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JUST  LIKE  MOTHER'S 


— a  little  girl -size  Kitchen  Cabinet  that  isn't  a 
make-believe — a  Real  little  cabinet  40  inches  high 
— in  green,  ivory,  and  white — built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  "Kitchen  Maid"  Equipment. 

"Just  like  mother's" — only  smaller — for  your 
little  girl.  It  has  shelves,  behind  the  cunning 
latched  doors,  to  hold  rows  of  cups,  saucers, 
plates  and  goodies  for  that  doll  family  of  hers. 
There  are  nooks  waiting  to  be  filled  with  tiny 
dish  towels — for  the  little  housekeeper  will  want 
to  run  her  doll-kitchen  just  like  mother  does. 

MAIL  THIS 


Cmmj 


I   Check 
I    Color 


Choice: 


I Q  White 

|  □  Green  Name 

|  □  Ivory 


PLAYROOM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
1816  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 

□  Enclosed  find  $1 2  which  please  ship  Playroom  Kitchen  Cabinet 

□  Please  ship  Playroom  Kitchen  Cabinet,  C.  O.  D.,  $12 


I  (If  color  is 
notspecified, 

■  white  will  be 
shipped) 


Address 


City. 


.  State.. 


Smooth,  glistening  porcelain  table  top  which 
gives  ample  room  to  roll  out  thimble-biscuits.  The 
little  roll  front  may  be  quickly  raised  or  lowered 
to  keep  dust  away  from  cooky  jars — for  even  little 
girls,  you  know,  insist  upon  cleanliness! 

Behind  the  swinging  doors  below  is  ample  space 
for  pans  and  bowls  and  the  whatnots  of  a  well  ap- 
pointed kitchen  and  ' '  just  like  mother' ' — the  little 
housekeeper  will  learn  as  she  uses  this  kitchen 
cabinet  that  there  is  a  '  'Place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place." 

When  you  buy  a  kitchen  cabinet  for  your  little 
girl — you  buy  years  of  playday  happiness  for  her. 
You  buy  playdays  that  are  habit-forming  days — 
playdays  that  will  remain  with  her — always. 

Surprise  her  this  Christmas  with  a  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net— "just  like  mother's." 

Simply  fill  in  and  send  the  order  slip  below,  or  write  a  letter. 
The  cabinet  will  be  sent  you  by  express.  You  pay  on  delivery, 
plus  a  slight  shipping  charge.  Your  money  refunded  if  you  arc 
not  completely  satisfied.   Check  color  you  want  in  coupon. 

PLAYROOM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
1816  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 
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Winter  is 

JUST  AROUND 
THECORNEI 


Make  money  now 
selling 

WEED  CHAINS 

the  necessary  accessory 

Every  winter  has  its  "first  big  snowstorm."  There'll 
be  another  this  year,  sure  as  fate — and  it  may  come 
early.  Are  you  going  to  wait  for  it — and  then  make 
your  customers  wait  in  line  or  go  elsewhere  for 
WEED  Chains?  Are  you  going  to  run  out  of  stock 
in  the  inevitable  rush,  and  lose  profitable  WEED 
sales? 

Don't  do  that.  Display  WEED  Chains  now.  Start 
talking  WEED  Chains  now.  And  you'll  sell  a  lot  of 
them  before  the  first  big  snowstorm  comes.  Dress  up 
a  window.  We  will  supply  you  with  all  the  display 
material  you  need. 

DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Limited 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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JEAN  ETTE 
LO  F  F  who 
combines  Radio  and 
movie  t  a  I  e  nt  s  in 
California.  She  is  a 
featured  player  on 
the  Pathe  staff  and 
known  to  the  RKO 
audiences.  Califor- 
nians  have  heard  her 
overa  number  of 
broadcast  stations. 
See  Mr.  King's  ar- 
ticle about  Radio 
stars  in  Hollywood 
on  page  10. 


TJELEN    AR- 
Ll  DELLE  is  the 

soprano  whose  clear 
lyric  voice  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of 
s  o  m  e  of  the  best 
Roxy  programs 
heard  over  the 
NBC.  The  Roxy 
programs  have  be- 
come a  Radio  insti- 
tution throughout 
the  nation  and  the 
in  a  m  moth  Roxy 
t  h  e  at  r  e  in  New 
York  is  a  me  c  c  a 
for  all  fans  who 
travel  East. 
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PAULA  HEM- 
MINGHAUS 
is  an  outstanding 
contralto  of  the 
National  Grand 
and  National  Light 
Opera  compan ies. 
She  has  been  a 
Radio  artist  for  the 
past  three  years, 
featuring  last  sum- 
mer in  the  NBC 
revivals  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  She 
comes  of  a  talented 
family,  both  her 
mother  and  father 
being  musicians. 


GERDA  LUND- 
BERG  is  one 
of  those  merry 
souls  who  delight 
western  audiences 
during  the  Brother 
Bob  Frolic  at 
KTAB,  the  P  i  c  k- 
wick  station  at 
Oakland.  The  sta- 
tion has  a  slogan 
that  emphasises 
beauty,  and  Miss 
Lundberg,  as  we 
must  all  agree,  is 
ample  proof  that 
these  Pickwickians 
are  justified. 


FORTY*THREE  NOMINATIONS  RECEIVED 

FOR  GOLD 


(est 


Popular  Station  S 


THEY'RE  OFF! 
With  less  than  one  week  elapsed  since  the  public  has 
received   announcement   of   the    Gold    Cup    race   for   the 
World's    Most    Popular    Broadcasting    Station    already    forty- 
three  nominations  have  been  posted. 

Every  indication  forecasts  the  liveliest  and  most  spirited 
contest  ever  sponsored  by  Radio  Digest. 

A    costly   and   beautifully   engraved    cup   in   the    form   of   a 
golden  microphone  will  be  presented  to  the  United  States  or 
Canadian  broadcasting  station 
that    receives    the    greatest 
number  of  votes  on  the  part 
of  the  listeners. 

Six  silver  cups  of  similar 
design  are  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  popular  stations  in 
the  six  divisions  of  the  conti- 
nent representing  the  East, 
South,  Middle-West,  West, 
Far-West  and  Canada. 

For  the  individual  station 
gaining  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  throughout  the  whole 
North  American  area  there 
will  be  the  grand  champion 
award  of  the  Gold  Cup.  That 
station  will  be  declared  the 
World's  Most  Popular  Sta- 
tion, for  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  has  Radio  reached 
anywhere  near  the  general 
utility  and  popularity  that  it 
has  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

IT  IS  by  no  means  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most 
metropolitan  station  that  can 
justly  claim  the  greatest  pop- 
ularity in  the  sense  of  this 
contest.  Radio  Digest  is  in- 
terested in  finding  the  station 
that  has  the  staun  chest 
friends,  friends  who  arc 
enough  interested  in  their  fa- 
vorite station  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  its  honor  and  suc- 
cess. 

Do  you  have  a  favorite  station? 

Is  there  any  one  station  out  of  the  many  that  has  earned 
your  respect  and  admiration  sufficiently  to  induce  you  to  go 
to  the  slight  trouble  of  filling  out  the  coupon  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  and  mailing  it  to  Radio  Digest  as  a  vote  for  its 
success  in  this  campaign? 

The  prestige  of  any  Radio  broadcasting  station  rests  entirely 
on  the  staunch  loyalty  of  its  listeners. 

The  listener  support  determines  its  success  in  two  ways.  To 
do  the  best  things  in  the  way  of  entertainment  it  must  first  be  a 


business  success.  If  it  is  a  business  success  it  can  afford  to 
broadcast  the  highest  grade  of  entertainment  and  thereby  be- 
come an  artistic  success. 

Every  broadcast  station  has  an  individuality  built  up  by  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  personalities  heard  through  its 
channel.  It  may  be  a  large  station  or  a  small  station.  There  is 
always  that  indefinite  SOMETHING  that  gives  a  station  popu- 
larity. No  individual  in  the  world  can  tell  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy   how  any  particular  station  rates   with  its  listeners. 

Only  a  comparison  as  indi- 
cated in  a  contest  such  as  the 
Radio  Digest  sponsors  in  the 
Gold  Cup  Award  do  the  list- 
eners have  an  opportunity  to 
register  their  choice  and 
thereby  prove  its  real  popu- 
larity. 


"I 


Gold  Cup  Design  for  Popularity  Award 


HOPE  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  to 
place  WLW  at  Cincinnati  in 
nomination  for  the  Radio 
Digest  Gold  Cup  award." 
writes  Mrs.  Russel  Utley  of 
Warren,  O.  "We  enjoy  the 
universally  good  programs 
coming  from  that  station. 
There  always  is  variety 
enough  so  one  does  not  tire 
of  any  particular  kind  of  mu- 
sic. We  just  set  the  dial  on 
WLW  and  leave  it  there." 

"Enclosed  find  my  nomina- 
tion for  WENR  of  Chicago. 
This  is  the  finest  station  in 
the  country  and  I  hope  it  wins 
the  Gold  Cup  so  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington 
will  see  how  popular  the  sta- 
tion is  and  give  it  more  time 
on  the  air,"  from  a  letter 
signed  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Leonard  of  Indianapolis. 

And  so  the  letters  come. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  hot  race. 
Anyone  who  thinks  t he  days 
are  past  when  Radio  fans 
write  letters,  from  all  appear- 
of  his  life.  There  never  was  a 
to   speak   a   good   word    for   his 


ances,  is  due  for  the  surprise 

better  opportunity   for   a   fan 

favorite  station  and  help  that  station  win  a  place  of  leadership. 

if  not  of  the  whole  world,  at  least  for  his  section  of  the  country. 

If  you  do  not  find  your  favorite  station  in  the  list  of  tl 
already  nominated  clip  out  the  coupon  at  the  foot  of  this  p 
fill  it  out,  then  enclose  it  with  the  corresponding  coupon  which 
will  count  as  one  ballot.     If  you  are  a  real  fan  you  will  speak 
about  the  contest  to  some  of  your  listening  friends. 
(Rules  and  station  list  page   ll^1 


NOMINATION  BLANK— Radio  Digest's 

WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 

GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 
510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Nominate 

Station 

(Call    Letters) 

in  the  World's  Most  Popular  Station  Gold  Cup  Contest. 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


Numb.r  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

2 WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 
GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 

510  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Ml. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

Broadcasting  Station 


(Tall  Letters) 


ll'itv  | 

Signed 

Vddrcss 

City State 


(State) 
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This  Free  Book 

answers 
Important 
questions 

this  famous 

PLEDGE 

removes 

risk  in 

buying 

a  used  car! 


Pledge  to  the  Public 
on  Used  Car  Sales 


Every  used  car  is  conspicuously  marked 
with  its  lowest  price  in  plain  figures, 
and  that  price,  just  as  the  price  of  our 
new  cars,  is  rigidly  maintained. 

All  Studebaker  automobiles  which  are 
sold  as  CERTIFIED  CARS  have  been 
properly  reconditioned,  and  carry  a 
30-day  guarantee  for  replacement  of 
defective  parts  and  tree  service  on  ad- 
justments. 

Every  purchaser  of  a  used  car  may 
drive  it  for  five  days,  and  then,  if  not 
satisfied  for  any  reason,  turn  it  back 
and  apply  the  money  paid  as  a  credit 
on  the  purchase  of  any  other  car  in 
stock — new  or  used.  (It  is  assumed 
that  the  car  has  not  been  damaged  in 
the  meantime.) 


"How  to  Judge  a  Used  Car" — 
written  out  of  the  experience  of 
men  who  buy  thousands  of 
used  cars  for  resale — shows  you 
step  by  step  how  to  pick  a  good 
used  car  at  lower  cost !  Send  the 
coupon  now  for  your/ree  copy. 

This  valuable  free  book  ex- 
plains how  to  judge  a  used  car's 
actual  condition,  how  to  learn 
the  year  model,  how  to  set  a 
fair  price  on  a  car  offered  you 
by  a  friend,  what  speedometer 
figures  show,  how  to  avoid  "or- 
phans," what  code  prices  mean 
— why  you  get  five  days'  driving 
trial,  30-day  guarantee  on  cer- 
tified cars  and  plainly  marked 
prices  under  the  terms  of  the 
famous  Studebaker  Pledge. 

Read  this. free  book,  "How  to 
Judge  a  Used  Car."  It  will 
bring  all  of  this  expert  counsel 
to  you  without  cost.  Use  the 
coupon  below  now! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


THE  STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  3 110,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Send  me  free  booklet,  "How  to  Judge  a  Used  Car" 

Name 


Street. 
City 


.State. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder  of  Champions 


Cash  for  Ideas 

RADIO  DIGEST  WILL 

PAY  $50  GOLD 
FOR  LETTERS 

Last  month  Radio  Digest  offered 
three  prizes  for  letters  from  listen- 
ers with  suggestions  on  what 
should  be  included  in  a  fifteen 
minute  broadcast  program.  There 
was  a  large  and  interested  response. 
The  judges  have  not  yet  decided  on 
the  winners.  Now  we  are  going  to 
renew  the  offer.  Send  us  a  letter 
of  100  words  in  which  you  indicate 
what,  you  think  should  be  included 
in  a  Radio  program  just  fifteen 
minutes  long. 

It's  very  simple.  Try  it.  Radio 
Digest  will  submit  all  the  letters 
received  to  a  committee  of  pro- 
gram experts  actively  identified 
with  various  prominent  broadcast 
studios.  Prizes  aggregating  $50  will 
be  awarded  to  the  letter  writers 
who  present  the  best  ideas  for  a 
Fifteen  Minute  or  Short  Go  Pro- 
gram. 

THE  PRIZES 

The  listener  who  submits  the 
best  idea  for  a  Fifteen  Minute 
Program  will  receive  a  cash 
award  of  $25.00. 

The  listener  who  submits  the 
second  best  idea  for  a  Fifteen 
Minute  Program  will  receive  a 
cash  award  of  $15.00. 

The  listener  who  submits  the 
third  best  idea  for  a  Fifteen  Min- 
ute Program  will  receive  a  cash 
award  of  $10.00. 

In  case  of  a  tie  for  merit  for  any 
one  or  all  of  the  three  awards  dupli- 
cate prizes  will  be  presented.  The 
contest  will  end  January  1,  1930. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the 
February  Radio  Digest. 

You  have  a  good  chance  to  win  a 
prize.  The  first  move  to  win  will 
be  for  you  to  actually  decide  to 
write  the  letter.  The  next  thing  is 
to  get  your  ideas  together.  As  a 
suggestion  why  not  tune  in  and 
listen  to  a  variety  of  programs  com- 
ing over  the  air. 
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Now  First  Published/ 

A  Completely  New 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 


/• 


NEW  in  plan  and  purpose — entirely  recast 
from  cover  to  cover — the  new  Fourteenth 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
is  ready.  This  is  the  superb  "humanized"  Britan- 
nica which  has  captured  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Three  years  of  intensive  effort — the  co-opera- 
tion of  3,500  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities 
—the  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
before  a  single  volume  was  printed — these  are 
merely  a  few  high  lights  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  Fourteenth  Edition. 

The  Last  Word  in 
Encyclopaedia  Perfection 

This  new  Britannica  immediately  takes  its  place 
as  the  one  pre-eminent  American 
work  of  reference — the  last  word 
in  encyclopaedia  perfection. 

Never  has  there  been  assembled 
together  in  one  enterprise  such  a 
wealth  of  learning  as  is  represented 
by  the  3,500  builders  of  this  great 
temple  of  knowledge.  All  the  univer- 
sities, all  the  learned  professions,  all 
the  great  industries,  all  the  pastimes 
have  contributed  to  the  mighty  sum. 

Knowledge  for  All 

It  is  a  law  library  for  the  lawyer,  a 
medical  digest  for  the  doctor,  a  uni- 
versal history  for  the  historian,  a  com- 
mercial university  for  the  business 
man— and  a  compendium  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  for  the  average  reader. 

Here  is  "the  cosmos  between  cov- 
ers." The  whole  whirling  universe  is 
brought  within  your  grasp,  obedient 
to  your  hand. 

Nothing  is  too  profound  to  baffle  it, 
and  nothing  too  familiar  to  escape  its 
informing  touch.  And  on  every  sub- 
ject it  speaks  with  the  same  finality 
and  authority. 

All  the  World's  Treasures 
of  Art  and  Illustration 

Among  the  many  new  features  that 
will  astonish  and  delight  everyone  that 
turns  these  pages  is  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  illustrations.  This  fea- 
ture alone  marks  a  tremendous  ad- 


This  handsome  hoohcase  table,  made  of 
genuine  Brown  Mahogany,  is  included 
with  every  set  of  the  new  Britannica. 
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Note  these  facts 

Cost    More    Than 
$2,000,000. 

Over  15,000 
S'uperb  Illustrations. 

Greatest  Knowledge 
Book  Ever  Produced. 

Written  by  3,500  of 
the  World's  Most 
Eminent   Authorities. 

Remember — this  is  a  new  book. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  text — 
material  which  could  not  be 
improved  in  any  way — has  been 
retained  from  previous  editions, 
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vance.  All  the  world's  treasures  of  art 
and  photography  have  been  laid  under 
tribute  to  adorn  and  illuminate  the  text. 

"The  most  exciting  book  of  1929," 
asserts  a  leading  critic, 
and  the  whole  world  is 
echoing  that  verdict. 

This  is  a  Britannica 


from  the  presses.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  learn  further  details  regarding 
this  magnificent  series  of  volumes. 

Extremely  Low  Price 

And  due  to  the  economies  of  mass 
production,  the  price  is  extremely  low 
— the  lowest  in  fact  at  which  a  com- 
pletely new  edition  has  been  offered 
for  two  generations!  Easy  payments,  if 
desired — a  deposit  of  only  $5  brings 
the  complete  set  with  bookcase  table 
to  your  home. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

We  have  just  prepared  a  handsome  new  56-page 
booklet  containing  numerous  color  plates,  maps, 
etc.,  from  the  new  edition  and  giving  full  infor- 
mation about  it,  together  with  full  details  of 
bindings,  the  present  low  prices  and  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  free  and 
without  the  slightest  obligation. 

The  demand  is  great — you  should  act 
promptly  if  you  are  interested  in  owning  a 
set  of  the  first  printing  on  the  present 
favorable  terms.  Just  fill  in  the  handy 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


year!  Here  is  your  op- 
portunity to  join  the 
thousands  who  will  buy 
this  new  edition,  now, 
while  it  is  new — fresh 


=►! 

MAIL  this  Coupon  TODAY   L 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc.        RAD-  **• 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail,  without  any  obligation 
on  my  part,  your  56-page  illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
neu>  Fourteenth  Edition  of  the  Britannica  together  with 
full  information  concerning  bindings,  low  price  offer  and 
easy  terms  of  payments. 

Name    

Address 

City  


State 


Advance  Tips 

SOMETHING  nice  in  store  for  you 
in  the  December  Radio  Digest — 
a  little  advance  Christmas  present,  so 
to  speak.  Can't  tell  you  much  about 
it  here,  that  is  the  SURPRISE  part 
of  it,  or  it  wouldn't  be  a  surprise. 
Just  get  that  December  number  and 
you'll  not  be  sorry — that's  all. 

*  *     *     ■ 

When  New  York  sets  out  to  be  the 
capital  of  anything  nothing  can  stop 
her.  So  far  she  has  more  than  held 
her  own  in  providing  the  rest  of  the 
country  with  Radio  entertainment. 
The  editor  has  been  down  in  Green- 
wich Village  shaking  hands  with 
some  of  the  villagers  who  play 
around  in  the  Radio  studios.  He's 
arranged  fen'  a  Greenwich  Village 
angle  to  a  story  about  some  of  the 
people  you  hear  from  the   Capital  of 

Broadcastland. 

*  *     * 

A  NEWSPAPER  feature  writer 
described  the  broad,  comfortable 
seats  in  Chicago's  new  $20,000,000 
"opery  house"  as  inviting  and  com- 
fortable for  the  "heavy  eyed  pater 
who  must  attend  the  opera  for  family 
reasons."  Some  dads  may  sleep  in 
the  broad,  comfortable  seats  of  the 
opera  house  but  millions  of  music 
lovers  will  be  listening  to  Chicago 
opera  over  the  Radio  throughout  the 
season  and  some  of  the  inside  facts 
appertaining  thereto  will  be  brought 
out  in  this  big  December  issue,  which 
began  to  take  shape  weeks  ago. 

*  *     * 

Stansbury  Field,  greatly  in  demand 
by  all  the  leading  magazines,  has 
written  a  very  sprightly  comedy 
romance  called  Gertrude,  which  will 
begin  in  the  next  issue  of  Radio 
Digest.  Gertrude  figured  it  out  she 
and  Victor  were  very  much  in  love 
with  each  other  until  they  married. 
After  that  it  was  different.  Her  plan 
of  operations  to  restore  the  prenup- 
tial  amity  was  more  logical  than  con- 
ventional.   And  yet  you  never  could 

guess  how  it  turned  out. 

*  *     * 

OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN  is  an- 
other popular  writer  who  will  be 
represented  in  the  fiction  department 
of  the  December  Radio  Digest.  It  is 
in  his  very  best  style  and  he  calls  it 

Big  Time. 

*  *     * 

Probably  nothing  has  been  written 
in  fact  or  fiction  that  gives  you  so 
clear  and  graphic  a  picture  of  the 
undercurrents  of  the  rum  running 
business  as  the  Arthur  B.  Reeve 
story  in  this  Radio  Digest  as  he  puts 
Craig  Kennedy  to  work  untangling 
the  clews  to  the  murder  of  beautiful 
Lola  Langhorne. 

*  *     # 

ANOTHER  perfect  diction  contest 
is  under  way.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  Milton  J.  Cross,  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company,  won 
the  last  contest.  His  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  award  was  quite  a  mas- 
terpiece. A  reader  of  Radio  Digest 
has  requested  us  to  publish  the  little 
speech.  It  will  appear  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  together  with  information 
about  the  present  contest  and  a  story 

of  the  eloquent  Mr.  Cross. 

*  *     # 

How  do  you  like  the  way  we  have 
arranged  to  present  a  big  variety  of 
news  from  a  great  number  of  stations 
as  you  find  it  in  this  November  issue? 
If  your  favorite  station  doesn't  have 
anything  in  here  about  its  entertain- 
ers, don't  blame  the  editor.  We  have 
asked  for  all  the  news  about  the  en- 
tertainers we  can  get. 


NOVEMBER  FINDS  listener  and  artist  advancing  quickly  into  the 
broadest  and  best  season  Radio  has  ever  known.  We  have  better 
technique  in  the  studio  and  we  have  better  receivers  in  the  home.  And  from 
the  best  available  sources  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  we  have  increased  our 
national  listening  audience  by  millions.  We  have  today  many  listeners  who 
had  no  patience  with  Radio  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  and  we  have 
broadened  our  field  of  listeners  through  the  use  of  superior  apparatus.  No 
home  is  complete  today  without  its  Radio  facilities.  That  applies  to  the 
humble  cottage  or  hall  bedroom  as  well  as  the  millionaire's  palace  6r  his 
club  room. 

^c        ^c        ^ 

With  this  added  scope  in  the  use  of  Radio  comes  the  greater  need — for 
Radio  Digest  in  the  home.  It  rises  to  the  occasion.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  your  receiver.  It  brings  you  the  supplementary  information 
and  entertainment  you  can  get  through  no  other  source.  Radio  Digest  has 
made  a  continuous  study  of  the  listener's  needs  and,  as  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  thousands  of  encouraging  letters,  has  developed  the  various 
log  and  reference  features  contained  herein.  During  the  past  three  months 
an  extensive  survey  over  the  national  field  has  been  made  and  in  December 
some  of  the  first  results  will  be  shown  in  a  new  arrangement  of  convenient 
references  which  will  be  published  for  the  first  time.  Old  time  readers  will 
recognize  a  modernized  arrangement  of  the  Evening  At  Home  which  was 
so  highly  appreciated  in  the  former  weekly  Radio  Digest. 

&     ^     ^ 

DO  YOU  REMEMBER  the  Step  on  the  Stairs?  That  was  a  famous 
serial  that  first  introduced  fiction  to  the  pages  of  Radio  Digest.  It  was 
written  by  Robert  J.  Casey,  distinguished  author  and  correspondent.  This 
story  was  dramatized  and  was  the  first  Radio  serial  thriller  ever  put  on  the 
air.  A  score  of  the  nation's  greatest  stations  broadcast  the  episodes  from 
week  to  week.  Then  came  Hugh  Fullerton's  Big  Rabbit — another  great  hit. 
Subsequently  there  were  changes  in  the  order  of  publication  and  fiction  was 
dropped.  Now,  returning  to  monthly  publication,  Radio  Digest  resumes  its 
fiction  features.  An  original  Craig  Kennedy  detective  story  by  Arthur  B. 
Reeve,  and  short  stories  by  other  well  known  authors,  bring  us  up  to  date. 
You  will  find  the  forthcoming  fiction  features  in  Radio  Digest  of  the  highest 
calibre,  and  by  authors  whose  names  appear  on  the  covers  of  Cosmopolitan, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Colliers  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

^c         ^         ^c 

THERE  always  will  be  a  definite  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  com- 
munity broadcasting  station.  Members  of  the  Radio  commission  have 
compared  the  small  independent  station  to  the  small  city  newspaper.  It 
completes  the  circle  by  reaching  into  every  inhabitable  center  of  the  country. 
For  some  of  the  smaller  stations  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  struggle  to  obtain 
talent  to  cope  with  the  lure  of  the  powerful  city  station.  Authorities  thought 
for  a  long  time  that  eventually  the  trans-continental  wire  chains  would 
gather  them  in.  But  hundreds  of  worthy  community  stations  are  still  de- 
pendent entirely  on  their  own  local  talent.  Some  have  turned  regretfully 
to  the  ordinary  store  phonograph  record.  Just  as  Radio  Digest  goes  to  press 
with  this  November  issue,  its  brother  organization,  the  Bureau  of  Broadcast- 
ing, has  received  its  first  consignment  of  big  Vitaphone  type  wax  discs, 
carrying  specially  recorded  sustaining  programs  by  famous  New  York 
talent.  Over  100  specially  designed  broadcast  machines  have  been  pur- 
chased and  distributed  to  stations  throughout  the  country.  Four  of  these 
discs  provide  an  hour's  Radio  entertainment.  Experts  have  declared  their 
broadcast  reproduction  the  most  perfect  reproduction  of  any  kind  yet 
attained.  The  most  sensitive  receiver  cannot  detect  that  the  voices  and 
music  come  from  a  wax  inscription.  This  system  makes  it  possible  for  any 
station  in  the  country  to  have  the  finest  talent  in  the  world  and  supply  the 
finest  programs,  sponsored  or  unsponsored. 
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Beauty  Winner 

OLIVE  SHEA,  'Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York  City,  was 
awarded  the  crown  of  the  World's  Most  Beautiful  Radio  Artist  at 
the  Radio  World's  Fair  in  New  York  last  September.  Miss  Shea  was 
chosen  b\  photograph  from  500  photographs  submitted  from  broadcast 
stations  throughout  the  country.  Miss  Irma  Glenn,  WENR,  runner-up. 
was  such  a  close  second  she  had  to  go  to  New  York  for  inspection  by 
the  committee  which   included    Florens  Zicgfcld.   the  famous  gloritier. 


~DUDY  VALLEE,  whose  voice  and  sax e  have,  swept  Radio 
■fl  audiences  off  their  feet  throughout  the  East  and  some  of _  the 
Midwestern  sections  on  the  National  Broadcasting  company  lines, 
seems  to  be  heading  toward  Hollywood  at  this  writing.  Hollywood 
appears  to  he  the  paradise  where  all  good  Radio  stars  go  when  they 
— no,  not  when  they  die — when  they  are  proven  microphone^  hits. 
Mr.  Mulholland  gives  us  an  interesting  story  of  Rudy's  rise  to 
fame  on  the  opposite  page. 


^udy  Vallee  First  Radio  Vamp 

VOLUME  of  Mail— 10,000  Letters  a  Day  From  Men 

and  Women  in  All  Walks  of  Life — Proves  Widespread 
Popularity  of  New  York  Band  Leader 

By  Gene  Mulholland 


THE  MAN  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  boarded  the  train. 
Home  and  all  it  stood  for  was  not  many  hours  away. 
The  week  in  New  York  had  been  hectic,  but  he  was 
returning  with  a  clear  conscience.  Not  only  had  he 
gratified  all  his  own  metropolitan  desires,  but  every  request 
of  his  wife's  had  been  fulfilled.  He  had  dutifully  telephoned 
the  Jones  people  who  used  to  live  next  door;  the  flowered 
silk  crepe  had  been  matched — and — he  had  found  out  all  about 
Rudy  Vallee.    And  he  had  his  information  authentic. 

That  last  had  been  about  the  most 
important  part  of  his  trip.  The  final 
words  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
backed  by  pleas  of  the  entire  femi- 
nine neighborhood,  had  been  very 
clear  on  that  point.  All  the  women 
back  home  wanted  to  know  about 
Rudy. 

As  the  lights  of  Broadway  fled 
backward  into  the  night,  the  man 
from  Fort  Smith  reviewed  the  facts 
about  Vallee  in  his  mind.  The  press 
agent  had  been  kind,  many  hours 
had  been  spent  in  research  and  the 
musician  himself  had  been  helpful. 
The  Arkansan  didn't  think  many 
details  had  been  overlooked. 

The  sounds  of  a  trainful  of  peo- 
ple settling  down  for  a  long  journey 
were  punctuated  at  intervals  by 
the  mournful  note  of  the  big  loco- 
motive's whistle.  That  girl  across 
in  No.  7  looked  friendly. 

"You  know,"  he  was  telling  her 
a  little  later,  "this  Vallee  isn't  such 
a  bad  individual  at  all,  even  from  a. 
man's  viewpoint.  I  was  right  sur- 
prised, too,  'cause  one  of  the  fellows 

back  home — mighty  clever  chap;  plays  in  all  the  minstrels  and 
things — said  just  before  I  came  to  New  York  that  the  world 
is  divided  into  two  classes:  all  the  women  who  think  Rudy 
Vallee's  just  too  heavenly,  and  the  men  who  disagree  with 
the  women. 

"T3UT  HE  was  wrong.     I  spent  a  lot  of  time  finding  out 

-L* about  Vallee  for  my  wife  and  the  other  women  folks  in 
Fort  Smith — talked  to  him  myself  right  in  the  Radio  studios. 
And  I  found  him  a  pert  and  likable  chap — even  to  his  yen  for 
baked  sweet  potatoes. 

"I  wish  now  I'd  taken  some  of  the  newspaper  clippings  the 
fellow  wanted  to  give  me — there  sure  was  a  stack  of  'em.  But 
I  guess  I  can  remember  most  of  the  important  things.  All 
sorts  of  stuff  has  been  written — those  reporters  call  him 
'torch  singer'  and  'prince  of  frails'  and  I  didn't  believe  there 
was  so  many  ways  of  saying  'ether  lover'  and  'sweetheart  of 
the  air.' 

"Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  New  York  papers  made  a 
survey  a  while  back  that  showed  he  gets  on  an  average  of 
10,000  letters  a  day  from  people  who  listen  on  the  Radio?  And 
he  also  gets  fifty  boxes  of  fudge  a  day,  twenty  bunches  of 
flowers,  500  telephone  messages  and  about  seven  or  eight 
cakes  and  pies. 

"I  personally  think  lots  of  these  letters  and  things  come 
from  men — men  do  like  the  boy.  I  know — I  spent  almost 
three  hours  with  him — although,  of  course,  most  of  the  stuff 
comes  from  women." 

Both  the  man  from  Arkansas  and  the  girl,  who  really  was 
friendly,  decided  they  were  not  hungry  as  the  porter  lurched 
through  the  car  with  his  "last  call  for  dinnah." 

"Another  thing  that  same  paper  figured  out,"  the  man  from 
Fort  Smith  resumed,  as  his  newly  discovered  companion 
settled  her  slim  body  more  comfortably  into  the  scat,  "was 
that  forty  per  cent  of  the  things  come  from  flappers,  twenty- 
five  per  cent  from  business  women,  fifteen  per  cent  from 
married  women,  and  twenty  per  cent  from  society  girls. 

"And  don't  you  let  anybody  tell  you  that's  not  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion for  a  man  who  almost  no  time  ago  was  just  a  $60-a-week 


TTOME  folks  failed  to  appreciate  the 
J.  J.  musical  talent  of  Hubert  Prior  Vallee, 
Rudy' s  real  name,  back  home  inWestbrooke, 
Maine.  Neighbors  made  so  much  fuss  over 
the  noise  he  produced  from  a  mail  order 
house  drum  that  Mr.  Vallee  senior  broke 
the  instrument  into  kindling  wood.  Rudy 
wasn '  t  a  bit  discouraged,  though,  and  ordered 
a  saxophone  by  return  mail.  Soon  he  was 
taking  correspondence  lessons  from  the  great 
Rudy  Wiedoeft.  For  a  while  he  was  just  a 
$60  a  week  sax  player.  Then  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  signed  him  for  chain 
broadcasts  and  his  band  is  now  one  of  t}ie 
most  popular  heard  over  the  air.  From  just 
a  pestiferous  boy  with  a  noisy  horn  he  has 
become  the  idol  of  the  nation. 


'sax'  player.  Those  who  know  the  kid — and  he  told  me  himself 
for  that  matter — can't  be  sure  whether  Radio  made  him  or  not. 
He  sort  of  thinks  the  big  networks  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing company  are  responsible. 

"  'It's  a  cinch,'  these  are  his  very  words  to  me,  'that  without 
Radio  so  many  people  wouldn't  know  me.' 

"HPHOSE  folks  at  the  NBC  though— sure,  I  talked  to  them. 
J-  too;  when  I  start  out  to  do  a  thing  I'm  pretty  thorough — 
tell  me  that  everybody's  waking  up 
to  the  kid's  talent,  just  happened  to 
come  along  at  the  time  he  joined 
their  networks.  In  other  words, 
their  picking  him  merely  showed 
good  judgment  on  their  part,  and 
doesn't  explain  why  he  is  such  a 
hit — see  what  I  mean? 

"Women  folks  who  write  about 
Vallee — and  there  are  lots  of  'em; 
I  saw  that  from  the  clippings — all 
rave  about  the  'it'  in  his  voice." 

A  nod  from  the  "friendly  girl" 
indicated  she  was  following  the 
man  from  Fort  Smith  closely. 
"She's  sure  an  interesting  person  to 
talk  to,"  he  thought. 

"I  guess  those  writing  women 
have  the  combination  at  that.  Out 
in  Westbrooke.  Me.,  where  Vallee 
was  raised,  the  folks  likely  don't 
talk  much  about  sex  appeal  or  'it' 
even  now.  They  probably  call  what- 
ever it  is  the  kid's  got  'charm.' 

"And     say,     here's     somethin'     I 
found   out    that    most    people   don't 
know    about- — even    the    newspaper 
people  who  come  around  for  inter- 
views.   That  boy's  name  is  not  Rudy  at  all,  but  Hubert  Prior 
Vallee.   'S  a  fact.   The  Rudy  was  simply  tagged  on  because  of 
Rudy  Wiedoeft  who  taught  the  kid  all  about  the  saxophone — 
gave  a  correspondence  course  first  and  later  personal  lessons."' 
The  man  from  Fort  Smith  unconsciously  preened  himself  a 
bit  as  he  noted  this  information  impressed  the  tiirl  even  more 
than  the  other  things  he  had  told  her.    He  smiled. 

"Anyway,  as  I  was  saying  about  Westbrooke  and  the  folks 
down  there,  they  just  failed  to  appreciate  the  kid  in  his  first 
bloom  as  a  musician.  He  was  the  son  of  the  village  druggist 
and  his  old  man  was  pretty  prominent  in  most  everything  in 
town.  As  a  result  most  all  the  neighbor  women  used  to  ci 
in  and  coo  over  the  baby  no  end.  'Course  the  cooing  didn't 
result  from  his  dad's  prominence;  that  only  made  the  young 
'mi  known  to  everybody — he  was  a  danged  pretty  infant. 

"But  after  he  got  up  to  about  five  years  old  and  elected  the 
drum  his  chief  of  toys,  he  just  didn't  click.  Didn't  register  at 
all  in  spite  of  his  being  the  only  left-handed  drummer  in  town. 
Folks  seemed  to  think  a  south-paw  drum  made  as  much  noise 
as  the  regulation  ones. 

"TT  WAS  the  same,  the  kid  told  me.  when  he  took  up  the 

A  clarinet.  In  fact,  things  got  so  bad  and  there  were  so 
many  squawks  that  his  dad  had  to  bust  up  the  mail  order  instru- 
ment. It  seemed  about  then  that  the  youngster  was  horn  to 
blush  unseen  as  a  musician — or  unheard,  if  you  like  that  better. 

"Just  about  then  Rudy  got  a  job.  He  was  assistant  manager 
of  the  town's  picture  show.  That  job  set  him  right  smack  in 
the  middle  of  most  of  the  musical  doings  around  there.  One 
of  the  fellows  who  played  in  the  show  sort  oi  took  an  interest 
in  the  kid — probably  because  he  was  so  anxious  to  learn — and 
advised  him  to  try  the  'sax.' 

"Rudy  promptly  put  himself  down  for  another  mail  order. 
And  when  the  new  gadget  arrived  there  was  more  wailing  from 
everybody  who  didn't  like  noise.  Hut  he  kept  right  on  with 
his  practicing. 

"And  now  the  home  folks  are  telling  each  other  collective]] 
and  individually  how  they  knew  all  the  time  the  hoy  would 
i  Continued  on  page  t  i o~> 
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By  Gerald  King 

Director  of  Radio  Station  KFWB 

ALAS  an  ideal  California  afternoon  must  be  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  duty  (and  ten  thousand  years  will 
never  bring  another  so  wonderful  for  a  day  at  the  beach) 
so  that  Radio  Digest  readers  may  know  about  the  Radio 
stars  in  Hollywood.  Distractions  included  against  the  writing 
of  this  very  important  information  in  addition  to  the  weather — 
quite  usual  at  this  time  of  year — are: 

1.  .  A   Hal   Roach   company  on   location  just  across  the 

street  with  Our  Gang  kids  and  while  we  may  live  in 
Hollywood  and  never  look  twice  at  an  ordinary  com- 
pany shooting  the  infectious  manner  with  which  Our 
Gang  goes  about  their  business  cannot  go  unnoticed 
by  anyone. 

2.  Hollywood  Boulevard,  just  four  floors  down,  filled  with 
its  Sunday  afternoon  parade  of  girls  dashing  by  in 
sport  roadsters,  waving — perhaps  to  me — but  at  any 
rate  headed  places  and  doing  things.  These  are  rated 
as  Hollywood's  chief  distractions  as  well  as  its  greatest 
charm. 

3.  A  vista,  when  one's  back  is  turned  upon  the  Hal  Roach 
comedy  company  and  the  boulevard,  of  lovely  green 
hills  sliding  off  into  a  cool  grey  mist  where  the  ocean 
begins,  with  an  Army  squadron  of  planes  droning  over- 
head— and  it's  a  cinch  they  are  going  to  stunt! 

But  man  was  made  to  work  and  so,  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  something  or  other,  the  story  begins: 

The  distance  between  the  Radio  studios  and  the  audible 
movie  screen  has  never  been  very  great.  Each  month  sees 
this  distance  shortened  and  a  number  of  nationally  known 
Radio  artists  have  taken  the  step — though  almost  every  one 
of  them  has  stepped  backagain  on  the  completion  of  the  pic- 
ture requiring  his  services. 

While  the  talent  scouts  for  the  phonetic  flickers  watch  the 
musical  comedy  and  dramatic  productions  as  well  as  vaude- 
ville for  future  screen  stars,  the  home  Radio  receiving  set  has 
become  a  valuable  asset  for  the  scout.  From  this  "listening 
post"  he  hears  voices  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  talking 
motion  pictures.  His  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  see  the  artist 
in  person  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  appeal  is  physical 
as  well  as  vocal. 

RUDY  VALLEE  perhaps  is  today's  outstanding  Radio  con- 
tribution to  the  talking  movies.  If  Vallee  isn't  a  success 
in  the  talkies  then  fifty  million  females  can  be  wrong  for  his 
journey  to  Hollywood  was  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  from  women  Radio  fans  who 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  see  their  Rudy  on  the 
screen. 

Vallee  was  an  unknown  a  year  ago.  His  big  chance  in 
Radio  came  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting company  and  given  a  place  on  a  national  network. 
His  crooning  voice  had  something  in  it — a  something  that  no 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  or  successfully  imitate — '- 
and  the  result  was  that  Vallee  became  a  national  personality 
overnight.     The  motion  picture  contract  followed. 

The  talking  movies  have  turned  to  Radio  many  times  to 
obtain  talent  for  short  pictures.  Singers  and  comedy  teams 
especially  were  in  demand. 

Billie  Jones  and  Ernie  Hare,  otherwise  the  Happiness  Boys 
and  also  the  Interwoven  Pair,  were  among  the  first  Radio 
artists  to  put  their  songs  and  nonsense  on  a  sound  film.  The 
Smith  Brothers,  beards  and  all,  also  have  made  talking  shorts. 
In  real  life  they  are  "Scrappy"  Lambert  and  Billy  Hillpot. 

Two  of  the  NBC's  crack  bands,  Ben  Pollack's  orchestra  and 
Hal  Kemp's  orchestra  have  been  loaned  to  the  talkies  for 
short  periods  recently. 

The  Revelers,  the  National  Cavaliers  and  the  Serenaders, 
all  widely  known  Radio  quartets,  have  been  seen  and  heard  in 
talking  motion  pictures. 

Dolores  Cassinelli,  once  a  famous  motion  picture  artist  and 
recently  equally  as  famous  as  a  Radio  vocal  artist,  already 
has  appeared  in  talking  movies  and  will  be  seen  in  a  feature 
picture  in  the  near  future. 

MORTON    DOWNEY,   now   an   outstanding  star  of  the 
talkies,  got  his  start  in  Radio  and  still  is  under  contract 
to  the  National  Broadcasting  and  Concert  bureau. 

Welcome    Lewis,    contralto    crooner    and    Genia    Zielinska, 
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coloratura  soprano,  both  have  appeared  in  talking  pictures. 

There  is  one  division  of  broadcasting  that  has  had  its  per- 
sonnel heavily  raided  by  the  sound  studios  and  little  has  been 
said  about  it.  When  the  big  motion  picture  concerns  took  seri- 
ously to  sound  their  greatest  need  was  technical  experts.  They 
had  to  have  electrical  engineers  who  understood  the  micro- 
phone and  its  allied  equipment  and  they  went  into  the  Radio 
studios  to  get  these  men,  often  paying  fabulous  salaries.  A 
majority  of  the  technical  executives  of  the  large  film  companies 
gained  their  training  in  the  Radio  control  rooms  and  monitor- 
ing booths  of  broadcasting  stations. 

More  than  a  score  of  the  several  hundred  dramatic  artists 
heard  in  various  NBC  productions  have  added  to  their  incomes 
by  playing  parts  in  talking  motion  pictures.  The  fact  that 
these  actors _and  actresses  had  actual  microphone  experience 
was  of  first  importance  in  obtaining  these  jobs  for  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  number  of  very  famous  Radio 
artists  have  rejected  offers  from  the  talkies.  One  young 
soprano,  whose  name  is  known  in  every  home  where  there  is 
a  Radio  set  and  who  is  pleasant  to  gaze  upon,  has  rejected 
lead  after  lead  in  film  musical  productions.  The  only  reason 
she  gives  is  that  Radio  is  her  career  and  she  has  no  desire  to 
leave  it. 

Others  have  stayed  in  broadcasting  because  they  believe 
that  it  gives  them  more  for  the  time  they  put  into  it  than 
would  the  motion  pictures.  Still  others  are  totally  uninter- 
ested in  any  proposition  that  means  moving  away  from  New 
York  City. 

Once  upon  a  time,  raditorially  speaking,  it  was  thought 
Hollywood  was  located  almost  upon  the  far  edges  of  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  barbarians  for  the  most 
part,  slept  out  of  doors  and  led  a  lotus-like  existence  among 
the  orange  groves  that  dotted  the  country-side.  They  had  heard 
of  Radio,  of  course,  and  a  few  had  Radio  receivers  and  listened 
to  the  meager  programs  from  the  local  stations.  Then,  all  at 
once,  those  governing  the  existence  of  the  great  national  Radio 
network  announced,  in  quite  a  magnanimous  manner,  that 
New  York  programs  were  to  be  sent  to  the  savage  tribes  of 
southern  California,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well. 
Great  would  be  the  rejoicing  among  these  simple  peoples  when 
these  unbelievedly  fine  programs  would  be  available  to  any 
and  all  who  wished  to  listen.    Things  would  then  be 

But  why  go  on  with  that  story.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Radio  commission,  in  formal  hearing,  once  rose 
to  his  feet  objecting  to  the  granting  of  more  Radio  facilities  to 
the  state  of  California  because  all  broadcasting  was  done 
mainly  to  coyotes  and  sagebrush! 

UPON  hearing  this  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los 
Angeles  rushed  wildly  to  Washington  bearing  signed  and 
sworn  affidavits  showing  that  southern  California  has  more 
Radio  receivers  per  capita  than  any  other  territory  on  the  globe! 

Los  Angeles  territory  has  twenty  Radio  stations,  making  it 
rank  with  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  in  congestion 
of  Radio  facilities.  It  did  have  21  stations,  but  one  fell  by  the 
wayside,  a  deed  that  is  still  spoken  of  with  hushed  voices  in 
western  Radio  circles.  The  climate  is  good  to  Radio  stations; 
it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  one  could  perish  without  another 
springing  up  in  its  stead. 

Just  one  more  bit  of  fact  before  we  go  on  with  the  story. 
Sponsored  programs,  of  the  type  presented  today,  had  been 
given  in  some  number  over  old  KHJ  in  Los  Angeles  nearly 
six  months  before  WEAF  gave  its  first  commercial  program 
to  the  world. 

The  revolutionizing  of  the  movie  industry  on  a  sound  basis 
has  provided  an  opportunity  for  many  stage  and  Radio  enter- 
tainers to  play  before  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  stage  star  gains  an  almost  incomparably  larger  following 
by  means  of  the  talkies  which,  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
interfere  with  his  work  behind  the  foot-lights.  On  the  other 
hand  the  well-known  Radio  artists  who  have  gone  talkie  have 
the  added  advantage  of  being  seen  on  the  screen,  whereas 
before  this  only  their  voices  could  be  sent  out  to  the  thousands 
of  listeners. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  has  contributed  many 
names  to  this  industry.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
is  Olive  Shea,  who  is  familiar  to  the  Radio  audience  through 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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J  he  Strange  Heart  Case 

@f  Dr.  Thrale 

By  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  WIEST 


TTOPELESS  Case  of 
JlTl  Amnesia — That's 
What  All  the  Doctors  Said 
and  They  Were  About  to 
Send  Andrew  Br  ay  den  to 
a  Sanitarium  When  Dr. 
Thrale  Got  on  the  Job 


ANDREW  BRAY  DEN 
Jr\  loved  his  friend's 
wife,  but  wouldn't  admit 
it,  even  to  himself.  On  the 
day  of  his  marriage  to 
another  girl  he  disap- 
peared. The  story  made  a 
big  sensation  for  a  time 
and  then  was  forgotten 
until  Dr.  Thrale  and  his 
friend  Morgan  of  the 
Planet  discovered  "John 
Brown"  in  a  ward  at 
Bellevue  hospital. 


I  HADN'T  seen  Thrale  for  six  or  seven  years,  at  least, 
before  the  night  he  saved  old  Archer  Quarren's  life.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  him  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  either. 
He  wasn't  in  my  class;  I  was  a  freshman  when  he  was  a 
senior,  and,  naturally,  I  hadn't  known  him  well.  But  I  did 
remember,  of  course,  that  last  outrageous  performance  of  his — 
the  climax  of  about  as  unpopular  a  college  career  as  a  man 
ever  had,  I  suppose.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  talked 
about  at  reunions  for  years.  And  it  was  the  thing  any  of  us 
who  had  known  Thrale  in  college,  were  pretty  sure  to  think  of 
when  we  saw  him,  or  when  his  name  came  up. 

Coming  to  set  it  down  now,  I  have  to  admit,  the  episode 
loses  some  of  the  significance  it  had  when  it  was  fresh.  Maybe 
that  is  because  I  am  older,  and  other  things  have  dwarfed 
matters  that  were  supremely  important  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man. Maybe  it  is  just  because  I  have  come  to  know  Thrale 
so  well,  and  to  like  him  so  much.  It  never  occurred  to  anyone 
to  like  him  in  those  days.  It  isn't  easy  to  like  him  now;  you 
have  to  overcome  every  obstacle  he  can  put  in  your  path 
before  you  can  succeed  in  doing  so. 

At  any  rate,  for  what  it's  worth  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  man,  here  is  what  he  did,  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  college! 
He  was  the  best  quarter  miler  we  ever  had.  He  never  had  been 
dependable;  training  rules  never  had  meant  anything  in  his  life. 
But  he  was  a  fifty  second  man  for  the  quarter,  and  you  know 
what  rare  birds  they  are.  Well,  on  the  day  of  the  last  meet  of 
the  year,  when  we  knew  that  winning  depended  on  his  getting 
a  first  place  in  the  quarter,  he  wouldn't  run.  He  simply 
wouldn't.  I've  forgotten  what  reason  he  gave — I  know  it 
wasn't  an  excuse,  because  he  wouldn't  admit  that  he  needed  an 
excuse — took  the  ground,  I  think,  that,  it  was  a  tremendous 
condescention  for  him  to  state  a  reason! 

WELL,  you  can  imagine  how  the  college  felt.  There  was  a 
lot  of  excited  talk  about  doing  something  to  him,  but  it 
died  away,  and  nothing  was  done.  And  he  took  his  diploma, 
a  little  later,  and  dropped  out  of  sight,  and,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  just  remembered  him,  when  something  made  me 
think  of  him  at  all,  as  a  queer  duck  who  had  everlastingly 
queered  himself  by  refusing  to  run  that  day.  I  did  hear  that 
he'd  gone  to  a  medical  school  in  New  York,  and  I  remember 
that  a  lot  of  us  said  we  wouldn't  let  him  take  care  of  a  sick  cat. 
And  then  I  found  him,  that  night  in  New  York,  after  I'd 
struggled  through  my  days  as  a  cub  on  the  Planet  and  got  to 
be  a  real  reporter,  working  over  old  Archer  Quarren,  who'd 
keeled  over  in  a  place  where  he  had  no  business  to  be. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  whole  thing  was  just  a  piece 
of  luck.  I  was  working  on  a  police  graft  story  that  took  me 
into  a  good  many  queer  parts  of  what  used  to  be  the  Tenderloin 


UIJELLO,  MORGAN," 
IT  said.    "You  don't  rem 


he 
remem- 
ber me — John  Thrale.  Don't 
want  to  remember  me,  I  sup- 
pose ?  What  are  you  doing  here, 
trying  to  force  some  of  your 
money  on  Shepperd  ?" 


in  New  York.  That  night  I  was  trying  to  get  something  out 
of  Jimmy  Shepperd,  and  I'd  worked  my  way  past  the  cordon 
of  guards  he  kept  at  the  door  of  his  gambling  house.  I  was 
waiting  for  Jimmy  when  the  excitement  about  Quarren  started, 
and  in  the  confusion  I  walked  right  into  the  room  where  they'd 
put  him"  on  a  couch,  and  recognized  him  at  once,  of  course. 
The  doctor  came  while  everyone  was  waiting  for  the  old 
man  to  die.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  chap,  in  the  shabbiest  clothes 
you  could  imagine.  He  started  giving  orders  at  once,  in  a  voice 
that  made  people  jump.  He  never  raised  it;  he  was  tremen- 
dously quiet.  But  there  was  an  edge  on  that  voice  of  his;  it 
had  an  almost  physical  effect.  It  was  as  if  some  one  were 
drawing  a  sharp  knife  across  your  hand — not  cutting  you,  you 
know,  but  letting  you  understand  that  you'd  better  do  what 
you  were  told. 

I  WAITED  while  the  doctor  worked.  It  was  beautiful  to 
watch  him.  I  always  have  enjoyed  watching  any  man  at 
work  who  knew  his  job.  And  this  chap,  for  all  his  shabbiness: 
did.  You  couldn't  doubt  that;  you  couldn't  help  having  con- 
fidence in  him.  And  when,  when  he  had  that  old  hypocrite — ■ 
Quarren  was  in  Wall  street,  you  remember,  and  was  always 
preaching  against  gambling  in  any  form,  and  talking  about 
how  he  wouldn't  keep  a  young  man  in  his  employment  if  he 
bought  stocks  on  margin — when  he  had  the  old  rascal  sitting 
up  and  gasping  for  breath,  the  doctor  turned  around,  and  I 
realized  that  I  knew  him,  or  had  seen  him  before,  anyway. 
He  nodded  to  me  right  away,  and  came  over. 
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"Hello,  Morgan,"  lie  said.  "Ifou  don't  remember  me — John 
Thrale.    Don't  want  to  remember  me,  I  suppose?" 

Then,  of  course,  I  put  out  my  hand  and  tried  to  be  cordial. 

"Why,  sure  I  remember  you,  Thrale!"  I  said.  "I've  a  rotten 
memory  for  faces — " 

"Piffle!"  said  Thrale.  "You  never  forget  anything  unless 
you  want  to.  What  are  you  doing,  Morgan?  Trying  to  force 
some  of  your  money  on  Shepperd?" 

"I'm  here  on  business,  just  as  you  are,"  I  said,  stiffly.  And 
explained  that  I  was  a  reporter. 

Thrale  scowled. 

"H'm!"  he  said.  "You  are,  eh?  I  may  need  you.  Got  half 
an  hour  to  spare?  If  you  have,  come  around  to  my  place — 
it's  near  here.  I  may  be  able  to  hand  you  something  inter- 
esting." 

I  could  have  spared  a  thousand  dollars  as  easily  as  half  an 
hour  just  then,  and  told  him  so.  This  Quarren  story,  breaking 
on  top  of  the  one  I  was  already  working  on.  and  reasonably 
sure  to  be  a  beat,  looked  more  important  than  a  talk  with 
Thrale.  I  was  wrong  but  it  didn't  matter,  as  it  turned  out. 
Thrale  wasn't  offended.  That  is  a  curious  thing  about  him.  by 
the  way.  Most  people  who  arc  brusque  and  offensive  in  their 
manner  resent  anything  but  the  most  perfect  courtesy  from 
others.  Thrale,  in  such  matters,  was  like  a  rhinoceros.  He  was 
proof  against  slights  and  insults.  It  took  me  some  time  to  see 
that  that  was  due  to  intense  concentration,  and  not  to  some 
deficiency  in  pride  or  self  respect. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Will  you  come  when  you  can?  I 
don't  care  how  late  it  is." 


I  DON'T  know  just  why  I  promised  I'd  go,  nor  why,  when  I 
did  finally  get  away  from  the  office  that  night,  1  went  out 
of  my  way  to  hunt  him  up.  But  I  did.  I  found  that  he  was 
living  in  a  cheap  house,  in  Forty-fifth  street,  far  west — a 
tenement  house,  really.  He  had  an  apartment  on  the  first 
Moor;  a  wretched,  dingy  hole.  There  was  a  doctor's  sign  in  the 
window,  but  he  didn't  sport  a  brass  plate.  It  was  pretty  obvious 
that  he  wasn't  doing  well. 

He  took  me  into  a  barren,  musty  room.  There  was  a  rank 
smell  of  stale  tobacco  smoke;  he  had  a  box  of  the  cheapest 
sort  of  cigarettes  on  a  table. 

"This  is  my  consulting  room."  lie  said.  "We  probably  shan't 
be  disturbed,  though.  It's  fairly  late.  Just  wait  a  minute,  will 
you  ?" 

He  went  into  another  room — his  sleeping  quarters,  1  sup- 
posed. And  1  looked  around  his  consulting  room.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  gave  it  a  pretty  high  sounding  name.  It  wasn't 
like  any  doctor's  room  I'd  ever  seen.  There  were  three  or  tour 
chairs — terrible,  plush  covered  things,  and  a  golden  oak  table, 
with  a  lacy  cover.  On  the  walls  were  some  of  the  pictures  you 
see  still  in  old  country  houses — mid- Victorian  outrages  upon 
art.  The  only  human  and  intelligible  thine  in  the  room  was  a 
bookcase,  and  I  went  over  and  looked  at  its  shelves.  It  was  full 
of  medical  books — books  treating  of  psychology,  chiefly,  1 
saw,  although  there  were  a  few  of  the  books  you  find  in  any 
general  practitioner's  library.  But  most  of  these  books  were 
German — names  like  Freud,  Jung.  Abraham,  Moll  pre- 
dominated. 

I'd  heard  of  Freud,  rather  vaguely,  but  didn't  know  much 
about  him,  and  1  couldn't  make  out  anything  even  from  the 
titles.  Thrale  wasn't  cone  long;  be  caught  me  at  his  books, 
and    grinned   rather    sourlv. 


u 


<<  I"  DON'T  know  whether  you  can  be  any  use  to  me  or  not. 

1-  Morgan,"  he  said,  bluntly.  "Can  you  refrain  from  asking 
stupid  questions?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  crossed  the  room  to  get  my  hat  and  coat. 
"Go  to  the  devil,  Thrale!  Maybe  he'll  teach  you  some  man- 
ners !" 

He  chuckled. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "This  is  a  cold  blooded  proposition.  I 
can  do  as  much  for  you  as  you  can  possibly  do  for  me.  More, 
probably.  I  haven't  the  time  for  what  you  call  manners.  You've 
done  well — in  your  profession." 

"I  have  no  complaint,"  I  said.    "But — " 

"I'm  judging  by  your  clothes,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "And 
the  only  reason  I'm  interested  in  that  is  that  you  couldn't  be 
of  any  use  to  me  unless  you  were  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
your  work."  • 

He  caught  my  eyes  as  they  wandered  from  his  shabby  clothes 
to  the  abominable  details  of  his  room.  And  he  grinned,  faintly. 

"You're  applying  the  same  method — and  deciding  that  I'm  a 
rank  failure,"  he  said.  "Well — I  am,  so  far  as  you  can  see.  In 
which  you're  like  most  people.  My  own  profession  regards  me 
as  the  victim  of  an  obsessional  delusion.    It  thinks  I'm  quite 


won't  let  me  near  him,  though  I  could 
probably  find  out  all  about  him  within 
three  days." 

That  sounded  like  Thrale.  One  of  the 
things  that  had  always  made  him  un- 
popular in  college  was  a  habit  of  boast- 
ing. 

"Well?"  I  said. 

"I    want   to   see   that   man — alone.     I 


mad.  My  only  patients  are  crooks  like  Shepperd  who  can't  get 
a  reputable  man  and  some  of  the  poor  devils  around  here,  who 
can't  afford  one.  I  went  into  debt  to  work  abroad,  and  I'm 
using  every  cent  I  can  make,  outside  of  bare  living  expenses, 
to  pay  back  what  I  owe.  In  five  years  I  can  have  a  practice 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  if  I  choose — but  I  probably 
shan't  choose.    Do  you  know  what  amnesia  is?" 

"Loss  of  memory!"  I  snapped.  "There's  always  a  case  or 
two  at  Bellevue." 

He  nodded. 

U"V^ES,"  he  said.  "And  the  poor  devils  might  as  well  be  in 
J-  the  pound  where  they  keep  lost  dogs.  Your  definition  of 
amnesia  doesn't  go  very  far,  by  the  way.  Amnesia  isn't  a  total 
loss  of  memory.  It's  always  localized — the  victim  forgets — 
I'll  use  that  word  in  your  sense  until  I've  taught  you  what  it 
really  means— particular  things.  Your  forgetfulness  of  my 
appearance  was  amnesia." 

I  decided  to  take  the  line  of  silent  contempt  in  treating  his 
rudeness.   After  all,  it  was  amusing. 

"It's  about  a  patient  in  Bellevue  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 
Thrale  went  on.  "He  was  admitted  to  the  psychopathic  ward 
a  week  ago.  He  has  forgotten  his  name  and  practically  every 
significant  fact  about  himself.  He  is  entirely  rational  in  his 
conversation  and  extremely  anxious  to  clear  the  mystery  con- 
cerning  his    identity.     They're    completely    baffled — and    thev 


"Was  Mr.  Brayden  in  love  with  you?" 

want  an  opportunity  to  examine  him  and  apply  certain  tests. 
Can  you  help  me?" 

I  didn't  see  how  I  could,  and  said  so.  And  I  added  that  I 
couldn't  see  why  I  should.  That  seemed  to  please  Thrale.  He 
was  savage  when  I  resented  his  rudeness;  when  I  returned  it 
in  kind  he  was  satisfied. 

"This  man  is  ticketed  as  John  Brown,"  said  Thrale.  "I  wish 
you  would  call  up  and  ask  for  all  the  information  they  can 
give  you  about  him  and  make  a  note  of  the  answers." 

I  hesitated.  But  a  curious  feeling  was  growing  upon  me — a 
feeling  that,  for  some  reason  I  couldn't  analyze,  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  humor  Thrale.  He  had  an  undeniable  force. 
So  I  called  the  Planet's  Bellevue  man — interrupting  a  poker 
game,  probably — and  asked  my  questions. 

it  TUST  a  bum,"  Jackson  told  me.    "A  cop  picked  him  up  in 

J  the  street  somewhere.  Want  all  the  dope?  I'll  have  to 
hunt  it  up  and  call  you  back." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  and  gave  him  Thrale's  number. 

Thrale  walked  about  like  a  caged  animal  while  we  waited. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  Jackson  called. 

"Chap  was  picked  up  at  Thirty-eighth  street  and  Park- 
avenue  a  week  ago,"  he  said.  "He  was  stopping  women  and 
asking  them  where  he  was — what  city — fool  questions  like  that. 
Didn't  speak  to  any  men  at  all.  He  was  dressed  in  cheap,  old 
clothes,  badly  worn.  He  must  have  been  a  laborer  of  some  sort, 
to  judge  from  his  hands.  He  is  willing  to  talk,  but  there  is  a 
hesitation  in  his  speech — he  doesn't  stutter,  but  just  stops  for 
a  long  time,  sometimes,  between  words.  He  remembers  cross- 
ing the  ocean.  They're  planning  to  send  him  to  an  asylum — 
it's  a  hopeless  case.  And — oh.  yes — some  nut  tried  to  make 
the  policeman  let  him  take  him  home  with  him.  Said  he'd  look 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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9£IN  OF  GREAT  POET  POE 


Olive  Palmer's  Voice 
Resembles  Galli  Curd's 
in  Tonal  Quality 


OLIVE  PALMER  claims  a  direct 
descent  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  She 
has  inherited  something  of  his  talent, 
writing  lyrics  and  setting  them  to 
music. 


0L1VK  PALMER,  coloratura  soprano  and  exclusive  star 
of    the   weekly    Palmolive    hour    broadcasts    over   the 
coast-to-coast    network   oi   the    National    Broadcasting 
company,  claims  a  direct  descent  from  the  same  family 
as  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

The  winsome  little  singer  also  bids  fair  to  share  the  poetic 
I  Continued  to  page  78  I 
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HollvwoocTs  Radio  Stars 


DON    WARNER,   right,   is  a 
piano  player  of  'real  renown 
before  the  movie  city  micro- 
phones. 
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ketched  by  Senor  Cugat 


Screen  and  Stage 

ies 
jays 


CALMON  LUBOVISKI,  left,  has 

made  a   modest   fortune   with   his 

violin   work  before  the  mike  and 

the  camera. 
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GJed  H using  Known  as  a 

^eal  Athlete 

MICROPHONE  Talent  of  Columbia 
System  Announcer  Eclipses  Repu- 
tation of  Earlier  Days.    Now  He  Is  Busy 
on  All  Types  of  Programs. 


Ted 
Husing 


IF  IT  were  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  Ted  Husing 
in  a  few  words,  the  phrase  "Athletic  Announcer"  might 
be  the  first  to  arise  in  one's  mind.  This,  however,  would 
possibly  lead  to  a  misapprehension.  Ted  Husing  is  not 
an  announcer  of  athletics  alone,  nor  is  he  the  man  to  whose 
directions  for  daily  dozens  many  brave  souls  shiver  and  labor 
in  those  early  morning  hours  when  the  suri  has  not  yet  really 
justified  its  existence.  The  real  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  merely 
that  Ted  Husing  has  already  risen  to  stardom  in  two  fields, 
athletics  and  Radio  announcing.  The  second  has  almost  super- 
seded the  first,  and  his  talents  in  this  latter  field  are  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 

Ted  Husing  gave  evidence  of  athletic  prowess  from  his  early 
years  on.  He  was  born  in  Deming,  New  Mexico,  some  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  and,  while  he  was  still  mastering  his  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  his  family  moved  to  Gloversville  in 
New  York  state.  This,  to  him,  was  a  great  improvement,  for 
the  Erie  canal  was  near  at  hand,  and  it  was  in  this  body  of 
water  that  young  Ted  spent  a  great  part  of  his  youth.  Time, 
of  course,  was  taken  out  for  wrestling,  and,  by  reason  of  his 
fistic  prowess,  he  was  leader  of  the  most  capable  scrappers 
for  their  size  and  weight  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 

He  attended  Stuyvesant  high  school  in  New  York  city  and, 
after  completing  his  four  years  there,  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  commerce.  School  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  most  conspicuous  talents,  and,  while  there,  he 
became  a  star  athlete  in  four  sports — football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  soccer.  Footfall,  however,  was  his  outstanding  suc- 
cess, for  he  played  such  a  strong  game  as  roving  center  that 
he  terrorized  his  opponents,  and  was  chosen  all-scholastic 
center  when  he  was  barely  sixteen  years  old. 

The  war,  however,  made  his  former  ambitions  seem  childish, 
and  he  joined  the  intelligence  service  of  the  army  by  dint  of 
giving  his  age  as  nineteen,  although  he  was  not  even  seventeen 
years  old  at  the  time.  He  was  stationed  at  Governor's  Island 
until  the  war  ended. 


ALL  THROUGH  his  high  school  days,  young  Ted  had  har- 
bored a  desire  to  go  to  college  and  continue  his  athletics 
along  with  his  studies,  in  which  he  had  already  proved  himself 
to  be  very  proficient.  His  army  experience,  however,  changed 
his  mind,  and  he  decided  to  ignore  the  various  scholarships 
that  had  been  offered  him,  and  settle  down  to  a  business  career. 
His  great  interest  in  athletics,  however,  made  him  long  for  one 
last  fling,  and,  deciding  to  turn  professional,  he  joined  the 
Prescotts,  a  leading  eleven  at  that  time.  Here  he  starred  in 
his  old  position,  eventually  moving  on  to  the  team  of  which 
Lou  Gehrig  of  Yankee  fame  was»a  member. 

In  1921  this  young  man  of  many  talents  taught  aviation  to 
the  police.  Although  he  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  sea- 
planes, he  has  never  guided  a  land  plane  through  the  air.  He 
once  crashed  in  shallow  water,  and,  as  witnesses,  fearful  of 
the  results,  rushed  to  the  scene,  Ted  emerged  from  the  wreck- 
age unharmed,  his  face  glowing  with  his  characteristic  smile. 

The  year  1923  saw  Ted  in  Florida,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  did  not  engage  in  the  booming  realty  enterprise  of 
buying  and  selling  lots.  Instead,  he  gave  instruction  in  gym 
work  to  a  large  class  of  children,  and  in  physical  culture  to 
their  elders.  As  a  sideline  he  revealed  the  intricacies  of  the 
Charleston  to  its  many  devotees. 

A  year  later  he  returned  North  and,  out  of  610  applications 
for  the  position  of  announcer  at  "Station  WJZ,  was  one  to  be 
selected,  joining  the  company  of  the  famous  "Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Air,"  the  foremost  group  of  radio  announcers  ever  to 
be  heard  from  the  station,  Norman  Brokenshire,  J.  Lewis  Reid, 
Milton  J.  Cross  and  Herbert  B.  Glover,  the  latter  now  news 
manager  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 

Ted  Husing's  rise  to  the  front  ranks  of  Radio  was  rapid, 
for  in  less  than  six  months  he  was  brought  to  Washington  to 
announce  the  chain  broadcasts  for  WRC.  Here  he  was  kept 
busy,  for,  in  one  day  alone,  he  introduced  the  President  on 
the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  National 
Press  club,  introduced  him  again  from  the  Pan-American 
building  where  the  Congress  of  Journalists  was  in  session,  and 
announced  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band  and  a  speech  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes. 

ANOTHER  six  months  passed  and  Ted  was  called  back  to 
WJZ  at  the  inception  of  its  50,000-watt  transmitter,  where, 
with  Major  J.  Andrew  White,  "dean  of  all  sports  announcers," 
he  covered  all  of  the  large  football  games  broadcast  over  that 
station.  He  described  the  tennis  matches  out  at  Forest  Hills 
when  the  Davis  Cup  was  at  stake,  and  later,  the  national 
championships.  He  was  special  dance  band  announcer,  and, 
with  his  clever  phrasings,  delighted  the  Radio  audience. 

In  January,  1927,  he  assumed  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript's  station,  WBET.  In  July  matters 
necessitated  his  being  in  New  York,  so  he  resigned  his  position 
and  became  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development  of  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  chain  of  stations.  His  broadcasts  of 
football  games  over  WHN  won  favorable  comments  from  both 
Radio  critics  and  listeners  all  over  the  country.  Football  is 
a  game  that  he  knows  thoroughly  and,  with  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion and  sensational  style  of  announcing  the  games,  he  is  con- 
sidered the  leading  announcer  in  that  particular  field. 

This  coming  Christmas  marks  three  years  since  he  first 
came  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  as  assistant  to 
Major  White,  and,  in  that  comparatively  short  time,  he  has 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


FOOTBALL  is  a  game  Ted  Husing  knows  thoroughly. 
His   vivid   descriptions   and   sensational   style   of   an- 
nouncing has  made  him  a  leader  in  that  field. 
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Russian  Artist  Aristocrat 

^Acts  Gypsy  Princess 


u 


D 


for  the    J  wo  J^a  Palina  programs 


ON'T   go   yet.      Don't 
go  until  you  meet  the 
charming    Mme. 
Z  i  n  a  i  d  a  Nicolina!" 
Bob    Taplinger,    eager,    youthful 
and     enthusiastic,     manipulated 
my   elbow   and 
steered    me    to    a 
rickety  little  chair 
in  the  main  WOR 
studio   on    Broad- 
way. 

"You  know  she 
is  a  real  discov- 
ery," he  added, 
"wonderful  voice 
and — er,  exotic, 
you  know.  That 
foreign  manner  is 
real  —  you've 
heard  her  as  the 
Gypsy  princess  in 
La  Palina  —  she 
talks  just  like  that 
naturally.  Now, 
watch,  here  she 
comes — " 

A  slim  graceful 
dark  eyed  young 
w  o  m  a  n  in  rose 
red  and  a  broad 
brimmed  hat  of 
the  same  color 
came  in  from  an- 
other room  just 
as  t  h  e  orchestra 
was  getting  ready 
to  take  the  air.  I 
always  had  en- 
joyed  those 
merry  tuneful 
roundelays 
of  jolly  bachelors 
at  the  La  Palina 
club  —  and  La 
Palina  herself. 

In  some  ways 
the  scene  was  a 
disillusion,  but 
the  true  picture 
that  was  substi- 
tuted was  just  as 
savory  and  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  g.  It  was 
electric.  Every 
person  in  the 
"act"  was  on  tip- 
toe and  the  pro- 
gram  clicked 

through  with  precision  and  a  certain  atmosphere  of  bursting, 
irrepressible  joy.  The  laughing  quips  and  repartee  gave  one 
the  feeling  of  being  in  the  presence  of  nimble  wits  and  a 
sociable  comraderie  of  good  fellows. 

La  Palina,  who  was  Mme.  Zinaida  Nicolina,  regarded  the 
microphone  as  her  particularly  favored  and  adored  one.  She 
clothed  it  with  a  living  personality. 

AFTERWARD  Bob  presented  me.     She  proved  an  amiable 
conversationalist  and  exercising  my  journalistic  preroga- 
tive, I  quizzed  her  concerning  the  exciting  and  highly  adven 
turous    circumstances    of    her    career    before    she    arrived    in 
America. 

We  sat  down  by  the  great  concert  grand  piano.  Bob  and 
Macy  were  having  a  few  words  about  a  new  program.  The 
musicians  were  packing  up  their  instruments.  The  schedule 
had  resumed  in  another  studio. 

"You  are  a  native  of  Russia?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  was  born  in  Koursk."  A  bit  of  pink  came  into  tin- 
ivory  of  her  cheeks.  "This  sounds  like  many  questions  to 
come,  I  know." 


By  Harold  P.  Brown 


Zinaida  Nicolina 


"Perhaps,  unless  you  can  tell 
me  without  my  asking  them.  Of 
course  you  were  in  the  revolu- 
tion?" 

"Ah  indeed  yes.  My  house  was 
burned     over     my     head     and — 
and — " 

"W  ere  your 
people  harmed?" 

"( jod  saved  our 
live  s."  Zinaida 
turned  her  dark 
and  shadowy 
eyes  toward  a 
long  haired  musi- 
cian of  swarthy 
complexion  w  h  o 
was  fastening  the 
lid  of  a  violin  case 
— he  seemed  to  be 
having  trouble 
with  it. 

"I  still  feel  cold 
shivers  w  hen  I 
think  of  it."  She 
shuddered.  There 
are  always  spies 
and  one  never 
knows  who  hears." 
And  so  this  in- 
cident  was 
dropped  for  the 
moment  while  the 
lagging  violinist 
completed  his  ar- 
rangements for 
departure. 

Zinaida's  father 
was  an  important 
personage,  a 
member  of  the 
aristocracy. 
a  magistrate  of 
the  supreme 
court.  Her  cul- 
t  u  r  a  1  education 
began  w  i  t  h  her 
regular  schooling. 
She  was  musically 
inclined  so  s  h  e 
began  w  i  t  h  the 
p  i  a  n  o.  As  she 
grew  into  h  e  r 
teens  she  fell  in 
love  with  the 
opera.  She  felt 
that  she  h  a  d  a 
voice  and  sin- 
yearned  ior  t  h  e 
role  of  a  prima  donna. 

But  her  parents  had  no  sympathy  for  her  stage  ambitions. 
They  considered  this  an  unworthy  calling  for  one  of  her  breed- 
ing. They  firmly  declined  to  sanction  any  effort  on  her  part 
in  this  direction.  But  the  young  daughter  proved  she  had  the 
will  of  an  artist  fully  confident  of  lu-r  ability.  She  began 
secretly  to  cultivate  her  voice.  Friends  who  were  admitted 
to  her  confidence  gave  her  every  encouragement.  Already  her 
piano  lessons  had  brought  her  a  prize  through  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  the  Tschaikowsra  and  Liszt  concerto-. 

HER  FIRST  big  opportunity  came  at  a  benefit  perform- 
ance. Still  unaware  of  her  vocal  talents  the  parents  sat  in 
the  audience  and  were  astonished  speechless  when  the  young 
Zinaida  was  called  upon  for  a  difficult  vocal  selection.  She 
responded  with  SUcfa  success  she  received  an  ovation  from  the 
delighted  audience.  From  that  moment  she  was  recognized 
as  an  artist  with  unusual  talent. 

Bit  by  bit  the  dark  eyed  young  woman  told  her  story  with, 
of  course,   becoming  modesty.      She   showed    me   some   oi   her 
( Continued  on   page   112) 


'La  Palina" 
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TDUTH  MESSMER,  whose  voice  matches  the 
jL\  blue  of  her  eyes,  Messmerizes  the  Radio  audi- 
ence of  KOIN  with  her  wistful  tunes  and  the 
blonde  beauty  of  her  personality.  Yes,  Anita,  Loos 
was  right  about  the  gentlemen. 


2*. 


/AM/./   GLENN,  organist  at   WENR,  was  run- 
ner-up in  the  final  elimination  of  500  photos  by 
which  a  committer  of  distinguished  judges  sele 

the  world's  most  beautiful  Radio  artist  for  the  I 
Radio  World's  Fair. 
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TpLSA  GRAY,  known  to  every  Roxy  fan  as  the 
X-J  original  Roxy  girl.  Among  the  many  musical 
comedy  successes  with  much  credit  due  to  Miss 
Gray  are  "Irene"  and  "Lollipop."  She  was  with 
Laurette  Taylor  in  "Humoresqite." 
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DOLORES  CASSINELU,  familiar  to  listen- 
ers throughout  the  country  as  our  of  the  stars 
of  the  Man-in  Musicians  of  the  NBC,  has  been  de- 
clared a  perfect  type  of  Latin  beauty  by  competent 
critics.    She's  a  screen  queen, 'too. 


GRACE  THOMAS,  WKY  artist,  puts  the  soul 
of  song  in  her  mellow  dramatic  soprano  voice. 
And  looking  at  her  here  you  can  understand  what 
that  means  and  why  she  has  gained  such  wide  popu- 
larity as  one  of  the  "Fair  of  the  Air." 
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GLADYS  IIUBNER    radiates  her   beauty  and 
charm  over  KOMO  at   Scuttle  where  she  is 

revered  as  one  of  the  most   popidar  artists  of  the 

Northwest.    And  is  it  any  wonder  now  that  your 

eyes  are  able  to  verify  your  ears:' 
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LORRAINE  ASHLEY  is  just  one  of  the  three 
Prairie  Daisies  at   WLS,  the  Prairie  Farmer 
station.    Irma  and  Lorraine  make  a  delighful  duo 
and  when  the  third  sister  joins  it's  just  one-third 
szveeter. 
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FANCHON  is  called  the  stylist  at  KTAB,  Pick- 
zvick  station  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  whose  slogan 
is,  "Knowledge,  Truth  and  Beauty."   She  is  one  of 
the  favored  stars  of  the  KTAB  Players,  noted  for 
its  K'adio  dramatics. 
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Professor  Paul  Whiteman 


By  Jean  Camapbel 


TTERE  is  where  you  get  acquainted  with  the 
XX  real  Paul  Whiteman.  Miss  Campbell  brings 
you  face  to  face  with  the  man  and  lets  him  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  words.  You  will  see  the  hand 
of  Destiny  creating  a  leader  for  a  crisis.  Like 
thousands  of  others  Whiteman  knew  he  was  in  the 
wrong  groove.  But  he  found  the  way  out.  In  do- 
ing so  he  ascended  a  throne.  It's  just  like  a  story 
book — only  it's  all  true. 

PAUL  WHITEMAN,  as  America's  Jazz  King,  confesses 
that  he  one  day  looked  backward  in  great  earnestness. 
That  was  several  years  ago  when  caustic  criticism  of  the 
change  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  musical  career 
seemed  somewhat  overpowering. 

Being  a  candid  fellow,  frank  in  the  extreme  even  with  him- 
self, he  admits  now  that  he  was  looking  backward  for  nothing 
more  than  an  answer  to  the  one  great  question  of  his  critics — 

"Why  had  he,  a  classical  musician,  a  symphony  orchestra 
player,  reared  in  an  environment  where  music  was  seriously 
classic  or  not  even  considered  as  music,  become  not  only  an 
exponent  of  jazz  but  eventually  a  musical  reformer  using  jazz 
as  his  medium  and  finally  achieved  the  sobriquet  'The  King  of 
azz  ? 

He  found  the  answer.  And  today  in  recalling  and  reciting  his 
memoirs  he  smiles  with  the  unshamed  satisfaction  of  one  who 
is  sure  of  his  course,  swimming  with  the  tide,  doing  the  thing 
that  he  was  cut  out  to  do — 

And  now  his  work  goes  on  without  regret  that  in  his  case, 
as  in  many  others,  his  earlier  career  actually  stopped  just 
because  of  "a  sad  moment  of  reflection  when  dissatisfaction 
was  paramount  and  nothing  seemed  just  right."  That  moment 
he  cites  as  responsible  for  his  seeming  metamorphose  from  a 
classical  symphony  musician  into  a  later  day  Jazz  King. 

But  let  Paul  tell  his  own  story  from  here  on,  then  everyone 
will  understand  why  those  who  already  know  his  story  and 
appreciate  the  motive-behind-the-man  no  longer  call  him  the 
King  of  Jazz  but  confer  the  more  academic  title  "Music  Master 
to  the  Masses." 

"  \   RE  YOU  superstitious?    I  am.    One  sad  day  many  years 

-£*-  ago,  I  did  all  of  the  tabooed  things  in  one  morning. 
I  put  my  hat  on  the  bed;  spilled  salt  at  breakfast;  lost  a  button 
off  my  coat;  cracked  a  mirror;  and  then  walked  under  a  ladder 
on  my  way  to  rehearsal  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
orchestra. 

"When  I  got  there  two  strings  on  my  fiddle  cracked  and  the 
bridge  broke.  I  went  home  disgusted.  I  had  been  dissatisfied 
without  realizing  it  even  before  that.  Now  I  was  downright 
blue. 

"Did  you  ever  really  consider  jumping  in  the  ocean? 

"Well,  I  considered  jumping  in  the  bay  that  night,  but 
of  course,  that  was  only  for  a  moment.  Then  I  went  to  bed 
and  posted  a  notice  on  my  door  that  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

"Notices  of  that  sort  meant  nothing  more  to  my  old  friend 
Walter  Bell  than  an  invitation  to  come  in  and  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  was  a  muscular  fellow  musician  and  my  avoirdupois 
did  not  phase  him.  He  literally  picked  me  up  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  and  headed  me  toward  a  'hell  hole'  on  the 
Barbary  Coast.  Here  it  was  that  Jazz  and  I  met  for  the  very 
first  time,  and  I,  at  least,  have  since  never  been  the  same! 

"Jazz  bowled  me  over  the  moment  I  heard  its  screeching 
notes  which  seemed  to  strike  at  me  from  out  of  the  not  too 
pleasantly  aromatic  haze  of  a  beer  dive  back  room  where  men 
and  women  seemed  to  be  contorting  themselves  in  a  queer 
gyration  that  stressed  the  mad  house  blare  beat  of  the  music. 

"I  watched  near  the  door,  I  listened  to  the  mad  cries  of 
the  dancers.  It  was  savage,  no  doubt  of  that,  but  it  was  only 
a  moment  before  I  was  a  savage  on  the  edge  of  the  tribal 
dance  ring.  My  friend  Bell  urged  me  to  a  table  for  some 
beer.  I  reached  it  snapping  my  fingers,  keeping  time  with  my 
heels  and  crying  for  more  with  the  rest  of  them! 

"The  blues?  .  Who  said  I  was  blue?  What  about?  Why, 
the  world  was  a  great  place  to  live  in.    All  men  pals,  all  wome"' 


beautiful.  I  wanted  to  shout,  with  the  ecstasy  of  the  spiritual 
release  from  all  oppression  that  I  felt,  and  so  I  did  it.  N© 
one  heard  me.  They  were  all  doing  the  very  same  thing 
because  they  felt  the  very  same  way!     Hurrah  for  JAZZ! 

"I  was,  without  realizing  it,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  really  expressing  myself  as  a  released  human  being.  I  was 
literally  drunk  with  the  rhythm  of  that  rat-a-tat-tat  music.  Did 
I  like  it?  Sure  I. did!  So  well  that  I  never  left  it,  and  it  never 
left  me. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  jazz  saved  my  musical  life.  I  was 
fed  up,  without  knowing  it,  with  my  symphony  work.  I 
had  reached  a  real  crisis.  My  interest  in  the  music  I  had 
heard  and  learned  since  babyhood  had  lagged.  Yet  I  was  not 
lazy.  I  was  an  ambitious  lad.  I  wanted  to  amount  to  some- 
thing but  what  it  was  I  just  did  not  know.  Once  I  had  thought 
of  mechanical  engineering  as  a  profession.  But  I.  always  forgot 
some  cog  in  the  wheels  or  some  nut  for  a  necessary  bolt  and 
none  of  my  boyhood  inventions  would  run. 

"  "V\/"AS  I  really  tired  of  music — the  only  thing  I  thoroughly 
»  V  knew  and  thoroughly  liked — or  did  I  merely  need  a  new 
musical  medium?" 

"Jazz  was  the  answer  to  that  for  me.  If  it  hadn't  come  along 
just  then  I  frankly  state  that  I  might  easily  have  become  one 
of  the  world's  most  uninterested  ne'er-do-wells. 

"The  line  of  least  resistance  was  what  I  would  have  followed 
had  I  stayed  any  longer  in  symphony  work.  I  could  have  gone 
only  a  little  farther  in  the  role  of  a  symphony  viola  player. 
The  stereotyped  methods  and  follow-the-note-scores  gave  no 
reason  for  invention  or  display  of  creative  genius  of  any  sort. 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  could  be  and  do  something  original  if 
I  ever  got  the  chance.    Jazz  gave  me  that  chance. 

"Mine  was  a  vital  make-up.  I  had  too  much  energy,  not 
too  little.  A  lad  of  that  sort  uses  his  energy  either  in  his 
work  or  in  his  play.  Play  to  a  symphony  orchestra  musician 
meant  after-dark  recreation.  When  away  from  home — wild 
parties  mostly.  And  there  was  the  incentive  to  further  one's 
standing  by  buying  plenty  of  drinks  for  one's  superiors. 
When  you  'set  them  up'  you  were  also  expected  to  drink  them 
down.  I'm  a  good-fellow  in  feeling.  But  my  constitution  is  not 
the  kind  that  can  stand  much  punishment  of  that  sort.  Besides, 
drinking  myself  to  death  never  did  appeal  to  me  although  I'm 
not  exactly  a  prohibitionist. 

"At  just  past  twenty-one  I  had  not  worked  out  any  moral 
code.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  look  back  and  claim  that  I  had. 
But  I  knew  that  I  did  not  like  the  sort  of  listless  life  that  I  was 
leading  with  seemingly  nothing  to  do  but  follow  one  leader 
after  another  into  one  symphony  group  after  another. 

"Then  there  was  that  money  question  with  which  all  sym- 
phony men  were  more  familiar  than  most  people.  All  of  us 
were  always  bearing  financial  burdens  because  the  pay  in  1910 
was  so  small  that  most  symphony  men  held  extra  jobs.  They 
had  to,  if  they  wanted  to  live  decently. 

"TPHERE  was   a  time   during  my  early   symphony  career 

J-  when  I  actually  drove  a  taxi-cab  in  my  spare  time  to  eke 
out  enough  money  to  pay  my  way.  I  never  knew  a  symphony 
player  who  was  not  broke  most  of  the  time.  Many  of  those 
boys  who  have  joined  my  jazz  band  in  later  years  could  tell 
you  that  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  money  in  their 
pockets  to  spare  for  little  luxuries  until  I  reclaimed  them 
through  jazz. 

"To  my  caustic  critics,  to  the  preachers,  the  pedagogues: 
to  all  others  I  have  since,  and  more  than  once,  pointed  out 
that  for  me  jazz  was  nothing  short  of  a  moral  agent.  Yes,  of 
course,  they  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  that  was  their  mistake, 
as  I  shall  show  you. 

"You  bet!  I'm  even  willing  to  admit  that  jazz  reclaimed  me. 
It  got  a  good  chance  to  do  it  too.  As  soon  as  I  heard  it  I  knew 
it  had  a  message  for  me — for  others  too — it  was  not  music  as 
I  had  known  music.  It  was  a  sort  of  emotional  language  that 
had,  peculiarly,  an  American  twang  to  it.  If  I  could  only  learn 
its  queer  rhythm,  its  more  than  syncopated  beat,  its  barbaric 
emotional  moods  and  put  them  down*  on  a  score  that  would 
give  every  single  instrument  a  real  part  to  play. 

"That  had  never  been  done.  That  would  develop  this  new 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Music  Master  to  Masses 


AT  THE  age  of  16  Paul 
Whiteman,  as  shown 
above,  had  no  inkling  of 
what  was  in  store  for  him. 
Perhaps  he  had  already  be- 
gun to  feel  that  music  in  its 
best  accepted  form  was  too 
frosty  and  cold  for  the  great 
mass  of  humanity.  Jazz  liad 
not  yet  made  its  debut. 


TfANDA  HOFF,  who 
V  became  Mrs.  Paul 
Whiteman,  doubtless  had  a 
spirited  influence  in  the  up- 
ward  trend  of  her  husband's 
ultimate  success.  She  liad 
achieved  national  fame  as  an 
actress  and  the  picture  tells 
better  tJmn  words  the  charm 
of  her  beauty  and  grace. 


w 


E  SEE  here  a  slimmer  Paul  not  long  after  the  hard  lean  days,  and 
just  as  he  began  to  be  known  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  New,  York  City. 
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Craig  Kennedy  Follows  Murderous  Trail 

GJhe  Gigolo  Mystery 

Through  the  Perilous  Web  of  Rum  Running  Lines  the  Detective  and 
His  Friend  Gather  Clews  to  the  Strange  Death  of  Lola  Langhorne 


Illustrated  by  W.  H.  WIEST 


It  was  the  mangiest  looking 
crew  imaginable.  .  .  The  cap- 
tain finally  whispered  hoarsely 
to  him  and  gestured  in  a  gen- 
eral direction  southward. 


GRAIG    KENNEDY    and    his    newspaper    friend,    Walter 
Jameson,  sat  down  to  compare  notes  and  incidents  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  mysterious  death  of  beau- 
tiful Lola  Langhorne. 

"The  ghastly  green  color  of  her  skin  should  afford  some 
kind  of  a  clew,"  Jameson  insisted;  "but  who  had  seen  her  die? 
All  we  know  is  that  we  found  her  dead,  sitting  at  a  table  in 
the  sinking  Gigolo,  which  carried  one  hundred  and  ten  cases 
of  liquor — no  other  human  being  aboard. 

"Of  course  Mazie  Mellish,  the  dance  hall  girl,  was  vengeful. 
She  tipped  off  the  prohibition  agents  and  she  was  jealous  over 


her  sweetie,  Don  the  Dude— Trixie  Dare  had  captured  his 
affections.  Masie,  Trixie,  Lola,  Don  and  Eversley  Barr 
escaped  in  Jake  Merck's  taxi  from  a  raid  on  the  Golden  Glades. 
They  fled  to  the  Exclusive  Club  and  there  conspired  to  import 
and  sell  one  hundred  thousand  cases  of  hootch.  Lola  had  a 
small  estate  at  St.  James  Harbor  on  Long  Island  where  they 
could  land  the  stuff.  Ev  Barr  could  back  the  deal  as  he  had 
an  allowance  of  $5,000  a  month.  They  were  joined  by  Warner 
Davis  and  Jean  Bartow,  and  Davis  was  to  dispose  of  the  liquor 
in  New  York.  ...  ™, 

"Barr's  cruiser  was  planned  to  bring  it  ashore.     Ihen  they 
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Sy  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE, 

Author  of  Famous 
Craig"  Kennedy  Detective  Stories 


had  to  have  a  barn  or  some  place  to  store  the  liquor  as  soon 
as  it  was  landed.  So  that  brought  little  Judy  Hancock,  the 
banker's  daughter  into  it  and  Judy  was  in  love  with  Barr.  Lola, 
Trixie  and  Judy  were  all  in  love  with  Eversley  Barr.  Judy 
was  seventeen,  but  she  imagined  she  was  very  wild,  and  she 


Chapter  IV. 
THE  DANCING  MAN 

BAFFLED,  the  coroner  was  regarding  Kennedy  as  we 
stood  for  a  moment  on  Main  Street  of  the  little  village. 
"Oh,  Miss  Hancock,  message  for  you!"    A  boy  on  a 
bicycle  had  pulled  up  to  the  curb,  shoved  an  envelope 
into  Judy's  hand  and  before  we  knew  it  was  gone  around  the 
corner. 

Judy   took   it,   a   bit  nonplussed  by   being  recognized   by  a 
stranger.     She  tore  the  envelope  open,  read  the  scrawl  on  the 
inside,  and  in  real  terror  now  handed  it  to  Craig. 
We  read  it: 

Why  involve  Kennedy?  Wasn't  it  enough  to  have 
McNaught  get  him  in?  Do  you  want  to  cut  off  the 
career   of   a   brilliant   criminologist   by   dragging   him 


volunteered  the  use  of  her  amateur  wireless  to  signal  the  rum 
ship  outside  the  twelve-mile  zone.  And  then  some  person  had 
planted  a  case  of  booze  in  her  car  and  she  was  arrested. 

"At  last  the  coroner  came  on  the  scene  and  said  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  poison  as  the  cause  of 
Lola  Langhorne's  death.  What  then  did  cause  her  to  die,  her 
skin  turning  to  vivid  green?" 

Judy,  Kennedy  the  coroner  and  I  stood  there  each  with  the 
same  puzzling  question  in  mind,  "How  did  Lola  Langhorne 
meet  her  death?" 


All  the  while  I  was  watching 
the  ratty  crew  and  wondering 
what  besides  those  we  saw 
might  be  under  cover  down 
below  in  the  hold  or  up  in  the 
fo'castle. 


deeper  into  a  sordid  rum-running  case:     Keep  out  of 
it  yourself.    Let  the  Government  bungle  it. 

THE  DANCING  MAN 

Judy  was  genuinely  frightened.  "I'm  sorry.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy— " 

"That's  all  right,  little  girl.  It  looks  as  though  this  was 
really  a  threat  to  me  to  .keep  out  of  the  ease,  more  than  to 
you."  He  studied  the  paper  a  moment,  then  turned  to  Dr. 
i  ribson. 


"To  get  back  to  our  starting  point,  Doctor,"  he  said  briskly, 
"here's  a  girl,  Lola  Langhorne,  found  on  a  sinking  cruiser,  the 
'Gigolo,'  out  in  the  middle  of  Long  Island  Sound,  alone,  dead! 
She  is  not  drowned.  She  has  not  been  shot.  There  is  not  a 
mark  of  violence,  apparently,  on  her  body.  Yet  you  tell  me, 
Doctor,  that  she  was  not  poisoned!" 

I  was  following  Craig  closely,  approving  his  bluntness. 

"No,"  confessed  the  coroner,  "there's  nothing,  not  a  thing 
I  can  find.    Not  a  trace  of  poison  even  in  the  stomach." 

"Will  you  turn  the  case  over  to  me,  Doctor,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned?" 

"Absolutely— and  gladly!" 

AS  WE  left  Dr.  Gibson  driving  up  the  street,  Kennedy 
turned  to  little  Judy.  Judy  was  full  of  the  threat  of  the 
note.    But  Craig  was  not  quite  ready  for  that,  yet. 

"Now,  Judy,"  he  said  gravely,  "you've  heard  enough  about 
Lola  Langhorne  already  to  realize  that  you  have  been  a  very 
foolish  little  girl,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Kennedy.    Frankly  I  have.   And  that  note — " 

"You  came  to  me  for  help,  Judy,  didn't  you?" 

"Y-yes."   She  hesitated  as  if  fearful  he  would  refuse. 

"The  price  of  that  is  that  you  play  on  the  level  with  me. 
You're  afraid  of  your  father  just  now.  You're  not  going  to  slip 
back  into  this  mess,  are  you?  Suppose  you  did  not  go  right 
home.   Where  would  you  go,  honestly?" 

She  looked  at  him  directly.  There  was  no  evading  this  man. 
She  thought  quick.  "Oh,  I'd  go  to  Aunt  Julia  Keasley's  in 
Oldfield." 

"Very  good,  then.  We'll  consider  that  a  promise  on  your 
honor.  Now  first  let's  get  this  straight,  just  where  you  really 
think  your  little  playmates  in  this  fatal  society  rum-running 
are  now." 

Of  course  Kennedy  was  seeking  more  clews  from  Judy  on 
which  to  work.  Without  a  doubt  she  had  them,  without  know- 
ing them.   She  was  thinking  it  over  carefully. 

"Now,  don't  hold  back  anything.  Come  clean.  Where  are 
they  all,  the  people  in  this  affair?" 

"Where  are  they  all?  The  people  in  it?  Well,  Eversley  Barr 
owns  that  boat,  the  'Gigolo.'  He  is  out  on  the  tanker,  'All 
Alone,'  somewhere  beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit,  with  the  rest 
of  the  stuff." 

"Could  you  reach  him?" 

She  hesitated.   "I  could  try." 

"How?" 

"On  the  Radio."    She  said  it  doubtfully. 

"But  you  lost  contact  with  them  out  on  the  tanker,  you  said." 

"I  might  pick  them  up  again." 

4tY^7"E'LL  TRY  it  later.   The  immediate  question  is  picking 

VV  up  what  we  can  ashore  before  it  is  too  late.  Now,  for 
instance,  I've  met  that  girl,  Maisie  Mellish,"  he  added,  changing 
the  subject  and  watching  Judy's  face  keenly. 

"Oh,  so  then  you  know  about  Trixie  Dare  and  Donato 
already?   They're  out  on  another  boat." 

"Yes;  and  I  know  about  Warner  Davis  and  Jean  Bartow." 

"They're  supposed  to  be  on  Captain  Ryder  Smith's  trawler, 
the  'Alert.'  Ryder  Smith  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  'Gigolo.' 
But  he  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  if  the  waves  had  swal- 
lowed him  up.  Of  course,  there's  Jake  Merck  ashore,  some- 
where in  the  city,  I  guess." 

"Well,"  I  interrupted,  "eliminating  them  one  by  one  as  you 
have  enumerated  them,  Craig,  I  would  say  that  the  first  to  be 
found  ought  to  be  this  Captain  Ryder  Smith.  He  was  on  the 
'Gigolo'  when  it  started  from  the  rum  boat  out  there — and 
certainly  not  on  it  when  we  sighted  it  from  the  air  here.  Find 
Ryder  Smith  and  we  have  the  key,  I  would  say." 

"It  sounds  simple,  Walter.  But  where  would  you  begin?" 
Kennedy  passed  the  buck  right  back  to  me.  "Elimination  is 
the  first  step  in  running  down  a  mystery,  true.  But  not  too 
fast,  Walter." 

I  shifted  my  ground.  "What  poison  was  it  then?  Why  not 
tackle  that  next?"  I  had  a  vivid  picture  of  what  we  had  seen. 
"How  did  she  get  it?   I  can't  forget  it — her  face — that  green!" 

"Now  that  Dr.  Gibson  has  stepped  out  of  the  way,  I  think  I 
could  tell  that  quickly.    I  have  an  idea  how  it  was  done." 

"How?" 

"I'd  rather  not  say  until  I  have  a  chance  to  check  up  and 
confirm  my  suspicion." 

I  knew  it  was  useless  for  me  to  pursue  the  subject.  Nothing 
would  draw  a  word,  except  of  evasion,  from  Kennedy  until 
he  was  absolutely  sure  of  his  ground. 

"The  question  is,  then,  who  is  this  Dancing  Man?"  I  specu- 
lated.   "Is  that  a  cover?    Who's  ashore?    Merck!" 

"Not  necessarily  from  anyone  ashore,"  considered  Kennedy. 
"Someone  might  have  an  agent  ashore.  Now,  Judy,  what 
about  Donato,  this  Don  the  Dude?  He's  quite  a  well  known 
night-life  character.  Did — er — Don  ever  try  to  get  familiar 
with  you?" 

"IT  E  THINKS  all  the  girls  fall  for  him!     But  I  care  too 
li-    much  for  Ev  Barr — and,  besides,  it  makes  Trix  furious 
every  time  he  looks  at  another  girl.    Why,  he  might  have  sent 
Jjiat  note — that  is,  had  someone  ashore  (send  it  for  him. 


"That  wasn't  just  why  I  asked.  I  was  interested  in  his  habits 
and  his  hangouts.  Don  the  Dude  was  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  getting  this  unfortunate  affair  started.  Once  we  get 
started  on  him  right,  we  might  break  the  case  wide  open  and 
find  out  who  killed  Lola  Langhorne.  It  is  one  way  of  getting 
at  it.  The  point  is — is  there  any  place  out  here  where  Donato 
used  to  go?" 

"The  Exclusive  Club — their  country  roadhouse,  over  at 
Landing.  He  introduced  us  there.  We  all  used  to  drop  in 
there.     They — " 

"Then  that's  where  I  am  going.  But  I  think  you  had  better 
not  go,  Judy,  not  after  that  note.  You  go  to  your  aunt's. 
Whom  shall  I  ask  for,  in  order  to  get  in  right?" 

"Ask  for  Julius.     You  can  use  our  names." 

It  was  not  long  after  we  saw  Judy  unwillingly  on  her  way 
to  her  aunt's  before  we  arrived  at  the  Exclusive  Club  road- 
house.  It  was  a  long,  low,  earth-clinging  building,  like  an  old 
English  manorhouse.  Once  it  had  been  an  estate  but  now  it 
was  a  roadhouse.  It  was  near  the  water  and  on  the  roadside 
before  it  stood  an  old  ship's  figurehead  of  Hercules  on  a 
pedestal.  Hercules  had  once  drifted  up  from  a  wreck  in  a 
storm. 

There  was  a  wide  porch,  one  end  of  which  was  closed  in  to 
make  a  dining  room  for  all  the  year.  We  entered,  seeking  this 
end,  where  Kennedy  picked  out  a  corner,  nodding  as  he  did  so 
to  a  bus-boy,  "Send  Julius — only  Julius,  mind." 

Kennedy  has  a  way  of  making  himself  familiar  with  strange 
places  and  strangers.  By  the  time  Julius  arrived  he  was  ready 
to  greet  him  as  a  long-lost  friend. 

"Any  of  the  old  crowd  here?"  asked  Kennedy.  "We  just 
left  Judy.     I  saw  Maisie  this  morning,  too,  over  at  Port." 

Julius  nodded.  "Maisie's  been  here,  too — just  left  half  an 
hour  ago,  in  a  taxi." 

"Yes?     With  Jake  Merck?"  Kennedy  hazarded. 

Julius  nodded.  Business  was  what  he  was  there  for  and 
he  disappeared  to  execute  our  orders. 

I  glanced  at  Kennedy.  "Do  you  suppose  Maisie  is  double- 
crossing  McNaught  and  the  Government — or  is  Merck  'taking 
her  for  a  ride  ?'  " 

"I  hope  it's  not  a  stall,  for  us,"  was  all  he  replied.  Then  as 
Julius  returned  with  his  tray,  "I  thought  Merck  was  operating 
some  trucks?" 

Julius  nodded.     "He  was;  getting  some  stuff  into  the  city." 

"Do  you  know  where?" 

Julius  shook  his  head.     "I  suppose  Deitz  knows." 

"Sure;  Deitz,  Broadway  and  Forty-second.  Say,  would  you 
give  me  a  card  to  Dietz,  with  an  O.  K.?  I'm  buying  some 
good  stuff,  if  I  can  get  it  right. 

Julius  was  scrawling  an  address  and  an  O.  K.  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  cards  when  a  boy  came  with  a  telephone  message. 

"Mr.  Kendrick?" 

It  was  the  fictitious  name  we  had  agreed  on  before  leaving 
Judy  and  Craig  nodded. 

"Telephone,  sir." 

Kennedy  rose,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was  back  from  the 
booth.  "It  was  Judy,  as  you  guessed,  no  doubt,  Walter.  I 
think  we'll  be  moving  on  to  the  city.  She  tried  to  get  the 
'All  Alone'  again  by  Radio  at  her  aunt's.  No  answer.  But  she 
got  the  trawler,  'Alert,'  you  know  Ryder  Smith's  boat,  with 
Warner  Davis  and  Jean  Bartow  on  it.  The  'All  Alone'  has 
put  out  to  sea,  disappeared,  moving  to  some  other  place  where 
the  Government  boats  are  not  so  active." 

"Where?"  I  asked  blankly. 

"That's  why  we  have  to  go  into  the  city — this  Deitz  is  the 
one  to  tell  us  in  a  hurry!" 

Chapter  VI. 

FLAPPERS  AND  BOOTLEGGERS 

IT  WAS  the  opening  Kennedy  had  been  seeking  in  the  case. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  like  trying  to  move  a  spherical  safe; 
no  corners  to  take  hold  of.    Here  was  an  angle. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  we  were  back  in  the  city 
seeking  out  the  syndicate  bootlegger,  Deitz,  in  the  Broadway 
and  Forty-second  Street  Building.  He  was  there,  all  right, 
doing  business  under  the  guise  of  a  law  firm  whose  name  was 
on  the  door  and  whose  sheepskins  and  leather  books  were  in 
the  outer  office. 

What  interested  me  much  was  the  number  of  girls  about  as 
we  entered  the  building.  It  was  in  the  district  where  there 
are  many  theatrical  and  motion  picture  enterprises.  But  I 
felt  that  that  did  not  wholly  account  for  it.  The  fact  was  that 
here  was  an  alliance  of  flappers  and  bootleggers.  One  might 
well  despair  of  the  great  moral  reform  with  the  noble  motive. 

We  had  not  so  much  as  got  to  the  elevators  when  Kennedy 
turned  suddenly  aside  and  greeted  a  girl  who  had  been  talking 
to  a  lounge  lizard  in  a  belted  coat,  tailored  up  to  the  minute. 
To  my  amazement  I  saw  that  it  was  Maisie  Mellish! 

"How  did  you  get  here?  I  thought  you  were  out  in  the 
country  to  aid  Mr.  McNaught." 

"I  was;  sure.  But  he  beat  it  somewhere  on  his  own  business. 
Why  should  I  neglect  mine?"  She  slid  the  chewing  gum  back 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


ARAMOUNT  Expects  to  Recruit 

New  Screen  Stars  From  Radio  Talent 

Through  Merger  With  Columbia 


Buddy  Rogers  and 
Nancy  Carroll  Be- 
come Radio  Stars 


cJ^jadio  and  "Talkies" 
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A I  NT  ED  Dolls  of  the  Silver  Screen 
and  Royalty  of  the  Air   United  in 
Columbia-Paramount  A lliance 


NOW  COMES  the  wedding'  of  the  painted  dolls  of  the 
silver  screen  and  the  royalty  of  the  air.  Indulgent  audi- 
ences have  been  watching  the  growing  romance  with  the 
keenest  of  interest.  These  pages  in  Radio  Digest  have  told  of 
the  intermingling  of  talent  as  developed  in  California,  so  that 
the  voices  of  the  Radio  stars  were  combined  in  talking  pictures 
with  personalities  of  the  screen. 

It  has  all  come  to  pass  with  the  happy  alliance  of  Columbia 
and  Paramount.    On  the  night  of  September  21    the   nuptial 
ceremonies  were  flashed  across  the  continent  with  the  inaugura 
tion  of  the   Paramount-Publix   Radio   hour.    The   -nests   were 
indeed  legion.    They  comprised  the  united  audiences  of   fifty 
three  prominent  broadcasting  stations. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
took  a  bride  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  bride  brought  a  dowery 
of  $5,000,000  and  in  the  Columbia  family  circle  are  live  new 
members  in  the  board  of  directors  from  the  Paramount  circle. 

Most  significant  arc  the   whispers   from   the  backstairs   that 


while  in  the  main  the  Paramount- I'amous-Lasky  kin  folk  are 
out  to  use  the  air  for  exploitation  of  the  screen  stars  it  is  con- 
fidentially hoped  that  the  Columbia  family  will  produce  a  flock 
of  microphone  artists  superbly  fitted  to  work  on  the  lot  for 
song  and  dialog  films. 

And  Tinpan  Alley  is  all  agog  over  this  prospect.  These  are 
golden  days  for  the  long-haired  boys  ami  short-haired  girls 
who  key  their  existence  by  the  typewriter  and  piano.  Their 
peddling  days  are  over.  Big  producers  are  knocking  at  their 
doors. 

Columbia-Paramount  stars  participated  in  the  festivitu  - 
one  united  family.  Their  voices  were  picked  up  here  and  there 
across  the  continent  wherever  they  happened  to  be  beginning 
with  the  Long  Island  studios  and  on  to  Hollywood  on  the 
West  Coast;  It  was  a  most  gala  event.  And  among  those  who 
participated  was  the  smiling  pair  in  the  above  picture.  Buddj 
Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll,  who  joined  in  a  novel' 
mental  and  singing  duet. 
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This  Morning  Parade 
band  at  WTMJ  com- 
mences getting  hot 
during  the  otherwise 
cool  moments  from  7 
to  7  :45  a.  m.  Imagine 
conditions  'round 
about  11   p.  m. 


These  Won- 
der Bakers 
know  their 
do,  ra,  me 
when  it 
comes  to 
Ra-de-o  on 
the  net 


Norman  S.  Barnes  who 

puts  the  spark  of  good 

cheer  over  the  air  from 

WEBC    at    Duluth 


When  the  Dobyns  Shoestrings  start 

lacing  the  old  cat  on  fiddle,  guitar 

and  banjo  at   KGER,  Long   Beach, 

Calif.,    you   hear   something 


S.  F.  Northcott  has  long 
been  identified  with 
WBCM  at  Bay  City.  His 
voice  is  well  known  not 
only  in  Michigan  but 
across  the  border  in 
Canada 


It's  a  sober  hard  work- 
ing   orchestra    they 
have     at     WJAG     at 
Norfolk,   Neb. 


Emery 
Deusch  and 
his  Gypsy 
Orchestra 
bring  ro- 
mance and 
camp  fire 
s  cenes  to 
list  eners 
throughout 
the  country 
via  the  Co- 
lumbia Sys- 
tem 


Here  is  the  face  of 
the  Voice  of  Ala- 
bama, Sam  Benton, 
WAPI,  Birmingham 
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Maclnnes  Three  Musketeers, 
WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass. — all  for 
one  and  one  for  all.  They  draw 
their  trusties  and  cleave  the  cleffs 
every    Tuesday    night    at   9:30 


Scotty  Mc- 
Laren with 
his  high- 
land burr  is 
another  fa- 
vorite over 
the  Mich- 
igan station 
at  WBCM 
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Lady  Hay  came 
down  to  earth 
from  the  Zep  to 
broadcast  over 
NBC  at  San  Fran- 


Sir  Harry  Lauder 
made  his  Ameri- 
can Radio  debut 
a  short  time  ago 
from  New  York. 
Mike  always  was 
partial  to  the 
Scotch 


"Amos,  as  a  fresh 
air  steno,  I  thinks 
you  is  a  good  taxi 
pilot,  das  what  I 
think,"  says  Andy 


Violet 
Johnson  is 
the charm- 
ing little 
Cornhusk- 
er  who  fid- 
dles  and 
sings  over 
KSO 


World  War  vets  have  a 
warm  spot  in  their  hearts 
for  Ted  Tanner  who  makes 
the  WEBC  programs  at 
Duluth  vital  with  human 
interest 


Radio  made  this  orchestra  fa- 
mous, and  that's  one  reason  why 
Guy  Lombardo  is  so  popular  he 
has  to  trundle  his  Royal  Cana- 
dians about  by  airplane  to  keep 
his  dates 
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Those  Hawaiian  Storeys  are 
true.  Left  to  right,  Harley  Wendt 
and  Bud  Wendt;  then  come  the 
three  Hawaiian  Storeys,  Mar- 
shall, Royal  and  Dave  Storey, 
KSTP 


Pretty  soon  you'll  hear  axes  ring 
and  trees  falling,  the  Sylvania 
Foresters  seem  about  to  break 
forth  into  one  of  their  famous 
medleys 
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CK\\\  Munday  Talks  a  la  "Jawja" 


JJ/ILLIAM  C.  MUNDAY,  Jr.,  or  just  plain 
TV  Bill  Munday,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called, 
is  a  lawyer.  That  is,  he  could  be  if  he  wanted 
to,  but  he  likes  writing  sports  for  the  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Journal  and  sitting  in  front  of  the 
mike  describing  football  games  for  NBC  list- 
eners better.  Bill  has  a  personality  all  his  own, 
and  the  games  he  carries  to  the  Radio  listen- 
ers have  a  little  something  added  that  helps  to 
bring  them  right  into  the  room.  His  Southern 
drawl,  so  popular  with  fans  all  over  the  coun- 
try, is  not  forced  or  exaggerated. 

LEGAL  records  give  his  name  as  William  C.  Munday,  Jr. 
Chicago    Radio    scribes    nicknamed    him    the    "crap- 
shooting  announcer." 

But  to  millions  of  followers  of  sports  and  to  Radio 
listeners  from  coast  to  coast  he's  Bill  Munday — and  he  pre- 
fers it  that. 

Munday,  were  he  so"  inclined,  could  practice  law  at  the 
Georgia  bar.  Or,  if  anxious  to  acquire  a  fashionable  sun  tan, 
he  could  spend  a  season  in  the  pitcher's  box  of  some  minor 
league  in  the  Southeast.  He  prefers'  to  write  sports  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  this  fall  he  will  have  another  job  to  handle 
that  is  very  much  to  his  fancy — describing  football  games  for 
listeners  to  the  National  Broadcasting  company's  coast  to  coast 
network. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  the  NBC  to  have  the 
drawling  "Jawja"  boy  describe  ten  of  the  outstanding  inter- 
collegiate gridiron  spectacles  of  the  season.  His  first  broad- 
cast of  the  season  was  an  account  of  the  Yale-Georgia  tilt 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  Stadium,  Athens,  Ga.,  the  after- 
noon of  October  12. 




POPULAR  NBC  Sports  Expert 

Also  Qualifies  as  a  Baseball 
Pitcher  and  Reporter 


Munday  was  born  in  Atlanta  on  Labor  Day,  1903,  and,  ac- 
cording to  himself  has  "been  laboring  ever  since."  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Georgia  when  he  was  20  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  immediately — making  him  the 
youngest  attorney  in  the  records  of  the  state.  He  didn't  take 
law  very  seriously,  however,  and  continued  to  cover  sports 
events  for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  a  job  he'd  held  since  he  was  15 
years  old.  Incidentally  he  has  covered  for  his  paper  every 
game  played  by  the  University  of  Georgia  eleven  since  1920  and 
he  has  followed  his  alma  mater's  team  into  twenty-seven  states. 

He  made  his  debut  as  a  broadcaster  through  station  WSB 
in  Atlanta  when  he  described  a  basketball  game.  That  was 
several  years  ago. 

HIS  debut  as  a  network  announcer  and  also  as  a  broad- 
caster of  football  was  made  last  October  when  Yale 
played  Georgia.  Phillips  Carlin,  NBS  sports  announcer  for 
the  game,  sent  a  note  to  Munday,  who  was  in  the  press  box, 
to  give  a  resume  of  the  game  between  halves.  Munday  took 
to  the  microphone  like  a  chorus  girl  to  a  news  photographer. 
Carlin  told  Graham  McNamee  about  the  clever  sports  writer 
in  Atlanta  and  when  McNamee  described  the  Georgia  Tech- 
Notre  Dame  game  in  Atlanta  he  called  upon  Munday  for  a 
resume.  The  result  was  that  when  Georgia  Tech  played 
Southern  California  in  the  Rose  Bowl  at  Pasadena  last  De- 
cember Munday  was  at  the  microphone  for  two  quarters  of  the 
game.   Another  good  sports  announcer  has  been  discovered. 

It  was  during  the  Pacific  Coast  game  that  Munday  coined 
his  famous  "crapshooters'  formation"  phrase.  He  used  it  to 
describe  huddles  and  the  phrase  caught  on.  Thousands  of  let- 
ters of  comment  on  the  Georgian's  drawling  delivery  and  his 
apparent  perfect  understanding  of  the  game  followed.  - 

In  February  he  was  at  the  microphone  for  the  NBC  when 
the  Sharkey-Stribling  bout  in  Miami  was  described.  More 
favorable  comment  followed  and  the  arrangement  to  have  him 
cover  ten  games  this  fall  was  the  result. 

Munday  likes  Radio  broadcasting  he  says.  He  compares 
the  microphone  to  a  typewriter  and  tries  to  paint  his  picture 
with  spoken  words  instead  of  written  ones.  He  tries  to  forget 
himself  as  he  talks  and  to  let  his  mind  and  spoken  words 
follow  every  phase  of  the  game  he  is  witnessing. 

He  has  never  had  "mike  fright"  he  says,  and  when  he  was 
broadcasting  the  game  in  Pasadena  his  only  emotion,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  interest  in  the  game,  was  that  he  was  homesick.  He 
had  married  a  short  time  before  he  left  for  the  coast. 

"So  I  just — just  pretended  I  was  talking  to  my  bride,"  he 
said.  "It  was  one  of  the  few  domestic  scenes  in  which  I  did 
all  the  talking." 

HIS  biggest  thrill  in  football  came  when  the  University 
of  Georgia,  with  a  team  rated  as  mediocre,  met  Georgia 
Tech  last  fall  and  made  a  touchdown  in  the  first'  five  minutes 
of  play. 

While  he  has  broadcast  descriptions  of  baseball,  basketball 
and  football,  as  well  as  one  important  boxing  bout,  he  likes 
football  best  of  all  because  it  gives  him  the  feeling  of  a  war 
correspondent  describing  the  maneuvers  of  two  armies  on  a 
battlefield.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  football  is  the  hardest 
sport  to  describe  because,  on  an  average,  the  ball  is  in  motion 
only  nine  minutes  out  of  the  sixty  minutes  of  play. 

He  enjoys  working  side  by  side  with  McNamee  but  at  the 
same  time  is  very  anxious  to  avoid  using  McNamee's  style — 
to  be  himself,  in  other  words. 

He  played  baseball  on  the  Georgia  U  team  and  was  a  south- 
paw pitcher,  which  he  describes  as  "the  lowest  form  of  animal 
life."  He  also  has  hurled  for  teams  in  the  Piedmont  and 
South  Atlantic  baseball  leagues.  He  never  considered  pro- 
fessional baseball  as  a  serious  career,  he  says. 

Munday  enjoys  reading  the  letters  from  Radio  listeners — 
he  received  many  of  them  after  the  California  game.  He 
doesn't  mind  being  kidded,  as  he  believes  that  people  usually 
like  the  persons  they  poke  fun  at.  He  also  finds  many  sen- 
sible suggestions  scattered  through  the  letters  and  thinks  that 
Radio  entertainers  should  read  the  applause  mail  as  carefully 
as  an  actor  listens  to  applause  during  the  production  of  a  play. 

His  southern  drawl,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  from 
the  entire  country,  is  not  forced  or  exaggerated.  His  speech 
in  ordinary  conversation  among  friends  is  identical  with  that 
he  uses  on  the  air  and  he  is  an  adept  at  coining  unusual  and 
often  funny  phrases  and  expressions. 
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<JiAL  TOTTEN  Going  Big 

4"  S  PORTS 

By  Charles  J.  Gilchrest 


HAL  TOTTEN  is  a  great  story  teller.  And  his  work 
in  broadcasting  major  league  baseball  as  well  as  col- 
lege football  and  basketball  for  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Station  WMAQ  adds  much  to  his  already  vast 
lore  of  sporting  life. 

In  building  up  national  renown  for  his  Radio  reporting  on 
sporting  events,  Hal  has  been  greatly  aided  by  his  earlier  train- 
ing in  straight  reporting  for  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Babe  Ruth  is  one  of  the  big  timers  in  big  league  baseball 
whom  Hal  likes  personally  as  much  as  do  the  thousands  of 
fans  who  follow  his  home  run  average.  The  Babe  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  are  personal  admirers  of  Hal's  work. 

Mrs.  Ruth  does  not  always  attend  the  games  when  her 
famous  husband  knocks  'em  out  of  the  lot.  There  is  too 
much  excitement,  people  stare  at  her  and  give  her  so  much 
attention  that  she  would  rather  not  be  present. 

So  instead  of  going  out  to  Comiskey  park  when  the  Yankees 
met  the  White  Sox  she  went  to  the  Congress  hotel.  There 
she  joined  friends  and  they  tuned  in  WMAQ  to  hear  Hal. 

"And  she's  some  critic,  too,"  Hal  states.  "When  the  game 
is  over  Mrs.  Babe  always  calls  up  and  if  I  didn't  do  a  good 
job  I  hear  about  it.  But  then  she  is  just  as  free  with  her 
congratulations  for  good  work. 

"The  Babe  went  in  a  slump  last  time  the  Yankees  met  the 
Sox  here.  They  opened  on  Sunday  and  the  first  thing  Babe 
did  was  to  hurt  his  leg  in  the  third  inning. 

"So  to  the  showers  and  then  up  to  the  Congress  hotel,  where 
he  joined  Mrs.  Ruth  and  the  party.  The  sports  writers  at 
Comiskey  park  have  a  pool  they  run  on  the  Babe.  Each  of 
the  nine  antes  a  dollar  and  the  one  with  the  inning  in  which 
Babe  makes  his  home  run  takes  all. 

"Well,  Babe  went  out  at  the  third  inning  and  the  boys  set 
up  a  howl.  Who  was  going  to  get  the  nine  dollars?  I  men- 
tioned on  the  air  what  they  were  arguing  about  and  right 
away  Mrs.   Ruth  calls  me  on  the  phone. 

"  'Hal,'  she  said.  'Stop  that  pool.  There's  the  jinx  that 
put  the  Babe  in  the  slump.'  " 

WMAQ's  peerless  sports  announcer  likes  to  hear  from 
the  oldtimers  when  baseball  is  on.  He  knows  the  history  of 
the  game  so  thoroughly  that  when  names  are  mentioned  of 
the  big  time  players  of  a  decade  or  more  ago  he  knows  who 
they  are  and  just  what  they  did. 

THUS  the  biggest  thrill  he  got  out  of  the  season  this  year 
was  brought  him  by  veterans  who  have  long  since  given 
up  the  diamond.  Joe  Tinker  came  all  the  way  up  to  Chicago 
to  watch  the  Cubs  work  after  having  heard  some  of  Hal's 
reports  on  his  Radio  set  down  in  his  home  town  in  Florida. 
Joe  was  a  member  of  Frank  Chance's  famous  old  time  Cubs 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  doubleplay  combinations  of  all 
times. 

That  combination,  Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance,  has  long 
since  passed  into  history.  But  time  was  when  it  was  deadly 
to  those  who  opposed  Chicago's  Bruins.  Chance  of  course 
has  long  since  passed  from  this  life,  and  Evers  is  now  coach 
of  the  Boston  Braves. 

Jimmy  Archer  is  another  old  timer  of  the  Cubs  who  has 
come  up  to  see  Hal  this  year  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
work  over  WMAQ.  Also  Frank  Schulte,  the  home  run  king 
of  his 'day,  who  was  known  as  "Wildfire"  when  the  Cubs 
had  him. 

Lefty  Pearce  used  to  pitch  for  Mr.  Wrigley's  outfit.  Lefty 
tuned  in  Hal  one  day  and  got  hot  and  bothered.  The  result 
was  that  he  came  to  Chicago  for  his  vacation  and  spent  it 
watching  the  Bruins  in  action. 

Surprisingly  as  it  may  seem,  the  girls  are  very  rabid  Cub  fans. 
Hal  has  found  out.  They  want  autographs  from  Totten  and 
don't  care  where  the  autograph  is  put.  Some  of  them  have 
brought  him  coin  purses,  pocketbooks,  slickers,  leather  jackets 
and  white  shoes  to  autograph. 

He  has  put  his  name,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  fair  fans, 
on  their  shoulders  and  on  their  knees,  on  their  dolls  and  even 
their  dresses.  One  woman  even  brought  him  a  wire  haired 
terrier  and  ;>■  big  red  crayon.  The  terrier  was  soon  strutting 
around  with  "Hal  Totten"  printed  on  his  back.  It  wouldn't 
last  long  enough  though,  was  the  woman's  complaint.  Even 
that  dog  had  to  be  washed  once  in  a  while. 


LfXPERIENCE  as  Reporter  Big  Help  to 
*-J  WMAQ  Football  and  Baseball  Expert 
Gives   Snappy   and    Vivid    Description  of 
Action  in  Games 


HAL  TOTTEN  knows  baseball,  no  question  about 
that.  Even  the  veterans  of  the  diamond  listen  when 
Hal  goes  on  the  air,  and  he  knows  every  one  of  the 
old   timers,   who  they   are   and   what   they   have   done. 

OWNERS  of  both  the  Chicago  major  league  teams,  the 
Cuhs  and  the  Sox,  find  Hal  a  great  help  in  summer  time. 
The  families  insist  on  vacations,  and  both  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
and  Charlie  Comiskey  want  to  follow  their  team. 

So  both  have  turned   to   Radio.     Wrigley   tunes   in   Totten's 
reports   at    his    Lake    Geneva    summer    home,    and    often 
on   the  telephone  afterwards   to  ask    Hal  about   technicalities 
of  the  day's  game.     Comiskey  does  the  same  thing  from  Eagle 
River,  farther  up  in  Wisconsin. 

When  Johnnie  Mostil  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg  he 
couldn't  be  with  his  Sox  companions.  So  in  hisjioiue  in 
Whiting,  Indiana,  the  Hose  outfielder  followed  events  through 
1  lal's  reports. 

The  same  with  Charlie  Grimm.  Charlie  broke  his  baud 
and  had  to  stay  home  in  St.  Louis.  But  the  Cubs'  captain 
didn't   miss  any  of   the- games,  thanks  to    Hal. 

The  toughest  competition  Hal  ever  had  in  broadcasting 
sports  was  when  Knute  Rockne  went  on  the  air.  Notre  Dame's 
famous  coach  broadcast  a  Xorthw  cstcrn-Dartsmouth  game  in 
Evanston    from   the   booth    next    to   Hal's. 

"The  wall  between  the  booths  was  so  thin."  Hal  tells,  "that 
T  couldn't  help  hearing  him.  Rockne  knows  football  so  well 
that  he  could  tell  just  about  what  was  happening  just  from 
seeing  it   start.     1  had  to  wait   until   it   got   going. 

"That  was  tough  competition.  He  knows  so  much  more 
football  than  I  do.  Rut  then  1  had  been  trained  as  a  reporter 
and  knew  how  to  throw  words  around  faster  than  he  did. 
So  we  broke  just   about   even. 

"When   talking  about    Northwestern,"   Hal  added      "Don'1 

Forget  Dick   llanley.     That  bo\    certainly  has  a  store  oi  Stories 
From    the    grid,      1    get    a    lot    o\    stuff    for    my    stories    in    the 
sports  section  oi  the  Daily   News  from   Dick." 
mtinued  on  page  101 1 
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3\Qght 


on  the 


Banda  Sea 


By  RALSTON  LATTIMORE 


EARLY  in  the  morning  the  captain  had  put  the  ship  in 
close  to  the  coast  of  Timor.  A  fetid  odor  of  drying 
copra,  spoiled  fish,  and  spice  emanated  from  the  brown 
parched  hills  splotched  here  and  there  with  the  blue 
green  or  tropical  foliage.  The  north  end  of  the 
island  which  we  were  passing  was  said  to 
belong  to  the  Portuguese,  but  from  the  barren 
aspect  of  the  shores  that  confronted  us,  it  did 
not  look  as  if  they  were  doing  much  to  improve 
their  property.  Through  field  glasses  several 
lonely  whitewashed  bungalows  were  visible  and 
a  cluster  of  grass  huts  shaped  like  bee  hives  on 
stilts.  Standing  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  these 
huts  two  or  three  naked  brown  people  were 
watching  the  ship.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  East  we  had  come  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  to  see.  It  was  disappointing,  but  we  were 
too  hot  to  be  concerned. 

For  over  a  week  it  had  been  too  hot.  Ever 
since  we  had  doubled  Cape  York  and  left 
Thursday  Island  behind,  a  purple  dot  in  Torres 
Strait,  we  had  been  steaming  with  the  wind,  a 
wind,  so  slight  that  it  left  the  surface  of  the  sea 
a  green   glass   mirror  to  reflect  the  white  hot 


A  MISCHIEVOUS  PIRATE  and  a 

_/X  String  of  Race  Horses  Set  Loose  in 

Mad  Panic  on  a  Shipload  of  Terrified 

Passengers  Make  This  Tale  Thrilling  and 

Unusual 


high  and  waves  frequently  swashed  the  decks,  the  animals  were 
terrified  and  struggled  to  break  out  of  their  stalls,  but  north 
of  Brisbane,  after  we  entered  the  channel  back  of  Great  Barrier 
reef,  they  calmed  down  a  bit. 

However,  it  was  obvious  that  they  did  not  care  for  ocean 
travel.  Nervous  and  impatient  at  being  cooped  up  in  stalls  in 
which  they  could  neither  turn  around  nor  lie  down,  they 
stamped  the  deck  with  their  hoofs,  jerked  at  their  halters, 
and  tried  to  bite  the  native  boys  who  came  to  feed  them. 

IT  WAS  impossible  to  clean  the  stalls  properly  and  in  the 
fearful  heat  along  the  equator,  the  odor  grew  in  strength 
each  day  until  one  of  the  passengers  in  describing  the  journey 


rays  of  the  sun.  And  always  with  us  was  the  disgusting,  acrid 
smell  of  sweating  horses  and  the  stables.  The  odor  enveloped 
us  like  a  filthy  garment  we  could  not  shed.  It  permeated  our 
food  and  we  breathed  it  when  we  slept. 

Stabled  aft  on  the  main  deck  were  sixty  horses,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  ship's  cargo  next  to  the  twenty  thou- 
sands in  gold  coin  destined  for  the  Bank  of  Holland  in  Batavia 
for  the  account  of  some  wealthy  Englishman.  The  horses  were 
being  transported  from  South  Australiaxto  the  racetracks  of 
Singapore  and  Medan.     Out  from  Sydney,  when  the  sea  was 


As  if  by  magic  two  horses  leaped 
furiously  from  the  shadows  .  .  . 
rearing,  kicking  and  pawing  they 
assumed  gigantic  proportions  in 
the  uncertain  light. 
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said  that  it  was  like  drifting  through  eternity  on  a  corpse.  After 
the  first  week,  tfee  twenty  odd  passengers  had  found  out  every- 
thing there  was  to  know  about  each  other  and  thenceforth  were 
bored  with  personal  histories. 

The  ship,  the  S.  S.  Van  Mooten,  a  Dutchman  in  the  Indies- 
Australia  trade  with  her  home  port  at  Batavia,  made  six  round 
trips  annually  between  Singapore  and  Melbourne.  The  officers 
were  all  self  expatriated  Hollanders  on  whom  good  beer  and 
the  indolent  climate  had  had  an  effect.  The  captain  was  a 
jolly  character  who  scoffed  at  the  stirring  romances  of  Joseph 
Conrad  and  who  loved  to  describe  the  horror  of  death  by 
cholera.  The  crew  was  an  ill  assortment  of  Javanese,  island- 
ers, Arabs,  and  Chinese  boys  from  the  cut-throat  island  of 
Hainan.  Most  of  them  wore  a  one-piece  garment  wrapped 
around  their  middle  like  an  infant's  diaper. 

As  I  lay  sweltering  in  a  deck  chair  after  lunch,  I  tried  to 
reconcile  myself  to  the  philosophy  that  one  must  traverse  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  know  what  parts  to  avoid.  The  only 
sound  was  the  throbbing  of  the  engines  and  the  high  pitched 
droning  chatter  of  a  fat  chimney  builder  from  Chicago  who 
was  haranguing  bis  wife  over  innumerable  mugs  of  beer  in 
the  smoking  room.  It  was  the  siesta  hour  and  he  was  using  the 
time  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  remodeling  the  Orient  in 
accordance  with  an  American  ideal  of  progress.  "Pep!  That's 
what  they  need!  Pep!  Imagine  sleeping  all  afternoon  in 
Chicago!" 

It  was,  indeed,  a  deplorable  thought.  However,  at  the 
moment  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  might  go  to  sleep 
and  sleep  forever  in  the  midst  of  the  Banda  Sea. 

We  had  long  left  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Timor  in  the 
haze  astern  and  were  now  headed  for  Celebes  across  a  cauldron 
of  simmering  brass.  I  moved  over  to  the  rail  in  hope  cf  find- 
ing a  stray  breath  of  air.  Far  off  on  the  horizon  the  sun  was 
drawing  water  and  columns  of  vaoor  were  rising  to  the  skv 


was  something  to  look  at.  Wondering  what  the  tiny  object 
might  be.  I  was  about  to  reach  for  a  field  glass  that  was 
dangling  from  the  back  of  a  steamer  chair,  when  suddenly  the 
ship  swerved  sharply  out  of  her  course  and  bore  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  speck  I  had  just  been  watching.  Here  was 
mystery  to  pique  the  dullest  curiosity. 

I   seized  the  field  glass  and  trotted  forward.     Through  the 
glasses  the  speck  became  an  outrigger  canoe.    I  could  see  no 


The  howling  of  the  natives,  the 
wailing  of  the  women,  the  cry- 
ing of  the  horses,  the  cursing 
of  the  men  resounded  like  a 
medley  of  doom. 


like    steam    from    the    surface    of   a    boiling 
kettle. 

A  small  dark  speck  on  the  desert  of  water 
caught  and  held  my  attention.      Here  at    last 


one  in  it,  but  my  blood  tingled  with  ex- 
citement, for  1  knew  that  no  captain 
would  proceed  out  oi  his  course  to  exani- 
ne  a  derelict  canoe.  The  little  boat  was 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  and  had  probably  drifted  loose  from 
some  fishing  fleet  of  catamarans. 

From  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  brii 
I  could  see  into  the  canoe,    There  was  a  whitish  object  it 
bul   1  could  not  distinguish  what  it  was.     We  were  now  a 
mile  away.     1  looked  again  through  the  glasses.  .  .  . 

TH  K  SCKXK  comes  hack  tomenow.  .  .  .  The  whitish  < 
is  a  man.    lie  is  lying  motionless  in  the  bottom  oi  the  canoe. 

There  is  a  sharp  blast  from  the  ship's  whistle.     1  am  SO  st.r 
that  I  nearly  loose  my  Foothold  on  the  ladder.     The  man  in  the 

■'tinned   on   pa.ee    10O 


"C7dl  the  World,"  WLAC  Motto 


GJhrift  Station  at  Nashville  Places  no 

Limit  on  Size  of  its  Radio  Audience 


DOWN  in  Old  Tennessee,  right  in  Nashville,  is  a  station 
that  can  be  easily   considered  one  of  the  voices   of  the 
Old   South.     It  has  talked  to  the  world,  and  via  return 
mail    has   come   such   a   generous   response   of   letters   as 
to  overwhelm  the  staff. 

Australia  had  its- say;  New  Zealand  came  over  the  Pacific  with 
its  messages  and  letters;  New  Foundland  and  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Can.,  expressed  their  reactions,  and  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  have  found  representation  in  the  mail  that 
has  come  to  WLAC. 

WLAC  is  known  as  the  Thrift  Station  of  the  Life  and 
Casualty  Insurance  company,  and  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  August  6,  1928.  The  studio  control  room  is 
located  in  the  fifth  floor  of  the  insurance  company's 
building,  right  in  the   heart  of  the   City  of  Nashville. 

Five  miles  out  of  Nashville  in  a  Spanish  bungalow, 
where  the  engineer  lives  in  cozy  style,  is  the  transmitter 
of  WLAC.  The  apparatus  is  Western  Electric  of  5,000 
watts,  the  station  being  the  first  to  go  on  the  air  using 
a  Western  Electric  crystal  control. 

The  studio  is  operated  under  the  able 
management  of  John  A.  Lewis,  one  of 
the  South's  well-known  baritones.  He 
is  assisted  by  William  S.  Perry,  director 
of  musical  activities,  who  was  Tennes- 
see's representative  in  1927  in  the 
Atwater  Kent  contest,  and  Luke  Lea 
Roberts,  director  of  publicity. 

The  staff  includes  William  O'Connor 


executive,    a    good   mixer    and    the    type   of 
personality  that  is  popular  in  a  studio. 

The  staff  orchestra  is  a  crack  organization 
which    functions    under    the    baton    of    Vito 
Pelletierri,  formerly  of  the  Andrew  Jackson 
hotel.    Last  year  it  was  voted  the  most  pop- 
ular   orchestra    in    the 
South  in  the  Radio  Di- 
gest Poll,  and  for  many 
months  held  the  lead  in 
this  contest. 

The  third  an- 
niversary of  the 
founding  of  the 
station  will  be 
celebrated  No- 
vember 28,  1929. 


"another  l'tate  dg^jo^mthe  A^te^ 
Kent  contest  in  192s!'    tlc*-''^a  capable 


John  A.  Lewis, 
manager  of 
WLAC.  Inset, 
staff  orchestra, 
Vito  Pelletierri, 
director.  Below, 
Bungalow,  heSsmg" 
'transmitter     and 


towers  near  Nash- 
ville. 
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GJtE  SENDS  THOUGHTS 

GJk™*h  The  Ether 


T\UNNINGER 
f  J  Projects  Tele- 
pathic Images  to 
Listeners  Over  the 
NBC  Chain  on  the 
Ghost  Hour  Feature. 


By  William  Burke  Miller 

DOUBTLESS  the  world's  strangest  experiment  in  telep- 
athy was  staged  by  Dunninger  this  summer,  when  he 
successfully  projected  by  Radio  one  of  three  test 
thoughts  to  more  than  55  per  cent  of  his  listeners  in 
the  Ghost  Hour  feature  of  the  National  Broadcasting  company. 

Had  the  55  per  cent  accurately  received  two  of  the  three 
telepathic  images,  psychic  experts  would  have  been  forced  to 
admit  the  results  as  evidential.  As  it  was,  Dunninger  estab- 
lished the  most  impressive  grounds  for  further  experiment  in 
electro-telepathy  to  be  found  on  official  record. 

"It  is  extremely  significant,"  Dunninger  declares,  "that  it 
was  by  the  aid  of  Radio  that  the  new  record  was  established. 
No  one  is  positive  by  exactly  what  means  Radio  waves  reach 
the  listener,  and  perhaps  in  its  rays  will  be  found  a  clue  to  the 
understanding  of  what  telepathy  really  is." 

Dunninger's  experiment  was  not  complicated.  As  an  open- 
ing feature  of  the  NBC's  "Ghost  Hour"  he  announced  that  he 
would  attempt  to  project  through  the  ether  over  the  Radio 
waves  three  images;  one  the  name  of  an  American  President, 
the  second  a  number  of  three  digits,  and  lastly  a  simple  draw- 
ing of  a  geometrical  figure. 

A  few  seconds  of  concentration  before  the  microphone  was 
all  Dunninger  required  to  transmit  the  mental  images,  and  he 
invited  his  listeners  in  many  important  cities  of  the  United 
States  to  report  what  they  received. 


4  4rrlHE  correct  answers  were  sealed  in  an  envelope  just  be- 
J-  fore  the  broadcast,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Reinald  W'er- 
renrath,  noted  concert  baritone  and  member  of  the  distin- 
guished "test  committee."  This  envelope  was  not  opened  until 
the  following  week,  when  S.  L.  Rothafel  (RoxyJ,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  broke  the  seal  and  announced  the  correct 
answers  in  the  "Ghost  Hour"  that  night. 

Oyer  2,000  replies  were  submitted  to  Dunninger  by  the 
Radio  audience,  revealing  that  more  than  55  per  cent  had  accu- 
rately received  at  least  one  of  the  three  test  ideas.  This 
degree  of  accuracy  is  unheard-of,  either  by  direct  or  indirect 
electric  means. 

"Many  new  angles  of  approach  to  the  study  of  mental  science 
are  suggested  by  the  results  of  the  Radio  test,"  Dunninger 
states.  "For  instance,  the  effects  of  distance  seem  erratic; 
listeners  in  St.  Louis  having  been  much  more  accurate  than 
those  in  Detroit,  but  the  lead  of  both  cities  overshadowed  by 
the  greater  return  from  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitts- 
burgh listeners  seemed  to  get  the  images  much  more  clearly 
than  in  Kansas  City. 

"Of  the  2,000  replies,  more  than  40  per  cent  clearly  received 
the  thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  American  President; 
considerably  less  saw  397  as  the  correct  'number  of  three 
digits,'  but  an  amazing  number  clearly  saw  the  simple  drawing 
I  intended — a  small  house  with  four  windows  and  one  door, 
with  crude  chimney  and  plain  triangular  roof. 

"Many  even  intuitively  perceived  that  ideas  No.  1  and  No.  3 
were  connected;  they  associated  the  thought  of  President  Lin- 
coln with  a  rude  log  cabin.  Others  said  they  could  not  draw, 
but  described  the  house  perfectly. 

('Continued  on  page  120) 
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DUNNINGER,  exponent  of  mental  telepathy,  is  shown  above  in  the  act  of  transmitting  thoughts  by  Radio. 
In  a  recent  test  through  the  NBC  he  projected  one    of    three    thoughts    to    55    per    cent    of    his    audience. 
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Airy  Go 


FROM  the  East— from'  the  West— from 
the  North — from  the  South — from  all 
over  this  great  continent  come  demands  for 
more  news  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
broadcasting  stations.  The  great  army  of 
listeners,  readers  of  Radio  Digest,  is  seek- 
ing information,  seeking  facts  and  seeking 
gossip — news  of  any  kind  and  all  kinds, 
concerning  their  favorite  station,  concern- 
ing the  favorite  stars  they  hear  but  cannot 
see. 

In  answer  to  this  ever  increasing  demand 
the  editors  of  Radio  Digest  have  inaugu- 
rated this  section.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  it  has  been  divided  into  six 
sections,  the  East,  the  South,  the.  Middle 
West,  the  West,  the  Far  West  and  Canada, 
Still  another  grouping  has  been  provided 
for  interesting  items  of  Radio  news  that  do 
not  fall  into  any  definite  geographical  sec- 
tion. This  lias  been  classified  as  general 
and  leads  the  other  divisions. 

The  cooperation  of  broadcasting  stations 
is  asked  in  making  this  department  of 
Radio  Digest  as  complete  and  as  interesting 
as  possible.  The  aim  is  to  include  as  many 
stations  and  as  much  news  as  space  permits. 


as 

The  use  of  Radio  as  an  aid  to  mission- 
ary work  is  the  experiment  to  be  made 
by  the  Rev.  Julian  Hartig  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  eight  American  associates  at 
their  new  post  in  the  province  of  East 
Hupeh,  China. 

By  means  of  a  receiving  set,  to  be 
installed  in  the  Catholic  Mission  at 
Wuchang  by  the  Crosley  Radio  corpora- 
tion, the  Rev.  Hartig  hopes  to  spread  the 
doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will  through- 
out that  particular  section  of  war-torn 
China. 

The  Rev.  Hartig  and  his  band  of  cru- 
saders sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
September  13.  Just  before  the  party  left 
Cincinnati  it  was  suggested  to  the  Rev. 
Hartig  that  Radio  might  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  Christianity's  invasion  of 
the  Orient.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
religious  services  and  educational  pro- 
grams broadcast  from  the  Radio  stations 
on  the  coast  of  China  could  easily  be 
received  at  the  mission  in  Wuchang, 
about  550  miles  inland.  Programs  are 
broadcast  both  in  Chinese  and  in 
English. 

The  Rev.  Hartig  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  approval  of  the  idea. 

"I  am  sure  that  Radio  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  march  of 
civilization  through  the  Orient,"  he  said. 
"To  the  natives  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
interior  we  can  bring  many  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  civilized  cities  of  the 
coast  of  China  now  enjoy.  The  uncul- 
tured inhabitants  of  the  inland  province 
will  be  able  to  hear  instructive  lectures 
by  China's  leading  educators;  keep  in 
touch  with  current  events,  and  enjoy  the 
world's  best  music. 

"The  Radio  should  be  especially  help- 
ful to  the  native  boys  at  the  mission  who 
arc  studying  to  become  Chinese  Catholic 
priests.  The  broadcasts  given  in  English 
will  help  them  learn  our  language." 

The  youthful  priest  said  he  believed 
that  the  novelty  of  the  Radio  would 
attract  to  the  mission  many  Chinese  wjho 
otherwise  might  reject  the  overtures  of 
tl'r   missionaries. 


THROUGH  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company  Gloria 
Swanson,  singing  in  London,  was  heard 
in  this  country.  The  program  in  which 
she  was  heard  was  rebroadcast  on  short 
waves  from  5SW  at  Chelmsford,  Eng- 
land, and  was  picked  up  at  the  RCA  ex- 
perimental station  at  Riverhead,  Long 
Island.  It  went  on  land  wires  to  the 
NBC  studios  in  New  York  for  distribu- 
tion to  a  network  of  seventeen  stations 
from  WEAF,  New  York. 

The  rebroadcast  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Radio  listeners  and  was  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  regular  Thursday  afternoon 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum  program.  Miss 
Swanson  was  introduced  from  the  Lon- 
don studios  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
company  by  L'Estrange  Fawcett,  British 
film  critic.  It  was  her  first  Radio  ap- 
pearance, she  said,  and  her  soprano  voice 
singing  "Love"  came  clearly  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Gloria's  Radio  appearance  was  in 
connection  with  her  debut  in  the  talkies 
in  "The  Trespasser."  Her  song  was 
written  by  Elsie  Janis. 


On  Changing  Habits 

RADIO  is  responsible  for  changing 
the  habits  of  the  American  people, 
according  to  Morgan  L.  Eastman,  man- 
ager of  WENR.  The  first  big  change 
to  be  noticed,  according  to  Mr.  East- 
man, is  that  the  business  offices  are 
opening  much  later  in  the  morning,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities.  Many  of  them 
don't  start  the  day  until  nine,  and  even 
ten  o'clock,  whereas  the  employe  for- 
merly appeared  on  the  scene  about 
eight. 

"For  some  time  it  has  been  noted  that 
people  are  retiring  later  at  night  and 
arising  later  in  the  morning,"  says  Mr. 
Eastman.  "While  this  is  not  entirely 
due  to  Radio,  I  believe  that  it  has  had 
some  effect.  Not  only  in  the  city,  but 
in  the  country  as  well,  people  are  sitting 
up  just  a  little  later  at  night  to  listen  to 
Radio  programs.  Some  of  the  best  fea- 
tures are  heard  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening,  and  distance  reception  is  par- 
ticularly good  at  that  time. 

"Heretofore  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  habits  of  people  who  live 
in  small  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
because  there  are  few  attractions  in 
such  places  to  keep  them  up  late  at 
night.  With  the  advent  of  Radio  this 
was  changed  and  an  era  of  'late  rising' 
is  making  itself  noticed." 


"QAY,  DOC,  how  do  you  make  a  noise 

^  like  a  cat  purring?" 

The  doctor  is  the  "Doctor  of  Noise" 
at  any  broadcasting  studio  and  the  ques- 
tion, or  one  like,  is  just  something  in 
the  ordinary  routine  as  a  dramatic,  or 
other  program  is  in  process  of  rehearsal. 
The  profession  of  noise  making,  which 
is  growing  and  developing  every  day  in 


the  studios,  is  explained  by  John  Mor- 
ris, control  room  engineer  of  WENR. 

'  "Within  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
the  development  of  the  Radio  sketch  in 
broadcasting,"  says  Mr.  Morris.  "These 
sketches  require  properties  just  as  the 
stage  does,  except  that  they  are  invis- 
ible. In  almost  every  sketch  it  is  nec- 
essary to  imitate  some  extraneous  me- 
chanical noise.  Either  the  listening  au- 
dience hears  the  whir  of  an  airplane, 
the  popping  of  a  machine  gun,  the  buzz 
of  a  saw,  or  some  other  effect. 

"One  of  the  eccentricities  of  Radio  is 
the  fact  that  under  our  present  methods 
of  transmission  and  reception  a  noise 
over  the  air  doesn't  sound  as  it  would  in 
first  hand  contact  with  the  human  ear. 
An  example  is  the  revolver  shot.  Heard 
over  the  air  it  does  not  soun.d  like  the 
report  of  a  gun,  consequently  we  have 
had  to  experiment  to  determine  what 
kind  of  a  noise  will  imitate  such  a  re- 
port. At  present,  practically  every  large 
station  in  the  country  is  experimenting 
on  noise  and  many  interesting  and 
unique  effects  have  been  worked  out. 
For  instance,  a  machine  gun  is  imitated 
by  stretching  wires  across  a  drum  and 
snapping  them  by  means  of  a  ratchet 
arrangement. 

An  airplane  motor  heard  over  the  air 
in  reality  is  only  a  small  electric  motor 
which  revolves  rapidly,  permitting  a 
whirling  strap  to  just  touch  the  face  of 
the  drum.  A  riveting  machine  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  same  motor 
and  strap  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
small  tom-tom.  Two  blocks  of  wood 
covered  with  sand  paper  will  imitate 
the  scratching  of  a  needle  on  a  phono- 
graph record,  a  soft  shoe  dance,  or  a 
locomotive  starting  up.  Again  using  the 
motor  and  the  strap  attached  and  letting 
the  strap  hit  the  bass  strings  on  a  piano 
will  give  you  a  buzz  saw.  The  roar  of 
the  surf  is  made  by  putting  shot  in  a 
tin  receptacle. 

"Singularly  enough,  wind  is  one  of 
the  few  sounds  that  is  produced  in  the 
same  way  for  both  stage  and  Radio 
productions.  This  machine  is  known  as 
a  'wind  machine'  and  is  merely  a  series 
of  wooden  cross  pieces  on  a  wheel  which 
revolves  inside  of  a  strip  of  canvas.  In 
the  meantime,  demands  are  constantly 
being  made  for  new  noises,  and  the  noise 
maker  in  a  broadcasting  station  some- 
times has  to  experiment  for  days  before 
he  can  accurately  produce  the  effect  de- 
sired." 


Dingers 

HUNDREDS  of  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  have  been  singing 
and  singing  these  last  few  weeks — sing- 
ing against  each  other  and  with  a  great 
goal  before  them.  The  reason  for  this 
mighty  burst  of  vocal  efforts  is  the 
search  of  broadcast  directors  and  an- 
nouncers of  forty-five  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Radio  stations  in  the  country  for 
America's  best  young  voices. 

The  occasion  is  the  1929  National 
Radio  audition,  which  is  putting  on  the 
air  the  voices  of  these  young  singers. 
Broadcast  directors  have  welcomed  the 
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audition  as  an  opportunity  to  co-operate 
in  finding  new  voices  for  their  own  use 
as  well  as  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  Atwater  Kent  foundation,  sponsor 
of  the  contest.  The  ten  best  young-  men 
and  women  singers,  as  judges  in  this 
series  of  auditions,  will  share  in  $25,000 
cash  awards  and  ten  musical  scholar- 
ships. 

Of  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a 
broadcaster's  life  the  worst  has  to  do 
with  trying  out  new  voices.  The  Radio 
interests  are  constantly  seeking  new 
talent  and  new  singers  and  the  audition 
tests  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  se- 
lecting the  best  that  is  available. 

Keith  McLeod  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting company;  George  D.  Hay  of 
WSM,  Nashville,  the  "Solemn  Ol' 
Judge";  Pat  Barnes  of  WGN,  Chicago; 
Paul  Heitmeyer  of  KGW,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  "Hoot  Owls  Club"; 
Stanley  Hubbard  of  KSTP,  St.  Paul; 
George  Junkin  of  KMOX,  St.  Louis: 
Lambdin  Kay  of  WSB,  Atlanta;  W.  J. 
Damm  of  WTMJ,  Milwaukee;  Ralph 
Edmunds  of  WRC,  Washington;  James 
F.  Clancy  of  WTIC,  Hartford;  Robert 
L.  Kelly  of  WWJ,  Detroit;  Eugene 
Konecky  of  WOW,  Omaha;  Carl  T. 
Nunan  of  KPO,  San  Francisco,  are  some 
of  the  nationally  famous  broadcast  offi- 
cials who  have  become  state  managers 
or  chairmen  or  committee  members  of 
the  National  Radio  audition  and  have 
placed  their  stations  at  the  disposal  of 
the  audition  for  broadcasting  the  young 
singers'  trials. 

Local  auditions  have  been  held  in 
more  than  1000  communities,  with  all  of 
the  powerful  stations  assisting  the 
Foundation  broadcasting  the  local,  state 
and  district  auditions.  Stations  such  as 
WEAF,  WGN,  WSB  and  others  are 
planning  to  handle  al  three  steps  to  the 
finals,  which  will  be  broadcast  from  New 
York  in  December  over  a  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company. 

*  *     * 

Vacation  time  held  at  least  one  big 
thrill  for  La  Veta  Barnett,  NBC  pro- 
gram official.  While  playing  about  in 
Canada  she  had  a  sky  trip  in  the  plane 
used  by  Floyd  Bennet  in  his  fatal  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  Bremen  flyers. 

*  *    * 

The  microphone  couldn't  spare  Eddie 
Thorgersen  even  when  he  was  on  his 
vacation  in  Montreal.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  Eddie  to  commute  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  NBC  New  York 
studios  for  the  Lucky  Strike  dance  pro- 
grams every  week. 


T)LANS  for  Chinese  entry  into  broad- 
-*-  casting  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
near  future  are  under  development  by 
the  Nationalist  government,  according 
to  Dr.  Tsen  Cha  Tsao,  a  member  of  the 
Radio  division  of  the  National  Counsel 
of  Reconstruction  in  China.  Dr.  Tsao 
visited  the  United  States  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  broadcast  situation  here 
and  to  purchase  equipmenl  for  two  now- 


short  wave  stations  to  be  erected  on  the 
southern  coast  of  China. 

When  China  is  ready  to  seriously 
enter  the  broadcast  field,  an  attempt  will 
in  all  probability  be  made  to  follow  the 
American  system,  which  Chinese  ex- 
perts now  believe  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world,  Dr.  Tsao  intimated  during  an 
inspection  of  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional  Broadcasting  company. 

There  are  already  about  a  dozen 
Radio  stations  in  China,  all  owned  by 
the  Nationalist  government  or  the  vari- 
ous state  governments,  the  visitor  said. 
These  are  utilized  largely  at  present  for 
commercial  broadcasting  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  political  messages  and 
information.  There  are  an  increasing 
number  of  entertainment  programs  on 
the  air,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  to  build 
these  up  to  a  still  greater  number  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  planned  that  the  two  new  sta- 
tions, which  are  expected  to  be  in  oper- 
ation by  the  first  of  the  year,  will  be 
utilized  extensively  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  China  and  the 
United  States,  according  to  Dr.  Tsao. 

The  visitor  came  to  America  after  a 
survey  of  Radio  broadcasting  condi- 
tions in  Germany  and  England.  He 
was  accompanied  on  his  inspection  tour 
by  Y.  Chu  and  Pialu  Shen,  two  recent 
graduates  of  Harvard,  who  are  plan- 
ning a  later  visit  to  the  United  States 
during  which  they  will  work  in  fac- 
tories  manufacturing   Radio  equipment. 

China  at  present  has  nearly  a  hundred 
young  men  making  a  first  hand  study 
of  Radio.  Some  of  these  are  in  schools 
of  engineering  while  others  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  plants.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  the  various 
countries  where  Radio  is  known,  the 
majority  being  in  the  United  States,  the 
visitors  said. 

*  *     * 

Florence  Grebe,  a  good  Radio  name, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  KGW.  She  con- 
ducts the  woman's  hour  every  morning. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon.    Blond  and  easy  to  look  at. 

Joe  Amato,  tympanist  of  the  Portland 
Symphony  orchestra,  is  now  with  KGW. 
Joe  has  been  hitting-  things  right  and 
left  since  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

*  *     * 

KOA  is  boasting  about  having  the 
"strongest  little  man  in  the  world."  He 
is  Julian  Riley.  Riley  stands  only  five 
feet,  eight  inches  in  his  stocking  feet  and 
looks  like  a  breeze  would  blow  him  over. 
But  his  arms  are  like  steel  and  he  jug- 
gles fifty  pound  weights  like  so  many 
straws.    Hope  Julian  is  good-natur 

*  *     * 

Bradley  Kincaid  is  the  watermelon 
eating  champion  of  WLS.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  for  when  five  large 
watermelons  were  received  by  the 
Prairie  Farmer  station  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  contest.  Competing  against 
the  Arkansas  Woodchopper  and  Dyna- 
mite Jim.  Bradley  chewed  his  way  to 
victory.  To  make  sure  of  the  champion- 
ship Bradley  kepi  right  on  eating  even 
after  the  c< mtesl  \\ as  over. 


Radio  Aid  in  School 

rpHE  adaptability  and  value  of  Radio 
J-  in  educational  work  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  New  Utrecht  high 
school  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  Stephan  A.  Thomas,  chief  of 
the  electrical  division  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  Radio-Victor  corporation 
put  on  a  demonstration,  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  Dr.  Harry  A.  Potter,  principal 
of  the  school. 

The  auditorium  of  the  school  was 
wired  with  ten  loudspeakers,  and  addi- 
tional speakers  were  installed  in  Dr. 
Potter's  office,  and  in  the  boys'  gymna- 
sium. Provision  was  made  for  the  in- 
stallation of  as  many  more  speakers  in 
the  individual  class  rooms  as  might  be 
desired. 

Shortly  before  9:45  one  morning  1500 
students  marched  into  the  auditorium  to 
the  music  provided  by  the  new  Radio 
apparatus.  After  the  ceremonial  of  the 
salute  to  the  flag  and  the  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  speakers  addressed  the  stu- 
dents on  the  value  of  music  and  Radio 
in  education.  Following  the  addresses 
a  series  of  recorded  music  selections 
were  played  with  varying  degrees  of 
volume,  to  bring  out  the  sound  poten- 
tialities of  the  new  equipment.  At  half 
past  ten  the  students  marched  out  to 
the  full  concert  volume  of  an  orchestra, 
and  were  replaced  by  another  group  of 
1000  of  the  senior  grades-. 

At  11  o'clock,  the  RCA  educational 
hour,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Wal- 
ter Damrosch,  broadcasts  a  series  of 
symphony  lecture-concerts,  was  tuned 
in  and  amplified  in  the  auditorium.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  vis- 
itors were  taken_  to  the  gymnasium  to 
watch  classes  going  through  their  phy- 
sical training  routine  in  rhythm  with  a 
loudspeaker  fed  by  the  master  receiver 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  building. 

A  Broadway  Welcome 

Paul  Whiteman  returned  to  Xew  York 
from  his  Hollywood  hunt  for  film  fame 
because  producers  could  find  no  suitable 
story  for  his  picture.  On  the  first  night 
of  broadcasting  after  getting  back  East 
the  King  of  Jazz  found  the  CBS  studio 
tilled  with  flowers  sent  by  friends  and 
Tin  Pan  Alley. 

That  was  a  cheerful  sight,  but  more 
cheering  now  is  the  assurance  that  Uni- 
versal Pictures  has  discovered  a  satis- 
factory story  so  that  Whiteman's  next 
journey  to  the  west  coast  will  witness 
the  certain  making  of  a  "talkie." 

*  *     * 

The  Honorable  Herman  Schultzmeyer 

objects  to  two  of  the  staff  of  WENR. 
Jimmy  Murray,  which  is  the  gentleman's 
name  except  when  he  is  part  of  the 
famous  team  of  Mike  and  Herman.  - 
the  two  canaries  which  are  heard 
throughout  most  of  the  programs,  don't 
belong  in  the  office  oi  the  Wild  Hoote- 
nattie  Manufacturing   company. 

*  *     * 

Remember  "The  Wanderers"?  They 
are  to  be  beard  over  WENR  now  on 
Monday  nights,  "l.u"  and  "Gay"  Math- 
ews were  first  beard  over  WGES,  Chi- 
cago, and  Greta  Woodson,  the  third 
number  of  the  team,  made  her  Radio 
at  KFJF,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Programs  Planned 

for  Opera  Lovers 

A  PROGRAM  which  should  delight 
the  heart  of  the  lover  of  grand 
opera  is  scheduled  for  the  fall  and  winter 
seasons  this  year.  A  total  of  thirty- 
three  of  the  world's  most  famous  operas 
will  be  broadcast  by  the  National  Grand 
Opera  company,  through  a  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting company. 

Cavalleria  Rusticana,  by  Mascagni, 
opened  the  season  on  September  13. 
Members  of  the  National  Grand  Opera 
company  appearing  in  these  undying 
creations,  are  all  noted  Radio  artists 
and  have  been  heard  on  the  air  during 
past  seasons. 

Among  the  artists  cast  in  these  pro- 
grams are:  Astrid  Fjelde,  Devora  Nad- 
worney,  Alma  Kitchell,  Julian  Oliver, 
Gitla  Erstinn,  Mary  Merker,  Katerine 
Palmer,  Aimee  Pushon,  Isabella  Addis, 
Jane  Williams,  Henry  Shope,  Harold 
Branch,  Maurice  Taylor,  Taylor  Buck- 
ley, Darl  Bethman,  Leon  Salathiel  and 
Einil  Cote. 

All  broadcasts  begin  at  10:30  o'clock, 
eastern  time,  and  continue  to  midnight. 
Cesare  Sodero  will  direct  and  conduct 
the  operas  for  the  entire  season. 

Four  operas  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  on 
the  air  are  included  in  the  list  of  those 
to  be  presented.  They  are  Rimsky- Kor- 
sakoff's "Snegouritchka,"  Massenet's 
"La  Navarraise,"  Skilton's  "Sun  Bride" 
and  "Halka,"  by  Moniuska. 

"Russian  Shadows,"  written  by  Cesare 
Sodero  and  given  its  world  premiere 
through  the  NBC  system  last  spring, 
will  be  repeated  this  season  and  will  be 
presented  in  two  parts,  the  nights  of 
February  12  and  19. 

Other  leading  artists  to  be  heard  in 
subsequent  productions  include  Genia 
Zielinska,  soprano;  Paula  Hemming- 
haus,  contralto;  Muriel  Wilson, soprano; 
Frank  Croxton,  basso,  and  others. 

The  complete  schedule  for  the  season 
follows: 

1929 

Nov.  6,  Aida   (Verdi). 

Nov.  13,  Pagliacci   (Leoncavallo). 

Nov.  20,  Faust  (Gounod). 

Nov.  27,  Samson  and  Delilah  (Saint- 
Saens). 

Dec.  4,  The  Light  From  St.  Agnes 
(Herlig).. 

Dec.  11,  Martha   (Von  Flotow). 

Dec.  18,  Boris  Godounov  (Moussorg- 
sky). 

Dec.  25,  Hansel  and  Gretel  (Humper- 
dinck). 

1930 

Jan.  1,  Gala  Operatic  Concert. 

Jan.  8,  Le  Coq  D'Or  (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff). 

Jan.  15,  La  Gioconda   (Ponchielli). 

Jan.  22,  Romeo  and  Juliette  (Gounod). 

Jan.  29,  La  Forza  del  Destino  (Verdi). 

Feb.  5,  Pearl  Fishers   (Bizet). 

Feb.  12,  Russian  Shadows,  Part  I 
(Sodero). 

Feb.  19,  Russian  Shadows,  Part  II 
(Sodero). 

Feb.  26,   Carmen   (Bizet). 

March  5,  Snegouritchka  (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff). 

March  12,  Der  Freischutz  (Von  Web- 
er). 

March  19,  La  Navarraise  (Massenet). 

March  26,  Mignon   (Thomas). 

April  2,  II  Trovatore  (Verdi). 

April  9,  Prince  Igor  (Borodine). 

April  16,  Natoma  (Herbert). 

April  23,   Pagliacci   (Leoncavallo). 

April  30,  The  Magic  Flute  (Mozart). 

May  7,  Norma  (Bellini). 

May  14,  The  Sun  Bride  (Skilton).  , 

May  21,  La  Favorita   (Donizetti). 

May  28,  Halka  (Moniuszka).  \ 


C"1  OLIN  O'MORE  has  spent  many  an 
^  hour  singing  of  sunshine  and  mak- 
ing hay  and  other  cheery  rural  occupa- 
tions as  a  tenor  and  hero  on  the  Philco 
hour  operettas.  He  had  a  chance  to  find 
out  just  what  it  was  all  about  last  sum- 
mer when  he  visited  the  farm  of  Henry 
M.  Neely  in  between  his  Friday  night 
broadcasts.  Neely,  Philco's  Old  Stager, 
has  a  real  farm  down  in  New  Jersey  and 
believes  in  making  his  guests  work  when 
they  visit  him.  While  making  hay  in 
the  fields  O'More  made  friends'  with  a 
husky  looking  team  of  oxen  and  put  on 
a  healthy  coat  of  tan  to  help  carry  him 
through  the  winter  months. 
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OWNERS  of  Radio  sets  in  Japan  must 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  operating 
them  to  the  extent  of  one  yen  monthly, 
which  is  levied  by  the  government. 
Amateur  wireless  stations,  which  exist 
by  the  thousands  in  the  United  States, 
are  banned  by  the  Japanese  government, 
Harry  W.  Wells,  Radio  research  engi- 
neer with  the  Ail-American  Lyric 
Malaysian  expedition,  reports  in  a  com- 
munication received  by  Eugene  R. 
Farny,  president  of  the  All-American 
Mohawk  corporation,  financing  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  Japanese  are  great  Radio  fans, 
Wells  says,  and  the  widespread  owner- 
ship of  sets  is  eloquently  demonstrated 
by  the  veritable  forests  of  tall  bamboo 
poles,  which  are  used  for  aerial  masts. 
Thousands  of  these  bamboo  masts 
sprout  from  the  roofs  of  the  larger  cities 
like  Tokio,  Kobe,  Koyoto,  Yokohama, 
Osaka  and  Kamakura,  he  says.  These 
cities  were  visited  by  the  three  members 
of  the  expedition  bound  for  Dutch  Bor- 
neo for  Radio  and  anthropological  re- 
search. 

So  fond  are  the  Japanese  of  Radio  en- 
tertainment that  they  make  no  protest 
against  the  monthly  payment  of  one 
yen,  which  goes  into  the  government 
coffers.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
against  the  prohibition  on  the  operation 
of  amateur  wireless  stations  and  there 
is  hope  that  the  restrictions  will  be  re- 
moved, according  to  Wells. 


It 

Seen  by  Year  1979 

WITH  the  rapid  advancement  during 
the  past  few  years  of  Radio  broad- 
casting and  reception  have  come  many 
dreams  and  forecasts  of  what  the  future 
holds  in  store.  Of  all  the  seeming  im- 
possible pictures  sketched  of  future 
accomplishments  none  perhaps  is  more 
fantastic  than  that  of  a  prominent  Radio 
editor  and  official  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters. 

A  world  which  sees  all  and  hears  all 
through  the  air — a  world  which  is 
mechanically  operated  by  Radio  im- 
pulses— a  world  which  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  other  planets  by  means  of 
Radio — all  this  is  visioned  in  the  recent 
utterances  of  this  broadcasting  authority. 

The  perfection  of  television  to  the 
point  where  every  home  will  be  able  to 
see  as  well  as  hear  important  national 
events  as  well  as  baseball  games  and 
horse  races  is  forecast  by  this  authority. 
Even  static  may  be  conquered  by  1979, 
the  period  of  which  he  dreams.  World- 
wide broadcasting  will  have  become 
passe  and  interplanetary  communica- 
tion will  at  least  be  attempted,  he  mod- 
estly states.  Passengers  on  giant  trans- 
continental and  transoceanic  planes  will 
be  in  constant  communication  with  their 
homes  and  offices  by  wireless  telephone, 
and  the  very  ships  they  ride  in  will  be 
operated  by  Radio  impulses. 

"Surely  human  ingenuity  will  not  halt 
at  the  solution  of  these  problems,"  he 
continues,  "but  will  attempt  to  transmit 
odors  by  Radio  so  that  a  perfume  buyer 
in  Chicago  may  select  the  scents  desired 
by  having  the  Parisian  perfumer  send 
out  Radio  samples  of  his  products.  The 
next  goal  sought  will  be  the  transmis- 
sion and  reception  of  solids  by  atomic 
disintegration." 

What's  next? 

^     ^     -K 

Services  of  the  Central  Church  of 
Chicago  are  again  being  put  on  the  air 
by  WENR.  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Shannon 
holds  his  services  in  Orchestra  hall. 
The  church  is  non-denominational  and 
is  noted  for  its  musical  presentations. 
It  maintains  a  chorus  of  one  hundred 
voices  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Protheroe. 


>, 


ACTION,  rather  than  talk,  marks  the 
present  status  of  television,  accord- 
ing to  J.  E.  Smith,  president  of  th\ 
National  Radio  institute  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  "Television  is  shaping  up  nicely, 
even  though  little  is  being  said  about 
it  these   days,"  states   Mr.   Smith. 

"With  engineers  applying  the  final 
touches  to  the  first  televisors  to  be 
introduced  for  home  use,  and  with  tele- 
vision transmitters  now  operating  on 
regular  schedules,  I  expect  practical 
television  to  make  its  formal  bow  be- 
fore Christmas.  At  least,  it  would  seem 
that  everything  is   in   readiness. 

"Of  course  the  televisors  to  be  intro- 
duced within  the  next  few  months  will 
be  relatively  crude.  The  images  will 
be  limited  to  48  lines,  which  means 
coarse  detail.  Synchronization  will  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  synchronous 
motors  on  the  same  alternating  current 
power  system.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  television  will  meet  with  immediate 
favor  because  of  the  dramatic  appeal 
of  flashing  pictures  through  space,  such 
as  they  may  be,  and  that  the  art  will 
rapidly  develop  in  everyday  use.  The 
programs  may  be  little  more  than  sim- 
ple silhouette  movies  or  perhaps  close- 
ups  of  faces,  hands,  type  matter  and 
so  on. 


BLUE  BOY  wasn't  in  a  very  responsive  mood 
when  this  picture  was  taken.  The  talented  colora- 
tura virtuoso  of  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany is  demanding  attention  from  his  trainers  and 
musicians.  Olga  Series,  at  the  left,  is  the  leader, 
next  is  Christene  Phillipson,  and  Genevieve  Lewis. 
In  the  inset  is  a  closeup  of  Blue  Boy  himself. 


SO 


Knows  300  Songs 


RADIO  has  developed  many  artists. 
Musicians,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, have  achieved  fame  for  the  first 
time  in  the  broadcasting  studio.  Now 
the  National  Broadcasting  company  is 
developing  a  new  field  of  activity  for  an 
art  as  old  as  the  world. 

A  bird  virtuoso,  with  a  repertoire  of 
:i00  songs,  is  the  latest  artist  extraordi- 
nary to  be  booked  for  appearances  be- 
fore the  microphone.  A  second  bird  has 
been  taken  oci  as  accompanist.  Blue 
Boy,  the  soloist  of  the  bird  team,  is  a 
real  artist  with  an  ear  that  any  singer 
might  envy.  A  Black  Forest  Roller,  his 
purling  coloratura  notes  start  with  the 
first  note  of  the  orchestra  and  follow 
through  with  every  variation  on  any  of 
the  pieces  included  in  his  repertoire.  So 
keen  is  his  ear  and  so  careful  has  been 
his  training  that  he  can  even  follow  a 
composition  that  he  has  never  heard 
before. 

Big  Boy,  who   sings   secondary   roles 


for  his  virtuoso  mate,  has  an  excellent 
voice  but  is  very  young  and  still  rather 
an  incorrigible  student.  He  still  is  intent 
upon  volume  rather  than  quality  of  voice 
and  is  kept  farther  from  the  mike  in 
order  not  to  drown  out  Blue  Boy's  more 
artistic  efforts.  Big  Boy  is  distinctly  a 
mezzo  soprano  but  thinks  he  is  every  hit 
as  good  as  his  coloratura  friend  and 
some  times  voices  his  opinion  witli  an 
individual  song  at  variance  with  the  air 
being  played. 

Like  every  great  singer,  Blue  Boy  has 
one  composition  at  which  he  excels. 
"The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise" 
is  his  best  number.  In  all,  he  is  familiar 
with  300  musical  compositions,  includ- 
ing arias  from   Faust,  and  other  operas. 

The  story  of  the  training  of  these  birds 
is  a  recital  of  a  woman's  tireless  efforts 
and  almost  superhuman  patience.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Freeman  lias  been  tutoring 
Blue  Boy  lor  three  years.  With  a  re- 
peater on  her  phonograph  she  has  kept 
a  record  going  for  a  day  or  more  at  a 
time.  When  lie  sings  a  false  note  she 
stops  him.  Like  all  good  teachers  she 
knows  the   importance  of  not  allowing 


him  to  acquire  bad  habits.  It  was  a  ter- 
rific task  and  Miss  Freeman  persevered 
only  through  her  affection  for  her  pupils. 

These  educated  creatures  have  a  rou- 
tine of  living  as  demanding  as  that  of  a 
modern  baby,  under  the  care  of  a  spe- 
cialist. They  have  a  prescribed  diet,  with 
foods  alternated  for  variety.  At  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day  they  have  their  sun  bath, 
at  another  hour  their  water  bath.  \ 
special  time  of  the  day  for  perfecting 
their  pitch  with  a  tuning  pipe.  And  when 
their  bright  little  eves  begin  to  droop 
they  musl  he  put  to  bed. 

The  birds  are  this  extraordinary 
woman's  whole  life.  When  she  first 
heard  them  in  audition  she  very  frankly 
cried.  It  was  the  happiest  moment  of 
her   hie. 

She  has  even  provided  a  family  life 
For  her   pets,    for   both   hirds  have  wives. 

Blue  Boy  has  an  offspring  that  will  come 

under  Miss  Freeman's  tutelage  when  he 
is  old  enough.  In  the  meantime  Mrs. 
Blue  Roy.  Mrs    Bifi   Boy  and  the  young- 

ster  all  listen  at  home  when  their  lords 
and  masters  are  performing  before  the 
microphone. 
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Varied  and  Talented 
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Found  at  WPG?  Atlantic  City 


and  Vaudeville  Sta 
at  Great 


GUTH    BROTHERS,    above, 

are  Keith  circuit  entertainers 

who   sing   and    play    songs    of 

all  nations  at  WPG. 


PIANIST    and    contralto    at 
WPG     is     Margaret     Keever, 
above,    besides    acting   as    as- 
sistant program  director. 


ANDREW  BRAUN, 
boy  soprano,  at  the 
left.  Ellen  Thomson 
Kennard,  right,  so- 
prano on  Sea  Mem- 
ories  entertainers. 


■fountain    i*, 
reeks'  vacation  in 
■yearning  old  hill  folk 
now  to  Radio  audiences. 
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/^ounsberry  a  Pioneer 

VETERAN  Follower  of  Dr.  DeForest 

Nominated  for  Radio  Hall  of  Fame 
By  George  Dworshak 


in  East 


I.  R.  Lounsberry 


THE  RADIO  broadcasting  industry 
is  beginning  to  grow  a  beard.  Which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  pass- 
■  ing  on  into  its  adult  stage,  when  spot- 
ting out  veterans  can  become  the  order 
of  the  day  arid  the  "remember  when" 
phrase  may  be  conscripted  for  use. 

The  principal  barriers  in  broadcast- 
ing have  been  surmounted  and  the 
future  lies  along  a  fairly  well  charted 
course  which  should  bring  many  mar- 
velous im- 
p  r  o  vements 
and  develop- 
ments— we  are 
already  on  the 
threshold  of 
television.  And 
the  world,  in 
keeping  with 
its  new  spirit — 
that  of  build- 
i  n  g  monu- 
ments to  its 
heroes  and 
pioneers  while 
they  still  live — ■ 
may  begin  to 
look  over  the 
list  of  those 
who  en  g  i- 
neered  Radio 
through  its 
first  stages. 

One  of  t  h  e 
captains  of  the  group  will  be  found  to 
be  a  man  who  started  as  an  amateur 
operator  in  1912;  who  spent  years  in  the 
leading  pioneer  Radio  research  labora- 
tories, with  Dr.  Lee  DeForest,  the 
"Father  of  Radio,"  who  was  one  of  the 
two  men  who  broadcast  the  first  Radio 
vaudeville  program,  when  a  chopping 
bowl  was  used  as  part  of  the  micro- 
phone; who  installed  many  of  the  first 
Radio-telephone  transmitters  used;  who 
pioneered  in  several  other  phases  of  the 
Radio  game  and  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  development  of  one  of 
the  country's  leading  Radio  stations 
since  its  inception  in  1922 — station 
WMAK  of  Buffalo.  But  the  story  doesn't 
stop  with  that.  WMAK  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  stations  in  Western 
New  York  and  is  now  one  of  the  units 
of  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting  corpora- 
tion. So,  we  name  for  the  Radio  hall 
of  fame  one  I.  R.  Lounsberry  of  the 
Buffalo  Broadcasting  corporation. 

LET'S  see  what  Lounsberry  has  done 
since  the  days  of  1912  when  he  sat 
before  his  home-built  outfit  at  Ossining 
as  a  youthful  amateur.  For  five  years 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  Radio.  When  the  war  came  along 
"I.  R.  L."  went  into  the  navy.  Follow- 
ing the  armistice  he  entered  commercial 
Radio  work,  obtaining  employment  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  DeForest  Radio 
Telephone-Telegraph  company.  He  be- 
came assistant  to  Dr.  Lee  DeForest, 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  Radio 
art  and  who  accordingly  is  referred  to 
as  the  father  of  the  science.  Even  in 
those  early  days  "the  assistant'  "w 
many  steps  taken   that  we'  D 

making  Radio_su.<-t  i 
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were  applied  to  Radio  telegraphy  and 
telephony,  both  transmission  and  recep- 
tion, recordings  of  the  voice  on  films 
that  are  now  so  common  in  every  the- 
atre of  the  country,  and  many  other 
developments. 

Finally  came  the  day  of  the  broadcast- 
ing of  the  first  program,  which  was  to 
signal  to  all  that  the  hour  had  arrived 
when  Radio  telephony,  or  broadcasting, 
as  it  later  became  popularly  known,  was 
ready  to  make  its  bow  in  the  big-time 
circles.  The  apparatus  was  set  up,  and 
probably  most  interesting  of  all,  the 
pickup  microphone  was  constructed  of 
a  chopping  bowl  with  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone transmitter  suspended  in  front  of 
it.  Also  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  this 
broadcasting  was  done  in  the  home  of 
Robert  F.  Gowen  at  Ossining,  N.  Y., 
that  the  studio  was  the  living  room  and 
the  power  plant  was  the  den.  Gowen 
and  Lounsberry  both  lived  at  Ossining 
and  worked  at  the  DeForest  labora- 
tories. These  two  engineers  did  the  job 
— Gowen  as  master  of  ceremonies  (an- 
nouncer) and  Lounsberry  as  operator. 
Weeks  of  preparation  found  these  two 
pioneers  commuting  to  New  York  early 
every  morning,  then  in  the  laboratories 
all  day  and  at  night  until  2  and  3  a.  m. 
at  the  "pioneer  station"  testing  circuits. 

The  first  program  featured  Wagner's 
New  York  orchestra.  Followed  next 
solos  by  George  Cullen,  Charles  D. 
Wagner,  Donald  Briggs,  Arnold  Bril- 
hardt  and  the  Duncan  Sisters,  who  were 
at  that  time  being  featured  in  Fred 
Stone's  Broadway  show,  "Tip-Top." 

AFTER  three  and  a  half  years  at  the 
DeForest  laboratories  Mr.  Louns- 
berry became  associated  with  the  Johns- 
Manville  company  in  New  York  where 
work  was  started  on  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion which  was  later  installed  at  the 
Norton  laboratories,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
and  licensed  as  WMAK  on  September 
22,  1922. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  he 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  station  to  a  place 
where  it  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  country.  It  is  a  pioneer 
Columbia  network  station,  also  oper- 
ates on  the  New  York  State  network 
of  the  General  Electric  company,  and 
has  constantly  shown  a  progressive  op- 
erating policy. 

WMAK  -and  WKBW  were  the  first 
two  Buffalo  stations  to  cooperate  in  the 
organization  of  the  Buffalo  Broadcast- 
ing corporation.  Many  of  the  problems 
in  the  affiliation  of  stations  WMAK, 
WKBW,  WGR  and  WKEN  have  had 
his  consideration.  Today  he  is  presi- 
dent of  WMAK  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.,  and  vice  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  corporation.  He  directs 
the  sale  of  advertising  and  is  one  of  the 
guiding  influences  in  the  administration 
of  all  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Lounsberry  is  still  a  very  young 
man  and  many  great  things  may  be  ex- 
pected of  him — achievements  that  will 
constitute  a  record  which  will  give  him 
a  high  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of 
Radio. 


PREPARATIONS  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Leon  Levy,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versal Broadcasting  company,  for  short 
wave  broadcasts  that  will  make  history 
during  the  fall  and  winter  seasons.  One 
of  the  most  modern  short  wave  trans- 
mitters in  the  United  States  has  been 
under  construction  at  Byberry,  Pa., 
through  which  special  programs  will  be 
broadcast  to  Europe. 

Engineers  of  the  station  have  been 
conducting  reception  tests  on  short  wave 
and  special  receivers  have  been  installed 
in  homes  of  Radio  amateurs  in  sections 
near  the  transmitter.  A  series  of  special 
test  programs  are  expected  to  reveal 
startling  news  about  European  broad- 
casting on  short  wave  and  its  possibility 
in  instituting  a  two-way  broadcast. 

Morning  broadcasts  from  WCAU,  the 
key  station  of  the  system,  will  be  devoted 
to  transmission  to  Europe  while  the  af- 
ternoon will  be  devoted  to  experiments 
with  reception  from  abroad.  Should 
these  prove  successful  they  will  be  re- 
broadcast  over  the  long  wave  transmitter 
of  the  Columbia  system,  of  which  Dr. 
Levy  is  secretary. 

It  is  planned  that  Lee  Broza  will  start 
the  broadcasts  to  France  from  W3XAU, 
introducing  for  the  special  programs 
Powers  Gouraud,  cousin  of  General 
Gouraud  of  the  French  army. 

*  *     * 

Radio  fulfilled  the  dying  wish  of  Fire 
Chief  Richard  D.  Miller  of  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  recently.  For  several 
years  Chief  Miller  had  listened  to  the 
Sunday  organ  music  from  Churchill  Tab- 
ernacle of  Buffalo,  through  WKBW. 
At  the  time  of  a  long  illness  which 
recently  resulted  in  his  death,  Miller  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  his  favorite  hymns 
might  be  played  on  the  tabernacle  organ 
for  his  funeral.  Last  rites  were  held  at 
the  Chief's  Niagara  Falls  home.  The 
Radio  was  tuned  in  to  the  tabernacle 
station  and  the  strains  of  "Abide  With 
Me"  played  on  the  organ  were  heard.  A 
six  minute  musical  program  followed 
and  then  the  clergyman  continued  with 
the  funeral  services. 

*  *     * 

A  violin  with  a  real  pedigree  is  boasted 
by  the  Eveready  Hour.  The  instrument 
is  a  Vuillaume,  constructed  especially 
for  Prince  de  Charmi,  in  1865.  Now  the 
crested  fiddle  belongs  to  Sol  Kindler. 


V 
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Program  Exchange 
With  Europe  Is  the 


AO.  COGGESHALL.  announcer  of 
•  WGY  since  1923,  has  been  selected 
as  studio  manager  to  succeed  Kolin 
Hager.  Mr.  Coggeshall  possesses  un- 
usual qualifications  for  Radio  work  and 
he  is  today  one  of  the  most  popular  per- 
sonalities of  the  powerful  station  at 
Schenectady.  He  plays  both  the  piano 
and  organ,  sings  tenor,  and  plays  the 
comedian  in  dramas  to  perfection.  Many 
of  the  unique  performances  of  WGY,  as 
the  farm  burlesques,  have  been  directed 
by  him.  Mr.  Coggeshall,  when  not  busy 
in  the  studio  spends  his  time  directing 
the  Boys'  choir  of  Christ  Episcopal 
church    in    Schenectady. 

Even  Big  Ben  Is 


NOTHING  is  safe  from  the  synthetic 
experts  these  days,  not  even  tradi- 
tion-honored Big  Ben,  London's  famous 
clock.  Big  Ben,  whose  melodious  voice 
has  chimed  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  for  many,  many  years,  is  now 
heard  in  America.  Only  it  isn't  Big 
Ben's  voice  at  all  but  an  artificial  repro- 
duction  of  the  same  sound. 

Pioneer  KDKA  first  introduced  the 
sound  of  the  great  old  timekeeper  to  its 
listeners  by  relaying  it  from  London 
through  a  short  wave  set.  Hearing 
these  mellow  tones  coming  from  the 
loud  speaker  Dr.  Frank  Conrad,  assist- 
ant chief  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse 
company,  conceived  the  idea. 

He  turned  his  idea  over  to  V.  E. 
Trouant  for  application.  As  a  result  the 
replica  of  Big  Ben  is  broadcast  by 
fCDK  V  exactly  upon  the  hour.  The 
sound  is  not  mentioned  by  the  an- 
nouncer. It  simply  is  a  note  in  the 
background  of  the  program,  whether  h 
be  talking  or  music. 

When  the  sound  is  described  as  syn- 
thetic, exactly  that  is  meant.  It  does 
not  mean  that  a  bell  has  been  made 
which  approximates  the  sound  made  by 
the  historic  London  timepiece.  Instead 
Big  Ben  is  imitated  by  frequencies  im- 
posed on  the  Radio  set  in  Pittsburgh 
which  do  not  become  sound  until  they 
reach  the  loud  speaker. 


"Mr.  Sanford  has  gone  back  to  work," 
Mrs.  Sanford  explains,  with  relief,  to 
inquirers  after  her  husband,  who  is  a 
noted  director  of  NBC  broadcasts. 
Her  attitude  puzzled  many  until  they 
learned  that  when  Harold  Sanford  works 
he  works  alone. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  exchange  of 
programs  will  be  broadcast  ex- 
clusively by  WBAL,  Baltimore,  in  co- 
operation with  the  largest  broadcasting 
station  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Frederick^  R. 
Huber,  director.  Mr.  Huber,  who  spent 
part  of  the  past  summer  in  the  Cen- 
tral European  countries,  arranged  for 
this  international  program  exchange 
through  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
Eduard  Sooboda,  director  of  'the  Radio 
station  in  Prague,  and,  according  to 
present  plans,  WBAL  will  broadcast  a 
typical  Bohemian  program  (sent  to 
America  by  the  Prague  director)  on  the 
same  evening  that  the  Radio  fans  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  surrounding  coun- 
tries will  hear  a  typical  American  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Huber  is  to  send  to 
the  foreign  station. 

"It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  through  this  international  exchange 
of  programs  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  not  only  our  national 
but  our  local  composers  (of  whom  Balti- 
more has  a  number,  prominent  in  the 
musical  world)  a  hearing  in  the  land 
where  Dvorak  and  Smetana  are  the 
musical  gods,"  Mr.  Huber  said,  in  dis- 
cussing this  unusual  program  exchange. 

Just  when  this  international  broad- 
cast will  be  on  the  air  will  be  announced 
later,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Huber  has  com- 
pleted  final   arrangements   regarding   it. 


Frederick  R.  Huber 

It  will  be  recalled  that  WBAL  was 
the  first  American  broadcaster  to  put 
over  the  international  idea,  when  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  L926,  Mr.  Huber  arranged 
a  similar  program  exchange  with  a 
Radio  station  in  Bergen,  Norway, 
lowing  a  visit  to  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries which  WB  \l.'s  director  made  dur- 
ing that   summer. 

In  an  interview  along  which  Mr. 
linker  gave  sonic  time  ago,  he  stressed 
the  point  that  he  firmly  believed  Radio 
held  vast  possibilities  toward  promoting 
a  permanent  world  peace  through  the 
establishment  over  the  air  of  greater 
friendliness. 

"Music  is  a  universal  language  and 
it  can  only  promote  harmony  among 
various  nations  and  tongues."  Mi', 
linker  said,  expressing  a  viewpoint  that 
is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
progressive    broadcasters. 


WILLIAM  FAY,  program  director 
and  chief  announcer  for  WHAM  at 
Rochester,  has  recently  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  station  to  suc- 
ceed A.  B.  Chamberlain,  who  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  for  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting 
company.  He  is,  in  addition  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  a  widely  known  sing- 
er, possessing  a  fine  baritone  voice.  Mr. 
Fay's  Radio  career  began  six  years  ago 
as  an  announcer  and  singer  at  WGY, 
Schenectady.  After  three  years  there 
he  went  to  WMAK,  Buffalo,  as  program 
director,  whence  he  was  called  to  Roch- 
ester a  year  ago  as  studio  manager  and 
program  director. 

Boast  Historic 
WNAC  Plant  Site 

OFFICIALS  at  station  WNAC,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Shepard  stores 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  are  fond  of 
boasting  of  the  beauty,  novelty  and 
efficiency  of  their  transmitting  plant. 
They  even  proudly  declare  that  the  site. 
at  Squantum.  in  the  city  of  Ouincy,  is 
the  finest  in  New  England. 

The  mammoth  towers  raise  to  a  height 
of  000  feet  above  the  shores  of  Quincy 
Bay,  towering  over  a  ground  fertile  with 
history.  The  apparatus  itself  is  housed 
in  the  old  Squanto  Inn.  historic  in  ex- 
perience as  well  as  appearance.  The 
building,  which  was  remodeled  to  some 
extent,  has  thus  been  put  to  a  use  little 
imagined  by  its  builders,  to  say  nothing 
of  even   their  more   recent  descendants. 

In  adapting  the  old  inn  to  the  purpi 
of   a    transmitting    plant    and    studio    no 
effort    was    spared    to    provide    adequate 
and     comfortable    accommodations     for 
visitors.      Not   only  is   the   floor  pla 
arranged   that  the  entertainment  can  be 
enjoyed,   but   the  apparatus  has  bee 
placed  that  it  is  easily  visible. 

WNAC  is  operating  these  days  on 
1000-watt  power.  From  7:45  in  the 
morning  until  well  after  midnight  prac- 
tically every  hour  of  the  day  is  crammed 
full  of  entertaining  programs  and  broad- 
casts oi  service.  The  station,  by  virtue 
of  the  number  of  hours  it  is  on  the  air. 
takes  it-  place  with  a  limited  few  with 
long   hours    of   broadcast. 


Bradley    Kincaid,    the    "Kentucky 
Mountain     Inn"    of    WLS,    spent    a 

weeks'  vacation  in  the  hills  oi  Kentucky 
learning  old  hill  folk  songs  that  will  he 
new    to    Radio  audiences. 
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VIRGINIA  GREGORI,  talented  character  actress,  who  has  been  heard  regularly 

over  WABC  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  in  the  La  Palina  hour,  Story 

in  a  Song,  and  Night  Club  Romances. 


The  announcers'  room,  overlooking 
both  studios,  enables  the  program  mas- 
terto  use  two  different  musical  organi- 
zations on  one  program  if  desired,  one 
for  the  background,  so  that  many  new 
broadcasting  effects  may  be  worked  out. 
The  programs  master  is  also  enabled  to 
change  from  one  program  to  another 
without  delay.  One  program  may  re- 
hearse while  another  is  being  broadcast, 
which  not  only  tends  to  improve  the 
presentation  but  allows  the  schedule  to 
run  smoothly. 

Club,  recreation  and  rest  rooms  are 
provided  for  the  artists,  as  well  as  a 
bureau  in  the  studio  where  Radio  talent 
may  be  secured  for  private  entertain- 
ment and  where  performers  may  regis- 
ter and  keep  their  names  on  file  for  en- 
gagements. 

Provision  for  housing  members  of  the 
technical  staff  of  WJAS  at  the  transmit- 
ting plant  have  been  made  by  owners 
of  the  station. 

*     *     * 

The  "hero  of  the  Pacific,"  better 
known  as  Steve  Cisler,  announcer  at 
WLS,  has  fallen.  Steve  worked  as  a  sea- 
man last  summer  on  one  of  the  Dollar 
Line  boats  crossing  the  Pacific  ocean. 
However,  lo  and  behold,  when  a  party 
from  WLS  took  a  boat  trip  on  Lake 
Michigan  the  first  one  to  fall  victim  to 
King  Neptune  was  none  other  than 
Steve  Cisler.  Ah!  me,  such  is  life. 


AFTER  receiving  permission  from  the 
Federal  Radio  commission  to  move 
to  a  new  site  officials  of  WJAS  spent 
considerable  time  searching  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pittsburgh  for  the  best  pos- 
sible location.  They  finally  hit  upon  a 
spot  on  the  Lincoln  highway  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  city  where  they 
erected  the  twin  135-foot  towers  for  the 
100  foot  antenna.  The  location  is  sparsely 
populated  and  free  from  mineral  deposits 
which  might  interfere  with  transmission. 

Provided  with  a  new  transmitter  of 
the  latest  type  the  "Radio  Voice  of 
Pittsburgh"  has  also  constructed  new 
studios  in  the  downtown  section  of  the 
city.  Twin  units  have  been  provided, 
with  a  specially  constructed  glass  en- 
closed announcer's  room.  With  a  view 
toward  more  efficient  handling  of  mu- 
sical programs  an  indexed  music  room 
was  connected  with  the  program  direc- 
tor's offices. 

Furniture  for  the  reception  room,  one 
of  the  show  places  of  Radio,  was  es- 
pecially designed  to  fit  in  with  the  dec- 
orations and  the  lighting  effects.  The 
walls  are  tinted  in  cool  colors,  carpeted 
in  the  modernistic  manner  and  dratted 
with  soft  contrasting  shades.  \ 


as  btudio  Director  at 
Station  WHAM 

WILLIAM  FAY,  who  has,  been  for 
more  than  a  year  studio  director  of 
WHAM,  Rochester,  has.  recently  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  sta- 
tion to  succeed  A.  B.  Chamberlain  who 
has  transferred  his  affiliations  to  the 
Buffalo  Broadcasting  company.  Mr. 
Fay  is  eminently  fitted  by  training  and 
experience  to  capably  supervise  the 
many  and  varied  activities  connected 
with  running  a  broadcasting  studio,  be- 
ing a  Radio  veteran  of  six  years'  stand- 
ing. 

Clyde  Morse,  pianist,  entertainer,  and 
announcer  of  WHAM,  Rochester,  has 
recently  added  the  duties  of  program 
director  to  his  many  other  activities. 
Clyde  is  a  mighty  hard  worker  to  whom 
hours  mean  absolutely  nothing  but  he 
admits  he  has  his  hands  full  these  days. 
However,  he  says  he  likes  it  better  than 
the  life  of  a  vaudeville  entertainer. 

Glen  Bancroft,  who  has  recently  joined 
the  commercial  department,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  staff  of  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester. Glen  was  formerly  associated  with 
WHEC,  Rochester,  in  charge  of  selling 
programs  to  advertisers,  and  has  been 
highly  successful.  WHAM  feels  very 
fortunate  in  securing  the  service  of  a 
man  of  such  high  calibre. 

Dan  Cupid  has  recently  been  getting 
in  some  deadly  work  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  WHAM  staff,  and  several 
have  succumbed  to  his  wiles.  John 
Long,  former  chief  transmitter  operator, 
who  was  recently  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  station,  also  assumed  at  the 
same  time  the  responsibilities  of  mar- 
ried life.  John  is  getting  along  splen- 
didly with  both  new  jobs. 

Ruth  Larson,  beautiful  blond  secre- 
tary, is  another  member  of  the  WHAM 
staff  to  make  the  pledge  of  undying  de- 
votion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  Reed 
have  recently  returned  from  a  honey- 
moon trip  in  South  America.  Ruth's 
loss  will  be  felt  keenly  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  WHAM  staff,  who  join  in 
wishing  her  every  happiness. 

Lew  Stark,  publicity  director,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  next  one  to  take  the 
fatal  plunge.  Lew  expects  to  be  mar- 
ried at  Christmas  time.  "Wedding  Bells 
Are  Breaking  Up  That  Old  Gang  of 
Mine." 

William  Fay,  general  manager  of 
WHAM,  has  recently  purchased  a  home 
in  a  beautiful  new  subdivision  of  East 
avenue.  Mr.  Fay  says  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple motives  which  influenced  him  to 
buy  a  home  was  to  have  a  yard  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  Bill  Jr.  a  good 
place  to  play. 

Guy  Fraser  Harrison,  conductor  of 
the  Rochester  Civic  orchestra  and  for- 
mer conductor  of  the  Eastman  Theatre 
orchestra,  is  now  musical  director  for 
WHAM.  Among  the  important  weekly 
features  which  Mr.  Harrison  will  con- 
duct are  the  Stromberg-Carlson  pro- 
gram, which  is  heard  over  a  Coast-to- 
Coast  network  of  34  stations,  the  Roch- 
ester Gas  and  Electric  corporation's  . 
"On  Wings  of  Song"  program,  the 
"Down  Melody  Lane"  feature,  spon- 
sored by  the  Rochester  Telephone  cor- 
poration, and  the  WHAM  Concert  en- 
semble, regular  Sunday  evening  feature. 

The  influx  of  sound  pictures  has 
caused  many  theatre  organists  to  go  out 
begging  for  jobs  but  it  doesn't  worry 
Bob  Berentsen,  former  organist  of  the 
Eastman  Theatre  and  organ  teacher  in 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Mr. 
Berentsen  is  nothing  if  not  versatile  and 
he  is  now  a  high-powered  salesman  of 
high  class  securities. 


U.  S»  for  Success  in 


DAVE  RUBINOFF,  premier  violinist 
who  has  broadcast  from  Westing- 
house  Stations  WBZ-WBZA  upon  the 
occasions  when  he  was  guest  conductor 
at  the  Metropolitan  theatre,  is  now  a 
weekly  artist  on  the  station's  programs. 
Rubinoff  takes  the  baton  as  regular 
musical  director  of  the  Grand  Orchestra 
at  the  "Met,"  and  as  such  he  will  do  a 
broadcast  every  Monday  evening  direct 
from  the  stage  of  the  theatre. 

Rubinoff,  said  by  Leopold  Auer  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  present 
times,  was  one  of  eight  children  of  a 
Russian  tobacco  worker,  and  reached  his 
present  eminence  as  a  musician  in  spite 
of  numerous  handicaps.  Instead  of  the 
Russia  that  gave  him  his  early  musical 
education,  Rubinoff  declares  that  it  was 
America  that  made  possible  his  success. 

"The  seriousness  with  which  some  of 
our  long-winded  critics  bemoan  Ameri- 
ca's musical  future,  and  the  undue  atten- 
tion they  receive  from  editors,  as  well  as 
the  public,  is  uncalled  for. 

"All  my  musical  education  in  Russia 
was  accompanied  by  poverty.  What 
chances  did  we  ever  have  over_  the  stu- 
dents at  America's  conservatories?  Did 
we  enjoy  the  clean  surroundings  and 
scientific  equipment  of  the  average 
musical  school  in  the  leading  American 
cities?  What  country  in  the  universe 
offers  a  better  musical  environment  than 
America?" 

Thus  speaks  this  talented  artist,  who 
at  the  age  of  six  began  to  develop  his 
musical  gifts  of  musical  interpretation 
with  the  violin.  During  his  early  years 
such  masters  as  Godfried,  Drzner  and 
others  were  instrumental  in  aiding  him 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory in  Berlin.  Upon  completion  of  an 
intensive  course  at  the  world-famed  in- 
stitution he  became  a  soloist  with  the 
leading  symphony  artists  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Rubinoff  was  further  developed  by 
Leopold  Auer  in  Europe,  and  Kniesel 
of  the  celebrated  string  quartet,  in 
America.  Later,  Fritz  Kreisler  played 
a  part  in  the  life  of  Rubinoff,  with  the 
result  that  today  he  is  known  as  a  com- 
poser as  well  as  a  violinist,  having  con- 
ceived such  sparkling,  fiery  compositions 
as  "Dance  of  the  Russian  Peasants," 
"Russian  Symphony,"  and  his  latest, 
"Slavonic  Fantasy,"  all  in  the  character- 
istic Russian  style. 

His  gift  of  composition  kept  abreast 
of  the  times  and  found  an  outlet  in  such 
popular  violin  pieces  as  "Fiddling  the 
Fiddle"  and  "Stringing  Along,"  both  of 
which  have  been  recorded  for  Bruns- 
wick, for  whom  he  records  exclusively. 
Rubinoff  switches  from  the  classical  to 
jazz,  and,  as  his  playing  is  profoundly 
stirring  in  the  one,  it  is  refreshingly 
syncopating  in  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  find  a  great 
artist,    as-   Rubinoff    really    is,    crediting 
the  land  of  his  adoption  for  his  success. 
*     *     * 

Jim  HugJies,  who  has  recently  become 
affiliated  with  WJAS  as  program  man 
ager,  was  known  during  1935-20-27  as 
Teaberry  Jim  and  during  this  time  he 
wrote  the  continuities,  rehearsed  the 
players  and  did  all  the  announcing  for 
this  outstanding  program  which  will  be 
resumed  about  January  first  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  with 
WJAS  as  key  station.  "Jim"  has  attained 
wide  popularity  and  often  receives  mail 
from  as  many  as  35  states  in  one  week. 
lie  lias  had  years  of  vaudeville  and  min- 
strel show  experience  which  enables  him 
to  hold  his  audience,  visible  or  invisible. 


THIS    slim    and    charming    little    miss    is    a    mighty    talented    lady.     Not    many 
musicians,  to  say  nothing  of  girls  in  their  early  twenties,  have  had  the*  distinc- 
tion of  playing  two  of  the  world's  largest  organs,  as  has  Jean  Wiener. 


Here's  a  story  about  Alexander  Kiro- 
loff,  conductor  of  Troika  Bells,  heard 
through  the  NBC  system. 

Kiroloff  recently  spent  a  dajr  at  Coney 
Island  and  had  dinner  at  a  beach  resort 
where  recorded  music  entertains  the 
diners.  A  record  of  Russian  music  was 
put  on  the  machine.  Kiroloff  listened 
entranced.  The  music  ended  and  Kiro- 
loff rushed  over  to  tin-  proprietor. 

"That  music  was  grand,"  he  said.  "The 
orchestra  rivals  my  own.  I  must  know 
the  name  of  it !" 

The  proprietor  handed  him  the  record. 
Kiroloff  examined  it.    He  had   iust   lis- 
tened to  a  record  made  by  his  own  band 
under   his   own   direction. 
■:       ■:        : 

ST  \KT!  XC     the    dav    with    a    eh. 
smile   is  a   mightj    big  job  for  lots  of 
people.    "Howdy"   Clark   and   his   "Wake 

t'p  and    Listen"  program  at   WJAS  is 

doing  a   lot   for  those  who  tune  in  on  the 

Pittsburgh  station. 

The  snappy  tunes  of  the  latest  popular 
SOllgS  make  tin  Mo,. J  pump  a  little 
faster  and  Clark's  cheery  voice  helps 
to  start  the  day  without  a  feeling  of 
remorse,  The  time  is  broadcast  everj 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  helping  business 
men  to  catch  i heii   t  rains 

Mr.     Clark     is     station     manager     of 
WJ  \S.     In  addition  to  taking  the  morn 
ing  program  he  is  busy  all  day  keeping 

'tiinps   running  StnOOthh    in    tin 


Plays  Largest  Organs 

ALTHOUGH  only  in  her  twenties 
Jean  Wiener,  organist  at  WPG,  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  playing  two 
of  the  largest  organs  in  the  world 
Chosen  to  represent  the  theatre  organists 
of  Atlantic  county  in  a  recital  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
organists  she  played  the  giant  instru- 
ment in  the  Atlantic  City  High  school 
She    also    had    the    honor    oi    being    the 

onlj  organist  to  broadcast  three  recitals 
made  up  entirely  of  popular  selections 
on  the  great  \ustin  organ  at  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  exposition  in  Philadelphia. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Miss  Wiener 
began  her  musical  studies  on  the  piano 
with  a  private  teacher,  continuing  later 
at  the  Zeckwer-Hahn  conservatory.  Sin- 
is  now  studying  with  Rollo  Maitland. 
famous  reeitalist  and  one  oi  the  greatest 
organ  teachers  in  America.  With  the 
advent  i^i  the  organ  in  motion  picture 
theatres  she  was  one  oi  the  first  to  realize 
the  beauty  and  scope  oi  the  instrument. 

After  a  period  oi  intensive  training  she 
joined  the  musical  staff  of  the  Stanley 
Company  of  America,  plaving  in  their 
theatres    for    sever  Misv    Wiener 

then  went  to  Atlantic  City  to  make  her 
home  1  luring  the  inaugural  week  of  the 
municipal  Radio  station  she  played  her 
first   Radio  recital.  Jai  and 

.  ontinued  her  broa 
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VERNON  KIMBROUGH,  Birming- 
ham's own  baritone,  returned  re- 
cently from  Italy,  where  he  has  spent 
the  past  two  years  in  intensive  study 
and  preparation  for  grand  opera.  He 
studied  voice  in  New  York  under 
Giuseppe  Campanari  and  accompanied 
the  master  to  Ital}',  where  he  continued 
to   study  with  him  until  his   death. 

Then  Marcantoni,  operatic  conductor 
and  coach,  became  Kimbrough's  instruc- 
tor in  Milan.  The  young  baritone  made 
his  debut  as  the  Count  in  "Trovatore" 
with  great  success  and  later  sang  "La 
Boheme"  and  "Traviata"  in  several 
Italian  cities.  After  that  he  went  to 
France,  studying  in  Paris  with  Jarecki. 
There  he  added  five  French  operas  to 
his  repertoire  of  sixteen  Italian  com- 
positions. 

When  Kimbrough  returned  to  Birm- 
inghamall  the  civic  clubs  of  the  city 
joined  in  presenting  him  in  a  concert 
which  was  an  outstanding  success.  His 
beautiful  baritone  voice  is  now  heard 
every  Friday  night  over  station  WAPI. 

WSUN  Likes  Place 

JUDGE  E.  O.  SYKES,  Federal  Radio 
*)  commissioner,  held  a  conference  in 
Jacksonville  recently  at  which  every 
Floiida  station  had  representatives  pres- 
ent. The  mass  of  testimony  presented 
painted  a  very  clear  and  precise  picture 
of  every  station  within  the  state,  with 
the  exception  of  WFLA-WSUN  of 
Clearwater  and  St.  Petersburg  being  dis- 
satisfied with  wave  assignment  or  time 
on  the  air. 

Each  station  in  rotation  was  called  on 
the  mat,  and  requested  by  the  commis- 
sioner to  give  a  resume  of  its  operation, 
programs,  and  plans  for  the  future. 

The  WFLA-WSUN  station  was  heard 
after  numerous  stations  had  complained 
bitterly  on  the  injustice  of  the  situation. 
WFLA-WSUN— through  its  represen- 
tatives, informed  the  Commissioner  that 
they  were  in  Jacksonville  only  to  rep- 
resent the  station,  did  not  desir.e  to  ask 
for  anything,  did  not  expect  a  change  in 
the  present  set-up  with  reference  to 
wave  assignment  or  time  on  the  air.  All 
in  all,  WFLA-WSUN  was  satisfied  with 
its  allocation,  and  division  of  time  and 
desired  only  to  remain  as  and  where  it  is. 
*     *     * 

WFLA  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the^  only  station  in  the  state  of  Florida 
which  carries  a  full  orchestra  on  its 
station  pay-roll  during  the  winter 
months.  This  season  it  is  rumored  that 
a  new  ten-piece  aggregation  of^national 
reputation  will  be  signed. 


Everybody  Turns  Dials  to 

-DIXIE  STATIONS 

A  LAB  A  MA    Polytechnic   Institute   Is   Making   It 
l\  Possible  for  Thousands  to  Get  Education   Infor- 
mation Daily  Through  Its  Radio  Station,   WAPI. 


Courses  by  Radio 

ALABAMA  Polytechnic  Institute,  long 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country  on  account  of 
the  work  done  by  graduates  in  agri- 
culture and  engineering,  has  made  it 
possible  for  countless  thousands  to  get 
educational  information  daily  through 
its  own  Radio  station  WAPI.  _  At  first 
discussions  were  given  on  topics  relat- 
ing to  agriculture  and  home  economics 
only.  Later  current  topic  discussions 
were  added  and  at  the  present  time 
discussions  are  presented  daily  which 
are  of  interest  to  every  member  of  the 
family. 

All  discussions  are  prepared  by  spe- 
cialists and  human  interest  stories  are 
injected  in  these  so  as  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  listeners.  The  staff  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  hundred  people 
trained  along  various  lines,  including 
specialists  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics connected  with  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  Extension  service 
and  Alabama   Experiment  station. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  interest 
in  market  quotations  which  are  given 
at  regular  times  each  day.  A  Radio 
fan  in  Tampico,  Mexico.,  listens  to  this 
feature  regularly.  The  audience  has 
assisted  in  working  out  the  market  fea- 
ture as  requests  have  been  sent  in  from 
time  to  time  as  to  what  the  public 
really  wants  along  this  line.  The  Ala- 
bama State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  become  affiliated  with  the  station 
and  supplies  market  quotations  received 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  every  day  at  noon. 

Educational  leaders  in  the  City  of 
Birmingham  have  expressed  an  interest 
to  use  the  station  in  connection  with 
a  school  program.  Already  the  major- 
ity of  children  having  Radio  receiving 
sets  are  engaging  in  the  exercises  in  the 
morning  and  the  Birmingham  Junior 
Safety  council  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Cathedral  studio  of  WAPI,  where  more 
than  two  hundred  take  part.  Children 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  listen  to  this 
feature.  Setting-up  exercises  in  the 
early  morning  are  very  popular  and 
listeners  are  given  instruction  on  care 
of  the  body  and  along  general  health 
lines.  Letters  have  been  received  from 
more  than  one-half  of  the  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  commenting  on  the 
exercises  which  have  been  under  way 
only  two  weeks. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  station  offi- 
cials to  present  a  well  balanced  pro- 
gram and  during  each  of  the  morning 
programs  a  minister  from  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
presents  a  fifteen-minute  inspirational 
talk. 

*     *     * 

WFLA  has  a  new  theme  song,  "Fol- 
low the  Birds  to  Springtime"  composed 
by  Caroline  Lee,  "the  Virginia  Girl," 
who  returns  to  the  mike  this  fall  for  a 
fifteen  week  engagement,  after  nearly 
three  years  of  silence,  following  a  seri- 
ous auto-train  snxashup. 


MRS.  BRUCE  FUDGER,  whose  Radio 
pseudonym  for  the  time  being  is 
"Miss  Buy-It-from-Burwell"  is  enjoying 
a  steadily  increasing  fan  mail. 

Mrs.  Fudger  is  a  dramatic  soprano  of 
ability  and  her  clear,  magnetic  voice  is 
heard  every  Monday  night  from  9:00  to 
9:30  on  the  Burwell  Motor  hour  over 
WJAX,  municipal  station  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

The  program  has  been  a  popular 
weekly  feature  for  the  past  24  weeks 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  for  some  time. 


ORIN  GASTON,  director  of  -the 
WSM  concert  orchestra,  left  his 
home,  sweet  home  in  Indiana  to  come 
to  Nashville  twenty-six  years  ago,  bring- 
ing his  fiddle  and  his  bow.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Nash- 
ville musical  circles  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  has  been  an  orchestra  direc- 
tor for  many  years.  He  has  had  the- 
atrical experience  and  has  played  at  just 
about  every  known  function  in  the 
gentle  art  of  guiding  a  'cello  across  the 
difficult  passages  of  Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Gaston  has  been  with  WSM  for 
a  year  and  has  added  thousands  of 
Radio  admirers  to  his  already  large 
number  of  friends.  He  began  his  mu- 
sical career  in  Indianapolis  and  has 
taken  part  in  many  symphony  programs. 
*     *     * 

Francis  Craig,  called  by  home  folks 
"the  young  maestro,"  started  his  band 
at  Vanderbilt  university.  He  played  his 
way  through  Vanderbilt  and  continued 
playing  until  today  his  "organization 
ranks  as  the  outstanding  modern  dance 
orchestra  of  the  South.  . 

His  first  national  recognition  came 
with  the  Columbia  recording  of  "Marble 
Halls"  (Bohemian  Girl)  and  "Steady 
Roll  Blues." 

It  was  with  Francis  Craig's  orchestra 
that  James  Melton,  Seiberling  tenor, 
launched  his  now  famous  career.  He 
played  and  sang  with  Craig  for  Ichree 
years,  and  when  the  two  artists  met  re- 
cently in  New  York,  Melton  still  knew 
his  "hot  chorus"  in  "Steady  Roll. Blues." 
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Station  Is  WIOD— 
On  Isle  O'Dreams 

STATION  WIOD,  whose  slogan  is 
Wonderful  Isle  O'Dreams,  is  the 
Southernmost  associated  station  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  company,  located 
on  Collins  Island,  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida.  WIOD  represents  the  greatest 
investment  of  any  broadcasting  station 
in  the  state  of  Florida  and  one  of  the 
largest  investments  of  any  station  in  the 
entire  South.  Its  history  of  operation 
dates  back  five  years.  It  was  the  first 
1,000  watt  station  in  the  state  and  was 
designed  and  built  to  serve  both  the 
cities  of  Miami  Beach  and  Miami, 
Florida,  but  its  broadcasting  system  has 
been  expanded  to  include  also  the  cities 
of  Hollywood  and  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

It  is  the  official  station  of  Miami 
Beach,  contracting  a  network  of  perma- 
nent circuits  which  connect  all  of  the 
leading  hotels  on  Miami  Beach,  night 
clubs,  theatres  and  other  points  of  inter- 
est and  also  points  in  Miami,  including 
the  famous  Embassy  Club.  The  Nautilus 
Hotel,  Roney  Plaza  Hotel,  Flamingo 
Hotel,  Pan  Coast  Hotel  and  Floridian 
Hotel,  are  a  part  of  its  permanent  broad- 
casting system.  Circuits  run  as  far  as 
Hollywood  twenty-six  miles  distant,  em- 
bracing the  large  Hollywood  Beach 
Hotel. 

On  its  Hollywood  hour  each  winter, 
WIOD  features  Al  Donahue  and  his 
orchestra,  who  is  now  head-lined  at  the 
new  Fisher  theatre  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Also  Edward  J.  Lord,  organist  from 
Boston.  Other  famous  musical  organiza- 
tions which  are  included  and  which  have 
been  included  in  its  broadcastings,  are 
Meyer  Davis  orchestra,  Roman  Pool 
Casino  Supper  club,  William  Stang  and 
his  concert  orchestra  from  the  Nautilus 
hotel,  E.  G.  Balzer  and  orchestra  from 
the  Flamingo  hotel,  and  Charles  Fisher 
and  his  orchestra  from  the  Roncy  Plaza 
hotel. 

WIOD  has  its  own  studio  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Ross  Allen.  Also 
on  its  winter  programs,  it  features  Miller 
and  Farrell,  famous  recording  artists, 
Rex  Reynolds  and  Jean  Fosdick  and  his 
orchestra  from  the  Embassy  Club.  It 
will  also  include  this  winter  a  famous 
orchestra  from  the  Coral  Gables  Coun- 
try club.  During  its  winter  operating 
season,  WIOD  is  never  on  the  air  during 
an  evening  program  with  less  than  seven 
or  eight  of  the  finest  orchestras,  all  of 
which  are  alternated  on  one-half  hour 
periods.  These  orchestras  are  broadcast 
in  addition  to  regular  studio  programs 
from  the  station.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son its  evening  programs  run  from  seven 
to  midnight.  Its  daytime  features  include 
tlie  national  farm  and  home  hour,  mati- 
nee gems,  Pacific  little  symphony,  Radio 
household  institute  programs,  Duco  dee- 
orators  and  the  musical  education  ser- 
mons under  the  direction  of  Walter 
Damrosch,  all  of  these  being  NBC 
features. 

Its  winter  program  resources  are  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  of  any  station 
in  the  state  and  in  addition  to  these  pro- 
grams it  broadcasts,  as  an  associated 
station  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company,  some  of  the  leading  NBC 
features.  It  is  one  of  the  only  two  chain 
stations  in  the  state  of  Florida.  During 
the  visit  last  winter  of  President  Hoover, 
station  WIOD  put  on  special  features  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  company  for 
his  Radio  entertainment  at  Miami  Beach. 
Last  winter  station  WIOD  acted  as  a 
key  station  to  broadcast  the  inter- 
national hydroplane  races  between  Major 
H.  O.  D.  Seagrave  and  Com.  Gar  Wood. 

WIOD  is  ideally  located  for  transmis- 


THESE  two  new  members  of  the  staff  of  WCKY,  Covington,   Kentucky,   see  to 

it  that  the  dramatic  productions  put  on  the  air  are  second  to  none.     At  the  left 

you  see  Charles  Egleston,  in  charge  of  dramatic  productions,  and  at  the  left  is 

Thomas  Warner,  his  assistant. 


sion  efficiency,  on  a  small  island,  which 
it  exclusively  occupies.  With  its  island 
location,  it  has  one  of  the  finest  ground 
systems  of  any  station  in  the  state.  The 
station  has  its  own  specially  designed 
and  constructed  Radio  building,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  which  incor- 
porates two  studios,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  of  New  York 
City.  Its  largest  studio  is  featured  by  a 
twenty-foot  ceiling  and  can  easily  ac- 
commodate an  orchestra  of  twenty  to 
thirty-five  pieces. 

Although  WIOD  is  a  thousand  watt 
station  it  is  designed  and  laid  out  to 
handle  five  to  ten  thousand  watts. 
Everything  which  could  better  a  station 
has  been  added  to  increase  its  efficiency 
of  operation.  Over  the  past  five  years  it 
has  a  splendid  record  for  high  class  pro- 
grams, an  average  from  36  to  40  letters 
from  Great  Britain  each  winter  season, 
is  constantly  heard  throughout  the  New 
England  states  and  Middle  West.  It  has 
been  heard  frequently  in  Hawaii  and  has 
a  record  of  0,800  miles,  having  been 
picked  up  with  loud  speaker  volume  in 
New    Zealand. 

*  *     * 

Louis  Rigo.  director  of  the  studio  con- 
cert orchestra  of  Station  WHAS,  Louis- 
yille,  is  a  native  of  Budapesth,  Hungary. 
He  is  the  son  tu  Stephen  Ritzko,  widelv- 
known  Hungarian  violinist.  Rigo  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  when  four 
years  old.  He  began  the  study  of  the 
violin  in  Pittsburgh  under  von  Kunitz 
and  later  studied  under  Ovid  Mussin  in 
New  York,  where  he  won  a  scholarship 
which  took  him  to  Budapesth  to  com- 
plete his  musical  education  under  the 
noted  Hungarian  violinist  and  teacher. 
Gaza  Horvath.  Before  coming  to  Louis 
ville,  Mr.  Rigo  toured  Europe  and 
America  as  a  concert  violinist  and  was 
concert  master  of  the  Chatauqua  Lake 
<  behest  ra  for  two  years. 

*  *     * 

Richard    B.    Macauley,    Formerlv    an 

announcer  at  Station  WTMJ,  Milwau- 
kee, has  joined  the  staff  of  WHAS, 
Louisville. 

*  *     * 

Meddlers  Three,  a  novelty  instru- 
mental combination,  will  be  featured  by 
W 11  \S  during  the  winter  season.  The 
trio  will  be  directed  by  Ted  Grubbs. 
trumpet  soloist. 


station 

Stresses  Drama 

WITH  the  addition  of  two  new  mem- 
bers to  the  staff  WCKY,  Covington, 
Kentucky,  is  paying  special  attention 
to  dramatic  productions.  Charles  Egles- 
ton, formerly  with  the  National  Players 
of  Cincinnati,  has  been  put  in  charu 
that  branch  of  the  studio  work,  with 
Thomas  Warner  acting  as  his  assistant. 

Believing  that  the  success  of  putting 
performances  on  the  air  rests  vVry 
largely  in  their  preparation.  Mr.  Egles- 
ton is  laying  great  emphasis  on  re- 
hearsals. His  program  for  the  new  north- 
ern Kentucky  station  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  entertainment  ranging  from 
short  musical  features,  condensed  mus- 
ical comedies  and  operatic  gems,  to  classic 
drama  and,  of  course,  popular  features. 

Mr.  Egleston  is  a  native  of  Covington 
who  has  had  an  interesting  sta.ue  career. 
only  recently  leaving  the  footlights  ii<r 
Radio.  He  first  went  "  on  the  boards" 
with  Otis  B.  Theyer  and  Gertrude  Bond- 
hill  in  "Sweet  Clover."  He  did  character 
parts  in  eastern  stock  companies  and 
later  directed  summer  stock.  Then  fol- 
lowed several  seasons  in  vaudeville, 
doing  character  sketches,  where  he  devel- 
oped a  natural  gift  for  dialect.  In  1926 
he  became  affiliated  with  the  National 
Players  and  continued  with  the  company 
until  1928,  when  he  left  to  direct  a  com- 
pany at  Middleton,  Ohio.  1  hiring  the 
early  pari  of  last  summer  he  was  with  a 
Cincinnati  Radio  station  for  a  short  time. 
going  to  Covington  from  the  Ohio  city. 

Thomas  Warner.  Egleston's  assistant, 
is  a  native  of  Dayton,  ('bio,  where  he 
studied  voice  with  John  Finley  William- 
son, director  oi  the  famous  Westminster 
choir,  and  piano  and  composition  with 
Charles  Arthur  Ridgeway.  In  New 
York  he  studied  with  both  Witherspoon 
and  Rosati,  Gigli's  teacher.  In  1919  and 
L980  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  tin- 
Seattle.  Washington  Symphony  orches- 
tra, sang  leading  tenor  roles  with  the 
Cortland  Civic  Opera  company,  toured 
for  S  1  weeks  o\er  the  Pantages  Circuit 
in  an  operatic  quartet  and  in  1926  ap- 
peared with  the  Cleveland  Sympl 
orchestra  He  later  directed  this 
chestra  in  the  cantata  Hiawatha  a:  Oher- 
li n  collet 
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WWNG  Is  Makini 

Rapid  Strides  in 


G.  O.  Shepherd 


ALTHOUGH  only  a  little  over  two 
years  old,  WWNC,  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  is  rapidly  coming  into 
prominence.  It  is  favorably  known 
among  the  Radio  audience  for  the  excel- 
lence and  unique  quality  of  its  programs. 

Founded  and 
operated  for 
eighteen 
months  by 
the  Asheville 
Chamber  o  f 
Commerce  in 
August  of 
1938  it  was 
leased  to  G. 
O.  Shepherd, 
former  Radio 
columnist. 
Mr.  Shepherd 
operated  un- 
der his  lease- 
hold until 
January, 
1929,  when 
the  Citizen 
Broadcasting 
company 
took  hold  of 
the  station. 
This  corporation,  with  Mr.  Shepherd  as 
president,  George  Stephens  as  vice  pres- 
ident and  Charles  Webb  as  treasurer, 
purchased  the  station  outright  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Citizen  Broadcasting 
company,  WWNC  has  made  many 
strides  and  is  attracting  widespread  at- 
tention. One  of  the  first  important  steps 
was  the  taking  on  of  Columbia  System 
programs — the  first  of  these  being  the 
Majestic  theatre  of  the  Air,  inaugurated 
in  January  and  a  regular  feature  every 
Sunday  night  since.  This  has  been  aug- 
mented by  other  programs  from  the 
WABC  network,  and  by  taking  on  of 
the  complete  Columbia  schedule  in  Oc- 
tober, when  WWNC  became  a  member 
of  the  permanent  hook-up. 

WWNC  is  the  highest  broadcasting 
station  east  of  the  Rockies,  being  located 
in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky."  Western 
North  Carolina  enjoys  a  worldwide  rep- 
utation as  a  tourist  and  health-seeker's 
center,  and  Asheville,  the  home  of 
WWNC,  is  a  resort  city  of  renown.  In- 
cluded on  WWNC's  regular  schedule  of 
local  programs  are  periods  originating 
in  the  world-famous  and  unique  resort 
hotel,  Grove  Park  inn,  from  Kenilworth 
inn,  where  the  dinner  programs  by  the 
Spencer  Trio  are  cordially  received, 
from  the  Langren  hotel,  and  from  the 
popular  roof  garden  of  the  George  Van- 
derbilt  hotel.  Jelly  Leftwich  and  the 
Duke  University  Club  Orchestra  have 
broadcast   frequently    from   WWNC. 

THE  Rev.  Clarence  Stuart  McClellan, 
Rector  of  Calvary  church,  which  is 
known  as  the  "Westminster  Abbey  of 
the  South"  is  featured  regularly,  in  The 
Poet's  Corner  on  Friday  afternoons,  and 
in  a  travel  talk  and  The  Twilight  Hour 
of  Peace,  a  nonsectarian  religious  pro- 
gram, both  on  Sunday  afternoons.  His 
readings  from  the  poets  have  proved 
popular  and  The  Poet's  Corner  has  be- 
come a  firmly  established  item  on  the 
station's  schedule. 

G.  O.  Shepherd,  head  of  the  operating 
company,  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  pro- 
grams, doing  a  great  proportion  of  the 
announcing  and  building  continuities  for 
the  sponsored  programs  which  are  an 
important  part  of  the  station's  schedule. 

WWNC  has  set  a  standard  for  studio 


practice,  insisting  on  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  schedules.  It  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  Radio  audi- 
ence and  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
add  to  its  schedule  items  novel,  and  inter- 
esting. For  example,  one  period,  known 
as  "Laughtime,"  has  been  written  up  by 
the  Associated  Press  all  over  the 
country.  This  period  includes  the  broad- 
casting of  jokes  sent  in  each  week  by 
listeners — a  sort  of  a  joke  roundtable, 
with  members  of  the  station  staff 
grouped  around  the  microphone  to  en- 
joy the  jokes  audibly.  Hundreds  of 
jokes  are  sent  in  by  enthusiastic  lis- 
teners and  the  period  has  been  com- 
mended especially  by  shut-ins. 

UDED  CROSS,"  nationally  known 
-L*-  pianist,  who  holds  the  world  rec- 
ord for  endurance  playing,  is  a  member 
of  the  station  staff,  announcer  and  pro- 
gram director.  A  studio  novelty  is  the 
program  on  Wednesday  evening,  when 
"Red  Cross"  and  George  Hartrick,  also 
announcer,  and  baritone,  "sell  peanuts." 
This  feature  is  popular,  a  clever  handling 
of  the  request  problem  and  brings  much 
comment. 

Being  in  the  mountainland,  the  home 
of  the  true  mountaineer,  WWNC  has  a 
surplus  supply  of  what  is  known  as  "fiddle 
bands."  These  are  kept  listed  and  used 
in  rotation.  This  type  of  music  has  a 
large  following.  At  WWNC,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  carefully  handled  and 
fiddle  music  is  included  once  or  twice 
a  week,  a  half-hour  program  at  a  time. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  such  bands 
located  in  the  mountains  of  western 
Carolina,  and  many  musicians  and  those 
interested  in  the  folklore  and  musical 
history  of  America  have  found  in  this 
section  a  fertile  field  for  research.  Music 
is  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Many  bands  are  family  affairs,  in  great 
demand  for  square  dances  which  are  still 
the  vogue  in  the  highlands.  Certain  in- 
dividuals have  found  it  quite  profitable  to 
make  collections  of  these  mountain  tunes. 


A  N  INTERNATIONAL  luminary  of 
-t\-  the  Radio  world  presides  over  the 
microphone  at  WFLA-WSUN  these 
days.  His  name  is  Eddie  Squires,  "the 
globe  trotting  announcer"  who  has  en- 
tertained Radio  fans  of  three  continents 
during  the  past  decade,  acquiring  an  in- 
ternational reputation. 

Squires'  role  in  the  dramatic  rise  of 
Radio  entertaining  has  been  a  colorful 
one,  dating  back  to  the  pioneer  days 
when  he  deserted  a  prosperous  stock  and 
bond  selling  business  to  announce  at 
WDAP,  the  old  broadcasting  station  on 
the  Drake  hotel  in.  Chicago.  Eddie  was 
included  in  a  list  of  the  ten  best  an- 
nouncers in  New  York  a  short  time  ago, 
being  rated  with  Norman  Brokenshire 
and  Graham   McNamee. 

Among  the  American  stations  with 
which  Squires  has  been  associated,  be- 
sides WDAP  are:  WLAG,  Minneapolis; 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  WMCA,  New 
York;  WICC,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and 
WJAX,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  His  pro- 
grams, staged  by  "Eddie  Squires  and 
His  Gang"  have  been  heard  from  WJZ. 

Known  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis 
as  the  "Voice  of  the  North,"  Squires 
performed  during  a  week  of  programs 
from  WEAF,  joining  forces  with  Lamb- 
din  Kay,  "the  Voice  of  the  South,"  of 
WSB,  Atlanta,  and  Walter  Tyson,  now 
of  WSUN,  then  of  WSB. 

Educated  at  Yale,  Squires  majored 
in  music,  specializing  in  piano,  pipe  or- 
gan and  voice,  and  among  the  famous 
artists  he  has  served  as  accompanist  is 
Posa  Ponselle. 


Series  of  Programs 

at  WHAS  to  Eclipse 
Past  Seven  Years 

A  SERIES  of  Radio  programs  hitherto 
unparalleled  in  the  more  than  seven 
years  that  WHAS,  the  radiophone  of 
The  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times,  has  been  on  the  air,  will  be 
offered  listeners  during  the  winter 
schedule. 

In  addition  to  an  augmented  series  of 
programs  from  the  studios  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  company  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  Chicago,  the 
studio  programs  will  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  entertainment.  Two  programs  that 
have  proven  unusually  popular — the 
Royal  Hungarians  and  The  Homing 
Hour — will  be  retained  and  around  these 
an  entirely  new  series  is  being  built. 

WHAS  is  on  the  air  with  10,000  watts 
power,  double  the  present  5,000  watts 
power,  with  the  new  schedule.  With  this 
power,  on  a  nationally  cleared  channel, 
WHAS  is  the  only  station  in  this  section 
of  the  country  that  can  consistently 
serve  listeners  of  Kentucky  and  adjoin- 
ing states.  Its  wave  length,  365.6  meters, 
is  in  the  center  of  the  dial. 

A  longer  schedule,  including  special 
features  for  the  home  maker  during  the 
morning  hours,  is  contemplated.  A  num- 
ber of  the  leading  department  stores  and 
other  business  houses  supplying  all  the 
needs  of  the  home  maker,  are  co-oper- 
ating with  WHAS  in  preparing  the 
series  of  morning  programs.  Miss  Fanny 
May  Baldridge,  formerAy  associated  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  company  and 
Station  WLS,  in  Chicago,  is  in  charge 
of  the  morning  programs. 

A  schedule  of  music  appreciation  con- 
certs for  schools  and  colleges,  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  Damrosch,  similar 
to  the  programs  Mr.  Damrosch  pre- 
sented last  season,  has  been  arranged 
bythe  NBC,  and  will  be  presented  from 
10  to  11  o'clock  each  Friday  morning. 
In  addition  to  the  music  appreciation 
concerts  for  schools,  the  schedule  pro- 
vides for  inclusion  of  programs  designed 
especially  for  music  clubs  of  the  coun- 
try. These  programs  will  be  available  in 
Kentucky  only  through  WHAS. 

In  addition  to  the  chain  programs 
being  radiocast  over  WHAS,  several  of 
the  popular  programs  that  were  on  the 
air  last  winter  will  return,  among  them 
being  the  Ipana  Troubadours,  the  Seiber-, 
ling  Singers,  the  Armstrong  Quakers, 
the  Philco  Hour  at  the  Baldwin  and 
Radio-Victor  Hour.  The  R-K-O  Hour, 
the  Fleischmann  Hour,  and  the  General 
Motors  Family  Party,  all  of  which  are 
on  for  one-half  hour  now,  will  be  length- 
ened to  the  full  hour  period.  The  Choral 
orchestra,  which  made  its  debut  last 
Sunday,  will  be  continued  and  a  new 
program  sponsored  by  the  National 
Laundry  Association  added  to  the 
schedule.  Dr.  Milton  Work's  bridge  les- 
sons will  be  resumed  in  November. 

Among  the  regular  studio  features 
contemplated  for  the  winter  season  are 
Richard  B.  Macauley,  novelty  pianist; 
"Ford  and  George,"  a  singing  duo; 
"Meddlers  Three,"  an  instrumental  trio, 
and  several  unusual  combinations  of 
musical  instruments.  Dinner  Dancers, 
an  orchestral  combination  playing  the 
popular  dance  tunes  in  concert  style  and 
a  daily  program  of  Matinee  Melodies, 
will  be  regular  features. 

Programs  especially  designed  for  the 
children  and  radiocast  in  the  late  after- 
noon will  be  featured.  Ewings'  Safety 
Soldiers  and  the  Greater  Louisville  Chil- 
dren's Club,  two  popular  periods,  will-be 
continued  and  a  Birthday  Party  to  assist 
children  in  celebrating  their  birthdays 
will  be  added  to  the  schedule  soon. 


! 
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c^£iddle  West  Grows  in  Prestige 

Chicago  Especially  Is  Challenging  the  Leadership 


Long  Maintained  by  Eastern  Stations 


WOULDN'T  you  know  that  as  charming  a  miss  as  you  see  here  would  have  a 

nice   musical    name   like    Halloween    Martin?       She    is    the    "Musical    Clock"    of 

KYW>  and  a  very  busy  young  lady  indeed.    Like  her  cute  playthings? 


concert  and  recital  schedule  is  included 
guest  soloist  with  the  United  States 
Army  band,  under  direction  of  Capt. 
William  Stannard,  and  -with  the  Cor- 
onado  Symphony  orchestra,  under  di- 
rection of  Arch  Short,  and  with  many 
other  orchestral  and  choral  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Wilcox  is  also  serving  his 
fifth  season  as  baritone  soloist  for  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  Choral 
society  of   Rockford. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  won  a  large  follow- 
ing of  Radio  admirers,  judging  from 
his  press  reports  and  daily  mail,  and 
not  only  has  be  proven  of  great  suc- 
cess in  his  singing  but  also  for  his 
duties  as  announcer,  a  capacity  that 
he  fills  with  excellent  results  for  clear 
enunciation  and  tone  quality  with  novel 
and  individual  mannerisms  which  have 
made  him  a  favorite. 

Many  unique  and  highly  interesting; 
musical  programs  have  been  arranged 
by  KFLV's  new  director,  and  it  will  not 
lie  long  before  this  station  will  be  among 
those  leading  in  the  highest  standards 
of  Radio  programs,  and  a  wealth  of 
artistic  talent  will  be  heard  before  the 
KFLV  microphone. 

*     t-     * 

Andy  Sannclla.  Radio  virtuoso  of 
saxophone  and  guitar,  is  back  mi  \1H 
programs  after  an  extended  vacation  on 
bis  ranch  in  the  old  Indian  villagi 
Mmioquct.  Indiana.  While  there,  San- 
nella,  who  is  a  crack  amateur  pilot, 
went  aloft  with  a  neighboring  farmer 
who  had  built  his  own  plane.  Andv 
reports  that  at  the  top  of  their  climb 
he  noticed  the  fabric  on  the  wings  Mop- 
ping loosely  and  the  rudder  working 
erratically.  He  remained  on  the  ground 
for  the  rest  of  his  vacation. 


HALLOWEEN  MARTIN,  alias 
"Miss.  Musical  Clock,"  of  KYW, 
made  her  Radio  debut  as  she  timidly 
stepped  forth  from  college  into  the  busy 
home  economic  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner.  For  two  and  a 
half  years  her  time  was  occupied  an- 
swering the  home  decoration  problems 
that  came  to  the  Prudence  Penny  de- 
partment, writing  her  columns  and  giv- 
ing her  daily  Radio  talk  on  interior 
decoration.  Lectures  at  cooking  schools 
and  clubs  added  variety  to  the  daily 
grind.  For  nearly  a  year  she  has  been 
winding  the  Musical  Clock  for  early 
listeners.  Miss  Martin  says  she  is  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  perfection  of  tele- 
vision so  she  will  have  an  excuse  to  buy 
a  new  hat  and  dress  every  day. 


ROCKFORD,  Illinois,  is  boasting  the 
addition  of  two  Radio  luminaries 
to  the  staff  of  its  station,  KFLV.  Peter 
MacArthur,  the  "Bobby  Burns  of  the 
Air,"  formerly  of  WOC,  is  business  man- 
ager, and  Wesley  W.  Wilcox  has  been 
named  musical  director  and  announcer. 

Wilcox  is  a  noted  concert  and  recital 
artist  with  a  splendid,  well  schooled  bari- 
tone voice.  He  is  a  musician  of  no 
small  renown,  having  won  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  critic.  He  is  at  present 
a  correspondent  for  the  Musical 
Loader  and   also  for  the   Music   Editor. 

Among  Mr.  \\  ileox's  prominent  musi- 
cal engagement!   aside  from  his  regular 


Bobby  Brown  Owes 

His  Radio  Career  to 
An  Arrny  Uke 

RADIO  is  responsible  for  the  enter- 
taining career  of  Bobby  Brown, 
director  of  productions  at  WBBM. 
Long  ago  before  he  went  to  France  with 
the  A.  E.  F.,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  never  commercialize  his  sing- 
ing because  he  enjoyed  it  so  much. 
Although  he  has  always  from  the  time 
he  was  a  little  fellow  enjoyed  entertain- 
ing, he  always  did  it  in  an  informal  way. 

Then,  when  he  entered  the  army,  he 
took  his  ukulele  to  camp  with  him  as  all 
other  boys  did,  the  musical  instruments 
they  could  play.  A  rollicking  time  was 
had  by  all  the  musicians.  When  the 
order  came  to  go  overseas,  all  musical 
instruments  were  ordered  home  and 
Bobby  left  his  with  a  friend  at  camp. 
but  the  officers  who  had  enjoyed  his  gay 
little  ditties  insisted  that  he  take  the 
ukulele  with  him.  Bobby  was  afraid  that 
if  he  were  found  over  there  with  it,  he 
would  be  court-martialed.  Not  until  he 
received  an  official  passport  for  it  from 
the  Colonel,  did  he  consent  to  carry  it 
with  him.  Bobby  and  his  ukulele  went 
overseas  to  serve  thirteen  months  in 
France  with  the  35th  Division. 

During  the  serious  business  of  win- 
ning the  war  when  troops  were  trans- 
ferred from  one  sector  to  another,  the 
ukulele  would  be  mislaid,  but  it  would 
always  come  back  because  all  the  boys 
remembered  Bobby  and  his  faithful  little 
instrument.  In  fact,  he  still  has  his 
"Overseas  L'kulele"  tucked  away  with 
his  mementos  of  the  war.  It  is  badly 
cracked  from  its  months  in  the  trenches 
but   proudly   wears   two   service   stripes 


BOBBY  BROWN,  WBBM 

After  the  Armistice  was  signed  Bobby 
Brown  was  much  in  demand  by  the  Red 
Cross.  Me  would  R0  up  and  down  the 
hospital  corridors  cheering  up  the 
who  through  fractured  bones  or  other 
injuries  were  unable  to  sit  up.  fie  would 
sing  and  play  softly   to  cheer  them. 
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YE  MERRY  MEN  OF  WINDSOR,  rollicking  entertainers   who    revive   old    drinking   songs   of   the    English    tavern, 
provide    merry    entertainment   for   Radio   listeners   of   KSTP  each  Monday  during  the  presentation  of  the  Windsor 
club  program.    They  are,  left  to  right:    Earl  Stockdale,  first  tenor;  Joe  Williams,  baritone;  Raymond  Walter,  sec- 
ond tenor,   and  Nels   Swanson,   bass 


Very  often  a  Red  Cross  nurse  would 
send  a  hurry  up  call  for  Bobby  when  a 
soldier  was  dying',  and  Bobby  would  go 
in  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  . 
make  him  smile. 

"I  remember  one  poor  fellow,"  mused 
Bobby,  "who  was  from  Georgia.  I  sang, 
'Everything  Is  Peaches  Down  in  Geor- 
gia,' and  'Georgia  Moon,'  and  all  the 
other  Southern  songs  I  could  remember. 
I  always  tried  to  suit  the  music  to  the 
man  who  needed  it  most. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wanted  to  sign  me 
up  for  four  months  entertaining  in  Ger- 
many and  France  with  two  months  of 
the  Riviera,  but  after  thirteen  months  of 
lighting,  four  months  seemed  like  a  life- 
time and  I  packed  the  ukulele  and  set 
sail  for  the  U.  S.  as  fast  as  possible." 

Once  more  at  home,  the  ukulele  went 
on  the  shelf  and  Bobby  settled  down  to 
a  serious  life  as  a  business  man,  but  the 
fame  he  had  won  in  the  Army  followed 
him  and  Jack  Nelson,  Director  of  the 
old  Board  of  Trade  Station,  WDAP, 
wrote  Bobby  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  his  old  army  buddies  asking  for 
his  Radio  appearance.  Bobby  fished  the 
pverseas  ukulele  out  of  its  hiding  place 
and  went  down  to  sing  two  songs.  At 
the  end  of  the  second,  he  prepared  to 
depart  thinking  his  broadcasting  was 
over.  However,  Jack  Nelson  called  him 
hack  to  sing  off  and  on  during  the  next 
I  wo  hours  and  Bobby  became  one  of  the 
earliest  paid  staff  artists.  Those  old 
army  songs  of  Bobby's  were  many  times 
his  own   inventions. 

After  lie  left  WDAP,  he  was  enter- 
tainer, announcer  and  World  Crier  for 
two  and  a  half  years  at  KYW.  Then 
he  received  an  offer  to  make  personal 
appearance  and  thus  discovered  the  foot- 
lights. Ever  since,  he  has  been  divided 
between  the  lure  of  the  stage  and  the 
fascination  of  the  microphone.  In  the 
spring  the  feeling  for  the  stage  is  most 
keenly  felt.  \ 

An  instance  of  the  expert  way  in 
which  Bobby  meets  the  unexpected  may 


be  seen  from  the  program  he  put  on  one 
morning  when  an  artist  shortly  before 
her  scheduled  appearance  for  a  fifteen 
minute  program  telephoned  that  she  was 
delayed.  Bobby  announced  a  musical 
grab  bag  and  asked  the  staff  organist  to 
play  old  time  melodies.  With  his  Radio 
audience  he  guessed  at  the  names  of  the 
selections.  The  listeners  were  unaware 
that  the  program  had  not  been  planned 
and  asked  for  more. 

Bobby  in  a  quiet  way  is  a  dreamer  and 
likes  to  write  poetry.  Two  of  his  own 
productions,  Musical  Comedy  Memories 
and  Golden  Hour  of  Music,  he  starts 
with  his  own  poems.  It  is  much  easier 
to  write  the  bits  of  verse  which  express 
his  thought  than  it  is  to  search  around 
for  it  in  anthologies. 

*  *     * 

Walter  Connolly  is  back  on  the  air 
after  an  absence  of  several  months.  After 
a  season  with  a  stock  company  the  NBC 
thespian  has  an  important  role  in  the 
Soconyland  sketch. 

*  *     * 

Franklyn  Baur  of  the  NBC  staff  has 
a  habit  that  is  getting  him  into  embarras- 
sing positions.  His  habit 
of  wearing  a' white  car- 
nation while  at  work  be- 
fore the  mike  carries  it- 
self with  him  as  he  takes 
a  short  cut  through  the 
Grand  Central  station 
in  New  York.  Chipper 
3roung  damsels  are  con- 
stantly mistaking  him 
for  the  "man  with  the 
white  carnation"  they  promised  to  meet. 
"Wrong  number,"  Franklyn. 

*  *     * 

Vincent  Gulcher,  plant  engineer  for 
NBC,  went  deep  into  the  Adirondacks 
on  his  vacation  to  escape  Radio  and  tele- 
phones or  anything  electric.  The  very 
first  day  he  was  there  the  natives  in- 
sisted on  showing  him  a  magazine  por- 
trait of  himself.  Don't  you  think  that 
was  rather  a  tough  break  for  Vincent ? 


Tropical  Fish  Is 
in! 


THE  staff  at  WLS,  Chicago,  boasts 
of  a  unique  attraction.  Studio  artists 
as  well  as  visitors  to  the  station,  have 
cultivated  the  habit  of  gathering  around 
the  large  glass  aquariums  where  Homer 
Courchene  has  assembled  more  than  a 
dozen  species  of  tropical  fish; 

Courchene  acquired  his  unique  hobby 
while  a  Radio  operator  on  a  tramp 
freighter.  Attracted  by  the  bright  col- 
ors of  fish  in  the  tropical  seas  he  made 
a  study  of  the  finny  tribe  and  since 
coming  ashore  has  pursued  fish  culture 
with  success.  His  collection  was  greatly 
enlarged  recently  when  a  number  of 
tiny,  transparent  guppys  from  the  Indian 
ocean'  presented  him  with  250  young- 
members,  all  of  which  are  doing  well. 

Although  all  of  the  specimens  are  salt 
water  species,  only  fresh  water  is  used 
in  the  .aquariums.  Courchene  has  dis- 
covered that  his  pets  will  thrive  as  well 
in  the  strange  element  if  the  supply  of 
plant  life  within  the  tank  is  carefully 
proportioned.  Dried  shrimp  and  pow- 
dered puppy  biscuit  form  the  daily  bill 
of  fare,  Japanese  snails  on  the  sandy 
bottoms  acting  as  scavengers  for  any 
waste  food. 

War-like  Siamese  fighting  fish  caused 
some  trouble  in  the  aquatic  family  with 
their  ferocious  habits  until  a  separate 
tank  was  provided  for  them.  Among 
other  interesting  specimens  being  raised 
are  Paradise  fish  that  build  nests  for 
their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
brilliantly  colored  platys  from  far  east- 
ern waters,  and  curious  sword-tailed 
halleri  fish  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
*     *     * 

Radio  advertising  is  on  the  increase. 
Paul  R.  Heitmeyer  announces  that 
KGW  already  has  several  days  a  week 
in  which  there  is  not  one  hour  after 
twelve   o'clock   noon   available   for   sale. 


<  \ 
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Mike  at  KSTP 

The  Voice  of  Service 


"HAPPY  HARRY"  GEISE  is  famil- 
iar to  Radio  fans  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  various  times  during  his 
career  on  the  air,  which  started  in 
1921,  he  has  appeared  at  more  than 
fifteen  broadcasting  stations.  The 
"How-do-you-do"  man  is  now  chief 
announcer,  manager  of  the  conti- 
nuity department,  entertainer  and 
piano  composer  at  KSTP,  St.  Paul, 
the  National  Battery  station. 


s 

CARL  FULLER,  formerly  musical 
director  of  Rector's,  New  York,  re- 
cently took  over  WFBE  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  With  no  pretensions  as  to  size, 
WFBE  has  a  man-sized  ambition, 
namely  to  be  the  best  small  station  on 
the  air.  Mr.  Fuller  has  applied  to  the 
Federal  Radio  commission  for  permis- 
sion to  use  500  watts  power,  but  he  isn't 
waiting  for  official  word  to  develop  his 
programs  to  the  best  possible  level. 

Microscopic  in  size  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  giants,  this  Cincinnati 
station  has  a  wonderfully  large  listening 
public  and  is  having  some  interesting 
experiences  working  out  Radio  novel- 
ties that  are  entertaining  without  being 
absurd.  Fuller  is  on  record  as  having 
taken  the  first  jazz  band  to  Broadway, 
and  made  the  earliest  jazz  recordings  for 
Victor,  Columbia  and  Edison,  earning 
the  title  of  "Daddy  of  Jazz."  The  fa- 
mous orchestra  that  he  has  developed 
is  now  heard  daily  from  his  own  station. 

Alexander  McQueen,  the  "Radio 
Scrap  Book  Man,"  who  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  staff  at  WFBE,  is  a 
musician,  author,  entertainer,  puts  on  a 
unique  question-and-answer  feature  be- 
sides many  specialty  numbers.  His  ver- 
satility adds  much  to  the  spice  of  the 
programs. 

*  *     * 

Cy  Taillon  who  talked,  sang  and 
played  violin  over  WDAY  for  some 
months,  now  may  be  heard  by  North 
Dakota's  neighbors,  Montanans.  Cy  has 
left  WDAY  and  joined  the  announcerial 
staff  of  KFBB  at  Great  Falls. 

*  *     * 

When  Steve  Cisler,  announcer  and 
publicity  director  of  YVLS,  and  in  charge 
of  the  "Old  Hayloft"  during  the  National 
Barn  Dance,  secured  a  three  weeks' 
vacation,  he  went  back  home  in  Arkan- 
sas and  searched  for  new  ideas  that 
could  be  used  on  the  barn  dance.  Steve 
claims  that  he  discovered  several  new 
hill  folk  songs  and  learned  a  lot  of  new 
ways  of  "swinging  your  pardner." 


FROM  the  state  capitol  at  St.  Paul  is 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  from  the  microphones 
of  KSTP  in  that  same  city,  comes  the 
entertainment,  the  information,  and  the 
many  service  features  to  that  great  agri- 
cultural Northwest  of  the  country.  From 
early  morning  until  the  wee  small  hours 
of  the  following  morning  without  a  sin- 
gle break,  the  KSTP  transmitter  oper- 
ates. 

This  station  has  an  output  of  10,000 
watts  power  and  is  manned  by  an  ex- 
perienced staff  of  79  men  and  women, 
the  largest  full-time  staff  of  any  station 
outside  of  New  York. 

Less  than  two  years  old,  KSTP  is 
known  to  its  listeners  as  the  northwest's 
leading  Radio  station.  Its  broadcasting 
service  totals  125^  hours  a  week,  the 
heaviest  schedule  of  any  station  on  the 
air.  Outstanding  among  its  entertain- 
ment features  is  the  National  Battery 
symphony  orchestra  of  35  pieces,  which 
is  directed  by  Henry  C.  Woempner, 
nationally  known  first  flutist  of  the 
Minneapolis  symphony  orchestra.  The 
National  Male  four,  a  vocal  quartet  and 
the  KSTP  mixed  quartet,  along  with 
the  Beachcombers,  a  Hawaiian  team 
and  the  Novelty  Trio,  are  other  out- 
standing entertainment  features  pro- 
vided for  Northwest  listeners. 

During  the  winter  season,  KSTP 
brings  the  music  of  six  popular  Noith- 
west  jazz  bands  to  its  late-hour  listen- 
ers. Its  announcing  staff  of  eight  ex- 
perienced Radio  men  and  one  woman 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  state-wide  drive  against 
crime  by  KSTP  has  resulted  in  the  ap- 
prehending of  many  criminals  in  Minne- 
sota and  nearby  states.  Police  depart- 
ments in  Minnesota  are  tuned  to  KSTP 
for  announcement  of  major  crimes  dur- 
ing the  day  or  night  in  co-operation  with 
both  the  Minnesota  State  Highway  pa- 
trol and  the  Minnesota  Bankers'  associa- 
tion. Its  studios  are  housed  in  the  St. 
Paul  hotel  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Rad- 
isson    Hotel    in    Minneapolis. 

Sporting  events  are  heard  during  the 
current  seasons,  with  Phil  Bronson,  vet- 
eran sports  writer  and  sports  announcer 
at  the  "mike."  KSTP  conducts  a 
women's  hour  at  3  p.  m.  daily,  featuring 
the  leading  women's  organizations  of 
the  Northwest.  The  Children's  Hour  at 
5  p.  m.  daily  brings  Albert  Ely,  the 
KSTP  Grandpa  to  the  microphone.  A 
program  for  old-timers  brings  the  Nov- 
elty trio  to  the  microphone  every  Mon- 
day at  10:15  p.  m.  with  songs  that  never 
grow  old.  The  National  Battery  station, 
also  maintains  its  own  dramatic  organi- 
zation, the  KSTP  players. 

Its  agricultural  program  features  the 
daily  broadcast  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  of  the  NBC.  The  Minne- 
sota director  of  the  4-H  Clubs  for  boys 
and  girls,  Prof.  Theodore  A.  Frickson,  is 
a  member  of  the  KSTP  staff. 

Health  exercises  are  presented  each 
morning  for  men,  women,  and  children 
by  a  staff  of  physical  directors.  Reports 
of  t lie  stock-exchange,  the  butter  and 
egg  market,  the  poultry,  the  South  St 
Paul  livestock  market,  are  other  service 
features  heard  daily. 

KSTP  grew  out  of  two  Twin  Cities 
stations.  W\MD  in  Minneapolis  owned 
by  Stanley  E.  Hubbard,  now  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  KSTP,  and 
KFOY  oi  St.  Paul.  KSTP  has  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Federal  Radio  commis- 
sion asking  for  a  permit  to  construct  a 
50,000-watt  transmitter  to  develop  a 
super-power   station   in   the    Northwest. 


The  KSTP  transmitter  is  equipped  to 
broadcast  television,  when  this  develop- 
ment  in    Radio  becomes  popular.  . 

The  development  of  KSTP  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  National  Broadcasting 
company  last  December  when  it  was 
made  the  Northwest  representative  of 
both  the  Red  and  Blue  networks. 

KSTP  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
National  Battery  Broadcasting  company 
and  was  founded  by  Lytton  J.  Shields, 
president  of  the  National  Battery  com- 
pany and  is  directed  by  Stanley  E.  Hub- 
bard, vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

Cheers  Shut-Ins  * 

BETTY  JANE  LAMBORN,  program 
director  of  WGHP,  takes  an  hour 
of  each  busy  day  to  conduct  an  hour  of 
pleasure  for  the  blind  and  shut-in 
patients  within  the  listening  range  of 
WGHP,  Detroit.  Miss  Lamborn  has 
conducted  a  home  hour  for  women  for 
three  years  over  this  station  but  has  dis- 
continued this  hour  in  favor  of  the  Shut- 
in  Period  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  delightful  programs  on  the  air  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  character. 

The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  hour 
is  known  as  the  Cheer  Fairies  trip  in 
which  an  imaginary  visit  is  made  on  the 
wings  of  Cheer  Fairies  to  the  home  of 
some  patient  whose  name  has  been  sent 
in  by  friends  who  plan  a  surprise  for  a 
birthday  or  anniversary,  or  whose  name 
was  sent  in  with  an  invitation  from  the 
patient  to   the   Cheer  Fairies. 

The  nature  of  the  program  is  light  and 
happy  in  selection  of  musical  numbers 
and  readings  which  Miss  Lamborn  often 
reads  and  sings  herself.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program  the  Fairies  are  again 
heard  carrying  the  artists  back  to  the 
studio  to  continue  another  period. 

This  forty-five  minutes  consists  of 
reading  a  continued  story  to  the  blind 
people. 


ROSE  DIV1NSKY,  WHK 

pRADTJ  \Ti\G  from  high  school  in 
VJT  L985,  Rose  Divinsky  worked  for  a 
time  as  a  stenographer.  But  she  had 
ambitions  to  do  something  in  music,  and 
tried  out  at  WHK.  where  she  has  been 
playing  ever  since.  Rose  studied  her 
violin  with  Charles  V.  Rychlik,  oi  Cleve- 
land, a  former  symphony  player  and 
composer.  Rose  has  an  ambition  to  prac- 
tice six  hours  a  day  and  become  a  vir- 
tuoso. \t  present  she  specializes  in  deep 
classical  music — no  jazz  i^v  her  ex< 

for   dancing,   and    tl  loves   it 
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sier  station 


SIX  years  ago  when  broadcasting  sta- 
tions were  all  in  their  infancy,  a 
furniture  store  located  in  Evansville, 
Indiana,  put  a  few  more  wires  on  the 
roof  of  the  building  to  keep  chimney 
guy  wires  company.  In  a  corner  of  the 
third  floor  storage  room,  they  installed 
a  bit  of  haywire  and  some  temperamen- 
tal generators.  Adjoining  the  transmit- 
ter, thus  evolved,  they  built  a  cardboard 
telephone  booth  with  a  microphone. 
A»d  shortly,  Radio  station  birth  notices 
carried  a  modest  announcement  of  the 
arrival  of  the  infant  station  WGBF. 

The  baby  was  cute  and  its  brain- 
parents  fondled  it.  And  let  it  cry  upon 
the  night  air  when  it  was  convenient. 
For  five  years  WGBF  was  more  or  less 
a  plaything  and  an  unreliable  source  of 
potluck  entertainment. 

Hit  and  miss  entertainment  programs 
have  been  supplanted  \>y  handpicked 
entertainers,  carefully  rehearsed  and 
who  are  paid  union  scale  or  more  for 
their  work,  with  programs  in  charge  of 
a  program  director  who  is  a  veteran  of 
the  vaudeville  booking  and  rehearsing 
game.- 

The  rebirth  of  WGBF  was  the  result 
of  the  foresight  of  a  former  newspaper- 
man, Curtis  T.  Mushlitz,  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  developing  the  station 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  city  that  is  the 
metropolis    for    a    million    people. 

Then  suddenly  Evansville  found 
WGBF  grown  into  lusty  young  man- 
hood. From  a  pasteboard  booth  studio 
with  a  tin-roof  antenna,  that  was  an 
accepted  local  landmark,  the  station  has 
developed  into  a  civic  and  statewide 
institution  that  has  its  constant  listeners 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  features  of  WGBF  that 
attracts  nationwide  attention,  is  the 
Hoosier  club  jollification  every  Saturday 
night.  The  chief  announcer  of  WGBF 
is  Martin  Hansen,  who  for  several  years 
was  an  editor  on  the  leading"  Evansville 
newspaper.  Next  in  seniority  on  the  an- 
nouncing staff  is  Paul  E.  Gregg,  also  a 
former  newspaperman.  The  program 
director  and  studio  organist  is  Lou 
Swain. 


THE  double  role  of  announcer  and 
"Daddy  Hal"  of  the  Junior  Federa- 
tion club  is  the  job  of  Harold  O'Hal- 
loran.  Harold  is  on  the  air  every 
evening  except  Sunday  fromN5  to  6 
o'clock  with  his  children's  prowram 
at  WCFL. 


Debate  Best  Tiime 


MARSHA  WHEELER,  Director  of 
Women's  Activities  for  the  Crosley 
Radio  stations,  finds  business  so 
rushing  that  she  travels  by  airplane 
in  search  of  material  to  fill  the  pro- 
grams at  WLW 


Travels  by  Plane 


SEARCHING  for  new  information 
and  material  to  entertain  and  instruct 
the  women  of  the  nation,  Marsha 
Wheeler,  director  of  women's  activities 
for  the  Crosley  Radio  station,  has  taken 
to  the  air. 

"Why  do  I  travel  by  airplane?  Be- 
cause there  are  too  many  people  to  see, 
places  to  visit,  contacts  to  bring  back 
to  the  wideawake  women  who  listen  to 
their  Radios  to  spend  long  hours  on  the 
train,"  Miss  Wheeler  said  as  she  stepped 
into  an  Embry-Riddle  plane  at  Lunken 
airport,  Cincinnati.  "Woman's  sphere 
used  to  be  the  home.  Today  it  is  the 
world,  the  astronomy  above  and  the 
geology  below,"  she  went  on.  "Anything 
that  interests  me  I  figure  will  interest 
some  other  woman.  The  stores  and 
shops  of  the  metropolis,  the  art  museums, 
famous  chefs  and  restaurants,  schools, 
theatres,  all  offer  a  bounty  of  material 
for  broadcasting  to  women." 

On  trips  to  Chicago  Miss  Wheeler 
visits  the  kitchens  of  the  largest  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  the  tea  shops  most 
noted  for  their  cuisine.  She  haunts  the 
Art  Institute,  the  Field  Museum,  the 
shops  on  Michigan  boulevard,  women's 
clubs  and  any  other  places  where  there 
are  new  things  to  interest  women. 

Asked  to  explain  her  title  of  Director 
of  Women's  activities,  Miss  Wheeler 
pointed  out  that  the  WLW  woman's 
hour  every  morning  is  only  a  part  of 
the  women's  activities  at  the  station. 
Five  meetings  a  week  of  the  Woman's 
Radio  club  require  a  new  speaker  every 
day.  Sixteen  other  programs  every  week 
for  women  include  sports,  college  by 
Radio,  sewing  classes,  nature  talks,  ad- 
venturer's clubs,  and  many  other  features 
that  show  how  far  the  station  has  gone 
in  the  pursuit  of  informative,  educational 
'■■■I  entertaining  material  for  the  women. 


istmg 

PROGRAM  directors  and  station  man- 
agers are  constantly  arguing  the 
question  as  to  which  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  has  the  largest  Radio  audience.  In 
the  development  of  broadcasting  this 
topic  probably  has  created  at  least  as 
much  discussion  as  any  other.  Execu- 
tives of  the  chain  programs  evidently 
hold  to  the  belief  that  from  7:30  to  9:30 
in  the  evening  is  the  period  that  attracts 
the  majority  of  fans.  At  any  rate  most 
chain  programs  are  presented  at  that 
time. 

Morgan  L.  Eastman,  pioneer  broad- 
caster and  manager  of  WENR,  which 
has  no  chain  connections,  believes  that 
these  are  not  the  best  hours  for  the 
independent  stations,  and  questions 
whether  the  largest  number  of  fans  lis- 
ten at  that  time. 

"Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  audience 
that  listens  in  between  7:30  and  9:30  at 
night,"  says  Mr.  Eastman,  "but  I  believe 
that  the  Radio  receiving  set  in  the  aver- 
age home  gets  more  attention  from  6:30 
to  7:30  and  from  9:30  to  11:30  than  at 
any  other   time, 

"The  second  point  that  I  make  is  that 
there  are  more  people  away  from  their 
homes  in  the  evening  between  7:30  and 
9:30  than  at  almost  any  other  time.  It 
is  during  this  period  that  the  moving 
picture  houses,  theatres,  concert  halls, 
etc.,    have   their   peak   attendance. 

"Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inde- 
pendent stations  should  make  a  particu- 
lar endeavor,  if  they  cannot  afford  the 
money  to  spend  for  programs  that  will 
compete  successfully  with  the  chains,  to 
put  on  their  special  features,  their  best 
entertainers,  and  their  best  programs 
either  from  6  to  7:30,  or  better  still  from 
9:30  to  11:30  at  night. 


HER  real  name's  Lillie  Mae,  but  she's 
nicknamed  "Tillie  the  Toiler,"  and 
truly,  for  though  she  looks  like  the  Hap- 
piest of  flappers,  there's  nothing  she 
doesn't  do,  from  farm  work  to  a  counter 
in  the  ten  cent  store  and  thence  to  the 
microphone. 

There's  variety  in  Tillie's  life.  She 
begins  close  to  nature  in  the  morning. 
She    helps    her  mother  on   the   family's 


TILLIE  THE  TOILER,  KFEQ 


KNOW  who  these  lads  are?     You  would  if  you  could  only  hear  them,    for  they  are  a  team  that  nearly   everyone 
who  owns  a  receiving  set  has  listened  to.    At  left  is  the  inimitable   Charlie  Garland,   and   whispering   into   the  mike 

is  his  playmate  at   WBBM,   Charlie   Schultz 


seven-acre  farm  before  she  starts  to 
town.  She's  in  the  music  department  in 
the  five  and  ten,  but  that  doesn't  prevent 
her  Riving  five  or  ten  sweeps  with  the 
broom  when  the  sun's  coming  up,  for 
she  is  just  as  old-fashioned  as  she  is 
new-fangled. 

But  this  is  only  the  tiniest  fraction 
of  Tillie's  day.  After  enjoying  the 
scenery  on  a  twenty-minute  drive  to 
town,  she  sells  music  to  those  who  seek 
bargains  in  the  dime  store.  She  began 
as  a  steno  in  the  boss's  office  and  he 
first  gave  her  the  name  of  "Tillie  the 
Toiler."  She  says  he's  the  best  boss 
in  the  world,  but  she  hasn't  had  very 
many.  Anyway,  he  gave  her  a  chance 
when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  music 
department  and  she  more  than  made 
good. 

But  the  job  that's  made  her  famous 
comes  from  11:30  to  12,  noon,  when 
she's  before  the  mike  at  KFEQ,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.  Then  every  inch  of  her  seems 
music  and  rhythm. 

She  has  received  12,000  fan  letters  in 
the  year  she  has  been  broadcasting.  But 
she's  not  set  up  by  all  this  and  when 
night  comes.  Lillie  Mae  Frizell  loves  to 
go  to  dances  like  any  other  girl  of 
twenty-one. 


WMAQ  Makes  Debut 
in  New  Studios 

ON  SEPTEMBER  17  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  station  WMAQ  opened 
the  most  elaborate  and  complete  broad- 
casting studios  ever  constructed  for  a 
single  station.  The  gala  occasion  with 
stars  of  the  opera,  concert  stage  and 
iheatre,  officially  inaugurated  the  studios 
that  evening. 

The  huge  two  story  Radio  studio  on 
the  twenty-fifth  floor  of  the  building  is 
the  show  spot  of  the  Radio  department. 
The  studio  is  finished  in  a  modernistic 
motif  of  blue,  black  and  silver,  combin- 
ing latest  in  modern  artistry  and  in  sci- 
entific perfection  of  broadcast  engineer- 
ing. 

The  enormous  studio  "A"  will  easily 
accommodate  an  orchestra  choral  so- 
ciety, opera  or  concert  company  of  100 
people.  From  its  ceilings  are  himtr  the 
latest  type  of  Western  Electric  micro- 
phones, the  same  kind  as  are  used  in 
making  Movietone  and  Yitaphone  talk- 
ing movies. 

Adjoining  studio  "A"  are  three  othi 
ranging  down  in  size  to  the  one  us  «i 
for  one,   two   or   pei  haps   three   pe< 
They   ;n  our   arranged   in   a   "U" 


shape  around  the  control  room  so  that 
operators  in  control  of  the  program  and 
artists  and  announcers  in  the  studios 
may  always  see  each  other  in  action. 
The  windows  between  the  rooms  for 
this  purpose  are  heavily  glassed  in  so 
that  no  noise  will  cause  confusion. 
Therefore  announcer  and  operators  are 
developing  a  signal  system  for  commu- 
nication. 

All  the  rooms  are  expertly  treated  to 
eliminate  every  kind  of  noise.  The  floors 
are  rubber  tile  and  the  walls  are  made 
of  sound  deadening  substance  similar  to 
cork.  A  reception  room,  information 
counter,  ladies  lounge,  music  room  and 
room  are  also  on  the  twenty-fifth 
floor. 

Above,  on   the   top   floor  oi  the   build- 
ing are   three    rehearsal    rooms   and    the 
\  isitors"    reception    room    with    a    large 
-    panel    looking   into    the    big   studio 

On  the  twenty-fourth  tloor  where  the 
visitor  enters  the  Radio  department  are 
offices.  These  include  the  executive 
offices  oi  WM  \0.  the  offices  of  The 
Daily  News  Radio  editorial  depart! 
the  sales  and  continuity  departments 
and  Radio  laboratories.  The  twenty- 
fourth  floor  also  houses  large  lounj 

hes   at   both   the   north 
and  the  south  en 
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rpHOUSANDS  of  Names 

J-    Added  to  Radio  Family 

During  the  Past  Decade 


Earl  C*  Reimeke 
in 

EARL  C.  REINEKE,  manager  and 
chief  announcer  of  WDAY,  Fargo, 
Xorth  Dakota,  has  been  in  Radio  since 
1.907,  when  he  built  and  operated  the 
first  wireless  station  in  the  Northwest. 
WDAY,  which  he.  founded  in  January, 
1922,  was  the  first  station  in  the  North- 
west, antedating  even  WLAG,  predeces- 
sor of  WCCO  at  Minneapolis.  Reineke 
handles  two  or  more  hours  a  day  at  the 
microphone  himself,  and  has  a  large  per- 
sonal following. 

Dave  Henley,  program  director  and 
announcer  at  the  Fargo  station,  got  his 
start  directing  amateur  plays  for  the 
John  B.  Rodgers  Production  company, 
later  gaining  added  experience  working 
for  an  advertising  agency  in  Duluth.  He 
lias  a  baritone  voice,  and  occasional^', 
with  Manny  Marget  as  helper,  stages 
request  programs. 

Bob  Schulz  is  the  announcer  and 
studio  operator.  A  student  at  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  college,  Schulz 
manages  to  get  away  from  his  college 
work  often  enough  to  be  heard  several 
times  a  day  from  WDAY,  starting  his 
work  with  the  breakfast  program  every 
morning. 


JVJAG  HAS  CRADLE  ROLL 

^<>r  The  West 


Manny  Marget 

Manny  Marget,  staff  artist,  is  a  versa- 
tile entertainer,  possessing  a  pleasant 
tenor  voice,  a  knack  for  "fiddling,"  and 
a  penchant  for  telling  stories.  Marget 
appeared  for  a  year  or  more  over  KWK 
at  St.  Louis  before  going  to  North 
Dakota.  While  in  St.  Louis,  his  home 
town,  he  was  master  of  ceremonies  at 
St.  Louis'  "Coffee  Dan's." 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
WFLA  and  WSUN  took  place  during 
the  summer  months.  Joseph  Mitchell, 
of  the  WFLA  staff,  resigned  to  accept  a 
post  with  station  WMBR  of  Tampa.  Ben 
Moss,  former  all  round  Radio  roamer, 
has  landed  at  WFLA  as  an  assisting  an- 
nouncer to  Walter  Tison.  Ben  Moss, 
has  been  heard  over  stations  throughout 
Ohio  and  the  South.  Mr.  Moss  is  like- 
w  ise  an  entertainer  of  no  mean  ability. 


A  CHARMING  miss,  in  voice  and  in 
person,  is  Margaret  Mahaffey  of 
WJAG,  Norfolk,  Neb.'  Miss  Mahaffey 
is  the  Norco  Girl  of  the  Norfolk  Daily 
News.  Popular  tunes  and  old  time  songs 
bring  thousands  to  the  loud  speaker  to 
hear  this  petite  blond.  As  a  utility  artist 
at  the  station  she  also  serves  as  accom- 
panist to  visiting  stars  of  the  Radio 
world. 


WOW  Gets  a  Jolt 

A  MEMBER  of  the  staff  at  WOW 
contributed  this  amusing  account  of 
an  incident  at  the  Omaha  station: 

"One  day,  oh!  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  entire  staff  of  WOW  had  lost 
many  hours  of  sleep.  We  were  awaiting 
the  broadcast  of  the  Graf  Zep  as  it 
landed  at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  com- 
pleting its  around-the-world  journey. 
Eugene  Konecky,  our  commercial  direc- 
tor, was  working  away  in  his  office,  the 
rest  of  us  reposing  sleepily  in  Studio  B. 
Suddenly  Konecky  dashed  into  the  studio 
and  said,  'It  is  now  3:00  A.  M.  and  the 
Graf  has  arrived.'  We,  of  course,  won- 
dered how  he  received  his  information; 
however,  no  questions  were  asked. 

"The  operators  ran  to  their  gener- 
ators; the  announcer  to  the  microphone; 
the  hostesses  to  the  telephone.  The  soft 
hum  of  the  generators  was  soon  heard 
and  after  a  series  of  necessary  clicks, 
the  light  appeared  on  the  control  panel. 
We  were  ready  for  the  air.  Konecky 
with  a  noticeable,  yet  somewhat  sup- 
pressed yawn,  said,  'Go  on  the  air  with  a 
few  phonograph  records.'  I,  for  one,  was 
dumbfounded,  and  inquired:  'How  about 
the  Graf's  arrival?'  and  Konecky,  with 
a  more  susceptible  yawn,  replied,  ' 'Tis 
now  3:00  A.  M.  and  time  for  the  "phono- 
graph." Pardon  me,  if  there  was  some 
misunderstanding.'  He  was  smiling  quite 
perceptibly  when  he  returned  to  his 
work.  The  staff's  comments  can't  be 
decently  produced."  Comment,  these 
folks  must  have  their  fun,  even  if  the 
other  fellow  doesn't  like  it. 


A  CRADLE  roll  numbering  thousands 
of  names  compiled  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  is  the  proud  boast  of  WJAG, 
the  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  Daily  News  sta- 
tion. For  the  past  decade  this  pioneer 
station  has  added  constantly  to  its  Radio 
family.  Every  noon  during  the  regular 
program  new  babies  born  to  members  of 
this  great  family  are  "rung  in"  to  the  list. 

For  ten  years  the  names  of  these  new 
babies  have  been  read  to  the  listeners 
every  day,  and  a  unique  membership 
card  has  been  sent  out  to  the  parents  of 
the  new  boy,  girl,  twins,  or  triplets  born 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  just  past. 
Upon  notification  of  the  arrival  of  a 
baby,  its  name  and  sex,  the  station  staff 
issues  a  membership  card,  and  at  the 
same  time  rings  a  cow  bell  in  front  of 
the  microphone.  These  cradle  roll  cards 
are  now  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  majority  of  them  being  in 
homes  in  northern  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  and  parts  of  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

When  the  infant  has  grown  to  be 
eighteen  years  of  age  an  adult  member- 
ship card  is  issued  and  the  possessor  be- 
comes a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
WJAG  Radio  family.  Radio  listeners 
must  pass  a  rigid  initiation  to  join  this 
great  family.  They  are  required  to  listen 
to  the  noon  program  of  the  station, 
report  its  daily  strength  or  any  inter- 
ference, make  suggestions  regarding  pro- 
grams and  comment  in  any  way  on  the 
service  rendered. 


PAUL  A.  JONES,  Jr.,  president,  gen- 
eral manager  of  KFUL,  "The  Voice 
of  Treasure  Island,"  is  one  of  the  young- 
est Radio  executives  in  the  country.  A 
graduate  of  Baylor  university,  Jones  is 
well  known  for  his  track  work.  He  was  a 
half-miler  for  the  Illinois  Athletic  club 
and  participated  in  many  eastern  meets 
before  taking  up  the  more  serious  life 
of  broadcasting  for  a  career. 
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ACCURACY  as  the  prime  requisite, 
with  pictorial  presentation  as  a 
minor  feature,  has  been  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  KOA  in  Denver  in  reporting 
football  games  this  fall. 

"The  location  of  the  ball,  the  number 
of  downs,  the  score  and  the  names  of 
players  are  what  listeners  want  to 
know,"  Freeman  Talbot,  manager,  as- 
serts. "Description  of  the  sinking  sun, 
fleecy  clouds  and  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  during  a  40-yard  run  might  have 
been  all  right  two  years  ago  when 
broadcasting  football  games  was  still 
something  new. 

"It  is  woefully  inadequate  now  since 
listeners  have  become  so  discriminating 
that  they  chart  the  game,  either  men- 
tally or  on  paper. 

"A  football  game  contains  inherently 
all  the  elements  of  drama.  There  is  con- 
flict, partisanship,  curiosity,  fear,  hope, 
joy,  despair,  suspense,  anti-climaxes  and 
the  climax.  And  with  all  these  primarily 
interesting  things  to  enthrall  the  listener, 
description  should  be  relegated  to  the 
minor  place  it  deserves  in  all  narration." 

*  *     * 

A  new  chapter  in  cooperation  between 
the  army  air  corps  and  a  private  Radio 
station,  indicating  the  service  established 
stations  might  give  in  case  of  war,  was 
written  in  Denver  recently,  according  to 
army  officers. 

An  army  bombing  plane  from  Langley 
field  became  stranded  in  Denver  because 
a  magneto  was  defective.  Its  sister  ships 
were  150  miles  away  on  their  trip  toward 
home  when  KOA  broadcast  a  request 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
stranded  ship  for  the  squadron  to  send 
back  a  plane  with  a  spare  magneto. 

The  squadron's  Radio  receivers  picked 
up  the  message  and  within  an  hour  and 
a  half,  the  spare  part  was  in  Denver  and 
the  plane  soon  was  on  its  way. 

Small  transmitters  on  planes  can  send 
messages  only  a  fraction  of  the  distance 
possible  for  such  stations  as  KOA.  Army 
officers  pointed  out  that  during  war  time, 
powerful  private  stations  could  transmit 
orders  in  code  to  air  fleets.  The  message 
might  be  intercepted,  but  before  it  could 
be  decoded  the  fast  planes  could  have 
done  their  work. 

*  *     * 

A  woman  alone  on  a  ranch  on  the 
eastern  Colorado  prairies  was  an  essen- 
tial part  in  an  intricate  communication 
system  recently. 

Passing  by  her  Radio,  while  doing  her 
housework,  she  turned  the  set  on  and 
heard  KOA  broadcasting  a  message  to  a 
squadron  of  Langley  field  bombing 
planes  winging  their  way  from  Denver 
to  Kansas  City.  She  heard  the  flyers 
talking  by  Radio  between  planes,  heard 
the  fleet  commander  order  a  ship  back 
to  Denver  with  a  spare  magneto  for  a 
stranded  ship,  heard  the  planes  try  to 
send  a  message  to  KOA  and  knew  this 
last  attempt  failed  because  KOA  re- 
peated its  original  message.  The  range 
of  the  planes'  transmitters  was  too  small 
to  reach  the  150  miles  to  Denver. 

"Maybe  someone  will  phone  the  sta- 
tion," one  of  the  flyers  commented. 

The  ranch  woman,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Traw, 
did  phone  KOA,  and  the  stranded  flyers 
were  relieved  to  know  their  much  needed 
relief  was  coming. 

*  *     * 

Joe  Eaton,  WOW  announcer,  tried  to 
get  away  with  a  secret  marriage.  Lasted 
about  six  days!  pardon  us,  the  secret, 
we  mean.  The  marriage  seems  to  be 
getting  along  o.k. 


COLLEGIATE,  Collegiate,  Oh,  my,  yes  !    The  boys  are  good — and  good-looking. 

Who  are  they?     They're  the  Master  Singers   at  KFAB,   the   5,000   watt   station 

out  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.    They're  all  students  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


home,  it  is  no  fault  of  Henry  Field  of 
Radio  station  KFNF. 

When  you  come  to  Henry's  town 
there  is  always  a  warm  welcome  await- 
ing you.  Henry  and  the  whole  family. 
Ala,  Ruth.  Georgia,  John  Henry.  Jose- 
phine and  Letty,  all  that  are  left  at 
home,  are  on  the  job  to  see  that  you 
have  a  good  time  and  don't  miss  any- 
thing. 

Want  to  find  a  place  to  stay?  A  day 
or  a  week  or  longer,  the  man  over  at 
the  filling  station  will  fix  you  up  with 
a  cabin,  or  a  room,  whatever  you  want. 
Should  you  stay  over  for  a  few  days, 
every  inducement  is  offered  you  to  shop 
in  the  modern  stores.  Prices, 
Henry,  are  the  bargains  you  usually 
dream  of  and  seldom  get.  and  if  yon 
spend  twenty  dollars  he  gives  you  five 
gallons  of  gasoline,  with  no  strings  to  it. 

There  are  lots  of  places  to  see.  Field's 
big  warehouses  and  shipping  rooms. 
Sleepy  Hollow  farm  where  Henry 
his  start,  the  beautiful  and  modern 
studios  and  reception  room  oi  KFNF, 
of  course,  and  other  things  they  are  clad 
to  tell  of  and  brag  about. 


Frank  Hodek  and  his  Nightingale  Or- 

chestra  always  present  a  novel  program 
from  WOW.  The  other  evening  he 
offered  what  he  called  a  bird  program, 
during  which  we  heard  all  the  old  black- 
bird numbers  of  1920  and  the  ever- 
current  blue  birds,  not  overlooking  the 
humming  bird.  He  even  dedicated  the 
program  to  Commander  Byrd  of  Ant- 
arctic whereabouts. 


ON  ONE  of  the  main  highways  lead- 
ing out  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  stand 
two  graceful  towers.  Luminous  against 
the  inky  sky  of  evening  they  are  a  mag- 
net to  the  eyes  of  the  great  throng  of 
passing  motorists.  Adjacent  to  airport 
and  aircraft  factory,  still  vibrant  with 
the  day's  activities,  they  yet  somehow 
seem  something  aloof,  something  that 
beggars  the  imagination  to  describe. 

Seen  in  the  glory  of  the  Kansas  moon- 
light, the  magic  lure  of  their  influence, 
powerful,  unseen  yet  mighty,  drew  the 
attention  of  a  Wichita  editor  until  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation. 
He  called  the  local  photographers  and 
had  a  picture  taken  of  the  KFH  studios 
at  night.    And  what  a  picture! 

The  camera  men  set  up  their  equip- 
ment about  six  o'clock  one  evening  for 
a  ten  minute  exposure.  Then  they  let  it 
stay  in  the  same  place  until  after  dark, 
waiting  for  another  exposure.  The  result 
is  a  composite  picture  that  shows  the 
tracery  of  the  towers  against  the  dark- 
ened sky,  every  gold  painted  brace  and 
wire  standing  out  clearly.  It's  so  good 
it  doesn't  look  real.  Everything  is  there. 
e\en  something  of  the  ghostly  majesty 
.ind  magnetism. 

*    *    * 

IF  AN  out-of-town  visitor  to  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa,  is  lonely,  doesn't  find  an 
agreeable  place  to  hang  his  hat.  or  is 
otherwise  disgruntled  and  doesn't  feel  at 
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WBAP  Boasts  New 

Fine 
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THERE  is  a  broadcasting  station 
down  in  the  Southwest  that  is  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  getting  a  hat  to  fit  its 
head  these  days.  A  mighty  proud  organ- 
ization is  WBAP  at  Fort  Worth,  for 
hasn't  it  moved  into  a  brand  new  studio 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  Blackstone 
hotel? 

Not  only  is  the  new  studio  new  in 
everything,  but  it's  modern,  up  to  the 
minute,  not  only  in  equipment  but  in 
decoration  and  idea.  The  colors  are 
bright  and  cheery,  those  in  the  ensemble 
studio  and  reception  room  being  a  bright 
red,  with  the  furniture  upholstered  in 
red.  Even  the  piano  is  finished  in  the 
favorite  Chinese  color. 

When  the  designers  came  to  the  solo 
studio  they  went  a  step  farther.  They 
decided  that  modern  wasn't  enough,  and 
carried  out  their  designs  in  the  futuristic. 
Ever  try  to  describe  a  futuristic  setting? 
It  can't  be  done.  But  with  all  these 
guesses  toward  the  days  to  come,  com- 
fort for  the  artists  at  the  studio  was  not 
neglected,  and  a  roomy  lounge  for  their 
exclusive  use  has  been  provided. 

Word  comes  from  the  executive  offices 
of  the  station,  also  located  in  the  Black- 
stone,  that  the  folks  are  all  mighty  proud 
of  their  outfit,  which  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  up  to  date  in  all  the 
Southwest. 

Even  though  The  Hired  Hand  is  tak- 
ing a  vacation  from  the  microphone  and 
giving  his  tonsils  a  long  and  needed 
rest,  WBAP  is  a  mighty  busy  place.  In 
addition  to  the  local  features  it  is  carry- 
ing a  rather  full  schedule  of  National 
Broadcasting  company  programs.  In 
fact,  in  cooperation  with  WFAA  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  with  which  WBAP  splits 
time,  practically  all  of  the  NBC  pro- 
prams  available  for  the  Southwest  are 
offered. 

A  new  feature  started  last  summer 
known  as  "Prissy  and  Jack"  has  taken 
hold  and  now  boasts  a  great  popularity 
with  listeners.  This  is  a  serial  written 
by  Charles  Harris  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram.  It  is  a  modernization 
of  the  historical  characters,  Priscilla 
Mullins  and  John  Alden.  The  story  por- 
trays the  romance  of  a  flapper  stenog- 
rapher and  a  soda  jerker,  and  occupies 
a  fifteen  minute  period  each  afternoon. 

Another  popular  station  feature  at 
WBAP,  known  as  the  Home  Hour,  in- 
cludes a  string  trio  playing  semi-classical 
and  ballad  numbers.  The  personnel  of 
this  group  is  Michael  Cooles,  violin, 
Walter  Caughey,  'cello,  and  Ted  Graves, 
piano.  These  programs  are  broadcast 
daily  between  eleven  and  eleven  forty- 
live  in  the  morning. 

A  rather  unique  organization  known 
as  the  Melody  Four,  a  male  quartet  com- 
posed of  Negro  musicians  of  Fort  Worth 
under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  Johnson, 
also  has  a  large  following.  They  feature 
not  only  popular  and  classical  numbers, 
but,  of  course,  the  Spirituals,  a  field  in 
which  they  excel. 

Once  a  week  may  be  heard  from 
WBAP  the  "C"  Group,  featuring  the 
(unes  of  yesteryear,  popular,  semi- 
classical  and  classical.  When  this  group 
was  organized  two  years  ago  every  per- 
son's name  started  with  the  letter  "C" 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  "C"  Group. 
Some  of  the  "C's"  have  gone  but  the 
name  remains.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  Croxton,  baritone.  Even 
though  the  names  have  changed,  "C" 
Group  is  still  mighty  popular.  Director 
Croxton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  that 
difficult  task,  keeping1  a  feature  popular. 
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LUCKY  thespians  at  KOA,  Denver. 
Charming  Iris  Ruth  Gilmore  is  dra- 
matic director  at  the  station,  and 
what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  work 
for  her.  Rehearsals  at  KOA  are 
something  to   look   forward   to. 
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Fiddler  at  WJAG 

UpvAD"  PARKER,  old-time  fiddler, 
-L'    is  a.  pronounced  favorite  with  the 
rural   listeners    from    station   WJAG   at , 
Norfolk,  Nebraska. 

Like  the  Radio  station,  "Dad"  Parker 
is  a  pioneer  fiddler.  Years  ago,  when 
Nebraska  had  no  automobiles,  and  dance 
barns  were  popular,  "Dad"  Parker 
entertained  in  many  a  hay-loft  and  at 
many  a  barn  dance.  Now  he  plays  the 
same  music  from  the  Radio  station 
each  day,  and  is  leader  of  an  old-time 
orchestra.  "Dad"  Parker  has  the  record 
of  never  failing  to  play  an  old-time  re- 
quest number,  having  at  his  command 
practically  all  of  the  old-time  tunes 
familiar  to  those  who  used  to  dance 
back  in  the  '80's.  He  is  a  regular  artist 
on  the  station  of  WJAG. 

if.        1fL        % 

Gene  Arnold  boasts  of  holding  what 
is   probably  a  record   for  "ad   lib"  pro- 
^^JUj.  grams.    It  was  during  the 

^k  Sunday  morning  Sun- 
S  shine  period  at  WENR. 
■*  Gene  was  at  the  mike 
1  when  suddenly  the  con- 
trol room  reported  the 
reproducing  machine  was 
burned  out.  Of  the  sixty 
records  scheduled  for  broadcast  only 
twelve  had  been  played.  There  were  no 
artists  or  musicians  in  the  studio  at  the 
time  and  Mr.  Arnold  had  to  assume  the 
role  of  a  one  man  staff.  He  sang  all  the 
songs  he  knew,  told  stories,  recited 
poetry  for  over  two  hours  and  was 
amazed  the  next  day  to  receive  hundreds 
of  letters-  congratulating  him  on  his  ex- 
cellent performance.  It  was  a  wonderful 
chance  tq  show  his  versatility,  but  do 
you  envy  Gene? 

Announcing  another  embryo  an- 
nouncer. Don  Malin,  musical  director 
and  announcer  at  WLS,  is  the  proud 
father  of  John  William,  now  three 
months  old,  and  John  William  promises 
to  be  a  "chip  off  the  old  block"  for  he 
started  broadcasting  about  his  arrival 
the  first  day.  Looks  like  Don's  night 
work  won't  all  be  confined  to  lullabys 
from  the  WLS  studios. 


Lucile  Fowler  tells  a  good  one.  KOA 
seems  to  be  a  mecca  for  visitors  to 
Denver  and  little  Lucile  often  draws  the 
assignment  of  showing  them  around  the 
studio  and  answering  any  and  all  ques- 
tions that  come  up.  The  visitors  are  of 
all  kinds  and  classes.  One  day  an  espe- 
cially gawky  lad  from  the  mountains 
stumbled  over  the  door  sill.  The  hay 
seed  still  dangling  from  his  hair,  he  was 
all  open-mouthed  wonder  at  all  he  saw. 
One  of  the  grand  pianos  in  the  main 
studio  especially  caught  his  eye.  After 
he  had  examined  it  from  casters  to  name 
plate  he  turned  to  Lucile  and  asked, 
"What  is-  this  thing?"  Now  I  ask  you, 
what  can  a  girl  do? 

*     *     * 

The  Eskimos  may  pull  a  string  at- 
tached to  a  can  when  they  want  the 
sound  of  a  barking  dog,  but  it  has  re- 
mained for  KOA  to  discover  Radio's 
Rin  Tin  Tin.  He  is  Gene  Lindberg,  con- 
tinuity writer  and  a  former  newspaper 
man.  He  developed  his  barking  talent 
in  student  shows  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  several  years  ago,  before  he 
was  eliminated  by  the  faculty  for  editing 
a  scandal  edition  of  the  campus  paper 


Gene,  on  the  left,  towers  some  six 
feet,  but  since  bodily  size  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  microphone,  he  is  as  good 
in  poodle  as  in  Great  Dane  roles.  He 
prefers  the  big  roles,  however,  if  it  is  all 
the  same  to  the  director.  The  young 
lady  at  the   right  of  the   photo   shares 

Gene's  woes  and  joys — she  is  his  wife. 

*     *     * 

The  golf  championship  of  WLS  will 
not  be  decided  until  next  season.  Don 
Malin,  musical  director,  works  in  the 
afternoon  and  late  evening  while  Leon- 
ard Reinsch,  his  only  rival,  works  in  the 
morning  and  early  evening.  The  verbal 
golf  match  between  them  ended  in  a 
draw  when  Don  had  to  go  in  the  studio 
to  announce  a  program  and  Leonard 
had  to  write  some  publicity.  However, 
next  season  both  promise  to  break  par, 
or  something  else,  if  necessary,  and  the 
chances  are  it  will  be  something  else. 


THE  Far  West  Has 
Advantage  of  Drawing 
on  "Talkies"  for  Talent  to 
Appear  Before  its  Micro- 
phones. 


ACIFIC  COAST  IS 


» 


at  KFRC  Open 
House 

\  SK  any  Radio  fan  on  the  West  Coast 
A  if  he  ever  listens  to  KFRC's  Blue 
Monday  Jamboree  and  the  answer  will 
be,  "I'll  say  I  do — never  miss  it!"  The 
Jamboree  is  an  institution  on  the  coast. 
It  originates  at  KFRC  in  San  Francisco 
and  is  carried  over  the  Don  Lee  Broad- 
casting system  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Fresno,  California,  every  Monday  from 
8:00  to  10:00. 

Any  production  manager  will  tell  you 
that  it's  "tough"  to  carefully  rehearse  a 
program  and  make  it  sound  impromptu. 
On  the  contrary  it's  very  easy  to  gather 
a  "flock"  of  artists  in  a  studio,  do  a 
"catch  as  catch  can"  and  present  an  im- 
promptu frolic.  But  the  KFRC  Jambo- 
ree is  a  combination  of  both — it's  a  well 
rehearsed,  carefully  thought  out  variety 
program"  that  actually  sounds  im- 
promptu. 

About  a  year  ago  someone  thought 
it  would  be  "nice"  to  invite  the  audience 
to  a  public  Jamboree  to  be  held  in  the 
beautiful  Cadillac-LaSalle  showrooms  of 
the  Don  Lee  building  where  the  station 
is  located.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred 
fans  accepted  the  invitation  and  "sar- 
dined"  their  way  in.  Two  days  later 
when  15  workmen  had  scrubbed  the  tile 
floor,  revarnished  the  building's  wood- 
work, replaced  a  plate-glass  window; 
when  10  beautiful  motor  cars  had  been 
sent  to  the  paint  shop  for  refinishmg  and 
when  the  Jamboree  staff  had  begun  to 
convalesce  frotn  the  onslaught,  KFRC 
was  convinced  that  the  Jamboree  was 
popular. 

But  the  following  Monday  the  staff 
realized  that  something  had  been  started 
that  was  going  to  be  difficult  to  tactfully 
finish.  All  of  the  friends  of  the  guests 
of  the  previous  Monday  onslaught  put 
in  their  unexpected  appearance,  assum- 
ing that  they  could  invade  the  sacred 
confines  of  the  main  studio  and  see  the 
action.  Then  began  the  task  of  getting 
the  idea  over  to  some  hundreds  that  this 
after  all,  was  Radio  business,  not  a 
theatre  and — diplomatically — that  they 
were  cordially  invited  to  take  a  front 
row  seat  in  front  of  their  loudspeakers. 

But  that  didn't  satisfy.  The  seige  con- 
tinued Monday  after  Monday  until  it 
was  finally  decided  to  permit  40  people 
"behind  the  scenes"  each  week.  Reser- 
vations were  made  by  mail  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Jamboree  audience  is 
"sold  out"  eight  months  ahead. 

*  *  * 
Phil  and  Anne  Brae  are  a  charming 
young  married  couple  who  have  put 
their  every  day  experiences  and  life  to- 
gether to  a  profitable  use.  They  recently 
celebrated  their  first  birthday  as  stars 
of  the  Good  as  Gold  hour  at  WOR 
holding  for  months  the  fan  mail  record 
at  the  station.  Anne,  who  writes  the 
entire  sketch,  originated  the  idea.  "Now- 
adays," she  says,  "when  Phil  and  I  get 
into  an  argument  we  make  a  sketch  of  it. 
Married  friends  tell  us  their  troubles  and 
many  young  wives  and  husbands  write 
them.  Naturally  we  avail  ourselves  of 
their  humorous  sides."  Smart  girl. 
Anne.    Tell  her  what  your  wife  said — ? 


JJYtEGCK  for  Many 


ALL  four  members  of  the  KPO  Carolers  are  well   known  personalities.     Left  to 

right,    Urban   Hartman,   Refa   Miller,   Mildred   Baily   and   Harvey   Orr.     They   are 

heard  in  pleasing  bits  of  ballads  and  semi-classical  numbers. 


KPO  Carolers  a  Hit 

THE  KPO  Carolers,  with  pleasing  bits 
of  ballads  and  semi-classic  numbers, 
have  made  a  great  hit.  All  four  mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  well-known  Radio 
personalities  and  have  been  heard  often 
as  soloists.  Refa  Miller,  the  soprano,  has 
toured  the  world  in  comic  opera.  Urban 
Hartman,  tenor,  is  an  old  vaudeville 
favorite.  Harvey  Orr,  baritone,  has  had 
a  colorful  stage  career  on  the  West 
Coast,  while  Mildred  Baily,  pianist  and 
contralto,  has  been  in  Radio  work  for 
some  time. 
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ringing  \ 
Joins  KGW  Staff 

|  XOER  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
v_J  the  village  smithy  stood — at  his  an- 
vil in  the  town  of  Pilot  Rock,  Oregon. 
Apparently  Ted  A.  Roy,  "the  singing 
blacksmith,"  was  forging  not  a  horse- 
shoe but  a  microphone  for  today  he  i< 
a  staff  member  of  the  Orcgonian's  sta- 
tion and  broadcasts  daily  the  voice  that 
won  him  nationwide  fame  and  some  for- 
tune in  the  19:27  Atwater  Kent  contest. 

Ted.  who  is  a  senior  at  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural college,  won  his  metallurgical 
title  because  for  the  past  few  summers 
smithing  was  his  business.  Though  ris- 
ing swiftly  to  musical  fame  he  went 
back  to  the  forge  where  for  35  years  his 
father  shod  horses. 

Roy,  whose  voice  reaches  out  to  the 
Hill  Billies  in  the  far  Northwest,  lias  a 
fitting  musical  companion  in  Lucille 
Kirtley,  soprano,  also  a  member  of 
KGWs  staff.  Lucille,  unlike  most  Radio 
sopranos,  is  said  never  to  have  burned 
out  the  voice  coil  in  anyone's  dynamic 


speaker.  Her  girlhood  spent  in  Ken- 
tucky apparently  equipped  her  with  a 
gentility  of  enunciation  that  keeps  even 
the  arch  foes  of  aerial  sopranos  from 
dialling  her  out.  And  looks!  Paul  R. 
Heitmeyer,  KGYV's  new  manager, 
thanks  the  Lord  daily  that  the  static- 
has  no  television  transmitter.  If  the 
listeners  could  see  Lucille  they'd  kid- 
nap her — at  least  so  Paul  thinks. 

Lucille  gets  a  few  letters  of  praise  now 
and  then.  (Xo  one  ever  writes  telling 
her  to  shut  up.)  But  Sid  Goodwin. 
KGWs  new  chief  announcer,  is  the  man 
who  gets  a  mail  that  necessitates'the  use 
here  of  the  oft-heard  and  seldom  be- 
lieved phrase  "thousands  of  letters." 

KGYY  claims  one  distinction  on  which 
it  absolutely  will  not  back  water,  and 
that  is  in  having  in  its  household  hints 
department  a  woman  who  really  knows 
about  households  and  how  to  run  them. 
A  glance  might  make  anyone  think  that 
Hetty  Raker  broadcasts  beauty  hints,  but 
not  so:  her  line  is  recipes  and  the  like. 
She  wis  graduated  in  Home  economics 
from  the  University  of  Oregon.  She  i- 
on  the  air  daily. 

*     *     * 

KHQ  listeners  will  soon  be  enjoying 
a  series  of  dramatic  episodes  weekly. 
The  production  will  be  under  lean  Paul 
King's  direction,  who  handled  this 
work  for  the  San  Francisco  studio- 
the  \"RC  for  many  months.  Auditions 
are  being  held  in  the  studios  and  many 
new  effects,  never  before  heard  on  the 
air.  are  being  tried  out.  Xo  one  author 
is  being  chosen  to  write  the  dramas.  a- 
the  character  i-  to  chance  from  week 
to  week,  a  melodrama  one  week,  a  love 
story  the  next.  Several  members 
the  KHQ  staff  will  be  used  and  the 
programs  are  to  have  musical  back- 
ground. 
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Brought  to  Earth 


ENNINGS  DOUGLAS  PIERCE,  Jr.,  gives  the  countersign  "Ah — Goo"  on  the 
occasion  of  his  audition  test  at  the  NBC  San  Francisco  studios.     His  proud 
daddy  is  chief  announcer  for  the  NBC  at  the  Golden  Gate. 


Spanish  Songs  Not 


SPANISH  songs  are — Spanish  songs 
to  almost  everybody,  but  not  to  Vir- 
ginia Flohri,  featured  soprano  of  KFI. 
Virginia  rises  indignantly  in  defense,  or 
offense,  take  your  choice,  of  the  titles 
given  to  the  songs  now  much  in  vogue. 

"Properly  speaking,"  says  Miss  Flohri, 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  'Spanish' 
song.  _  But  there  are  Catalan  songs, 
Asturian  songs,  Andalusian  songs, 
songs  of  Malaga,  Valencia,  Extrema- 
dura.  From  America  we  have  typical 
rhythms  and  melodies  which  are  really 
provincial  in  origin  and  character  but 
which  are  labeled  Spanish  because  the 
lyrics  are  often  in  that  language. 

"But  they  are  not  Spanish.  Their 
tonalties,  their  rhythms  and  their  melo- 
dies are  all  distinct  and  strongly  fea- 
tured according  to  different  localities 
and  races.  For  instance,  the  popular 
song  Estrcllita  is  of  strong  Mexican 
character,  just  as  Mi  Viejo  Amor.  Then 
again,  the  popular  La  Paloma  is  of  dis- 
tinct Cuban  flavor,  its  rhythm  being  that 
of  the  habanera." 


Six  announcers  for  one  station  is  the 
boast  of  KHQ.  Billy  Sherwood  and 
Harry  Lantry  are  heard  in  the  morn- 
ing, Harvey  Wixson,  Willis  Higley  and 
Jack  Chapman  in  the  afternoons,  and 
Jean  Paul  King  at  night.  Wixon  and 
Higley  are  staff  singers.  Chapman, 
aside  from  his  microphone  duties,  is 
commercial  manager,  and  Harry  Lan- 
try, manager. 

Chapman  remembers  the  day  when 
he  alone  handled  the  work.  Lantry  was 
added  to  the  staff,  King  has  been  at 
KHQ  nearly  a  year  and  the  others  are 
recent  additions  to  the  staff. 

"At  any  rate,"  says  Louis  Wasmer, 
the  station's  owner,  "KHQ  listeners 
don't  have  a  chance  to  tire  of  our  an- 
nouncers' voices." 

*     *     * 

Walt  and  Winn,  popular  harmony 
team  of  KHQ,  now  known  as  the  Cam- 
bern  Dutch  Doughboys,  tried  out  a  few 
special  arrangements  over  the  air  the 
other  evening.  Now  nearly  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  requests  which  are 
telephoned  and  written  to  them  are  desig- 
nated as  "special  arrangements."  The 
boys  are  rehearsing  several  hours  daily 
for  their  half  hour  program. 


THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS  has  been 
brought  to  earth.  That's  not  as  fan- 
tastic #as  it  sounds,  for  Orville  Goldner 
create'd  and  drilled  the  little  folks  from 
Fairy  Land  who  live  in  "The  Air  Castle" 
and  who  entertain  children  and  grown- 
ups every  evening  from  KHJ,  Los 
Angeles,  KFRC,  San  Francisco  and 
KMJ,  Fresno  for  a  personal  appearance 
not  so  long  ago. 

The  "Air  Castle"  was  staged  with  its 
magic  bell,  which  causes  things  to  hap- 
pen mysteriously,  and  all  the  characters 
as  originally  created  by  Baron  Keys, 
The  Story  Man  of  KHJ.  They  were  in- 
troduced by  their  author.  Clickety- 
Clack,  Bugler  Murphy,  Happy  Duck, 
President  Pip,  The  Gold  Knight,  Yip  the 
little  dog  with  the  bag  of  tricks,  Mumbo 
Gumbo  the  cannibal,  and  Mimba  the 
monkey  were  all  present.  Even  the 
tower  itself  was  reminiscent  of  Fairy 
Land,  with  its  minarets,  towers,  walls, 
banners,  arms,  shields  and  swords. 

Goldner,  the  man  who  took  these 
characters  from  the  Land  of  Dreams,  is 
one  of  the  foremost  marionette  designers 
and  builders  in  the  country.  He  has  been 
identified  with  this  type  of  work  in  a 
national  enterprise  using  marionettes  in 
motion  pictures.  He  has  handled  ma- 
rionette shows  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  has  been  active  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Don  Lee-KHJ 
station  last  summer.  There  he  made  it 
possible  for  the  famous  little  characters 
of  the  "Air  Castle"  to  appear  in  person. 
Listeners  were  enabled  to  see  them  as 
well  as  hear  them  talk,  sing,  dance  and 
do  everything  that  children  could  desire 
from  these  little  characters  they  had 
learned  to  know  and  love  over  the  air. 


Radio  Enthusiast 

EVEN  the  dogs  get  lonely  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  wilds  of 
Glacier  National  park.  At  the  Belly 
River  Ranger  station  Joe  Heimes  has  a 
huskie  dog  that  has  found  Radio  an  ex- 
cellent cure  for  the  ennui  that  comes 
with  the  snow.  She  now  enjoys  listening 
at  all  seasons. 

Belly  River  is  a  lonely  Rocky  Mount- 
ain post  during  the  winter  months  and 
the  dog  Nellie  has  become  accustomed  to 
joining  her  master  listening  to  the  pro- 
grams broadcast  daily  from  the  "great 
outside  world."  The  dog  likes  orchestra 
music  best  of  all  but  will  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  spoken  human  voice  in 
whatever  happens  to  be  on  the  air. 

Heimes  fastens  the  receivers  to  the 
dog's  ears  when  listening  time  comes. 
The  other  evening  while  the  ranger  was 
preparing  supper  the  dog  pawed  the 
receiver  from  the  little  stand  and  got 
one  of  her  ears  down  on  the  floor  against 
the  headpiece,  listening  patiently  for 
sound.  The  ranger  watched  her  with 
quiet  amusement  for  a  time  before  tun- 
ing in  a  station.  The  result  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  animal  growls.  The  huskie's 
neck  hair  stood  up  straight  and  she 
viewed  the  apparatus  fiercely.  Suddenly 
she  sprang  upon  the  receiver  and  would 
have  chewed  it  to  pieces  if  Heimes 
hadn't  rescued  it. 

The  unwelcome  program  happened  to 
be  a  duet  by  trained  seals  that  was  being- 
broadcast  from  New  York.  The  ranger 
is  careful  now  in  selecting  a  harmonious 
program  for  his  wolf  dog  of  the  North, 
for  Radio  sets  can't  be  purchased  across 
the  street. 
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Drainatic  Critic  on 

the  Air  at  KFI  Proves 
Popular  Feature 

PROFESSIONAL  criticism,  once  the 
exclusive  property  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  has  been  made  a  Radio  pro- 
gram feature  at  KFI,  Los  Angeles.  Carl 
Haverlin,  manager  of  the  California  sta- 
tion, recently  carried  out  an  experiment 
which  inaugurated  broadcasting  of  dra- 
matic criticisms  by  Edwin  August. 

Mr.  August,  actor,  director  and  play- 
wright both  on  stage  and  screen,  was 
invited  to  view  a  play  starring  Ethel 
Barrymore  and  review  the  performance 
for  the  Radio  audience.  As  courageous 
as  he  is  talented,  Mr.  August  accepted 
the  assignment  and  proceeded  to  deliver 
an  opinion  of  the  play  which  in  fresh- 
ness, accuracy  and  justice  delighted  his 
listeners. 

A  heavy  mail  was  the  immediate  result. 
The  review  was  liberally  praised  for  its 
honesty,  clarity,  and  outspoken  apprecia- 
tion of  the  roles  well  interpreted  and 
criticism  of  those  which  fell  below  the 
standard. 

T 
Program  at  KFWB 

A  RECENT  addition  to  the  Tuesday 
night  programs  at  Warner  Broth- 
ers' Radio  Station  KFWB,  Hollywood, 
entitled  "Great  Moments  from  Great 
Plays"  has  met  with  such  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  that  Manager  Gerald 
King  has  decided  to  continue  it  indef- 
initely. 

This  offering  consists  of  condensed 
versions  of  classical  and  standard 
dramas  presented  by  the  distinguished 
stage  and  screen  star,  Herbert  Heyes 
with  whom  is  associated  Mildred  Von 
Hollen,  Zeffie  Tilbury,  Wyndham  Stand- 
ing and  Eugene  Strong. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  those  artists 
are  engaged  in  important  screen  pro- 
ductions  and   have   their   evenings   free, 
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HERBERT  HEYES,  KFWB 

Mr.  Heyes  has  been  able  to  secure  their 
services,  an  achievement  which  would 
be  difficult  outside  of  Hollywood. 

The  tabloid  editions  so  far  presented 
include  Othello,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Ingomar  the  Barbarian,  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,  The  School  for  Scandal, 
Don  Caesar  De  Bazan  and  The  Bells. 


THE  "Jazz  Stylists"  of  KPO  have  taken  the  Far  West  by  storm.    Tommy  Monroe 

and  Bob  Allen,  or  the  "Sixteen  Forty  Boys,"  as  they  are  known  on  the  air,  are 

quite  some  lads  when  they  start  singing  and  playing. 


KPO  Has  Peppy  Team 

t'THHE  Sixteen  Forty  Boys"  have 
J-  taken  the  West  Coast  by  storm. 
Tommy  Monroe  and  Bob  Allen  are  some 
boys  when  they  sit  down  to  tickling  the 
piano  keys  and  singing  a  piece  or  two. 
Tommy  is  the  singer  of  the  team,  while 
Bob,  the  other  member  of  the  "Jazz 
Stylists"  as  these  KPO  artists  term 
themselves,  is  a  pianist  and  composer. 
Besides  appearing  three  nights  a  week 
before  the  mike  they  make  records  for 
Columbia. 


OLD  Fiddlers  abound  in  the  great 
Northwest,  the  State  College  of 
Washington  proved  for  the  fourth  time 
this  year  when  twenty  men  entered  the 
contest.  That  the  entries  would  be  "sure 
enough"  old  timers  the  rules  specified 
that  the  musician  must  be  at  least  fifty 
years  old.  In  addition  he  had  to  live 
within  a  100  miles  of  Pullman,  Washing- 
ton, and  must  play  at  least  six  minutes 
before  the  microphone  at  KWSC,  fur- 
nishing his  own  accompanist. 

Merchants  in  Pullman  furnished  the 
prizes  awarded  the  winners  of  the  con- 
test. The  awards  included  almost  ev- 
erything from  hair  cuts  to  half  soles, 
totalling  141,  and  everyone  won  some- 
thing. 

The  winners  were  selected  by  popular 
vote  of  the  station  audience.  Ballots 
were  received  from  every  county  in 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  as  well  as 
many  towns  in  California.  Montana, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  British  Columbia. 
*     *     * 

Emelia    da    Prato,    the    young    lyric 

soprano  of  San  Francisco,  is  back  on 
the  coast  after  two  years  of  intensive 
study  for  an  operative  career.  Emelia 
came  to  America  from  Lucca,  Italy, 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old.  She 
lived  with  her  parents  in  south  Frisco 
and  was  a  little  bundle  of  sunshine  when 
she  was  so  small  she  had  to  stand  on  a 
table  to  attract  attention.  The  whole 
Italian  colony  uesd  to  flock  to  hear  her 


sing.  Miss  da  Prato  yearned  for  a  career 
in  opera  through  her  school  and  work- 
ing days  and  the  contest  of  1927  gave 
her  a  chance.  She  easily  won  in  the 
state,  later  being  awarded  second  place 
in  the  National  finals.  Reinald  Werren- 
rath  says  she  has  a  remarkable  lyric 
soprano  voice  and  that  she  has  a  "sing- 
ing mind." 

Engineer 

Composes  Music  as 
Avocation 

JUST  because  most  of  a  man's  training 
has  been  along  mechanical  lines  is  no 
reason  he  can't  become  a  musical  com- 
poser, avers  Robert  Flagler,  control 
operator  at  KOMO.  His  own  experi- 
ence bears  out  his  claim,  for  he  has 
achieved  success  as  a  song  writer. 

At  a  very  early  age  Flagler  showed 
strong  mechanical  tendencies.  All  of  his 
interest  in  grade  school  was  confined  to 
the  manual  training  shops  and  his  teach- 
ers couldn't  even  get  him  to  sing  during 
the  musical  periods.  By  the  time  he 
was  twelve  years  old  he  had  constructed 
a  wireless  set  and  got  a  good  start  on 
his  future  career.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  wireless  operator  on  the  steamer 
President  Grant.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  Radio  operator  at  the 
Seattle  station. 

"A  year  ago,"  Flagler  says,  "1  couldn't 
even  carry  a  tune.  Now  I  am  studying 
music,  not  because  I  have  any  ambition 
to  become  a  Radio  artist,  but  because 
I  find  it  a  fascinating  diversion.  To  me 
the  technical  side  is  far  more  interesting 
than   studio   performance  " 

Environment  will  tell,  though.  A  short 
time  ago  Flagler  astonished  the  KOMO 
family  by  bringing  in  a  song  he  had 
composed.  Fred  Lynch  was  enthusi- 
astic about  its  charming  melody  and  in- 
troduced it  to  the  Radio  audience. 

".lust  a  Dreamer"  is  the  title  of  this 
composition  which  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. Musical  critics  who  have  heard 
it  declare  that  the  author  has  real  cre- 
ative ability. 
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(Canadian  Station  Is  Growing 

J*  Arthur  Dupont  Is 


FRED  KENT,  popular  piano  accordionist  who  specializes  in  Italian  melodies  as 
well  as  being  an  exponent  of  popular  melodies.  He  is  heard  from  CKLC,  Calgary, 


virtue  of  the  advice  received  over  the  air 
he  governs  his  plans  for  marketing. 

Radio  programs  are  broadcast  in 
Canada  by  87  stations.  Thirteen  of  these 
are  owned  by  the  Canadian  National 
railways,  which  owns  the  only  transcon- 
tinental system  of  wires  under  one  di- 
rection adapted  for  broadcasting.  There 
are  more  than  1,000  other  transmitting 
stations  in  the  Dominion  such  as  ama- 
teur, experimental,  private,  commercial, 
training  school,  aircraft  and  ship  sta- 
tions-  *     *     * 

One  of  the  achievements  of  the  past 
summer  for  uniting  the  best  interests  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  broadcast- 
ing has  been  the  tie-in  by  Canadian  sta- 
tions with  the  great  trans-continental 
chains.  This  has  been  both  by  the  wire 
and  the  wax  systems. 

"I  believe  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance,"  said  Mr.  R.  W.  Ashcroft, 
manager  of  CKGW,  Toronto.  "We 
will  find  friendly  Radio  waves  srnile  at 
international  boundaries." 


in 

RESIDENTS  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Canada  are  finding  Radio  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  aid  in  the  settling  of 
the  240  million  acres  of  land  which  are 
yet  unplowed.  Besides  giving  many  ad- 
vantages for  entertainment  and  culture 
that  were  previously  limited  to  the 
larger  settlements,  the  pioneers  find 
much  of  practical  service  in  the  broad- 
casts. 

From  the  many  American  stations 
heard  in  Canada  as  well  as  from  the 
broadcasters  in  the  Dominion  the  farmer 
gets  much  that  is  of  real  value  in  his 
everyday  life.  The  Radio  gives  him  the 
weather  forecast,  market  reports,  talks 
on  agricultural  subjects,  and  a  great  deal 
of  practical  information  that  is  useful  to 
him  in»a  business  way.  He  may  plan  his 
harvesting  or  other  farming  operations 
according  to  the  weather  forecasts.    By 


J  ARTHUR  DUPONT,  station  direc- 
•  tor  and  chief  announcer  of  station 
CKAC,  Montreal,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"inherited  the  position"  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  J.  A.  Cartier  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  consider- 
able expansion  in  and  around  CKAC 
and  the  latest  development  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  five  kilowatt  station  located 
at  St.  Hyacinthe,  thirty  miles  out  of 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Dupont  has  been  five  years  with 
the  station  and  is  one  of  the  youngest 
men  in  the  Dominion  to  be  in  such  a 
position  as  he  now  holds.  He  is  27  years 
of  age,  unmarried  and  finds  his  greatest 
relaxation  in  automobile  touring  and  in 
swimming.  His  bilingual  ability  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Readers  will 
recall  his  remarkable  achievement  in  the 
past  season  in  broadcasting  play-by- 
play reports  of  hockey  games,  in  both 
languages.  Mr.  Dupont  is  so  enthusi- 
astic about  CKAC's  new  station  that  he 
won't  say  much  about  himself.  He 
points  out  that  the  new  site  was  chosen 
as  a  result  of  careful  study  by  the 
engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  Leonard  Spencer, 
in  co-operation  with  representatives  of 
the  Radio  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  new  station  cost  $200,000  and  is 
one  of  the  few  high  powered  newspaper 
stations  in  Canada.  CKAC  has  an  exclu- 
sive wave  length  of  410.7  meters  and  is 
on  the  air  seven  days  a  week.  It  is  stated 
that  the  power  obtainable  is  eighteen 
times  that  given  by  the  old  equipment. 

Broadcasting  is  done  by  remote  con- 
trol, the  studios  where  the  artists  per- 
form being  located  in  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce building  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Catherine  West  and  Metcalfe  Streets, 
Montreal. 

Another  feature  of  CKAC  which  Mr. 
Dupont  is  boasting  of  is  the  new  station 
orchestra.  The  La  Presse  station  has 
recently  engaged  an  orchestra  of  25 
picked  musicians,  attached  to  the  studio 
on  a  permanent  basis.  CKAC  is  the  only 
station  in  Canada  which  can  boast  of 
such  a  feature. 

U.  S.  Girls  at  CNRA 

LAST  summer  a  group  of  American 
girls,  all  from  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  decided  to  have  a  real  vacation 
in  the  north  woods  of  Canada.  They 
discovered  just  the  place  they  were 
looking  for  at  Camp  Hermit  Thrush, 
near  Elgin,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  outdoors. 

Included  in  the  group  at  Camp  Her- 
mit Thrush  was  Miriam  Campbell,  head 
guide  of  the  Woodcraft  League  of 
America,  and,  incidentally  a  master  of 
arts,  and  a  lecturer  in  garden  and  nature 
subjects.  One  day  the  opportunity  pre-' 
sented  itself  to  broadcast  a  program  on 
woodcraft  from  Radio  station  CNRA  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  chain 
at  Moncton,  New  Brunswick.  So  Miss 
Campbell  took  a  little  group  with  her 
over  to  the  studio  and  put  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  program.  o 

Besides  Miss  Campbell,  whose  horrag 
is  in  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Seiner 
Gerhard,  Scarsdale,  Westchester,  N.  Vis 
Beatrice  DeMille,  Elizabeth  Webtth, 
Helen  Warner  and  Elizabeth  Hurlbupss 
all  of  Manhattan,  took  part  in  the  pr 
gram. 
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Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  About  the  Stars  You  Admire 


Broadcasting 


PALK  about  women  having  a  real 
A  chance  for  a  career  in  Radio!  Here's 
a  girl  who  was  well  on  her  way  to  doing 
great  things  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  changing 
her  mind  and  going  in  for 
broadcasting.  Pattie 
Field,  first  woman  to 
hold  a  vice  consularship 
in  the  service  of  the 
United  ,  States,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  the  National 
company. 

From  vice  consul  at  Amsterdam  to  in- 
dustrial research  work  in  the  sales  pro- 
motion department  of  the  NBC  is  quite 
a  change,  but  Miss  Field  is  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  her  exper- 
ience. Much  of  the  work  she  handled 
during  three  and  one  half  years  in  Hol- 
land was  industrial  research  and  in- 
vestigation. 

The  little  lady  is  only  28  years  old  and 
says  she  "wants  to  grow  up  with  Radio." 
She  has  a  charming  personality  and  had 
the  entire  corps  at  Amsterdam  at  her 
feet.  She  is  a  native  of  Denver,  the 
daughter  of  E.  B.  Field,  Jr.,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  company. 

*  *     * 

The  Silver  Masked  Tenor  is  back  in 
New  York  again,  and  you  can  hear  him 
on  the  NBC  programs,  Getta  McClellan. 
You  may  hear  him  and  not  be  certain 
that  it  is  your  man  in  the  silver  mask, 
unless  you  have  a  good  ear  for  voices, 
for  he  often  sings  under  his  own  name, 
Joseph  White.  He  has  only  recently  re- 
turned from  a  two  year  tour  with  the 
Silvertown  Cord  orchestra.  You  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  your  old  friends 
Ford  and  Glenn  are  prospering  so  that 
they  have  added  a  third  member  to  their 
team  and  are  now  known  as  Ford  and 
Glenn  and  Gene  at  the  WLW  studios, 
where  they  are  appearing.  And  Getta, 
Ralph  Emerson  is,  besides  being  chief 
organist  at  WLS,  chief  organist  on  the 
"world's  largest  organ"  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium.  He  is  on  the  air  from  6:30 
to  7  every  evening,  and  on  the  WLS 
Merry-Go-Round  Saturday  afternoons. 

*  *     * 

Doretta  Guerin  inquires  about  Jack 
Crawford  and  his  recording  orchestra. 
As  far  as  we  can  find  out  he  is  now 
touring  the  country  and  what  little 
broadcasting  he  does  is  not  from  any 
single  station,  but  he  goes  on  the  air 
wherever  and  whenever  he  feels  like  it. 

*  *     * 

Everett  George  Opie  pulled  a  surprise 
on  his  friends  a  short  time  ago  when  he 
announced  that  he  and 
Ollene  Andresen  h  a  d 
made  a  visit  to  the 
preacher.  It  was  quite 
a  thrilling  romance  and 
certainly  should  w  i  n 
some  sort  of  a  prize  for 
its  speed.  A  very  short 
time  after  Opie  became 
the  Town  Crier  for 
WJJD  he  discovered 
that  the  station  director 
•id  a  mighty  attractive  secretary.  In 
•>ur    short    weeks    Everett    and    Ollem- 


were  married  by  Dr.  Preston  Bradley, 
pastor  of  the  People's  Church  of  Chi- 
cago and  a  pioneer  broadcaster  of  re- 
ligious services.  Mrs.  Opie  hails  from 
Elgin,  Illinois,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Everett  says  that  he  is  busier  than 
ever  now  that  he  has  a  household  to 
keep  him  on  the  jump.  He  prepares 
commercial  Radio  continuities  at  WJJD, 
directs  dramatic  productions  and  an- 
nounces feature  programs.  On  the  out- 
side he  is  working  on  a  series  of  musical 
and  dramatic  features  which  will  cover 
broadcast  by  television.  In  between 
times  he  has  been  writing  a  book  on 
Radio  production  which  is  scheduled  for 
publication  very  shortly. 

Opie  first  made  a  name  for  himself 
while  with  WIBO  in  Chicago.  The  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company  thought 
he  was  so  good  they  induced  him  to  join 
the  staff  of  their  Chicago  studio.  From 
the  NBC  he  went  up  to  St.  Paul  to  be- 
come one  of  the  big  moguls  at  KSTP, 
where  he  stayed  until  something  told 
him  WJJD  offered  a  great  attraction. 
He  found  her. 

*  *     * 

The  newest  addition  to  the  staff  of 
KGW,  the  Oregonian,  is  Archie  Presby, 
Archie  escaped  being  an  ABC  casualty 
by  signing  his  contract  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  dissolution  of  the  chain. 

*  *     * 

Wee  Willie  Robyn  received  a  ten-foot 
fan  letter  the  other  day  from  a  lass  who 
calls  herself  the  "Wee 
Lady  from  Worcester." 
She  has  been  writing  to 
the  diminutive  tenor  of 
Roxy's  Gang  at  the  rate 
of  two  letters  a  week 
for  the  past  four  years. 
One  day  she  decided  to 
write  everything  she 
ever  wanted  to  say  and 
the  result  was  a  closely 
written  masterpiece 
measuring  ten  feet  in  length,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  Willie  is  tall.  Wonder 
what  the  "Wee  Lady"  from  Worcester 
had  to  say?  And  wouldn't  you  like  to 
know? 

*  *     * 

Well,  Imogenc  of  Lone  Jack,  Mis- 
souri, here  is  the  low-down  on  Everett 
Lindstrom,  «the  KSTF  Troubadour. 
Everett  is  27  years  old,  about  medium 
height,  rather  boyish  looking,  with  light 
brown  hair  and  sparkling  blue  eyes.  He 
has  a  "smile"  in  his  voice  that  you  will 
be  crazy  about.  Everett's  only  love  is 
for  his  16-string  harp  guitar  over  which 
you  have  heard  him  croon.  He  has  re- 
turned to  his  former  activities  as  assist- 
ant trainer  in  athletics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  but  is  still  on  the  air  at 
KSTP. 

*  *     * 

KGW  announcers  arc  taking  elocution 
lessons  under  the  direction  of  Isabel 
Stout,  who  is  the  leading  lady  of  the 
KGW  players.  Sid  Goodwin,  chief  an- 
nouncer, who  doesn't  need  lessons,  i-; 
somewhat  skeptical  of  elocution  teach- 
ers but  he  agrees  that  to  say  "tew"  into 
the  mike  makes  a  sound  more  like  "2" 
than   does  "too." 


announcer     m 


Paul  Johnson  has  resigned  from  reg- 
ular duty  as  studio  director  of  KSTP  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Not  that  we 
wish  anyone  any  b  a  d 
luck,  but  we  sure  hope 
the  practice  is  good  up 
there  in  St.  Paul.  An- 
other little  wish  is  that 
Paul  doesn't  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  sick. 
but  can  spare  a  few 
minutes  now  and  then 
for  his  old  friend  mike. 
Johnson  was  a  pioneer 
Northwest  Radio.  He 
began  at  WBAH  in  1922  and  six  months 
later  went  to  WLAG  in  Minneapolis  as 
chief  announcer.  When  WCCO  pur- 
chased the  station  Paul  remained  at  the 
microphone  until  he  joined  the  KSTP 
staff  in  March  of  1928.  Many  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  world  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Radio  audience'by  Johnson, 
including  Marshall  Foch,  President 
Coolidge,  General  Pershing,  Amundsen 
Schumann-Heink,  David  Lloyd  George, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

4&       afc       aft 

"I  like  you  as  an  aunt,  but  I'd  like  you 
better  still  as  a  mother,"  wrote  a  17  year 
old  Filipino  boy  from  Manila  to  Aunt 
Betty  (Ruth  Thompson)  of  KGO.  "If 
you  will  send  me  third  class  fare  I'll 
come  to  the  United  States,  get  a  job  and 
be  jrour  son."  And  he  enclosed  his  pic- 
ture. And  this  Filipino  lad  is  only  one  of 
the  5,000  children  to  whom  Ruth  is  an 
aunt.    What  a  job! 

*  *     * 

Maud  Graham  Marshall,  who  was 
KGW's  Town  Crier,  has  left,  voluntarily, 
for  Los  Angeles.  If  she  doesn't  land  in 
Radio  she  may  return  to  school  teach- 
ing. Radio's  loss  would  sure  be  the 
school  kiddie's  gain. 

*  *     * 

Wendell  Hall,  my  dear  Celesta  and 
Pattie,  is  not  exactly  good  looking,  but 
he  has  something  that  makes  you  like 
him,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered quite  good  look- 
ing,—it  all  depends  on 
whose  eyes  you  are 
looking  through.  Some 
three  or  four  vears  ago 
Wendell  Hall  and  a 
sweet  you  a  g  thing 
stepped  up  before  the 
microphone,  accom- 
panied by  a  preacher, 
and  he  has  been  hap- 
ptly  married  ever  since. 

The  "Red  Headed  Music-Maker"  is  red 
headed,  and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  dif- 
ferently. And  the  color  is  natural  and  in- 
heritable, apparently,  since  his  bain-  boy 
is  also  crimson  topped.  The  infant  Hall 
was   born   on    his   daddy's   birthday. 

Still  interested  in  bow  Papa  Hall 
looks,  girls'  Well,  he  is  five  feet  eleven 
inches  tall  and  has  bright  blue  - 
You  know  about  his  hair  already.  He 
has  several  musical  talents,  can  play 
the  piano,  ukulele  and  cither  instruments, 
and  his  crooning  songs — well,  it's  just 
too  bad.  His  only  vice  is  cigars,  which 
he  likes  big  and  strong,  but  pipes  and 
cigaretS   are    seldom    his   choice. 


£0 


Radio  has  lured  another  luminary  of 
the  musical  world  to  its  doors.  Clarence 
C.  Moore  who  has 
made  broadcasting  his 
hobby  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  KOA,  Denver, 
as  bass  soloist,  actor, 
program  builder  and 
announcer.  Clarence  is 
a  western  product,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Den- 
ver. He  attended  Cul- 
ver, Denver  university  and  Case  school 
of  applied  science.  He  still  retains  an 
interest  in  the  hardware  and  iron  com- 
pany his  grandfather  founded  but  de- 
votes all  of  his  time  to  Radio.  He  has 
sung  leading  roles  in  all  Denver  Music 
Week  association  operas  of  the  past 
few  years,  is  a  church  soloist,  and  has 
been  singing  with  the  KOA  light  opera 
company  and  the  Arcadians  mixed 
quartet. 

*  *     * 

Jack  Barnet  lays  claim  to  being  the 
worst  Radio  nut  in  Portland.  He  carries 
a  portable  receiver  in  his  sedan  wher- 
ever he  goes.  He  takes  it  canoeing  with 
his  girl.  He  takes  it  flying  with  Tex 
Rankin.  He  plays  it  on  the  banks  of 
streams  while  he  is  fishing.  He  even 
took  it  to  a  prize  fight  and  while  he 
watched  the  fighters  he  listened  to  a 
baseball  broadcast.    Can  you  beat  it? 

*  *     * 

After  a  successful  tour  of  the  east 
Gretchen  Brendel  has  returned  to  KPO 
and  resumed  her  contralto  solos  and 
ensemble  singing.  Gretchen  has  a  qual- 
ity of  voice  that  is  peculiarly  well  ad- 
apted to  broadcasting.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  was  popular  with  audiences 
in  the  Keith-Orpheum  theatres.  She  has 
also  been  soloist  for  Leo  Ornstein,  re- 
nowned pianist,  during  his  New  York 
appearances.  Miss  Brendel  replaces 
Myrtle    Leonard    on    the    KPO    mixed 

quartet. 

*  *     * 

Pat  Flanagan  was  nearly  mobbed  the 
other  day,  and  the  mob  was  feminine  at 
that.  Baseball  fan  s — 
but  we're  getting  ahead 
of  the  story.  Pat  was 
riding  in  a  crowded 
street  car  not  so  long 
ago    when    a    cheery    L  , ' 

feminine  voice  spoke  up.    "F^  fflSU  "  / 

"Hello,  Pat  Flanagan  of 
WBBM,   you   look  just     \ 
like  your  pictures."   Pat 
said  he  had  no  idea  so 
many  women  liked 
baseball  until  every  girl,  young  and  old, 
in  that  car  stood  up  and  started  his  way. 
Everyone     of    them     claimed    to     have 
listened  to  his  baseball  broadcasts,  espe- 
cially when  the  Cubs  were  on  the  road. 
Now  Pat,  you  shouldn't  be  so  charming, 
really  you  shouldn't.    It  isn't  fair  to  take 
advantage   of  your   bachelor  reputation 
and  make  the  girls  suffer  so. 

*  *     * 

Annabelle  Jones  Rose  has  been  hold- 
ing out  on  the  fans.  For  two  years  she 
has  been  singing  love  songs  over  KGO 
with  crushing  results  upon  the  young 
swains  of  the  Radio  audience.  Now  it 
comes  out  that  Reba  Swan  and  Anna- 
belle  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Con- 
gratulations are  due  to  Mrs.  Rose  on 
the  double  reputation  she  has  built  for 
herself  at  the  San  Francisco  station. 

*  *     * 

Ruth  Messmer,  KOIN  blues  singer,  is 
one  of  those  girls  preferred  by  gentle- 
men, and  a  striking  one,  too.  The  song 
writers  have  supplied  plenty  of  numbers 
depicting  a  lady  in  distress,  and  the 
effective  way  in  which  Ruth  sends  out 
the  SOS  is  positively  alarming. 


poll    for    the 
artist.      Belle, 


Two  girls  out  in  Evergreen  Park,  111., 
have  been  very  much  worried  about 
what  has  happened  to  some  of  the 
artists  they  used  to  hear  at  WHT.  I'm 
glad  you  asked,  Dorothy  and  Louise, 
because  lots  of  other  people  want  to 
know  too,  but  are  too  bashful  to  write 
and  ask  me.  Ambrose  Larry  Larson  is 
at  WGN,  and  Warren  Birkenhead  is 
also  still  in  Chicago,  but  he  is  with  the 
NBC  studios.  Martha  Linn  is  off  the 
air  entirely,  and  it's  a  shame,  too.  I'm 
trying  to  get  a  picture  of  Blue  Emil  for 
you,  but  he  says  he  hasn't  one  that  does 
him  justice,  so  I'm  afraid  you  will  have 
to  wait  until  he  visits  the  photographer, 
and  that  probably  means  next  month. 

*  *     * 

Gordon  Onstad,  tenor,  is  with  the 
Oregonian's  Radio  station,  KGW.  Gor- 
don, like  Archie  Presby,  signed  some 
days  in  advance  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
ABC  chain.    Atta  boy,  Gordon! 

*  *     * 

Belle    Baker    is    a    stunning    brunette 
who  knocks  'em  out  visually  as  well  as 
vocally.    The  former 
Ziegfeld  star  is  said  to 
have  one  of  the  best 
Radio  voices   in  Amer- 
ica,   as    many    a    loud 
speaker    all    over    the 
country  will  testify. 
Belle's  popularity  is  at- 
tested by  the   tremend- 
ous  vote   that    recently 
made  her   one  of  the 
leaders     in    a    national 
most    popular    vaudeville 
who    has    appeared    on 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum    request    pro- 
grams,   is    a    comedienne    of    no    mean 
ability.  Look  her  over. 

*  *     * 

I  almost  forgot,  (but  I  wouldn't  really, 
Getta).  that  Mrs.  McClellan  wants  to 
know  where  Henry  Burr  can  be  heard. 
Mr.  Burr  is  a  tenor  who  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine company.  He  is  known  as  one  of 
the  "eight  popular  Victor  artists."  He 
is  not  listed  as  a  regular  studio  artist 
but  can  be  heard  from  time  to  time  on 
NBC  programs. 

*  *    * 

Marjorie  Anne  of  Waukegan  wants 
to  know  whether  Marion  and  Jim  Jor- 
dan of  WENR  are  man  and  wife.  Well, 
Marjorie  Anne,  the  story  of  Marion  and 
Jim  makes  quite  a  pretty  little  romance. 
They  both  were  born  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  they  first  became  acquainted. 
Now  they  are  happily  married.  Jim 
has  been  an  entertainer  all  his  life,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  when  he  tried 
selling.  He  and  Marion  had  a  harmony 
singing  act  in  vaudeville  until  one  day 
they  were  dared  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
mike  at  WIBO.  Since  then  they  have 
been  on  the  air. 

They  certainly  make  a  cute  couple. 
Marion  is  a  tiny  little  thing,  only  five 
feet  four  inches  with  her  French  heels. 
She  has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Jim 
himself  is  no  giant,  standing  only  five 
feet  six  inches  in  his  socks.  His  hobby 
is  fishing,  but  he  likes  baseball  and 
swimming   'most   as   well. 

Jim  says  that  he  is  no  relation  of 
Corine  Jordan  of  KSTP  and  doesn't 
even  know  the  lady.  Wonder  if 
Marion  had  anything  to  say  about  that? 

*  *     * 

A  honeymoon  recently  kept  Robert 
Simmons,  NBC  tenor,  away  from  the 
microphone.  It  wasn't  his  own  honey- 
moon, at  that,  but  that  of  his  parents, 
which  makes  it  still  more  complicated. 
It  seems  the  Rev.  Richard  Simmons, 
Methodist  minister,  finally  found  time 
for_  a  honeymoon,  and  Robert's  mother 
insisted  on  taking  their  grown  son  with 
them  into  the  Adirondacks. 


Walking  through  the  corridors  back 
stage  at  the  Capitol  theatre  one  day 
Major  Edward  Bowes 
heard  a  sweet  tenor 
voice.  He  listened  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then 
looked  into  the  dressing 
room.  He  saw  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man, 
with  dark,  dreamy  eyes, 
donning  the  resplendent 
uniform  of  doorman. 
Such  was  the  discovery 
of  William  I.  Carrigan, 
lyric  tenor  on  Bowes'  Capitol  Family, 
broadcast  through  NBC.  William,  be- 
sides being  too  good  looking  to  be  safe, 
is  only  twenty-four  years  old.  He  is  still 
studying  at  the  Damrosch  school  and 
recently  won  a  scholarship.  Some  people 
have  all  the  luck. 

*  *     * 

Friend  Louise  out  in  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, has  been  waiting  a  long  time  to 
hear  all  about  Ted  Husing,  I  know.  I 
have  been  so  rushed  these  fall  days  that 
I  hardly  know  where  I  am.  But  here  is 
all  the  dope  about  good-looking  Ted. 
Guess  I'd  better  break  the  big  news 
first,  Louise.  Ted  has  been  married  for 
five  years  and  is  the  proud  papa  of  a 
mighty  pretty  three-year-old  girl.  The 
senior  Husing  is  about  five  feet,  eleven 
inches  tall,  has  dark  brown  hair  and  an 
olive  complexion.  And  Ted  just  loves  to 
dress  up,  going  in  for  all  the  ultra- 
modern effects.  He  can't  sing  much  or 
play  a  guitar  or  anything,  but  how  he 
can  dance!  (That  ought  to  be  spelled 
with  capital  letters.)  Ted  is  really  a 
better  buck  and  wing  dancer,  to  say 
nothing  of  soft  shoe  shuffler,  than  many 
a  "big  -shot"  on  the  musical  comedy 
stage.  "The  Playboy  of  the  Columbia 
System,"  as  he  is  known,  is  the  chief 
announcer  of  that  chain,  and  is  one 
highly  temperamental  lad. 

*  *     * 

As  to  your  other  question,  Louise,  the 
mails  seem  to  be  on  a  strike  out  in 
Kansas,  or  else  your  friend,  Dee  D. 
Denver,  Jr.,  is  a  very  bashful  specimen, 
for  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  one 
single  little  thing  about  him.  Have 
patience  yet  a  little  longer  and  the 
streets  of  Lincoln  shall  ring  with  the 
echoes  of  his  life.     I  promise  you. 

*  *     * 

Caroline  Andrews  really  loves  to  sing. 
One  of  the  visitors  to  the  NBC  New 
York  studios  recently 
proved  this.  Caroline 
had  just  finished  a  pro- 
gram and  was  on  her 
way  to  the  elevator 
when- the  visitor  stopped 
her  in  the  corridor.  "I 
like  your  voice,  Miss 
Andrews,  it  is  wonder- 
ful." Caroline  was  so 
pleased  that  she  sang 
for  her  admirer  right  there  in  the  hall 
of  the  building.  A  little  thing  like  that 
makes  the  world  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  doesn't  it? 

*  *     * 

There  is  a  handsome  young  man 
down  at  KDYL  who  is  going  to  be  in  a 
bad  way  one  of  these  days  when  some 
girl's  heart  flutters  a  bit  too  hard  at 
thought  of  him.  Tom  Barbre  has  only 
one  vice,  girls,  and  as  that  one  tends  to 
label  him  as  a  he-man,  you  shouldn't 
mind.  He  does  insist  on  smoking  strong 
pipes  that  smell  to  high  heaven.  But  he 
is  good  looking. 

*  *     * 

Marcella  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write  her 
a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Get  it  off  your  chest. 
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9€UMOR  from  the  Studios 

(j^eing  Amusing  Bits  of  Gossip  and  Snappy 

Stories  of  Life  and  Fun  in  the  Studios 


By  P.  H.  W.  DIXON 


WHENEVER  a  cartoonist  runs  out  of  ideas  he  draws 
a  picture  of  a  Radio  announcer  doing  his  stuff  and 
does  tricks  with  his  pen  to  create  the  impression  of 
static.  Whenever  a  joke  manufacturer  spills  his 
favorite  inspiration,  he  dashes  off  a  few  lines  at  the  expense 
of  Radio.  Old  John  W.  Public  reads  'em  and  laughs  and  then 
twirls  the  dials  on  the  five-tube  set  with  his  usual  enthusiasm. 

But  the  cartoonists  and  alleged  humorists  don't  know  the 
half  of  it.  In  fact  they  don't  know  the  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  it  in  the  matter  of  laughs  pertaining  to  broadcasting. 

Up  on  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  $10,000 
necklaces  and  coffee  at  20  cents  a  cup  there's  a  dignified  new 
building  with  the  mystic  number  of  Til.  The  Manhattan  home 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  no  less.  From  the 
eleventh  floor  to  the  roof  of  this  building  life  is  just  one 
amusing  incident  after  another  if  the  stories  told — and  some 
of  them  whispered — are  true.  The  announcers  tell  them,  the 
Radio  artists  tell  them,  and  the  pretty  young  ladies  who  greet 
the  visiting  public  with  a  smile  tell  them. 

For  instance,  there's  the  story  of  the  Soprano  Who  Insulted 
an  Announcer. 

The  soprano  in  this  case  was  a  somewhat  excitable  lady 
from  Poland.  Her  Radio  recital  was  to  last  fifteen  minutes  and 
she  was  told  to  have  several  songs  ready  in  addition  to  her 
regular  program  in  case  extra  numbers  were  needed  to  fill 
in  the  time  on  the  air.  She  completed  her  program  and  had 
three  minutes  left  to  fill.  The  announcer  walked  over  and,  in  a 
whisper,  asked  her  the  name  of  the  selection  she  would  sing. 

"Leetle  White  Donkey"  said  the  soprano,  giving  the  an- 
nouncer the  Polish  equivalent  of  a  dirty  look. 

"But,  Madame,"  said  the  announcer,  "we  must  have  the 
name  of  your  next  selection." 

"Leetle  White  Donkey!"  said  the  soprano,  this  time  with 
some  vehemence. 

"But,  Madame,  this  is  no  time  for  personal  remarks,"  and 
his  voice  was  deadly  calm.  "You  must  tell  me  the  name  of 
your  next  song." 

Madame  gave  the  announcer  a  look  of  despair  and  then 
snatched  a  piece  of  music  from  the  rack  in  front  of  her. 

"Look"  she  said. 

And  the  title  of  the  song  was  "The  Little  White  Donkey." 

*  *     * 

THEN  there's  another  story  that  might  be  called  the  An- 
nouncer Who   Insulted  a   Soprano — only  it  was  uninten- 
tional. 

This  particular  singer  had  just  finished  her  recital  and  the 
high  notes  still  were  echoing  through  the  studio.  At  the 
moment  she  ended  her  song  word  came  that  the  station  was 
to  go  off  the  air  because  of  an  S.O.S.  call.  The  announcer  was 
on  the  job. 

"You  have  just  listened  to  Madama  Kola  Ratura,  soprano 
soloist,"    said    the    announcer.     "We    will    now    stand    by    for 

distress  signals." 

*  *     * 

THE  Radio  engineers,  too,  have  their  stories.  This  one  came 
all  the  way  from  Houston  and  concerns  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  late,  lamented  Democratic  party. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Houston  end  of  the  broadcast 
of  the  convention  worked  in  a  small  booth  with  very  little 
ventilation.  Tn  fact  it  was  as  hot  as  Houston  in  that  booth. 
An  enthusiastic  orator  with  no  regard  for  the  delicate  consti- 
tution of  the  microphone  and  amplifying  equipment  was  bellow- 
ing away  on  the  platform  and  the  engineer  was  working  franti- 
cally to  keep  the  voice  within  broadcasting  limitations.  Then 
came  a  message  from  New  York  on  a  communication  wire. 

"Speaker  has  bad  nasal  tone.   What  can  you  do  about  it?" 

The  harassed  engineer  had  an  answer  ready. 

"Give  us  half  an  hour  and  we'll  take  his  tonsils  out." 

*  *     * 

BUT  the  engineering  end  of  broadcasting  isn't  the  main  thing 
of  interest  to  visitors  to  the  NBC  studios.  Some  months 
ago  word  was  received  that  a  party  of  500  persons  were  plan- 
ning to  visit  the  studios  in  one  evening.  Many  of  the  expected 
visitors  were  engineers  and  a  special  staff  of  hostesses  was 
drafted  from  other  departments  in  the  studio  to  guide  the 
visitors  and  answer  questions.  For  several  days  the  special 
duty  hostesses  studied  the  engineering  end  of  broadcasting 
and  were  prepared  to  answer  intelligently  a  barrage  of  tech- 
'nical  questions. 


The  big  night  arrived  and  with  it  the  500  visitors.  The 
hostesses,  proud  of  their  new  knowledge,  waited  for  technical 
questions.  Then  came  the  questions — and  they  were  as  follows: 
"Is  that  the  microphone  Graham  McNamee  uses?" 
"Where  does  Graham  McNamee  stand  when  he  broadcasts?" 
"How  does  Graham  McNamee  dress  when  he  broadcasts?" 
Etc.  and  many  more  etcs. 

*  *     # 

a  JAZZING    the    classics"    had    evoked    varying    responses 
«J    from  the  Radio  audience.     As  an  experiment,  to  get  the 

reaction  of  the  public,  David  Mendoza,  conductor  of  the  Fada 

hour  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  invited  criticism? 

when  a  Delibes  composition  was  played  in  its  proper  form  and 

then  in  fox  trot  time. 

Two  days  later  a  letter,  written  in  French,  came  from  the 

Rev.  O.  Lacelle  of  Verner,  Ontario,  Canada,  reading  in  part 

as  follows: 

"In    listening   to   the   beautiful   selection   of    Delibes.    I    was 

peacefully   rocking   in   a    gondola   along   the    Grand    Canal    in 

Venice;   suddenly,  your  fox  trot  brought  me  abruptly  out  of 

my  dream,  and   I   found  myself   back   in   my  gondola   in    the 

middle  of  the  clatter  of  your  Broadway." 

From  Providence,  R.  I.,  came  this  observation: 

"David   Mendoza's  music  is  very   nice— one  of  the  best  on 

the  air. 

"President  Hoover  says,  'Prohibition  is  a  noble  experiment.' 

So   is   trying   to   'jazz'    Delibes'   'Naila.'     Leave   well   enough 

alone — or   too   many  cooks   spoil,   etc.     Play  it   Delibes'   way. 

I  say." 

*  H=       H< 

T^HE  best  alibi  in  the  world  for  a  husband  who  wants  to  get 
J-  out  at  night  is  that  he  must  broadcast  over  the  Radio,  that 
is,  providing  the  Radio  in  their  home  is  broken  or  they  have 
none. 

Two  young  ladies,  members  of  the  concert  orchestra  that 
plays  nightly  over  the  WBBM  Air  Theater,  Chicago,  have  it 
the  other  way  around.  Their  husbands  sit  at  home,  and  tune 
in  the  station  to  hear  the  orchestra. 

The  husband  of  Maud  Deist,  cornetist,  claims  that  he  can 
tell  when  his  wife  is  in  the  studio  when  he  hears  her  instru- 
ment in  the  orchestra,  and  Beulah  Mowers,  pianist,  sends  little 
messages  home  via  the  piano  keys  to  her  husband  in  front  of 
the  loud  speaker. 

Both  husbands  were  acquired  this  summer,  and  haven't  as 
yet  ceased  to  tune  in  to  hear  their  better  halves  every  evening. 

*  *     * 

THE  wise-crackers  don't  spare  the  Radio  folks,  either.    One 
of  them  'phoned  the  NBC  studio  recently. 
"Do  you  ever  play  anything  by  request?"  he  asked. 
"Well,  sometimes,"  the  person  on  the  studio  end  of  the  wire> 
answered. 

"Will  you  please  play  checkers  while  I  get  some  sleep?"'  and 
the  requester  hung  up. 

*  *     * 

THE  audience  mail — that's  radioese  for  fan  mail — has  its 
quota  of  chuckles.  Enthusiastic  listeners  write  in  to  inform 
their  favorite  announcer  that  they've  just  named  the  latest 
addition  to  the  family  after  him.  Some  of  them  want  husbands 
or  wives  and  seek  a  broadcast  appeal  for  a  life  mate.  Every 
Radio  artist  and  announcer  gets  invitations  to  dinner  anil 
Roxy  estimates  that  he  could  have  free  meals  steadily  for  420 
years  if  he  managed  to  accept  all  the  invitations  received  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Gifts  are  many.  Watermelons,  crates  of 
apples,  hams,  jugs  of  maple  syrup,  neckties,  cigars  and  home- 
made cakes  arri\  e  every  week.  From  Baltimore  came  a  barrel  of 
oysters  and  one  broadcaster  was  presented  with  a  brood  of  baby 
alligators.  The  leader  of  the  Cliquot  Club  Eskimos  received  a 
knitted  woolen  cap  to  protect  his  ears  from  frostbite,  and 
another  musician   received  a  dozen  home-made  biscuits. 

Though  the  newspapers  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  oi  the  broad- 
casters, the  Radio  folk  occasionally  salvage  a  laugh  from  tin- 
printed  column.  One  of  the  prized  possessions  in  the  NBC 
unofficial  files  is  the  following  clipping  from  a  l.os  Angeles 
paper — and  it  wasn't  written  by  a  press  agent! 

Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  conduct  a  children's  hour 
than  Kenneth  Hamilton,  known  to  the  air  as  Big  Brother  Hen. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  press  agent  and  personal  representative  for 
Peggy  Joyce  for  years.  He  has  many  charming  anecdotes  to 
tell  the  kiddies." 
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She  whistles 

For  Roxy's  Gang 


MICKY  McKEE,  whistling  star,   featured  with 

Roxy    and    His    Gang    in    series    of    delightful 

programs. 


HAVING  sponsered  bands,  orchestra,  singers,  dancers, 
fun  makers,  divines,  and  men,  women  and  even  children 
from  every  walk  of  life,  Roxy,  otherwise  known  as  S.  L. 
Rothafel,  Radio  impresario  deluxe,  has  announced  the  addition 
of  a  whistler  to  his  staff,  the  artist  being  none  other  than 
Micky  McKee. 

Micky  is  featured  with  Roxy  and  His  Gang,  which  means 
that  practically  every  section  of  the  country  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  this  able  artist. 

Whatever  may  be  known  in  the  art  of  whistling  in  so  far  as 
it  pertains  to  present  day  imitations  as  well  as  delightful  and 
finished  solo  work  is  included  in  the  repertoire  of  Micky 
McKee,  who  is  considered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Roxy  and 
his  staff  of  Radio  entertainers. 

Micky  McKee  is  an  established  artist  on  Broadway,  and  her 
work  has  carried  her  fame  to  the  four  corners.  Roxy  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Micky  McKee,  and  the 
avalanche  of  letters  that  pour  into  his  offices  each  day  will 
soon  bring  in  a  sheaf  of  testimonials  referring  to  the  work  of 
this  whistler. 

Roxy  is  a  canny  judge  of  talent,  and  is  always  alert  to  pass 
upon  the  ability  of  any  group  or  individual  eager  for  a  test 
before  the  microphone. 

More  than  four  million  letters  have  come  to  his  desk  the 
subject  matter  covering  the  reactions  of  the  great  army  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  are  Roxy  fans. 

That  Roxy  is  a  judge  of  Radio  talent  is  beyond  a  question; 
he  is  familiar  with  public  taste,  and  has  analyzed  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  has  a  great  family  of  stars  appearing  under  his 
banner.  Variety  predominates  and  Roxy  is  constantly  adding 
to  his  staff  in  order  that  the  best  may  be  available  for  the  fans 
who  have  come  to  regard  Roxy  as  the  prince  of  Radio  im- 
presarios. 

As  pretty  and  charming  as  she  is  talented,  Mickey  is  always 
a  welcome  arrival  at  the  studios.  Her  happy  smile  and  cheery 
voice  do  much  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in  between 
periods  of  work  before  the  microphone. 

Roxy  is  a  judge  of  Radio  talent — no  question  about  that.  He 
is  also  a  judge,  and  no  mean  one  at  that,  of  feminine  comeli- 
ness. Just  take  a  look  at  Mickey's  picture  at  the  top  of  this 
column.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  meet  her?  Wonder  if  she's  Irish? 


Olive  Palmer,  a  Great  Artist 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
ability  of  the  great  Poe — she  not  only  composes   lyrics,   but 
sets  them  to  music  and  then  sings  them  herself. 

Miss  Palmer  was  also  among  the  first  Radio  artists  to  sign 
an  exclusive  contract,  limiting  her  Radio  performances  to  one 
feature  presentation.  To  balance  any  inconvenience  of  this 
exclusive  contract,  her  salary  established  a  high  record  for 
Radio  work,  rivaling  the  fabulous  sums  paid  to  stars  of  the 
opera,  stage  and  screen. 

The  interest  of  Radio  listeners  in  the  personality  of  this 
young  woman  who  has  carved  such  a  place  for  herself,  is  only 
further  corroboration,  then,  of  the  opinion  of  leading  critics 
who  have  called  her  "an  outstanding  personality  of  the  air." 

Miss  Palmer  made  her  musical  debut  at  the  age  of  five.  This 
was  at  a  church  concert  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the  Radio 
diva  was  born. 

Her  family  was  deeply  interested  in  the  young  singer's 
promise  of  talent,  but  they  frowned  on  her  early  ambitions  to 
study  for  the  operatic  stage.  Nevertheless  she  succeeded  in 
winning  a  careful  vocal  education  after  her  graduation  from 
a  Western  university  where  she  won  high  scholastic  honors. 

WHILE  she  believes  that  American  methods  of  vocal  train- 
ing are  just  as  effective  as  those  employed  abroad  by 
noted  European  instructors,  she  still  insisted  on  having  the 
further  advantage  of  study  under  various  masters  in  both 
Paris  and  Milan.  At  the  close  of  these  studious  years,  she 
received  a  flattering  offer  to  become  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Opera  company. 

By  this  time,  however,  Olive  Palmer  was  thoroughly  home- 
sick for  America,  and  she  regretfully  declined  the  offer.  She 
returned  to  New  York  and  there  continued  her  training  with 
renewed  interest  after  the  recognition  gained  abroad.  She 
was  now  determined  to  win  operatic  honors  in  her  native  land. 

Petite,  vivacious  and  charming,  Olive  Palmer's  langorous 
Southern  accent  is  every  bit  as  delightful  as  her  singing  voice. 
The  quality  of  her  speaking  voice,  added  to  the  magnetic 
appearance  of  the  Radio  diva,  makes  her  a  marked  figure 
everywhere  she  goes.  It  is  often  remarked  that  Olive  Palmer 
resembles  Galli-Curci  in  her  tonal  effects,  but  she  has  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  all  her  own.  Her  brilliant  staccato  and 
exceptional  trilling  when  in  voice,  place  her  among  the  leaders 
of  today's  great  masters  of  song. 

With  all  these  advantages,  yet  the  unusual  manner  in  which 
she  secured  her  first  operatic  engagement  in  America  was  an 
unconscious  forecast  of  her  future  Radio  career. 

It  was  in  1919.  Miss  Palmer  learned  that  William  Wade 
Hinshaw,  discoverer  of  many  musical  celebrities,  was  planning 
a  big  revival  of  twenty  operas  at  the  Park  theatre  in  New 
York.  She  was  at  her  Southern  home  at  the  time,  but  in  her 
eagerness  to  be  considered  for  a  place  in  the  cast  she  obeyed 
an  impulse  to  snatch  the  telephone  and  burn  the  long  distance 
wires  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  impresario.  She  succeeded, 
and  heard  his  own  voice  in  reply. 

C4T)  UT  I  must  decide  at  once,"  Hinshaw  said.    "It  is  impos- 

-D    sible  for  me  to  wait  until  you  come  north." 

"You  don't  have  to!"  was  her  dulcet  response.  "Just  a 
moment,  please!" 

Then  the  astonished  director  heard  the  opening  notes  of 
the  "Bell  Song"  from  "Dinorah,"  coming  sweetly  and  clearly 
over  the  wire.  He  was  so  astonished  and  so  delighted  that  he 
engaged  her  at  once. 

Since  then  Olive  Palmer  has  sung  many  operatic  roles,  but 
her  favorite  was  always  that  of  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto."  Follow- 
ing her  instantaneous  New  York  success,  Miss  Palmer  toured 
the  United  States  singing  to  applauding  audiences  from  coast 
to  coast.  In  1921  she  went  abroad  again,  and  traveled  all  over 
Europe  making  concert  appearances.  Everywhere  she  went, 
the  result  was  the  same.     Further  triumphs  for  Olive  Palmer. 

Now  she's  thrown  herself  without  reserve  into  the  exacting 
whirlpool  of  Radio  work.  In  spite  of  rigorous  rehearsals, 
which  occupy  most  of  her  day,  she  still  finds  time  for  golf 
and  other  outdoor  exercise.  "And,  of  course,"  she  explains, 
"time  must  be  given  to  beauty  culture,  as  well.  Whenever  I 
make  personal  appearances  I  must  not  disappoint  my  public. 
That  would  be  really  dreadful  for  a  Palmolive  star — after  all 
this  talk  about  a  'schoolgirl  complexion!'" 

But  fortune,  as  well  as  fame,  has  now  come  to  Olive  Palmer. 
The  incident  of  the  telephone  audition  which  put  her  on  the 
operatic  stage  set  Miss  Palmer  thinking  when  broadcasting 
began.  She  set  herself  to  studying  the  requirements  of  the 
microphone — with  results  that  are  known  today  to  Radio 
listeners  from  coast  to  coast. 

Her  inheritance  from  the  great  poet  has  proved  no  handicap 
to  Miss  Palmer.  She  has  no  experience  of  the  tragedy  that 
often  follows  those  endowed  with  two  great  gifts,  her  heart 
and  soul  are  centered  in  her  voice.  Such  talent  as  she  has  from 
the  immortal  Poe  is  utilized  as  a  pleasure,  an  avocation,  if  you 
will.  Her  musical  education  is  merely  supplemented  by  her 
ability  to  compose  lyrics,  and  it  is  a  constant  joy  to  write  littl* 
bits,  and  bigger  ones  too,  and  set  them  to  music. 


i  s 


^oice  of  the  Listener 


Here  We  Are,  Miss  Folts 

What  has  happened  to  the  Summer 
and  Fall  issues  of  Radio  Digest?  I  have 
worn  my  welcome  out  at  the  book  stores 
for  I  have  been  in  every  week  since 
June  to  see  if  the  Digest  was  in.  J  am 
ashamed  to  go  in  any  more,  so  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  find  out  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  delay.  I  do  enjoy  the 
magazine  so  much,  being  a  Radio  fan, 
and  it  is  a  dreadful  blow  to  have  to  wait 
six  months  (or  more)  between  issues. — 
(MISS)  LOUISE  S.  FOLTS,  47  Cay- 
uga st.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

*  *     * 

They'll   Come  Regularly   Now 

Wish  you  would  please  advise  if  there 
is  any  other  newsstand  in  this  town  that 
I  can  buy  Radio  Digest  besides  the 
Smoke  Shop  as  they  haven't  had  a  new 
issue  since  March  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  Summer  issues  as  well 
as  the  new  Fall  issue.  So  far  I  haven't 
been  able  to  get  either  one.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  Radio  Digest  and 
hate  to  miss  getting  any  of  the  issues. 
—MRS.  W.  E.  O'HARRA,  425  Howard 

St.,  Florence,  S.  C. 

*  *     * 

Bouquet  for  Pickard  Family 

I  heard  over  the  Radio  a  reading,  "My 
Mother's  Spinning  Wheel."  It  was  given 
by  a  man  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
guitar.  I  thought  it  just  fine.  The  an- 
nouncer said  to  write  to  Pickard,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  gave  the  name  of  the 
station  (National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, Chicago — Editor)  but  I  did  not 
get  it.  He  said  they  would  send  me  the 
words  if  I  would  write  for  them.  So  I 
sure  will  be  obliged  if  you  can  help  me 
find  him.— MRS.  LEOTA  SANFORD, 
3240  Eighth  ave..  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

*  *     * 

Finds   He's   Not  Alone 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  some  peo- 
ple agree  with  me  in  reference  to  chain 
and  hook-up  stations.  I  enjoy  my  Ra- 
dio very  much  but  the  most  disgusting 
and  despisable  thing  that  I  could  think 
of  is  to  try  and  find  a  program  that  suits 
me  and  find  about  fifteen  or  twenty  sta- 
tions on  my  set  putting  out  the  same 
thing.  Then  I  turn  to  my  home  station 
and  stay  with  them.  Old  Boy  just  keeps 
on  driving  nails  and  takes  care  of  the 
listeners.  We  don't  have  to  listen  to 
chain  stations.  The  only  thing  that  I 
could  say  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  listener  will 
sit  in  on  one  station  for  six  hours.  Why 
not  limit  each  station  to  about  two  or 
three  hours  each  day?  Let  all  the  high 
power  stations  hook  up  on  one  end  of 
the  dial  and  divide  time.  Why  not  make 
it  a  give  and  take  proposition?  I  believe 
every  listener  should  voice  his  opinion 
on  this  subject  and  make  the  politicians 
in  Washington  wake  up. — A.  R.  HOUS- 
TON, Birmingham,  Ala. 

*  if.        * 

Welcome  to  V.  O.  L.,  Mr.  Stark 

I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of  Radio 
Digest  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
would  not  be  without  it  as  long  as  I 
have  a  Radio  set,  but  this  is  my  firsl 
attempt  to  write  to  you.  You  will  prob- 
ably not  be  interested  at  that,  but  here 
goes  anyhow.  I  have  read  many  times 
that  Radio  is  not  so  good  during  the 
daytime  but  haven't  had  much  chance 
to  try  it  as  I  am  a  railroad  man  and 
away  from  home  every  day.  Yesterday, 
however,  I  had  a  day  off  and  sat  down 
to  my  old  Freshman  to  find  out  for  my- 
self. And  this  was  the  result:  WHO, 
KYW,  WEAF,  WRC,  KMA.  WJZ, 
WMAQ,   WJR,   WLW,   WOR,   WGY, 


WOC,  WJJD,  WSAI,  WWJ,  WLS, 
KDKA,  KMOX,  WRHM,  WADC, 
WTAD.  These  stations  were  all  re- 
ceived between  3  and  5  p.  m.  on  the  loud 
speaker  with  good  volume  and  quality, 
and  as  a  number  of  these  stations  are 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant 
from  St.  Louis  I  thought  that  was  very 
good  daylight  reception.  Don't  you? 
— CHAS..H.  STARK,  5774  Goodfellow 
ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  *     * 

Lives  107  Y«ars  to  Broadcast 
Radio  Station  WNAX,  Yankton,  S. 
D.,  claims  to  have  the  oldest  speaker 
who  ever  spoke  over  the  Radio.  Solo- 
mon Strickner,  who  celebrated  his  107th 
birthday  on  February  18,  sent  a  mes- 
sage from  his  home  in  Palmer,  Neb., 
some  200  miles  distant  by  phone.  He 
told  about  his  birthday  and  seemed  very 
happy.  His  message  was  given  directly 
over  long  distance  telephone  into  the 
studio  at  WNAX  and  Mr.  Stickner  lis- 
tened to  his  own  voice  as  it  came  back 
to  him  over  the  Radio  in  his  home. — 
MRS.   L.   E.   NICHOLS,  Palmer,   Neb. 

Remembers  Way  Back  When 

Having  had  a  Radio  in  the  house 
since  November,  1924,  I  would  like  to 
reminisce  a  bit.  Remember  when  WTAS 
at  Elgin  used  to  put  on  nightly  orgies  of 
jazz  and  would  cover  thirteen  points  on 
the  dials  some  nights?  From  there  I 
first  heard  Collegiate.  Then,  remember 
the  broadcasts  on  New  Year's  Eve  that 
year?  After  having  heard  the  celebration 
from  the  Marine  dining  room  of  the 
Edgewater  Beach  hotel  over  WEBH  we 
tuned  in  KOA  at  Denver,  which  was 
then  newly  dedicated,  and  after  that  on 
KGO  on  312  meters. 

When  Queen  Marie,  of  Roumania, 
was  traveling  in  America  she  spoke  from 
KFKX,  then  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  at  10 
o'clock  or  thereabouts  one  morning,  and 
I  received  it  in  Minnesota.  In  those 
days  the  KDKA  Little  Symphony 
broadcast  their  daily  dinner  concerts. 
By  the  way,  what  became  of  them? 
WGY  had  a  peculiar  hum  which  always 
accompanied  its  reception.  In  1925  and 
'26  we,  in  Minnesota,  could  always  tune 
in  WSMB  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
old  WSMB  Special.— WTLLTAM  M. 
MFNG,  National  Military  Home,  Ind. 

*  *     * 
Distance  Lends  Enchantment 

Your  magazine  is  sure  a  real  one  for 
the  average  Radio  listener.  So  many  of 
the  Radio  magazines  dive  too  deeply 
into  the  science  of  Radio  which  many 
listeners  care  nothing  for.  Your  maga- 
zine has  pictures,  write-ups  of  stars  and 
the  best  record  of  stations  of  any  mag- 
azine 1  have  seen.  T  am  a  regular  DX 
hound  and  have  been  since  192:;  so  your 
article  on  DX  was  sure  appreciated. 
But  if  you  were  to  gaze  at  my  home- 
made set  you  would  think  it  was  the 
wreck  of  the  Old  97.  But  she  gets  the 
distance.  Too  many  of  the  manufac- 
tured sets  are  made  for  looks  and  sim- 
plicity and  have  nothing  under  the  hood. 
1  fairly  hate  opera,  classical  music, 
soprano  singing,  etc.,  over  the  Radio  but 
Til  have  to  admit  that  since  the  links 
have  been  pounding  away  I've  lost  a 
little  ground  and  occasionally  I  can  en- 
joy some  of  the  above  mentioned  music. 
DUKE  BETTFLOX.  Dayton,  O., 
R  1. 

*  *     * 

Liked  Prohibition  Editorial 

T  was  glad  to  read  your  comment  on 
Prohibition     Enforcement     in     Radio 


Digest,  and  hope  there  will  be  many 
thousands  of  other  papers  and  maga- 
zines that  will  have  the  courage  to  take 
a  similar  stand  against  the  metropolitan 
whiskey  ring  owned  newspaper  oct' 
controlling  nearly  all  our  large  city  daily 
publications.  More  power  to  you  and 
the  Radio  Digest.— G.  J.  P.,  237  W. 
Union  St.,  Somerset,  Pa. 
*     *     * 

Benefits  by  Church  Radio 

The  other  day  I  read  an  article  by  a 
minister  in  which  he  said  people  who 
sat  at  home  and  listened  to  a  sermon 
over  the  Radio  were  not  worshipping 
God.     Perhaps  not. 

It  has  been  a  year  now  since  I  have 
been  able  to  attend  church  regularly  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  we  have  a 
Radio,  which  I  think  is  a  godsend  in 
many  ways;  it  is  educational  and  what 
strikes  me  about  the  Radio  is  the  fact 
it  is  alive,  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  you  listen  are  at  that  particular 
moment  speaking,  singing  or  otherwise, 
whatever  the  entertainment  might  be- 
you  get  the  news  first  hand,  the  newest 
in  music,  also  the  very  highest  class  of 
music  from  the  old,  masters  and  by  the 
leading  artists  of  today. 

Since  I  have  said  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  church,  the  church  I 
am  a  member  of,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  have  some  means  of  getting  a 
sermon  on  Sunday,  and  being  alone- 
very  much  on  Sunday  evenings  I 
adopted  the  policy  of  listening  on  the 
Radio  to  church  services.  One  particu- 
lar station  interests  me  very  much,  and 
many  are  the  times  I  have  sat  alone  in 
my  room  silently  thanking  God  that 
though  T  was  unable  to  go  to  His  house 
of  worship  I  had  the  opportunitv 
hearing  His  word,  and  the  fact  that  T 
was  alone  unhampered  by  the  thought 
that  someone  might  see  me  show  emo- 
tion I  was  free  to  release  my  powers 
within  me  and  worship  God  as  T  believe 
T  had  never  done  before  in  public,  and 
by  so  doing  I  believe  I  have  come  closer 
to   Him   than   T   have   ever  been  before. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  public 
churches  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
They  are  that:  and  are  earnest  in  their 
effort  to  get  to  people  and  should  be 
attended  as  regularly  as  possible  and 
with  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the 
House  of  Cod. 

I  am  very  fond  and  think  highly 
the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  lie  took  my  two  children  and 
my  husband  into  the  church,  he  comes 
nearer  my  idea  of  a  real  Christian  than 
any  one  of  my  acquaintance,  and  am  by 
no  means  what  one  would  call  "down 
on  the  churches"  but  just  wish  to  ex- 
press the  one  fact  that  one  can  In 
as  sincere  and  earnest  in  worshipping 
God  when  listening  to  a  sermon  over 
that    Radio   as   when    listening   in   public. 

Perhaps  the  minister  whose  article  1 
read  did  not  realize  so  many  thousands 
of  people  like  myself,  and  many  much 
worse,  derived  untold  benefit  from  the 
sermons  over  the  Radio.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Radio  1.  myself,  would  not  today  be 
the  strong  believer  in  Cod  that  1  am. 
Being  ill.  one  finds  one's  need  for  God 
greater  than  ever  before:  they  rely  upon 
Him  more,  and  come  to  know  Him 
better. 

1    believe  and   thought    T   was  a   Chris- 
tian  before    1   ever  heard  a  sermon  over 
the   radio.      But    I    know   I   am   a   bi 
Christian  now      1     M.  K..  8841  W.  15th 
St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Write  a  letter  and  become  a  member 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Correspondence  Club. 
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QOLIN  O'MORE  CALLS 

WAFFLE 


TO  HUNGRY 


THE  problem  of  something  quick  and  easy  to  prepare  for 
the  unexpected  Sunday  evening  guest  is  one  that  is 
always  popping  up  in  homes  all  over  the  country.  And 
it's  not  always  the  unexpected  guest  but  the  ever  recur- 
rent light  supper  or  gala  breakfast  that  raises  the  same 
question. 

Colin  O'More  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  accomplished  and 
popular  tenor  on  the  Philco  hour  but  is  a  genial  and  conscien- 
tious host  as  well.  The  call  of  the  dinner  horn  at  the  apartment 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'More,  just  a  step  from  Central  Park,  New 
York,  always  brings  a  merry  and  hungry  crowd  of  Radio  enter- 
tainers to  gather  around  the  festive  board  and  shout  with  one 
voice,— "WAFFLES !" 

For  Colin  is  a  cook  of  no  small  fame,  the  reputation  of  his 
steaks,  omelettes  and  waffles,  as  well  as  other  substantial  sup- 
porters of  the  inner  man,  being  spread  far  and  wide.  O'More 
likes  to  cook,  just  as  some  men  like  to  play  golf,  dig  in  gardens 
or  dabble  in  the  stock  market — just  for  diversion.  One  of  the 
main  differences  is  that  the  art  of  cooking  can  be  highly  useful 
when  company  is  on  hand. 

Some  years  ago  O'More  and  Henry  M.  Neely,  Philco's  Old 
Stager,  picked  up  a  favorite  recipe  from  an  old  Negro  down  in 
the  wilds  of  Maryland  near  Chesapeake  Bay.  So  far  as  either  of 
them  knows  it  has  never  before  been  made  public  and  has  never 
ventured  into  civilization  at  all  except  through  them  and  their 
friends.  It  might  be  entitled,  to  make  it  sound  official,  "Corn 
Meal  Wafrles  a  la  Colin  O'More." 

For  those  who  seek  an  answer  to  that  ever-pressing  problem 
of  something  "a  little  different"  for  breakfast,  supper,  or  any 
old  time,  and  for  those  who  like  to  experiment  with  new  things 
to  eat,  Colin  explains  his  recipe. 

"It's  really  a  modification  of  the  old-time  hoe-cake,"  he  says. 
"I  suppose  'corn-meal  waffles'  describes  it  as  well  as  any  other 
name.  No  matter  what  you  call  it,  the  recipe  makes  a  waffle 
that  I  like  mighty  well,  and  I  haven't  found  very  many  persons 
who  don't  like  it  and  ask  for  the  recipe." 

The  ingredients  are: 

Two  cups  of  white  flour 

One  cup  of  yellow  corn  meal 

Three  tablespoonsful  baking  powder 

One  teaspoonful  sugar 

One-quarter  teaspoonful  salt 

Two  eggs 

Two  cups  milk 

Two  teaspoonsful  melted  butter 

"Mix  the  dry  ingredients  first,"  O'More  says.  "Beat  the 
whites  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  separately.  Put  the  two  cups 
of  milk  in  with  the  dry  ingredients,  mixing  it  in  thoroughly. 
Then  put  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beaten  thoroughly,  and  next 
stir  in  the  whites.    Add  the  two  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter. 

"That  should  make  a  batter  that  is  thin  enough  to  pour.  If 
it  doesn't,  thin  it  with  milk.  Cook  on  waffle  irons,  serve  with 
plenty  of  butter  and  with  honey  or  maple  syrUp. 

"The  amounts  given  should  make  enough  for  four  persons, 
but  it's  rather  hard  to  tell  exactly.  Sometimes  two  people  can 
eat  enough  for  four,  you  know — and  I've  known  persons  who 
could  take  on  that  much  all  by  themselves." 

But  it  isn't  always  waffle  time  at  the  O'More  household  and 
Colin  often  amuses  himself  preparing  any  number  of  other 
dishes. 

Stuffed  Calves  Hearts 
Yz  cup  bread  crumbs 
2  tablespoons  melted  butter 

1  egg  yolk 

2  tablespoons  milk 
}h  teaspoon  salt 

Few  grains  celery  salt 
Few  grains  paprika 

1  tablespoon  minced  onion 

2  tablespoons  minced  celery 
1  calf  heart 

Wash  the  heart  thoroughly;  fill  it  with  stuffing  and  sew  the 
open  part  together.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with 
flour;  place  in  a  small  baking  dish  in  which  two  tablespoons  of 
butter  have  been  melted.  Cover  half  way  with  boiling  water 
and  cover  baking  dish.  Baste  every  ten  minutes.  Bake  heart 
in  slow  oven  for  two  hours.  Serve  the  heart  on  a  hot  platter 
and  make  a  gravy  out  of  the  liquid  in  the  pan. 


TfAMOUS  Radio  Tenor 
*■  Discovers  Recipe  That 
Helps  When  the  Unexpect- 
ed Guest  A  rrives.  He  Likes 
to  Cook  as  Other  Men  Like 
to  Play  Golf. 


WITH  a  triumphant  grin  Colin  waits  for  the  finished 

product  to  come  steaming  from  the  waffle  irons.    The 

amount  of  ingredients  given  in  his  recipe  should  be 

enough  for  four  persons. 

American  Chop  Suey 
1  lb.  ground  round  steak 
1  bunch  celery 

1  tablespoon  butter 

2  cans  of  tomato  soup 
14  teaspoon  pepper 

3  medium-sized  onions 
1  tablespoon  lard 

1  box  spaghetti  or  macaroni 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Chop  onion  and  celery  together,  not  fine  but  just  medium, 
add  meat,  pepper  and  salt  and  mix  thoroughly.    Put  lard  and 
butter  into  frying  pan,  add  above  mixture  and  fry  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  often.    Have  ready  one  package  of  macaroni 
or  spaghetti  that  has  been  boiled  in  salted  water  until  tender, 
drained,  chilled  in  cold  water  and  drained  again.    Add  meat 
mixture  to  this,  then  the  tomato  soup;  put  into  baking  dish 
and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Flank  Steak 
l-s  teaspoon  mustard 
3  tablespoons  cider  vinegar 
1  onion  sliced  thin 
J4  cup  water 
1  flank  steak 

Make  a  paste  of  the  mustard  and  vinegar.  Spread  this  over 
the  flank  steak.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  and  cover  with  onion 
sliced  thin.  Add  one-half  cup  water,  cover  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  When  ready  to  serve  dot 
with  butter  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
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Radio  Offers  Girls  a  Real  Future 


or  jo  us 


U 
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By  Katharine  Seymour 


a 
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HAT  does  Radio  broadcasting  offer  a  girl?"  Nine 
out  of  ten  Radio  listeners  will  reply  promptly,  "An 
opportunity  of  warbling  sweet, — or  perhaps  not  so 
sweet— soprano  notes." 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  visited  the  studios  and 
offices  of  a  broadcasting  station,  invariably  offer  this  comment 
to  every  girl  connected  with  the  studios,  "My  dear,  I  envy 
you  so!  You  must  meet  so  many  interesting  people,  and  there's 
music  all  the  time!" 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  sopranos  "on  the  air"  who  might 
better  be  washing  dishes;  it  is  also  true  that  one  meets  many 
interesting  people,  but  these  are  but  superficial  aspects  of  a 
great  new  business.  For  years,  girls  have  flocked  to  Holly- 
wood,— as  everyone  knows — pretty  girls  are  essential  to  the 
motion-picture  industry;  but  it  is  not  known  that  to  the  girl 
with  intelligence,  initiative,  and  imagination,  Radio  opens 
another  great  door. 

Like  the  theatre  and  motion  picture,  Radio  is  primarily  a 
show-business,  and  just  as  one  thinks  first  of  an  actress  when 
the  theatre  is  mentioned,  so  the  Radio  suggests  only  a  voice. 
Many  Radio  listeners  are  amazed  to  find  that  in  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  National  Broadcasting  company,  for  example, 
there  are  five  floors  of  workers  "behind  the  scenes"  who  make 
possible  the  voices  one  hears. 

Of  the  positions  which  girls  hold  with  this  company,  there 
are,  as  in  every  great  business,  many  secretaries  and  stenog- 
raphers, but  their  duties  are  never  mechanical  and  monot- 
onous. Frequently  these  girls  take  part  in  broadcasts,  either 
to  lend  atmosphere  as  part  of  a  mob,  or  to  sing  or  speak. 
Once  a  month,  a  group  of  girls  was  asked  to  sing  children's 
songs  on  one  of  the  early  morning  programs,  and  they  received 
an  amazing  number  of  letters  from  Radio  fans.   After  each  of 


BERTHA  BRAINARD  is  one  of  the  many  attractive  and 
talented  girls  who  have  made  good  "behind  the  scenes." 
She  is  assistant  eastern  program  director  for  the  NBC. 


KATHARINE    SEYMOUR,    the    author    of    this    article, 

knows  whereof  she  speaks,   for  she  herself  has  made  a 

mark   in  the   Radio   world.      She   is   assistant   continuity 

writer  for  the  NBC  in  New  York. 

these  programs  there  would  be  a  jolly  breakfast-party,  and 
from  time  to  time,  boxes  of  candy  arrived  from  the  client 
sponsoring  the  broadcast,  who  enjoyed  these  special  programs 
as  much  as  the  girls  did. 

There  are  loudspeakers  in  every  reception  room  and  in  many 
of  the  offices,  and  whenever  an  event  of  national  importance 
is  on  the  air,  everyone  gathers  to  listen  to  "Graham"  or  "Phil" 
or  other  favorite  announcers. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  before  there  were  so  many  staff-pianists, 
one  of  the  telephone-operators  who  was  an  excellent  jazz- 
pianist,  would  go  on  the  air  at  a  moment's  notice  to  substitute 
for  a  speaker  or  soloist  who  had  failed  to  appear.  She  received 
mail  from  enthusiastic  Radio  fans  and  in  fact  became  a  well- 
known  jazz-pianist.  Another  of  the  office-girls  who  had  a 
pleasant  speaking  voice,  frequently  would  be  called  from  her 
typewriter  to  fill  ten  minutes'  time,  reading  children's  stories. 

THESE  are  trivial  examples  of  the  significant  fact,  that  no 
matter  what  job  a  girl  holds  with  a  broadcasting  company, 
if  she  has  any  spark  of  intelligence,  she  may  go  as  far  as  she 
wishes.  Program  directors  are  always  alert  for  new  ideas,  ami 
any  girl  who  wishes  to  he  given  an  audition  for  musical  ability 
or  who  wishes  to  write  or  to  plan  new  Radio  programs  will  he 
encouraged. 

A  pleasant  position  witli  the  National  Broadcasting  company 
for  the  girl  of  personality  and  intelligence,  is  that  of  hostess 
One  girl  is  assigned  to  each  floor  and  her  duties  are  innumer- 
able. She  must  he  quick-witted,  for  she  must  not  only  answer 
telephones,  hut  console  distinguished  artists  suffering  from 
"microphone  fright.'*  She  must  see  that* each  artist  reaches  the 
Studio  at  the  scheduled  time,  and  she  must  also  interview 
everyone  from  distinguished  statesmen  and  famous  novelist 
singing  firemen  and  Italian  organ-grinders  with  monkeys. 

Even  in  this  advanced  age,  in  many  long-established  busi- 
nesses, there   is  still  a   deep-rooted  prejudice  against   WOm 
ability  to  till  a  responsible  position.    Intelligent  women  have 
1 1  bntinued  on  page   mm  1 
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Paris 


Silhouette  to  Predominate  in 

Fashions  This  Season — Clothes 


By  Elsie  Lichtenstul 

Who  Speaks  Daily  Through  KDKA 

INSTEAD  of  the  usual  "no  radical  change"  which  is 
ordinarily  heard  from  those  who  have  just  returned  from 
the  Paris  style  salons,  the  comments  are  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  clothes  era.  There  are  new  silhouettes  and 
there  are  new  personalities  to  clothes.  Many  of  those  who 
observed  the  new  fashion  promenade  in  Paris  recently  re- 
marked that  the  styles  looked  positively  "old-fashioned,"  but 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  ever-alert  America  to  bring  those 
styles  up-to-date. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  "in  the  know"  that  the  changes  in 
style  thought  are  so  fundamental  and  so  extreme  that  it  will 
take  some  time — perhaps  several  months,  maybe  several  sea- 
sons— to  crystallize  the  new  mode.  From  all  indications,  the 
new  silhouette  is  going  to  predominate  the  new  fall  and  winter 
styles  and  will  mark  the  year  1929-1930  as  an  outstanding  one 
in  the  history  of  fashion.  Any  new  thought  or  expression, 
whether  it  appears  in  women's  styles,  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
business,  is  usually  met  with  opposition,  but  in  the  case  of  our 
new  mode,  such  opposition  must  be  suppressed,  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  prejudices  must  be  cast  aside.  For,  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  and  individualize  ourselves  by  the  new  mode,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  an  open-minded  attitude  toward  it.  We 
have  worn  long  skirts  before  and  liked  them,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  like  them,  for  they  are  definitely  slated  for  success 
this  coming  season,  it  seems. 

Women  clients  of  fashionable  French  couture  houses  for  ?. 
long  time  have  been  expressing  a  desire  for  a  change — even  a 
radical  change,  from  the  same,  regular  styles  which  each  season 
Paris  has  given  to  the  fashion-interested  world.  And  so, 
leading  French  couturiers,  always  willing  and  even  anxious, 
to  satisfy  whimsical  customers'  wishes,  have  this  season  almost 
outdone  even  themselves  in  producing  a  change  in  style  that 
would  relieve  the  usual  tailored  mode  that  has  ruled  the  style 
world  for  many  seasons  past.  It  may  be  trite  to  say  it,  but 
isn't  it  true  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  for  it 
isn't  so  far  in  the  dim  past  when  the  Lily  Langtry  figure  was 
the  most  desired,  when  waistlines  were  far,  far  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  when  rotund,  flowing  skirts  were  quite 
common,  and  when  one  required  yards  upon  yards  of  material 
to  make  just  one  dress. 

Take  heart,  though,  for  the  new  mode  is  not  going  to  demand 
such  "flowing"  extremes  from  us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  still  in  a  more  or  less  tailored  period.  We  are  assured  by 
buyers  returning  from  Paris,  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the  vastly 
new  styles,  that  the  new  "princess"  silhouette  will  be  mod- 
ernized, just  as  everything  else  is  modernized  in  our  day. 

Skirts  will  be  longer  than  we  are  wearing  them  now,  but 
unvarying  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  longer  skirt  has  thus 
far  been  noted  among  higher-grade  manufacturers  who  express 
content  over  the  new  styles  inasmuch  as  they  feel  it  will  be 
difficult  to  imitate  the  new  silhouette  and  there  will  be  more 
real  "exclusive"  clothes.  They  also  say  that  "it  is  felt  that 
street  dresses  will  not  reveal  any  marked  change,  that  is,  the 
skirt  will  be  possibly  three  or  four  inches  longer." 

IT  seems  that  the  chief  changes  will  be  centered  in  evening 
wear,  for  the  French  dressmakers  are  specializing  at 
present  in  the  floating  elaborate  skirts  composed  of  two  or 
more  tiers  and  with  loose  floating  panels  at  sides  or  back,  which 
sweep  the  floor.  These  are  topped  by  a  bodice  with  a  high  waist- 
line dropping  at  the  back.  New  evening  gowns  are  displaying 
at  the  waistline  an  effect  which  is  called  "puckered,"  meaning 
to  say  that  one  gathers  the  material  about  four  inches  at  the 
center  of  the  waist,  at  either  side,  and  in  the  back.  This 
"puckered"  idea  is  considered  so  very  smart  that  blouse  manu- 
facturers are  displaying  puckered  blouses  in  satin,  silk  and 
panne  and  transparent  velvet.  To  be  sure,  these  blouses  are 
quite  expensive — prices  start  at  $39.50 — but,  as  Paris  says,  they 
are  new! 

Waistlines  are  going  up  and  up;  in  fact,  it  will  be  quite 
"passe  le  mode"  to  place  one's  belt  at  the  hip  or  thereabouts. 
And  high  waistlines  mean  long  skirts;  and  it  is  because  of  the 
new  waistline  and  new  long  skirt  that  we  hear  so  much  dissent, 
but  this  style  can  be  quite  becoming  if  not  stretched  to  an 
extreme.    The  decidedly  new  style  note  does  not,  for  a  minute. 


WOMEN  must  consider  the  new  styles  with  an  open 
mind  if  they  are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  individ- 
ualize   themselves,    says    Elsie    Lichtenstul    of    KDKA 
in  commenting  on  the  new  modes. 

mean  that  the  old-fashioned  Gibson  full  figure  will  be  popular 
again;  oh,  no!  It  will  be  more  important  now  than  ever  to 
keep  our  slim  figures  trim,  for  the  long  skirts  and  high  waist- 
lines are  calling  for  slender  bodies. 

Styles  in  street-wear,  although  not  undergoing  such  a  vast 
change  as  evening-wear  styles,  have  just  the  same  passed 
through  a  cycle  of  change.  Affected  simplicity  will  no  longer 
be  smart.  Ensembles  will  still  hold  feminine  fancy;  the  jackets 
will  have  fair-sized  wide  collars;  the  skirts  will  show  some 
flares.  Clothes  for  street  wear  will  not  be  fancy  by  any  means, 
but  they  will  no  longer  display  a  strong  tailored  trend. 

AS  for  colors,  it  appears  that  brown  is  the  leading  one,  both 
for  dresses  and  hats.  From  Newport,  from  Saratoga,  from 
Southampton,  we're  told  that  brown  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent shades.  And  where's  brown,  there's  green,  too.  This 
color  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  winter  clothes. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  to  possess  beautiful  foreheads 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  it  has  been  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  new  hats  favor  "off-the-face."  Whether  they  are  made 
up  in  berets,  cap  shapes  or  "sou-wester"  style,  they  all  agree 
on  this  point.  Among  the  new  materials  being  used  for 
hats,  are  lisle,  woolens  and  supple  furs,  such  as  galyak  and 
breitzschwantz. 

Autumn  and  early  winter  are  the  seasons  when  nearly  every 
woman  feels,  or  should  feel,  the  need  of  giving  a  little  serious 
consideration  to  the  appearance  of  her  skin  and  her  hair. 

Autumn  has  ravaged  the  rich  coat  of  tan  acquired  on  the 
golf  links,  at  the  sea  or  lake  shore,  or  other  chosen  vacation 
spot.    The  question  presents  itself,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  lovely  toasted  look  fades  to  ah  undesirable  yellow.  Of 
course,  we  can  let  it  fade.  Again  an  attempt  may  be  made  tc 
restore  it  to  golden  brown  by  means  of  sun  ray  treatment,  or 
one  of  the  creams  made  for  this  purpose.  Or,  again,  it  may  be 
transformed  to  the  whitened  fairness  usually  associated  with 
the  winter  season.  , 
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^C^ho's  Who  In  Broadcasting 


CALDWELL,    ELEANOR,    Member    of    the 
Crosley   Players   at   WLW. 
Carey,   Norwood,   WLW   Staff   Orchestra, 
Trumpet    player. 

Carhartt,  Ruth,  Member  of  the  Crosley  Play- 
ers at  WLW. 

Carr,  D.  C,  News  and  Markets  Announcer, 
WTAR. 

Chaffee,    Floyd,    WLW   Tenor. 

Chaliff,  Louis,  WLW  staff  Clarinetist.  For- 
merly one  of  the  principal  clarinetists  with 
Sousa's  Band.  Solo  clarinetist  with  Her- 
man   Bellstedt's    band. 

Chambers,  J.  A.,  Technical  Supervisor  of  the 
Crosley    Radio    stations,    WLW    and    WSAI. 

Chandler,  Arthur,  Jr.,  WLW  Organist.  A 
17-year-long  career  as  a  theatre  musician 
served  only  to  convince  Arthur  Chandler 
that  he  prefers  Radio  playing-  to  any  other 
work.  While  still  a  student  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Music  from  which  he 
graduated.  Chandler  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity by  playing  the  difficult  Schuett  "Con- 
certo in  F  Minor,"  and  the  Mozart  "D 
Minor  Concerto"  with  the  college  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  After  graduating  from 
the  music  school  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  he  immediately  went  to  work 
in  the  leading  moving  picture  theatres  and 
as  a  theatre  organ  demonstrator.  South- 
ern Radio  listeners  will  remember  him  for 
his  personal  appearances  in  dedicating 
most  of  the  largest  theatre  organs  in  the 
South. 

Charles,  Kamp,  Announcer  on  Swift  and  Com- 
pany programs.  Native  of  Kansas.  Mar- 
ried. Graduated  from  Northwestern  uni- 
versity with  M.  A.   in  journalism. 

Chuhaldin,  Alex,   Musical   Director,    CFRB. 

Cino  Singers  Quartet,  WLW.  The  quartet 
includes  Richard  Fluke,  Director;  Russel 
Dunham,  Fenton  Pugh,  and  Ralph  Hart- 
zell.       Walter   de   Vaux   accompanies. 

Cisler,  Stephen  A.,  Announcer  at  WLS  and 
knows  his  microphones,  for  he  has  been 
speaking  into  them  since  102  4,  when  he 
paid  his  way  through  university  with  Ra- 
dio work  at  stations  WAMD,  WDGY,  KTHS, 
WLS.  Came  to  WLS  in  1028  from  the 
chief  announcership  at  KUOA,  Fayetteville. 
Arkansas.  Handles  all  the  publicity  for  the 
station.  Is  in  charge  of  "The  Old  Hayloft" 
for  the  National  Barn  Dance  every  Satur- 
day and  is  the  chief  ticket-taker  on  the 
merry-go-'round  Saturday  afternoons.  Isn't 
the  least  bit  bashful  in  admitting  that  he 
hails  from  Arkansas. 

Clark,   Iliali,  WLW   Soprano. 

Clark,  John,   WLW    Commercial    Manager. 

Clark,  Margaret,   Accompanist,    KMOX. 

Clausen,  Hazel,  Assistant  to  Manager,  news 
bureau,    KSTP. 

Clauve,  Carl,  WLW  Banjo  Player.  Brother 
of  Grace  Clauve  Raine,  director  of  vocal 
music    for    the    station. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  I>.  E.,  Radio  Pastor  of  WNAX 
and  Director  of  Radio  School  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Self  Analysis.  Is  also  pastor 
of  The  United  Church  of  America,  with 
1,800  members.  He  conducts  a  friendly 
service  daily  10  to  10:20  a.  m. ;  Sunday 
church  service,  with  studio  choir  assisting, 
11  to  12;  vesper  service,  7  to  8  Sunday  eve- 
nings. He  secures  2  4  most  outstanding 
men  in  the  U.  S.  Each  gives  a  20-minute 
address  1  to  1:80  Wednesdays.  500  high 
schools  installed  equipment  to  receive  these 
messages  on  "His  Vocation  as  a  Challenge 
to  the  Youth." 

Clevenger,  Barbara,  Member  of  the  Crosley 
Players    at   WLW. 

Coffin,    Terrel,    Soprano    Soloist,    KSTP. 

Colby,  CarKon,  Arranger,  KYW-KFKX.  Born. 
Waltham,  Mass.,  where  at  an  early  age  he 
studied  piano,  composition  and  instru- 
mentation, under  his  father,  Jas.  W.  Colby, 
widely  known  organist  and  composer.  Cou- 
pled with  study  he  engaged  in  the  game 
of  baseball  with  his  eye  on  the  crown 
then  worn  by  Christy  Mathewson.  In 
J897  was  elected  captain  and  pitcher  of 
the  Warren  Avenue  Reds.  Two  days  later 
was  hit  by  pitched  ball  in  eye  and  retired 
from  captaincy  and  the  sport.  Started 
public  career  in  music  as  or- 
ganist for  church  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  also  con- 
ducted professional  band  and 
orchestra.  Started  writing 
symphony  same  year.  Later 
he  became  musical  director 
for  various  Now  York  musi- 
cal shows  and  traveled  exten- 
sively. The  year  loot  was 
epochal.  Married  to  .Iconic 
Elmore  of  the  Elmore  Sisters. 
After     that     wrote     lyrics     and     music     for 

"The     Cot     and     the     Fiddle, I'lir     Cow 

and  the  Moon,"  and  "The  Rajah  of 
Bhong,"  musical  extravaganzas  which  en- 
joyed considerable  success.  In  1  ill  0  or- 
ganized Alford  Colby  company,  publishing 
novelties  for  band  and  orchestra  and  sup 
plying  theatrical  headliners  with  special 
material.  In  1020  still  has  the  Idea  of 
writing  a  symphony  if  the  insatiable  maw 
of  KYW-KFKX  orchestra  ever  allows  time 
to  start  same.  Slogan,  "Be  nondescript, 
light   a  Helmar." 


Cole,  Leon,  Baritone,  WAPI.  During  opening 
week  of  WAPI  as  5kw  station,  Mr.  Cole 
was  heard  in  London,  England.  He  is 
soloist  for  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
church   of  Birmingham. 

Cole,  Marshall,  Tenor,  Utica  Jubilee  Singer, 
NBC. 

Collinge,  F.  Channon,  Musical  Director  of  the 

Collins,  Flora,  Contralto.  Sings  frequently 
with  Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 

Collins,  Juanita,  Accompanist,  WDAF. 

Collins,  Ovid,  Baritone.  Mr.  Collins  will  be 
heard  singing  over  WLAC  the  first  Friday 
evening  in  each  month,  with  the  Vine 
Street    Temple    Choir    of    Nashville,    WLAC. 

Collins,   Tom,   String   Trio,   WFAA. 

Colombi,  Rose,  Soprano,  KGW's  staff.  Was 
crown  princess  of  the  Portland  Rose  Festi- 
val and  is  entered  as  this  city's  represen- 
tative in  the  New  York  Radio  Show  beauty 
contest. 

Colorado  Theater  Orchestra,  KOA. 

Columbia    Broadcasting    System's    All    Soloist 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Columbia    Broadcasting    system. 

Colvar,  Mrs.  George,  Organist  and  Accom- 
panist,  WLAC. 

Comes,  Vincent,  Baritone  Soloist,  KSTP. 

Combs,  Hance  and  Vance,  Old  Time  Music, 
KMA. 

Combs,  Joe,  Tenor,  WSM. 

Compton,  Homer,  Tenor,   KFAB. 

Condon  and  Rogers,  Harmony  Pair,   WGN. 

Congdon,   Kenyon,  Baritone,   WWJ. 

Conlon,  Dave,   Operator,  WLW-WSAI. 

Conners,  Harry,  KSTP,  Member  "Nightin- 
gales." 

Connet,  Paul,  Announcer,   KOIN. 

Contraras,  Manuel,  Trumpet  Soloist,  KFON. 

Conver,    George,   WLW   Tenor. 

Convey,  Thomas  Patrick,  Owner-Director-An- 
nouncer KWK.  St.  Louis.  The 
pioneer  broadcaster  of  St. 
Louis.  Founder  and  builder  of 
KMOX,  St.  Louis;  later  pur- 
chased KFVE,  changing  the 
call  letters  to  KWK.  An- 
nouncing under  the  name  of 
Thomas  Patrick,  he  is  known 
as  the  best  of  middle-western 
sports  announcers,  through 
his  work  at  the  microphone 
giving  the  play-by-play  accounts  of  the  St. 
Louis  National  and  American  League  base- 
ball games.  He  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and 
prior  to  broadcasting  was  connected  with 
theatrical  work  as  a  producer.  Announces 
all  sports  events  broadcast  by  KWK,  base- 
ball, football,  boxing.  The  experience  of 
Thomas  Patrick  as  .a  showman  gives  him 
that  sense  of  showmanship  to  know  what 
the  radio  listeners  like  to  hear,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  great  success  he 
has  had   with  his  own  radio  station,   KWK. 

Cook,  Doc,  Orchestra,  WLS. 

Cook,   Edmund,   Violist,    WBAL. 

Cook,   I.   Milton,   WLAC. 

Cook,  Mrs.  I.  Milton,  Violinist  and   Member  of 
•  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra,  WLAC. 

Cook,  OIlie  Dean,  Announcer,  KOCW. 

Cook  Painters,  WDAF. 

Cook,  Phil,  Special  Features,   NBC. 

Cooke,   Betty,  Better  Homes  Girl,   KGA. 

Cooke,   Edmund,  Violist,   WBAL. 

Cooke,  Eric  Russell,  Baritone,  WHT. 

Cooke,  G.  W.,   Engineer-in-Charge,   WBAL. 

Cooke,  Pattie,  Better  Homes  Girl,   KEX. 

Cooney,  Carol,  and   Orchestra,    NBC. 

Coon-Sanders,    Original    Nighthau-ks,    WBBM. 

Cooper,    Hurry,    Baritone.    KOIL. 

Coots,  F.  Fred.  Popular  song  writer,  sings 
over  Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 

Copeland,  D.  H.  One  of  the  reasons  CKGW, 
Toronto,  is  becoming  well  known  to  North 
American  fans  is  D.  H.  Copeland,  who  Is 
the  Chief  Announcer.  The  pleasant  pro- 
grams sent  out  liy  this  Canadian  station 
are  planned  and  written  by  him.  There's 
that  something  in  the  way  be  says,  "This 
is  CKGW,  Canada's  Cheerio  Station."  that 
gives  him  a   huge  audience. 

Corbett,  Solum,  "The  Laughing  Mammy."  has 
just  finished  a  year  stage  tour  with  l'ris- 
cilla  Dean.  Now  keeping  tin'  WCAU  audi- 
ence happy  and  contented  with  her  funny 
programs. 

Corellli  Alfonso,  Director  of  Vienna  Concert 
Orchestra,   knx. 

Coruhiisker  Trio,   KMA. 

Correll,    Charles,    the    first    hall    of   CorTel]    and 

Qosden,  better  known  as  Amos 

•  'n'  Andy,  over  WMAQ.  The 
pair  also  give  WMAQ  listeners 
minstrel  shows  of  black  face 
humor  and  song.  The  Inaugu- 
rators  of  Sam  'n1  Henry,  at 
WON,  I  he  tWO  have  widely 
popularised  their  Amos  'n' 
Andy  feature,  which  appeals 
regularly   in   the   radio  section 

of  The  Daily  News  and  Is 
broadcast  over  several  other  stations 
throughout  the  nation  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial electrical  method  of  record  production, 


Corwin,  Tom,  of  WLS,  Imitator  of  Anything 
— cows,  hogs,  chickens,  dogs,  bees,  pumpi 
steamboats,  trains  or  whatdoyawant.  "Sei  - 
ond  mate"  of  the  WLS  Showboat  for  years 
and  a  veteran  of  te  Chautauqua  and  thea- 
ters. Hails  from  Kentucky  and  learned  bie 
stuff  when  a  boy  along  the  Mississippi  river. 
Cote,  Emit,  Bass,  NBC. 
Cotier,      Frank,      KSTP,       Director      Coliseum 

Dance   Orchestra. 
Cotton  Pickers,  Quartet,   NBC,  Chicago. 
Cotton,  Wint,   Leigh  Harline,   Harmony   Team. 

KFRC. 
Courchene,  Homer,  Chief  Operations  Engine. 
WLS.       Lives   out    in    the   country   at    Crel 
Illinois,     home     of     the     WLS    transmittei 
Raises    tropical    fish   as    a    hobby.       Been    to 
sea  as  an   operator.      Married. 
Courtwrignr,    Homer,    Pianist,    KVOO. 
Cox,    Myrtle    and    Dorothy,    Harmony    Sisters. 

KSTP. 
Cox,  Joe,   Farm   Hands,    KFH. 
Coykendall,  Frank,  Iowa  Farm  Speaker,  KMA. 
Cozzo,   Frank,   and  Dante  Barsi  are   two   boys 
of  Latin  extraction  who  have  a  real   Amer- 
ican    "sock"     to     their    jazz    work.       Frank 
plays    banjo,    uke    and    sings    in    a    certain 
unfaltering  voice   while  Dante  accomplish'  - 
difficult    technical     feats    on    his    accordion 
in   the  modernistic  manner  at  KTAB. 
Crabb,   James,   Bass,   WGY. 
Crandon.   Fred,  Operator,   WCSH. 
Crane,  Martha,  Home  Adviser  of  WLS.      Grad- 
uate of  Northwestern  university.      On   Prai- 
rie    Farmer    staff    as     writer    for    women's 
page.       Knows    canning,     baking,     washing, 
and    all    the    ins    and    outs    of   housekeeping 
work.      Home  state  is  Iowa. 
Crawford,  Claire,  Director,  WBIS. 
Crocket,  John,  WDAF. 
Crook  Brothers,  Six-Piece  Orchestra,  Old-Time 

Band,   WLAC. 
Crosby,  Earnest,   Tenor,   KOIN. 
Crosley  Burnt  Corkers,  WLW  Minstrels.   Hink 
(Elmer    Hinkle)    and    Dink    (George    Rossi, 
end    men,    are    assisted    by    the    quartet    in- 
cluding  John    Dodd.    W.    G.    Drexilios,    Irvin 
Meyer,    Ed   Weidinger,    with   Howard   Evans 
at   the  piano. 
(  roslev    Ensemble,    Emil    Heermann,    Director, 

WLW. 
Crosley,  Powel  (Jr.) ,  President  of  the  Cros- 
ley Radio  corporation,  which  owns  WLW 
and  operates  WSAI.  He  is  a  pioneer  both 
in  broadcasting  and  Radio  manufacturing. 
Having  decided  to  make  Radio  reasonable 
enough  for  the  masses,  he  then  proceeded 
to  entertain  the  masses  with  one  of  the 
first  broadcasting  stations  which  since  has 
developed  into  the  50.000-watt  WLW. 
Cross,  Gladys,  Hostess.  Pacific  Coast  Network. 

National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Cross,      Milton     J.,      Chief     Announcer.      WJZ. 
Completed    the    music    supervisors    coin- 
the     Damrosch     Institute     of     Musical     Art. 
After    completing     lis 
musical    education,    he 
toured     for    several 
seasons     with     the 
PauliSt     Choristers 
covering  the  entire 
eastern    portion   of   the 
United     States.      After 
this  Mr.  Cross  devote. i 
himself  to  church  and 
concert    work.        As 
member    of    the    quar- 
tet of  the  Progressive 
Synagogue    of    Brook- 
lyn,    he     was     one     ol 
the    pioneer    b  r  - 
casters.     He   is.   at    the 
present      time,      oldesl 
announcer   in    years   of 
service     with      W.TZ. 
and    is    considered    one 
of     the     foremost     an- 
nouncers  in   the   coun- 
try   today.     When    any 
difficult     classical     an- 
nouncing     m  u  s  t 
done.    Mr.    Cross    is   called   upon.     Remember 
his     "Good      Evening.      Ladies     and     Gentle- 
men?"      Member    Armchair   Quartet,      Wi 
the  medal  oi  ihe  American  Academy  of  A 
and    Letters   for   excellence  of  diction   on   the 
Radio  during  l  928-20. 

Crowley,   Victoria,    Assistant    Research   Di- 
an, 1    Continuity   Writer.    KSTP, 

Croxton,      Frank,      Bass-Baritone.      Colui 

Broadcasting  system. 
(roxton.  Olive,  Soprano,   WBAP. 
Cruise,  Harriett,  Oriole  of  the  Air.  KFAB, 
Culver,    Louise.    Pianists,    WSTJN, 
Culver,  William,   Bass,   Utica  Jubilee  Sing 

NBC 
Cummins.   Hernie.   and    His   Orchestra,   NBC. 
CnmmlagB,    Ira,    .Member    of    liuhy    Trio 
Cummlngs,  Mildred,  Violin,   \\  u  \ 
Cunningham,  Roy,   Baritone,   KVOO 
Cunntngton,  Harrj.  Bassoon,  National  B 

Symphony  Orchestra,   KSTP, 
Curry,  A.  P.,  Tenor.  VVDBO. 
Curtis.  Virginia,  Voi  allst,  \vn; 
Curtrlght,   Gale,    Announcer,   KMOX,   forn 

Willi   KMBC  and   KFRU. 
(lister,   Vernon,    WLW   Trombone    Player. 
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Cutter,  Madame  Belle  Forbes,  Soprano.  She 
has  been  singing  over  various  Chicago  sta- 
tions because  her  lovely  soprano  voice  reg- 
isters so  well.  She  is  at  the  present  time 
a  regular  artist  at  WBBM.  Madame  Cut- 
ter has  been  spending  the  summer  in 
Hollywood    studying    the    new    art    of    the 

Cutting,  Malcolm,  Tenor  Soloist,  KSTP. 

DAHX,  Arnold,  Tenor,  WCCO. 
Dahm,    Frank,    at    WGN    since    August, 
192  5.      Sports  Announcer  at  both  pro- 
football  and  baseball   games,  WGN. 
Daily    News    Concert    Orchestra    delights    the 
classical    music    lovers    among    the    WMAQ 
and  WQJ  audience.    Joseph  Gallicchio  leads 
a    group    of    well    known    and    well    trained 
artists     through     best     and     most     popular 
works  of  famous   composers. 
Daily  News  Dance  Orchestra.    Displacing  con- 
cert     music      with      syncopation      featuring 
stringed  instruments  over  WMAQ  and  WQJ. 
Popular  tunes  presented  in  a  dignified  man- 
ner   approaching    the    concert    style. 
Daly,  John,  Irish  Tenor,   WJR. 
Damrosch,      Walter,      Musical      Director      Na- 
tional    Broadcasting     Company.       Born     in 
Breslau,    Silesia,    January    30,    1862.      Long 
director   of   New   York 
Symphony,       he      now 
directs    this    group    in 
Saturday     night     pro- 
grams.   Mr.    Damrosch 
is   working   on    educa- 
tional     musical      pro- 
grams     which      will 
eventually    be    impor- 
tant   in    every    school 
room.   When   the   chil- 
dren    hear     his     voice 
they   will   be    listening 
to  a  man  who  remem- 
bers     Liszt,      Wagner, 
Von     Bulow,     Clara 
Schumann,    T  a  u  s  i  g, 
Joachim,   Auer,   Haen- 
selt,     Rubinstein     and 
many       moderns       be- 
sides.      Mr.    Damrosch 
has    composed    operas, 
symphonies    and    even 
an  u  s  i  c       for      Greek 
plays.        Probably     his 
favorite      composers 
were   Beethoven,    Mozart   and   Brahms.      No 
man   in   America   today   has   done   so   much 
for   the   appreciation   of   music  and   he   con- 
tinues  to   do   his   work,    using   Radio   as   an 
aid. 
Damski,  Henri,  Director  of  Orchestra,  KJR. 
Dan  and   Sylvia.     Their   Irish   home   romance 
in     typical     Chicago     setting     charms     late 
listeners    to    The    Chicago    Daily   News   sta- 
tion.     Many  things  happen  to  the  pair  and 
their  vaudeville  experience  gives  them  both 
trained   voices   of  particular   value   to   radio 
broadcasting. 
Dane,  Mitchell  B.,  Violinist,  WADC. 
Danforth,   Harold   Potter,   Announcer-Director, 

WDBO. 
Daniel,    Kathryn,    Hostess    and    Accompanist, 

WWNC. 
Daniel,   Alfred   P.,   Announcer,    KPRC. 
Daniel,  Dave,   Announcer,   CJCJ. 
Dann,    Arnold,    Organist,    WWNC. 
Daugherty,    Doc,    Director   of   Hotel    Traymore 

Dance   Orchestra,   WPG. 
Daulton,   Jack   and   His   Orchestra,   KVOO. 
Dauscha,  Billie.      The  girl   with   the  personal- 
ity in   songs  of  today.      This   crooning   con- 
tralto  is  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting   system. 
Dave  and  Evelyn,   Dave  Morris,   Evelyn  Kitts, 

KOIL. 
Davenport  Hotel  Dance  Orchestra,  KHQ. 
Davenport,   Uncle  Dave,   Hotel    Dance   Orches- 
tra, KHQ.      Some  15,000  children  could  tell 
you  a  lot  about  Uncle   Dave,    even   if   they 
haven't  seen   him.      If  you   don't  happen  to 
know  whom   we  mean,   he   is   the  man   who 
conducts    the   "Children's    Club"    every   eve- 
ning   through    the    week    at    exactly     5:30 
o'clock.      He   probably  is  the   happiest  man 
in    Topeka,    because   he   spends   so   much   of 
his  time  making  boys  and  girls  happy.      He 
doesn't   sit    down   and   read    something   just 
to  fill  in  his  time;   he  tells  stories  and  just 
seems  to  romp  with  his  thousands  of  friends 
over    the    Radio.       His    famous    laugh    is    a 
tonic  to  his  little  listeners,  as  he  takes  them 
in   his   big  Radio   lap. 
Davidson,  Dorothy,  Studio  Accompanist,  KWK 
Davidson,  Irene,  Soprano,  WADC. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Pianist,  WLAC. 
pavies,    Edward,   Bass,    WENR-WBCN. 
Davies,   Edward  A.,  Director-Announcer.  WIP 
Davis,  Bert,  "The  Clown  of  the  Air,"  WSBC 
Davis,  Clyde,  Popular  Singer,  Violinist,  KFAB. 
Doc  Davis.    Doc's  orchestra  is  a  standard  early 
evening    event    on    The    Daily    News    broad- 
cast   over    WQJ,     which    is    owned    by    the 
Calumet     Baking     Powder     Company     and 
operated   by   The  Chicago   Daily  News. 
Davis,     Dorothy.        Dorothy     brings    WMAQ's 
feminine  listeners  the  daily  features  of  the 
bargain     counter,     the     latest     in     feminine 
style   and    charm.      She    is   heard   daily   ex- 
cept   Sunday   on    The    Chicago    Daily    News 
station. 
Davis,  H.   P.,  Vice-President   of  Westinghouse 
Electric   and   Manufacturing  Company,    rec- 
ognized as  the  Father  of  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing,   KDKA. 


Davis,  Kirby.  Who  has  left  the  stage  and 
her  successes  there  to  bring  her  genial 
hospitality  to  visitors  to  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  station.  The  lead  in  the  vaudeville 
show  in  "Excess  Baggage,"  musical  com- 
edy, Miss  Davis  has  a  wide  reputation  in 
footlight  circles,  one  built  upon  a  con- 
stant and  continuous  line  of  successes  and 
hits.  She  now  serves  as  hostess  in  the 
studios  of  WMAQ,  where  her  naturally 
sunny  disposition  enhanced  by  years  of 
experience  in  presenting  a  charming  front 
makes  her  indispensable. 

Davis,   Mildred,   Cooking   School,   KDKA. 

Davis,  P.  O.,  General  Manager.  Was  one  of 
the  men  who  was  behind  the  movement 
toward  increasing  the  power  of  WAPI  to 
5,000  watts  and  move  it  from  Auburn  to 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Davis,  Stanley,  Musical  Saw  Artist.  Featured 
on  La  Palina,  Majestic  and  other  impor- 
tant programs  of  the  NBC. 

Dawley,  Walter,  Organist,  WTIC. 

Dawson,  Stuart,  Announcer,  WIBO. 

Day,  Collett,  Violinist,  KVOO. 

Day,  Francis,  Violinist,  KVOO. 

Dayton,  Eddie,  Ukulele  Soloist,  WMAK. 

Deaderick,  M.  M.,  Baritone,  WSUN. 

Dean,  Eddie.  Originally  a  Texan,  has  been 
with  numerous  music  companies  of  the 
South.  Also  Radio  and  vaudeville  out  of 
Chicago  and  the  May  Seed  and  Nursery 
company  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  He  is  now 
with  the  Gurney  Seed  and  Nursery  company 
in  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  and  known  as 
one  of  the  "Sunshine  Coffee  Boys,"  and 
Hawaiians  who  entertain  regularly*  the 
many  thousands  of  WNAX  fans.  He  plays 
the  Spanish  guitar  and  other  string  instru- 
ments for  the  accompaniment  of  his  lyric 
baritone  voice. 

De  Babary,  Joska,  Violinist,   KYW. 

DeBeaubien,  Fred  J.,  Control  Operator,  KSTP. 

DeBoer,  H.  O.,  Tenor,   WOO 

DeForest,  Dr.  Lee,  Inventor  of  the  Vacuum 
Tube,  has  been  awarded  the 
John  Scott  medal  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  City 
Trust,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  De- 
Forest  is  an  important  man 
to  Radio  because  in  1906  he 
invented  the  vacuum  tube  or 
audion.  In  1921,  he  worked 
on  the  photographing  of 
sound  waves  on  motion  pic- 
ture film,  as  the  basis  for 
the  present  talking  motion  pictures. 
Among  the  honors  already  conferred  upon 
Dr.  DeForest  is  the  cross  of  Legion  of 
Honor   from   the   French   government. 

Deist,  Maud,  Cornetist,  WBBM. 

Delauney,   Mrs.   Paul,   Soprano,   WAPI. 

De  Leath,  Vaughn,  Crooner,  NBC. 

De  Leath,  Vaughn,  Soloist,  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Delgado,  Felipe,  Spanish  Lyric  Baritone,  "Cal- 
ifornia's Leading  Interpreter  of  Spanish 
Songs,"    KFI. 

De  Loca,  Adelaide,  Contralto,  with  Roxy  and 
His  Gang,  WJZ,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

DeLue,  Willard,  Director  of  Boston  Globe  Stu- 
dio, WEEI. 

Demoree,   Dorothy,  Pianist,   KVOO. 

De  Moss,  Lyle,  Baritone,  KFAB. 

Dent,  Lillian,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Denton,  J.  P.,  Tenor,  WAPI. 

Deutsch,  Emery.  "The  Gypsy  Nomad." 
Plays  music  that  cannot  be  bought  for  his 
WABC  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  system 
listeners. 

De  Pasca,  Signor,  Marimba  Artist,  WOO 

De  Rose,   Peter,   Baritone,    NBC. 

Derrfuss,  Madame,  Operatic  Contralto,  WCFL. 

Derrybery,  J.  Elam,  Baritone,  WLAC. 

Derus,  Con,  Trumpet,  National  Battery  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  KSTP. 

De  Sylva,  Richard,  Violinist,   WHAM. 

Detamore,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  WWJ. 

DeVaux,  Walter,  WLW.  Organ  and  Piano. 
Accompanist  for  the  Cino   Quartette. 

Dhossche,  R.  A.,  Flute,   Piccolo,  KFDM. 

Di   Benedetto,   Giuseppe,    Tenor,    NBC. 

Dicker,   Martin,   Tenor,    KMOX. 

Dickerman,   Carlton  H.,   Announcer,   WEEI. 

Dickey,  Ellen  Rose,  Home  Advisor  of  WLS, 
in  charge  of  all  women's  features  and  pro- 
grams. A  graduate  and  experienced  in 
home  economics  and  started  the  first  Home 
Makers'  program  over  WLS  nearly  four 
years  ago.  A  good  cook  herself  and  knows 
just  the  right  mixture  of  service  and  en- 
tertainment to  make  a  good  Radio  program 
just  as  she  does  the  proper  ingredients  for 
a  good  cake.  Author  of  several  well  known 
books  on  home  entertainment,  diet,  cooking, 
etc.  Was  serving  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
in  an  advisory  capacity  when  .Radio  and 
WLS  beckoned. 

Dickson,  Artells.  New  WABC  announcer. 
Mr.  Dickson  was  formerly  soloist  with 
Paul  Ash. 

Diebert,  Sammy,  Conductor  of  Hollywood  Sun- 
nybrook   Orchestra,    WWJ. 

Dleckmann,  Herbert,  WLW  Flutist. 

Dillon,  Carl,  KSTP,  Director  United  States 
Third  Infantry  band,  Fort  Shelling.  Direc- 
tor of  bands  in  Twin  Cities  for  over  30 
years,  director  St.  Paul  firemen,  St.  Paul 
police  band,  other  musical  organizations. 
Dillon,  Zita,  Pianist-Xylophonist,  KOMO. 
Dilzer,  Mrs.  I.  B„  Violinist  and  Pianist, 
WLAC. 


Dimm,  Dorothy  Dukes,  the  girl  with  the  baf- 
flng  eyes,  is  the  'cellist  for  the  Rembrandt 
Trio  of  KGO.  Miss  Dimm's  eyes  appear 
differently  in  artificial  lights,  and  the 
staff  at  the  General  Electric  station  has  had 
many  a  dispute  as  to  their  true  color.  In 
the  light  of  day,  the  right  eye  is  brown 
and  the  other  blue.  Her  eyes  are  large, 
but  Heavily  fringed  dark  lashes  make  it 
possible  for  the  difference  in  coloring  to  go 
unnoticed  unless  one's  attention  is  drawn 
to  it. 

Dine,  Homer  L„  Tenor,  Director  Schubert 
Male  Quartet,   WADC. 

Dirks,  Dietrich,  Program  Director,  Baritone, 
KFAB. 

DIRocco,  Vic,  Operator,  KFRC. 

D'Isere,  Guy,  Clarinetist,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  Symphony  orchestra. 

Diskay,  Joseph,  Hungarian  Tenor,   KNX. 

Dixie  Girls,   Alta  and   Opal,   KMA. 

Dixie  Harmonizers,  WADC,  Warren  Caplinger, 
Director.  Vaudeville  and  Radio  stars.  All 
formerly  from  Cumberland  mountains. 

Dixie  Tenor,  Dell  Reed,  KWK. 

Doane,   Don,  Announcer,    KPO. 

Dobbs,  Hugh  Barrett,  of  KPO,  is  one  of  the 
west's  foremost  Radio  per- 
sonalities. To  dialers  of  the 
tuneful  knob  he  is  affection- 
ately known  as  "Dobbsie." 
In  the  world  of  unseen  en- 
tertainers he  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  great- 
est number  of  listeners  ever 
accorded  an  artist  of  the  un- 
seen aerial  world.  Six  days 
a  week  he  conducts  the  S&W 
Health  exercises  from  7  to  8 
a.  m.  and  the  Shell  Happy  Time  from  8 
to  9  a.  m.,  a  period  dedicated  to  the 
shutins,  convalescents,  and  those  who  are 
not  up  to  physical  exercises.  In  the 
mailing  department  of  the  station,  500,000 
letters  are  filed  to  his  popularity.  Mr. 
Dobbs  has  that  happy  combination  of  a 
good  voice  and  a  happy  cheerful  person- 
ality,  and  this  is  what  the  listener  gets. 

Dodd,  John,  WLW,  member  of  Crosley  Burnt 
Corkers   Quartet   and   Interlocutor. 

Dodds,  Everett,  Singer  of  Scotch  Songs,  WOW. 

Dodge,  J.  Smith,  Chief  Field  Operator,  WNAC. 

Dodge,  William,  Leader  of  Pilgrims,  WEEI. 

Dodgen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph,  Negro  Comedy 
Sketches,  KMOX.  "Snowball  and  Sun- 
shine." 

Doerr,  Clyde,  Director  of  White  Rock  Saxo- 
phone Orchestra,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Doherty,  Mel,  Senator  Roody  of  the  WLW 
Variety  Hour.  Generally  known  for  his 
dry  and  deliberate  humor.  Formerly  di- 
rected the  orchestra  that  bore  his  name 
and   broadcast   every   week   at  WLW.    ' 

Dolin,  Max,  Musical  Director,  Pacific  Coast 
Network,    National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Donaghy,   Harry,   Bass,    NBC. 

Donahue,  Jack.  Even  though  his  fame  rests 
upon  his  musical  comedy  career  with  Mari- 
lyn Miller,  he  is  never  happy  until  he  is 
clog  dancing  to  a  lively  tune.  His  interest 
in  vaudeville  broke  out  at  an  early  age 
when  he  used  to  play  hookey  from  school 
in  Charleston,  Mass.  After  an  uncertain 
career  of  several  years  in  vaudeville,  Dona- 
hue was  signed  by  Ziegfeld,  under  whose 
direction  he  appeared  in  a  number  of 
Broadway  successes.  He  is  now  with  the 
Columbia  system. 

Donaldson,  Barton,  Baritone,  WDAF. 

Donaldson,  Grace,  WLW.  One  of  the  Rhythm 
Rangers  Trio  (also  known  as  the  Donhall- 
rose  Trio)  and  one  of  the  Maids  of  Mel- 
ody. Has  been  heard  at  both  WLW  and 
WSAI    for    the    past    four   years. 

Donaldson,  Will,  Bass,   NBC. 

Doolittle,  Mabel,  Contralto,  WHT. 

Dopheide,  Hazel,   Character   Sketches,    KMOX. 

Doran,    Morrell,    Banjoist,    KFAB. 

Dorenrus,   Frank,   Baritone,    WLAC. 

Dorman,  Emmet,  possessor  of  the  "magic 
violin"  heard  often  over  KTAB,  has  an 
enviable  following  for  one  of  his  years,  for 
this  youth  who  has  only  recently  turned 
old  enough  to  vote  has  brought  literally 
stacks  of  mail  in  appreciation  of  his  violin 
work  on  the  air. 

Dorte,   P,   H.,   Chief   Engineer,    CKGW. 

Doss,  Alyne,   Organist,   WDBO. 

Doty,   Eleanor,   Popular   Songs,   WSUN. 

Doty,  J.  Wilson,  Organist,  KOIL. 

Douglas,  James,  Tenor,  WADC. 

Douglass,  Pinkie,  Director  of  Castle  Heights 
Military  Academy  Orchestra,  WLAC. 

Dowd,  John,  Baritone,   WSM. 

Downing,   James,    Tenor,    KHQ. 

Downing,  Patricia,   Reader,   KWK. 

Downey,  Morton,  Tenor,   NBC. 

Downs,  Vera,  Orchestra  Pianist,  KOMO. 

Doyle,  Helen,  Member  of  the  Crosley  Players 
at  WLW. 

Dozier,  Lydia,  WLW.  Soprano.  Member  of 
the  Cincinnati  Zoo   Opera  company. 

Dragonette,  Jessica,  Member  of  Light  Opera 
Group,    National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Drake,  Amelia,  Pianist,  WFLA. 

"Dreamers"  is  the  name  of  that  new  male 
quartette  which  has  recently  made  its  ini- 
tial appearance  over  KTAB.  These  boys 
are  noted  for  their  versatility,  having  a 
repertoir.e  that  includes  everything  from 
the  good  popular  songs  to  the  classics,  and 
their  work  is  both  rhythmic  and  interest- 
ingly  melodious. 

Drennon,  Margaret,   Soprano,   WREN. 
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Dressier,  Eugene,  First  Tenor  of  the  Aerials, 
popular  male  quartet  on  The  Chicago  Daily 

i       News  station. 

Drexilius,  W.  G.,  WLW.  Tenor  in  Crosley 
Burnt    Corkers'    Quartet. 

I>rexler,  The  Four  Brothers,  Hawaiian  and 
Banjo  Quartet,  WADC. 

Dritteil,  Anna,  'Cellist,  Member  Parnassus 
Trio,   NBC. 

Due,  Jules.  A  real  Frenchman  who  can  really 
teach  others  to  speak  his  language  cor- 
rectly. This  he  does  over  The  Chicago 
Daily    News    station,    WMAQ. 

Duey,  Phil,  Baritone,  NBC. 

Duffy,  L.  Roy,  Program  Director,  KVOO. 
Well  known  in  musical  circles  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Has  been  in  Radio  work 
slightly  over  four  years,  most  of  which 
has  been   spent   with   KVOO. 

Duke,  Elmer,  Baritone,   WSM. 

Durum,   Mrs.   Justine,   Soprano,   WLAC. 

Dumont,  Adolph,  Orcesthra,   NBC,  Chicago. 

Ilumont,  Paul,  Announcer,  National  Broad- 
casting   Company. 

Dumoulin,  Theodore,  Solo  'Cellist  of  WLS. 
Member  of  Little  Brown  church  players. 
Formerly  with  Chicago  Symphony.  Man- 
ages affairs  of  WLS  orchestra. 

Dunbar   Quartet,   KVOO. 

Dunham,  E.  Lewis,  Pilot  Juvenile  S'milers, 
Organist,    WNAC. 

Dunham,  Russel,  WLW.  Tenor  in  Cino  Sing- 
ers quartet.  Also  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Zoo  Opera  company  and  of  the 
faculty  of   the   Cincinnati   College   of  Music. 

Dunn.  Claud.  Guitarist  and  Member  of  Wil- 
son Serenaders,  WLAC. 

Dunn,  Ralph,  WLW.      Tenor. 

Dunn's   Orchestra,   WWNC. 

Dunstedter,  Eddie,  Organist,  WCCO. 

Dupont,  J.  H.  The  only  announcer  on  the 
North  American  continent  who 
can  announce  a  sport  event  in 
two  languages  and  not  get  his 
tongue  twisted.  During  the  re- 
cent hockey  games  in  Mon- 
treal, Mr.  Dupont  had  an  ex- 
citing time  keeping  his  French 
and  English  audiences  supplied 
with  a  complete  description  of 
the   games.      Directs   CKAC. 

Durrell,  Guy,  Captain  John  Silver  on  KSTP 
Pirate   Ship,    KSTP. 

Duva,  Marion  Bennett,  Soprano,  KOIN. 

Duvoir,  Alexandre,  Oboe,  National  Battery 
Symphony   Orchestra.    KSTP. 

D'Vis,  Benny.  Popular  song  writer.  Sings 
over  Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 

Dyer,  Pearl,  "The  Rhythm  Girl,"  Staff  Pian- 
ist,  Organist,  KFJF. 

Dynamite,  Jim,  plays  "Ole  Sawbones"  from 
WLS.  Hails  from  Walkerton,  Ind.,  and 
drifted  into  WLS  one  tryout  day.  Fiddles, 
plays  guitar   and   harmonica,    and   sings. 

EAST,  Grace  Adams,   Cornetist,   KGO. 
Eastman,  Doris,  Soprano,   WSUN. 
Eastman,      Morgan,      General      Manager. 
Came  to  WBNR  from  KYW,   where  he  had 
been    since    that    station    went    on    the    air. 
He    is   known    to    the    Radio    public    for   his 
lectures    and    experiments    in    tone    produc- 
tions. 
Eastman,  Roy  L.,  Announcer,  WNAX.      "Har- 
monica Dutch,"  "Dutch  Uncle"  of  children's 
hour. 
Eckels,  Mrs.  Lyman,  Soprano,  WLAC. 
Eclipse  Clippers,   Dance  Orchestra,  WBAP. 
Edelstein,   Walter,   Second   Violinist,    Columbia 
Broadcasting    System    Symphony    orchestra. 
Eddie   and   Johnnie,    Known    as    the    Sunshine 
Coffee  Boys,  at  WNAX.      These  two  Scotch- 
men    are     accomplished     vocalists.        Their 
musical    voices   blend    perfectly    together   or 
broadcast  equally  well   in  solo. 
Eddins.  Raynor,  Welsh  Tenor,  KMBC. 
Edes,  Arthur  F.,  Program  Director,  Chief  An- 
nouncer,  WEEI. 
Edison,    Harry,    Vibraphone    Soloist,    National 

Broadcasting  Company. 
Edison     String     Trio,     Jack     Baus,     Violinist; 
Sterra  Feigen,  'Cellist;  Sallie  Menkes,  Pian- 
ist  and    Director,    WENR-WBCN. 
Edward,  Erie  Emery,  Tenor,  KVOO. 
Edwards,   George,  Pianist,   NBC,   Chicago. 
Edwards,    Hulda  Helen,   Director   of  Matinees, 

KOA. 
Edwards,   W.  E.,  Assistant   Program   Director, 

KOAC. 
Eglcston,   Charles,   Dramatic   Production   Man- 
ager, WCKY.      A  native  of  Covington,   Ken- 
tucky,   began    career    with    Otis    B.    Theyer 
and    Gertrude     Bondhill     in     1000,     touring 
country    in    "Sweet    Clover."       Prominent    in 
character    parts    on    legitimate    and    vaude- 
ville  stage,    later    playing   in    and   directing 
stock  companies. 
Eken,  Ann,  Girl  Baritone,  WSBC. 
Ek,     Vernon,     5-year-old     Harmonica     Player. 

KSTP. 
Eldredge,   Mrs.   Clarence,    Director    Farm   Pro- 
grams, KMOX.      "Gay  Lee." 
Elmore,  Smith,  Bass  Profundo.   well  known   in 
concert,    operetta    and    vaude- 
ville circles,   has  been   engaged 
as     announcer     by     the     Hotel 
Traymore      of      Atlantic      City. 
With   Mitzi    and    the    Big   City 
Pour  of  New  York,  Mr.  Elmore 
won   wide   favor  as   soloist   and 
ensemble   singer.     He   not   only 
gives   dramatic    roles   hut    takes 

part   in    the   classical   concerts 
given     under    the    direction     of 

the   noted    violinist.    Alex   Hill.     WI'C. 
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Elks  Municipal  Band,  KMA. 

Elliott,  Hazel,  Organist,  WOC. 

Elliott,  John,  Xylophonist,  WMAK. 

Ellis,   Roger,   Operator,    WEEI. 

Elmer  Kaiser's  Melody  Masters,  WCFL. 

Elton,     George,     Trumpet,      National     Battery 

Symphony  orchestra,  KSTP. 
Ely,    Albert,    Announcer    and    Staff    Organist, 
"Grandpa   of   the   Children's    Hour,"    KSTP, 
has   been    Organist    and    Choral    Director    at 
both    the    Episcopal    Church    at    Cairo,    Illi- 
nois,   and   the   Central    Christian    Church    at 
Spokane,    Washington,    before    joining   KGA 
at     Spokane,     Washington,     as     Chief     An- 
.  nouncer,    Program    Director    and    Chief    Or- 
ganist.       He    was    employed     by    KSTP    in 
February  of   192  8.      He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists  in  London. 
Elysian  Symphony  Orchestra,  KMA. 
Emerick,   Billy,   Pianist,    Tenor,    KOMO. 
Emerson,   Ralph,   the    "Laughing  Organist"   of 
WLS.        Now     pumps     the     world's     largest 
organ  at  the  Chicago  Stadium  when  not  on 
the  air.      Been  on  the  station  for  five  years. 
Has   a  bag   of   tricks   and   a   ready  wit   that 
keeps  the  laughs  coming. 
Emery,  Bob,  Big  Brother  of  WEEI,   is  one  of 
those    early    Radio    stars    who    has    made    a 
place  for  himself  in  this   ethereal   world  by 
doing    what     he 
liked    best.       He 
began     his     Radio 
work    in    the    old 
days     at     WGI, 
Medford      Hillside, 
playing   the   uku- 
lele  and   singing   a 
few  songs.  In  fact, 
he     managed      the 
station.     He   began 
to    appeal    to    the 
children        through 
the     title     of     Big 
Brother   Bob.     The 
children     in    this 
portion    of    Massa- 
chusetts  liked   him 
so   much   better   as 
a  Big  Brother  than 
they  did   the  vari- 
ous  uncles   and 
aunts     on     the    air 
that  he   became 
their  leader.   When 

they  had  Boy  Scout  programs  he  broadcast 
them.       This    last    winter   he   made    spelling 
bees  popular  through  the  state. 
Emmerling.  Mrs.  Frank,  Soprano,  WLAC. 
Enslen,  Neel,  Announcer,   Baritone,  NBC. 
Epstein,   Mildred,   Soprano,   KPO. 
Epstein,    Pauline,    Continuity    Writer,    KMOX. 
Erckenbrach,  Bernice,  Soprano,   KVOO. 
Erickson,  Prof.  Theodore  A.,  Minnesota  Direc- 
tor   4-H    Club    for    Boys    and    Girls.       "4-H 
Club  Crier"  of  KSTP. 
Erickson,   Wally,  and   his   Coliseum   Orchestra, 

KSTP. 
Erisman,  A.  J.  "Al,"  was  known  for  his  tenor 
voice  and  his  well  planned  Radio  programs 
at  WGR,  Buffalo,  for  several  years.    Within 
the   last   two   years   he 
has     become     director 
of     WMAK.       He     has 
made   this   station   one 
of    the    best    in    the 
United     States.      The 
Columbia       Chain 
broadcasts     over     this 
station.     In  the  morn- 
ing  expert   cooking 
chats   are    given    by 
the    best    expert    in 
Buffalo.       Many     pop- 
ular    features     have 
been  added   and  many 
program       continuities 
keep     listeners     inter- 
ested.      Mr.      Erisman 
is      chiefly      interested 
in     giving     the     Radio 
public    variety.      The 
Three     Musketeers     is 
only     an     example     of 
one    of    the    popular 
lea  Hires.    George  F. 
McGarret,   and    Robert 
Strigl    are    two    members   of   the   staff   who 
aid    Mr.    Erisman    in    making    up    the    con- 
tinuities. 
Erstinn,  Gitta,  Soprano,  NBC, 

Espino,     Pedro,     Tenor,     WLS,        From     Evans- 
ville.     Ind..     after     being     horn     in     Mexico. 
Works   at    Uivinia    summer   opera.       Pig   and 
dark. 
Etter.  William,  Chief  Engineer.  WJJD,  Chicago. 
Evans,   Le  Boy,   Pianist   of   Ensemble,   WBAL. 
Evans,  Mary  Joe.  Soprano,   WAI'l. 
Evans,    Mildred.    Soprano.    WMBB-WOK. 
Evans,  Richard  <'.,  Technician,  KDYL. 
Evans,  Tommy,  Tenor,  w.ik. 

Evans,     Walter     1)..      Plant      Manager,      KYW- 

KFKX. 

Everett,  Gladys,  Contralto,  kfoa. 
Ewart,  Russell,  Tenor,   woe. 
Ewer,   Mabel   Swlnt,    Women's  Club   Program, 
WPI. 


rTYASSEN.  Uncle  Joe,  Chief  Announcer. 
Winner  of  the  Silver  Cup  In  Popular 
Announcer    Contest,     ihl't.       Polks    who 

hear  him   for   the    first    lime   almost    Invaria- 
bly  picture    him    as    older    than    he    is.      KSt>. 
Fabre,  Georgette,  Pianist,  WADl 


Fadell,  Michael  J.,  Manager  KSTP  News  Bu- 
reau, Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
former  Manager  University  of  Minnesota 
Student  band;  former  Sports  Editor,  Gary. 
Indiana;  Representative  Associated  Press, 
Minneapolis   and   St.   Paul. 

Fair,  Harold,  recent  addition  to  staff  of  KOIL. 
Announcer  and  Program  Director.  Mr. 
Fair's  pronounced  musical  ability  serves 
him  in  good  stead  in  Radio  work.  His 
musical  experience  includes  theatrical  work, 
broadcasting,  composing  and  playing  with 
various  dance  orchestras.  His  recording 
work   makes  him  appreciate  the   Radio. 

Fanning,  John  J.,  Sales  Manager,  WNAC. 

Farley,   Madeline,   Soprano,    WDAF. 

Farnham  Trio,   KMA. 

Farr,   Ray,   Organist,   WCFL. 

Farr,  Theo.  H.,  Bass,  WAPI. 

Farris,  William,  Jr.,  Bass-Baritone,   WLAC. 

Fauske,  Oren,  Organist  on  Tuesday  Programs, 
KSTP. 

Favorite,  Mrs.  Upton,  Dramatic  Critic,  WCAU. 

Fay,  William,  Announcer,  WMAK.  Mr.  Fay 
was  Announcer-Director  of  the 
light  opera  company,  one  of 
harmony  twins,  member  of  the 
Radio  Four  male  quartet,  bass 
fiddler  in  the  WGY  orchestra 
and  baritone  soloist  at  WGY. 
No  wonder  the  Buffalo  station 
took  him  away  from  Schenec- 
tady. At  the  present  time  he 
is  one  of  the  Three  Musketeers 
at  WMAK,  announces,  directs 
and  does  a  little  of  everything. 

Fearless    Four,    KVOO. 

Feidelson,  Judge  C.  N.  Lecturer  of  wide  rep- 
utation, conducts  weekly  book  chat,  WAP. 

Feingold,  Phyllis,  Violinist  Member  of  the 
WBBM  Concert  orchestra.  She  is  a  talented 
young  violinist  and  is  often  called  upon  to 
play   solo   numbers. 

Felber,  Herman,  Director  of  WLS  Orchestra 
and  Solo  Violinist.  Born  and  trained  in 
Chicago.  Directed  six  navy  bands  during 
late  war.  Joined  Chicago  Symphony  or- 
chestra while  only  18.  Conducted  band  and 
orchestra  on  President  Wilson's  ship  to 
Paris    peace    conference. 

Fentress,   Aline,    Violinist,    WLAC. 

Fentress,   Daisy,   Contralto,   WLAC. 

Ferguson,  Dave,  Hawaiian  Guitarist,  WLAC. 

Ferguson,  Marion,   Violinist,    KOMO. 

Feringer,  Fred  C,  Musical  Director,  KFOA. 

Fernandez,   Florence,    Soprano,    WLAC. 

Ferry,   Mabel,   Violinist.    WSUN. 

Feyhl,  Horace,  Announcer  of  WCAU.  One  of 
the  most  unusual  in  the  Radio  field.  He  is 
a  "Jack  of  All  Trades."  He  whistles,  sings, 
plays  many  speaking  roles  such  as  Italian. 
Southern  and  German,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  only  ventriloquist  on  the  air  today. 

Fickett,  Kenneth,  Announcer,   NBC. 

Fidelity  Accordion   Man,   KMA. 

Field,   Henry,   Official   Announcer,    KF*NF. 

Fifield,    Georgia,    Director    of    KNX    Playlets. 

Fifield,  Dr.  James  W.,  World   Traveler.  WHB. 

Fifield,  Marie,  Accompanist  on  Big  Brother 
Club   Program,   WEEI. 

Finley  and  Creek  Hawaiians,  WDBO. 

Finley,   Chester,   Operator,   WSAI-WLW. 

Finley,   Leslie  E.,   Announcer,    KSO. 

Finnell,  Noble,  "Two-Pronged  Cyclone."  WLS. 
Blew  in  from  the  farm  one  Saturday  and 
has  stayed  around  ever  since.  His  "Chicken 
Reel"  sets  the  hens  to  .scratching.  Has  a 
young  boy.  Been  playing  the  harmonica  - 
guitar  for  years.  Cracks  the  bones  with  the 
fiddle  band. 

Finstein,  Paul,  Director  of  Orchestra,  KNX. 

Finzel's   Dance   Band,    WW  J. 

Fiorito  and  Gordy.   Harmony  Team,   WCCO. 

Fiorito,  Ted,  Orchestra,   NBC,   Chicago. 

Fisch,  Viola  Jean,  -Soprano. 

Fisher,    Marion,    Soprano.    KOIL. 

Fisk  University   Student   Quartet.  WSM. 

Fitzer,  11.  Dean,  Director  of  WDAF*  The 
famous  Jack  of  Jack  and  Jill  is  this  versa- 
tile Announcer-Director  of  the  Kansas  City 
station.  For  the  past  three  years  or  more 
he  lias  guided  the  station  in  its  path  of 
popularity  and  only  the  Radio  audience  can 
know  how  well   this  has  been  done. 

Fitzgerald.  E..  Publicity  Director.   KFOA. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Woman's  Club  Di- 
rector   WFLA. 

Fltzpatrlck,    I.eo.    Vice-President    of    WJR,    is 

the    Original    Merry   Old   Chief 

^•MBK       "      WDAF.       When    the    Night- 

^gaj        ^^      hawk     Frolic     first    began     four 

W+  or     rive     years     ago,     Mr.      Pit.:- 

patrick  directed  them.  He 
V  I  ■  ^p  ranks  with  the  pioneers,  such 
™    ;  as    Bill  and  George  Hay,  I.amh- 

^H^L  din    Kay    and    the    Hired    Hand. 

^^Mf~  When     famous     announcers     of 

^^  the   P.    S.    trot    together   to    open 

a    new    station,    and    opening    a 
new   station   was  a    hitr  event,    the   part] 
incomplete    without    Fits. 
Flake.      Eileen,       Hostess      and 
WBAP.       For    three    years 
she    has    shown    an    unusual 
amounl     of    tact     and    cour- 
tesy  in   answering   fan   cor- 
respondence   a  nd    meet  ins- 
studio    visitors.     Next    time 
you   are    In    Port    Worth   run 
in    to     WBAP    and     get 
quaintc, 1   with  old-fashioned 

Southern  hospitality.  Per- 
haps they  will  have  one  of 
the  Tests  prise  watermelons  on  view. 

(Continued  on  race  122) 
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Log  Your  Favorite  Stations 


Met. 

KC 

STATIONS 

DIALS 
12             3 

Met. 

KC 

STATIONS 

DIALS 
12             3 

199.9 

150© 

293.9 

1020 

201.2 

1490 

1              l 

296.9 

1010 

- 

202.6 

1480 

1 

299.8 

1000 

204.0 

1470 

i               i 

302.8 

990 

| 

205.4 

1460 

! 

305.9 

980 

| 

206.8 

1458  | 

309.1 

970 

| 

208.2 

1440                                                       1 

312.3 

960 

| 

209.7 

1430                                                       | 

315.6 

950 

211.1 

1420                                                       | 

319.0 

940 

212.6 

1410  j                                                     i 

322.4 

930 

214.2 

1400 

325.9 

920 

215.7 

1390 

329.5 

910 

217.3 

1380 

333.1 

900 

218.8 

1370  |                                                     j               j               | 

336.9 

890 

220.4 

1368 

340.7 

880 

222.1 

1358 

|               1 

344.6 

870 

223.7 

1340 

1 

348.6 

860 

225.4 

1330 

352.7 

850 

227.1 

1320  j 

356.9 

840 

228.9 

1310                                                                      | 

361.2 

830 

230.6 

1300  i                                                                        || 

365.6 

820 

232.4 

1290  |                                                     ill 

370.2 

810 

234.2 

1280                                                          | 

374.8 

800 

236.1 

1270  | 

379.5 

790 

238.0 

1260 

384.4 

780 

239.9 

1250                                                       |               | 

389.4 

770 

241.8 

1240 

394.5 

760 

243.8 

1230 

399.8 

750 

245.8 

1220 

405.2 

740 

247.8 

1210  |                                                                    j 

410.7 

730 

249.9 

1200  j 

416.4 

720 

252.0 

1190  j 

422.3 

710 

254.1 

1180 

428.3 

700 

256.3 

1170  i 

434.5 

690 

258.5 

1160  | 

1 

440.9 

680 

260.7 

1150 

j 

447.5 

.670 

263.0 

1140 

i 

454.3 

.660 

265.3 

1130| 

461.3 

650 

267.7 

1120 

•           1 

468.5 

640 

270.1 

1110 

475.9 

630 

272.6 

1100 

483.6 

620 

275.1 

1090|                                                                    j 

491.5 

610 

277.6 

1080  | 

499.7 

600 

280.2 

1070 

508.2 

590 

282.8 

1060                                                          | 

516.9 

580 

285.5 

1050  !                                                                    | 

526.0 

570 

288.3 

1040                                                                      I 

535.4 

560 

291.1 

1030  | 

I 

!        ; 

545.1 

550 
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Sunday 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain           Pacific 

Eas 

tern 

Central 

Mountain           Pacific 

7:05 

D.m. 

6:05 

5:05 

4:05 

9:45 

p.m. 

8:45 

7:45 

6:45 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain           Pacific 

The  American 

Singers. 

Biblical 

Drama; 

12:30 

P.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

10:30  a.m.         9 

:30  a.m. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Metropolitan   Echoes. 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

.Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

fall 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

221.1 

1350 

KWK 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

1:30 

p.m. 

12:30  p.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

7:35 

p.m. 

6:35 

5:35 

4:35 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

The  Pilgrims. 

Major   Bowes' 

ramily. 

WGY 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

468.5 

640 

WFI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 
WSB 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

2  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

12  n. 

11  a.m. 

252 

1190 

WOA1 

405.8 

740 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Roxy  Stroll. 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WEAF 

10 
Arabesq 
Key 

204 
215  7 

9 

8 

7 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WJR 
WLW 
WTMJ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

282.8 
293.9 
302.8 

1060 

1020 

990 

WBAL 

KYW 

WBZ 

399.8 
428.3 
483.6 

750 
700 
620 

319 

333.1 

336.9 

940 
900 
890 

WCSH 

WKY 

WJAR 

508.2 
516.9 
516.9 

590 
580 
580 

WOW 
WSAZ 

WTAG 

Station- 
1470 
1390 

-2XE  (58.5-970),  WABC  (348.6-860) 
WKBW            S45.1      250      WEAN 
WHK 

302.8 
305.9 

990 
980 

WBZA 
KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WFAA 

365.6 
374.8 

820 
800 

WHAS 
WFAA 

545.1 
545.1 

550 
550 

KSD 
WTAR 

223.7 
227.1 

1340 
1320 

WSPD 
WADC 

275.1 
315.6 

1090 
950 

KMOX 
KMBC 

3  p.m. 

2 

1 

m 

12  m. 

8j 

m. 

7 

5 

6 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

Friendly  Hour. 

Enna   Jettick    Melodies. 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

282.8 

1060 

WJZ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

221.2 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WO  A I 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

10: 

15  p.m. 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

365.fi 

820 

WHAS 

Studebaker    Champions. 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 
WLW 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

Symphonic  nour. 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJ  R 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

JS.ey 

station— w/iiso    uta.o-oouj 

WOWO 

WISN 
KMOX 
KMBC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

ZS8.5 

110U 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

461.3 

'650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

288.3 

1020 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

232.4 

238 

238 

1290 
1260 
1260 

WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 

333.1 
348.6 
370.2 

900 
860 
810 

WFBL 
WABC 
WCCO 

302.8 
8:30 

990 
p.m. 

WBZ 
7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

325.9 
325.9 
361.2 
379.5 
379.5 

920 
92(5 
830 
790 
790 

KOMO 

WWJ 

KOA 

KGO 

WGY 

508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 

590 
580 
560 
550 

WOW 
WTAG 
WFI 
WGR 

241.8 
243.9 

1240 
1230 

WGHP 

WNAC 

447.5 
475.9 

670 
630 

WMAQ 
WMAL 

La  Palina  Hour. 

Key  Station-2XE  (58.5-970).  WABC   (348.6-860) 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

Longines    1  ime 

. 

545.1 
4  p. 
National 

250       WEAN 
m.        3 
Sundav   Forum. 

2 

1 

232.4 

238 

238 

1290 
1260 
1260 

WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 

315.6 
333.1 
333.1 

950 
900 
900 

KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 

222.1 
245.8 
260.7 

1220 
1150 

KW  K 
WREN 

WHAM 

302.8 
302.8 
305.9 

990 
990 
980 

WBZ 
WBZA 

KDKA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

National   Light 

Opera. 

252 

1190 

WOAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

545.1 

250 

WEAN 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

10: 

30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Around 

The  Samovar. 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

Sonatron 

204 

215.7 

223.7 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

Program. 

258.5 
275.1 
309.1 
315.6 
333.1 

1160 
1090 
970 
950 
900 
900 
860 
810 
770 
630 
600 
570 
560 
550 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KJR 

KMBC 

WMAK 

WFBL 

WABC 

WCCO 

WBBM 

WMAL 

WCAO 

KMTR 

KLZ 

WKRC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

299.8 
319' 

1000 
940 

WOC 
WCSH 

454.3 
499.7 

660 
600 

WEAF 
WTIC 

1470 
1390 
1340 

WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KDYL 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WFBM 

KYA 

WNAC 

KEX 

WCAU 

WEAN 

223.7 
232.4 

1340 
1290 

WSPD 
WJAS 

333.1 
348.6 

900 
860 

WFBL 
WABC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

227.1 

1320 
1290 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

232.4 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

331.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

232.6 

1290 

333.1 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

336.9         890       WJAR 
Cathedral   Hour. 

Key  Station-2XE  (58.5-970).  WABC  (348.6-860) 
215.7       1390       WHK                370.2         810       WCCO 
223.7       1340       WSPD               258.5       1160       WOWO 
227.1       1320       WADC              243.8       1230       WFRSt 
232.4       1290       WJAS               275.1       1090       KMOX 
238          1260       KOIL                315.6         950       KMBC 
238          1260       WLBW             333.1         900       WFBL 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

243.8 

254.1 

256.3 

258.5 

1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1230 
1180 
1170 
1160 

348.6 

370.2 

389.4 

475.9 

499.7 

526 

535.4 

545.1 

256.3       1170       WCAU              545.1         550 
275.1       1090       KMOX              545.1         500 
258.5       1160       WOWO 

Key  Station— WOR 
The  Pepsodent  Program,   Amos  'n'   Andy. 
394.5         760       WJZ                  483.6         620 
302.8         990       WBZ                   205.4       1460 
302.8         990       WBZA              234.2       1280 
260.7        1150        WHAM               361.2          830 

WEAN 
WKRC 

WTM  1 
KSTP 
WEBC 

KOA 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

333.1 

900 

WMAK. 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265  3 

1130 

KSL 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

Our  Government. 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

W  DAI 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

208.6 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

545.1 

250 

WEAN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

11:15 

p.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

6:15 

4:30  p.m. 

3:30 

2:30 

1:30 

265.6 

820 

WHAS 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

Russian 

238 

The  Maestro's 

Hour. 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

Cathedral    cnon . 

361.2 

KOA 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

3)5.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

1260 

\V  J  -rt  A 

830 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

S  p.  m.          4                            3                            2 
McKesson  and  Robbin's  Program. 

Key  Station— 2XE— WABC  (348.6-860) 

Majestic 

201.2 
204 

Theatre  of  the  Air. 

1490       WLAC               275.1 
1470        KFTF                  288.3 

1090 
1040 

KMOX 
KRLD 

10  a. 

m. 

Monday 

9                              8 

7 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

204 

1470 

KGA 

309.1 

970 

KIR 

Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

WWNC 

21  S  7 

1390 

WHK 

312  3 

960 

CFRB 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

250 

WEAN 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

223^7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227!  1 

1320 

W1DC 

322.4 

930 

WD  III 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

230  6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

232  4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

348.6 

860 

WAl'.t 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

348  6 

860 

WABC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

232.4 

1290 

WTAS 

370  2 

810 

WCC( ) 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

234  2 

1280 

WDOD 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

239.9 

1250 

WDSU 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

410.7 

730 

CKAC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

11:15  1  in 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

215.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 
KHJ 
KFRC 
KOIN 

KYI 

KFl'Y 
KF11K 
KMJ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

491.5 

610 

WEAN 

r.adio  H 

ouseho  d    Institute. 

238 

223.7 

215.7 

238 

475.9 

208.2 

322.4 

1260 
1340 
1390 
1260 
630 
440 
930 

KOIL 

WSPD 

WHK 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WTIEC 

WDBJ 

333.1 

491.5 

319 

394.5 

223.7 

228.9 

249.9 

900 
610 
940 
760 
1340 
1310 
1200 

243.8 
243.8 
243.8 
254.1 
256.3 
258.  S 
267.7 

1230 
1230 
1230 
1180 
1170 
1160 
1120 

KYA 

WNAC 

WFBM 

KEX 

WCAU 

WOWO 

WISN 

499.7 
499.7 
526 
526 

535.4 
545.1 

600 
600 
570 
570 
560 
550 

WCAO 

WREC 

WWNC 

KMTR 

KLZ 

WKRC 

205.4 
245.6 
280.2 
293.9 
315.6 
319 
'      ■ 

1460 
1220 
1070 
1020 
950 
940 
920 

KSTP 

WCAE 

WTAM 

KI-KX 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

454.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 

660 
620 
610 
600 
590 
580 
560 

WEAF 

WTM  I 
WDAF 

WTIC 
WEEI 

WTAG 
Wl  IT 

5:30  p.m.                   4:4(1 
"Twilight  Reveries." 

245.8       1220       WREN 

260.7  1150       WHAM 

282.8  1060       WBAL 
302.8        990       WBZ 

3:30 

2:30 

9:15  p.m. 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

Ksn 

302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
428.3 

990 
980 
760 
700 

WBZA 
KDKA 
WJZ 
WLW 

Tone   Pictures. 

222.1        1350 
245.8       1220 

260.7  1150 

282.8  1060 

KWK 

WREN 
WHAM 
WBAL 

305.9 
394.5 
399.8 

980 
760 
750 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

374.8         800       WSAI 
379.5         790       WGY 
To    Be   Announced. 

2:30  p.m.               1:30 

545.1 
12:30 

550 

WGR 
11:30  a.m 

5:30  p.m. 

4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Tea   Time   Tunes. 

Atwater 

Kent 

Radio  Hour. 

20S.  4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

222.1 

I3S0 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

24S.8 

1220 

WCAE 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

234.2 

12  so 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

238 

W  IAX 

361.2 

S30 

KOA 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

508.2 

590 

KHO 

245;8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

B20 

WHAS 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

->c> 

1 190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

W  F  \  \ 

6 

i.ro. 

5 

4 

3 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

Echoes 

of  the 

Orient. 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.S 

WJZ 
WJR 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

KPRC 

WWJ 

KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

WSAI 

KGO 

WGY 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270. 1 

1110 

WRVA 

750 

299.8 

1000 

WHO. 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

325.9 

920 

491.5 

610 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

42S.3 

700 

Wl  w 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

44(1.0 

680 

WPTI 

325.9 

920 

WWI 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

508. 2 

590 

W 1-  E 1 

1 020 

KYW 

461  3 

650 

361.2         830       KOA 
6:30  p.m.                  5:30 
Whlttall   Anglo-Persians. 

205.4       1460       KSTP 

545.1        5S0 
4:30 

325.9        920 

KSD 
3:30- 

KOMO 

333.1 
361.2 
374.8 
379.5 
379.5 

900 
830 
800 
790 
790 

508.2 

534.4 
545. 1 
545. 1 

590 
560 

550 
550 

wow 

Wll 
KSI> 
WGR 

299.8 
302.8 

1000 
990 
990 
980 

WHO 
WBZ 
WBZA 

KDKA 

483.6 

401.5 
508  2 

535.4 

620 
fil  0 

590 

560 

WDAF 

WOW 

WIOD 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

7:30  p.m. 

6.30 

5:30 

4:30 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

At  the  Baldwin. 

Roxy  and   His 

Can*. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

9:45 

p.m. 

8:45 

7:4S 

6:45 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

970 

wen 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

315.fi 

960 

WRC 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260. 7 

1150 

Wll  AM 

,v>4  5 

760 

Wl/ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

1140 

WAPI 

399  8 

W  IK 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

245.8 

1220 

WREN- 

394.S 

760 

WJ  Z 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

W  - 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.5 

620 

KGW 

260.7 

1 1 50 

WHAM 

399  s 

750 

WJR 

302. S 

000 

WBZ 

440.9 

680 

W  1M  r 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

1  !8.3 

700 

WLW 

302.9 

W  11/  A 

\\  SW 

30S.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTM I 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

82 


Eastern  Central 

8:00  p.m.  7 
The  Voice  of  Firestone. 

Meters      Ke.  Call 

205.4      1460  KSTP 

206.8  1450  WFJC 

225.4  1330  WSAI 

227.1  1320  WSMB 

234.2  1280  WEBC 
238  1260  WJAX 
245,6  1220  WCAE 
252  1190  WOAI 
263  1140  KVOO 
263          1140  WAPI 

270.1  1110  WRVA 
277.6      1080  WBT 

280.2  1070  WTAM 

283.9  1020  KYW 

288.3  1040  KTHS 
299.8      1000  WOC 
315.6        950  WRC 
319            940  WCSH 

325.5  920  KPRC 
325.5        920  WWJ 

8:12  p.m.  7:12 
U.  S.  Army  Band. 

Key  Station-WOR 

1390  WHK 


Mountain 
6 

Meters 
333.1 
336.9 
365.6 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
454.3 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


Kc. 
900 
890 
820 
790 
780 
740 
660 
650 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
590 
580 
560 
560 
550 
550 


215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

256.3 


1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 


WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WGL 

WNAC 

WCAU 


6:12 

(422.3m 

384.4 

275.1 

315.6 

333.1 

333.1 

447.5 

475.9 

499.7 

545.1 


Pacific 
5 

Call 
WKY 
WJAR 
WHAS 
WGY 
WMC 
WSB 
WEAF 
WSM 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
WTIC 
WEEI 
WOW 
WFAA 
WTAG 
WLIT 
W10D 
KSD 
WGR 

5:12 


710kc) 

780  WEAN 
KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
WMAQ 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 


1090 
950 
900 
900 
670 
630 
600 
550 


8:30  p.m.  7:30 

White  House  Concert. 

222.1       1350  KWK 

238  1260  WJAX 

245.8       1220  WREN 

260.7  1150  WHAM 
270.1  1110  WRVA 
277.6      1080  WBT 

282.8  1060  WBAL 

293.9  1020  KYW 


6:30 

302.8 
302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
535.4 


990 
990 
980 
760 
750 
700 
560 


5:30 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WIOD 


Ceco 

208, 

215. 
223, 
227, 
232, 
238 
238 
241. 
.  243, 
256, 
258. 


Couriers. 

Key 

2  1440 
7       1390 

7  1340 
1       1320 

4  1290 
1260 
1260 

8  1240 
8       1230 

3  1170 

5  1160 


Station-WOR 
WHEC 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
WEAN 


(422.3m 

275.1 

315.6 

333.1 

333.1 

370.2 

422.3 

447.5 

475.9 

499.7 

545.1 


-710kc) 

1090       KMOX 


A  and  P  Gypsies. 


225.4 

245.6 

280.2 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

336.9 

379.5 

416.4 

9: 
Edison 

205.4 
222.1 
234.2 
245.8 
260.7 
265.3 
282.8 
293.9 
302.8 
302.8 
305.9 


1330 
1220 
1070 
950 
940 
920 
890 
790 
720 


WSAI 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

WJAR 

WGY 

WGN 


00  p.m.  8 

Program. 

1460       KSTP 


1350 

1280 

1220 

1150 

1130 

1060 

1020 

990 

990 

980 


KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WHAM 

KSL 

WBAL 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 


454.3 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


325.9 
361.2 
379.5 
894.5 
399.8 
440.9 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
508.2 


Physical  Culture  Magazine  Hour. 


215.7 

223.7 

226.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

256.3 


1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 


9:30  p.m. 
General  Motors 

205.4       1460 


225.4 

238 

245.6 

252 

265.3 

277.6 

280.2 

288.3 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

325.9 

331.1 

336.9 

361.2 

365.6 

379.5 

379.5 


1330 

1260 

1220 

1190 

1130 

1080 

1070 

1040 

950 

940 

920 

920 

920 

900 

890 

830 

820 

790 

790 


WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WGL 

WCAU 

8:30 
Family. 

KSTP 

WSAI 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KSL 

WBT 

WTAM 

WFAA 

WRC 

WCSH 

KOMO 

KPRC 

WWJ 

WKY 

WJAR 

KOA 

WHAS 

WGY 

KGO 


258.5 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
422.3 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
554.1 

7:30 

384.4 
405.8 
416.4 
440.9 
454.3 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


950 
900 
900 
810 
710 
670 
630 
600 
550 


660 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


920 
830 
790 
760 
750 
680 
640 
620 
620 
590 


1160 
1090 
950 
900 
900 
710 
670 
630 
600 
550 


780 
740 
720 
680 
660 
650 
640 
620 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


KMBC 
WFBL 

WMAK 

wcco 

WOR 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 


WEAF 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOC 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 

6 

KOMO 

KOA 

KGO 

WJZ 

WJR 

KPO 

KFI 

WTMJ 

KGW 

KHQ 


WEAN 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WMAK 

WFBL 

WOR 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 

6:30 

WMC 

WSB 

WGN 

KPO 

WEAF 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

KHQ 

WEEI 

WOC 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 


Grand   Opera   Concert. 

Key    Station— WOR    (422.3m-710kc) 
1440      WHEC 


208.2 

215.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

256.3 


1390 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 


WHK 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WGL 

WNAC 

WCAU 


267.7 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


1120 
1090 
950 
900 
900 
780 
670 
630 
600 
550 


WISN 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WEAN 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 


10  p.m. 
Burns   Panatela 
Key  Station— W 


256.3 
243. 8 
384.4 
333. 1 
333.1 
199.7 
232.4 
227.1 
545.1 
2  1 1  A 


1170 
1 230 
780 
900 
900 
600 
1  290 
1  320 
550 
1240 


9  8 

Country  Club. 

MIC  (348.6m-860kc) 


WCAU 

WNAC 

WEAN 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WCAO 

WJAS 

WADC 

WKRC 

WGHP 


447.5 

258.5 

275.1 

315.6 

238 

223.7 

215.7 

238 

475.9 

243.8 


W2XE   (49.2-6920) 

610       WMAQ 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KOIL 

WSPD 

WHK 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WFBM 


1160 
1090 

950 
1260 
1340 
1390 
1260 

630 
1230 


Eastern 
10  p.m. 
Cabin  Nights. 

Meters  Kc. 
394.5  760 
302.8  990 
302.8        990 

399.8  750 

293.9  1020 


Central 
9 

Call 
WJZ 
WBZ 
WBZA 
WJR 
KYW 


Mountain 
8 


10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

ight  Club  Romances. 

Key 

Station— WOR 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

11  p.m. 


10 


The  Pepsodent  Program. 


394.5 
302.8 
302.8 
260.7 
305.9 
399.8 
293.9 
222.1 
245.8 


760 

990 

990 

1150 

980 

750 

1020 

1350 

1220 


11:30  p.m. 


WJZ 
WBZ 
WBZA 
WHAM 
KDKA 
WJR 
KYW 
KWK 
WREN 
10:30 


Meters 
222.1 
245.8 
260.7 
305.9 

8:30 

(422.3m 

258.5 

267.7 

275.1 

288.3 

315.6 

322.4 

333.1 

333.1 

370.2 

384.4 

422.3 

447.5 

475.9 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

545.1 

9 

483.6 
205.4 
234.2 
361.2 
265.3 
491.5 
315.6 
447.5 
428.3 
9:30 


Kc 
1350 
1220 
1150 

980 


Pacific 

7 

Call 
KWK 
WREN 
WHAM 
KDKA 


7:30 


710kc) 
1160 
1120 
1090 
1040 

950 

930 

900 

900 

810 

780 

710 

670 

630 

600 

600 

570 

550 


620 
1460 
1280 
830 
1130 
610 
950 
670 
700 


WEAN 

WISN 

KMOX 

KRLD 

KMBC 

WBRC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WCCO 

WTAR 

WOR 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WREC 

WWNC 

WKRC 

8 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

KOA 

KSL 

WDAF 

WRC 

WMAQ 

WLW 

8:30 


Hotel   Paramount  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m. 


475.9 
204 
384.4 
•545.1 
238 
223.7 
499.7 


630 
1470 

780 

550 
1260 
1340 

600 


WMAL 

WKBW 

WEAN 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WSPD 

WCAO 


860kc)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

267.7  1120  WISN 

241.8  1240  WGHP 
243.8  1230  WFBM 
232.6  1290  KDYL 
394.5  760  KVI 
535.4  560  KLZ 


Tuesday 

9:30  8:30 


10:30  a.m. 
Ida   Bailey   Allen. 

Key   Station— 2XE    (49.2m-6120kc)    WABC 


204 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 


1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 


WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
10:15 


11:15  a.m. 
Radio  Household  Institute, 

205.4  1460  KSTP 
1280 
1260 
1220 
1190 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1070 
1020 
1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 

890 


234.2 

238 

245.6 

252 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

280.2 

293.9 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 


1  p.m. 


WEBC 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

WRVA 

WBT 

WTAM 

KFKX 

WOC 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

KPRC 

WKY 

WJAR 

12  noon 


National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 


384.4 
258.5 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
348.6 
389.4 
468.5 
475.9 
499.7 
9:15 

365.6 
374.8 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
454.3 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 
11  a.m. 


780 
1160 
1090 
950 
900 
860 
770 
640 
630 
600 


820 
800 
800 
790 
780 
740 
660 
650 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

238 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

293.9 

299.8 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1260 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 
1000 
990 
990 
980 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 

WHO 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 


315.6 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
440.9 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
535.4 


950 
920 
900 
830 
820 
800 
780 
760 
750 
700 
680 
650 
620 
610 
590 
560 


7:30 

(348.6-860) 
WEAN 
WOWO 
KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WABC 
WBBM 
WAIU 
WMAL 
WCAO 
8:15 

WHAS 

WBAP 

WSAI 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WEAF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 

10  a.m. 

WRC 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WIOD 


2  p.m. 

1  p.m 

12 

1 

1  a.m. 

Patterns 

in  Prints. 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

7:00  p.m. 

6 

5 

4 

"Roads 

of  the 

Sky." 

205.4 

1460 
1220 

KSTP 
WCATE 

365.6 

820" 

WHAS 

245.8 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

7:30  p.m. 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

Soconyland  Sketches. 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Pure 

205 
222 
234 
238 
245, 
260, 
270, 
277 
282 
293 


8:00  p.m. 
Oil  Band. 

4   1460 

1  1350 

2  1280 
1260 

8   1220 

7  1150 
1  1110 
6   1080 

8  1060 

9  1020 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WREN 

WHAM 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 


305.9 
365.6 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 
483.6 


980 
820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
650 
620 


KDKA 

WHAS 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WLW 

WSM 

WTMJ 


Eastern 
8:30  p.m. 
Pro-phy-lac-ric 

Meters     Kc. 
225.4 


245.6 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

336.9 

344.6 

375.9 


1330 
1220 
1000 
950 
940 
920 
890 
870 
790 


Michelin  Men. 

222.1       1350 


245.8 
260.7 
282.8 
283.9 
302.8 


1220 
1150 
1060 
1020 
990 


9  p.m. 
Eveready  Hour, 

20S-.4       1460 


Central 

7:30 

Program. 

Call 
WSAI 
WCAE 
WHO 
WRC 
WCSH 
WWJ 
WJAR 
WLS 
WGY 

KWK 

WREN 

WHAM 

WBAL 

KYW 

WBZ 

8 

KSTP 
WEBC 
WCAE 
WOAI 
KVOO 
WTAM 
WHO 
•WRC 
KOMO 
WWJ 
WJAR 
WHAS 

Whiteman 

WLAC 

KFJF 

WKBW 

KGA 

WHK 

KLRA 

WSPD 

WADC 

KFH 

KTSA 

KDYL 

WJAS 

WDOD 

WDSU 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WGHP 

WFBM 

WNAC 

KYA 

KEX 

9:30  p.m.  8:30 

Dutch  Masters  Minstrel. 

222.1  1350  KWK 
1220 
1150 
1060 
1020 
990 


Mountain 
6:30 


234.2 
245.6 
252 
263 
280.2 
299.8 
315.6 
325.9 
325.9 
336.9 
365.6 
Old  Gold 
201.2 
204 
204 
204 
215.7 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
230.6 
232.4 
232.4 
232.4 
234.2 
236.1 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
243.8 
243.8 
254.1 


1280 
1220 
1190 
1140 
1070 
1000 
950 
920 
920 
890 
820 
Paul 
1490 
1470 
1470 
1470 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1270 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1230 
1180 


245.8 
260.7 
282.8 
293.9 
302.8 


WREN 

WHAM 

WBAL 

KYW 

WBZ 


10  p.m.  9 

Clicquot  Club  Eskimos 

205.4  1460  KSTP 
1280 
1260 
1220 
1190 
1130 
1110 
1080 
1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

920 

900 

890 

830 

820 

800 

800 

Williams   Syncomatics. 

222.1       1350       KWK 

1220 

1150 

990 

990 


234.2 

238 

245.6 

252 

265.3 

270.1 

277.6 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 

361.2 

365.6 

374.8 

374.8 


WEBC 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

WHO 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

KOMO 

KPRC 

WKY 

WJAR 

KOA 

WHAS 

WBAP 

WSAI 


Meters 
454.3 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 


379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
416.4 
454.3 
461.3 
491.5 
508.2 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 

Hour. 

256.3 

258.5 

267.7 

275.1 

288.3 

309.1 

315.6 

322.4 

322.4 

333.1 

348.6 

370.2 

384.4 

389.4 

475.9 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

526 

535.4 

384.4 

7:30 

302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
483.6 
8 

379.5 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


Kc. 
660 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 

990 
980 
760 
750 
700 


Pacific 
5:30 

Call 
WEAF 
WDAF 
WTIC 
WOW 
WEEI 
WTAG 
WFI 
WGR 
KSD 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 


245.8 
260.7 
302.8 
302.8 


WREN 
WHAM 
WBZ 
WBZA 


305.9 
394.5 
416.4 
428.3 


790 
780 
740 
720 
660 
650 
610 
590 
560 
550 
550 


1170 
1160 
1120 
1090 
1040 
970 
950 
930 
930 
900 
860 
810 
780 
770 
630 
600 
600 
570 
570 
560 
780 


990 
980 
760 
750 
700 
620 


700 
790 
780 
740 
680 
660 
650 
640 
620 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


980 
760 
720 
700 


1470 
1470 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
10:30  p.m. 
Freed  Orchestradians. 
205.4  1460  KSTP 
1350 
1220 
1150 
1130 
1080 
1060 
1020 

990 

990 

980 


204 

204 

215.7 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 


222.1 
245.1 
260.7 
265.3 
277.6 
282.8 
283.9 
302.8 
302.8 
305.9 
Story   in 

204 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 


WKBW 
KFJF 
WHK 
KLRA 
WSPD 
WADC 
KTSA 
WJAS 
WLBW 
KOIL 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WFBM 
9:30 


KWK 

WREN 

WHAM 

KSL 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 


256.3 
384.4 
258.5 
267.7 
275.1 
288.3 
315.6 
333.1 
370.2 
389.4 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 
8:30 

325.9 
361.2 
374.8 
379.5 
394.5 
399.8 
440.9 
468.5 
483.6 
508.2 


1170 

780 

1160 

1120 

1090 

1040 

950 

900 

810 

770 

630 

600 

550 


920 
830 
800 
790 
760 
750 
680 
640 
620 
590 


6 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WGN 

WEAF 

WSM 

WDAF 

WEEI 

WFI 

KSD 

WGR 


WCAU 
WOWO 
WISN 
KMOX 
KRLD 
KJR 
KMBC 
WDBJ 
WBRC 
WFBL 
WABC 
WCCO 
WTAR 
WBBM 
WMAL 
WREC 
WCAO 
KMTR 
WWNC 
KLZ 
WEAN 
6:30 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WTMI 


KGO 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

KPO 

WEAF 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

will 

WOW 

WTAG 

WFI 

KSD 

WGR 


KDKA 
WJZ 
WGN 
WLW 


Fada    Salon    Hour. 

Key    Station— WABC   348.6-860) 


WCAU 
WEAN 
WOWO 
WISN 
KMOX 
KRLD 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WCCO 
WBBM 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 
7:30 

KOMO 

KOA 

WBAP 

KGO 

WJZ 

WJR 

KPO 

KFI 

KGW 

KHQ 


"Key"Itation-WABC    (348.6-860) 


1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 


WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WFBM 
WNAC 
10 


384.4 
267.7 
275.1 
333.1 
370.2 
475.9 
491.5 
499.7 
545.1 

9 


780 
1120 
1090 
900 
810 
630 
610 
600 
550 


11  p.m. 
Jesse   Crawford. 

Key    Station— WABC_  (348.6-860) 


204 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

258.5 

258.5 


1470 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1160 
1160 


WKBW 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WFBM 

WNAC 

WOWO 

WEAN 


267.7 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
370.2 
389.4 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


1120 
1090 
950 
900 
810 
770 
630 
600 
550 


WEAN 

WISN 

KMOX 

WFBL 

WCCO 

WMAL 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WKRC 

8 


WISN 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WCCO 

WBBM 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 


83 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

11  p.m. 

10 

9 

8 

8:30  p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Longlnes    Time 

Happy    Wonder 

Bakers. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

W  Ml. 

Radio  Kelth-Orpheum  Hour. 

252 
263 

1190 
1140 

WOAI 
KVOO 

454.3 
483.6 

660 
620 

WEAF 
WT.M  1 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Sylvania  Foresters. 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

288.3 

1040 

KTI1S 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

336.9 
516.9 
319 

890 
580 
940 

WJAR 
WTAG 
WCSH 

265.3 
483.6 
468.5 

1130 
620 
640 

KSL 

KGW 

KIT 

9  p.m.                           o 
Ipana  Troubadours. 

245.6       1220       WCAE 
299.8       1000       WOC 

7 

416.4 
454.3 

720 

660 

6 

WGN 
WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

Wednesday 

7 

319 
325.9 

940 
920 

WCSH 
WWJ 

508.2 
508.2 

590 
590 

WEEI 
WOW 

10  a.m. 

9 
Hour. 

WCAE 
WTAM 

D 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

National 

245.6 
280.2 

none 
1220 

1070 

374.8 
379.5 

800 
790 

WSAI 
WGY 

374.8 
379.5 

800 
790 

WSAI 
WGY 

545.1 
545.1 

550 
550 

KSI) 
WGR 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

MacFadden  Rec 

Seal  Hour. 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

2T3.8 

1230 

WNAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

Ida    Bailey 

Key   Station— 2XE    (49.2m- 

3120kc)    WABC 

(348.6-860) 

241.8 
447.5 

1240 
610 

WGHP 
WMAQ 

238 
475.9 

1260 
630 

WLBW 

WMAL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

United  Symphony  Orchestra. 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

Key 

Station— WOR    (422.3-710) 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WI'  BL 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

23S 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

239.9  - 

1250 

WRHM 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 
WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

245.6 

1220 

WCAD 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

11:15 

a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.S 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

9:30  p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

Palmoiive  Hour 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

205.4 

1460 

'KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

319 

940 

WCSH 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

11:30 

a.m. 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

Columbia  Noon  Day  CIub.„ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

389.4 
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House 

Coffee. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Gold  Seal  Pros 

ram. 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

10  p. 

m. 

9 

8 

7 

Halsey-Stuart. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.2 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

323.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

VVKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

10:30 

p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Victor    Program. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

•    680 

WPTF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

292.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

"Around   the    World  With 

Libby." 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

i 

7:30 

Voice  of 

Columbia. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

lip. 

m. 

10 

9 

8 

Naf  I  Broadcasting  and  Concert  Bureau  Hour. 

206.3 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.1 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

650 

WEAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

Longines 

;    Time 

245.8 

1220 

'  WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Friday 

10  a.m. 

9 

8 

7 

National 

Home 

Hour. 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

279.5 

790 

WGY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

299.6 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

Key   Station— 

-2XE    (49.2-6120);   WABC    (348.6-860) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11:15  a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio   Household   Institute. 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11:30  a.m. 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Evening  Stars. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

2  P.  ! 

m. 

1  p.  m. 

12 

: 

Hi  a.  m. 

Patterns 

in  Prints. 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

2:30  p.m. 

1:30 

12:30 

11:30  a.m. 

National 

Farm 

and  Home 

Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

'491.5 

610 

WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

6:30  p.m. 

5:30 

4:30 

3:30 

Raybestos  Twins. 

245.1 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

280.3 

1070 

WTAM 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

375.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

7:30  p.m. 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

Dixies   Circus. 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

293.8 

1020 

KYW 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8  p.m. 

7 

6 

5 

Triadors. 

Kes 

Station-WOR    ' 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

Cities  Service  Concert  Orchestra. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

9  P. 

m. 

8 

7 

6 

Interwoven  Entertainers. 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

WREN 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

630 

KPO 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

True  Story  Hour. 

Key  ; 

Station-WOR 

<422.3m-7HH    ) 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

2/5.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

236 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.S 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

(530 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

9:30 

P.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Pbilco  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

730 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

483.6 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

Schradertown  Band. 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.1 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516JI 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

565.4 

560 

WLIT 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

279.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Philco   Theatre 

Memories. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WJR 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

10  p. 

m. 

9 

8 

7 

Armstrong  Quakers. 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

Bremer-Tully   Time. 

Key   Station-WOR    (422.3-710) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Longines  Correct  Time. 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

428.3 

700 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

10:30  p.m 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Armour  Program. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

Jesse  Crawford 

Key   Station- 

IWABC    (348.6-860) 

2XE   (49.2 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

331.1 

990 

WMAK 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC- 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

394.  S 

760 

KVI 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

In  a  Russian  Village. 

Key   : 

Station— WOR 

(420.3m-7JO(i.  i 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.? 

1160 

WEAN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

a 


Mountain 


Eastern  Centra] 

11  p.  m. 
St.  Regis  Hotel  Orchestra. 

Meters  Kc.  Call 
315.6  9S0  WRC 
454.3        660      WEAF 


Pepsodent  Program— See  Other  Pages  for  Stations. 
"Amos  'n'   Andy." 


Meters 
545.1 


Kc 

550 


Pacific 


Call 
KSD 


11:15  p.m. 
Slumber  Music. 

260.7  1150 

282.8  1060 
302.8  990 
302.8    990 


10:15 

WHAM 
WBAL 
WBZ 
WBZA 


9:15 

305.9 
394.5 
428.3 


980 
760 
700 


KDKA 

WJZ 

WLW 


Saturday 


6:45  a.m.  5:45 

Tower  Health  Exercises. 


245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

8:15 

a.m. 

7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

Federation  Morning  Devotions. 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

8:34 

a.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5  • 

790 

WGY 

9:3C 

a.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Parnassus  Trio. 

454.3 

660 

WJZ 

10  a. 

m. 

9 

8 

7 

The  Blue 

Birds 

394.5 

760 

"  WJZ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

11:15 

a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOA1 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

404.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000  . 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

wow 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

2:3C 

p.m. 

1:30 

12:30 

11:30  a. 

National 

Farm 

and  Home  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

3:30 

P.m. 

2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

RCA  Demonstration  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMI 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WFAA 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8p 

m. 

7 

6 

5 

Nit-Wit 

Hour 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

Sorrento 

Serenade. 

Key  Station— WABC 

(348.601-8' 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

-175.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

8:30  p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

The  Romancers 

Key    Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

9p 

m. 

8 

7 

6 

General 

Electri< 

Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

254.1 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

© 


on  V  Miss  It! 


RADIO  DIGEST  is  out 
each  month  with  the  best 
fiction,  by  nationally  known 
writers,  articles  about  lumi- 
naries in  the  Radio  world, 
interesting  stories  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  studios,  and 
the  most  accurate  log  and 
wave  length  table  published. 
Be  sure  of  your  copy — sub- 
scribe now.  Clip  the  coupon 
on  page  six. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9:30  p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

The  Gulbransen 

Hour. 

Key    Station— WABC    (348.6m-860m) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KM  PC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

468.5 

640 

WAIL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

2S6.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

10  p.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Lucky  Strike. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

•  416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Paramount-Pub 

ix  Radio 

Hour. 

Key   Station— 

-2XE    (49.2-6120)  :    WABC    ( 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

499.7 

600 

\YRE< 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

WOWO 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

258.5 

1160 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

236.1 

1270 

WDSl" 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

232.6 

1290 

KDVI. 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

475.9 

'630 

W.MAI. 

319 

940 

KOIN 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

312.3 

960 

CFRI1 

228.9 

1310 

KFHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

249.9 

1200 

KM  I 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Jesse    C 

-aw  fore 

Program 

Key    Station— WABC    (348.6m-860m) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

384.4 

780 

WE  AX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMB( 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAI. 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

'      11  P. 

m. 

10 

9 

8 

Longines  Time. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KUKA 

282.8 

1060 

\\  BAL 

294.5 

760 

Wj  Z 

The  Pepsodent 

Program, 

Amos  'n'  Andy. 

394.5 

760 

W1Z 

483.6 

620 

WTM  I 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBt- 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

Slumber 

Music. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

11:30  D.m. 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Charles 

Strickland   Park 

Central   Hotel  Orchestra. 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

Wl'TI 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

454. 1 

600 

W  EAF 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

(Official  call  book  and  log 


KCRC 

Enid.  Okla.  218.8m-1370kc.  250  watts  daylight,  100 
watts  after  sunset.  Champlin  RetiniiiK  Co.  Daily  ex 
Sun.  10:30  am,  12:15  pm,  6:30  pm.     Central. 

KDB 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
Santa  Barbara  Broadcasting  Co.  C.  Wr.  Meiglian. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am-12  mid.  Sun,  4-11  pm.  Sat,  9 
am-12  mid.    Paciiic.    Founded  Dec.  22.  1926. 

KDKA 

E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  305.9m-980kc.  50,000  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mis'.  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun. 
9:40  am,  12  n,  4  pin,  5  markets,  weather:  6:30.  din- 
ner concert.  Mon,  10:30  pm;  Wed,  11  pm ;  Thurs. 
10:30  pm;  9:40  am-11  pm.  Tues.  Fri.  9:40  am- 
10:30  pm.  Sat.  9:45  am-11  pm.  Sun,  11  am-10:15 
pm.     Eastern. 

KDLR 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Radio  Electric  Co.  Announcer.  Bert  Wick.  Daily 
ex  Sun.  7-8:40  am.  11  am  to  1  pm,  6  to  8  pm.  Mon, 
9:30-11  pm.  Sun,  10:45  am,  service.  Founded  Jan. 
25.  1925.     Central. 

KDYL 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  232.6m-1290kc.  1000  watts. 
Intermountain  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcer, 
Philip  G.  Lasky.  Slogan,  "Dawn  to  Midnight." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-1  am.  Sun.  12  n-12  mid. 
Mountain.     Founded  June,   l'>22. 


KEJK 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  256.3m-1170kc.  500  watts 
R.  S.  MaeMillan.  Daily  ex  Sun.  7  am  to  sundown; 
9  pm-1   am.      Pacific.      Founded  Feb.    7.   1927. 

KELW 

Burbaiik.  Calif.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts.  Earl  I. 
White.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am-1  pm,  5-8  pm.  Pa- 
ciiic      Founded  Feb.    12,   1927. 

KEX 

Portland.  Ore.  254.1m-l  180kc.  5000  watts.  West- 
ern Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers.  Archie  Presbj  , 
Louis  C.  Teegarden.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am  to  7  pm. 
8-12  pm.  12  mid.  Sun.  10  am  to  11  pm.  Pacific. 
Opened  Dec.   25,   1926. 

KFAB 

Lincoln.  Neb.  389.4m-770kc.  5000  watts.  Nebraska 
Btiick  Auto  Co.  Daily  6  am-7  pm.  Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 
Sat,  9  pm-12  pm.  Tues.  Thurs.  10  pm-12  mid. 
Founded   Dec.    4,   1924.     Central. 

KFAD 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  483.6m-620kc.  1,000  watts.  Elec- 
trical Equip.  Co.  Announcers  Leo  Gleim,  Lee  Fos- 
ter. TTaroIa  Haughowout.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Phoenix."  Sun,  1 1  ain-4  pm.  6-11  pm,  Mop.  7  am--1 
pm.  6-11  pm.  Tues,  Thurs.  Fri.  Sal.  7  ani-2  pm.  3-4 
pm,   6-11   pm.     Founded  Oct.   30(   1921,     Mountain, 


100  watts.    Sacra- 
Announcer,  R.   K 


KFBB 

Havre.  Mont.  22Q.4m~1360kc  500  watts.  Buttrcy 
Broadcast!  Inc.  Daily  ex  Sun.  12-2  pm,  music,  mar- 
kets, weather  reports,  household  talks;  3-4  pm.  record 
hours;  4-5  pm*  woman's  hour.  Mon.  Wed.  Fri,  B-10 
pm.  Sun.  1:15-2.  Sunday  School;  7:15.  organ;  7:30- 
9,   church   services.      Founded    1921.      Mountain. 

KFBK 

Sacramento,  Calif.    228.9m-1310kc. 
incut. <    lice.      Bimhall-l'pson   Co. 
I  lark.      Founded  1921,      Pacific 

KFBL 

Everett.    Wash.      2 18 ,Sm-1.570kc.      50    watts 
Bros.      Announcer.    Al    FolldllS.      P.uly    ex    Sun.    ''-12 
am.     Tues.    t>-U    pm.     Thurs.    Sat.    6-10    pm      Sun, 
10-11  am.  8-9:30  pm.    Pacific,    rounded  An 

KFDM 

Beaumont.    Tex.      535.4m-560kc      500    watts 

nolia     Petroleum     Co.        Announcer.     1  .cc     O.      Smith 

Slogan,  "Kali  ior  Dependable  Magnolene.'  Daib 
ex  Sun,  6:30  am-l0:30  am.  12  n,  6:30  pm-10  pm 
Sun.  11 -.1  pm.  7:30-8:30  pm.  Central.  Founded  Oct. 
1.  1924, 

KFDY 

Brookings,  S,  D,     S45.1m-S50kr.     1.000  watts      State 

College    of     Agriculture     and     Mechanic 

nonncer,   Sam    Reck.      Dailv   ex   Sun.    12:30*1:15   pm 

Tues.  Thurs,   7:40-9:30  pm.     Central. 
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KFEC 

Portland,  Ore.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Meier 
&  Frank  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Sid  Goodwin.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  10  am-mid.  Sun,  8-10:30  pm.  Pacific. 
Founded   1922. 

KFEL 

Denver,  Colo.  319m-940kc.  250  watts.  Eugene  P. 
O'Fallon,  Inc.  Announcer,  Ralph  Crowder.  Daily  ex- 
Sun,  5:45-8:30  am,  10  am-12:30  pm,  3-4:30  pm  Mon, 
Wed,  Sat,  6-8  pm :  Tues,  Thurs,  Fri.  8-12  pm; 
Sun,  5:45  am,  10  am,  1:30  pm,  2:30  pm,  3  pm,  5  pm, 
Mountain. 

KFEQ 

St  Joseph,  Mo.  535.4m-560kc.  2500  watts.  J.  L. 
Scroggin  Announcer.  Clarence  Koch.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  markets,  8:45  am.  9:45-11,  12.  1,  2  pm;  music, 
2:20-6:20  pm.     Central.     Founded  1922. 

KFEY 

Kellogg,  Idaho.  247.8m-l2l0kc.  10  watts  Union 
High  School  Station.  Announcer.  Walter  C.  UarK. 
Slogan.    "Voice  of   the   Coeur  D'Alenes.       Pacific. 

KFGQ 

Boone,  Iowa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Boone 
Biblical    School.      Founded    April,    1923. 

KFH 

Wichita.  Kan.  230.6m-1300kc.  1.000  watts  J  L. 
Fox  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30-10.  11-12.  2-3  4-5:30,  7- 
8:30,  10-11.  Markets.  9,  10,  11,  12,  1 :25,  2.  Sun, 
9-30-10:30.  religious;  5-6.  Program;  7-9.  Program. 
Founded  Dec.    1.  1925.     Central. 

KFHA 

Gunnison.  Colo.     249.9m-1200kc.      100  watts.     West- 
ern  State   College   of   Colorado.     E.    Russell   Wight; 
man.     Slogan,   ''Where  the  Sun  Shines  Every  Day. 
Sun,    7:30-8:45    pm.      Tues,    Thurs,    Sat.    7-10    pm. 
Daily.   12:30-1  pm.     Founded  May.  1922.     Mountain. 

KFI 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  468.5m-640kc.  5000  watts. 
Earle  C.  Anthony.  Inc.  Announcer.  Harry  Hall. 
Slogan,  "A  National  Institution."  Daily  ex  bun, 
8  am-11  pm.  Sun,  10  am-11  pm.  Sat,  8  am-2  am. 
Installed   Spring,    1922.     Pacific. 

KFIF 

Portland.  Ore.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts  Benson 
Polvtechnic  School.  Announcer.  Alfred  Skei,  Omar 
Bittner,   W.    Hollensted.      Tues,    Wed.   7-8.      Pacific. 

KFIO 

Spokane,  Wash.  243.8m-1230kc.  100  watts  Spo- 
kane Broadcasting  Corporation.  Daily  ex  bun,  1U 
am-7  pm.     Sun,  2-5  pm. 

KFIU 

Tuneau,  Alaska.  228.9m-1310kc.  10  watts.  Alaska 
Elec  Light  &  Power  Co.  Announcer,  O.  L. 
Schoenbell.     Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  6-7  pm.     Alaskan  time. 

KFIZ 

Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  noon,   5  and  8  pm  Fri. 

KFJB 

Marshalltown.  Iowa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Marshall  Electric  Co.  Announcers,  Phil  Hoffman, 
Allen  Warder  and  Darrel  E.  Laird.  Daily,  7-8  am, 
9:30-10  am,  12:30-2  pm,  3:30-5  pm.  6:30-8  pm.  10:30- 
12  mid.  Sun,  11  am-1  pm,  3-5  pm,  6:30-7:30  pm. 
Central. 

KFJF 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  204m-1470kc.  5000  watts. 
National  Radio  Mfg.  Co.  Announcer.  Tired  Hand. 
Slogan,  "Radio  Headquarters  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am,  music;  10,  sacred  music;  10>30, 
markets;  11:30  am-2  pm,  music;  6-12.  Sun,  9  am, 
I.  B.  S.  A.;  10,  Men's  class;  11,  services;  7:30-9:30 
pm,  services;  9:30-10:30  pm,  entertainment.  Central. 
Founded   July,    1923. 

KFJI 

Astoria,  Ore.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Kincaid 
News  Co.  Oregonian  Fast  Express.  Announcers, 
Jack  Keating,  L.  J.  Allen.  Daily,  9:30  am-l:15  pm. 
Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Sat,  5-8  pm.  Fri,  5  pm-12 
mid.     Sun,  11   am-8  pm.     Pacific. 

KFJM 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
University  of  North  Dakota.  Announcers,  Jack 
Stewart,  Howard  J.  Monley.  Daily,  12  n-1  pm,  6:40- 
7  pm  Sun,  10:45  am.  12:30  pm,  6,  7:15-8:15  pm. 
Founded  Oct.,  1923.     Central. 

KFJR 

Portland.  Ore.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts.  Ashley 
C.  Dixon  &  Son.  Announcer,  Ashley  C.  Dixon,  Sr. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  11:30  am-2:30  pm.  Mon,  Thur,  Sat. 
5  pm-6  pm-7  pm.  Tue.  Wed,  Fri,  7-12  pm.  Founded 
Sept.    23,    1923.     Pacific. 

KFJY 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Tun- 
wall  Radio  Co.  Announcer,  Carl  Tumvall.  Daily 
12:10-1:30  pm,  6:30-7:30  pm.  Tues.  9:30  am-10:30 
am,  9:30-10:30  pm  extra.  Fri.  6:30-8:30  pm  extra. 
Sat.  9:30-10:30  pm  extra.  Founded  Oct..  1923. 
Central. 

KFJZ 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
W.  E.  Branch.  Announcer,  Texas  Joy  Boy.  Slogan, 
"The  Voice  of  Texas.  The  Home  of  Texas  Hour." 

Central.     Founded    Sept.    24,    1923. 

KFKA 

Greeley,  Colo.  340.7m  880kc.  500  watts  after  6 
pm.  1000  watts  day.  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. Announcers.  Geo.  A.  Irvin.  Lynn  Craig.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  9-10  am-6-7  pm.  Fri,  11  am,  school  assembly 
program. 

KFKB 

Milford.  Kan.  285.5m-1050kc.  5000  watts.  J.  R. 
Brinkley,  M.  D.  Announcer,  Dee  D.  Denver,'  Jr 
Daily  ex  Sun,  5-8  am,  11:30-1  pin,  9-10  am,  4-8:30 
pm.     Sun,  8-8:30  am,  sunrise  service;  12-8:30  pm. 

KFKU 

Lawrence.    Kan.      24S.6m-1220kc.      1000   watts.      Uni- 
versity of   Kansas.     Announcer,    Ellsworth   C.   Dent. 
Wed,   6:30-7:30  pm.     Thurs.   8-9   pm.     Founded  Dec. 
.    1924.     Central. 

KFKX 

Chicago.  111.  293.9m-1020kc.  5000  watts.  West- 
inghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun, 
10  am.  11,  12.  1:30  pm.  3,  5:15,  5:30.  Sat  10  am. 
11,   12  n,   5:15.    5:30.     Central. 

KFKZ 

Kirksville,  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  15  watts.  State 
["eachers  Colleg.  Announcers,  Garret  Underbill,  John 
ll.-.rty.  Mon,  8:30-9:30  pm.  Thurs,  8-9  pm.  Founded 
1923.     Central. 


KFLV  „       ,,      A 

Rockford,  111.  212.6m-1410kc.  500  watts.  Rockford 
Broadcasters,  Inc.  Announcers,  Paul  Bodin,  Willard 
Anderson,  Aaron  Markuson,  Harold  Nelson.  Founded 
October.    1923.     Central. 

KFLX 

Galveston,  Texas.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
George  R.    Clough. 

KFMX 

Northfield,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts.  Carle- 
ton   College.     Central. 

KFNF 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.  336.9m-890kc.  1000  watts  day- 
time, 500  watts  evening.  6  am-10:30  pm  except 
5-6  pm  and  7:30-9  pm.  Henry  Field  Seed  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Henry  Field.  Slogan,  "The  Friendly 
Farmer   Station."     Founded   Feb.    1924.     Central. 

KFOR 

Lincoln,  Neb.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Howard 
A  Shuman.  Jack  Strahl,  announcer.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
7-8,  10-11,  12-1.  2-2:30,  7-10.  Sun,  9-9:30.  2:30-3. 
Central.     Founded   March,   1924. 

KFOX 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts. 
Nichols  &  Warriner,  Inc.  Announcer,  Hal  G.  Nich- 
ols. Slogan,  "The  Hancock  Oil  Co.  Station."  Daily 
and  Sun,  5  pm-3  am,  8-1  am.  Founded  March,  1924. 
Pacific. 

KFPL 

Dublin,  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  15  watts.  Announ- 
cer, C.  C.  Baxter.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am.  Mon, 
Thurs.  8  pm.  Sat,  11  pm.  Sun,  7:30-11  am,  1:30-7 
pm,    religious   programs.     Central. 

KFPM 

Greenville,  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  15  watts.  The 
New  Furniture  Co. 

KFPW 

Siloam  Springs.  Ark.  223.7m-1340kc.  50  watts. 
John  E.  Brown  College.  Slogan,  "Keeping  Pace 
With  Christ  Means  Progress."  Daily  ex  Sun,  5-6 
am,  1:30-2:30  pm.  Sun,  1-2:30  pm.  Central.  Founded 
April  17.   1924. 

KFPY 

Spokane.  Wash.  215.7m-1340kc.  500  watts.  Symons 
Investment  Co.  Announcers,  T.  W.  Baird,  Jr.,  Wes- 
ley Bell,  Ralph  Stewart.  Mon,  Wed,  9  am-3:30  pm,5- 
7:30,  10-12  mid.  Tues.  Sat.  9  am,  mid.  -Fri,  9  am- 
3:30  pm,  5:12  mid.  Thurs,  9  am-12  mid.  Sun,  6  pm- 
10  pm.     Pacific.    Founded  1922. 

KFQD 

Anchorage,  Alaska.  243.8m-1230kc.  100  watts.  An- 
chorage Radio  club.    Alaskan  time. 

KFQU 

Holy  City.  Calif.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  W.  E. 
Riker,  Announcer.  C.  E.  Boone.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
11:30  am-4:30  pm,  7-8  pm,  10  pm-2  am.  Sun.  11  am- 
12  n,  10-11  pm.     Founded  November.  1924.    Pacific. 

KFQW 

Seattle,  Wash.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  KFQW, 
Inc.  Pacific.  Announcer,  Edwin  A.  Kraft.  Daily 
ex  Sat,  9  am-1 :30  am.  Sat,  9  ara-3  am.  Pacific. 
Founded   June.    1924. 

KFQZ 

Hollywood,  Calif.  348.6m-860kc.  250  watts.  Taft 
Radio  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Jack  Car- 
rington.     Daily,   7  am-6  pm,  9  pm-7  am.     Pacific. 

KFRC 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  491.5m-610kc.  1000  watts.  Don 
Lee,  Inc.  Announcer,  Harrison  Holliway.  Daily  ex 
Sat,  Sun,  7-9  am,  10-12  n,  12-1  pm,  2-12  mid.  Sat, 
7-9  am,  10-12  n.  12-1  pm,  2-12  mid.  Sun,  9  am-12  n, 
12-12  mid;  12  mid-1  am  daily  ex  Sun.     Pacific. 

KFRU 

Columbia,  Mo.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts.  Stephens 
College.  Announcer,  Earl  W.  Lewis.  Slogan, 
"Knowledge  Flourishes  Round  Us."  Daily,  6-9  am, 
5-8  pm.  Sun,  7:30-12  n,  2-6  pm.  Founded  October 
25,   1925.     Central. 

KFSD 

San  Diego.  Calif.  499.7m-600kc.  1000  watts.  Air- 
fan  Radio  Corporation.  Announcer,  Tom  Sexton. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am-l:30  pm,  3:15-4:15  pm,  4:45  pm- 
mid.  Sun.  10  am-2  pm.  2:30-3:30  pm,  8-10  pm.  Pa- 
cific.    Founded  March  28.  1926. 

KFSG 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts. 
Echo  Park  Evang.  Assn.  Slogan:  "The  Glory  Sta- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:30  am- 
12  pm,  2-5  pm,  Mon,  Thurs.  Sat,  10-11  pm,  Tues, 
11  pm-mid.  Sun,  10:15  am-12:30  pm,  2:30-4:30  pm, 
7  pm-mid. 

KFUL 

Galveston,  Texas.  232.4m-1290kc.  1000  watts  day- 
time, 500  watts  night.  Will  H.  Ford.  Daily  ex  Sun. 
11  am-1  pm,  7-11  pm  ex  Tues  and  Fri.  Tues,  Fri, 
7:30-8:30  pm,  9:30-11   pm.     Sun,  1:30-4  pm. 

KFUM 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  236.1m-1270kc.  1000  watts. 
Corley  Mountain  Highway.  Announcer.  Edw.  Nor- 
ton. Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Rockies."  Daily  ex 
Sun,  9  am-12 :30  pm.  5:15-7:30  pm.  Mon.  7:30-10 
pm.  Tues,  7:30-10:30  pm.  Thurs,  7:30-2  am  special 
Dx  program.     Fri,  7:30-9  pm.    Mountain. 

KFUO 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  (Tr.  at  Clayton.)  545.1m-550kc. 
1000  watts  day.  500  watts  night.  Concordia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Lutheran).  Announcer,  Herm.  H. 
Hohenstein.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:15  am.  Daily  ex  Sat, 
Sun,  9:25  am.  12:15  pm.  Daily,  3  pm.  Sun,  8:30 
am,  10  am.  10:45  am,  3  pm,  3:30  pm,  9:15  pm. 
Founded   Dec.    14,   1924.     Central. 

KFUP 

Denver,  Colo.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital.  Educational  and  Recreational 
Dept.  Announcer,  Major  Transue.  Daily  ex  Sat, 
Sun,  10-11  am.  Tues,  Thurs,  Fri,  7:30  pm. 
Mountain. 

KFUR 

linden,  Utah.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  Feery 
Building  Co.     5:30-11.     Mountain. 

KFVD 

Culver  City,  Calif.  422.3m-710kc.  250  watts.  Auburn- 
Fuller  Co.  Announcers,  Al  Weinert,  Paul  Meyers. 
Founded  April.   1925. 

KFVS 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Hirscb  Battery  &  Radio  Co.  Announcer,  W.  W. 
Watkins.  Slogan,  "The  City  of  Opportunity." 
Mon,  Wed,  Thurs,  Sat,  12:15  noon;  5-7:30  pm. 
Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  8-9  pm ;  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  9  pm- 
12.  Tues,  Fri,  10  am,  12:15  noon,  5-7:30  pm. 
Sun,  11  am-12  noon,  church.    Founded  May  27,  1925. 


James  R. 
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KFWB 

Hollywood,  Calif.  315.6m-950kc.  1000  watts.  War- 
ner Brothers.  Announcer,  William  "Bill"  Ray. 
Mon,  8  am-2:10  pm,  4:30-mid.  Tues,  8  am-2:10  pm, 
4:30-12  mid.     Wed,  8  am-2:10  pm,  4:30-mid.    Thurs, 

8  am-2:10  pm,  4:30-mid.  Fri.  8  am-2:10  pm,  4:30- 
mid.  Sat,  8  am-2:10  pm.  4:30-mid.  Sun,  9  am-1 :30 
pm,  6:30-11   pm. 

KFWC 

Pomona,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Fouch.  Announcer,  Frank  Pierce.  12 
Pacific. 

KFWF 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  St. 
Louis  Truth  Center.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Truth." 
Announcer,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hartmann.  Tues, 
Fri,    9:45    am.      Thurs,    10:45    am.    7:45    pm.      Sun. 

9  am,   10:45,  7:45  pm.     Founded  1925.    Central. 

KFWI 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts. 
Radio  Entertainments,  Inc.  Announcer,  Henry  C. 
Blank.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  7-8  am,  9-1:30  pm,  6-7  pm, 
8:30-11  pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  7-8  am,  9-11  am. 
Tues,  Sat.  10-11  am.  Thurs,  12-1:30  pm,  6-7  pm, 
8:30-9  pm.     Sun,    7:50-9:15  pm.     Pacific. 

KFWM 

Oakland,  Calif.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts.  Oakland 
Educational  Society.  Announcer,  O.  B.  Eddins.  Sun. 
9:45-11  am,  12-2:30  pm,  6-7:45,  9:15-10:15  pm.  Mon, 
2:36-6  pm;  7-8:30  pm.  Tues,  8-9  am;  11-12  am; 
1:30-6  pm,  7-11  pm.  Wed,  2:30-6  pm,  7-8:30  pm. 
Thurs,  8-10  am,  11-12  am,  1:30-6  pm,  7-11  pm. 
Fri,  2:30-6  pm.  7-8:30  pm.  Sat,  8-9  am,  11-12  am, 
1:30-6    pm.    7-11    pm. 

KFXD 

Jerome,  Idaho.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts.  KFXD. 
Inc.  Daily  ex  Sun.  12  n.  Wed,  Sat,  8-10  pm.  Sun, 
11:20-12:20  pm.     Mountain. 

KFXF 

Denver,  Colo.  319m-940kc.  250  watts.  Colorado  Ra- 
dio Corp.  Announcers,  W.  D.  Pyle,  T.  C.  Ekrem. 
Lou  Keplinger.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Denver." 
Daily   ex   Sun,    8  am-6  pm,    6-11.     Sun,   7  pm-1   am. 

Mountain. 

KFXJ 

Edgewater,  Colo.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  R.  G. 
Howell.  Slogan,  "America's  Scenic  Center."  Daily 
ex  Sun,  8  am-1  pm.  Wed,  3:30-10.  Thurs.  3:30- 
10.     Sat,   3:30-11:00.     Mountain. 

KFXR 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Exchange  Ave.  Baptist  church.  Daily,  8-10  pm. 
Sun.    10-12:30,    3-4    pm,    7:30-9:30   pm. 

KFXY 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Kent 
Starkweather.  Announcer,  Frank  Wilburn.  Daily,  12 
n-1  pm,  5-8  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  Sat,  9:30-10:30  pm. 
Mountain. 

KFYO 

Abilene.  Texas.  211.1m-1420kc.  250  watts  day. 
100  watts  night.  T.  E.  Kirksey.  Daily  ex  Sun. 
9-10  am,  11-11:15  am,  12-1  pm,  6-6:30  pm,  8-10. 
Sun,  12-4  pm,  8-10  pm.  Central.  Founded  February 
19,    1927. 

KFYR 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  545.1  m-550kc.  500  watts.  Hoskins- 
Meyer,  Inc.  Announcer,  Stanley  Lucas.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  8:30-12  noon,  1-5:30  pm,  6-9  pm.  Wed,  Sat. 
10-11  pm.  Sun.  10:30-12  n 
December,    1925. 

KGA 

Spokane,    Wash.     204m-1470kc. 

west    Radio    Service    Co.     Announcer,    Harry    Long. 

Daily  ex   Sun,  7-8  am,  exercises;  8-12  n,  chain  pro- 

frams ;  12-12:30,  news,  farm;  12:30-5  pm,  programs: 
pm,    studio;    6    pm,    time,    6-12    pm,    chain.     Sun. 

10  am-2  pm,  chain;  2-7  pm,  chain;  7:30-9  pm, 
church;    9-10   pm.   chain.     Pacific. 

KGAR 

Tucson.  Ariz.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Tucson 
Citizen.  Announcer,  Harold  S.  Sykes.  Tues,  Fri, 
8-9  pm.  Sun,  11  am.  7:30-9  pm.  Installed  June,  1926. 
Mountain. 

KGB 

San  Diego,  Calif.  220-4m-1360kc.  250  watts.  Pick- 
wick Broadcasting  Corp.  Daily.  7-1]  am,  2:30  pm- 
midnight.     Sun,   8  am-12   n,   6  pm-midnight. 

KGBU 

Ketchikan,  Alaska.  333.  lm-900kc.  500  watts.  Alaska 
Radio  &  ^Service  Co.  Announcer,  James  A.  Britton. 
Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Alaska."  Daily  ex  Sun. 
Daily,    12  n-3  pm,   6  pm-10  pm.     Pacific. 

KGBX 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Foster- 
Hall,  Inc.  Announcers.  R.  D.  Foster,  Geo.  E.  Wil- 
son.    Daily  ex  Sun,  6-8  am,  12-1  pm,  4-9  pm.     Sun. 

11  am-12:30  pm.  7:30-8:30  pm.  Founded  Aug.  11, 
1926.     Central. 

KGBZ 

York,  Neb.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts  night,  1000 
watts  day.  Announcer,  Dr.  George  R.  Miller.  Slo- 
gan, "Keep  Your  Hogs  and  Poultry  Healthy." 
Silent  Monday  night.  Tues,  Wed.  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat. 
5,  7,  11  am;  2,  5,  8:30  pm.  Thurs.  7:00  pm,  music. 
Alternate  Sun,  9-11  am,  3-6  pm,  service.  Opened 
August,   1926.     Central. 

KGCA 

Decorah,  Iowa.  236.1m-1270kc.  50  watts.  Sun. 
10  .-im-U:30  am.  Daily  ex  Sun.  9  am-10  am,  12:30 
pm-1 :30  pm.     Chas.   W.   Greenley. 

KGCI 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Lib- 
erty Radio  Sales. 

KGCN 

Concordia,  Kan.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts.  Concor- 
dia Broadcasting  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12:30-1:30  pm, 
7-9.     Founded  August,   1926.     Central. 

KGCR 

Brookings,  S.  D,  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Cutler's 
Radio    Broadcasting   Service,   Inc. 

KGCU 

Mandan,  N.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Mandan 
Radio  Assn.  Announcers.  H.  L.  Dahners,  C.  E.  Bag- 
ley.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-8:30  am,  10-11,  12-1:30  pm, 
6:30-8.  Mon,  11  pm-1 :30  am.  Sun,  11-12  n,  4:30- 
6:30  pm.     Mountain.    Founded  1925. 

KGCX 

.  Vida,  Mont.  211.1m-1420kc.  10  watts.  First  State 
Bank  of  Vida.  Announcer,  E.  E.  Krebsbach.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  12:15-1:15  pm.  Sun,  10:30-12  n.  Mountain. 
Founded  Oct.  1,  1926. 


3-5     pm.      Founded 


5000   watts.     North- 
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KGDA 

Dell  Kapids,  S.  D.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  Home 
Auto  Co.  Sun,  10-11  am,  1 :30-5  pm.  Tues  and  Fri, 
2-3  pm.    Central. 

KGDE 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  C.  L. 
Jaren.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-8:30,  musical  and  time 
signals;  12-1,  musical  and  time  signals;  4-4:45, 
musical;  4:45-5,  news,  weather,  markets;  5-6,  7-8, 
musical.    Licensed  Sept.  15,  1926.    Central. 

KGDM 

Stockton,  Calif.  272.6m-1100kc.  50  watts  day.  Pef- 
fer  Music  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am-1  pm.  2-4  pm. 
Pacific.    Founded  Jan.  1,  1927. 

KGDY 

Oldham,  S.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  IS  watts.  J.  Albert 
Loesch.  Daily  ex  Sun,  11-12:30.  Thurs,  8  pm-11 
pm.    Central. 

KGEF 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts. 
Trinity  Methodist  church.  Announcer,  E.  C.  Huck- 
abee.  Sun,  8  am-8  pm.  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs.  6-11  pm. 
Pacific.     Founded  Dec.   26.  1926. 

KGEK 

Yuma,  Colo.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  Beehler 
Electrical  Equipment  Co. 

KGER 

Long  Beach.  Calif.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  C. 
Merwin  Dobyns,  owner.  Herbert  R.  Conner,  mana- 
ger.    Daily.   8-mid.     Pacific.     Founded  Dec.   19,   1926. 

KGEW 

Fort  Morgan-,  Colo.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  City 
of  Fort  Morgan.  Announcer,  Glenn  S.  White.  Daily 
ex  Sat.  Sun,  5:15-6:30  pm.  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Fri. 
8-10  pm.  Sun,  11-12:15  n.  Mountain.  Founded  Jan. 
15.   1927. 

KGEZ 

Kalispell,  Mont.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  station.  Announcers.  John  E. 
Parker,  L.  Jackson.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12-1  pm,  6-7  pm. 
Thurs,  9-10  pm.  Fri,  10-11  pm.  Sun,  11  am-12  n. 
Mountain.     Founded   Feb.    20.    1927. 

KGFF 

Alva,  Okla.  211.lm-1420kc.  100  watts.  Earl  E. 
Hampshire.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12  n-l:30  pin,  6-8  pm. 
Sun,  3  pm-5  pm. 

KGFG 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Faith  Tabernacle  Assn.,  Inc. 

KGFH 

Glendale,  Calif.  299.8m-1000kc.  250  watts.  Fred- 
erick Robinson.  Slogan.  "Keeping  Glendale  Folks 
Happy."  Daily  ex  Sun.  9-12  n.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri, 
Sat,   5-1    am.     Pacific.     Founded   Feb.   7,   1927. 

KGFI 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
Eagle  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12  n, 
3  pm,  8-10  pm.  Sun,  10:45  am.  7:45  pm,  sermons. 
Central. 

KGFJ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Ben 
S.  McGlashan.  Slogan.  "Keeping  Good  Folks  Joy- 
ful Twenty- four  Hours  a  Day."  24-hour  service. 
Pacific.     Founded  Jan.    18,   1927. 

KGFK 

Hallock.  Minn.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  Kittson 
County  Enterprise.  Tues,  Wed,  Fri,  7:30-9:30  pm. 
Mon.   Wed,  Fri,  12:15-1:15  pm. 

KGFL 

Raton,  N.  M.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  Hubbard- 
Murphy. 

KGFW 

Ravenna.  Neb.  288.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Otto  F. 
Sothman.  Announcer,  R.  H.  McConnell.  Slogan. 
"Catering  to  the  Home  Folks."  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:10 
am.   12:30-1:30  pm,    1-6.     Central. 

KGFX 

Pierre,  S.  D.  516.9m-580kc.  200  watts.  6  am-6  pm. 
Dana  McNeil.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12:15  pm,  news,  weather. 
Central. 

KGGF 

Picher.  Okla.  296.9m-1010kc.  500  watts.  Dr.  D.  L. 
Connell.  Daily  ex  Thurs,  12  n-1  pm,  6-9:30  pm. 
Central.    On  air  Sept.  1,  1927. 

KGGM 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  243.8m-1230kc.  500  watts.  New 
Mexico  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Daily,  11  am-2  pin. 
6   to  10  pm. 

KGHA 

Pueblo,  Colo.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  George  H. 
Sweeney  and  N.   S.   Walpole. 

KGHB 

Honolulu,  H.  I.  227.1m-1320kc.  250  watts.  Radio 
Sales  Co.  Announcer,  Gaylord  Byron.  Mon,  Tues, 
Wed,  Fri,  9-10  am,  11:30-1  pm.  3:30-5.  6-10.  Thurs. 
9-10  am.  11:30-1  pm.  3:30-5.  6-7.  Sat.  9-10  am. 
11:30-1  pm,  3:30-5.  6-12  mid.  Sun.  10-12  n.  6-10 
pm.  157%  meridian,  2%  hours  earlier  than  Pacific. 
Founded  Sept.  28.  1927. 

KGHD 

Missoula.  Mont.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts.  6  am-8 
pm.    Elmore-Nash  Broadcasting  Corp. 

KGHF 

Pueblo,  Colo.  227.1m-1320kc.  250  watts.  Curtis  P. 
Ritchie,  Joe  E.  Finch.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Pueblo."  Announcer.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Daily.  8  am-1 :30 
pm.   4-11    pm.     Mountain. 

KGHG 

McGhee,  Ark.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Chas.  W. 
McCollum. 

KGHI 

Little  Rock.  Ark.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  Berean 
Bible  Class. 

KGHL 

Billings,  Mont.  315.6m-950kc.  500  watts.  7-12 
mid.     Northwestern  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

KGHX 

Richmond.  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc.  50  watts.  Ft. 
Bend  County  School  Board. 

KGIQ 

Twin  Falls.  Idaho.  227.1m-1320kc.  250  watts.  Stan- 
ley  M.   Soule. 

KGIR 

Butte.  Mont.  220.4m-1360kc.  250  watts.  Symons 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers.  Leo  McMullen.  Clark 
Kellett,  Emmett  Burke.  Daily  ex  Sun.  7  am-12  n; 
4-6  pm,  7-8  pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  8  pm-mid.  Sat,  8  pm- 
2  am.     Sun,  2-6  pm,   7-12  mid.     Mon.  10-12  mid. 


KGIW 

Trinidad,  Colo.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Trinidad 
Creamery  Co. 

KGJF 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  336.9m-890kc.  250  watts.  First 
Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Daily  ex.  Sunday,  10:30 
am-12  n.  2:30-5  pm.  7:30-8:30  pm.  Sun,  11  am, 
6-12  mid.     First  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

KGKB 

Brownwood,  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  Eagle 
Pub.    Co.     7:30-8:30. 

KGKL 

San  Angelo.  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
KGKL.  Inc. 

KGKO 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  S26m-570kc.  250  watts 
night,  500  watts  daytime.  The  Wichita  Falls  Broad- 
cast Co.  Announcer.  Zack  Hurt.  Daily,  8-10  am. 
12-1:30  pm,  5-6  pm,  7-10  pm.  Sun.  11-12:30.  3-6, 
7:30-9. 

KGO 

Oakland.  Calif.  379.5m-790kc.  7500  watts.  Gen. 
Elec.  Co.  Announcer,  Howard  I.  Milbolland.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  9:30-10:30  am,  11:30-1  pm,  1,  stocks;  4-5, 
orchestra;  10:30-11:30  am.  Daily  ex  Sun.  Mon. 
4-11:45  pm.  Tues,  4:30-12.  Wed,  3-11.  Thurs, 
3-12.     Fri.  4-12.     Sal,   3:30  pm-1  am.     Pacific. 

KGRC 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Eugene  J.  Roth.  Announcers,  L.  G.  Weber  and  J. 
Savage.  Daily,  6-7  am.  8:30-10  am,  2-3  pm,  6-7  pm. 
8-9  pm.  Tues,  9:30-10  pm.  Fri.  9-10  pm.  Sun, 
9-11  am,  1-2  pm,  8-9  pm.  Central.  Opened  Jan.  31, 
1927. 

KGRS 

Amarillo,  Texas.  212.6m-1410kc.  1000  watts.  Gish 
Radio  Service.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:30  am,  10,  11:45, 
6:30.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  9  pm.  Sun,  8-11  am,  2-5  pm. 
Central. 

KGTT 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts. 
Glad  Tidings  Temple  and  Bible  Institute.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  9-11  am,  music;  12:30-1  pm.  Scripture  study; 
1-2,  shopping  hour;  2-4,  classical  and  foreign  record- 
ings; 4-4:30,  children's  recordings;  4:30-6,  request 
programs;  Wed,  Thurs,  8-10  pm,  studio  programs 
and  church  services.  Sun,  2:30-3  pm,  Sunday 
school;  3-5  pm,  7:30-10  pm,  church  services.  Pacific. 
Founded  Nov.,   1925. 

KGU 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.  319m-940kc.  500  watts.  Marion 
A.  Mulrony.  Announcer,  Homer  Tyson.  Daily,  12-1 
pm.  Mon,  Wed.  Fri,  10:30-11  am.  Daily  ex  Sat, 
Sun.  5-6  pm.  Mon,  Tues.  Thurs,  7:30-9:30  pm. 
Fri,  8-9:30  pm.  Sat,  2-4:30  pm,  sports.  Sun,  7-9:30 
pm.  157%  meridian,  2Vz  hours  earlier  than  Pacific. 
Founded  May   11,   1922.  ' 

KGW 

Portland,  Ore.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts.  Oregonian 
Publishing  Co.  Announcer,  Paul  Connet.  Slogan, 
"KGW,  Keep  Growing  Wiser."  Daily.  2-2:20.  stock 
quotations.  Mon,  7:15  am-2:20  pm.  6-11  pm.  Tues. 
8  am-1  pm,  2-4  pm,  6-12  pm.  Wed,  7:15-7:30  am. 
8  am-4  pm,  5:30-12  mid.  Thurs,  9:15  am-12:30  pm. 
2-4  pm,  6-12  pm.  Fri,  7:15-7:30  am,  9:30-n,  5:30-12 
pm.  Sat,  8  am-2:20  pm,  5-12  pm.  Sun,  11  am-12:30 
pm,    1  :30-ll    pm.     Pacific. 

KGY 

Lacey,  Wash.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts  day.  10 
watts  night.  St.  Martins  College.  Announcer,  Se- 
bastian Ruth.  Slogan.  "Out  Where  the  Cedars  Meet 
the  Sea."  Sun,  Tues,  Thurs,  8:30-9:30  pm.  Pacific. 
Opened  April  5,  1922. 

KHJ 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts.  Don 
Lee.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8  am,  9,  time:  12:30,  news; 
1:30-12  mid.  Sun,  8:30  am.  concert;  10:30,  service: 
1-12.     Pacific. 

KHQ 

Spokane,  Wash.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts.  Louis 
Wasmer,  Inc.  Announcer,  C.  P.  Underwood.  Slogan. 
"Tells  the  World."  Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-12  mid. 
Sun,    10:30  am-10:30   pm.     Pacific. 

KIAF 

Sihtipoc.  Minn.  <>22.3m-710kc.  500  watts.  Steele  Co. 
Slogan.  "Far  from  the  Maddening  Crowd."  Mon. 
Wed,    Fri.  7-8  pm.     Sun.  2-3  pm.     Central. 

KICK 

Red  Oak.  Iowa.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Red  Oak 
Radio  Corp.  Announcer.  Oliver  Reiley.  Daily  ex 
Sun.  7:30-8:30  am.  n-1  pm,  7-9  pm.  Wed,  7  pm-1  am. 
Founded   1923.     Central. 

KID 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  227.1m-1320kc.  250  watts. 
Jack  W.   Duckworth,  Jr. 

KIDO 

Boise.  Idaho.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts.  Boise 
Broadcast  Station.  Announcer.  C.  G.  Phillips.  Slogan. 
"The  Voice  of  Idaho."  Daily.  7:30  am-S:45  pm. 
Founded  Oct..    1921.     Mountain. 

KJBS 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  280.2m-1070kc.  100  watts. 
Julius  Brunton  8c  Sons  Co.  Announcers.  Gordon 
Brown,  R.  J.  Smith.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-5:30  pm. 
Sun,  9  am-5:30  pm.     Pacific.     Founded  Jan..  1925. 

KJR 

Seattle,  Wash.  309.1m-970kc.  5000  watts.  North- 
west Radio  Service  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun.  7  am-12  mid. 
Sun.   10  am- II   pm.     Pacific.    Opened  July  -'.    192a 

KKP 

Seattle,  Wash.  218.8m-1370kc.  15  watts.  City  of 
Seattle.     Daily,   10  pm.     Pacific.     Opened  Dec.   1926. 

KLCN 

Blythcville.  Ark.  232.4m-1290kc.  50  watts.  Edgar 
G.   Harris. 

KLRA 

Little    Rack,   Ark.     215.7m-1390kc.     1000  watts.     .\r- 
k.Tn-..is  Broadcasting  Co. 
KLS 

Oakland.  Calif.  208.2m-1440kc.  250  watts.  Warner 
Bros.   Radio  Supplies.    Daily  11:30  am-2 :30  pm.    Sun. 

10  am- 1  2  n. 

KLX 

Oakland.  Calif.  340.7m-880kc.  500  watts.  Oakland 
Tribune.  Announcer,  Charles  Lloyd.  Slogan.  "Where 
Rail  and  Water  Meet."  Daily  ex  Sun.  7  am-1 1  pm. 
Sun.  5-6  pm.     Pacific,     Founded  Nov.   20.   1923, 

KLZ 

Denver  Colo.  535.4m-560kc.  1000  watts.  Reynolds 
Radio  Co.  Announcer,  Vern  Hiner,  Slogan.  "Pioneer 
Broadcasting  Station  of  the  West."  Dailj  es  Sun. 
7    am-tnid.      Sun.    10    am-tnid.      Mountain.      Founded 

I'M  ' 


KMA 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.  322.4m-930kc.  1000  watts.  Mas 
Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  Announcer,  Earl  E.  May.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  6-7:30  am,  9:30-11  am.  12:30-2  pm,  3:30-5 
pm;  6:30-8:30.  Mon,  6:30-mid.  Wed,  Fri,  10-11:30 
pm.  Sun,  8-9  am,  12:15-3  pm,  4-7  pm,  8-11  pm 
Central.    Founded  Jan.,  1925. 

KMBC 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  315.6m-950kc.  1000  watts  night. 
2500  watts  day.  Midland  Broadcast  Central.  An- 
nouncers. Arthur  B.  Church,  Dick  Smith,  Kenneth 
Krahl,  George  Biggar,  Ted  Molone,  Dr.  Frank 
Criley.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-7:30  am,  morning  health 
program;  7:30-8,  educational;  9-9:30,  entertainment 
features,  9:40-10,  the  morning  mail;  10-10:30,  home- 
makers'  hour;  10:40-11:30,  program  features,  organ: 
12-10-1  pm,  Dinnerbell  program;  3:30-5,  matinee  pro- 
gram, town  crier;  6-7  dinner  music;  8-10  Columbia 
chain.  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  6:30-7  am,  devotional  serv- 
ice; 10  pm-1  am,  entertainment  features.  Sun,  7:30- 
9  am,  Bible  study:  9:30-11  am.  Church  services;  2-6 
pm,  Columbia  chain;  6-7  pm.  Vespers;  7-10  pm,  Co- 
lumbia chain;  10-11  pm,  studio  service.  Founded 
April.   1922.     Central. 

KMED 

Medford,  Ore.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  W.  J.  Vir- 
gin. Daily  ex  Sun,  9:30  am-1 :30  pm;  5:30-6:15  pm ; 
Mon.  Tues.  Thurs.  Fri,  8-10  pm.  Sun,  11  am-12  n, 
church;  8-9  pm,  church.  Pacific.  Founded  Dec.  22, 
1926. . 

KMIC 

Inglewood,  Calif.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts.  Dal- 
ton's.  Inc.  Daily,  8-10  am,  12-2  pm.  Mon,  Tues. 
Wed.  Fri,  5-12  pm.  Thurs,  Sat,  5-8  pm,  10:30-12 
pm.     Pacific.     Founded  Jan.    10.   1927. 

KMJ 

Fresno.  Calif.  249.9m-12nokc.  100  watts.  Fresno 
Bee.  Daily  ex  Sun,  5-11  pm.  Pacific.  Founded  Oct 
1,   1922. 

KMMJ 

Clay  Center,  Neb.  405.2m-740kc.  1000  watts.  M. 
M.  Johnson  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am-6  pm.  Founded 
1925.     Central. 

KMO 

Tacoma,    Wash.     223.7m-1340kc.     500    watts.     KMO, 
Inc.    Announcer,  Carl  E.  Haymond.  Daily,  6:45-12  n, 
Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  6-9  pm.    Tues.  Thurs.  Sat,  6-10 
Sun.    9-10    pm.      Tues.    Thurs,    Sat.    8:30-12:30    am. 
Sun.  6-9:30  pm.    Pacific.    Founded  Aug.  25,  1926. 

KMOX-KFQA 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  275.1m-1090kc.  5000  watts.  The 
Voice  of  St.  Louis.  Announcer,  George  Junkin. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  6:30  am,  setting  up  exercises;  7:30 
am,  organ;  9  am,  shoppers'  Ramblers  program;  9:40. 
market  reports,  talks,  music;  12  n,  farm  flash;  1 
pm,  orchestra;  2,  bid  and  offer  market;  2:30,  studio 
program;  5,  market  summary:  5:30,  Lady  Bee,  the 
story  hook  lady;  5:45,  nursery  and  orchard  talks; 
6,  children's  club;  6:30,  Melody  Maids.  Mon,  Tues, 
Wed,  Thurs,  Fri  and  Sun,  Columbia  chain;  10  pm. 
Daily  News;  10:10,  Amos  and  Andy.  Mondav. 
10:20,  Skouras  Monday  Night  Club;  11:40-1  am. 
dance  music.  Sat,  6:30-10  studio  programs.  Sun. 
2-4,  Columbia  chain;  4-4:30  studio  jrogram;  4:30-5 
Columbia   chain;  5-8,   studio  programs. 

KMTR 

Hollywood.  Calif.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  KMTR 
Radio  Corp.  Daily,  6-9  am,  1-3  pm,  6-10  pm,  11 
pm-1  am.     Pacific.    Installed  June,  1925. 

KNX 

Hollywood.  Calif.  285.5m-1050kc.  5000  watts.  West- 
ern Broadcast  Co.  Announcer,  "Town  Crier."  Daily 
ex  Sun,  6:45  am,  exercises;  8,  prayer;  8:58.  time: 
9.  news;  10,  Town  Crier;  10:30,  economics;  1:30 
pm,  hook  talk;  2-4,  4:55,  markets;  5,  5:30,  music: 
5:45,  Town  Crier;  6:30,  dinner  music.  Mon,  Tues. 
Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  7-1  am.  Sat.  7-2  am.  Sun.  10- 
12:30  pm.  church  service;  12:45-1:45,  2-4,  6:30-9. 
9-10:30.     Installed  Oct.    11.   1924.     Pacific. 

KOA 

Denver,  Colo.  361.2m-830kc.  12.500  watts.  Gen- 
eral Elec.  Co.  Announcers,  Freeman  Talbot,  Ralph 
Freese,  Everett  E.  Foster,  Julian  H.  Riley.  Daily 
ex  Sat.  Sun.  11  am,  NBC.  11-45  studio.  Hon, 
12-1:15  pm,  time  signals,  stocks.  Aladdin.  5:30  pm. 
stocks;  6,  band;  6:30.  NBC;  7.  studio;  7:30.  NBC: 
9:05.  G.  E.  Hour;  10-12.  NBC.  Tues.  12-1:15  pm. 
time  signals,  stocks.  Aladdin;  2:30,  bridge;  3:30. 
matinee;  5,  NBC:  6,  NBC;  6:30,  farm  question 
box;  7.  NBC:  9,  answers  to  financial  questions; 
9:05.  NBC.  Wed.  12-12:30.  time  signals,  stocks. 
Aladdin;  6.  stocks;  9-11.  studio:  11-12,  NBC 
Thurs.  8:45  am.  NBC;  12-12:15.  time  si^uls. 
stocks;  12:15-1:15.  NBC;  3:30.  matinee:  5:30  stocks; 
6.  NBC;  6:30  Brown  Palace:  7.  NBC:  8:30,  Exten- 
sion  services;  9.  Reese  Quartet.  Fri,  9-10,  NBC; 
10-11.  shopping  hour;  12-1:15.  tune  signals,  stocks. 
Aladdin:  2-3,  NBC:  5:30.  stocks;  6.  NBC:  8:30. 
answers  to  financial  questions;  9:05.  NBC:  Hi. 
studio;  11-12,  NBC.  Sat.  12-1:30.  time  signals. 
stocks.  Aladdin:  1:30-2:30.  NBC:  5-".  NBC.  Sun. 
12-1:30.  time  signals,  stocks.  Aladdin:  1:30 
NBC;  5-9.  NBC:  9.  Sunday  School.  9:30-10:30.  dance. 
Founded  Dec.   15,  1924.     Mountain. 

KOAC 

Corvallis.  Ore.  545.1m-550kc  1000  watts.  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College.  Announcer.  W.  I.  K.,.t- 
derly.  Mon,  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat.  12-1  pm. 
2:30-4   pm,    7-8.     Pacific.     Founded    Dec. 

KOB 

State  College.  N.  M.  254.1m-llS0kc.  10.000  watts 
N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts.  Announcer. 
Marshall  Beck.  Slogan.  "The  Sunshine  State  oi 
America."  Daily  11:55-1  pm.  time,  weather,  mar- 
kets, road  reports,  news,  music,  weather,  time.  Sun. 
6-9.  Mon.  6-7:30.  3:30-10  lues.  6-7:30,  8-9.  Wed. 
6-8,  8:30-10,  Thurs.  6-7:30,  8-9:30.  Fri,  6-S, 
Sat,   6-9.      Founded    1920.     Mountain. 

KOCW 

Chickasha,    Okla.     214.2m-1400kc     500    watt. 

250   watts   night.     Okla.    College   tor   Women.     An- 
nouncer,  Ollie    Dean   Cook     Slogan,    "Voice   ^^   the 
Great   Southwest."     Dailj   ex  Sun.  o-io  am.   I 
l  pm.  i."  pin.    Sun.  10:50-12  n.  6:304:30  pm.    Ceo 
tral.     Pounded   Nov.    1922, 

KOH 

Reno.   New     H8.8m-1370kc     100  watts.     Jav    Peteis. 
Inc.      P.iilv    e\    Sun.    7-9    am.     10-3    inn.    5:30-9    pm. 
Sun.    10:30-3    pm.    B-10,    5:30   pnv-8:3o    pm.     Sun.    11 
am-2:30  pin.  <<  ptn-9  pm. 
KOIL 

Council     Bluffs.     Iowa.      238m-1260kc      1000. 
Mon.i  Motor  Oil  Co.    Announcers.  Harold  Fair.  W  i' 
son    Dot)    .md    ('.corse    Roesler.      Dailj    c\    Sun.    6-10 
am,    markets,    news,    weather;   Columbia   Ch.. 
am-2    pm.    news,    musio.il:    5    pm-12    mid.    m 
Columbia   Chain.     Sun.    10-11    am.   services.   Columbia 
Chain;   12:15   pm-12  mid.  musical,   Columbia   ' 
Central     Founded  July  10.   1925. 


88 


kc.  1000  watts. 
N.  H.  Marshall. 
Pacific.      Founded 


KOIN 

Portland,  Ore.  319m-940kc.  1000  watts.  KOIN. 
Inc.  Announcers,  Art  Kirkham,  Gene  Baker.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  9  am-10  am,  11  am.  12  n,  1  pm,  3  pm,  5 
pm,  6  pm,  7  pm,  8  pm,  9  pm,  10  pm,  11  pm,  12  n. 
Sat,  11-2  am.  Sunday,  12  n-1  pm,  1:30-2:30  pm, 
6-7  pm,  7:50-9  pm,  10-11  pm.  Pacific.  Founded 
April,  1926. 

KOL 

Seattle,  Wash.  236.1m-1270kc.  1000  watts.  Seattle 
Broadcasting  Co.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs.  6:45  am 
to  mid.  Fri,  Sat,  6:45  am-1  am.  Pacific.  Founded 
May,  1922. 

KOMO 

Seattle,  Wash.  325.9m-920kc.  1000  watts.  Fisher's 
Blend  Station,  Inc.  Announcers,  George  Godfrey, 
Art  Lindsay,  James  Harvey,  Bob  Vierling.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  10  am,  health  exercises;  10:15  am,  recipes; 
7:55  am,  inspirational;  12  n,  U.  S.  Farm  Talks;  5 
pm.  Kiddies'  Court  of  Storyland;  5:30,  stocks;  5:45, 
news;  6-12:30  am,  music.  Sun,  11  am-11  pm.  Pa- 
cific.    Founded  Dec.   31,   1926. 

KORE 

Eugene,  Ore.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Eugene 
Broadcast  Station.  Daily  8:30-11  am,  12-1:30  pm, 
3-4  pm,  5-9  pm.  Sun,  11-12  am,  2-3  pm,  4:30-5  pm, 
7:30-9  pm. 

KOY 

Phoenix,  Ariz.     215.7m-1390kc.  500  watts.     Nielsen 

Radio  Supply  Co.     Announcers,  E.  A.  Nielsen,  J.  A. 

Murphy,  W.  T.  Hogg.  Slogan,  "The  Radio  Voice  of 
Arizona."     Mountain. 

KPCB 

Seattle.  Wash.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Pacific 
Coast  Biscuit  Co.  Announcer,  L.  D.  Greenway. 
Sun,  11  am-12:30  pm,  7:30-9  pm.  Mon,  8  am-4:30 
pm.  Tues,  4  pm-12  mid.  Wed,  8  am-4:30  pm. 
Thurs,  4  pm-12  mid.  Fri,  8  am-4:30  pm.  Sat,  4  pm- 
12  mid.    Pacific.    Founded  April  1,  1927. 

KPJM 

Prescott,  Ariz.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  Miller 
&  Klahn.    12-1  pm,  3-4,   5:30-8. 

KPLA 

Los    Angeles,    Calif.      299.8m-1000 
Pacific    Development    Radio    Co. 
Daily,    6    am-7    pm,    9    pm-6    am. 
March,  1927. 

KPO 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  440.9m-680kc.  5000  watts. 
Hale  Bros,  and  the  Chronicle.  Announcer,  Curtis 
Peck.  Slogan.  "The  Voice  of  San  Francisco,  The 
City  by  the  Golden  Gate."  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-8 
am,  exercises;  8,  music;  9:30-10:30,  utility  features; 
12  n,  time,  weather,  music.  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Fri, 
2  pm.  Thurs,  Fri,  12:30  pm,  club  programs.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  4:30-12  mid.  Sun,  9:00  am-1  pm,  church;  3- 
9:30  pm.     Pacific. 

KPOF 

Denver,  Colo.  340.7m-S80kc.  500  watts.  Pillar  of 
Fire,  Inc.  Slogan,  "And  the  Lord  Went  Before 
Them  in  a  Pillar  of  Fire."  Sun,  9-10  am,  studio 
church  service.  Tues,  Fri,  7:30-9  pm,  music  and 
lecture.  Thurs,  6:45-7:20  am,  Bible  class.  Sat. 
7:15-8:15  pm,  Young  People's  hour.     Mountain. 

KPPC 

Pasadena,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  Pasa- 
dena Presbyterian  Church.  Announcer,  Frederick 
T.  Swift,  Jr.  Sun.  9:45  am-1 2:45  pm,  6:45-9  pm. 
Wed,  7-9  pm.     Founded  Dec.   25,   1924.     Pacific. 

KPQ 

Seattle,  Wash.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Taft 
and  Wasmer,  Inc.  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  8  am-4  pm. 
Mon,   Wed,  Fri,   4:30-11.     Sun,  8  and  11   am. 

KPRC 

Houston.  Texas.  32S.9m-920kc.  1000  watts.  Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch.  Slogan,  "Kotton  Port  Rail  Cen- 
ter." Announcers,  Alfred  P.  Daniel,  Ted  Hills  and ' 
I.  S.  Roberts.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:30  am,  10  am. 
Housewives'  Hour;  11  am,  time,  weather,  markets; 
12  n,  entertainment;  2-4  pm,  5-12  mid.  Sun,  11  am, 
services;  12:30  pm-mid,  entertainment.  Founded 
May  8,    1925.     Central. 

KPSN 

Pasadena.  Calif.  315.6m-950kc.  1000  watts.  Pasa- 
dena Star-News.  Announcer,  P.  C.  Pryor.  Daily  ex 
Sun.  First  Sunday  of  mo;  8-9  pm.  Second  and 
fourth  Sundays,  12:15  pm,  news;  6,  news.  Sun, 
10:30-12:30    am.      Installed    Nov.    23,    1925.     Pacific. 

KPWF 

Westminster,  Calif.  201.6m-1490kc.  5000  to  10,000 
watts.     Pacific  Western   Broadcasting   Federation. 

KQV 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  217.3m-1380kc.  500  watts.  Double- 
day-Hill  Elec.  Co.  Announcers,  Ford  Miller,  Ted 
Kaufman,  Floyd  Donber.  Daily  ex  Sun,  11-1  pm, 
3-5  pm,  6-12  mid.  Sun,  10-11  am,  1-2  pm,  5-10  pm. 
Eastern. 

KQW 

San  Jose,  Calif.  296.9m-1010kc.  500  watts.  Pacific 
Agricultural  Foundation.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am-12 :30 
pm,  music;  12:30-1,  market  reports;  1-5,  music;  5- 
5:30  children's  hour;  5:30-6,  Aunt  Sammy;  6-6:20, 
U.  S.  D.  A. ;  6:20-6:50,  market  reports;  6:50,  Farm- 
ers' exchange;  7,  news,  weather,  markets;  7:20,  farm 
topics;  7:30.  mail  bag;  7:40,  talk;  7:55,  riddles;  8- 
9:30,  program;  Sun,  10:15  am-7:30-  pm,  church. 
Pacific. 

KRE 

Berkeley,  Calif.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Berkeley.  Pacific  School 
of  Religion.  Daily,  8-11:30  am,  2-4:45  pm,  7-8  pm, 
ex  Wed,  7  pm-12  mid,  10-12  mid.  Sun,  11  am-7:45 
pm. 

rKRGV 

5  Harlingen,  Texas.  238m-1260kc.  500  watts.  Valley 
Uadio  Electric  Corp.  Sun,  8:15  am-9:15  am,  12:30 
pm-2  pm,  5  pm-7  pm.  Daily,  6  am-10  am,  1  pm  to 
4  pm.  Mon,  9  pm-11  pm.  Tues,  7  pm-9  pm.  Wed, 
9-11  pm.    Thurs,  7-9  pm.    Fri,  9-11  pm.    Sat,  7-9  pm. 

KRLD 

Dallas,  Texas.  288.3m-1040kc.  10,000  watts.  KRLD, 
Inc.  Announcer,  T.  J.  Driggers,  Jr.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
9-11  am.  12:30-2  pm,  2:30-3  pm,  3-4  pm.  5-6  pm, 
8-9,  10-11  pm.  Sat,  mid-3  am.  Sun,  9:30-10:30  am, 
12:30-6  pm.  7-8  pm,  10-11  pm.  Central.  Founded 
Oct.  30,  1926. 

KRMD 

Shreveport,  La.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Airphan 
Radio  Shop.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8:30  am-1  pm.  Sun, 
8:30   am-9:30  am. 

KRSC 

Seattle,  Wash.  267.7m-1120kc.  50  watts.  Radio 
Sales  Corp.  Announcer,  Robert  E.  Friebe.  Daily, 
sunrise  to  sunset.     Pacific. 


KSAC 

Manhattan,  Kan.  516.9m-S80kc.  500  watts  nights. 
1000  watts  days.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Announcer,  Lisle  L.  Longsdorf.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8-9 
am,  10-11  am,  12:30-1:30  pm,  4:30-5:30  pm.  Central. 
Founded  Dec.    1,   1924. 

KSCJ 

Sioux  City,  la.  22S.4m-1330kc.  1000  watts.  The 
Sioux    City    Journal.      Announcer,    C.    W.    Corkhill. 

Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-8:50,  markets,  weather,  9:30-1 
pm,  news,  music;  3-7  pm,  music,  educational;  8-9. 
Sun,  10:30  am,  2  pm,  8.  Central.  Opened  April  4, 
1927. 

KSD 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  545.1m-550kc.  500  watts.  Pulitzer 
Pub  Co.  Announcers,  W.  F.  Ludgate,  R.  L.  Coe. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9:40  am,  10:40,  11:40,  12:40.  1:40, 
3:40.  Mon,  Fri,  Sat,  7-11:30  pm.  Tues,  7-9:30  pm. 
10-11  pm.  Wed  and  Fri,  9-9.15  am;  9:50-11  am, 
11:45-12:15.  Wed,  7-10:30  pm.  Thurs,  7-10  pm. 
Sun,  12:30-1:30  pm,  4:30-9:15  pm.  Central.  Founded 
June  24,   1922. 

KSEI 

Pocatello,  Idaho.  333.1m-900kc.  250  watts.  KSEI 
Broadcasting  Assn.  Announcer,  W.  J.  O'Connor. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  11  am-12  m,  3-4  pm,  6-8.  9-11.  Sun, 
9-11   pm.    Mountain.     Opened  Jan,  1925. 

KSL 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  265.3m-1130kc.  5000  watts. 
Radio  Service  Corp.  of  Utah.  Announcers,  Roscoe 
Grover,  Douglas  Nowell,  Douglas  Done.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  6:30-12  n,  12  n-1  pm.  2  pm,  2  pm-12  mid.  Sun, 
9:30-11:30   pm.     Mountain. 

KSMR 

Santa  Maria,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Santa 
Maria  Valley  Railroad  Company.  Announcer,  Syd- 
ney C.  Peck.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun,  11-1,  2:30-3:30,  6-7, 
8-9:30.  Sat.  11-2,  6-7.  8-9.  Pacific.  Founded  Dec. 
3,    1925. 

KSO 

Clarinda,  Iowa.  217.3m-1380kc.  500  watts.  Berry 
Seed  Co.  Announcer,  Joe  Faassen.  Slogan,  "Keep 
Serving  Others."  Daily  ex  Sun.  6:30-8  am.  10:30-11, 
11:45-1  pm,  3-4,  6:30-8  pm,  9-10  pm.  Sun,  11-12  n. 
2:30-3:30  pm.    Founded  Nov.  2,  1925.    Central. 

KSOO 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  270.1m-1110kc.  2000  watts.  Sioux 
Falls  Broadcast  Assn.  Announcer,  Randall  Ryan. 
Slogan,  "A  Friendly  Station  in  a  Friendly  City." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am-6  pm.  Sun,  9:30  am-6  pm. 
Limited  time  nights.     Central.     Founded  1922. 

KSTP 

St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  Minn.  (tr.  Wescott,  Minn;). 
205.4m-1460kc.  10,000  watts.  The  National  Battery 
Station.  Slogan.  "The  Call  of  the  North."  Daily  ex 
Sun,  7  am-5  pm;  10-10:20;  12  mid,  12:45  am.  Mon, 
6  to  10:45  pm.  Tues  and  Sat,  6  to  10  pm.  Wed, 
Thurs  and  Fri,  6-9:30  pm.  Sun,  12:30-9:45  pm. 
Central.     Founded   May,    1924. 

KTAB 

Oakland,  Calif.  S45.1m-550kc.  500  watts.  Pickwick 
Stages  Station.  Announcers,  Mel  Le  Mon,  Irving 
Krick,  W.  G.  Hobart.  Slogan,  "Knowledge,  Truth 
and  Beauty."  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:45-1:30  pm,  4  pm-2 
am.  Sun,  9:45-12:30  pm,  1  pm-9  pm.  Pacific. 
Opened  August   1,    1925. 

KTAP 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Robert  B.  Bridge,  Alamo  Broadcasting  Co.  Slogan, 
"Kum  to  America's  Playground."  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-8 
am,  11-12,  1-2  pm,  3-4,  6-7,  9-12.  Sun,  5-7  pm,  9-12. 
Central.     Founded  September  15,  1927. 

KTAT 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  241.8m-1240kc.  1000  watts. 
Texas  Air  Transport  Broadcast  Co.  Announcer, 
Alva  R.  Willgus.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10:30-11:30  am. 
12:30-1:30  pm,  2:15-3,  7:30-8:30,  9:30-11.  Wed. 
10:30-11:30  am,  12:30-1:30  pm.  Sun,  11-12  n,  2-4 
pm,  7:30-11.     Central. 

KTBI 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  230.6m  -  1300kc.  750  watts. 
Bible  Inst,  of  Los  Angeles.  Announcer,  H.  P.  Herd- 
man.  Mon  to  Fri,  8  am-2:30  pm.  Mon,  Fri,  Sat, 
7-10  pm.  Sun,  6-7,  8-10  pm.  Pacific.  Founded 
September,   1922. 

KTBR 

Portland,  Ore.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts.  M.  E. 
Brown.  Announcer,  M.  E.  Brown.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6-7 
pm,  dinner  program,  markets.  Mon,  Thurs,  Sat, 
8-12.  Mon,  9-12  mid.  Sun,  10  am-12:15  pm.  2-4  pm, 
7:30-10  pm,  church  services.  Pacific.  Opened  Sept. 
23,    1925. 

KTBS 

Shreveport,  La.  206.8m-1450kc.  1000  watts.  Shreve- 
port Broadcasting  Assn.  Announcer,  W.  G.  Patter- 
son. Daily  ex  Sun,  9:15  am,  12:15  pm,  2:15,  mar- 
kets, weather,  news;  6  pm,  11  pm.  studio  program. 
Sun,  11  am,  7:30  pm.  Central.  Founded  March  14, 
1922. 

KTHS 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.  288.3-1040kc. 
10,000  watts.  The  Hot  Springs  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Announcer,  G.  C.  Arnoux.  Slogan,  "Kum  to 
Hot  Springs."  Daily  ex  Sun,  11:30  am-12 :30  pm. 
Mon,  Sat,  6-6:30  pm.  7-9  pm.  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs, 
Fri,  7-8,  9-10.  11-12  mid.  Sun,  11  am-12 :30  pm, 
8-10  pm,  11  pm-12  mid.  Installed  Dec.  20,  1924. 
Central. 

KTM 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts. 
Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corp.  Daily  and  Sun,  6-8  am; 
1-5  pm;  8-12  m.     Pacific. 

KTNT 

Muscatine,  Iowa.  256.3m-1170kc:  5000  watts.  Nor- 
man Baker.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Labor  and 
Farmer."  Announcers,  Norman  Baker,  Win.  Mc- 
Faddeu.  Charles  Salisbury,  Rene  Bellows,  Fonda 
Tarvis.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am-6  pm,  10  pm-12  pm. 
Sun.  12-1  pm,  2:30  pm-4:30  pm.  Central.  Founded 
1924. 

KTSA 

San  Antonio.  Texas  (tr.  Woodlawn  Hills).  232.4m- 
1290kc.  1000  watts  night,  2000  watts  day.  Lone 
Star  Broadcast  Co.  Sun,  9-11  am.  1  to  2:30  pm, 
6-9:30  pm.  Mon,  7-11  am,  2-2:30  pm,  5:30-6:45, 
8-9:30  pm.  Tues,  7-11  am,  2-2:30  pm,  5:30-9:30  pm. 
Wed,  7-11  am,  2-2:30  pm,  5:30-6:45  pm,  10-11:30 
pm.  Thurs,  7-11  am,  2-2:30  pm.  5:30-8:30  pm.  Fri, 
7-11  am,  2-2:30  pm,  5:30-6:45  pm.  8-11  pm.  Sat, 
7-9  am,  2-2:30  pm,  5:30-7  pm. 

KTSL 

Shreveport,  La.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  House- 
man Sheet  Metal  Works.  Announcer,  G.  A.  House- 
man, 2-4  pm,  7:30-10:30  pm.  Central.  Founded 
Sept.   15,   1927. 


KTUE 

Houston,  Texas.  211.1m-1420kc.  5  watts.  Uhalt 
Electric.  Announcer,  Walter  Ivanhoe  Zaborski. 
Daily  ex  Sun.  2-3  pm,  7-10  pm.  Sun,  2-3  pm.  Cen- 
tral. 

KTW 

Seattle,  Wash.  236.1m-1270kc.  1000  watts.  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Announcer,  J.  D.  Ross.  Slo- 
gan, "Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye,  the  Gospel."  Sun,  11-12:30 
pm,  3-4:30,  7-9:30.  church  service.    Pacific. 

KUJ 

Longview,  Wash.  199.9m-1500kc.  10  watts.  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  6-9  pm. 
Sat,  6-12  mid.    Pacific. 

KUOA 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  215.7m-1390kc.  1000  watts.  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.  W.  S.  Gregson.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
12:30-2  pm,  5-5:55  pm.  Mon,  7-9  pm.  Wed,  7-9  pm. 
Central.     Founded  1923. 

KUOM 

Missoula.  Mont.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  University 
of  Montana.  Mon.  Thurs,  8-10  pm.  Sun,  9:30-10:45 
pm.     Mountain.     Founded  1924. 

KUSD 

Vermilion.  S.  D.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  night. 
750  day.  University  of  South  Dakota.  Announcer, 
Bill  Knight.  Slogan,  "South  Dakota  University  for 
South  Dakotans."    Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  8-9  pm.    Central. 

KUT 

Austin,  Texas.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts.  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.    Announcer,  J.  G.  Adams.    Mon,  Wed, 

8  pm.    Fri,  8  pm.    Founded  1925.    Central. 

KVEP 

Portland.  Ore.  199.9m-15O0kc.  15  watts.  Schaeffer 
Radio  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,,  9-12  am,  5-11  pm.  Sat, 
5-1  am.    Sun,  11-12  am. 

KVI 

Tacoma.  Wash.  394.5m-760kc.  Puget  Sound  Radio 
Broadcasting  Co.  Daily,  7  am-mid,  ex  15  min,  7:30- 
7:45  pm.    Sun,  12  n-mid,  ex  7:30-7:45  pm.    Pacific. 

KVL 

Seattle.  Wash.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Arthur 
C.  Dailey.  Calhoun  Hotel.  Mon,  Wed  and  Fri,  12-4 
pm,  5-12  pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  12-6  pm.  Sun. 
4:30-7,  9:30-12  pm.    Pacific.    Founded  July  13,  1926. 

KVOO 

Tulsa,  Okla.  263m-1140kc.  5000  watts.  Southwest- 
ern Sales  Corp.  Announcers,  Gordon  Hittenmark. 
Roland  R.  Wiseman,  Harry  K.  Richardson.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  9-10:45  am;  11:45,  markets;  12-1:45  pm, 
3-4  pm;    5:25-9   pm.     Mon,    Tues,   Wed,   5:25-6   pm; 

9  pm-mid.  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  Sun,  9  am-8  pm.  Cen- 
tral.    Opened  January,   1925. 

KVOS 

Bellingham,  Wash.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Mt. 
Baker  Station.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8  am-10  pm.  Sun,  10 
am-l:30  pm.    Daily  Organ  Features,  6:15  pm-7  pm. 

KWCR 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
H.  F.  Paav.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Cedar  Rapids." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  6:30-8  am,  11:30-1  pm,  5-6:30  pm. 
Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  Sat,  10:30-11:30,  organ  programs. 
Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  9-11  pm.  Sun,  9-11  am,  4-8  pm, 
9:30-10:30    pm.     Central.     Founded    July    29,    1922. 

KWEA 

Shreveport.  La.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Wil- 
liam   Erwin   Antony.     Daily,   24  hours. 

KWG 

Stockton,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Port- 
able Wireless  Telephone  Co.  Announcer,  George 
J.  Turner.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley."  Daily  ex  Sun,  8-9  am,  4-5  pm,  news, 
concert,  markets;  5-6,  6-7:30,  8-10,  concert.  Sun. 
7:30-9:30,  service.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9-9:30,  devotional 
period;  9:30-10:00,  recordings;  12  n-2  pm  concert. 
Pacific. 

KWJJ 

Portland,  Ore.  282.8m-1060kc.  500  watts.  Wilbur 
Jerman.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  From  Broadway." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  1-6  pm,  6-8,  8-10:30.  Wed,  10:30-12 
mid,  12-1.  Sun,  12-1  pm.  Pacific.  Founded  July 
25,    1925. 

KWK 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  222.1m-1350kc.  1000  watts.  Greater 
St.  Louis  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Thomas 
Patrick  Convey.  Bob  Thomas.  John  McDowall, 
Allan  Taylor,  Orson  Curtis,  Jack  Casserly  and  Rav 
Schmidt.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30  am-mid.  Sun,  8  am- 
mid.    Central. 

KWKC 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Wil- 
son Duncan  Studios.  Announcer,  Elmer  C.  Hodges. 
Slogan,  "Keep  Watching  Kansas  City."  Tues,  Wed, 
Thurs,  Fri,  7  pm.  9.    Central.     Founded  1925. 

KWKH 

Shreveport.  La.  352.7m-850kc.  10,000  watts.  The 
W.  K.  Henderson  Iron  Works  &  Supply  Co.  Mon, 
Sat.  9  pm-12  mid.     Tues,  Thurs,  6-9  pm. 


Central.     Founded  Jan.   8,   1925. 

100  watts.     Luther 


Wed,  Fri, 

Sun,   7:45  pm-12. 

KWLC 

Decorah,  Iowa.     236.1m-1270kc. 
College. 

KWSC 

Pullman,  Wash.  215.7m-1390kc.  500  watts.  State 
College  of  Washington.  Announcer,  Harvey  Wix- 
son.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  3:30-5  pm,  Tues,  11  am-1  pm. 
Mon,  Wed,  7:30-10  pm.  Sun,  4-5  pm.  Pacific. 
Founded  1922. 

KWTC 

Santa  Ana.  Calif.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  Dr. 
John  Wesley  Hancock.  Mon,  Thurs,  5-10  pm. 
Tues,  Wed,  Fri,  5-7:30  pm.  Sat,  5-9  pm.  Pacific. 
Founded   November  15,   1926. 

KWWG 

Brownsville.  Texas.  238m-1260kc  500  watts. 
Chamber  of   Commerce. 

KXA 

Seattle.  Wash.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  American 
Radio  Tel.  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-12  n.  Sun.  9 
am-l:30  pm,  6:30-10:30  pm. 

KXL 

Portland,  Ore.  239.9m-1250kc.  500  watts.  The  Port- 
land Telegram.  Announcers,  A.  R.  Truitt,  H.  B. 
Read,  Chet  Blomsness.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Port- 
land."   Founded  Dec.  13,  1926. 

KXO 

El  Centro,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  E.  R. 
Irey  and  F.  M.  Bowles.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-8  am, 
11  am-1  pm.  5:30-10  pm.  Sun,  10  am-2  pm,  6-9  pm. 
Pacific. 
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1000   watts.       Radio 


KXRO 

Aberdeen,  Wash.  211.1m-1420kc.  75  watts.  KXRO. 
Inc.  7-11:15  am.  12  n-3:30  nm.  Daily  ex  Sun,  5-11 
pm.  Man,  Thurs,  Fri,  5-12  mid.  Tues,  Wed,  Sat, 
Sun,  12-1 :30  pm.  Organ  program,  remote.  Sun,  6- 
7:30  pm.     Dinner  Trio,   remote, 

KYA 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  243.8m-1230kc.  1000  watts. 
Pacific  Broadcasting  Corp.  &  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  Announcer,  Edward  Ludes.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
7  am-12  mid.  Sun,  10  am-12  n.  Pacific.  Founded 
December    18,    1926. 

KYW — KFKX 

Chicago,  111.  293.9m-1020kc.  10.000  watts.  Westing- 
house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Herald  and  Examiner.  An- 
nouncers, Gene  Rouse.  Parker  Wheatley,  Barney 
McArville,  D.  L'.  Gross.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-1  am, 
5:30,  Uncle  Bob.    Sun,  10:40  am-12  mid.    Central. 

KYWA 

Chicago.  111.  293.9m-1020kc.  500  watts.  Westing- 
house   Elec.    &   Mfg.    Co. 

KZIB 

Manila.  P.  I.  260m-1153kc.  20  watts.  I.  Beck,  Inc. 
Daily,  6:30-8  pm.    Wed,  7:30-10:30  pra. 

KZM 

Hayward,  Calif.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  West- 
ern Radio  Institute  (Hotel  Oakland).  Announcer, 
Elbert  Cowan.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:30-7:30  pm.  Sun. 
8-10  pm.     Pacific.     Founded  June  29.  1921. 

KZRQ 

Manila.    P.    I.       413m-726kc. 
Corp.   of  the  Philippines. 

NAA 

Washington,  D.  C.  434.5m-690kc.  1000  watts. 
United  States  Navy  Dept.  Daily  and  Sun,  10:05  am, 
10:05  pm,  weather:  noon,  10  pm,  time.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  3:45  pm,  weather.    Fri,  7:45-8  pm.     Eastern. 

WAAF 

Chicago,  111.  325.9m-920kc.  500  watts.  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal.  Announcer,  Carl  Ulrich. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  8:45  am,  10:30,  11,  12:30  pm.  Daily 
ex  Sun.  Sat,  1  pm,  4:30  pm.  Central.  Founded 
May  22,   1922. 

WAAM 

Newark,  N.  J.  239.9m-1250kc.  2000  watts  day,  1000 
watts  night.  I.  R.  Nelson  Company.  Announcers, 
Jack  Van  Riper,  James  Cosier.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-9 
am.  10-12  n.  Daily  ex  Mon,  2-4:30  pm.  Mon,  10- 
12  pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat.  6-9  pm.  Wed,  Fri,  9-12 
mid.  Sun,  11-12:30  pm.  Eastern.  Experimental  call 
2XBA  65.18m.     Founded  February,  1922.     ' 

WAAT 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  280.2m-1070kc.  300  watts. 
Bremer  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcer,  J.  B.  Bay- 
ley.  Slogan.  "The  Voice  at  the  Gate  of  the  Garden 
State."  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am  to  sunset  and  after 
mid.  Sun,  8:30-3:15  pm,  4:30  pm  to  sunset  and 
after  mid.    Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WAAW 

Omaha,  Neb.  454.3m-660kc.  500  watts.  Omaha 
Grain  Exchange.  Announcer,  James  Thompson. 
Slogan,  "Pioneer  Market  Station  of  the  West." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am.  8,  9:30.  9:45,  10:15,  10:45. 
11:15,  11:45,  12:45,  1:15,  1:30,  4-6  pm.  Founded 
1921.      Central.        * 

WABC 

New  York.  N.  Y.  348.6m-860kc.  5000  watts.  At- 
lantic Broadcasting  Corp.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10:30  am 
to  mid  or  1  am.    Sun,  10:50  am-ll:30  pm.    Eastern. 

WABI 

Bangor,  Me.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  First  Uni- 
versalist  church.  Slogan,  "The  Pine-Tree  Wave." 
Announcer,  Prof.  W.  J.  Creamer,  Jr.  Sun,  10:30 
am,  7:30-9  pm.     Eastern.     Founded  1923. 

WABY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  John 
Magaldi,  Jr. 

WABZ 

New  Orleans.  La.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  The 
Coliseum  Place  Baptist  church.  Announcer,  Charles 
B.  Page.  Slogan,  "The  Station  With  a  Message." 
Thurs,  8-9  pm.  Sun,  11-12:15  pm,  7:30-9,  church 
service.     Central.     Founded  January,  1924. 

WADC 

Akron,  Ohio.  227.1m-1320kc.  1000  watts.  Allen 
Theater  Broadcasting  Station.  Announcer,  George 
F.  Houston.  Daily  ex  Sun,  lO  am-11  pm.  Daily  ex 
Tues,  11  am-12  n.  Sun,  10:30  am-11 :45  am.  12:45 
ptn-6  pm,  7  pm-11  pm.    Eastern.    Founded  March,  1925. 

WAGM 

Royal  Oak.  Mich.    228.9m-1310kc.    50  watts.    Robert 
L.   Miller.    Announcer.   Fred  Stanton.     Slogan,   "The 
Little    Station    With    the    Big    Reputation." 
ex  Sun,  9  am-12:30  pm.    Mon,  6:30  pm-12  mid. 
6-9   pm.     Thurs.    10-12   mid.     Friday.   6-10   pm 
2-4  pm.     Central.     Founded  Oct.  3.  1925. 

WAIU 

Columbus.  Ohio.  468.5m-640kc.  5000  watts.  American 
Insurance  Union.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun.  9:30  am-1  pm. 
5:30-8  pm.  Sat,  9:30  am-1  pm.  Sun,  10:30  am,  3-4 
pm,  5-8:30  pm.    Eastern.     Founded  April.  1922. 

WALK 

Willow  Grove.  Pa.  199.9m-1500kc.  50  watts.  Al- 
bert A.   Walker. 

WAPI 

Birmingham,  Ala.  263m-1140kc  5000  watts.  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute.  Announcer,  W.  A. 
Young.      Installed   1922.     Central. 

WASH 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  236.1m-1270kc.  500  watts. 
Wash  Broadcasting  Corp.  Baxter  Laundries,  Inc. 
Announcers,  Hugh  Hart,  "Uncle  Jerry."  Leonard 
Greenway,  Richard  Smith.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun,  12-1 
pm,  5-6  pm.  Sun,  7-8  pm.  Sun,  10-11:30  am,  2-4  pm. 
6:45-9  pm.  Wed.  Sat.  11:15  pm-12:15  am.  Central. 
Founded  March  13,  1925. 

WBAK 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police.  Announcer,  A.  E.  Poornian. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  10:30  am.  1:30-4  pm.  Mon,  Wed, 
7  pm.     Eastern.     Founded  1919. 

WBAL 

Baltimore,  Md.  282.8m-1060kc,  10.000  watts.  Con- 
solidated O.-is,  Elec.  Light  &  Power  Co.  Director, 
Frederick  R.  Huber.  Slogan,  "The  Station  of  Good 
Music."  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  1:30  pm-7  pm.  Tues, 
Thurs,  Sat,  7-12  mid.  Sun.  1-8  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded  Nov.  1,  1925. 


Daily 

Wed, 

Sat, 


WBAP 

Fort  Worth.  Texas.  374.8m-800kc.  50,000  watts. 
Carter  Publications.  Inc.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9.  11,  12,  1. 
2.  3.  4,  5.  Mon.  Wed,  Fri.  9-12  mid.  Tues.  Thurs. 
Sat,  6-9  pm.  Sun.  10:45  am-12  n,  3-6  pm,  9:30  pm-12 
mid.    Central.    Founded  April,  1922. 

WBAR 

Sisiht,  Wis.  270.1m-1110kc.  500  watts.  Koop 
Radio  Co.  Slogan,  "The  Station  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin." 

WBAX 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  An- 
nouncer, Earl  H.  Fine.  Slogan,  "We  Burn  Anthra- 
cite Xclusively."  Tues,  6-11  pm.  Thurs,  6-11  pm. 
Sat,  8-11  pm.  Sun,  6-11  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
May,  1922. 

WBBC 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts.  Brook- 
lyn Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers,  Bob  Fram,  Leon 
Sherman.  Sun,  9-12  n,  3-4:30,  6-10:30  pm.  Mon, 
11:15-1:30,  4-7:30,  10:30-12  mid.  Tues.  9-11:30  am, 
3:45-7:30,  9-10:30  pm.  Wed,  9-11:15  am,  1:30-4. 
7:30-10  pm.  Thur,  11:30-3:45  pm,  7:30-10:30  pm. 
Fri,  11:15-1:30,  4-7:30,  10-12  mid.  Sat,  9-11  am. 
3:45-6,   7:30-9,  10:30-12   mid. 

WBBL 

Richmond,  Va.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Grace 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church.    Founded  Feb.,  1924. 

WBBM 

Chicago,  111.  (Tr.  at  Glenview.)  389.4m-770kc. 
25,000  watts.  Atlass  Co..  Inc.  Daily.  8  am-6  pm,  8 
-10  pm.  12  mid-1  am.  Tues,  Thurs,  10  pm-12  mid. 
Sun.  10  am-12  m.     Central.     Founded  1922. 

WBBR 

Rossville,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts. 
Peoples  Pulpit  Assn.  Announcer,  Victor  F. 
Schmidt.  Mon,  10  am-12  n,  2-4  pm.  Tues,  12-2 
pm,  6-8  pm.  Wed,  10  am-12  n,  9-12  pm.  Thurs. 
1-3  pm,  8-10  pra.  Fri,  2-4  pm,  6-8  pm.  Sun.  10-11 
am.  watchtower  chain  program.  Eastern.  Founded 
February.   1924. 

WBBW 

Norfolk,  Va.  249.9m-1220kc.  100  watts.  Ruffner 
Junior  High  School.  Announcer.  Lee  M.  Kline- 
felter. Slogan,  "The  School  You'd  Like  to  Go  To." 
Eastern.     Founded    Feb.    26,    1924. 

WBBY 

Charleston,  S.  C.  249.9m-1200kc.  75  watts.  Wash- 
ington Light  Infantry.  Slogan,  "Seaport  of  the 
Southeast."     Eastern. 

WBBZ 

Ponca  City,  Okla.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  C.  L. 
Carrell.  Announcer,  Morton  Harvey.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
6:30-8  am,  10:30-11:30  am,  12-1:15  pm,  5:30-6  pm, 
6:30-8:30  pm.  Sat,  6:30-7:45  pm.  Sun,  11-1  pm, 
6-8   pm. 

WBCM 

Bay  City,  Mich.  212.6m-1410kc.  500  watts.  Bay 
City  Broadcasting  Assn.  Announcer,  S.  F.  North- 
cott.  Daily  ex  Sun,  11  am-1.  Daily.  12  n-1  pm,  4- 
4:30  pm,  7-10  pm.  Sat,  9  pm-2  am.  Sun,  11  am, 
services ;  4-5  pm,  concert.  Eastern.  Founded  June 
15.  1925. 

WBIS 

Boston,  Mass.  243.8m-1230kc.  1000  watts.  Boston 
Information  Service.  Announcer,  Grace  Lawrence. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  8-9  am,  2-3  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
Jan.  29,  1927. 

WBMH 

Detroit,  Mich.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Braun's 
Music  House.  Announcers,  Ray  A.  Miller,  O.  F. 
Gabbert,  Jr.  Tues.  8-11:30.  Wed.  9-11:30.  Thurs. 
7:30-10.  Fri.  10-11:30.  Sat,  8:30-11:30.  Eastern. 
Founded  Jan.    11,   1927. 

WBMS 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts.  WBMS 
Broadcasting  Corp.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Bergen 
County."  Sun.  12-2  pm,  5:45-7:30  pm.  Mon,  12-3 
pm.  Tues,  8-10  am,  6-9  pm.  Wed.  3-6  pm.  Thurs. 
10-12  am,  9  pm-2  am.  Fri.  12-3  pm.  Sat.  8-10  am, 
6-9  pm.     Eastern. 

WBNY 

New  York.  N.  Y.  222.1m-1350kc.  250  watts. 
Baruchrome  Corp.     Eastern.    Founded  1925. 

WBOQ 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  34S.6m-860kc.  5000  watts. 
Atlantic  Broadcasting  Co. 

WBOW 

Terre  Haute.  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Banks  of  Wabash  Broadcasting  Assoc. 

WBRC 

Birmingham,  Ala.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts.  Bir- 
mingham Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  Dud  Con- 
nolly. Daily  ex  Sun,  12  n-3  pm,  7-11  pm.  .Sun,  11 
am,  church:  7:30  pm,  church:  9-11  pm,  music.  Cen- 
tral.    Founded   May  18,    1925. 

WBRE 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Lib- 
erty State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Announcer,  Louis 
G.  Baltimore.  Mon.  Fri.  12:30-1:15  pm.  6:30-12. 
Wed.  12:30-1:15  pm.  6:30-11:30.  Sun.  9-12  mid. 
Eastern. 

WBRL 

Tilton,  N.  H.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts.  Booth 
Radio  Laboratories.  Tues.  Thurs.  Sat.  9  am-12 
pm.     Sun,  10  am-12  a,  3-5  pm,  7-9  pm.    Eastern. 

WBSO 

Babson  Park,  Mass.  384.4m-780kc.  250  watts. 
Babson's  Statistical  organization.  Announcer,  Ross 
Wend.  Daily  ex  Sat  &  Sun.  3:30-4:30  pm.  Daily. 
12-12:30   am.     Eastern.     Founded   January,    1927. 

WBT 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts. 
C.  C.  Coddinjffton,  Inc.  Announcer,  ltonncll  O'Con- 
nor. Fritz  Ilirsch.  Daily  ex  Sun.  12:30  pm.  Mon, 
Sat.  6:30-12  mid.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri,  7-12  mid. 
Sun,    10    ani-ll:15    pm.      Eastern. 

WBZ 

Springfield.  Mass.  302.8m-990ke.  15.000  watts. 
Westinghousc  Elec.  &  Mm.  Co.  Radio  Station  of 
New  England.  Announcers,  Aldan  Redmond,  Ber- 
nard W.  Burdick.  Mon,  10  am-11 :30  pm.  Tues. 
10  am-11  pm.  Wed.  10  am-11 :30  pm.  Thurs.  10  am- 
11:30  pm.  Fri.  10-11:30  pm.  Sat.  11  am-10:45  inn. 
Sun.  11  am-11 :30  pm.  Installed  Sept.  19.  1921. 
Eastern. 

WBZA 

Boston.  Mass.  302.8in-990kc.  500  watts.  Wcst- 
inghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Same  programs  as 
WBZ. 


WGAC 

Storrs,  Conn.  499.7m-600kc.  25u  watts.  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College.  Announcer.  Daniel  E. 
Noble.  Slogan,  "From  the  Nutmeg  State.  .Mon. 
7:30-8  pm.  Wed,  7-7:30  pm.  Eastern.  1  ounded 
June.   1923. 

WCAD 

Canton,  N.  Y.  245.6m-1220kc.  500  watts.  (1000 
watts  6  am-6  pm.)  St.  Lawrence  University.  An- 
nouncer, Ward  C.  Priest.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  oi 
the  North  Country."  Daily,  12:30  pm,  weather  re- 
ports, talks,  music,  time.  Wed,  4-5  pm.  East- 
ern.    Founded   Dec.   7,   1922. 

WCAE 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  245.8m-1220kc.  500  watts.  Gimbel 
Brothers.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:45-8  am,  exercises,  10- 
12:15,  12:15  pm-1,  concert;  4-12  mid.  Sun.  9  am- 
2  pm.  4-11:15  pm.    Eastern. 

WCAH 

Columbus,  Ohio.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts.  Com- 
mercial Radio  Service.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am-7  pm. 
Tues,  Thurs,  Sat.  7  pm-9  pm.  Mon,  10  pm-12  mid. 
Wed,  Fri.  9  pm-11 :30  pm.  Sun,  12-2  pm.  6-7  pm, 
9-10:30  pm.     Eastern.     Founded  April,   1921. 

WCAJ 

Lincoln,  Nebr.  508.2m-590kc.  500  watts.  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University.  Announcer,  J.  C.  Jensen. 
Daily,  10  ani,  convocation  .exercises:  4:30  pm, 
weather  and  education  features.  Sun,  11  am,  serv- 
ices; 2  pm,  vesper.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30  am,  morn- 
ing radio  service.  Tues,  8:30  pm,  educational  pro- 
gram. Thurs,  9  pm,  musical  program.  Founded 
Oct.,  1921.    Central. 

WCAL 

Northfield,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts. 
Dept.  of  Physics,  St.  Olaf  College.  Announcer, 
Hector  Skifter.  Slogan,  "The  College  on  the 
Hill."  Daily  ex  Sun.  Thurs,  9:45  am.  Mon.  7-8:30 
pm.  Wed.  9-9:30  pm.  Sun.  8:30-9:30  am,  3-4  pm. 
Central.     Founded   1922. 

WCAM 

Camden,  N.  J.  234.2m-1280kc,  500  watts.  City  oi 
Camden.  Announcer,  J.  A.  Howell.  Mon.  2-5  pm. 
7:30  to  midnight.  Tues,  Thurs,  2-3  pm.  Wed.  2-5 
pm.  7-8  pm.  Fri,  2-5  pm.  9-12  pm.  Sun.  10:45  un- 
12:15  pm,  3-5  pm.    Eastern.    Founded  Oct.  26,  1926. 

WCAO 

Baltimore,  Md.  499.7m-600kc.  250  watts.  Monu- 
mental Radio,  Inc.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-11  pm.  Sun, 
10:50  am,  services;  3  pm-11  pm.  Founded  May  17. 
1922. 

WCAP 

Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  234.2m-12S0kc.  500  watts. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Annouacer,  Thomas  F. 
Burley.  Jr.  Mon,  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  Sun,  10  am- 
12  n.  Sun,  1-3  pm.  8-12  pm.  Mon,  6-7  pm.  Tues, 
4-12  pm.  Wed.  6-7:30  pm.  Thurs.  3-12  pm.  Fri. 
6-9  pm.  Sat,  1-8  pm.  Eastern.  Founded  July  1, 
1927. 

WCAT 

Rapid  City.  S.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  South 
Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  Announcer.  J.  O. 
Kammerman.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9:30  am.  12:30  pm. 
weather,    reports.     Mountain.     Founded    1920. 

WCAU 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (tr.  Byberry).  256.3m-1170kc. 
10.000  watts.  Universal  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer-. 
Stan  Lee  Broza,  Norman  Brokenshire.  Daily  ex  Sun. 
9  am-mid.  Sun,  10  am-mid.  Eastern.  Founded 
May,    1922. 

WCAX 

Burlington,  Vt.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the 
Green   Mountains."     Eastern. 

WCAZ 

Carthage,  III.  280.2m-1070kc.  50  watts.  Carthage 
College.  Daily  ex  Sat.  Fri,  2-3  pm.  Sun,  11:40-12:15 
pm.     Central.  , 

WCBA 

Allentown,  Pa.  208.2m-1440kc.  250  watts.  B.  Bryan 
Musselman.  Announcers.  Clarence  Dreishach.  Don 
Rayburn.  Chas.  Melson.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30-9:15  am. 
Mon.  6:30-8:30  pm.  Wed.  6:30-11  pm.  Fri.  6:30-1.: 
pm.     Sun,   10  am,  5:30-12  pm.     Eastern. 

WCBD 

Zion,  111.  277.6m-1080kc.  SOOO  watts.  Wilbur  Glenn 
Voliva.  Announcer.  J.  H.  DePew.  Slogan,  "Where 
God  Rules,  Man  Prospers."  Founded  May.  1923. 
Central. 

WCBM 

Baltimore,  Md.  21S.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Balti- 
more Broadcasting  Co.  Francis  Dice,  announcer. 
Daily,  12-1:30  pm.  6-7:30  pm.  Tues.  Thurs.  Sat. 
9:30-11:15.  Sun.  6-8.  Eastern.  Founded  March  25. 
1923. 

WCBS 

Springfield.  111.  247.8m-1210kc  100  watts.  Harold 
L.  Dewing,  Charles  H.  Messter.  Slogan,  "Home  oi 
Abraham  Lincoln.''  Mon,  10:30  :nn-4:3o  pm.  7-1" 
pm.  Tues.  10:30  am-4:30  pra.  7-9:30.  Wed.  : 
4:30.  7-9:30.  Thurs.  10:30-4:30.  7-10.  Fri.  10:30- 
4:30.  7:10.  Sat.  10:30-4:30.  7-11.  Sun.  same  tea  7- 
8:30  pm.    Central.     Founded  April  8.  1921 

wcco 

Minncapolis-St.      Paul.      Minn.        (Tr.      at      Anoka.) 
370.Jm-sioke.      lo.ooo  watts.     Washburn-Crosl 
Announcers.    L.    I.    Seymour.    A.    J.    Snyck-i.    K     C 
Titus.   A.    1!.    Sheehan.    K     W.    HusteJ.    I'.    F.    U«v 
Slogan.   "Service  to  the  Northwest. "     Daily  r\  Sun. 
7    am.    music;    9    am.    Radio    University:    9:15 
program     for     day.      news:     woman's     hour; 
weather,   markets:    11:30.   markets;    12.   musi< ■: 
weather,     markets:     3.     markets:     5:45.     livestock. 
Mon.   6:30   BO,   dinner  music;    7.  7:30.   CBS,   orches- 
tra; 8:30,  ".  opera  st.its;  in.  weather;  10    ;.  orches- 
tra,   Tues,  6:30-7:30.  symphony  orchestra  and  •■■ 
7:30-8.   orchestra    and    male   quartet:   8-1 
Chain:  10.  weather:  S.   N.   \\ .    Musical   Corned; 
l/aak   Walton.     Wed.    7-S.   Show   Boat:    - 
Inmbia    Chain:    10.    weather:    10:30,    dance    pn 
11:30,  organ.     Thurs,  6,  dinner  music:   7-7:15,  talk-: 
7:30.    music:    B:30,    Columbia;   9-12.    theater 
weather  and  dance  music.     Fn,  6.  quartet 
s.  tenor  solo:  8:30,   Radio  play:  °.  Col 
music:    10.    weather:    10:05.    musk       S  ;    i»m. 

music:  7-s.  Columbia:  s-s-.to.  musii  Colum- 

bia: 10.  weather,  dance  program.    Sun.  7 

Founded  (V-t.   i.  1924     Central. 
WCDA 

\\w    York,    N     V.     (Tr.   at   Cliffside    Park,    N     J  ) 
lm-13S0kc        250     watts        Italian      educational 
Broadcasting     Co.      Mon.     Wed,     1:30-3    pm: 
9    pm:    Tluirs.    5:30-9   pm:    Fri.    12--<    pm 
6-9  pm;    Sun.   S  pm-mid. 


WCFL 

Chicago.  111.  309.1m-970kc.  1500  watts.  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor.  Announcer,  Harold  O'Hall- 
eran.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Farmer  and  Labor." 
Daily  ex  Sun.  7-9  am,  12-1  pm,  3-8  pm.  Sun,  11  am- 
12:30  pm,  3-8  pm.    Central. 

WCGU 

Coney  Island.  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts. 
U.   S.  Broadcast  Corp.     Eastern. 

WCLB 

Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
Arthur  Faske. 

WCLO 

Kenosha.  Wis.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  C.  E. 
Whitmore.  Announcer,  James  Boutelle.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  10  am-11 :30  pm.  Founded  Aug,  4,  1925.  Cen- 
tral. 

WCLS 

Joliet,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  WCLS,  Inc. 
Slogan,  "Will  County's  Largest  Store."  Central. 
Founded  June,   1925. 

WCMA 

Culver,  Ind.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts.  Culver 
Military  Academy.  Announcer,  C.  F.  McKinney. 
Sun,  11:30  am-12:30,  chapel  service.  Central. 
Founded   1925. 

WCOA 

Pensacola,  Fla.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts.  Munici- 
pal Broadcasting  Station.  Announcer,  John  E. 
Frenkel.  Slogan,  "Wonderful  City  of  Advantages." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  10:30  am,  12-1  pm,  12:30  pm.  Mon, 
Wed.  Fri,  8  pm.  Sun,  12:30  pm.  Central.  Founded 
February   2,    1927. 

wcoc 

Columbus.  Miss.  340.7m-880kc.  1000  watts.  Missis- 
sippi Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  T.  C.  Bil- 
lups.  Slogan.  "Down  in  the  Old  Magnolia  State.' 
Daily   full  time.     Central.     Founded   Feb.   26,   1927. 

WCOD 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Nor- 
man R.  Hoffman.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8-10:30  pm.  2nd 
and  4th  Sun.  11  am,  7:30-10:30  pm.  Eastern. 
Opened   September   30,    1925. 

WCOH 

Vonkers,  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  West- 
chester Broadcasting  Corp.  Tues,  9  pm-12  mid. 
Wed.  Thurs.  3-7  pm.  Thurs,  9  pm-12  mid.  Fri,  3-9 
pm.    Sat,  3-5  pm,  7-11  pm. 

WCRW 

Chicago,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Clinton 
R.  White.  Announcers,  Fred  K.  Weston,  Al  John, 
Miss  Josephine.  Slogan,  "For  Your  Entertain- 
ment." Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30-8:30  am,  11:30-1:30  pm. 
Daily,  6-7  pm,  9-10  pm.  Central.  Founded  May,  1926. 

WCSH 

Portland,  Me.  (tr.  Portland).  319m-940kc.  500 
watts.  Congress  Square  hotel.  Slogan,  "Sunrise 
Gateway  of  America."  Announcer,  L.  T.  Pitman. 
Mon.  10-11:30  am,  12-1:30  pm,  2:30-4:30,  5:30-11. 
Tues,  10-11:30,  12-1:30  pm,  2:30-4:30,  5:30-12. 
Wed,  10-11:30  am,  12-12:30  pm,  5:30-11.  Thurs. 
9:15-11:30  am,  12  n-1  pm,  5:30-10:30.  Fri,  10-11:30 
pm,  12-12:30  pm.  3-5:15,  5:30-8.  9-11.  Sat,  11-11:30 
am.  12-12:30  pm,  4-5,  5:30-11.  Sun,  9:30-12  n,  1:30-3 
pm,    4-9:15.     Eastern.     Founded   June,    1925. 

wcso 

Springfield,  Ohio.  206.8m-1450kc.  500  watts.  Wit- 
tenberg  College.  Announcers,  Lester  Crowe,  James 
Thrasher.  Women's  Hour,  Charlotte  Johns.  Daily 
ex  Sun.  10:30  am-12  n.  Mon,  Tues,  Fri,  7:30-8:30 
pm.  Wed,  6-8  pm.  Thurs,  6:30-9:30  pm..  Athletic 
activities  also  broadcast.  Eastern.  Founded  Dec, 
1921. 

WDAE 

Tampa,  Fla.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts.  Tampa 
Daily  Times.  Announcer,  Bruce  Lum.  Slogan,  "Flor- 
ida's Most  Reliable  Station."    Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WDAF 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  491.5m-610kc.  1000  watts.  Kan- 
sas City  Star.  Announcer,  H.  Dean  Fitzer.  Club, 
•Nighthawks.''>  Daily  ex  Sun.  9:30  am,  11:30,  1:15 
pm.  grain  quotations.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7-8  am,  record 
program;  8  am,  Bible  lesson;  11:45-1:15  pm.  Aunt 
^ammy,  farm  school;  1:30-2,  matinee;  5:30-11:45, 
musicale;  11:45-1,  Nighthawk  frolic.  Sun,  9-10  am- 
lpm-10  pm.    Founded  June  5.  1922.    Central. 

WDAG 

Amarillo,  Texas.  212.6m-1410kc.  1000  watts.  J. 
Laurence  Martin.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8-10  am,  Happy 
Hour  program;  12:30-2:00  pm,  7:30-9  pm.  Tues, 
Thurs,  Sat.  9-10  pm.  Sun,  7:30-9:30  pm.  Central. 
Founded  May  16,   1922. 

WDAH 

El  Paso.  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Eagle 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  7-8,  musical  clock;  8-8:15, 
news  report;  10-11,  musical  request;  12-12:.',  mu- 
sical request;  12:45-1,  news  reports;  3-4,  recorded 
program;  6:30-7,  news  and  sports;  7-10,  musical; 
11-12,  Coco  Noodle  Club,  on  Fri  only.    Mountain. 

WDAY 

Fargo,  N.  D.  234,2m-1280kc.  1000  watts.  WDAY, 
Inc.  Announcer,  Earl  Reineke.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7- 
9:30  am,  musical  program,  12  n-1  pm,  3-4  pm, 
markets,  Mpls.  grain  markets,  10  am,  11  am,  12  n- 
2  pm,  St.  Paul  Live  Stock  market,  8:30  am,  10  am, 
12:30  pm,  Fargo  Live  Stock  market;  5:45  pm, 
USDA  farm  feature;  10  am,  2  pm,  11  pm,  2  am. 
Evening  musical  features,  Mon,  8-10  pm.  Tues. 
8-10:15  pm.  Wed.  8:30-10.  Thurs.  9-12.  Fri,  7-8. 
Sat.  7-10  pm.  Sun,  11  am-12,  2-5  pm.  Central. 
Founded   May,   1922. 

WDBJ 

Roanoke,  Va.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts.  Richardson 
Wayland  Elec.  Corp.  Announcers.  J.  V.  Huffman, 
C.  E.  Stone,  Hermon  P.  Black.  R.  P.  Jordan.  Slo- 
gan, "Roanoke  Down  in  Old  Virginia."  Daily  ex 
Sun,  10-11,  organ;  12:30-1:30  pm.  music;  5:30-7:30 
pm,  music*  news,  weather;  7:30-11,  studio  musical 
programs.  Sun,  5-6  pm,  church;  9-10  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded  May,  1924. 

WDBO 

Orlando.  Fla.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts.  Orlando 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  Harold  Danforth, 
Slogan,  "Down  Where  the  Oranges  Grow."  Daily 
ex  Sun,  &  Thurs.  12:45-2  pm,  5-7  pm.  Mon,  Wed, 
Fri,  9-10  pm,  11-12.  Tues,  7:45-9  pm,  10-11  pm. 
S:it.  7:45-9  pm.  Sun,  11-12:30  pm.  4-5  pm.  7-9  pm. 
Founded    1921.     Eastern. 

WDEL 

Wilmington,  Del.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts  night, 
350  day.  WDEL,  Inc.  Daily,  10  am-2  pm,  6-10  pm. 
Sun,  3:30-5  pm,  7:30-10  pm.    Eastern.    Founded  1922. 

WDGY 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  215.7m-1390kc.  1000  watts.  Dr. 
George  Young.  Daily,  9:30-11  am,  2-8  pm.  Sun, 
9:30   am-12   n,    1-8   pm.     Central.     Founded   1923. 


WDOD 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.  234.2m-1280kc.  2500  watts  day- 
time, 1000  watts  night.  Chattanooga  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 
Announcer.  Frank  S.  Lane.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10:30 
am-l:15  pm.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat, 
6:30-10  pm.  Sun,  11  am,  7-9  pm.  Sat,  6-10  pm. 
Central.     Founded  1925. 

WDRC 

New  Haven,  Conn.  225.4m-1330kc.  500  watts.  Doo- 
little  Radio  Corp.  Announcer.  W.  B.  Haase.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  10-1  pm,  6:45-10.  Sun,  11  am,  3:30-5  pm. 
Eastern.     Founded  Dec,   1922. 

WDSU 

New  Orleans,  La.  239.9m-12S0kc.  1000  watts.  Daily 
10  am,  5:30-11   pm.    Joseph   H.   Uhalt. 

WDWF 

Cransto'n,  R.  I.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Dutee 
W.  Flint,  Inc.  Slogan.  "Community  Service." 
Daily  ex  Sat,  3:30  pm,  8  pm.     Eastern. 

WDZ 

Tuscola,  111.  280.2m-1070kc.  100  watts.  James  L. 
Bush.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am,  9:30,  10,  10:30,  11. 
11:30,  12  n,  12:30,  1,  1:15,  1:30,  2:45  pm,  grain  mar- 
kets, livestock  markets.  Central.  Founded  March, 
1921. 

WEAF 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Bellmore).  454.3m-660kc. 
50,000  watts.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Voice  to  the  Millions."  Daily  ex  Sun, 
6:45  am-mid.  Sun,  12-11:15  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
July  25,   1922. 

WEAI 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  236.1m-1270kc.  500  watts.  Cornell 
University. 

WEAM 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  W.  J. 
Buttfield. 

WEAN 

Providence,  R.  I.  384.4m-780kc.  250  watts  daytime. 
The  Shepard  Stores.  Announcers,  Edmund  Cashman, 
Fred  Long,  James  Cairn,  June  Abbott,  Jane  Day, 
Beau  Brummel.  Slogan,  "We  Entertain  a  Nation." 
Daily,  8  am-12 :30  next  am.  Polar  Bears,  Woman's 
Institute,  Dandies  of  Yesterday,  Ted  and  Gang, 
music,  news,  weather  reports,  concert  Columbia 
Chain.     Sun,   8  am-12  mid.     Eastern.     Founded  1922. 

WEAO 

Columbus,  Ohio.  526m-S70kc.  750  watts.  Ohio 
State  Universitv.  Announcer,  Robert  Coleman. 
Daily,  9:30-10:30,  11-11:30,  12:30-2:45.  Mon,  Wed, 
Fri,  7-10  pm.  Sat,  9:30-10:30,  11-11:30.  12:30-1 
only.     Eastern.     Founded  1922. 

WEAR 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  280.2m-1070kc.  1000  watts. 
WTAM-WEAR,  Inc.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun.  11 :3S  am-4 
pm.  Sat,  11:35-1:30  pm.  Eastern.  Opened  Jan.  15, 
1926. 

WEBC 

Superior,  Wis.  Duluth,  Minn.  234.2m-1280kc.  1000 
watts.  Head-of-the-Lakes  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Sam  Kiley.  Slogan,  "At  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes."  Daily  ex  Sun,  6:45-10:15  am,  11:30-2:45 
pm.  5:45-10:30  pm.  Thurs,  5:15-10:30  pm.  Sun, 
10:30  am-2  pm,  4:30-8:45  pm.  Central.  Founded 
1924. 

WEBE 

Cambridge,  Ohio.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Roy 
W.  Waller.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Southeastern 
Ohio."  Daily  ex  Sun,  12-1  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  6-7  pm. 
Fri,  6-11  pm.  Sun,  10:30  am-7  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded  July,  1924. 

WEBQ 

Harrisburg,  111.  247.8m-1210kc  100  watts.  First 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Announcers,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Raley  and  Inglis  M.  Taylor.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
Fjom  Egypt."  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  7:30-8.  9-11  pm. 
Tues.  Thurs.  Sat,  7:30-9  pm.  Sun,  10:45-12,  7-8. 
Central.     Founded.     Sept.   1,  1923. 

WEBR 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  228.9m-1310kc.  200  watts.  H.  H. 
Howell.  Announcers,  E.  J.  Hinckley,  Lowell  Kitchen. 
Slogan,  "We  Extend  Buffalo's  Regards."  Daily, 
7  am-4  am,  22  hours  as  the  All  Night  and  Day  Sta- 
tion.   Eastern.     Founded  Oct.  8,  1924. 

WEBW 

Beloit,  Wis.  499.7m-600kc  350  watts.  Beloit  Col- 
lege.   Sun,  4:30  pm.    Central.    Founded  Oct.  26.  1924. 

WEDC 

Chicago,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Emil  Dene- 
mark  Broad.    Station.     Central. 

WEDH 

Erie,  Pa.  211.1m-1420kc.  30  watts.  Erie  Dispatch- 
Herald-.  Daily  ex  Sun.  7:30  am-2:30  pm,  5:30-11 
pm.     Sun,   11-1:00,   4-10:30  pm. 

WEEI 

Boston,  Mass.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts.  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company.  Announcers.  Robert 
lturlen,  Carlton  H.  Dickerman,  Edward  Gisburne, 
Frederick  Hawkins.  Slogan,  "The  Friendly  Voice." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  6:45-8  am,  exercises;  8-8:45,  musicale; 
10-11:15,  home  service  features;  11:15-12,  "Billy" 
Williams  and  "The  Friendlv  Five";  12:12-15,  news; 
12:15-12:45  pm,  "Billy"  Williams  and  "The  Friendly 
Five";  12:45-1,  market  and  garden  reports;  2-3,  3-4, 
Metropolitan  Dutch  Girls;  4-4:10,  news;  4:10-4:45, 
A  &  P  Afternoon  Tea,  varied  musical;  5:30-6:45, 
service  features  and  music;  6-7p  Big  Brother  Club; 
7-11,  local  and  New  York  features  from  Red  Net- 
work NBC.  Sun,  10:55-12:15.  church;  12:15.  sym- 
phony; 1-4,  concert;  4-5:30,  Dr.  Cadman;  5:30,  musi- 
cal; 6:30,  band;  7:20,  news;  7:30,  symphony  concert: 
9:15.  Atwater-Kent.  Eastern.  Founded  Sept.  29, 
1924,  succeeding  WTAT. 

WEHS 

Evanston,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Victor  C. 
Carlson.  Announcer,  Jessie  Robinson.  Sun,  5-6  pm. 
7-9:30  pm.  Tues,  4-8  pm.  Wed,  4-6.  Thurs,  4-6, 
7-9  pm.  Fri.  4-6,  7-8  pm.  Sat,  4-6.  7-9  pm.  Cen- 
tral.    Founded   February,   1924. 

WELK 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  218.9m-1370kc.  100  watts.  How- 
ard R.  Miller.  Slogan.  "The  Voice  of  the  Elks." 
Daily,  9  am-1  am  ex  Sun,  5  pm-12 :30  am.  Eastern. 
Founded  June,    1922. 

WEMC 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  508-2-590kc  1000  watts. 
Emanuel  Missionary  College.  Announcer,  John  E. 
Fetzer.Willard  Shadel.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30-9  am, 
12-1  pm,  2:30-4:30  pm.  Sun,  9:30-11  am,  2-4:30  pm. 
Slogan,  "The  Radio  Lighthouse."  Central.  Founded 
April  1.    1923. 


WENR 

Chicago,  111.  344.6m-870kc.  50,000  watts.  Great 
Lakes  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
of  Service."    Central. 

WEPS 

Gloucester,  Mass.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Mathe- 
son  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 

WEVD 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts.  Debs 
Memorial  Radio  Fund.  Eastern.  Founded  Oct.  1,  1927. 

WEW 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  394.5m-760kc.  1000  watts.  6  am-6 
pm.  St.  Louis  University.  Announcer,  Geo.  Rueppel 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am,  10,  2  reports.  Mon,  Tues.  4 
pm,  lecture.  Wed.  4  pm.  students'  hour,  music,  read- 
ing. Thurs,  5  pm,  musical.  Fri,  4  pm.  Library 
Hour.  Sun,  9:35  am,  11,  2  pm,  4.  Founded  April 
26.  1921.    Central. 

WFAA 

Dallas.  Texas.  374.8m-800kc.  500  watts.  Dallas 
News  and  Dallas  Journal.  Adams  Colhoun.  Slogan, 
Working  for  All  Alike."  Daily,  7:30-8:30  am, 
9:05-9:15  am,  10-11  am,  11:30-12  n,  1:45-2:30  pm. 
3-3:30  pm,  4-5  pm,  6-7  pm,  8-9  pm,  10-11  pm. 
Central.     Founded  June   26,    1922. 

WFAN 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  491.5m-610kc.  500  watts.  Kev- 
stone  Broadcasting  Co.  Hotel  Lorraine.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  11  am-12:30  pm.  1:30-3  pm,  4:30-6:30  pm 
Tues,  Thurs,  Sat.  7:30-mid.  Sun,  3:30-9  pm. 
Eastern. 

WFBC 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  First 
Baptist  church.  Sun,  9:30-10:30  am.  Bible  class; 
10:45  am;  7-7:30,  Children's  Hour;  7:30  pm.  serv- 
ices;  4  pm,   sacred   music.    Central.   Founded   1924. 

WFBE 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Hotel 
Park  View.  Announcer,  Clark  Waskom.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  12-1  pm.  Mon.  5:30  pm,  9.  11,  12:30.  Tues. 
5:30  pm,  8:30,  9,  12:30.  Wed,  6-8:30  pm,  9.  10.  11- 
12:30.  Thurs,  6  pm.  8.  10,  10:30.  11,  12:30.  Fri- 
5:30  pm,  6:30.  Sat,  3-4  pm,  6-8,  9-10.  11,  2:30. 
Sun.  1-2  pm,   6:30-7:30  pm,  11,   12:30.     Central. 

WFBG 

Altoona,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  The  Wm. 
F.  Gable  Co.  Announcer.  Roy  F.  Thompson.  Slogan. 
"The  Original  Gateway  to  the  West."  Daily  ex 
Sun  and  Mon.  11:45  am-12:15  pm,  2,  3,  3:45,  7-10 
pm.  Wed,  11:45-12:45  am.  Sun,  10:4S  am,  3:30,  7. 
7:30  pm.  Mon,  silent.  Eastern.  Founded  Aug  28. 
1924. 

WFBJ 

Collegeville.  Minn.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  St. 
John's  University.  Announcer,  Hilary  Doerfier.  Slo- 
gan, "In  the  Heart  of  the  Landscape  Paradise." 
Mon  and  Wed,  4-5  pm,  Tues,  Thurs,  6:45-7:15  pm. 
Fri,  8:30-9:30  pm.     Central.     Founded  October,   1924. 

WFBL 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts.  Onon- 
daga company.  Announcer,  Charles  F.  Phillips. 
Daily.  8:30  am-12  mid.  Eastern.  Opened  Nov  19. 
1924. 

WFBM 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  (tr.  at  Perry  Township).  243.8m- 
1230kc.  1000  watts.  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light 
Company.  Announcer,  John  Tribby.  Slogan,  "The 
Crossroads   of  America."     Central. 

WFBR 

Baltimore,  Md.  236.2m-1270kc.  250  watts.  Balti- 
more Radio  Show,  Inc.  Announcer,  S.  R.  Kennard. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  7  am-1  pm,  3-5  pm,  5:30  pm-mid. 
Sun,  11  am-12 :30  pm,  3-5  pm,  8-11  pm.  Founded 
Oct.    1.   1924. 

WFDF 

Flint.  Mich.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Frank  D. 
Fallain.  Announcer,  Fred  L.  McKitrick.  Mark 
Garner.  Daily,  12-1:30  pm,  6-10:30,  features,  or- 
gan: 6-6:30  pm,  dinner  hour;  6:30-7:30,  Buick  band 
Wed,  9:30-10:30  pm.  Sun,  church.  12  noon.  8 
pm.  Mother  Goose  children's  time,  Wed,  7:30-8; 
request  hour,  8-9  pm,  3:30-5  pm. 

WFI 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier.  Announcer,  John  Vandersloot. 
Daily,  6:45-8  am.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9:45  am,  1  pm.  3. 
6:15,  7:30  pm.  Daily  ex  Sun,  Mon,  7:30  pm.  Tues. 
8-11:30  pm.  Thurs,  Sat.  8  to  11:30  pm.  Sun,  10:20 
am.  7:30.  4:30  pm,  9:15-11:15  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
March  18,  1922. 

WFIW 

Hopkinsville,  Ky.  319m-940kc.  1000  watts.  Acme 
Mills,  Inc.  Announcer,  D.  E.  "Plug"  Kendrick. 
Sun  9-12  am.  8-10  pm.  Daily,  10-11  am.  12-1:30  pm. 
5-11    pm.     Central.     Founded  Feb.    12.  1927. 

WFJC 

Akron.    Ohio.      206.8m-14S0kc.      500    watts.     W.    F. 

Jor.es  Broadcasting,  Inc.  Daily,  1-3  pm,  5:30-12  pm. 
Sundays,  1-4  pm,  7-11  pm.     Eastern. 

WFKD 

Frankford,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Foulk- 
rod  Radio  Eng  Co.  Sun,  12:30-2  pm,  5-9  pm.  Mon. 
12-1  pm.  Tues,  12-1:30  pm,  4:30-8  pm.  Wed.  12-1 
pm.  Thurs.  12-1:30  pm.  4:30-12  pm.  Fri,  12-1:30 
pm,  7:30-9  pm.    Sat.  12-3  pm.  4:30-9  pm.  Eastern. 

WFLA— WSUN 

Clearwater,  Fla.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts  night, 
2500  watts  day.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Announcer, 
Walter  Tison.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:45-12  mid.  Founded 
Dec.  25,  1925.    Eastern. 

WGAL 

Lancaster,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  15  watts.  Lancaster 
Elec.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  Announcers,  J.  E. 
Mathiot,  Luther  J.  Mathiot.  Slogan.  "World's  Gar- 
dens at  Lancaster."    Eastern. 

WGBB 

Freenort.  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Harry 
H.  Carman.  Sun,  10  am-12  pm.  Mon,  11  am-3  pm, 
9-11  pm.  Tues,  ThursS,  7-9  pm.  Wed.  9  am-12  n. 
Sat,  11  pm-1   am.     Eastern.    Founded  Dec.   13,  1924. 

WGBC 

Memphis,  Tenn.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts.  First 
Baptist  church.  Announcer,  A.  L.  Cowles.  Sun, 
9:30-11   am,   8   pm.     Central.     Opened  1925. 

WGBF 

Evansville,  Ind.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts.  Evans- 
ville  on  the  Air,  Inc.  Announcer,  Martin  Hansen. 
Slogan,  "The  Air  Cross  Roads  of  America."  Daily. 
7  am-7pm.  Sun,  Tues.  Thurs,  Sat.  7  am-12  mid. 
Central.     Founded  October.  1923. 
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WGBI 

Scranton.  Pa.  340.7m-880kc.  250  watts.  Scranton 
Broadcasters,   Inc.     Daily,   10-12:30  pm.  6  pro.    Sun. 

10  am,  6  pm,  9  pm.     Eastern. 

WGBS 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Astoria).  254.1m-1180kc. 
500  watts.  General  Broadcasting  System.  Dailey 
Paskman.     Eastern.     Founded  Oct.  26,  1924. 

WGCM 

Gulfport,  Miss.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Frank 
L.  Kioulik,  announcer.  Daily,  11:30-12:30  pm. 
Tues,  Fri,  8-10:30  pm.  Sun,  3-5  pm.  Gulf  Coast 
Music  Co. 

WGCP 

Newark.  N.  J.  239.9m-1250kc.  250  watts.  Para- 
mount Broadcasting  &  Artists  Service,  Inc.  An- 
nouncer, Irving  Porter.  Daily  ex  Sun.  3:30-6  pm. 
Mon  thru  Fri.  6-8  pm.  Tues,  Sat.  10-12  mid.  Wed, 
Thurs.  8-10  pm.  Sun,  12  n-3:30  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded    March,    1922. 

WGES 

Chicago,  111.  220.4m-1360kc.  500  watts.  Guyon  s 
Paradise  Ballroom.  Announcers.  Harlow-  Wilcox, 
Geo.   Keicher.     Founded  August.  1920.    Central. 

WGH 

Newport  News.  Va.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Virginia  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Hampton  Roads 
Broadcasting  Corp,  Inc.  Announcers.  E.  Ellsworth 
Bishop,  G.  Douglas  Evans,  Malvern  Lee  Powell. 
Slogan.  "World's  Greatest  Harbor.''  Daily  ex  Sat. 
Sun,  7:30-9:30  am.  12-2:30  pm,  5-10:15  pm.  Sat. 
7:30-9:30  am.  12-2:30  pm.  5-11:30  pm.  Sun,  11  am- 
12  n.   8-9  pm. 

WGHP 

Mt.  Clemens.  Mich.  241.8m-1240kc.  750  watts. 
George  Harrison  Phelps.  Inc.  Announcers,  Corley 
W  Kirby.  Robert  Childe.  Eastern.  Founded  Oct. 
19,  1925. 

WGL 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Allen- 
Wayne  Co.  Fred  C.  Zieg.  Slogan,  "The  Home 
Sweet   Home  Station."     Founded  1924.     Central. 

WGN 

Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Elgin).  416.4m-720kc.  25.000 
watts.  Chicago  Tribune.  Announcers,  Quin  Ryan, 
Pat  Barnes,  Russ  Russell,  John  Stamford.  Robt. 
Elson.     Central. 

WGR 

Amherst,  N.  Y.  545.1m-550kc.  1000  watts.  W  G. 
R  ,  Inc.  Announcers.  Bradley  T.  Yaw.  Frank  Mur- 
phy, John  Ganson.     Daily  ex   Sun.  6:45-8  am,  10:45- 

11  11:15-11:30,  11:45-12  n.  12,  stocks;  2-4:30  pm. 
Tues.  Thurs.  8-11  pm.  Mon,  Wed.  Fri,  8-12  mid. 
Sun.  10:45-12  n,  1:30-5  pm,  6-7.  9:15-9:45.  Mon. 
Thurs,  7-1  am.    Eastern.     Founded  May  21,  1922. 

WGST 

Atlanta.  Ga.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  day,  250  watts 
night.  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  Announcer. 
J  O  Turner.  Slogan,  "The  Southern  Technical 
School  With  a  National  Reputation."  Mon.  9:30- 
10:30  pm.  Thurs,  7-8  pm.  Central.  Founded  Jan- 
uary, 1924. 

WGY 

Schenectady,     N.    Y.      379.5m-790kc.      50,000    watts. 
General      Electric     Company.       Announcer,     A.     O. 
Coggeshall.      Slogan.    "Good    Evening    to    You   AIL 
Founded  1922. 

WHA 

Madison.  Wis.  319-940.  750  watts.  Univ.  of  Wis. 
Central.    Founded  1920. 

WHAD 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts.  Mar- 
quette University.  Cy  Foster,  Dick  Macaulay. 
Sun,  Mon,  Tues.  Wed,  Thurs,  Fri,  4:30-5.  7:30-8. 
Wed,   Fri,   8-9.     Central.     Founded  Oct.,   1921. 

WHAM 

Rochester.  N.  Y  260.7m-1150kc.  5000  watts.  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co.  Announcers,  F.  H.  War- 
ren. Ben  Weaver.  W.  Fay,  L.  C.  Stark,  Frank 
Kelly  Slogan.  "This  Is  Rochester— \\  here  Quality 
Dominates."  Daily  ex  Sun.  10-11  am.  12:45-2:15 
pm,  5:30-11  pm.  Sun,  10:30-12  n,  2-11  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded    July   11.    1922. 

WHAP 

New  York,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts.  De- 
fenders of  Truth  Societv,  Inc.  Announcer,  Franklin 
Ford  Mon.  6-8  pm.  Wed.  6:30-9  pm.  Fri.  8-12  pm. 
Sat.  8:30-11  pm.  Sun.  9-11  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
May    1925. 

WHAS 

Louisville.  Ky  365.6m-820kc.  10,000  watts.  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun. 
farm  news.  12-12:30:  12:45-1:15.  markets:  1:15-1:20. 
11-50-12,  2:30-2:45:  matinee  musicale,  2:4.^-5:30:  po- 
lice bulletins,  weather.  1:15:  Children's  club.  5:30: 
RCA  Hour.  2:30-3:30.  Mon.  lues,  Wed.  Thurs. 
Fr:,  Sat,  6-12.  NBC  concerts  and  studio  concerts. 
Sun.  10  am.  church  service.  NBC  concerts:  2-4:30: 
Choral  Evening  Service:  4:30-5:30:  NBC  and  studio 
concerts.    5:30-11.      Founded  July.   1922.     Central. 

WHAZ 

Troy.  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts.  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Insf.  Announcer.  Rutherford  Hayner. 
Slogan.  "Transcontinental  and  International  Broad- 
casting Station  Located  at  the  Oldest  College  of 
Science  and  Engineering  in  America."  Club,  R.  P.  1. 
students.  Mon.  8-12  mid.  Tues.  12  mid-1  am. 
Founded   June   22.     Eastern. 

WHB 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  31S.6m-9S0kc.  500  watts.  Sweeney 
Auto  &  Electrical  School.  Announcer.  John  T.  Schil- 
ling. Slogan  "Heart  of  America."  Central.  Founded 
April.   1922. 

WHBC 

Canton.  Ohio.  249.9m-1200kc.  10  watts.  St.  John's 
Catholic  Church.  Slogan.  "Ignorance  Is  Our  Greatest 
Foe."     Sun.  2:30-3  pm.    Central.     Founded  Feb.,  1925. 

WHBD 

Bellefontaine.  Ohio.  218.8ni-1370kc.  100  watts.  First 
Presbyterian  church.  Sun.  10:45  am.  7:30  pm.  E:i-t- 
crn.     Founded    February,  1925. 

WHBF 

Rock  Island.  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Beards- 
ley  Specialty  company.  Announcer,  C.  L.  Beardsley. 
Slogan.  "Where  Historic  Blackhawk  Fought."  Daily 
ex  Sun,  12-2  pm,  6-8  pm.  Mon.  Wed,  9-11  pm.  Sat. 
2:30-5  pm.  11  pm-1  am.  Central.  Founded  Febru- 
ary,   1925. 

WHBL 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  »12.6m-1410kc.  500  watts.  6  am-6 
pm.  C.  E.  Broughton.  Daily.  7-9.  10-10:30.  12-1:15. 
3:45-5:15.  6-8  pm.  Sun.  9-10  am,  1-2-1  pm.  Fri  eve. 
11:30-12:30.     Founded  1925. 


WHBQ 

Memphis.  Tenn.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Broad- 
casting Station  WHBQ,   Inc.     Founded  March.  1925. 

WHBU 

Anderson.  Ind.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Citizen's 
Bank.     Announcer,    A.    L.    McKee.     Slogan,    "Radio 

Voice   of   Anderson." 

WHBW 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  D.  R. 
Kienzle.  Tues,  Fri,  6  pm-12:15  am.  Sun,  7:30-10:30 
pm.     Eastern. 

WHBY 

West  De  Pere,  Wis.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  St. 
Norbert's  College.  Green  Bay-De  Pere  Broadcasting 
Station.  Daily,  10-11 :30  am,  12-1  pm,  6-8  pm.  mar- 
kets, time,  weather.  Sun,  10-11  am.  services;  5-6 
pm,  religious  program.    Central.     Founded  Jan.,  1925. 

WHDI 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  254.1m-1180kc.  500  watts.  Wm. 
Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute.  Announcers, 
M.  R.  Bass,  A.  P.  Upton,  G.  W.  Haverty.  Slogan, 
"Northwest  Leading  Trade  School."  Mon,  7-8  pm. 
Wed.  7-8  pm.  Fri.  7-8  pm.  Daily  ex  Sun.  6:30-9:30 
am.    Sun,  9-9:30  am.    Central.    Founded  May  22,  1922. 

WHDL 

Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10  watts. 
George  F.   BisselL 

WHEC 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  208.2m-1440kc.  500  watts.  6  am- 
6  pm.  Hickson  Electric  company.  Inc.  Slogan,  "The 
All  Day  Broadcasting  Station."  Daily  ex  Sun,  7 
Sun,  10:30-12  n,  4:30-5:30  pm,  7:30-10  pm.  Eastern. 
am-12  mid.  Sun,  10:30-12  n,  4:30-5:30  pm,  7:30-10 
pm.     Eastern.    Founded  January,  1924. 

WHFC 

Chicago.  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Goodson 
&    Wilson,    Inc.     Central. 

WHK 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  215.7m-1390kc.  1000  watts.  Radio 
Air  Service  Corp.  Slogan,  "Cleveland's  Pioneer 
Broadcasting  Station."  Sun,  10  am-1 :30  am.  Mon, 
10  am-12  mid.  Tues.  9:15  am-1  am.  Wed,  9:45  am- 
1  am.  Thurs.  9:15  am-12  mid.  Fri.  9:45  am-1  am. 
Sat,   10  am-2  am.     Eastern.     Founded   1921. 

WHN 

New  York.  N.  Y.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts.  Mar- 
cus Loew  Booking  Agency.  Announcers.  Perry 
Charles,  George  Nobbs.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the 
Great  White  Way."    Eastern.    Founded  March,  1922. 

WHO 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  299.8m-1000kc.  5000  watts. 
Bankers  Life  Co.  Announcers,  Bobbie  Griffin,  Con- 
nie Ahearn,  Edward  Breen.  Jr.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri, 
6:30  am-5  pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat,  5  pm-12  mid- 
Sun,  8  am-5pm,  5-12  pm,  alternate.  Central. 
Founded  1924. 

WHP 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts.  Penna. 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  W.  S.  McCachren. 
Slogan,  "Radio  Voice  of  Central  Penna."  Sun, 
9  am-9  pm.  Daily,  7-9  am,  11:30  am-1 :30  pm, 
4:45-11:30   nm.     Eastern.     Founded  March   1,   1924. 

WHPP 

New  York.  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10  watts.  Bronx 
Broadcasting  Co.  Daily,  9  am-1  pm.  Tues,  Sat,  7 
pm,  mid. 

WIAS 

Ottumwa.  Iowa.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Poling 
Electric  Co.  Announcer,  Thomas  I.  Doonan.  Daily 
ex  Tues,  12-1,  2:30-3:30.  5-6  pm.  Wed.  7:30-9  pm. 
Sun,    10:45-12:30.     Central.     Founded   June   12.   1922. 

WIBA 

Madison.  Wis.  24".Sm-1210kc.  100  watts.  The 
Capital  Times  Company.  Announcer,  Kenneth  F. 
Schmitt.  Slogan.  "Four  Lakes  City."  Daily  ex  Sun, 
7-8:45  am.  11  am-1  pm.  6-9  pm.  Sun,  10:45  am-12  n. 
Central.    Founded  June,  1924. 

WIBG 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  322.4m-930kc.  50  watts.  St.  Paul's 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Announcer,  W.  Le  Roy 
Anspach.  Sun,  10:55  am,  3:55  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded    1925. 

WIBM 

Jackson.  Mich.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  C.  L. 
Carroll.     (Portable.) 

WIBO 

Chicago.  111.  (tr.  at  Des  Plaines).  526m-570kc.  5000 
watts.  Nelson  Brothers  Bond  and  Mtg.  Co.  An- 
nouncers, Walter  Preston,  "Stu"  Dawson.  Central. 
Founded  May  20.  1925. 

WIBR 

Steubenville.  Ohio.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts.  Rob- 
ert Merryman.  Daily  ex  Sun.  "-11  am.  1-4  pm,  8-9 
pm.  Sun,  10:30  am-12  n,  7:15-8:30  pm.  Founded 
January,   1924.     Eastern. 

WIBS 

Elizabeth.  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts.  New 
Terser  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers.  Capt.  H.  J. 
I.epper.  J.  H.  Lepper.  Sun.  10:30  am-12.  3:30-5:45 
pm.  Mon.  S:30-I0  am.  6-9  pm.  Tues.  11  am-12.  1-3 
pm.  Wed.  11  am-1  pm.  9-12  mid.  Thurs.  3-5  inn. 
Fri.  S:30-10  am.  5-8  pm.  Sat.  12  n-3  pm,  9-10:30  pm. 
Founded  June.  1925. 
WIBU 

Poynette,  Wis.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  The 
Electric   Farm.     Central.     Founded  July    10,  1925. 

WIBW 

Topeka.  Kan.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts  night. 
2500  day.  Capper  Publications.  Announcer.  I  c 
Nickel).  Daily  ex  Sun.  t,.s.  10:10-11;  12:15-1:25, 
1:30-2.  3-4.  5:30-7.  S:30-10.  Fri,  Sat.  11-12  pm. 
Sun.    10:40-1:25.    5:20-7.     Central.     Founded    1926. 

WIBX 

Utica.   N.    Y.     249.9in-1200kc.     100   watts    night.   300 
day.     WIBX.    Inc.      Daily    ex    Sun.   <>   am-9:30   pm. 
Dailv   ex    Sun.    Wed.    6:30-10   pin.     Sun.    10:30-12    n. 
1-9:30  pm.     Eastern.     Founded   1923. 
WIBZ 

Montgomery.  Ala.  199.9m-1500kc.  15  watts.  A.  D. 
Trum. 

WICC 

Easton,  Conn.  252m-1190kc.  500  watts.  The  Bridge- 
port Broadcasting  Station.  Inc.  Announcers.  Edw. 
Hall.  Art  Withslandly,  Walter  Ryan.  George  D.in.i. 
Leonard  Andrews,  slogan.  "The  \  oice  Tint  Serves. 
Daily.  9  am  to  1  '■_■  hours  after  sunset.  Sun.  9 
am  to  1M  hours  alter  sunset  Eastern.  Founded 
Aus 


WIL 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  250  watts  day.  100 
watts  night.  Missouri  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers, 
"Bill"  Ellsworth,  L.  A.  Benson,  C.  W.  Benson. 
Mon.  10  am-9  pm.  Tues.  11:15  am-9  pm.  Wed. 
10  am-1  am.  Thurs.  9  am-1  am.  Fri,  11:15  am-1 
am.  Sat.  10  am-4  am.  Sun,  9:30  am-1  am.  Central. 
Founded    September,    1922. 

WILL 

L'rbana,  111.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  daytime.  250 
watts  night.  University  of  Illinois.  Announcer. 
J.  C.  Bayles.  Daily  ex  Sun.  5-6  pm,  7:30-8  pm, 
music  and  ID  min.  educational  talk.  Central. 
Founded  1922. 

WILM 

Wilmington.  Del.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Dela- 
ware Broadcasting  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  11  am-lpm, 
5:30-11    pm.     Sun,    5   pm-12    mid. 

WINR 

Bay  Shore.  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Radio- 
tel  Mfg.  Co. 

WIOD 

Miami  Beach.  Fla.  535.4m-560kc.  1000  watts.  Isle 
of  Dreams  Broadcasting  Co.  Announoer,  Jesse  H. 
Jay.  Slogan,  "Wonderful  Isle  of  Dreams."  Daily 
ex    Sun,    12    n3-   pm.     Daily,   6  pm-12   mid. 

WIP 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  491.5m-610kc.  500  watts.  Gimbel 
Bros.  Announcer,  E.  A.  Davies.  Slogan,  "Watch  Its 
Progress."  Daily  ex  Sun,  9:30-11  am,  12:30-1:30  pm. 
3-4:30  pm,  6:30-7:30  pm.  Mon,  Wed.  Fri,  7:30  pm-12 
mid.  Sunv  10  am-3:30  pm,  9  pm-12  mid.  Eastern. 
Founded  November.  1921. 

WISN 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts.  Eve- 
ning Wisconsin  Co.  Managed  by  Wisconsin  News. 
Central.     Founded  Sept.   21,   1922. 

WJAC 

Johnstown,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Johns- 
town Automobile  Co.  Announcer,  J.  C.  Tully.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Voice  of  the  Friendly  City."  Daily  ex 
Sat,  Sun,  9  am.  Daily  ex  Sun,  5  pm.  Mon,  Thurs. 
12  n.  Tues.  Fri.  11  am.  Wed,  8  pm.  Fri,  9:30  pm. 
Sat,   9  pm.     Eastern. 

WJAD 

Waco,  Texas.  241.8m-1240kc.  1000  watts.  Frank 
P.  Jackson.  Daily  ex  Sun.  8:30-9:30  pm.  Central. 
Founded  July  22,  1922. 

WJAG 

Norfolk.  Nebr.  282.8m-1060kc.  1000  watts.  Norfolk 
Daily  News.  Announcer.  Karl  Stefan.  Slogan,  "The 
World's  Greatest  Country  Daily  and  Home  of  Print- 
er's Devil."  Daily.  2:30-8:30  am.  12:15  pm,  2  pm. 
3-5  pm.  6:30-7:30  pm,  orchestra.  Sun,  1  pm,  2  pm, 
3  pm,  music,   orchestra.     Central.     Founded  1922. 

WJAK 

Marion.  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Marion 
Broadcast  Co.  Arthur  Cut-ran.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am- 
12:30  pm,  4:30-9  pm.  Founded  September,  1921. 
Central. 

WJAR 

Providence,  R.  I.  336.9m-S90kc.  400  watts  day. 
250  watts  night.  The  Outlet  Co.  Announcers,  John 
J.  Boyle  David  L.  Stackhouse.  Howard  G.  Sawyer. 
Slogan,  'The  Southern  Gateway  of  New  England." 
Dailv  ex  Sun  1:05-2  pm.  Mon.  9-11:30  am,  6:15- 
11:15  pm.  Tues.  9-11:30  am.  6:15-12  mid.  Wed. 
9:15-11:45  am,  6:15-11:15  pm.  Thurs.  9-11:30  am. 
6:15-11  pm.  Fri.  9-11:45  am.  6:15-11  pm."  Sat. 
10:45-11:30  am.  6:15-11:15  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
Sept.   6,  1922. 

WJAS 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  232.4m-1290kc.  1000  watts.  Pitts- 
burgh Radio  Supply  House.  Announcer.  Howdv 
Clark.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30-12  am.  12  am-3  pm.  5:5? 
pm  to  11  pm.  Sun.  9-12  am.  3-11  pm.  Founded 
Aug.   4,  1922. 

WJAX 

Jacksonville.  F1a.  23Sm-1260kc.  1000  watts.  City 
of  Jacksonville.  Daily  ex  Sun.  11:57  am-1  pm. 
Daily  ex  Sun  and  Wed.  6  pm-mid.  Wed.  6:30-10:30 
pm.  Sun,  11  am-n.  6:30-8:30  pm,  10-11  pm.  East- 
ern.   Founded  Nov.  26,  1925. 

WJAY 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  4S3.6m-620kc.  500  watts.  Cleve- 
land Radio  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcer.  Joe 
O'Toole.     Eastern.     Founded    Jan.    7.    1927. 

WJAZ 

Mt.      Prospect,     111.       202.6m-14SOkc.       5000     watts. 
Zenith    Radio    Corp.     Announcer.    George    G.    Smith. 
Daily,    8-10    pm.      Sun,     7:30-9:30.      Founded 
Central. 

WJBC 

La  Salle.  111.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Hummer 
Furniture  Co.  Announcer,  loyal  Popaski.  Slogan. 
"Better  nome  Station."  Daily  ex  Sun.  7:30-8  am. 
0-9:30.  12:30-2  pm.  6-7.  7-8.  Sun.  10-11  am.  12:30-2 
pm.     Founded  May  4.    1925.     Central. 

WJBI 

Red  Bank.  N.  T.  247.8m-1210kc  100  watts.  Robert 
S.    Johnson.     Founded    Sept.    IS.    1925, 

WJBK 

Ypsilanti.    Mich.      218.8m-1370kc     50    watts. 
Hopkins      Announcer,    Don   Cole      Mon.   Tin--, 
Thur,    Fri.    Sat.    9:12   am.    E  KJ   pm.     Sun. 

10-11:30  am.     Eastern.     Founded  Oct.   2T. 

WJBL 

Decatur.  111.  24f>.0m-1200kc.  100  watts.  William 
Gushard  Drj  Goods  Co  Announcer.  W.  H.  W.lr> 
Central.      Founded    Sept.    24.    1935. 

WJBO 

New      Orleans.      La.        218.8m-1370kC        2500      « 
Valdcm.ir     Fen  sen.       Daily.     11-12, 
Sun.  Central     Founded   I 

WJBT 

Chicago.IU.    389.4m-770kc    25000  watts.    PaulB 
and    t  hicago    Gospel    Tabernacle.     .Announcer.    D.«n 
Hastings.     Sun.    10  am-7:30  pm.  9:30  pm-mid 
tral.     Founded  1926, 

WJBU 

Lewisburg,    Pa.     247.8m-1210kc.  Buck- 

nell  University.     Announcer,  Geo.   A    It... 
"In  the  Heart  oi  the  Keystone  State."    Fti.  8  pm. 
Eastern.    Founded  1925. 

WJBW 

New    Oilcans.     1  a       249.9m-I200kc       30    watts.      C 
Carlson,     Jr.      Tues.     Fri.    7-S    pm.     Sun.    9-11    pm. 
DaUj 
WJBY 
Gadsden,   Ala.     247.8m-1210kc     50  watt 

>k-    Ci'..    Inc.      Announcer.    Leo    \Vh 
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WJJD 

Chicago.  111.  265.3m-1130kc.  20,000  watts.  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  and  Palmer  House  Station.  Slogan: 
"The  Voice  of  State  Street."  Announcers,  Ellen 
Rose  Dickey,  Hugh  Aspinwall.  Daily,  7  am-8:30 
pro.     Central. 

WJKS 

Gary,  Ind.  220.4m-1360kc.  500  watts.  Thomas  J. 
Johnson  and  Frances  Kennedy  Radio  Corp.  An- 
nouncer, Gleason  Kistler.  Daily,  11  am-4  pm,  7  pm- 
9  pm.  Mon,  Tues.  Wed,  Sat,  10:30  pm-1  pm. 
Thurs,  Fri,  Sun,  10:30  pm-mid.  Central.  Founded 
Aug.   16,    1927. 

WJR 

Detroit,  Mich.  (tr.  at  Pontiac).  399.8m-750kc. 
5000  watts.  WJR,  Inc.  Slogan,  "The  Good  Will 
Station."  Announcers.  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  John  F. 
Patt,  Neal  Tomy,  John  B.  Eccles,  John  K.  Harper, 
Owen  F.  Uridge,  Norman  White.  Daily,  8  am-1  am. 
Eastern.     Founded   August,    1925. 

WJW 

Mansfield.  Ohio.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Mans- 
field Broadcasting  Association.  John  F.  Weimer. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9:30-11:30  am,  6-10:30  pm.  Sat,  6-12 
mid.  Sun,  10:30-11:30  am,  7:30-10:30  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded    Jan.    1,    1927. 

WJSV 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills,  Va.  205.4m-1460kc.  10.000  watts. 
Independent  Pub.  Co.  Announcer,  T.  A.  Robertson. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  8-10  am,  11:30  am-1  pm,  3-5  pm,  6-12 
mid.     Sun,   7-11  pm. 

WJZ 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Bound  Brook).  394.5m- 
760kc.  30,000  watts.  R.  C.  A.  Managed  by  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Milton  J. 
Cross,  Marley  Sherris,  Norman  Sweetser,  Curt 
Peterson.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30  am-mid.  Sun,  9-10 
am,   1-11 :15  pm. 

WKAQ 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  336.7m-890kc.  500  watts. 
Radio  Corporation  of  Porto  Rico.  Announcer,  Joa- 
quin Agusty.  Slogan,  "The  Island  of  Enchantment, 
Where  the  World's  Best  Coffee  Grows."  Wed, 
7:30-9  pm.  Fri.  9-11  pm.  Eastern.  Founded  Dec. 
3.    1922. 

WKAR 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  288.3m-1040kc.  1000  watts. 
Michigan  State  College.  Announcer,  Keith  Hime- 
baugh.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12-12:30  pm,  weather,  mar- 
kets,   agricultural    topics.     Eastern.      Founded    1922. 

WKAV 

Laconia.  N.  H.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  La- 
conia  Radio  club.  Sun,  11  am.  Eastern.  Founded 
Oct.   1,   1922. 

WKBB 

Joliet,  III.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Sanders 
Brothers.  Al  Sanders,  announcer.  Sun,  2-3  pm, 
religious,  educational.  Mon,  9-11  pm,  local  events, 
studio  program.  Wed,  9-12  pm,  orchestra.  Sat, 
9-11,  orchestra  and  studio  program.     Central. 

WKBC 

Birmingham.  Ala.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  R.  B. 
Broyles.  Daily  12-2  pm,  6-10  pm.  Sun,  noon,  1-4 
pm,  7-8  pm.  Sat,  5:30-9  pm.  Central.  Founded 
June,  1926. 

WKBF 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts.  Noble 
B.  Watson.  Announcer,  Carl  Watson.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  10  am.  10:30,  10:40,  5  pm,  7,  7:10.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  12  n.  Mon,  7:30  pm,  8:30,  9.  Tues,  8:30-10:30 
pm.  Thurs,  7:30-12  pm.  Fri,  8-12  pm.  Sat,  10-12 
pm.  Sun.  9  am,  Watch  Tower;  2:30,  3:30.  7:30  pm. 
Central.    Founded  October,  1925. 

WKBH 

La  Crosse.  Wis.  217.8m-1380kc.  1000  watts. 
Callaway  Music  Co.  Announcer,  Arthur  J.  Hecht. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30  am,  10,  Aunt  Sammy;  12  n, 
weather,  U.  S.  Farm  talks;  5:30-7  pm,  8-9  pm. 
Wed.  Sat,  10-11  pm.  Sun,  10:30  am.  4  pm.  Central. 
Founded  1924. 

WKBI 

Chicago,  111.  238.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Fred  L. 
Schoenwolf.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9-10  am,  1-4  pm.  Mon, 
7-9  pm.  Tues,  8-10  pm.  Wed.  8-9  pm.  Thurs, 
9-11  pm.  Fri.  9:30-12  mid.  Sun,  12:15  am-5  am. 
Central.     Founded  August,  1926. 

WKBN 

Youngstown,  Ohio.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  Warren 
P.  Williamson,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  Brock.  Announcers. 
Arthur  Brock,  Warren  P.  Williamson,  Jr.,  Frank 
Proudfoot,  Don  Hoffman,  Bill  Hammerman.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  7:30  am,  exercises;  10:30  am,  organ;  11:30 
am,  musical  echoes;  2  pm.  musical  matinee;  5  pm, 
hedge  podge;  6  pm,  studio  programs.  Eastern. 
Founded  September,    1926. 

WKBO 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
Camith  Corp.  Announcer,  H.  F.  Bidwell.  Mon, 
10-12  n,  9-12.  Tues,  3-6  pm.  Wed,  7-10  am,  6-9  pm. 
Thurs.  12-3  pm.  Fri.  10-12,  8-10  pm.  Sat,  3-6  pm. 
Sun,  2-3:30,  9:30-12  mid.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs, 
Fri,  Sat.  7-8  am.     Eastern.     Founded  Sept.   11,  1926. 

WKBP 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts. 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News. 

WKBQ 

New  York,  N.  Y.  222.1  m-1350kc.  250  watts. 
Standard  Cahill  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Allan  Cahill. 
Mon.  12-1:30,  6-mid.  Tues,  12-4:30  pm.  Thurs,  3- 
5:30  pm.  Fri,  6-7  pm.  Sat,  12-6  pm.  Sun,  6-8  pm. 
Eastern.     Founded  September.  1926. 

WKBS 

Galesburg,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Permil 
N.  Nelson.  Announcer,  Paul  W.  Palmquist. 
Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Galesburg."  Mon,  Wed, 
Fri.  9:30-11:30  am,  12:30-1:30  pm,  6:30-11  pm. 
Tues,  Thurs.  9:30-11:30  am.  12:30-1:30  pm,  6:30- 
9  pm,  10-11  pm.  Sat.  9:30-11:30  am,  12:30-1  pm. 
2-3  pm,  6:30-9  pm,  10-12  pm.  Central.  Founded 
October,    1926. 

WKBW 

Amherst.  N.  Y.  204m-1470kc.  5000  watts. 
Churchill  Evangelistic  Assn.,  Inc.  Dailv  ex  Sun. 
3-4  pm,  6:30-10.  Sun,  9:30  am,  10:30,  3  pm,  7-9, 
10:15-12  mid.      Eastern.     Founded   1926. 

WKBZ 

l.udington,  Mich.  199.9m-1500kc.  50  watts.  "The 
Voice  of  Western  Michigan."  K.  L.  Ashbacker. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  10-11  am,  12-1  pm.  Mon,  8-10  pm. 
Sun.  10:30-12  n,  7-9.  Central.  Founded  Nov.  23. 
1926. 


WKEN 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  288.3m-1040kc.  1000  watts.  WKEN, 
Inc.  Announcers,  Walter  L.  Amidon,  Leon  Fisher. 
Daily  daylight  broadcasting.  Eastern.  Founded  Fall, 
1925. 

WKJC 

Lancaster,  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Kirk 
Johnson  &  Co.  Announcers,  M.  W.  Gehman,  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Daily  ex  Sun,  11-12  n.  Daily.  6-8:30  pm. 
Sun,  10:45-12  n,  7:30-10:30  p.m.  Eastern.  Founded 
November,   1921. 

WKRC 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  545.1m-550kc.  500  watts.  Kodel 
Elefc.    &    Mfg.    Co.      Eastern.      Founded   May,    1924. 

WKY 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts. 
WKY  Radiophone  Co.  Daily,  6:30  am-11 :45  pm. 
Sun,    11    am-11    pm.      Central. 

WLAC 

Nashville,  Tenn.  201.2m-1490kc.  5000  watts.  Life 
and  Casualty.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6-9  am,  12-3  pm.  Mon, 
Tues,  Wed,  9-12  pm.  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  6-9  pm.  Sun, 
4:30-5:30  pm,  6-7,  9-10  pm.  Central.  Opened  Nov. 
24,   1926. 

WLAP 

Louisville,  Ky.  249.9m-1200kc.  30  watts.  Virginia 
av.  Baptist  Church.  Sun,  10:45  am,  7:30-8:45  pm. 
Central.     Founded    1922. 

WLBC 

Muncie,  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Donald 
A.  Burton.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30-8:30  am,  10-11:15 
am,  12-12:30  pm,  6-10:50  pm.  Sun,  10:35-12:15, 
church   service;   2-4,   studio;   8-11,    novelty. 

WLB 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  239.9m-12S0kc.  500  watts.  U.  of 
Minnesota.  Announcer,  Gordon  C.  Harris.  Tues, 
6:30-8:30  pm.  Wed,  7-9  pm.  Fri,  6:30-7:30  pm. 
Sat,  8-10  pm.     Central.     Opened   1921. 

WLBF 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Everett  L.  Dillard.  Slogan,  "Where  Listeners  Be- 
come   Friends."      Central.      Founded    Nov.    13,    1926. 

WLBG 

Petersburg,  Va.  249.9m-1200kc.  250  watts  day.  100 
watts   night.     R.    A.    Gamble. 

WLBL 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.  333.1m-900  kc.  2000  watts. 
6  am-6  pm.  Wisconsin  Dept.  of  Markets.  Slogan, 
"Wisconsin,   Land   of   Beautiful   Lakes."     Central. 

WLBO 

Galesburg,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Fred- 
erick A.  Trebbe,  Jr.  Central.  Founded  Jan.  16, 
1927. 

WLBW 

Oil  City,  Pa.  238m-1260kc.  500  watts.  Radio  Wire 
Program  Corp.  Slogan,  "The  Home  of  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil.  Announcers,  Wm.  S.  Perry,  Leigh  Ore, 
Haren  Haas.  Mon,  9  am-2  pm,  5-11  pm.  Tues, 
8:30  am-3  nm,  5-12  pm.  Wed,  8:30  am-2  pm,  5-12 
pm.  Thurs.  8:30  am-3  pm.  5-11:30  pm.  Fri,  8:30 
am-2  pm,  5-11:30  pm.  Sat,  8:30  am-3  pm,  5-10:30 
pm.  Sun,  10:15  am-12  mid,  2-11  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded  1926. 

WLBX 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
John  N.  Brahy.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  12-1  pm,  6-8  pm. 
Tues.  Thurs,  12-1  pm,  10-mid.  Sat,  12-2  pm,  9-mid. 
Sun,  11  am-i  pm,  6-7  pm. 

WLBZ 

Bangor.  Me.  483.6m-620kc.  250  watts  night,  500 
watts  day.  Maine  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers, 
Jack  Atwood,  Henry  C.  Wing.  Slogan.  "This  Is 
the  Maine  Station."  Daily.  10  am-12:30,  5:30-mid. 
Sun,   10  am.  Watch  Tower;  11   am,  church  services. 

WLCI 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  50  watts.  Lutheran 
Assn.  of  Ithaca.  Announcer.  A.  B.  Berresford. 
Slogan,  "The  Church  at  the  Gate  of  the  Campus." 
Sun.  10:45  am,  3  pm,  7:45  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
1926. 

WLEX 

Lexington.  Mass.  220.4m-1360kc.  500  watts.  Lex- 
ington Air  Station.  Announcers,  Gerald  Harrison, 
Carl  S.  Wheeler.  Daily,  4:30-11  'pm.  Sun,  11  am- 
12   noon.     Eastern.     Founded   October,   1926. 

WLIT 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts.  Lit 
Bros.      Eastern.      Founded   March  18,   1923. 

WLOE 

Boston,  Mass.  (tr.  Chelsea).  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts  night,  250  watts  day.  Boston  Broadcasting 
Co.  Announcers,  H.  von  Holtzhausen,  Paul  Welsh. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  9  am-2  pm,  4-12  pm.     Eastern. 

WLS 

Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Crete).  344.6m-870kc.  5000 
watts.  Prairie  Farmer.  Announcer,  Steve  Cisler.  Ed- 
gar L.  Bill,  manager;  Don  Malin,  program  director. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  7-10  am,  10:30-11:15  am,  11:45  am-5 
pm.  Mon,  Fri,  5:30-11:30  pm.  Thurs,  5:30-11  pm. 
Tues,  Wed.  5:30-9  pm.  Sat.  5:30-mid.  Sun,  12:30- 
2:30  pm,  6-8  pm.    Central.     Founded  April  6,  1924. 

WLSI 

Providence,  R.  I.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Dittee 
W.  Flint,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Community  Service." 
Announcer,  H.  Holmquist.  Daily  ex  Sat,  3:30  pm, 
8  pm.     Eastern.     Founded   January,   1925. 

WLTH 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts.  Voice 
of  Brooklyn,   Inc.     Eastern. 

WLW 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  428.3m-700kc.  50.000  watts.  The 
Crosley  Radio  Corp.  Ford  Billings,  director.  #  Slo- 
gan, '  The  Nation's  Station."  Operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  WSAI.  Daily,  6:15  am-2  am.  Sun.  9:30 
am-mid,  ex  Sat,  10  am-1  am,  2  pm  ex  Sun,  9:30  am- 
mid;  Sat.   10-1   am.     Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WLWL 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Kearney,.  272.6m-1100kc. 
5000  watts.  The  Paulist  League.  Announcer.  Bar- 
tholomew Sheehan.  Slogan,  "For  God  and  Country." 
Mon,  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs,  Fri,  Sat,  6-8  pm.  Sun. 
3:15-4:30   pm,    8-9:15   pm.     Eastern. 

WMAC 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Cazenovia).  526m-570kc. 
250  watts.  Clive  B.  Meredith.  Divides  time  with 
WSYR,  popular  studio.    Founded  1922.     Eastern. 


WMAF 

South  Dartmouth,  Mass.  220.4m-1360kc.  500  watts 
Round  Hills  Radio  Corp. 

WMAK 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Martinsville).  333.1m-900kc. 
750  watts  (tr.  Tonawanda).  WMAK  Broadcasting 
Systems,  Inc.  Announcers,  Jeff  Baker.  Robert 
Steigl,  Mark  Hawley.    Founded  Sept.   22,   1922 

WMAL 

Washington,  D.  C.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts  day. 
250  watts  .night.    M.  A.  Leese  Radio  Co.    Eastern. 

WMAN 

Columbus,  Ohio.  247.8m-1210kc.  50  watts.  First 
Baptist  church.  Announcers.  J.  E.  Anderson,  C  S. 
Bidlack.  Sun,  10:30-12  am,  7:30-9  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded  September,  1922. 

WMAQ 

Chicago,  111.  447.5m-670kc.  5000  watts.  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  Announcers,  Bill  Hay,  George 
Simons.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am-2  am.  Sun.  10:45  am- 
11   pm.     Central.     Founded  April  13,   1922 

WMAZ 

Macon,  Ga.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts.  Mercer  Uni 
versity.  Announcer,  E.  K.  Cargill,  Daily,  7-8:30 
am.  12  n-3  pm.  Tues,  Wed,  Fri,  7:30-9:30  pm. 
Sun,  11:30-1,  1:30-2:30  pm.  PC  church,  1-3  pm. 
Eastern.    Founded  1925. 

WMBA 

Newport,  R.  I.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  LeRoy  J 
Beebe. 

WMBC 

Detroit,  Mich.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Michigan 
Broadcasting  Co.  Daily,  10  am-mid.  Eastern. 
Founded   1925. 

WMBD 

Peoria  Heights,  III.  208.2tn-1440kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  watts  day.  Peoria  Heights  Radio  Lab- 
oratory. Daily  ex  Sun.  12  n.-12  mid.  Sun,  11-12:30. 
church    services,    afternoon    concert. 

WMBF 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts.  Fleet- 
wood Hotel.  Announcer,  Paul  Whitehurst.  Daily. 
9-11     am,     12-2    pm,     5-6    pm,    9-11    pm.      Eastern. 

Founded   1924. 

WMBG 

Richmond.  Va.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  Havens 
and  Martin.  Announcers,  H.  W.  Jones,  W.  H.  Wood. 
L.  Stone.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6-9.  Sun.  6:30-7:30  pm. 
Eastern. 

WMBH 

Joplin.  Mo.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Edwin  Aber. 
Announcer.  E.  D.  Aber.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs. 
Fri.  12:15-1:45  pm,  6-7:30  pm,  8:30-10  pm.  Sat. 
12:15-1:15  pm,  6-7:30  pm.  Sun,  10:50-1:10  pm,  6-7 
pm,  7:30-8:30  pm.     Central. 

WMBI 

Chicago,  111.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts.  Moody 
Bible  Institute.  Slogan,  "The  West  Point  of  Chris- 
tian Service."  Announcer,  Wendell  P.  Loveless. 
Daily  ex  Sun.  7-7:40  am,  10:30-11:30  am,  12:30-1:30 
pm,  3-4  pm.  Sun,  4-5:15  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  Thurs, 
Fri,  Sat,  4-4:30  pm.  Fri,  12-1  am.  Central.  Founded 
July  28,   1926. 

WMBJ 

Wilkensburg.  Pa.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  Rev. 
John   W.    Sproul. 

WMBL 

Lakeland,  Fla.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Ben- 
ford's  Radio  Studios.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9:30-10  am. 
1:15-2  pm,  7-9  pm.    Sun,  11-12  n,  7:30-8:30.    Eastern. 

WMBM 

Memphis.  Tenn.  199.9m-1500kc.  10  watts.  Seventh 
Day  Adventist   church. 

WMBO 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Radio 
Service  Laboratories.  Daily  ex  Fri.  Sat,  Sun.  11 :30 
am-1 :30  pm.  Fri,  11:30  am-2:30  pm.  Sun,  8-10  am. 
6-7:30  pm. 

WMBQ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    199.9m-1500kc.    100  watts.    Paul  J. 

Gollhofer. 

WMBR 

Tampa,  Fla.  247.8ra-1210kc.  100  watts.  F.  J.  Rey- 
nolds. Daily  ex  Sun,  11  am-1  pm,  2-4  pm,  6:30-11:30 
pm.     Eastern. 

WMC 

Memphis.  Tenn.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts  night,  1000 
watts  day.  The  Commercial  Appeal.  Announcer. 
Francis  S.  Chamberlin.  Slogan,  "Station  WMC. 
Memphis,-"  "Down  in  Dixie."  Daily  ex  Sun,  12  n. 
Mon,  7-10  pm.  N.B.C.  Tues,  9:50  am,  7  pm,  N.B.C. ; 
7:30.  music.  Sun,  11  am,  services;  5:30,  concert; 
6:20,  N.B.C;  8,  N.B.C;  9:15,  N.  B.  C.  Founded 
Jan.  20,   1923.     Central. 

WMCA 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Hoboken).  526m-S70kc.  500 
watts.  Hotel  McAlpin.  Knickerbocker  Broadcasting 
Co.  Announcer,  Harry  Mack.  Slogan.  "Where  the 
Searchlight  Flashes  and  the  White  Way  Begins." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  8:30  am-6  pm,  8  pm-12  mid.  Sun, 
9:30  am-5  pm,  6-8  pm,  9:15-11:30  pm.     Eastern. 

WMES 

Boston.    Mass.      199.9m-1500kc.      50    watts.      Mass. 
Educational  Society.    Announcer,   A.   Berggren.    Sun. 
10:30  am-12 :30  pm,  7:45-9.     Eastern.    Founded  Aug.   ' 
1.  1927. 

WMMN 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.  336.9m-890kc.  250  watts  night, 
500  watts  day.  Holt  Rowe  Novelty  Co.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  3-4  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri.  11-n.  Tues,  Thurs.- 
Sat,  10:30  am-12  n.  Mon,  7-10  pm.  Tues  and  Fri. 
7-9  pm.  Wed,  8-10,  mid. -2  am.  Thurs,  8:30-10:30 
pm.  Sat,  7  pm-1  am.  Sun,  10:30  am-n,  2-5  pm. 
7:30-9:30  pm. 

WMPC 

Lapeer,  Mich.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts.  First 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun. 
12-1:30  pm.  Daily  ex  Sat,  4-5:30  pm.  Mon,  Wed. 
Fri,  6:30-10  pm.  Sun,  10-12  n,  12-1  pm.  4-5:30,  7:30- 
12.    Central.    Founded  Dec.  6.  1926. 

WMRJ 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10  watts.  Peter  J. 
Prinz.  Tues,  Thurs,  7:30-12  mid.  Sat.  12-2:30  am. 
Sun,  12-5:30  pm.     Eastern.    Opened  July  9,  1926. 

WMSG 

New  York,  N.  Y.  222.1m-1350kc.  250  watts.  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  Announcer,  Horace  E.  Beaver. 
Mon,  3-6  pm.  Tues,  9-12  pm.  Wed,  3-9  pm. 
Thurs,  12-3  pm,  9-12  pm.  Fri.  8:30-11.  Sat.  9-12 
pm.     Eastern. 
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WMT 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts  night. 
250  watts  day.  Waterloo  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncers, Raymond  L.  Hill,  Harold  E.  Clark.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  8:45-11:15  am.  1:30,  3:30,  5:30,  8  pm.  Sun, 
9  am,  4,  6,  7:30  pm.    Central.  Founded  July  29.  1922. 

WNAC 

Boston.  Mass.  243.8m-1230kc.  1000  watts.  The 
Shepard  Stores.  Announcers,  Ben  Hadfield,  John 
Wardell,  Joseph  Lopez,  Edward  J.  Lord,  Jean  Sar- 
gent. Daily.  8  am-mid.  Eastern.  Founded  July  31, 
1922. 

WNAD 

Norman,  Okla.  296.9m-1010kc.  500  watts.  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma.  Announcer,  Bill  Cram.  Slogan, 
"Voice  of  Soonerland."  Mon,  Thurs,  7:15-9  pm. 
Wed,  9-10  pm.  Sat.  2-5  pm.  Sun,  3:15-4:15  and 
4-5   (alternating).  Central.    Founded  September,  1922. 

WNAT 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Lennig 
Bros.  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun.  9-10:30  am.  Tues,  5-12 
pm.  Wed.  7:30-10  pm.  Sat,  1-4  pm,  7:30  pm-mid. 
Eastern.     Founded   1921. 

WNAX 

Yankton,  S.  D.  526m-570kc.  1000  watts.  Gurney 
Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  6  am-8  pm. 
Sun.    10:30    am-8   pm.     Central.     Founded    192) 

WNBF 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  199.9m-1500kc.  50  watts. 
Howitt-Wood  Radio  Co..  Inc.  Daily  ex  Sun,  10:50 
am-2  pm,  5:30-10:30  pm.  Sun,  10  am-12  n.  5:30- 
10:15  pm.     Eastern. 

WNBH 

New  Bedford.  Mass.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
New  Bedford  Hotel.  Announcer.  Donald  Morton. 
Mon.  6-10:30  pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  7-11  pm.  Wed.  6-10 
pm.  Fri,  6-10:30  pm.  Sun,  11  am-12:15  pm,  l-'5  pm, 
7:30-9  pm.     Eastern.     Founded  1923. 

WNBJ 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts.  Lons- 
dale Baptist  Church.  Thurs.  Sun,  9:45  am.  10:45, 
5-6  pm,   7.     Central. 

WNBO 

Washington.  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  John 
Brownlee  Spriggs.  Slogan.  "The  Voice  of  South 
Western  Penna."  Daily  ex  Sun,  2-4  pm,  9-11  pm. 
Sun,  11   am,   7    pm.   services.     Eastern. 

WNBQ 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  199.9m-l500kc.  15  watts.  Gordon 
P.   Brown. 

WNBR 

Memphis,  Tenn.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts.  Popular 
Radio  Shop.  Announcer,  Mrs.  John  Ulrich.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  10  am-11  am,  2-4  pm,  6-10  pm.  Sun,  4:30- 
7  pm.     Central.     Opened  Feb.   28.   1927. 

WNBW 

Carbondale.  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  5  'watts.  Home 
Cut   Glass  and  China  Co. 

WNBX 

Springfield.  Vt.  249.9m-1200kc.  10  watts.  First 
Congregational    Church    Corp. 

WNBZ 

Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y.  232.4m-1290kc.  50  watts. 
Smith  and  Mace.     Daily,  all  day.     Eastern. 

WNJ 

Newark.  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts.  Radio 
Investment    Co.    Inc.     Eastern. 

WNOX 

Knoxville.  Tenn.  535.4m-560kc.  2000  watts  to  local 
sunset.  1000  watts  after.  Sterchi  Bros.  Every 
night,  8-10:30  pm.  Every  day,  12-1,  3-4,  6-8  pm. 
Central.      Founded    1921. 

WNRC 

Greensboro.  N.  C.  208.2m-1440kc.  500  watts. 
Wayne  M.  Nelson.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun,  12:30-3  pm, 
6:30-9:30  inn.  Sun.  11:15  am  and  8  pm,  services. 
Eastern.      Founded    March    24,    1926. 

WNYC 

New  York.  N.  Y.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  New 
York  Municipal  Radio  Station.  Slogan.  "Municipal 
Broadcasting  Station  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
Eastern.     Founded   July    8,    1924. 

WOAI 

San  Antonio.  Texas.  252m-1190kc.  5000  watts. 
Southern  Equip.  Co.  (Evening  News-Express).  An- 
nouncer, J.  G.  Cummings.  Slogan,  "The  Winter 
Playground  of  America,  Where  the  Sunshine  Spends 
the  Winter."  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am,  weather,  mar- 
kets, news:  12-12:45,  Farm  and  Home  hour;  2:30. 
3:30,  music:  4:30.  5:45,  markets,  news,  sports. 
Mon.  5:30-6,  7-7:30,  8:30-9:30.  N.B.C.  Tues. 
3:30-4,  7-10:30,  N.B.C.  Wed.  8-9:30,  N.B.C. 
Thurs,  9:45-10  am,  Hands  of  History:  6-7  pm, 
organ:  7-9:30,  N.li.C.  Fri,  10-11  am.  R.  C.  A. 
School  program:  9-9:30,  N.B.C.  Sat.  1:30-2:3(1  pm. 
R.  C.  A.  Demonstration  hour;  8-10,  N.B.C.  Sun, 
11  am.  12:30-1.  5-5:30.  7-7:15.  8:15-9:15.  N.B.C. 
Central.     Founded    summer   1922. 

WOAN 

Lawrencehurg.  Tenn.  499.7m-600kc.  500  watts. 
Vaughn  School  of  Music.  Anouncer,  Y.  M.  Cor- 
nelius. Sun.  11-12  n.  Daily,  12-1  pm,  7-8  pm. 
Tues,    Thurs.    11-12    pm.     Central. 

WOAX 

Trenton,  N.  T.  234.2m-1280kc.  500  watts.  F.  J. 
Wolff.  Slogan,  "Trenton  Makes:  the  World  Takes." 
Daily,  12-2  pm.  Wed.  Sat,  8-12  pm.  Sun.  7:45-10 
pm.     Eastern.     Founded  March  2.  1923. 

WOBT 

Union  City,  Tenn.  228.9m-1310kc.  15  watts. 
Titsworth  Radio  Music  Shop.  Daily  ex  Sun.  9:30- 
10:30   am.    3:30-4:30   pm.     Sun.    4-5   pm.     Eastern. 

WOBU 

Charleston.  W.  Va.  516.9m-580kc.  250  watts. 
Charleston  Radio  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcer. 
Wally  Fredericks.  Daily  ex  Sun.  10-12,  1:30-3 
pm.  Mon.  Wed,  Fri,  7-9  pm.  Tues.  Thurs.  Sat. 
9-11   pm.     Sun,    5-6:30  pm.     Eastern. 

woe 

Davenport.  Iowa.  299.8m-1000kc.  5000  watts.  The 
Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic.  Announcers,  Peter 
MacArthur,  Edgar  Twamley.  Slogan,  "Where  the 
West  Begins  and  ill  the  Male  Where  t lit-  Tall  Corn 
Grows."  Mon.  Wed.  Fri.  5  pm-mid.  Tues.  Thin-. 
Sat,  7:30  am-5  pm.  Sun.  10:45  ani-5  pm,  alternating 
5  i)iii-10:45  pm.     Founded   Mav.    1922. 

WOCL 

Jamestown.  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  25  watts.  A.  E. 
Newton.  Slogan.  "We're  on  Chautauqua  Lake."  An- 
nouncer. Bob  Page.  Tues.  6-9  pin.  Wed,  6-7:30 
piri.  Fri.  6-9  pm.  Sat.  2:30  pm.  spoils.  Sua,  10:30 
am,    bible    students'    lectures;    7:30    pm,    Christian 


WODA 

Paterson,  N.  J.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts.  O'Dea 
Temple  of  Music.  Slogan,  "A  Voice  From  the  Silk 
City."     Founded   April   13,    1925.     Eastern. 

WOI 

Ames,  Iowa.  535.4m-S60kc.  3500  watts.  Iowa 
State  College.  Announcer,  A.  G.  Woolfries.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  6:30  am,  7,  7:15  9,  9:10,  9:30,  10,  10:30, 
12:20  pm.  12:30.  12:40,  12:45,  1:15,  1:30.  Founded 
April,    1922.     Central. 

WOKO 

Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y.  208.2m-1440kc.  500  watts. 
H.  E.  Smith,  R.  M.  Curtis.  Slogan.  "The  Voice 
From  the  Clouds."  Daily,  10-11  am,  12-1  pm,  5:30- 
6  pm,  8-12  pm.  Sun,  10  am-12  n,  3-4  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded  March,  1924. 

WOL 

Washington,  D.  C.  228m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun,  7:30  am-12  n. 
5:45-8  pm,  10  pm-mid.  Sun,  10  am-l:30  pm;  5-9:15 
pm.     Founded    1924.      Eastern. 

WOMT 

Manitowoc.  Wis.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  The 
Mikadow  theater.  Announcer,  F.  M.  Kadon.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  11:45  am-1 :10  pm.  5:45-7.  Sun,  10:30-12 
am.     Fri,    7-8   pm.     Central.     Founded    July,    1926. 


Science  service.     Eastern. 


WOQ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  491.5m-610kc.  1000  watts.  Unity 
School  of  Christianity.  Announcer,  Rex  G.  Bettis. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  11-11:30  am.  Wed,  10:30-11:30  pm. 
Thurs,  6-7  pm.  Fri,  9-10  pm.  Sun,  11  am-12 :30  pm. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  11-11:30  am.  Wed,  10:30-11:45  pm. 
2:30-3:45,  8-9:15  pm,  10-11  pm.  Central.  Founded  1921. 

WOR 

Newark,  N.  J.  (Tr.  at  Kearney.)  422.3m-710kc. 
5000  watts.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  Announcers, 
John  B.  Gambling,  Walter  J.  Neff.  Arthur  Q. 
Bryan,  Basil  Roysdael,  Pastley  Sinclair,  Floyd  Neal, 
Roger  Bower.  Daily  ex  Sun,  :645-8  am,  9  am-12 
mid.     Sun,  2-11  pm.     Founded  1922.     Eastern. 

WORC 

Worcester,  Mass.  249.9m-1200ke.  100  watts.  A.  F. 
Kleindienst.  Full  time  except  11-12  am.  Eastern. 
Founded  Feb.   27,  1925. 

WORD 

Batayia.  111.  _  202.6m-1480kc.  5000  watts.  Peoples 
Pulpit  Association.  Announcer,  J.  P.  Holmes. 
Slogan,  "Watchtower  Station  WORD."  Daily  ex 
Sun,  10-11  am,  7-8  pm.  Sun,  9  am-n,  1-7:30  pm. 
Central.     Founded  December.   1924. 

wos 

Jefferson  City.  Mo.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts  night, 
1000  day.  Missouri  State  Marketing  Bureau.  An- 
nouncer, Jack  Heiny.  Slogan,  "Watch  Our  State." 
Daily  ex  Sun.  9  am,  10,  10:30,  11,  12  n.  1  pm,  2. 
markets,  stocks,  weather.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs. 
Fri,  6:45  pm;  markets,  7:15,  news.  Fri,  4  pm, 
children's  hour.  Mon,  Wed,  8  pm.  Fri,  8:15  pm. 
Central.      Founded  1922. 

wov 

New  York,  N.  Y.  265.3m-1130kc.  1000  watts.  Inter- 
national   Broadcasting    Corp.      Daylight    until    6   pm. 

WOW 

Omaha,  Neb.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts.  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  Announcers,  Ezra  Mcintosh,  Joe 
Eaton.  Eugene  Konecky.  Slogan,  "The  Omaha  Sta- 
tion." Daily  ex  Sun.  8  am,  9:15,  12:45  pm.  1  pm,  5. 
markets.  Programs  daily  at  8:15  am.  9:30  am,  11 
am,  11:20  am,  12  n.  1  pm.  2  pm.  3  inn,  5  pm.  6  pm, 
7  pm.  8  pm.  9  pm,  10  pm,  11  pm.  mid.  Central. 
Founded  April  2.   1923 

wowo 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  25S.5m-1160kc.  10.000  watts. 
Main  Auto  Supply  Co.  Announcers,  Al  Becker.  Joe 
Poehling.  Howard  Ackley,  A.  II.  Kuckein.  Daily 
ex   Sun,  9:30  am-2  pm.     Sun.   1-4   pm.     Sat,   Sun,   7- 

10  pm.     Mon.  9-11   pm.    Tues.   6-11    pm.     Wed.  8:30- 

11  pm.  Thurs,  6-11  pm.  Fri,  8-11  pm.  Central. 
Founded    April,    1925. 

WPAP 

Palisade,  N.  J.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts.  Palisade 
Amusement  Park.  Announcer,  Perry  Charles. 
Eastern. 

WPAW 

Pawtucket.  R.  I.  247.Sm-1210kc.  100  watts.  Short- 
enberg    &     Robinson    Co.      Director,     U.     K.     Stone. 

Slogan.  "The  Cradle  of  American  Industry."  East- 
ern.    Opened  January,  1924.     Reopened  August,  1926. 

WPCC 

Chicago,  111.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  North  Shore 
Church.  Announcer.  Ralph  E,  Brigus.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  4-5  pm.  Wed.  II  pm.  Sun,  10.30  am-12:30 
pm,   4  piu-inid.     Central.      Founded   July.    1924. 

WPCH 

Hohoken.  N.  J.  370.2m-810kc.  500  waits.  Assoc, 
Broadcasters,  Inc.  Daily.  1-10  pm.  Sun.  10  am- 
10  pin.      Eastern. 

WPEN 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  I99.9m-1500kc.  100  wans  day,  250 
watts  night.  Philadelphia  School  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy. Slogan,  "First  Wireless  School  in  America. 
Eastern.     Founded    this. 

WPG 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  272.6m-l lookc.  5000  watts 
Municipality  of  Atlantic  City,  Slogan,  "World's 
Playgrounds."     Daily    ex    Sun.    1-3.    4-6    pm.    6:45- 

12  mid.  Sun.  3:15  pm.  4:15  pm,  5:15.  9:15.  10:30. 
Eastern.     Founded  Jan.   3.    1924. 

WPOE 

Patchogue,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  3o  watts.  Patchpgue 
Order  oi    Elks,      Daily.   9  12   n,   8-1]    pm.      Sun    9  I  ! 
n.  3-5  pm,  s- 1 1   pm,     Eastern, 
WPSC 

State  College.  Pa.  243.8m-1230kc.  Son  watts.  Pa. 
si., it-  College.  Announcers,  E,  II.  Rohrbeck,  K  i 
Bolderman,  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Niltans 
Lion."  Mon,  Tin-.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri,  12:45  pm. 
Sal.  3  pm.  Sun,  11  am.  Eastern.  Founded  Nov., 
1921. 

WPTF 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  440.9m-680kC,  1000  watts.  Dur- 
ham Life  Ins.  Co.  Slogan,  "We  Protect  the  Fam 
lly."     Daily  ex  Sun.    11:45  am   to   sunset    l\u\   Coast 

lime.       Sun.      10-12:15.      1-2:15.     7:15-9,      Eastern 

Founded  October  l.  19 


WQAM 

Miami,  Fla.  241.8ni-1240kc.  1000  watts.  Miami 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  Frederick  W.  Mizer. 
Slogan,  "The  Most  Southern  Broadcasting  Station  in 
the  U.  S."  Daily  ex  Sun,  9  to  10:30  am.  11:50  am-1 
pm,  5-9  pm.  Sun,  9-12  n,  7-9  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
February    I,    1922. 

WQAN 

Scranton,  Pa.  340.7m-880kc.  250  watts.  Scranton 
Times.  Announcer,  T.  V.  Nealon.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  Anthracite."  Daily  ex  Sun,  12:30-1 
pm,  4:30-5,  news,  reports,  sports,  music.  Tues, 
1-ri.  8  pm,  entertainment.  Sat,  6:30-7:15  pm.  dance 
music.    Sun,  4-5  pm.    Eastern.    Opened  Jan.  8,  1V23. 

WQAO 

Palisade.  N.  J.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts.  Calvary 
Baptist  Church.  Announcer,  D.  Jones.  Slogan.  "The 
First  Church  Owned  and  Operated  Broadcasting  Sta- 
tion in  the  World."  Wed,  7:30-8:30.  Sun.  11-12:3". 
3-4:30,    7:30-9:30.     Founded    1922.     Eastern. 

WQBC 

Utica.  Miss.  220.4m-1360kc.  300  watts.  Utica 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.  Daily,  8  am-2:15  pm. 
Tues.   Fri.  7-10  pm.    Sun.  12:30-1:30  pm.    Central. 

WQBJ 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  249.9m-1200kc.  65  watts. 
John   Raikes. 

WQBZ 

Weirton.    W.    Va.     211.1m-1420kc.     60  watts.     J.    H. 

Thompson. 

WRAF 

La  Porte.  Ind.  249.9m-1200  kc.  100  watts.  Radio 
Club.  Inc.  Announcer,  Charles  Middleton.  Slogan, 
"The  Voice  of  the  Maple  City."  Daily  ex  Sun.  9-10 
am.  music;  12:15-12:30,  news;  5:30-8,  music.  Fri. 
Sat.  8-9:30  pm.  Sun,  10:45  am-12:15  pm,  4:15-5:15 
pm.  7-8  tm,  church  services.  Founded  April,  1923. 
Central. 

WRAK 

Erie.  Pa.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  C.  R.  Cum- 
mins. Slogan.  "The  Voice  of  Presque  Isle."  East- 
ern.    Founded   1924. 

WRAW 

Reading  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Avenue 
Radio  &  Elec.  Shop.  Slogan,  "The  Schuylkill 
Valley  Echo."  Announcer,  C.  M.  Chafey.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  7:30-9:30  am.  12  n-1  pm.  Tues,  8-11:30  pm. 
Thurs,  7-12  mid.  Sun,  11  am,  3-4,  7.  Eastern. 
Founded   June   5.   1923. 

WRAX 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  293.9m-1020kc.  250  watts  daylight. 
Berachah  Church,  Inc.  Announcers,  Walter  S. 
Smalley,  Herbert  Hogg.  Tues,  3-4  pm.  Thur,  Fri. 
7-8  pm.  Sun,  11:10-12:10  pm,  4-5  pm.  Eastern. 
Founded    1923. 

WRBI 

Tifton,  Ga.  228.9m-1310kc.  20  watts.  Kent's  Fur- 
niture  and    Music    Store. 

WRBJ 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.  199.9m-1500kc.  10  watts.  Wood- 
ruff Furn.  Co.  Daily  ex  Sun.  12-1  pm.  Mon.  Wed. 
Fri.   8-10  pm.     Central. 

WRBL 

Columbus.  Ga.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts.  Roy  E. 
Martin. 

WRBQ 

Greenville.  Miss.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  J.  Pat 
Scully.  Daily.  12-1  pin.  weather,  markets,  music;' 
6-8  pm.   music.     Sat,    12   am,    frolic. 

WRBT 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  21S.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Wil- 
mington   Radio   Assn. 

WRBU 

Gastonia.    N.    C.     247.8m-1210kc. 
Kirbv    Music  Co. 

WRBW 

Columbia.  S.  C.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Paul  S. 
Pearce.     Daily  ex   Sun,    1-2   pm.     Sun,    11    am-1    pm. 

2-6:30  pm. 

WRBX 

Roanoke.  Va.  322.4m-930kc.  250  watts.  Richmond 
Development  Corp. 

WRC 

Washington,    D.    C.     315.6m-950kc.     500   wans      Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.      Announcer.  George  F.  nicks. 
Slogan.  "The  Voice  oi  the  Capitol."    Daily.  S:45  am- 
12  mid.     Eastern. 
WREC 

Memphis.     Tenn.      4'>o.7m-600ke.      500    watts    night. 
1,110(1   walls   day.     WREC,    Inc.     Announcer-.    Ifoyt    B 
Woolen.    S.    D.    W'ooten.    Jr..    Doc    Sunshine.    B 
herty.    Bob    Brooks.      Daily.    9    am-12    mid.     Central. 
Founded    Sept.    1923, 

WREN 

Lawrence.  Kan.  245.Sin-1220kc  1000  watts.  Jcnm 
Wren.  Announcers.  Vernon  II.  Smith.  Ernest  Pon- 
tius.  Dailj  ex  sun.  6:30-11  am.  12-1:30  pm.  4-11  pm. 
Sun.  8-9:30  am.  11  am-10:15  pm.  Central.  Founded 
February,    1927. 

WRHM 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts. 
Rosedale   Hospital.   Inc.    Announcer.  Troy  S.   Miller. 

WRJN 

Racine,  Wis.  218.8m-1370kc  100  watts  Racine 
Broadcasting  Com.  Announcers,  II  J.  Ncweomb. 
Dick  Mann.  Daily,  12-1  pm.  6:30-10  pm.  Central. 
Founded    Dec.    1.  1926. 

WRK 

Hamilton.  Ohio,  22S. "m-lJlokc.  100  watts,  S.  W 
Doran.  Mon.  Wed,  Fri.  1-2  pm.  6:45-10.  Tues. 
Thurs.  1-2  pm.  6:45-2  am.  Sat.  1-3  pm.  3:30-5. 
6:45-2:50   am.    10:30.     Eastern.     Founded   1919. 

WRNY 

New     York.     N.     Y.     (Tr.     at     CoytesYille,     N 

■n  lOlOkc     250  watts.     Aviation   Radio  Station. 
Inc     Mon.   Fri,  2:30-9  pm.    Tues.   10  am 

Wed,   12:30  pm.  4  pm.  9:30  ;■  rtaur*. 

Hi  am-1  :3jO  pm.     Sat,    io  am-1  :30   pm.   s   pm 
Sun.  2-10:30  pm.     Eastern.     Founded  J 
WRR 

Dallas.  Texas.  234.2m-1280kc  Soo  watts,  i 
Dallas.  Announcer,  John  Thorwald  Slogan, 
,'i  Achievements."  Daily  es  Sat,  Son.  11  am 
pm.     Mod.   Thurs,  6-11    pm.     Tues.   wed.   Fri,   Sat. 

30    pm,     Sat,    11    am-12 
Sun.    11-12  n.    1:30-4:30  pin.   7-10  ral. 

WRUF 
Gainesvilli  lm-1470kc     5000    «ait- 

yeisii)   ,1   Florida.    Announcer,  ih.i-    I  ee.    Dail 
.on.   lloincniaker-'  hour:  1   pm.   iwontinli 
II.   variety  program.     Sat,   mid   t'  .'  am,    irolic      Sun. 
1   pm  -2  30  pm, 


100   watts.     A.   J. 


H 


WRVA 

Richmond,  Va.  270.1m-1110kc.  5000  watts.  Larus 
&  Bra.  Co.,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Down  Where  the  South 
Begins."  Announcer,  J.  Robert  Beadles.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  10:30-3  pm,  6  pm-12  mid.  Sun,  11  am-1  pm, 
2-4:30  pm,  7:30-11  pm.  Eastern.  Opened  Nov.  2, 
1925. 

WSAI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (Tr.  at  Mason.)  225.4m-1330kc. 
500  watts.    Operated  by  Crosley  Radio  Corp. 

WSAJ 

Grove  City,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Grove 
City  College.  William  L.  Harmon,  activities.  Irreg- 
ular schedule.     Founded  April,  1920. 

WSAN 

Allentown,  Pa.  208.2m-1440kc.  250  watts.  Allen- 
town  Call  Pub.  Co.  Announcer,  Charles  Walp. 
Mon,  Tues,  Thurs,  Sat.    Eastern. 

WSAR 

Fall  River,  Mass.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
Doughty  &  Welch  Elec.  Co.,  Inc.  Announcers,  Bar- 
ton G.  Albert,  Leonard  A.  McGrath.  Daily,  11-1 
pm,  5:30-7:30  pm,  9-10:30  pm.  Founded  Jan.,  1923. 
Eastern. 

WSAZ 

Huntington.  W.  Va.  516.9m-580kc.  250  watts. 
W.  C.  McKellar.  Announcer,  F.  B.  Smith.  Daily, 
12-1:30  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  3-7,  9-12  mid.  Tues, 
Thurs,  Sat.  3-9  pm.  Sun,  19  am-1  pm,  7:30-9.  East- 
ern.   Founded  January,  1927. 

WSB 

Atlanta,  Ga.  405.2m-740kc.  1000  watts.  Atlanta 
Journal.  Announcer,  Lambdin  Kay.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  South."  Mon.  Tues,  Thur,  9:15  am- 
10:45  pm.  Wed,  9:30  am-10:4S  pm.  Fri,  9  am-10:45 
pm.  Sat,  10  am-10:45  pm.  Sun.  9:15,  10:55  am,  1,  2 
pm,  5-9  pm.    Central. 

WSBC 

Chicago,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  World 
Battery  Co.  Daily.  10-11:30  am,  1:30-3:30  pm,  5-6 
pm,  8-9  pm,  11  pm-1  am.    Central. 

WSBT 

South  Bend.  Ind.  243.8m-1230kc.  500  watts.  South 
Bend  Tribune.  Announcer,  C.  G.  Livengood  Tues, 
6-8.  Wed,  6-6:30,  10-11.  Thurs,  6-6:30,  8-10,  11-12. 
Fri,  6-6:30.  8-11.  Sat.  10-11.  Sun,  10:45-12  n. 
Founded  April,    1922.     Central 

WSEA 

Portsmouth,  Va.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts.  Radio 
Corp.   of  Virginia.     Founded  Jan.    7,    1927. 

WSGH— WSDA 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts.  Ama- 
teur Radio  Specialty  Co.  Announcer,  E.  C.  Rhodes. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  4  pm,  12  mid.  Sun,  12:30-3  pm. 
Eastern.    Opened  Nov.  3,  1926. 

WSIS 

Sarasota,  Fla.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts.  Finan- 
cial Journal.  Announcer,  Jack  Dadswell.  Eastern. 
Founded  1920. 

WSIX 

Springfield.  Tenn.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  638 
Tire  and  Vulc.  Co.  Announcer,  George  H.  Law- 
rence.    Central.     Founded  Jan.    7,   1927. 

WSM 

Nashville.  Tenn.  461.3m-650kc.  5000  watts.  Na- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  Announcers, 
George  Hay,  Jack  Keefe,  Harry  Stone.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  11:45  am-2:30  pm.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed.  Thurs, 
5:30-11  pm.  Fri.  5:30-10  pm.  Sat,  6-12  mid.  Sun, 
11   am-1   pm,  3-4:30,  6-10:45.     Founded  Oct.   5,  1925. 

WSMB 

New  Orleans,  La.  227.1m-1320kc.  500  watts.  Saen- 
ger  Theaters,  Inc.,  and  The  Maison  Blanche  Co. 
Announcer,  C.  R.  Randall.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12:30-1:30 
pm.  6-7.  Mon,  Wed.  Thurs,  Sat,  8:30-10:30  pm. 
Fri.    10-11    am.      Founded    April    21.    1925.      Central. 


WSMD 

Salisbury,  Md.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Tom 
F.  Little.  Announcer,  H.  A.  Beach.  Slogan, 
"Voice  of  the  Eastern  Shore."  Daily,  7-9  am,  11 
am-1  pm,   6-9  pm.     Eastern.    Opened  January,   1923. 

WSMK 

Dayton,  Ohio.  217.3m-1380kc.  200  watts.  S.  M. 
Krohn,  Jr.  Slogan,  "The  Home  of  Aviation." 
Eastern   Standard. 

WSPD 

Toledo.  Ohio.  223.7m-1340kc.  500  watts.  The  Toledo 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Willard  Rippon,  Eddie 
McLeod,  Harry  Hansen,  Dwight  Northrup,  Merrill 
Pheatt.  Slogan,-  "The  Gateway  to  the  Sea."  9:30 
am-2  pm,  5  pm-11  pm.     Eastern. 

WSRO 

Middletovvn.  Ohio.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts.  Mid- 
dletonn  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  Harry  W. 
Fahrlander.     Central.     Founded  1923. 

WSSH 

Boston,  Mass.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts  night,  250 
watts  day.  Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church  An- 
nouncer, Raymond  B.  Meader.  Fri,  7:30-9  pm  Sun, 
10  am,  6:30  pm.    Eastern.    Founded  June  8,  1924 

WSUI 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts.  Univ. 
of  Iowa.  Announcer,  Carl  Menzer.  Daily  ex  Sun, 
-  9  am,  10  am.  Daily.  12  n,  6  to  6:30  pm.  Mon,  8:30- 
9:30,  mid.  Mon,  Tues.  Wed,  Thurs,  11-12  n,  2:30- 
4:30  daily.  Fri,  11  am-12:30  pm.  Sun,  9:15.  9:45. 
Founded  Feb.  12.  1924.    Central. 

WSUN— WFLA  * 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts  night. 
2500  watts  day.  City  of  St.  Petersburg.  Announcer, 
Eddie  Squiers.  Slogan,  "The  Sunshine  City."  Tues. 
Ihurs.  Sat,  12-1,  2-4  pm,-  7-12.  Eastern.  Founded 
Nov.   1,  1927. 

wsvs 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  Seneca 
Vocational  School.  Announcer,  David  Warnhoff 
Slogan,  'Watch  Seneca  Vocational  School."  Mon, 
9:30-10  am.  Tues,  9:30-10  am.  Wed,  9:30-10  am, 
8-9:30  pm.  Thurs.  9:30-10  am.  Fri,  9:30-10  am, 
8-9:30  pm.     Eastern.    Founded  Nov    9,  1925. 

WSYR 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  526m-570kc.  250  watts.  Clive  B 
Meredith.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  Central  New  York." 
Daily  ex  Sun,  8:30  am-mid.  Sun,  2  pm-9  pm  East- 
ern.    Founded  1922 

WTAD 

Quincy,  111.  208.2m-1440kc.  500  watts.  Illinois 
Stock  Medicine  Broadcasting  Corp.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Agriculture."  Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am-1  pm, 
3  nm-4  pm,  7  pm-9  pm.  Central.  Founded  Dec.  29, 
1926. 

WTAG 

Worcester,  Mass.  516.9m-580kc.  250  watts.  Worces- 
ter Telegram-Gazette.  Announcer.  Chester  Gaylord. 
Slogan,  "The  Voice  From  the  Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." Daily  ex  Sun,  Sat.  10  am,  10:30, 
11:15,  12  n,  12:30.  12:35,  1  pm,  6:30,  7.  7:30.  8, 
8:30,  9,  10,  11.  Tues,  10:30  am-1: 15  pm.  6:30  pm- 
12:15  am.  Sat,  10:45,  12:30,  1  pm,  6:15-11:15  pm. 
Sun,  1:30,  3,  4,  5:30,  6-11  pm.  Eastern.  Founded 
May  1,   1924. 

WTAM — WEAR 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  280.2m-1070kc.  3500  watts,  WEAR, 
1000  watts.  WTAM-WEAK.  Inc.  Announcer,  Fred 
Ripley.  Daily.  8:55  am-1  am.  Sun,  1:30  pm-1  am. 
Founded  Sept.   26,  1923.     Eastern. 

WTAQ 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  225.4m-1330kc.  1000  watts.  Gil- 
lette Rubber  Co.  Announcer.  C.  S.  Van  Gorden. 
Slogan,    "Where   Tires   Are   Quality." 

WTAR— WPOR 

Norfolk.  Va.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts.  WTAR 
Radio  Corp.  Announcers.  Fred  Pfahler,  George  Beck. 
Joe  Klucz.  D.  C.  Carr,  Tom  Hanes.  Daily,  7:30- 
10:30  am.  12-1:30  pm,  4:30-12  mid.  Sun.  10-11  am. 
4-10  pm.     Eastern.     Founded  Sept.   21,  1923. 


WTAW 

College  Station,  Texas.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 
Founded  1922.    Central. 

WTAX 

Streator,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  50  watts.  Williams 
Hardware  Co..  Radio  Division.  Wed,  Fri,  8-10:30 
pm.     Tues,    Fri,   10-11    am.     Central. 

WTAZ 

Richmond.  Va.  247.8m-1210kc.  1500  watts.  W. 
Reynolds,  Jr.,  and  T.  J.  McQuire. 

WTBO 

Cumberland,  Md.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts.  Cum- 
berland Elec.   Co. 

WTFI 

Toccoa,  Ga.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts.  Toccoa 
Falls  Institute.  Announcer,  Kelly  Barnes.  Eastern. 
Founded  Oct.  4,  1927. 

WTHS 

Atlanta,  Ga.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts.  Atlanta 
Technological  H.   S. 

WTIC 

Hartford.  Conn.  282.8m-1060kc.  50.000  watts.  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  Slogan,  "The  Insurance 
City."  Wed,  Fri,  Sun.  7-12  pm.  Tues.  Thur,  Sat. 
daytime  program  up  to  7  pm.  Founded  Feb.  10,  1925. 
Eastern. 

WTMJ 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Tr.  at  Brookfield.)  483.6m-620kc. 
1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day.  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. Announcers,  Merrill  Trapp,  Donald  T.  McNeill. 
Merl  Blackburn.  Richard  B.  Macaulay,  Robt.  D. 
Boniel.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  Wisconsin,  Land  of 
Lakes."  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Fri,  7  am-12:30 
am.  Sat,  7  am-1 :30  am.  Sun,  8:30  am-12:30  am. 
Central.     Founded  July  25.  1927. 

WTNT 

Nashville,  Tenn.  201.2m-1490kc.  5000  watts. 
WTNT  Broadcasters.  Announcer,  Fred  Waldrum. 
Daily  ex  Sun,  10  am-12  n,  4  pm-6  pm,  10  pm-12  mid. 
Founded   Feb.   24,    1924.     Central. 

WWAE 

Hammond.  Ind.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts.  Dr. 
Geo.  F.   Courier. 

WWJ 

Detroit,  Mich.  325.9m-920kc.  1000  watts.  The  De- 
troit News.  Announcers,  E.  L.  Tyson,  F.  P.  Wal- 
lace, Lynn  Gearhart.  Daily  ex  Sun,  9:30  am, 
tonight's  dinner:  9:50,  woman's  hour;  10:30, 
weather;  11:15,  N.B.C. ;  11:55,  time;  12  n,  orches- 
tra; 12:40,  farm  flashes;  1,  organ;  3,  program; 
4,  weather;  5,  orchestra;  5:45,  markets;  6,  organ; 
6:30,  dinner  music;  7,  news;  7:15,  evening  program. 
Sun,  10:30  am,  services;  2  pm,  program;  7:20-10:15, 
N.B.C.     Eastern.     Founded   Aug.,   1920. 

WWL 

New  Orleans,  La.  352.7m-850kc.  5000  watts.  Loyola 
Univ.  Announcers.  Jean  Pasquet,  J.  D.  Bloom. 
Mon.  Wed,  Fri,  Sat,  7:30-9:30  pm.  Tues,  Thurs. 
6-8  pm.  Sun,  10-11  am.  Central.  Founded  March 
31,   1922. 

WWNC 

Asheville.  N.  C.  526m-570kc.  1000  watts.  Citizens 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Slogan:  "Radio  Voice  of 
Asheville  Citizen."  Announcer,  G.  O.  Shepherd. 
Eastern.     Founded  Feb.   21,   1927. 

WWRL 

Woodside,  N.  Y.  199.9m-lS00kc.  100  watts.  W.  H. 
Reuman.  Sun,  1  pm,  Hubert's  Happy  hour;  5  pm. 
Watch  Tower  hour.  Wed,  9  pm,  Barrett's  Enter- 
tainers. Mon,  Fri,  11 :30  pm,  Queensboro  Theater 
program.     Founded   Aug.    15,   1926. 

WWVA 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  258.5m-1160kc.  5,000  watts.  West 
Va.  Broadcasting  Corp.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8,  11,  12,  2 
pm,  6.  Mon,  7-11  pm.  Wed,  7-10:30  pm.  Sat.  11-1 
am.  Sun.  10:30  am,  1  pm,  3.  7:30.  Eastern. 
Founded   Dec.   6.   1926. 
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CFAC 

Calgary,  Alta..  Can.  434.5m-690kc.  500  watts. 
Calgary  Herald.  Announcer,  Fred  Carleton.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  11:30-12:15  pm,  1:15  pm,  weather,  markets. 
Mon.  3:30-4:30  pm,  9:30-10:30.  Tues.  7-9  pm.  Wed. 
3:30-4:30  pm.  7:30-9  pm.  Thurs,  7  pm-9  pm.  9:30- 
10:30,  12.  Fri,  3:30-4:30  pm.  8:30.  Sun,  11  am, 
7  pm,  service. 

CFCA 

Toronto,  Ont..  Can.  356.9m-840kc.  500  watts.  To- 
ronto Star.  Announcer,  Gordon  W.  McClain.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  12:30  pm,  6  pm,  weather,  stocks.  Mon, 
6:30-10  pm.  Tues.  6:30-12  pm.  Wed,  6:30-11  pm. 
Thurs,  6:30-7:30  pm.  Fri,  6:30-11  pm.  Sat.  7-11  pm. 
Sun,  11  am,  7  pm,  church  services:  6-8:30  pm, 
musical   program.     Eastern.     Founded    March,    1922. 

CFCF 

Montreal.  P.  Q..  Can.  291.1m-1030kc.  1650  watts. 
Canadian  Marconi  Co.  Announcers,  W.  Dundas  Simp- 
son, R.  K.  Paul.  French  announcer,  C.  A.  Charle- 
bois.  Daily  ex  Sun,  12:15-2  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  Thurs. 
Fri,  Sat,  10:30  am-12:15  pm.  Mon,  Wed,  Fri.  3  pm- 
1  am,  4:45-6:30  pm.  7-1  am.  Tues,  4:30-11  pm. 
Sat,   3-11    pm.     Sun,   9-11   pm.     Eastern. 

CFCH 

Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.  499.7m-600kc.  250  watts.  Abi- 
tibi   Power  and   Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

CFCN 

Calgary.  Alta..  Can.  434. Sm-690kc.  *1800  watts. 
W.  W.  Grant.  Ltd.    Slogan,  "Voice  of  the  Prairies." 

Mountain. 

CFCO 

Chatham,  Ont.  247.3m-1210kc.  50  watts.  Western 
Ontario  "Better  Radio"  Club.  Slogan:  "Coming 
from  Chatham,  Ontario."     Mon,  Wed.  Fri  evenings. 

CFCT 

Victoria,  B.  C.  Can.  329.5m-630kc.  500  watts.  The 
Victoria  Broadcasting  Assn.  Announcer.  Cliff  Dea- 
ville.  Daily  ex  Sun.  8-8:30  am.  6-8  pm.  Daily  ex 
Sun.  Mon,  11-12  pm.  Wed,  8-10  pm.  Fri,  5:30-9 
pm.    Sat,  9:30-10  pm.    Tues,  Thurs,  Fri,  11-12  pm. 


CFCY 

Charlottetown.  P.  E.  I.  312.3m-960kc.  100  watts. 
Island  Radio  Co. 

CFGC 

Brantford,   Ont.     296.9m.     50   watts. 

CFJC 

Kamloops,  B.  C.  267.7m-1120kc.  15  watts.  N.  S. 
Dalgleish  and  Sons,  Weller  and  Weller. 

CFMC 

Kingston.  Ont..  Can.  267.7m-1120kc.  20  watts. 
Monarch   Battery  Mfg.   Co.,  Ltd. 

CFNB 

Fredericton.  N.  B.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts.  James 
S.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.     Atlantic. 

CFQC 

Saskatoon.  Sask.,  Can.  329.5m-910kc.  500  watts. 
The  Electric  Shop  Wholesale  Supplies,  Ltd.  An- 
nouncer, Stan  Clifton.  Slogan,  "The  Hub  City  of 
the  West  Where  No.  1  Northern  Hard  Wheat 
Grows."  Daily  ex  Sun,  9-10  am,  l-2$pm,  markets, 
reports,  music.  Mon,  7-10  pm.  Wed.  7:30-10  pm. 
Thurs.  Fri.  7:30-9  pm.  Sun,  11  am,  7  pm,  church 
service.     Mountain. 

CFRB 

Toronto.  Ont.  312.3m-960km.  4000  watts.  Standard 
Radio  Mfg.  Corp.,  Ltd.  Announcer,  Charles  Shearer. 
Slogan,  "Just  Plug  In.  Then  Tune  In."     Eastern. 

CFRC 

Kingston.  Ont..  Can.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts. 
Queen's  University.     Inc.   Oct.,   1923. 

CFYC 

Burnaby.    B.    C,    410.7m.     500    watts. 

CHCA 

Calgary,  Alta.  434.5m-6901<c.  500  watts.  The  Wes- 
tern Farmer,  Ltd.  Announcer,  D.  E.  Daniel.  Dally 
ex  Sun,  6-7  pm.     Sun,  5-6  pm. 

CHCS 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.  340.7m-880kc.  10  watts.  Ham- 
ilton Spectator. 


CHCT 

Red  Deer,  Alta.  356.8m-840kc.  1000  watts.  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Tull  and  Ardern,  Ltd. 

CHGS 

Summerside,  P.  E.  I.  267.9m-1120kc.  50  watts. 
R.  T.  Holman,  Ltd.  Daily,  12:15  n,  5:15  pm.  Sun, 
11  am,  3:15  pm,   7  pm.    Atlantic. 

CHMA 

Edmonton,  Alta.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts.  Chris- 
tian  &   Missionary  Alliance.      Mountain. 

CHML 

Mount  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.  340.7m-880kc.  50 
watts.  Maple  Leaf  Radio  Co.  Mon.  Wed,  Fri.  5-11 
pm.  Tues,  Thurs,  10  am-2  pm.  Sat.  9:30-12  am. 
Alternate  Sundays,  11  am-12:30  pm.  7  pm-8:30  pm. 
Eastern. 

CHNC 

Toronto.  Can.  356.9m-840kc.  500  watts.  Toronto 
Radio  Research  society. 

CHNS 

Halifax,  N.  S.  322.6m-930kc.  100  watts.  Herald. 
Ltd.  Slogan:  "At  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  Front  Door 
of  Canada— Always  Open."  Daily  ex  Sun,  10:30  am- 
1 :30  pm.  Daily  ex  Sat,  Sun,  6  pm-8  pm.  Tues. 
Thur,  Sun,  6  pm-12  mid.  Friday,  2  pm-S:30,  10  pm- 
mid.    Atlantic.     Founded  May,   12.  1926. 

CHRC 

Quebec.  Que.    340.7m-880kc.    5  watts.     E.  Fontaine. 

CHWC 

Regina,  Sask..  Can.  312.3m-960kc.  500  watts.  R. 
H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Daily  ex  Sun.  12-1  pm. 
5-6.    Mon,  Wed.  Sat.  8-10  pm.    Mountain. 

CHWK 

Chilliwack.  B.  C.  Can.  247.8m-1210kc.  50  watts. 
Chilliwack  Broadcasting  Co.,  Ltd.  Daily  ex  Sun. 
12-1    pm.    5:30-6:30   pm. 

CJBR 

Regina,  Sask.  312.3m-960kc.  500  watts.  Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative  Wheat  Producers.  Ltd. 
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CJCA 

Edmonton.  Alta.,  Can.  516.9m-580kc.  SOO  watts. 
Edmonton  Journal,  Ltd.  Announcer,  R.  A.  Rice. 
Slogan,  "Altogether  for  the  Journal."  Daily  ex 
Sun,  12:30-2  pm.  Mon,  7-8  pm,  11:15-12:15  am. 
Tues,  3-5  pm.  7-8,  11:15-12:15  am.  Wed,  7-1. 
Thurs.  7-8  pm.  Fri,  5-6  pm,  7-10:30.  Sat,  7-8,  8:30- 
12.  First  Sun,  11-1  pm,  4:30-5:30,  9-12.  Other 
Sundays,    4:30-5:30    pm,    7-9:30.     Mountain. 

CJCJ 

Calgary,  Alta.  «4.5m-690kc.  500  watts.  The  Al- 
bertan  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.  Announcer,  D.  E.  Daniel. 
Daily  ex  Sun.  7-7:30  am,  9-10  am,  1:45-3:30  pm. 
Mon,  8-9  pm,  10:30  pm,  11:30  pm.  Wed,  11  pm-mid. 
Fri,  7-8:30  pm.  Sat,  8-mid.  Sun,  9:30-10:45  am, 
1:30-2:30  pm,   6-7   pm,  10:30-11:30  pm. 

CJCR 

Red  Deer,  Alta..  Can.  356.8m-840kc.  1000  watts. 
The  North  American  Collieries,  Ltd. 

CJGC 

London,  Ont.,  Can.  329.7m-910kc.  500  watts.  Lon- 
don Free  Press.  Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Fri. 
12:15-1:45  pm,  6:45-11  pm.  Sun,  11,  2,  7-11  pm. 
Eastern. 

CJGX 

Yorkton.  Sask.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts.  The  Win- 
nipeg Grain  Exchange.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8:30  am. 
10:30.  12:45  pm,  7:15.  Tues.  Fri,  8:30-10  pm. 
Central. 

CJOR 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  291.1m-1030kc.  100  watts.  G.  C. 
Chandler. 

CJRM 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  499.7m-600kc.  500  watts.  James 
Richardson  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Daily  ex  Sun,  8:30-9:00 
am,  9:45-10:35  am,  11:55  am-2:30  pm,  weather,  mar- 
kets. Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  7  pm.  Sat,  10-12  mid.  Sun, 
1-2:30    pm.     Mountain. 

CJSC 

Toronto,  Can.  356.9m-840kc.  500  watts.  The 
Evening  Telegram. 

CJWC 

Saskatoon,  Sask.  329.5m-910kc.  250  watts.  Radio 
Service,  Ltd. 

CKAC 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  1200  watts.  La 
Presse.  Announcer,  Arthur  Dupont.  Mon,  Fri, 
1:45  pm,  4:15,  weather,  stocks.  Tues  and  Thurs, 
10:30  am,  music,  stocks;  10:45,  cooking  school; 
10:15,  news,  time;  12  n,  music;  4:15  pm,  weather; 
7.  markets.  Tues.  Thurs,  Sat,  7:15-11:30  pm. 
Eastern. 

CKCD 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  50  watts. 
Vancouver  Daily  Province.  Announcer,  W.  G.  Has- 
sell.  Slogan,  "Canada's  Western  Gateway."  Daily 
ex   Sun,    8:30-9   pm,    news    bulletins   only.     Pacific. 

CKCI 

Quebec,  Que.  340.7m-880kc.  25  watts.  Le  Soleil, 
Ltd. 

CKCK 

Regina.  Sask.,  Can.  312.3m-960kc.  500  watts. 
Leader  Pub.  Co.  Announcer,  A.  W.  Hooper.  "The 
Queen  City  of  the  West."      Mountain. 

CKCL 

Toronto,  Can.  517.2m-580kc.  500  watts.  The  Do- 
minion Battery  Co.,  Ltd.  Eastern.  Founded  May 
5,  1925. 

CKCO 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.  434.5m-690kc.  100  watts.  Dr. 
■  '  G.  M.  Geldert  (Ottawa  Radio  Assn.).  Announcer, 
Dr.  O.  K.  Gibson.  Slogans,  "Ottawa's  Radio 
Voice,"  "The  Community  Voice  of  Canada's 
Capitol."      Eastern.       Founded     March,     1924. 

CKCR 

St.  George,  Ont.,  Can.  257.7m-1120kc.  25  watts. 
John   Patterson. 

CKCV 

Quebec,  P.  Q.  340.7m-880kc.  100  watts.  G.  A. 
Vandry. 

CKFC 

Vancouver.  B.  C.  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  50  watts. 
Chalmers   United   Church. 

CKGW 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.,  312.5m-960kc.  5000  watts. 
Gooderman   &   Worts.   Ltd.     Daily. 

CKLC 

Red  Deer.  Alta,  356.8m-840kc.  1000  watts.  Alberta 
Pacific  Grain  Ct..  Ltd.  Daily  ex  Sun,  11:45  am, 
news,  markets,  weather:  4  pm,  musical  program. 
Mon,  Wed,  Fri,  3  pm,  women's  program;  7  pm,  oil 
and  mine  bulletins;  7:30  pm,  weather,  time,  news; 
8  pm,  studio  program.  Sun,  11  am,  7:30  pm,  service; 
5,  organ;   9:15,   studio   program.     Mountain. 

CKMC 

Cobalt.  Ont.  247.8m-1210kc.  5  watts.  R.  L.  Mac- 
Adam. 

CKNC 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts. 
Eveready  Battery  Station.  Announcers,  Gordon  Cal- 
der,  Ernest  Bushnell,  Rupert  Lucas.  Charles  Jen- 
nings. Daily  ex  Sun,  11:30  am-12 :30pm,  2-4  pm, 
5-6  pm.  Mon,  Thurs.  Sat,  6-mid.  Sun,  11-12,  1-6 
pm.     Eastern.     Founded  May  2.  1924. 

CKOC 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Can.  340.9m-880kc.  100  watts. 
Wentworth,  Radio  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  Announcer, 
L.  Moore.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Hamilton." 
Sun,  Mon,  Wed.  Fri,  10  am.  Mon,  Wed.  Fri,  Sal. 
12  n-l-.JO  pm.     Tues,  Thurs,  Sal,   6  pm.     Eastern. 

CKOW 

Scarhoro  Station,  Ont.  291.1m-1030kc.  500  watts. 
Nestles    Food   Co.    of   Canada. 

CKPC 

Preston,  Ont.  247.8m-1210kc.  10  watts.  Wallace 
Russ.      Announcer,   Jas.    Newell.      Eastern. 

CKPR 

Midland.  Gut.  267.7m-1120kc.  50  watts.  Midland 
Broadcasting  Station.  E.  O.  Swan,  Slogan.  "Voice 
'  of  Canada's  Northland."  Daily  ex  Sun.  12:25  am. 
5:45,  stocks,  news,  weather,  Mon,  Wed,  Fri.  12:30- 
1  pm.  Tues.  Thurs.  Sat,  11  am-2:30  pm.  2:30  I  10 
pm.  Mon.  Wed,  Fri.  Trans  Canada  Chain,  K-tl  pm. 
Thurs,  8-12  pm.  Sat.  Blue  Hell  Chain.  10-11  pm', 
Tues,  Wed,  Thurs.  Fri.  6-7  pm.  Tues.  Fri,  12  mid- 
1  am.    Sun.  10:45.  12:45,  7  pm.    Eastern. 

CKSH 

St.  Hyaciuthe.  r.  Q.  312.3m-1010kc.  50  wall-;. 
Temporarily  using  296.9m-1010kc.  50  watts.  City 
of   St.   Hyaciuthe,     Sun.  4:30-6  pm. 


CKUA 

Edmonton,  Alta.  5l6.9m-580kc.  500  watts.  U.  of 
Alberta.  Announcer,  Harold  P.  Brown.  Sun,  3-4:30 
pm,  program.  Mon,  3-4,  homemakers ;  5 :30-6  pm, 
children;  6-7  pm,  dinner  hour  of  music;  8,  program; 
8:20,  colleges;  8:45,  lecture;  9,  feature.  Thurs,  3 
■  children;  6-7. 
pm,   farmers. 


o;^u,    coueges ;    e  :■*;>,    lecture;    y,    ieaiui 
pm,    homemakers'    hour;    5:30-6    pm, 
dinner  hour  of   music;   8-9,   concert;   9 
Mountain. 


CKWX 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  410.7m-730kc.  100  watts.  Sparks 
Company.  Announcer,  H.  W.  Paulson.  Daily  ex 
Sun,  8-8:30  am.  10:30-12  n.  4:30-7:30  pm.  Tues, 
7:30-8:30.  Wed  7:30-8:30,  9:30-12  mid.  Thurs. 
10:30-12  mid.  Fri,  9-10:30  pm.  Sat,  11:30-1  am. 
Pacific. 

CKY 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts. 
Manitoba  Tel  System.  Announcer,  F.  E.  Rutland. 
Slogan,   "Manitoba's  Own  Station."     Central. 

CNRA 

Moncton,  N.  B.,  Can.  47S.9m-630kc.  500  watts. 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Announcer,  W.  E. 
Powell.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  the  Maritimes."  Started 
Nov.   8,  1924. 

CNRC 

Calgary,  Alta.,  Can.  434.5m-690kc.  1,800  watts. 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Mon,  Thurs,  9:30-10:30 
pm.    Mountain. 

CNRE 

Edmonton,  Alta,  Can.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts. 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Tues,  10-11.  Moun- 
tain. 

CNRM 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  1,200  watts. 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Announcers,  J.  S. 
McArthur,  W.  V.  George.  A.  J.  Black,  W.  H. 
Chodat.     Eastern. 


Gertrude 

TITTLE  HARRY  had  red 
-L-'  hair  and  that  was  just 
one  fly  in  Victor's  ointment. 
There  was  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  red  in  either  his  or 
Gertrude's  hair.  He  almost 
went  back  to  his  first  wife  on 
that  account.  Gertrude  was 
too  proud  to  even  discuss 
the  matter.  Besides  she  had 
other  worries.  You'll  enjoy 
this  new  story  by  Stansbury 
Field  in  the  December  issue 
of  Radio  Digest. 


CNRO 

Ottawa.  Can.  434.5m-690kc.  500  watts.  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Announcer,  A.  W.  Ryan.  Daily 
ex  Sun,  2:57-3  pm,  time;  3-4:30,  music.  Mon,  Thurs. 
7:30-12    mid.      Eastern.      On   the   air    Feb.    27,   1924. 

CNRQ 

Quebec  City.  Can.  340.7m-880kc.  50  watts.  C.  N. 
R.     Eastern. 

CNRR 

Regina,     Sask..     Can.       312.3m-960kc.       500     watts. 

Canadian   National  Railways.     Mountain. 

CNRS 

Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Can.  329.5m-910kc.  500  watts. 
Announcer,  Stan  Clifton.  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways.    Mountain. 

CNRT 

Toronto.  On!.,  Can.  356.9m-840kc.  500  wan-. 
Canadian  Naiional  Railways,  Sun.  5-6  pm  Tues. 
9-11  pm.  Thurs.  10-11:30  pin.  Eastern.  First  broad- 
cas]    May  16.   1924. 

CNRV 

Vancouver,  Can.  291.1ra-1030kc.  500  walls.  Cana- 
dian National  Railways,  Announcer.  G.  A.  Wright. 
Daily  ex  Sal.  Sun.  10:30-11:30  am.  Uon,  Wed. 
10-11  inn.  Tues,  9-12  am,  Thurs,  10-11  pm,  Fri. 
7:30-12.     Sun.  9-10:30  pm.     Pacific, 

CNRW 

Winnipeg.    Man..    Can.     384.4m-780kc.     SOOO  waits. 

Canadian    National     Railways.      Announcer.  R.     II 

Roberts.      Mon.    II    pm.     Tuesa    ,J   pm,   chain  Thins. 

9  #m,  chain.    Sat.   in  pm.   Sun.    i  pm.    Central, 


Cuba 


CMC 

Havana.     Cuba.       347m  840kc        >00     watts.       Cuban 

Telephone   Co.     International   Tel.   and  Teleg.   Corp. 

Sun.  iM.in.  \\cd.  7-u  pin.     Eastern. 
2FG 

Hershey.    Cuba.     226m-999.4kc,     20   w-hk      Alberta 

a,    Ferrers, 
2HP 

Havana.    Cuba.      205m-1460kc,      200   u.uts.      Cristiua 
W.    Vd  i.     Crucet. 


2JF 

Mariano.    Cuba.     252m.     15   watts. 

2JL 

Mariano.  Cuba.  249m-1020kc.   7%   watts.  Jose  Leiro. 

2MA 

Mariano.  Cuba.  277m-980kc.  50  watt-.  Mode-;  . 
Alvarez. 

20K 

Havana.  Cuba.  360m-833kc.  100  watts.  Mari-. 
Garcia  Velez. 

2RK 

Havana,  Cuba.  326m-950kc.  50  watts.  Raoul  Kar- 
man.     Casa  De  La  Porte. 

2UF 

Havana,  Cuba.  228m-844kc.  100  watts.  Roberto  E. 
Ramirez. 

2XA 

Havana,  Cuba.  230m-1300kc.  200  watts.  Lee uon a 
Music  Co. 

2XX 

Havana.  Cuba.  225m-1333kc.  10  watts.  Antonio  A. 
Ginard. 

5EV 

Colon,  Cuba.  360m-833kc.  100  watts.  Leopoldo  V. 
Figueroa.     Sun,  9-11    pm.     Eastern. 

6BY 

Cienfuegos.  Cuba.  260m-1153kc.  200  watts.  Jose 
Ganduxe. 

6EV 

Caibarien,    Cuba.      250ra-1200kc.      50    watts.      Maria 

Josefa   Alvarez. 

6HS 

S.  La  Grande,  Cuba.  200m-1500kc.  10  watts.  San- 
tiago Ventura. 

6KP 

Sancti  Spiritus,  Cuba.  280m-1540kc.  20  watts.  An- 
tonio Galguera. 

6KW 

Tuinucu.  Cuba.  368m-880kc.  100  watts.  Frank  H. 
Jones.  Slogan,  "If  You  Hear  the  Koo  of  the  Cuckoo 
You  Are  in  Tune  With  Tuinucu."     Eastern. 

6LO 

Caibarien,  Cuba.  325m-920kc.  250  watts.  Manuel 
A.  Alvarez. 

6YR 

Camajuani,  Cuba.  200m-l500kc.  20  watts.  Diege 
Iborra. 

7AZ 

Camaguey.    Cuba.      225m-1333kc.      10    watts.      Pedro 

Nogueras. 

Port   ail    Prince.    Haiti.     361.2m.      1.000  watts. 


M 


exico 

CYA 

Mexico   City,    Mex.     300m-1130kc.     500   watts.     Par- 
tido  Liberal   Avanzado.      Mexican. 

CYB 


500 


vatts 


El 


Mexico    City,     Mex.      275m-1110kc. 
Buen.  Tono.      Mexican. 

CYF 

Oaxaca,  Oax.,  Mex.  265m-1110kc.  100  watt*.  Fede- 
rico  Zorrilla.  "The  Voice  From  South  of  Mexico." 
Mexican. 

CYL 

Mexico  City,  Mex.  400m-625kc.  5O0  *atts.  La 
Casa  del  Radio.  Announcer,  George  Marron.  Slo- 
gan,   "The   Land   of   Eternal   Summer."       Mexi 

CYR 

Mazatlan,    Sin.,    Mex.     475m.     250    watt>.     K    - 
y  Cia. 

CYX 

Mexico  City.  Mex.  325m-900kc.  500  watt-;.  Ex- 
celsior &  Revista  de  Revistas.  Announcer,  Rafael 
Hermandez  dez  Dominguez.  Slogan,  "Land  of  the 
Aztecs."      Mexican. 

CYZ 

Tampico.  Mex.  20  watts.  Liga  Central  Mexicans 
de  Radio.     Mexican. 

CYH 

Monterey.     Mexico.      31  lm-.»64kc.      230    watts.      Tar- 
nava   y   Cia.      Slogan,    "The    Industrial   Center   of  the 
Mexican    Republic."      Daily.    7:55-8:15.      Mon 
8-9   pm.     Wed,    Sun.   8:30-10   pm.     Mexican. 

CYJ 

Mexico   City,    Mex.     400m-730kc.     2000   watts      Gen- 
eral   Electric  Co.     Daily   ex   Sun,  8-10  pm.     Mon, 
10.    Amnion    Hour.     Tues.    "El    Aguila       Cigs 
Wed.   Mexican   lpana  Troubadours.     Thurs,   K.   C   A. 
Hour.      Fri,    General    Electric    Hour.     Sat,    En 
Hour.      Central. 


Salvador 


AQM 

Salvador,     4SJm.     S00  wans. 

Reader's  Asiatic 

Radio  Digest  is  indebted  to  Frank 
West  Englewood  avenue,  Chicago, 
[owing  list  ' 'i  Asiatic  stations.  Mr. 
the  list  in  answer  to  bis  inouiry  to 
l)\  programs  he  had  tuned  in  from 
of  the  world  in  Chicago, 

Station 

Peiping    COPK 

Tientsin     COTN 

Mukden     COMK 

Harbin     COHB 

Shanghai    KRC 

Shanghai    SSC 

Shanghai    NKS 

Shanghai     KSMS 

Nanking    XGZ 

Ranchow        XGY 

Hongkong    .  .SHK 

Tokyo     JOAK 

Osaka     JOBK 

JOCK 

JODK 

Hiroshima  JOFK 

Kumamoto    JOCK 

JOHK 
JO  IK 

Taihokn  JFAK 

Dairen  JQAK 

Vlndiostok  RL20 

Manila  KZRM 

India  TCA 


Log 


\     John-,.. 
111.     for     the     lol- 
Johnson   re. 
r  confirmation  ■•• 
the  opposite  side 


44s 


Wans 

100 

500 

2.000 

1.000 

ISO 

so 

ISO 

10.000 
10.000 
10.000 

I.0OO 

10.000 

1 .001 1 

SOO 

1.5*^0 
LOW 


96 


Official  Wave  Lengths 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

199.9     1.5W        100  KDB   Santa   Barbara,   Calif. 

100  KGFI  Corpus  Christi,   Texas 

100  KGHI   Little    Rock,    Ark. 

SO  KGHX    Richmond,    Tex. 

100  KGKB   Brownwood,   Texas 

100  KPJM    Prescott,    Ariz. 

10  KUJ    Long    View,    Wash. 

IS  KVEP  Portland,  Ore. 

100  KWTC  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

50  WALK  Willow   Grove,   Pa. 

100  WCLB   Long   Beach,   N.  Y. 

100  WHBW    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

15  WIBZ  Montgomery,  Ala. 

50  WKBZ    Ludington.    Mich. 

100  WLBX    Long    Island    City,    N.   Y. 

100  WLOE    Boston,    Mass. 

100  WMBA   Newport,    R.    I. 

100  WMBJ     Wilkensburg.     Pa. 

100  WMBQ    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

50  WMES  Boston,  Mass. 

100  WMPC    Lapeer,    Mich. 

50  WNBF    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

15  WNBQ  Rochester.    N.  Y. 

100  WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (day) 

250  WPEN     Philadelphia,  Pa.  (night) 

10  WRBJ    Hattiesburg,    Miss. 

100  WWRL    Woodside.    N.    Y. 

201.G     1,490     5,000  WBAW  Nashville,  Tenn. 

5,000  WLAC    Nashville,    Tenn. 

1,000  WFBL    Syracuse,    N.   Y. 

10,000  KPWF  Westminster.  Calif. 

202.6     1.480     5,000     WJAZ  Mt.  Prospect.  III. 
5,000     WORD    Batavia,    111. 

204        1,470     5,000  KFJF    Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 

5,000  KGA   Spokane,   Wash. 

5,000  WKBW   Amherst,    N.   Y. 

5,000  WRUF    Gainesville.    Fla. 

205.4     1,460  10,000     KSTP  Westcott.  Minn. 
10,000     WJSV  Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

206.8     1,450        500  WFJC   Akron,   Ohio 

1,000  KTBS  Shreveport,  La. 

250  WBMS  Fort  Lee.  N.  J. 

500  WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 

250  WIBS   Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

250  WKBO   Jersey   City.    N.   J. 

250  WNJ  Newark,  N.  J. 

250  WSAR  Fall  River,  Mass. 

250  WTFI  Toccoa,  Ga. 

208.2     1,440        250  KLS   Oakland,    Calif. 

250  WCBA  Allentown,    Pa. 

500  WHEC   Rochester.   N.   Y. 

1,000  WMBD    Peoria    Hgts.,    111.    (day) 

500  WMBD  Peoria  Hgts.,   111.    (night) 

500  WNRC    Greensboro.    N.    C. 

500  WOKO    Mt.   Beacon,   N.  Y. 

250  WSAN    Allentown.    Pa. 

500  WTAD   Quincy,    111. 


Kilo- 
Meters  cycles  Watts 


218.8     1,370 


209.7  1,430  500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


211.1      1,420 


100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

250 

100 

100 

50 

10 

100 

100 

50 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

5 

75 

30 

10 

10 

100 

50 

100 

50 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

10 

60 

100 

250 

100 

50 

212.6     1,410         500 

1,000 

250 

500 

500 


214.2     1,400 


500 
250 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

215.7     1,390     1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

217.3  1,380  500 
500 
1,0*0 
200 
250 
100 


WABK    Harrisburg.    Pa. 
WBRL    Tilton,    N.    H. 
WCAH  Columbus.  Ohio 
WGBC    Memphis,    Tenn. 
WHP  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
WNBR    Memphis,    Tenn. 

KFIF   Portland,   Ore. 
KFIZ  Fond  du  Lac  Wis. 
KFQU    Holy   City.    Calif. 
KFQW  Seattle,  Wash. 
KFXD   Jerome,    Idaho 
KFYO  Abilene.   Texas    (day) 
KFYO   Abilene,    Texas    (night) 
KFXY    Flagstaff,    Ariz. 
KGCN  Concordia,  Kan. 
KGCX   Vida,    Mont. 
KGFF    Alva.    Okla. 
KGFJ    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 
KGHD    Missoula,    Mont. 
KGIW    Trinidad.    Colo. 
KGTT    San   Francisco.    Calif. 
KICK   Red  Oak.   Iowa 
KORE    Eugene,    Ore. 
KTAP    San    Antonio,    Texas 
KTUE    Houston.    Texas 
KXRO    Aberdeen,    Wash. 
WEDH   Erie.  Pa. 
WHDL  Tupper  Lake,   N.  Y. 
WHPP    New    York.    N.   Y. 
WIAS    Ottumwa.    Iowa 
WIBR   Steubenville,   Ohio 
WILM    Wilmington,    Del. 
WKBP    Battle   Creek.    Mich. 
WLBF   Kansas  City,   Kan. 
WLBH  Farmingdale.   N.  Y. 
WLEX  Lexington,  Mass. 
WMBC    Detroit,    Mich. 
WMBH   Joplin,   Mo. 
WMRJ    Jamaica,    N.   Y. 
WQBZ    Weirton,    W.    Va. 
WSRO    Middletown.   Ohio 
WSSH    Boston,    Mass.    (day) 
WSSH   Boston,   Mass.    (night) 
WTBO    Cumberland,    Md. 

KFLV  Rockiord,   111. 
KGRS   Amarillo,   Texas 
WDAG  Amarillo,  Texas 
WHBL    Sheboygan,    Wis. 
WBCM   Bay  City,   Mich. 

KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.    (day) 
KOCW  Chickasha.   Okla.    (night) 
WBBC   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
WCGU   Coney   Island.   N.   Y. 
WCMA  Culver,  Ind. 
WKBF    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
WLTH    Brooklyn.    N.   Y. 
WSDA  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
WSGH   Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 

KLRA  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KOY  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
KUOA    Fayettevllle.    Ark. 
WDGY    Minneapolis.    Minn. 
KWSC    Pullman,   Wash. 
WHK    Cleveland.    Ohio 

KQV    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
KSO  Clarinda,   Iowa 
WKBH    LaCrosse.   Wis. 
WSMK  Dayton,  Ohio 
KCRC  Enid,  Okla.   (day) 
KCRC    Enid,   Okla.    (night) 


50 

50 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

15 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

15 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
500 
100 
100 
1,000 
100 

50 

2,500 

100 

50 

100 

100 

50 


Call 
Signal  Location 

KFBL    Everett.    Wash. 
KFEC   Portland,   Ore. 
KFJI   Astoria.   Ore. 
KFJM    Grand    Forks,    N.    D. 
KFJZ  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
KFLX    Galveston.    Texas 
KFUR   Ogden.    Utah 
KGAR  Tucson.   Ariz. 
KGBX   St.    Joseph,    Mo. 
KGCB    Enid,    Okla. 
KGCI  San  Antonio,   Texas 
KGDA  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 
KGER    Long    Beach,    Calif. 
KGFG  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
KGFL    Raton,    N.    M. 
KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
KGKL    San   Angelo,    Texas 
KGRC    San    Antonio,    Texas 
KKP    Seattle,    Wash. 
KOH    Reno,    Nev. 
KOOS  Marshfield.  Ore. 
KRE  Berkeley.   Calif. 
KVL  Seattle.  Wash. 
KWKC    Kansas    City.    Mo. 
KZM   Hayward.   Calif. 
WBBL   Richmond.    Va. 
WCBM    Baltimore.    Md. 
WELK  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WFBJ    Collegeville,    Minn. 
WGL  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
WHBD    Bellefontaine.   Ohio 
WHBQ    Memphis,    Tenn. 
WHDH    Calumet,    Mich. 
WIBM    Jackson,    Mich. 
WJBK    Ypsilanti,    Mich. 
WJBO  New  Orleans,  La. 
WMBO   Auburn,    N.   Y. 
WRAK   Erie,    Pa. 
WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
WRJN   Racine,    Wis. 
WSVS   Buffalo.    N.    Y. 


220.4     1,360 


500  KFBB    Havre,    Mont. 

250  KGB    San    Diego,    Calif. 

250  KGIR   Butte,   Mont. 

500  WGES   Chicago 

500  WJKS   Gary.   Ind. 

500  WLEX   Lexington,   Mass. 

500  WMAF    South    Dartmouth, 

300  WQBC     Utica,     Miss. 

222.1     1.350     1,000  KWK   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

250  WBNY   New   York,    N.   Y. 

250  WCDA   New   York,   N.  Y. 

250  WKBQ   New   York.   N.   Y. 

250  WMSG   New   York,    N.   Y. 

223.7     1.340  50  KFPW    Siloam    Springs,    Ark. 

500  KFPY  Spokane,  Wash. 

500  KMO    Tacoma,    Wash. 

500  WSPD   Toledo.   Ohio 


Mass. 


225.4     1,330      1,000 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 


KSCJ    Sioux  City,    Iowa 
WCAC   Storrs,   Conn. 
WDRC    New    Haven.    Conn. 
WSAI  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
WTAQ   Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

227.1     1.320        250  KGHB    Honolulu,    H.    I. 

250  KGHF   Pueblo.   Colo. 

250  KID   Idaho  Falls,    Idaho 

250  KGIQ  Twin  Falls.  Idaho 

1,000  WADC    Akron,    Ohio 

500  WSMB  New  Orleans,  La. 

228.9     1,310        100  KFBK    Sacramento,    Calif. 

100  KFGQ    Boone,    Iowa 

10  KFIU    Juneau,    Alaska 

100  KFJY  Fort   Dodge.   Iowa 

IS  KFPL  Dublin.  Texas 

15  KFPM    Greenville.    Texas 

100  KFUP    Denver,    Colo. 

50  KFXJ  Edgewater,  Colo. 

100  KFXR  Okla.  City.  Okla. 

100  KGEZ    Kalispell,    Mont. 

50  KGFW  Ravenna,   Neb. 

SO  KGHG    McGehee.    Ark. 

50  KMED   Medford.   Ore. 

50  KRMD    Shreveport.    La. 

100  KTSL   Shreveport,   La. 

100  KWCR    Cedar   Rapids.    Iowa 

SO  WACM    Royal    Oak,    Mich. 

100  WBOW    Terre   Haute.    Ind. 

100  WBRE   Wilkes-Barre.    Pa. 

100  WCLS    Joliet.    111. 

100  WDAH    El    Paso.    Texas 

100  WJAC    Johnstown,    Pa. 

288.9     1,310        200  WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

100  WEHS   Evanston.    111. 

100  WFBG    Altoona.    Pa. 

100  WFDF   Flint.   Mich. 

SO  WFKD    Frankford.    Pa. 

15  WGAL    Lancaster.    Pa. 

100  WGH  Newport  News.   Va. 

100  WHBP  Johnstown,   Pa. 

100  WHFC   Chicago 

100  WIBU    Poynette.   Wis. 

50  WJAK  Marion,  Ind. 

100  WKAV   Laconia.   N.   H. 

100  WKBB   Joliet,    III. 

10  WKBC    Birmingham,   Ala. 

50  WKBI    Chicago 

100  WKBS    Galesburg.    111. 

50  WLBC    Muncie.    Ind. 

100  WLBO    Galesburg,    111. 

100  WMBL    Lakeland.    Fla. 

100  WNAT    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

100  WNBH   New  Bedford.   Mass. 

SO  WNBJ    Knoxville.    Tenn. 

IS  WOBT    Union    City,    Tenn. 

100  WOL    Washington.    D.    C. 

100  WRAW    Reading,    Pa. 

100  WRK    Hamilton,    Ohio      * 

100  WSAJ   Grove  City,  Pa. 

100  WSMD    Salisbury.    Md. 

230.6     1.300     1,000  KFH  Wichita,  Kan. 

500     KFJR    Portland,    Ore. 

1,000  KGEF   Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

750  KTBI   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

500  KTBR    Portland,    Ore. 

1,000  WBBR    Rossville,    N.    Y. 

500     WEVD  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

1.000  WHAP    Carlstedt.    N.    J. 

500  WHAZ  Troy.   N.  Y. 

2.500  WIBW    Topeka,    Kan.    (day) 
1.000     WIBW    Topeka,    Kan.    (night) 
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232.4     1,290     1,000  KDYL    Salt    Lake   City.    Utah 

1,000  KFUL  Galveston.  Texas   (day) 

500  KFUL   Galveston,    Texas    (night) 

SO  KLCN    Blytheville.    Ark. 

1,000  KTSA    San    Antonio,    Texas 

1,000  WJAS   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

50  WNBZ  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

234.2     1,280        500  WCAM    Camden.    N.   J. 

500  WCAP   Asbury   Park,    N.   J. 

1,000  WDAY    Fargo,    N.    D. 

2,500  WDOD   Chattanooga,    Tenn.    (day) 

1,000  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (night) 

1,000  WEBC    Superior,    Wis. 

500  WOAX    Trenton,    N.    J. 

500  WRR  Dallas.  Texas 


236.1  1,270  1,000 
50 
1,000 
1,000 
100 
S00 
250 
500 
500 

238        1,260     1,000 

100 

500 

1,000 

500 

239.9     1,250     1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

500 

1,000 

i.ooo 


KFUM  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
KGCA   Decorah,    Iowa 
KOL   Seattle,   Wash. 
KTW    Seattle.    Wash. 
KWLC   Decorah,    Iowa 
WASH   Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
WFBR    Baltimore,   Md. 
WEAI    Ithaca,    N.    Y. 
WOOD    Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 

KOIL    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa 
KRGV   Harlington,   Texas. 
KWWG     Brownsville.    Texas 
WJAX    Jackonsville,    Fla. 
WLBW   Oil   City.   Pa. 

KIDO  Boise,  Idaho 
KFMX    Northfield,    Minn. 
KFOX    Long    Beach.    Calif. 
KXL    Portland,    Ore. 
WAAM   Newark,    N.   J.    (night) 
WAAM  Newark,    N.   J.    (day) 
WCAL   Northfield.   Minn. 
WDSU   New  Orleans,   La. 
WGCP  Newark,   N.   J. 
WLB     Minneapolis.  Minn. 
WODA    Newark.    N.    J. 
WRHM    Fridley.    Minn. 


241.8     1,240     1,000  KTAT   Fort   Worth,    Texas 

750  WGHP    Fraser,    Mich. 

1,000  WJAD    Waco,    Texas 

1,000  WQAM    Miami,    Fla. 

243.8     1,230        100  KFIO    Spokane.    Wash. 

100  KFQD  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

500  KGGM     Albuquerque.   N.    M. 

1,000  KYA    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

1,000  WBIS  Boston,  Mass.    (day) 

1,000  WFBM    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

1,000  WNAC    Boston,    Mass.    (day) 

500  WNAC   Boston,    Mass.    (night) 

S00  WPSC    State    College,    Pa. 

500  WSBT   South   Bend,    Ind. 

245.8     1,220     1,000  KFKU    Lawrence,    Kan. 

500  WCAD  Canton,  N.   Y. 

500  WCAE    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

1,000  WREN    Lawrence,    Kan. 


247.8  1,210  100 
250 
10JJ 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

247.3  1.210    100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 
100 

25 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
1,500 


KDLR  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
KFOR   Lincoln,    Neb. 
KFVS   Cape   Girardeau.    Mo. 
KGCR    Brookings.    S.    D. 
KPCB    Seattle.    Wash. 
KPQ  Seattle,  Wash. 
KWEA    Shreveport,    La. 
WBAX  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 
WCBS    Springfield,    111. 
WCOH    Greenville,    N.   Y. 
WCRW  Chicago,  111. 
WDWF    Cranston,    R.    I. 
WEBQ  Harrisburg,  111. 

WEBE  Cambridge,  Ohio 
WEBQ    Harrisburg,    111. 
WE  DC    Chicago.    111. 
WGBB    Freeport,    N.    Y. 
WGCM    Culfport.    Miss. 
WHBF    Rock   Island.    N.  Y. 
WHBU  Anderson.   Ind. 
WIBA    Madison.    Wis. 
WINR    Bayshore,    N.    Y. 
WJBL   Redbank.    N.   J. 
WJBU  Lewisburg,    Pa. 
WJBY    Gadsden,   Ala. 
WLBV    Mansfield,    Ohio 
WLCI   Ithaca,    N.   Y. 
WLSI    Cranston,    R.    I. 
WMAN    Columbus.    Ohio 
WMBG    Richmond.    Va. 
WMBR   Tampa,    Fla. 
WOCL  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
WOMT   Manitowoc,  Wis. 
WPAW    Pawtucket.    R.    I. 
WRBQ  Greenville.  Miss. 
WRBU   Gastonia.    N.   C. 
WSBC    Chicago.    III. 
WSIX    Springfield,    Tenn. 
WTAX    Streator.    III. 
WTAZ    Richmond,    Va. 


249.9     1,200        100  KFHA  Gunnison,  Colo. 

100  KFJB    Marshalltown,    Iowa 

IS  KFKZ  Kirksville,  Mo. 

100  KFWC   Ontario,    Calif. 

100  KFWF    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

100  KGCU    Mandan,    N.    D. 

50  KGDE    Fergus    Falls,    Minn. 

15  KGDY  Oldham,   S.  D. 

50  KGEK   Yuma,    Colo. 

100  KGEW   Fort   Morgan.   Colo. 

50  KGFK   Hallock.    Minn. 

50  KGY    Lacey.    Wash,     (day) 

10  KCY  Lacey,  Wash,    (night) 

100  KMJ    Fresno,    Calif. 

50  KPPC    Pasadena,    Calif. 

100  KSMR   Sanfa  Monica.  Calif. 

100  KVOS    Belllngham.    Wash. 

100  KWG    Stockton,    Calif. 

100  KXO   El   Centro,  Calif. 

100  WABI  Bangor.  Maine 

100  WABZ    New   Orleans,    La. 

100  WBBW   Norfolk.   Va. 

7S  WBBY  Charleston.   S.   C. 

100  WBBZ   Ponca   City.   Okla. 

100  WCAI    Rapid   City.    S.    D. 

100  WCAX    Burlington.    Vt. 

100  WCLO    Kenosha.    Wis. 

100  WEPS   Gloucester,    Mass. 

50  WFBC    Knoxville,    Tenn. 

100  WFBE  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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249.9     1,200  10  WHBC  Canton,  Ohio 

100  WHBY  West  De  Pere.  Wis. 

100  WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y. 

250  WIL  St.  Louis,  Mo.   (day) 

100  WIL    St.    Louis,    Mo.    (night) 

100  WJBC    LaSalle,    111. 

100  WJBL   Decatur.    111. 

30  WJBW   New  Orleans,    La. 

100  WKBE    Webster,    Mass. 


100 
30 


WKJC    Lancaster.    Pa. 
WLAP    Okalona.    Ky. 


250  WLBG    Petersburg.    Va.    (day) 

100  WLBG   Petersburg.   Va.    (night) 

250  WMT    Waterloo,    Iowa    (day) 

100  WMT  Waterloo,    Iowa   (night) 

100  WNBO    Washington.    Pa. 

5  WNBW  Carbondale.   Pa. 

10  WNBX    Springfield.    Vt. 


100 
100 
50 


WPRC  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WRAF  La  Porte.  Ind. 
WRBL    Columbus.    Ca. 


100  WWAE    Hammond,    Ind. 

252        1,190        509  WICC    Easton,    Conn. 

5,000  WOIA   San  Antonio,    Tex. 

254.1     1,180     5,000  KEX    Portland,    Ore. 

10.000  KOB   State  College,    N.   M. 

500  WCBS  Astoria,  L.  I. 

500  WHDI    Minneapolis.   Minn. 

256.3     1,170       500  KEJK    Beverly    Hills.    Calif. 

5,000  KTNT   Muscatine,    Iowa 

10,000  WCAU   Philadelphia,    Pa. 


1,160  10,000     WOWO   Fort  Wayne,    Ind. 
5,000     WWVA  Wheeling,  W.   Va. 


258.5 

260.7     1,150     5,000     WHAM   Rochester,   N.   Y 


263 


1,1M     5,000     KVOO    Tulsa.    Okla. 

1,000     WAPI    Birmingham,    Ala. 


265.3     1.130    5,000     KSL   Salt   Lake  City.    Utah 
20,000     WJJD  Mooseheart.   111. 
1,000     WOV  New  York.  N.  Y. 


267.7  1,12©  500 
500 
50 
500 
500 
500 


KFSG    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 

KMIC     Inglewood.     Calif. 

KRSC    Seattle,    Wash. 

KUT    Austin,    Texas 

WBAK     Harrisburg,    Pa. 

WCOA    Pensacola,    Fla. 
250     WDEL    Wilmington,    D»l.    (night) 
350     WDEL    Wilmington,    Del.    (day) 
250     WHAD    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
250     WISN    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
500     WTAW    College    Station.    Texas. 

270.1     1,116     2.000     KSOO  Sioux   Falls,   S.   D. 
5.000     WRVA  Richmond,   Va. 

272.6     1,100  50  KCDM   Stockton,   Calif. 

100  KJBS   San  Francisco,   Calif. 

5,000  WLWL    New    York,    N.    Y. 

5,000  WPG   Atlantic  City,   N.   J. 

275.1  1,000    5,000     KMOX  St.   Louis!   Mo. 

277.6     1,080  10,000     WBT   Charlotte.    N.   C. 
5,000     WCBD    Zion.    111. 
5,000     WMBI  Chicago,   111. 

280.2  1,070         100     KJBS   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

300  WAAT   Jersey  City,   N.   J. 

SO  WCAZ  Carthage.   III. 

100  WDZ   Tuscola.    111. 

1,000  WEAR  Cleveland.   Ohio 

3,500  WTAM    Cleveland,    Ohio 

282.8     1,060        500     KWJJ    Portland.    Ore. 
10,000     WBAL   Baltimore.   Md. 

1,000     WJAG    Norfolk,    Neb. 
50,000     WTIC    Hartford,    Conn. 

(Temporarily    assigned     to    250W, 
499.7m-600kc) 


285.5     1,050     5,000 
5,000 

10,000 

28S.3     1,040  10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

293.9  1,020  10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

500 

250 


296.9 


,010 


299.8  1,0*0 


500 
500 
250 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 

250 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 


990   15.000 
500 


KFKB   Milford,    Kan. 
KNX    Hollywood.    Calif. 

KRLD    Dallas.    Texas 
KTHS  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
WKAR    East   Lansing,    Mich. 
WKEN  Buffalo.   N.  Y. 

KFKX  Chicago.   III. 
KYW   Chicago,    111.    (day) 
KYW  Chicago,    111.    (night) 
KYWA   Chicago 
WRAX    Philadelphia 

KGGF   Picker.    Okla. 
KQW   San   Jose,   Calif. 
WHN  New  York.  N.  Y. 
WSIS  Sarasota.  Fla. 
WNAD  Norman.  Okla. 
WPAP   New  York.   N.   Y. 
WQAO   New  York.  N.   Y. 
WRNY  New   York.   N.  Y. 

KGFH   Glendale.   Calif. 
KPLA   Los    Angeles.   Calif. 
WHO  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
WOC   Davenport.    Iowa 

WBZ    Springfield,    Mass. 
WBZA    Boston.    Mass. 


305.9 
309.1 


986  50,000     KDKA    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


976     5,000  KJR  Seattle.   Wash. 

1,500  WCFL  Chicago.   III. 

315.6        950     1,000  KFWB    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 

500  KGHL   Billings.  Mont. 

2.500  KMBC    Independence.    Mo.    (day) 

1.000  KMBC    Independence.    Mo.    (night) 

1,000  KPSN    Pasadena,   Calif. 

1,000  WHB   Kansas  City.   Mo.    (day) 

500  WHB  Kansas  City    (night) 

500  WRC    Washington,    D.   C. 

319  940        250  KFEL   Denver.  Colo. 

250  KFKX    Denver.    Colo. 

S00  KGU    Honolulu,    T.    H. 

1,000  KOIN  Portland.  Ore. 

500  WCSH    Portland.    Me. 

1.000  WFIW    Hopkinsville.    Ky. 

750  WHA   Madison.    Wis. 

322.4        930        500  KFWI  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SOO  KFWM    Oakland.    Calif. 

1,000  KCBZ    York,    Neb.    (day) 

500  KGBZ   York.    Neb.    (night) 

500  KMA    Shenandoah,    Iowa 

SOO  WBRC    Birmingham.    Ala. 

500  WDBJ  Roanoke.   Va. 

SO  WIBG  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 
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325.9        920     1,000  KOMO    Seattle.    Wash. 

1,000  KPRC   Houston.   Texas 

SOO  WAAF  Chicago.   III. 

1,000  WWJ  Detroit,    Mich. 

333.1         900        500  KCBU    Ketchikan,    Ala. 

1,000  KHJ  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

250  KSEI    Pocateilo,    Idaho 

750  WFBL   Syracuse.    N.    Y. 

2,500  WFLA   Clearwater.   Fla.    (day) 

1.000  WFLA  Clearwater.   Fla.    (night) 

1,000  WKY    Oklahoma   City,    Okla. 

2,000  WLBL   Stevens    Point,   Wis. 

750  WMAK   Mortinsville,   N.    Y. 

2,500  WSUN    Clearwater.    Fla.    (day) 

1.000  WSUN   Clearwater.    Fla.    (night) 


Vote  for  Your 

Favorite  Station 


ff,  «itg!H^"t 


W/TilCH  is  the  most 
popular  broadcast- 
ing  station?  Radio 
Digest  is  conducting  a 
poll  among  its  readers 
to  decide  that  question. 
By  means  of  your  bal- 
lots you  may  help  bring 
honor  to  the  station 
which  gives  you  the 
most  entertainment 
and  the  greatest  service. 

Read  the  announce- 
ment on  page  3,  turn  to 
the  rules  of  the  contest 
printed  on  page  118, 
then  clip  the  nomina- 
tion and  ballot  coupons 
and  send  them  to  the 
Popular  Station  Editor, 

RADIO  DIGEST,  510 
North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


890     1.000  KFNF    Shenandoah.    low.,    (day) 

SOO  KFNF   Shenandoah,    Iowa    (night) 

250  KGJF    Little    Rock,    Ark. 

500  KUSD   Vermilion,   S.    D. 

SOO  WGST    Atlanta.    Ga. 

400  WJAR    Providence,    R.    I.    (day) 

2S0  WJAR   Providence.   R.   1.    (night) 

500  WMAZ    Macon.    Ga 

SOO  WMMN    Fairmont.    W.    Va.    (day) 

2S0  WMMN    Fairmont.    W.  Va.  (night) 

SOO  WILL    Urbana,    III.    (day) 

2S0  WILL   Urbana.    III.    (night) 

880        500  KFKA  Greeley.   Colo. 

500  KLX    Oakland.    Calif. 

500  KPOF   Denver,    Colo. 

1.000  WCOC    Columbus.    Miss. 

2S0  WCBI    Scrnnton.    Pa. 

250  WQAN    Scranton,    Pa. 
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344.6        870  50.000  WENR    Chicago.    III. 

S.000  WLS  Chicago,    III. 

348.6  860         250  KFQZ    Hollywood.    Calif. 

S.000  WABC    New   York.    N.    Y. 

S.000  WBOQ  New  York.  N.  Y. 

352.7  850  10,000  KWKH    Shreveport.    La. 

SOO  WWL   New  Orleans.   La. 

361.2         830  12,500  KOA   Denver.   Colo. 

1,000  WHDH   Glouster.   Mass. 


365.6 

820 

10,000 

WHAS   Louisville,   Ky. 

370.2 

810 

10,000 
SOO 

WCCO   Minneapolis.   Minn. 
WPCH    New   York,   N.   Y. 

374.8 

800 

50.000 
SOO 

WBAP    Ft.    Worth.   Texas 
WFAA    Dallas.    Texas 

379.5 

790 

7,500 
50,000 

KGO    Oakland,    Calif. 
WGY    Schenectady.    N.    Y. 

384.4 

780 

500 
500 
250 
250 
1.000 
SOO 
500 
500 

KELW   Burbank,    Calif. 
KTM    Santa   Monica,    Calif. 
WBSO   Wellesley   Hills.   Mass. 
WEAN.   Providence,   R.   I. 
WMC    Memphis.    Tenn.    (day) 
WMC    Memphis.    Tenn.    (night) 
WPOR   Norfolk.    Va. 
WTAR  Norfolk.   Va. 

389.4 

770 

S.000 
25.000 

KFAB    Lincoln.    Neb. 
WBBM   Chicago.    III. 

394.5 

760 

1.000 

1,000 

30,000 

KVI    Tacoma,    Wash. 
WEW    St.    Louis.    Mo. 
WJZ  New  York.   N.  Y. 

399.8 

750 

5,000 

WJR  Detroit.   Mich. 

405.2 

740 

1,000 
10,000 

KMMJ  Clay    Center,    Neb. 
WSB    Atlanta,    Ga. 

416.4 

720 

25,000 
25.000 

WGN   Chicago.    III. 
WLIB    Chicago,    III. 

422.3 

710 

250 
S.000 

KFVD   Culver   City.    Calif. 
WOR  Newark,   N.   J. 

428.3 

700 

50,000 

WLW  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

440.9 

680 

5,000 
1,000 

KPO   San  Francisco,   Calif. 
WPTF  Raleigh.   N.  C. 

447.5 

670 

5,000 

WMAQ    Chicago.    111. 

454.3 

660 

SOO 

511,000 

WAAW   Omaha.    Neb. 
WEAF  Bellmore,   N.  Y. 

461.3 

6S0 

5,000 

WSM    Nashville.    Tenn. 

468.5 

640 

5.000 

KFI    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 

500  KFRU    Columbus.    Ohio 

500  WGBF  Evansville.   Ind. 

500  WMAL  Washington.   D.   C.    (day) 

250  WMAL   Washington.    D.  C.  (night) 

1,000  WOS   Jefferson    City.    Mo.    (day) 

500  WOS  Jefferson  City.  Mo.    (night) 

1,000  KFAD  Phoenix,   Ariz. 

1,000  KGW  Portland.   Ore. 

1.000  WDAE  Tampa.  Fla. 

1,000  WDBO    Orlando.    Fla. 

SOO  WJAY    Cleveland.    Ohio 

500  WLBZ    Bangor.    Me.    (day) 

2S0  WLBZ   Bangor.    Me.    (night) 

2,500  WTMJ   Milwaukee,   Wis    (day) 

1.000  WTMJ  Milwaukee.  Wis.    (night) 

1.000  KFRC   San  Francisco.   Calif. 

1.000  WDAF    Kansas   City.    Mo. 

500  WFAN   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

SOO  WIP    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

1,000  WOQ    Kansas    City.    Mo. 

500  KFSD   San   Diego.   Calif. 

250  WCAC  Storrs.  Conn. 

250  WCAO    Baltimore.    Md. 

3S0  WEBW    Bcloit.    Wis. 

500  WOAN    Lawrenccburg.    Tenn. 

1,000  WREC  Memphis.  Tenn.    (day) 

SOO  WREC  Memphis.   Tenn.    <night) 

2S0  WTIC    Hartford.   Conn. 

1.000  KHQ    Spokane.    Wash. 

SOO  WCAJ    Lincoln,    Neb. 

1.000  WEE  I   Boston.    Mass. 

1.000  WEMC    Berrien    Sprinqs.    M 

1,000  WOW     Omaha.    Neb. 

200  KGFX  Pierre.  S.  D. 

500  KSAC    Manhattan.    Kan. 

SOO  WKAQ    San   Juan.    P.    R. 

250  WOBU    Charleston.    \V      V.,. 

2S0  WSAZ    Huntington.    W.    Y.i. 

SOO  WSUI    Iowa  City.    lOWa 

250  WTAG    Worcester.    Mass. 

SOO  KGKO   Wichita    Falls.    Tex.    (day) 

250  KCKO  Wichita  Falls.   Tex.    (night) 

SOO  KMTR    Hollywood.    Calif. 

500  KUOM    Missoula,    Mont. 

SOO  KXA    Sttttk,    Wash. 

750  WEAO    Columbus.    Ohio 

S.000  WIBO    Chicago.    111. 

SOO  WKBN   Youngstown.   Ohio 

1.000  WNAX    Yankton.    S.    D. 

2S0  WMAC    Cazcnovia.    N.    Y. 

500  WMC  A   New    York.    N.    Y  . 

SOO  WNYC    New    York.    N.    Y. 

SOO  WPCC    Chicago.    111. 

200  WSMK    Dayton.    Ohio 

250  WSYR   Syracuse.    N.   Y. 

1.000  WWNC    Ashville.    N.   C. 

1.500  KFDM    Beaumont.    Texas 

2.500  KFEQ  St.    Joseph.    Mo. 

1.000  KLZ    Dupont,    Colo. 

SOO  WFI    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

1.000  WIOD    Miami    Beach.    Fla. 

SOO  WLIT    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

SOO  WMBF  Miami   Beach.    Fla. 

2.000  wnox  km.x villa,  Taut. 

1.000  WNOX    Knoxville.   Tenn.    (night) 
3,500     WOI   Ames.    Iowa 

1.000  KFDY   Brookings.    S.   D. 

SOO  KFJM    Grand    Forks.    N.    D. 

1.000  KFUO   St.   Louis.   Mo.    (day) 

SOO  KFUO    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

SOO  KFYR    Bismarck.    N.   D. 

1.000  KOAC  Corvallls.  Ore. 

SOO  KSD   St    1  aula.    Mo. 

SOO  KTAB   Oakland.    Calif. 

1.000  WGR    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 

SOO  WKRC    Cincinnati.   Ohio 
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Alabama 

Call     Meters 

Birmingham    WAPI     263 

WBRC     322.4 
WKBC      228.9 

Gadsden WJBY     247.8 

Montgomery    WIBZ     199.9 

Arizona 

Flagstaff     KFXY  211.1 

Phoenix    KFAD  483.6 

KOY  215.7 

Prescott     KP  JM  199.9 

Tucson   KGAR  218.8 

Arkansas 

Blytheville    KLCN     232.4 

Fayetteville    KUOA     215.7 


Idaho 


Hot  Springs    KTHS 

Little    Rock    KGHI 


288.3 
199.9 


KGJF  336.9 

KLRA  215.7 

McGehee   KGHG  228.9 

Siloam  Springs KFPW  223.7 

California 

Berkeley     KRE  218.8 

Beverly   Hills    K.E JK  256.3 

Burbank    KELW  384.4 

Culver   City    KFVD  422.3 

El    Centre.     KXO  249.9 

Fresno     KM  J  249.9 

Holy  City   KFQU  211.1 

Glendale     KGFH  299.8 

Long   Beach   KFOX  239.9 

KGER  218.8 

Hayward    KZM  218.8 

Hollywood    KFQZ  348.6 

KFWB  315.6 

KMTR  526 

KNX  285.5 

Inglewood    KMIC  267.7 

Los    Angeles    KFI  468.5 

KFSG  267.7 

KGEF  230.6 

KGFJ  211.1 

KHJ  333.1 

KPLA  299.8 

KTBI  230.6 

Oakland     KFWM  322/4 

KGO  379.5 

KLS  208.2 

KLX  340.7 

KTAB  545.1 

Ontario    KFWC  249.9 

Pasadena     KPPC  249.9 

KPSN  315.6 

Sacramento     KFBK  228.9 

San  Diego    KFSD  499.7 

San  Francisco   KFRC  491.5 

KFWI  322.4 

KGB  220.4 

KGTT  211.1 

KJBS  280.2 

KPO  440.4 

KYA  243.8 

San  Jose   KQW  296.9 

Santa    Ana    KWTC  199.9 

Santa   Barbara    KDB  199.9 

Santa    Maria    KSMR  249.9 

Santa  Monica    KTM  384.4 

Stockton    KGDM  272.6 

KWG  249.9 

Westminster    KPWF  201.6 


Colorado 

Colorado  Springs KFUM  236.1 

Denver      KFEL  319 

KFUP  228.9 

KFXF  319 

KLZ  535.4 

KOA  361.2 

KPOF  340.7 

Edgewater      KFXJ  228.9 

Fort  Morgan    KGE W  249.9 

Greeley    KFKA  340.7 

Gunnison     KFHA  249.9 

Pueblo    KGHA  249.9 

KGHF  227.1 

Trinidad     KGIW  211.1 

Yuma    KGEK  249.9 

Connecticut 

Easton     WICC  252 

Hartford  WTIC  282.8 

Starrs     WCAC  499.7 

New  Haven  WDRC  225.4 


Delaware 


Kc 
1,140 
930 
1,310 
1,210 
1,500 


1,420 
620 
1,390 
1,500 
1,370 


1,290 
1,390 
1,040 
1,500 
890 
1,390 
1,310 
1.340 


Watts 

5,000 

500 

10 

50 

15 


100 

l.ooo 

500 
100 
100 


50 

1,000 

10,000 

100 

250 

1,000 

50 

50 


1,370 

1,170 

780 

710 

1,200 

1,200 

1,420 

1,000 

1,250 

1,370 

1,370 

860 

950 

570 

1,050 

1,120 

640 

1,120 

1,300 

1,420 

900 

1,000 

1,300 

930 

790 

1,440 

880 

550 

1,200 

1,200 

950 

1,310 

600 

610 

930 

1,360 

1,420 

1,070 

680 

1.230 

1,010 

1,500 

1,500 

1,200 

780 

1,200 

1,200 

1,490 


100 
500 
500 
250 
100 
100 
100 
250 

1,000 
100 
100 
250 

1,000 
500 

5,000 
500 

5,000 
500 

1,000 
100 

1,000 

1,000 
750 
500 

7,500 
250 
500 
500 
100 
50 

1,000 
100 
500 

1,000 

500 

250 

50 

100 

5,000 

1,000 
500 
100 
100 
100 
500 
50  Day 
100 

5,000 
to  10,000 


Wilmington 


WDEL 
WILM 


267.7 
211.1 


1,270 

940 

1,310 

940 

560 

830 

880 

1,310 

1,200 

880 

1,200 

1,200 

1,320 

1,420 

1,200 


1,190 

1,060 

600 

1.330 


1,120 
1,420 


District  of  Columbia 

Washington     NAA  434.5  690 

WMAL  475.9  630 

WJSV  205.4  1,460 

WRC  315.6  950 

WOL  228  1,310 

Florida 

Clearwater   WFLA 

Gainesville     WRUF 

Jacksonville   WJAX 

Lakeland      WMBL 

Miami     WQAM 

Miami    Beach    WIOD 

WMBF 

Orlando    WDBO 

Pensacola      WCOA 

Sarasota     WSIS 

St.    Petersburg    WSUN 

Tampa   WDAE 

WMBR 

Georgia 

Atlanta    WGST 

WSB 

Columbus    WRBL 

Macon    WMAZ 

Toccoa    WTFI 


333.1 

900 

204 

1,470 

238 

1,260 

228.9 

1,310 

241.8 

1,240 

535.4 

560 

535.4 

560 

483.6 

620 

267.7 

1,120 

296.9 

1,010 

333.1 

900 

483.6 

620 

247.8 

1,210 

L 
336.9 

890 

405.2 

740 

249.9 

1,200 

336.9 

890 

206.8 

1,450 

1,000 
250 
100 
250 
1,000 
12,500 
500 

50 
100 
500 

50 

50 
250 
100 

50 


500 

50,000 

250 

500 


3S0d 

250n 

100 


1,000 

I     500d 

(      250n 

10,000 

500 

100 


I  2,500d 

i  l.OOOn 

5,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

250 

i  2,500d 

l  l  ,000n 

1,000 

100 


SOOd 

250n 

1,000 

50 

500 

250 


Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Watts 

239.9 

1,250 

1,000 

211.1 
227.1 

1,420 
1,320 

Idaho  Falls   

KID 

250 

KSEI 

333.1 

900 

250 

KGIQ 

227.1 

1,320 

250 

Illinois 

WCAZ 

280.2 

1,070 

50 

KFKX 

293.9 

1,020 

5,000 

KYW 

293.9 

1,020 

10,000 

KYWA 

239.9 

1,020 

500 

WAAF 

325.9 

920 

500 

WBBM 

389.4 

770 

25,000 

WCFL 

309.1 

970 

1,500 

WCRW 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

WEDC 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

WENR 

344.6 

870 

50,000 

WGES 

220.4 

1,360 

500 

WGN 

416.4 

720 

15,000 

WHFC 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

WIBO 

526 

570 

5,000 

WJAZ 

202.6 

1,480 

5,000 

WJJD 

265.3 

1,130 

20,000 

WKBI 

228.9 

1,310 

50 

WLS 

344.6 

870 

5,000 

WMAQ 

447.5 

670 

5,000 

WMBI 

277.6 

1,080 

5,000 

WORD 

202.6 

1,480 

5,000 

WPCC 

526 

570 

500 

WSBC 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

WJBL 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

WEHS 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

WLBO 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

WEBO 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

WCLS 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

WKBB 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

La  Salle 

WJBC 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

Peoria    Heights    . 

WMBD 

208.2 

1,440 

<  l,000d 
1      500n 

208.2 

1,440 

500 

KFLV 

212.6 

1,410 

500 

WHBF 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

WCBS 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

247.8 
280.2 

1,210 
1,070 

WDZ 

100 

WILL 

336.9 

890 

(  SOOd 
1     250n 

277.6 

1,080 

5.000 

Indiana 

WHBU 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

WCMA 

214.2 

1,400 

500 

475.9 
218.8 

630 
1,370 

500 

Ft.   Wayne    

WGL 

100 

WOWO 

258.5 

1,160 

10,000 

WJKS 

220.4 

1,360 

500 

WWAE 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

WFMB 

243.8 

1,230 

1,000 

WKBF 

214.2 

1,400 

500 

WRAF 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

WJAK 

228.9 

1,310 

50 

. .....WLBC 

228.9 

1,310 

50 

WSBT 

243.8 

1,230 

500 

WBOW 

Iowa 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

WOI 

535.4 
228.9 

560 
1,310 

3,500 

KFGQ 

100 

KWCR 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

Clarinda     

....     KSO 

217.3 

1,380 

500 

KOIL 

238 

1,260 

1,000 

WOC 

299.8 

1,000 

5,000 

KGCA 

236.1 

1,270 

50 

KWI.C 

236.1 

1,270 

100 

WHO 

299.8 

1,000 

5,000 

KFJY 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

WSUI 

516.9 

580 

500 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

KTNT 

256.3 

1,170 

5,000 

WIAS 

211.1 

1,420 

100 

Red  Oak    

KICK 

211.1 

1,420 

100 

KFNF 

336.9 

890 

500 

KMA 

336.9 

890 

500 

KSCJ 

225.4 

1,330 

1.000 

WMT 

249.9 

1,200 

(  250d 
1     lOOn 

Kansas 

211.1 

1,420 

50 

Lawrence     

KFKU 

245.6 

1,220 

1.000 

WREN 

245.6 

1,220 

1,000 

516.9 

580 

500 

285.5 

1,050 

5,000 

WIBW 

230.6 

1,300 

J  2,500d 
( l.OOOn 

Wichita  

KFH 

230.6 

1,300 

500 

Kentucky 

319 

940 

1,000 

365.6 

820 

10,000 

WLAP 

249.9 

1,200 

30 

Louisiana 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

WDSU 

239.9 

1,250 

1,000 

WJBO 

218.8 

1,370 

2,500 

WJBW 

249.9 

1,200 

30 

WSMB 

227.1 

1,320 

500 

WWL 

352.7 

850 

500 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

KRMD 

228.9 

1,310 

50 

KTBS 

206.8 

1,450 

1,000 

KWEA 

247.8 

1,210 

100 

KWKH 

352.7 

850 

10.000 

Maine 

249.9 

1,200 

100 

WLBZ 

483.6 

620 

<      500d 

1      250it 

Marylar 

319 
d 

940 

500 

WBAL 

282.8 
499.7 

1,060 
600 

10,000 

WCAO 

250 

WCBM 

218.8 

1,370 

100 

WFBR 

236.2 

1,270 

250 

211.1 

1,420 

50 

228.9 

1,310 

100 

Massachusetts 

Call  Meters 

Boston  WBIS  243.8 

WBZA  302.8 

WEEI  508.2 

WLOE     199.9 

WMES  199.9 

WNAC  243.8 

WSSH  211.1 

Fall  River    WSAR  206.8 

Gloucester     WEPS  249.9 

WHDH  361.2 

Lexington     WLEX  220.4 

New   Bedford    WNBH  228.9 

South  Dartmouth   WMAF  220.4 

Springfield      WBZ  302.8 

Wellesley  Hills    WBSO  284.4 

Worcester    WTAG  516.9 

WORC  249.9 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek    WKBP  211.1 

Bay  City   WBCM  212.6 

Berrien   Springs    WEMC  508.2 

Calumet WHDF  218.8 

Detroit WJR  399.8 

WMBC  211.1 

WWJ  325.9 

East  Lansing   WKAR  288.3 

Flint   WFDF  228.9 

Grand  Rapids   WASH  236.1 

WOOD  236.1 

Jackson      WIBM  218.8 

Lapeer    WMPC  199.9 

Ludington    WKBZ  199.9 

Mt.  Clemens WGHP  241.8 

Royal  Oak    WAGM  228.9 

Ypsllanti  WJBK  218.8 

Minnesota 

Collegevllle     WFB  J  218.8 

Fergus    Falls KGDE  249.9 

Hallock    KGFK  249.9 

Minneapolis    WCCO  370.2 

WGDY  215.7 

WHDI  254.1 

WLB  239.9 

WRHM  239.9 

Northfield     KFMX  239.9 

WCAL  239.9 

St.  naul   KSTP  205.4 

Mississippi 

Columbus    WCOC  340.7 

Greenville    WRBQ  247.8 

Gulfport   WGCM  247.8 

Hattiesburg    WRBJ  199.9 

Utica    WQBC  220.4 

Missouri 

Cape    CIrardeau    KFVS  247.8 

Columbia KFRU  475.9 

Jefferson    City     WOS  475.9 

Joplin   WMBH  211.1 

Kansas    City    KMBC  315.6 

KWKC  218.8 

WDAF  491.5 

WHB  315.6 

WLBF  211.1 

WOQ  491.5 

Kirksvllle    KFKZ  249.9 

St.   Joseph    KFEQ  535.4 

KGBX  218.8 

St.  Louis  KFUO  545.1 

KFWF  249.9 

KMOX  275.1 

KSD  545.1 

KWK  222.1 

WEW  394.5 

WIL  249.9 

Montana 

Billings     KGHL  315.6 

Butte     KGIR  220.4 

Havre    KFBB  220.4 

Kallspell      KGEZ  228.9 

Missoula     KCHD  211.1 

KUOM        526 

Vida    KGCX  211.1 

Nebraska 

Clay  Center KMMJ  405.2 

Lincoln     KFAB  389.4 

KFOR  247.8 

Lincoln     WCAJ  508.2 

Norfolk        WJAG  282.8 

Omaha     WAAW  454.3 

WOW  508.2 

Ravenna    KGFW  288.9 

York    KGBZ  322.4 

New  Hampshire 

Laconla     WKAV  228.9 

Tiiton     WBRL  209.7 

Nevada 

Reno     KOH  218.8 

New   Jersey 

Asbury    Park    WCAP  234.2 

Atlantic  City   WPG  272.6 

Camden    WCAM  234.2 

Elizabeth      WIBS  206.8 

Fort   Lee    WBMS  206.8 

Hoboken     WPCH  370.2 

Jersey   City    WAAT  280.2 

WKBO  206.8 

Newark    WAAM  239.9 

WGCP  239.9 

WNJ  206.8 

WOR  422.3 

Palisade    WPAP  296.9 

WQAO  296.9 

Paterson     WODA  239.9 

Red    Bank    WJBI  247.8 

Trenton    WOAX  234.2 


Kc 

Watts 

1,230 

1.000 

990 

500 

590 

l.ooo 

1,500  | 

250d 
lOOn 

1.500 

50 

1,230 

1,000 

1,420    \ 

250d 
lOOn 

1,450 

250 

1,200 

100 

830 

1,000 

1,360 

500 

1,310 

100 

1,360 

500 

990 

15,000 

780 

250 

580 

250 

1,280 

100 

1,420 

50 

1,410 

500 

590 

1.000 

1,370 

1,000 

750 

5,000 

1,420 

100 

920 

1,000 

1,040 

1.000 

1,310 

ioo 

1,270 

500 

1,270 

500 

1,370 

100 

1,500 

100 

1,500 

50 

1,240 

750 

1,310 

50 

1,370 

50 

1,370 

100 

1,200 

50 

1,200 

50 

810 

10,000 

1,390 

1,000 

1,180 

500 

1,250 

500 

1.250 

1,000 

1.250 

1,000 

1,250 

1,000 

1.460 

10,000 

880 

1.000 

1.210 

100 

1,210 

100 

1,500 

10 

1.360 

300 

1,210 

100 

830 

500 

830  j 

l.OOOd 
500n 

1,420 

100 

950   ] 

2,  SOOd 
l.OOOn 

1,370 

100 

610 

1,000 

950 

500 

1,420 

too 

610 

1,000 

1,200 

15 

560 

2,500 

1,370 

100 

550   ] 

l.OOOd 

SOOn 

1.200 

100 

1.090 

5.000 

550 

500 

1.350 

1,000 

760 

1,000 

1.200    { 

250d 
lOOn 

950 

250 

1.360 

250 

1,360 

500 

1,310 

100 

1.420 

50 

570 

500 

1.420 

10 

740 

1,000 

770 

3,000 

1.210 

2S0 

590 

500 

1,060 

1.000 

660 

500 

590 

1,000 

1,310 

50 

930  J 

l.OOOd 
500n 

1.310 

100 

1.430 

500 

1,370 


1,280 
1,100 
1,280 
1,450 
1,450 
810 
1,070 
1,450 

1,250  j 
1,250 
1,450 
710 
1,010 
1,010 
1,250 
1,210 
1,280 


500 

5,000 

500 

250 

250 

500 

300 

250  j 

2,060d 

1,000n 

250 

250 

5,000 

250  i 

250 

1,000 

100 

500 
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New   Mexico 

Call    Meters 

Albuquerque     KCCM  243.8 

Raton    KGFL  218.8 

State  College    KOB  254.1 

New  York 

Auburn     WMBO  218.8 

Bay    Shore     WINR  247.8 

Binghamton    WNBF  199.9 

Brooklyn     WBBC  214.2 

WLTH  214.2 

WMBQ  199.9 

WSDA  214.2 

WSGH  214.2 

Buffalo    WEBR  228.9 

WCR  545. 1 

WKBW  204 

WKEN  288.3 

WMAK  333.1 

WSVS  218.8 

Canton     WCAD  245.6 

Cazenovia    WM AC  526 

Coney   Island    WCGU  214.2 

Freeport WGBB  247.8 

Ithaca     WEAI  236.1 

WLCI  247.8 

Jamaica  WMRJ  211.1 

Jamestown      WOCL  247.8 

Lone    Beach     WCLB  199.9 

Lone   Island    WLBX  199.9 

New    York    City WABC  348.6 

WBNY  222.1 

WCDA  222.1 

WEAF  454.3 

WGBS  254.1 

WHAP  230.1 

WHN  296.9 

WHPP  211.1 

WJZ  394.5 

WKBQ  222.1 

WLWL  272.6 

WMCA  526 

WMSG  222.1 

WNYC  526 

WOV  265.3 

WRNY  296.9 

Patchoguo    WPOE  211.1 

PeeksWH WOKO  208.2 

Richmond    Hill     WBOQ  348.6 

Rochester    WHAM  260.7 

WHEC  208.2 

WNBQ  199.9 

Rossville     WBBR  230.6 

Saranac   Lake    WNBZ  232.4 

Schenectady     WGY  379.5 

So.   Yonkcrs    WCOH  247.8 

Syracuse     WFBL  333.1 

WSYR  526 

Troy     WHAZ  230.6 

Tupper   Lake    WHDL  211.1 

Utica     WIBX  249.9 

Woodhaven      WEVD  230.6 

Woodside    WWRL  199.9 

North   Carolina 

Asheville     WWNC  526 

Charlotte     WBT  277.6 

Gastonia     WRBU  247.8 

Greensboro      WNRC  208.2 

Raleigh WPTF  440.9 

Wilmington    WRBT  218.8 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck     KFYR  545.1 

Devils     Lake     KDLR  247.8 

Fargo      WD  AY  234.2 

Grand    Forks     KFJM  218.8 

Mandan      KGCU  249.9 

Ohio 

Akron     WADC  227.1 

WFJC  206.8 

Bellefontaine     WHBD  218.8 

Cambridge    WEBE  247.8 

Canton     WHBC  249.9 

Cincinnati   WFBE  249.9 

WKRC  545.1 

WLW  428.3 

WSAI  225.4 

Cleveland      WEAR  280.2 

WHK  215.7 

WJAY  483.6 

WTAM  280.2 

Columbus     WAIU  468.S 

WCAH  209.7 

WEAO  526 

WMAN  247.8 

Dayton  WSMK  217.3 

Hamilton     WRK  228.9 

Mansfield    WJW  247.8 

Mlddletown       WSRO  211.1 

Springfield    WCSO  206.8 

Steubcnvillc      WIBR  211.1 

Toledo      WSPD  223.7 

Youngstown     WKBN  526 

Oklahoma 

Alva     KGFF  211.1 

Chickasha    KOCW  214.2 

Enid     KCRC  218.8 

Norman     WNAD  296.9 

Oklahoma  City   KFJF  204 

KFXR  228.9 

KGFG  218.8 

WKY  333.1 

Picher    KGCF  296.9 

Ponca   City    WBBZ  249.9 

Tulsa    KVOO  263 

Oregon 

Astoria     KFJI  218.8 

Corvallis KOAC  54S.1 

Eugene    KORE  211.1 

Marshfield    KOOS  218.8 

Medford    KMED  228.9 

Portland    KEX  254.1 

KFEC  218.8 

KF1F  211.1 

KFJR  230.6 

KGW  483.6 

K01N  319 

KTBR  230.6 

KVEP  199.9 

KWJJ  282.8 

KXL  239.9 


Kc. 

Watts 

1.230 

soo 

1.370 

50 

1.180 

10,000 

1,370 

100 

1,210 

100 

1.500 

50 

1.400 

500 

1.400 

soo 

1.500 

100 

1,400 

500 

1.400 

500 

1,310 

200 

550 

750 

1.470 

5,000 

1,040 

1,000 

900 

750 

1,370 

50 

1,220 

500 

570 

250 

1,400 

500 

1,210 

100 

1,270 

500 

1,210 

50 

1,420 

10 

1.210 

25 

1,500 

100 

1,500 

100 

860 

5,000 

1.350 

250 

1,350 

250 

660 

50.000 

1,180 

500 

1.300 

1.000 

1.010 

250 

1.420 

10 

760 

30,000 

1.350 

250 

1.100 

5.000 

570 

SOO 

1.350 

250 

570 

500 

1,150 

1,000 

1,010 

500 

1.420 

30 

1,440 

500 

860 

5.000 

1,150 

5,000 

1.440 

500 

1,500 

15 

1,300 

1,000 

1,290 

50 

790 

50.000 

1,210 

100 

900 

750 

570 

250 

1,300 

500 

1,420 

10 

1.200 

100 

1,300 

500 

1.500 

100 

570 

1,000 

1,080 

10.000 

1,210 

100 

1,440 

500 

680 

1,000 

1,370 

100 

550 

500 

1.210 

100 

1,280 

1,000 

1.370 

100 

1,200 

ioo 

1,320 

1,000 

1,450 

soo 

1,370 

100 

1,210 

100 

1.200 

10 

1,200 

100 

550 

soo 

700 

50,000 

1,330 

500 

1.070 

1.000 

1,390 

1.000 

620 

500 

1,070 

3.500 

640 

5,000 

1,430 

500 

570 

750 

1.210 

50 

1380 

200 

1.310 

100 

1,210 

100 

1,420 

100 

1.450 

500 

1,420 

50 

1,340 

500 

570 

500 

1,420 

100 

1   SOOd 

1,400 

1   2S0n 

1,370 

1   250d 
I      lOOn 

1,010 

500 

1.470 

5,000 

1.310 

100 

1.370 

100 

900 

1.000 

1.010 

500 

1.200 

100 

1.140 

5,000 

1,370 

100 

550 

1,000 

1.420 

100 

1,370 

50 

1,310 

50 

1,180 

5,000 

1,370 

50 

1,420 

100 

1,300 

500 

620 

1,000 

940 

1,000 

1.300 

SOO 

1.5(10 

IS 

1.060 

SOO 

1,250 

SOO 

Pennsylvania 

Call  Meters  Kc. 

Allentown     WCBA  208.2  1.440 

WSAN  208.2  1.440 

Altoona    WFBG  228.9  1,310 

Carbondale    WNBW  249.9  1,200 

Elkin's   Park    WIBG  322.4  930 

Erie     WEDH  211.1  1,420 

WRAK  218.8  1.370 

Frankford     WFKD  228.9  1.310 

Grove   City    WS  A  J  228.9  1 .310 

Harrisburg     WBAK  209.7  1.430 

WCOD  249.9  1,200 

WHP  209.7  1,430 

WPRC  249.9  1,200 

Johnstown    WJAC  228.9  1,310 

Lancaster     WGAL  228.9  1.310 

WKJC  249.9  1,200 

Lewisburg     WJBU  247.8  1,210 

Oil  City    ...WLBW  238  1,260 

Philadelphia     WCAU  256.3  1,170 

WELK  218.9  1,370 

WFAN  491.5  610 

WFI  535.4  560 

WHBW  199.9  1,500 

WIP  491.5  610 

WLIT  535.4  560 

WNAT  228.9  1,310 

WPEN  199.9  1,500 

WRAX  293.9  1,020 

Pittsburgh     KDKA  305.9  980 

KQV  217.3  1,380 

WCAE  24S.8  1,220 

WJAS  232.4  1,290 

Reading    WRAW  228.9  1.310 

Scranton     WGBI  340.7  880 

WQAN  340.7  880 

State  College   ...WPSC  243.8  1.230 

Washington     WNBO  249.9  1.200 

WBRE  228.9  1,310 

Willow    Grove    WALK  199.9  1,500 


Watts 

250 

250 

100 

5 

SO 

30 

SO 

50 

100 

SOO 

100 

500 

100 

100 

IS 

100 

100 

500 

10.000 

100 

SOO 

500 

100 

500 

500 

100 

250n 

lOOd 

2S0 

50.000 

500 

500 

1,000 

100 

250 

250 

SOO 

100 

100 

so 


Suggestions 

I)  ADIO  DIGEST 

welcomes  sugges- 
tions from  its  readers 
at  all  times  for  improve- 
ments in  presenting  the 
log  and  index  to  broad- 
cast stations. 

Address  your  letter 
to  Program  Editor, 
RADIO  DIGEST,  510 
North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 


Rhode   Island 

Cranston      WDWF  247.8         1,210 

WLSI  247.8         1,210 

Newport     WMBA  199.9         1.SO0 

Pawtucket     WPAW  247.8         1.210 

Providence  WEAN  384.4  780 

WJAR  336.9  890 

South   Carolina 

Charleston    WBBY  240.9  1.200 

South   Dakota 

Brookings    KFDY  S4S.5 

K.GCR  247.8 

Dell    Rapids    KCDA  218.8 

Oldham     KGDY  249.9 

Pierre    KGFX  516.9 

Rapid  City    WCAT  249.9 

Sioux     Falls     KSOO  270.1 

Vermilion     KUSD  336.9 

Yankton      WN  AX  526 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga     WDOD  234.2  1.280 

Knoxville     WFBC  249.9  1.200 

WNBJ  228.9  1,310 

WNOX  S3S.4  560 

Lawrenceburic   WOAN  499.7  600 

Memphis    WGBC  209.7  1.430 

WHBQ  218.8  1.370 

WMC  384.4  780 

WNBR  209.7  1,430 

WREC  499.7  600 

Nashville    WTNT  201.2        1.499 

WLAC  201.2  1.490 

WSM  461.3  6S0 

Springfield   WSIX  247.8         1.210 

Union  City   WOBT  228.9         1.310 


100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
250 


550 

1,000 

1,210 

100 

1,370 

SO 

1.200 

IS 

580 

200 

1.200 

100 

1.110 

2,000 

890 

SOO 

570 

1.000 

I  2. SOOd 

■  I.OOOn 

50 

SO 

>  2.000d 

I  I.OOOn 

500 

SOO 

100 

I    1.000.1 

t      SOOn 

500 

(  I.OOOd 

i     SOOn 

5.000 

5.000 

S.000 
100 
IS 


Texas 

Call    Meters 

Abilene     KFYO  211.1 

Amarillo     KCRS  212.6 

WDAG  212.6 

Austin    KUT  267.7 

Beaumont    KFDM  53S.4 

Brownsville    KWWG  238 

Brownwood     KGKB  199.9 

College  Station   WTAW  267.7 

Corpus   Christi K.GFI  199.9 

Dallas      KRLD  288.3 

WFAA  374.8 

WRR  234.2 

Dublin    KFPL  228.9 

El    Paso    WDAH  228.9 

Fort  Worth   . .  KF  JZ  218.8 

KTAT  241.8 

WBAP  374.8 

Galveston    KFLX  247.8 

KFUL  232.4 

Greenville    KFPM  228.9 

Harlingen    KRGV  238 

Houston    KPRC  325.9 

KTUE  211.1 

Richmond    KGHX  199.9 

KGKL  218.8 

San   Antonio    KGCI  218.8 

KGRC  218.8 

KTAP  211.1 

KTSA  232.4 

WOAI  252 

Waco     WJAD  241.8 

Wichita  Falls    KGKO  526 

Utah 

Ogden    KFUR  218.8 

Salt  Lake  City KDYL  232.4 

KSL  265.3 


Vermont 

Burlington    WCAX  249.9 

Springfield   WNBX  249.9 

Virginia 

Newport    News     WGH  228.9 

Norfolk     WBBW  249.9 

WPOR  384.4 

WTAR  384.4 

Petersburg     WLBC  249.9 

Richmond    WBBL  218.8 

WMBG  247.8 

WRVA  270.1 

WTAZ  247.8 

Roanoke     WDBJ  322.4 

WRBX  322.4 


Washington 

Aberdeen    KXRO  211.1 

Bell  inn  ham     K  VOS  249.9 

Everett    KFBL  218.8 

Lacey    KGY  249.9 

Longview     KUJ  199.9 

Pullman KWSC  215.7 

Seattle     KFQW  211.1 

KJR  309.1 

KKP  211.1 

KOL  236.1 

KOMO  325.9 

KPCB  247.8 

KPQ  247.8 

KRSC  267.7 

KTW  236.1 

KVL  218.8 

KXA  526 

Spokane     KFIO  243.8 

KFPY  223.7 

KGA  204 

KHQ  508.2 

Tacoma     KMO  223.7 

KVI  394.5 


West  Virginia 

Charleston    WOBU  516.9 

Fairmont     WMMN  336.9 

Huntington     WSAZ  516.9 

Wcirton   WOBZ  211.1 

Wheeling    WWVA  258.5 

Wisconsin 

Beloit    WEBW  499.7 

Eau  Claire   WTAQ  22S.4 

Fond   du   Lac KF1Z  211. 1 

Kenosha    WCLO  249.9 

La  Crosse   WKBH  217.3 

Madison     WHA  319 

WIBA  247.8 

Manitowoc     WOMT  247.8 

Milwaukee    WHAD  267.7 

WISN  267.7 

WTMJ  483.6 

Poynette    WIBU  228.9 

Racine     WRJN  218.8 

Slsiht     WBAR  270.1 

Sheboygan  WHBL  212.6 

Stevens  Point    WLBL  333.1 

Superior     WEBC  234.2 

West   De    Pere WHBY  249.9 

Alaska 

Anchorage   KFQD     243.8 

Juneau    KFIU     228.9 

Krtchikan    KGBU     333.1 

Hawaii 

Honolulu    KGHB     ::7.1 

KCU     319 

Philippines 

Manila    KZIB     260 

Porto  Rico 

San    Juan    WKAQ     S36.S 


Kc 

1,420 
1,410 
1.410 
1.120 

560 
1.260 
1.500 
1,120 
1,500 
1,040 

800 
1.280 
1,310 
1,310 
1,370 
1,240 

800 
1,210 

1,290 
1.310 
1,260 
920 
1,420 
1.500 
1.370 
1.370 
1,370 
1,420 
1,290 
1,190 
1,240 

570 


Watts 

I   2S0d 

<   lOOn 

1,000 

250 

500 

SOO 

500 

100 

500 

100 

10,000 

500 

SOO 

IS 

100 

100 

1,000 

50,000 

100 

(  l.OOOd 

'   500n 

15 

100 

1,000 

5 

SO 

100 

100 

100 

inn 

1.000 

S.OOG 

1.000 

(   SOOd 

I   2S0n 


1,370  50 
1,290  1,000 
1,130    5,000 


1.200 
1,200 


1.310 

1,220 

780 

780 


100 
10 


100 
100 

500 
SOO 


1,200 

lOOn 

1.370 

100 

1,210 

100 

1,110 

5.000 

1,210 

ISO 

930 

500 

930 

2S0 

1.420 

75 

1.200 

100 

1,370 

SO 

1,200 

SOd 
lOn 

1,500 

10 

1,390 

500 

1.420 

100 

970 

5,000 

1.420 

15 

1,270 

1.000 

920 

1.000 

1.210 

100 

1,210 

100 

1.120 

so 

1.260 

1.000 

1,370 

100 

570 

500 

1.230 

100 

1.340 

500 

1,470 

5,000 

590 

1,000 

1,340 

500 

760 

1.000 

580 

250 

890 

SOOd 
2SOn 

580  250 
1.420  60 
1,160    5,000 


600 
1.330 
1.420 
1,200 
1.380 

940 
1.210 
1.210 
1.120 
1.120 

620 
1.310 
1.370 
1.110 
1.410 

900 
1.280 
1.200 


1.230 

1.310 

900 


350 

1.000 

100 

100 

1.000 

7S0 

100 

100 

250 

250 

2.  SOOd 

I.OOOn 

100 

100 

SOO 

SOO 

2.000 

1.000 

100 


100 
10 

soo 


1.320 
940      SOO 


8*0      SOO 


100 


foreign  Wave  Lengths  Table 


Fre- 

quency 

Wave 

Kilo- 

Lgth. 

cycles 

158 

1.899 

187.5 

1,600 

196 

1,530 

198 

1,515 

200 

1,500 

201.3 

1,490 

202.7 

1,480 

204.1 

1,470 

216.3 

1,387 

217.4 

1,380 

220.4 

1,361 

2  22.2 

1,350 

229.1 

1,309 

229.4 

1,308 

230.5 

1,301 

236.2 

1,270 

238 

1,260 

238.1 

1,260 

239.5 

1,253 

240 

1,250 

241.9 

1.240 

243.7 

11,231 

246 

1,219 

249.7 

1,201 

250 

1,200 

252.1 

1.190 

252.3 

1,189 

253 

1,185 

253.8 

1,182 

254.2 

1.180 

260.9 

K150 

263.2 

1,140 

266.9 

1,124 

272.7 

1,100 

Europe 


South  Africa 


273 
275.2 


275.7 

277 

277.8 


279 

283 

288.5 

289.8 

291.3 

293.8 

294.1 


1.098 
1.090 


1,088 
1.083 
1,080 


1,075 
1,060 
1.040 
1.035 
1,030 
1.021 
1,020 


297 

297 

1,010 

297 

1.010 

297.3 

1,009 

299.4 

1,002 

299.7 

1,001 

300 

1,000 

303.6 

988 

304.2 

936 

306.1 

980 

309.3 

970 

312.5 

960 

316.7 

947 

317.4 

945 

319.1 

940 

323.2 

928 

324.3 

925 

326.1 

920 

330.4 

908 

333.3 

900 

334.4 

897 

337.4 

889 

340.1 

882 

343.2 

874 

344.8 

870 

348.9 

860 

353 

850 

355.8 

843 

361.4 

830 

366.8 

818 

370.4 

810 

Power, 

Watts         Location 

600  Beziers.   France 

250  Sundsvall,   Sweden 

250  Karlskrona,    Sweden 

1,500  Biarritz,   France 
Fecamp,    France 

250  Jonkoping,    Sweden 

250  Kristinehamn,    Sweden 

250  Gavle,   Sweden 

250  Halmstad,   Sweden 

250  Luxembourg 

250  Karlstad,    Sweden 

300  Strasbourg,  France 

250  Umea,    Sweden 

150  Halsingborg,    Sweden 

250  Boras,    Sweden 

250  Orebro,    Sweden 

500  Stettin,    Germany 

1,500  Bordeaux,    France 

250  Kiruna,    Sweden 

1,000  Nimes,    France 

400  Viborg,    Finland 

4,000  Nurnberg.   Germany 
Trondhjem,   Norway 

500  Nice-Juan  les  Pins.  France 

2.000  Toulouse,    France 

1,500  Munster,   Germany 

250  Eskilstuna.  Sweden 

200  Uleaborg,    Finland 

250  Saffle.    Sweden 

130  Bradford.  Great  Britain 

700  Cassel,   Germany 

125  Montpellier,  France 

500  Linz.  Austria 

250  Kalmar,   Sweden 

1,500  Rennes,  France 

700  Kiel,    Germany 

800  Malmo.  Sweden 

2,000  Kosice,  Czechoslovakia 

500  Lille,    France 

500  Klagenfurt,   Austria 

250  Hudiksvall,  Sweden 

700  Danzig 

700  Bremen,   Germany 

130  Sheffield,  Great  Britain 

100  Oviedo.   Spain 

1,000  Limoges,    France 
Ghent.  Belgium 

250  Norrkoping,  Sweden 

130  Nottingham,  England 
Jacobstad,   Finland 

700  Dresden,  Germany 

1,500  Barcelona.    Spain 

1,500  Kaiserslautem.    Bavaria 

130  Leeds.  Great  Britain 

1.000  Cartagena.   Spain 

400  Trollhatten,  Sweden 

4,000  Cologne,  Germany 

350  Edinburgh,   Great   Britain 

2.000  Bordeaux,  France 

1.500  Lyons,    France 

500  Innsbruck,  Austria 

250  Uddevalla.  Sweden 

200  Liege.  Belgium 

130  Swansea.   Great  Britain 

130  Stoke,  Great  Britain 

130  Dundee.   Great   Britain 

130  Hull,   Great   Britain 

250  Agen,  France 

100  Jyvaskyla,    Finland 

250  Varfoerg,    Sweden 

130  Liverpool,  Great  Britain 

500  San  Sebastian.  Spain 

700  Hanover,  Germany 

2,000  Paris,  France 

480  Agen,  France 

500  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia 

4,000  Konigsberg,  Germany 

1,000  Bjomeborg,  Finland 

1,000  Belfast,  Great  Britain 

125  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia 

1,000  Newcastle,  Great  Britain 

2,000  Falun,  Sweden 

1,500  Marseilles,  France 

1,000  Dublin,  Great  Britain 

4,000  Breslau.  Germany 

1.000  Almeria,  Spain 

1,000  Bournemouth.  Great  Britain 

4,000  Gleiwitz,  Germany 

500  Reykjavik,  Iceland 

1,500  Naples,  Rome 

750  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

500  Paris,  France 

700  Huizen,  Holland 

1,500  Posen,  Poland 

1,500  Barcelona,  Spain 

5,000  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 

1,000  Cardiff,  Great  Britain 

500  Graz,  Austria 

2,000  London,  England 

4,000  Leipzig,  Germany 

500  Bergen,  Norway 


CaU 

Signals 


PTT 


2LS 


PTT 


5NG 


EAJ13 


2LS 

EAJ16 


2EH 


5SX 
6ST 
2DE 
6KH 
2BD 


6LV 
EAJ8 


Vitus 


2BE 
5NO 


PTT 
2RN 


EAJ18 
6BM 


EAJ1 
SWA 

2LO 


Lgth. 

370 

375 

375.4 

375 

375.4 

379.7 

384.6 

389.1 

396.3 

400 


402.6 

405.4 

408 

410.5 

412 

414.9 

416.6 

422.5 

426.7 

429 

434.1 

435.4 

441.1 

446 

447.7 

447.8 

448 

450 

455.1 

460 

461.5 

470.9 

476.9 

477 

483.9 

491.8 

500 


508.5 

511 

517.2 

529 

536.6 

545.5 

547.4 

555.5 

566 


567 

574.7 

576.9 

588.2 

680 

720 

760 

775 

840 

870 

1,000 

1,071 

1.100 

1,111.1 

1.117 

1,150 

1,153.8 

1,180 

1,190 

1,250 

1,380 

1,450 

1,522.8 

1,604.8 

1*700 

1,765 

1,818 

1,829 

1,870 

1,875 

1,950 

2,000 

2.525 

2.650 


cycles 
811 
800 
799 
800 
799 
790 
780 
771 
757 
750 


Power, 
Watts 


Call 
Signals 


EAJ7 


Britain       2ZY 


Location 

500  Paris,  France 

1,500  Madrid,  Spain 

1,000  Helsingfors.  Finland 

1,500  Madrid,  Spain 

1,000  Helsingfors,  Finland 

4,000  Stuttgart,  Germany 

1,200  Manchester.    Great 

3,000  Toulouse,  France 

4,000  Hamburg,  Germany 

300  Tammerfors,  Finland 

130  Plymouth,  Great  Britain 

1,000  Cork,  Great  Britain 

1,500  Madrid,  Spain 

500  Cadiz,  Spain 

200  Bolzano.  Italy 

700  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany 

745     1,500  Mont  de  Marsan,  France 

500  Salamanca,  Spain 

740     1,000  Glasgow,  Great  Britain 

735     2,200  Tallinn,  Reval,  Estonia 

731     1,500  Berne,  Switzerland 

728        200  Notodden,  Norway 

723     1,000  Grenoble,  France 

720         800  Goteborg,  Sweden 

710  10,000  Kattowitz.  Poland 

703        600  Wilno,  Poland 

699     4,000  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Germany 

691     2,000  Seville,  Spain 

689     1,000  Frederiksstad,  Norway 

680     2,500  Brunn,  Czechoslovakia 

672  250  Malmberget,  Sweden 
670        300  Rome,  Italy 

673  750  Paris.  France 
669         100  Rjukan,  Norway 
666     4,000  Moscow,  U.  S.  S.  R. 
659     1,500  Stockholm,  Sweden 
652     2,000  Belgrade,  Yugo-Slavia 
650     1,500  Oslo,  Norway 
637     1,500  Langenberg,  Germany 
629        500  Lyons,  France 
629     4.000  Kharkov,  U.  S.  S.  R. 
620     4,000  Berlin,  Germany 
610  24,000  Daver.try,  Great  Britain 
600     1,500  Porsgrund,  Norway 

250  Linkoping,  Sweden 

250  Uppsala.  Sweden 
Tromso,  Norway 

590     1,000  Brussels 

587  Aalesund,  Norway 

580  20,000  Vienna,  Austria 

567     2.000  Riga,  Latvia 

559     4,000  Munich,  Germany 

550        800  Sundsvall.  Sweden 

548        700  Milan,  Italy 

540  20,000  Budapest,  Hungary 

530     1,000  Hamar,  Norway 

100  St.  Michel.  Finland 

50  Bloemendaal.  Holland 

700  Augsburg,  Germany 

529     1,500  Cracow,  Poland 

522        700  Freiburg,  Germany 

520        500  Vienna,  Austria 

510        630  Zurich,  Switzerland 

441        600  Lausanne,  Switzerland 

416     1,000  Ostersund.  Sweden 

395        250  Geneva,  Switzerland 

387     1,200  Kiev.  U.  S.  S.  R. 

357     1,800  Nijni  Novgorod.  U.  S 

345     4,000  Tiflis,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

300  10,000  Leningrad,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

250  Basle.  Switzerland 

279     4,000  Rostov-Don,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

273  Be  Bilt,  Netherlands 

270        800  Warsaw,  Poland 

269     4.000  Novosibersk.  U.  S.  S.  R. 

261     1,000  Ryvang,  Denmark 

260        750  Kalundborg,  Denmark 

254  20,000  Stamboul,  Turkey 

252     2,000  Bo  den,  Sweden 

240  20,000  Konigswusterhausen 

217  20,000  Motala,  Sweden 

207  40,000  Moscow,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

197  20,000  Lahti.  Finland 

187  25,000  Daventry,  Great  Britain 

177  15,000  Kharkov  Narkompotschtel 

170  12,000  Paris,  France 

165  20,000  Angora,  Turkey 

164  Norddeich,  Germany 

160        700  Kosice,  Czechoslovakia 

160        700  Huizen 

154        250  Scheveningen,  Haven,  Netherl'ds 

150        700  Kovno,  Lithuania 

119  Berlin,  Germany 

113    5,000  Paris,  France 


S.  R. 


North  Africa 


305  984     2,500  Radio  Casa-Blanca,  Morocco 

353  850     2,000  Algiers                                                 PTT 

416  721  10,000  Rabat,  Morocco 

1,850  162     2.000  Tunis                                                   TNV 


Fre- 
quency, 
Wave    Kilo-     Power, 
Lgth.   cycles    Watts         Location 
368  815     1,500     Cape  Town 

406.5        738     1,500     Durban 
443.5        676        500     Johannesburg 


CaU 

Signals 


JB 


Australia-Tasmania 


249.9 

1,200 

1,000 

Prospect.  S.  Australia 

5KA 

255 

1,176 

500 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

3DB 

5PY 

267.7 

1,120 

500 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

2UW 

275.1 

1,090 

250 

Bathurst,  N.  S.  Wales 

2MK 

EAJ2 
EAJ3 

280.2 

1,070 

1,500 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales  - 

2KY 

288.3 

1,040 

100 

Newcastle,  N.  S.  Wales 

2HD 

293.9 

1,020 

250 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

2UE 

293.9 

1,020 

100 

Toowoomba,  Queensland 

4GR 

EAJ22 
5SC 

313 

958 

500 

Parkside,  S.  Australia 

5DN 

315.6 

950 

100 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

2BE 

3,000 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

2GB 

319 

940 

100 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

3UZ 

358 

850 

5,000 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

2BL 

370.2 

810 

5,000 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

3LO 

384.4 

770 

5,000 

Brisbane,  Queensland 

4QG 

394.5 

760 

5,000 

Adelaide.  S.  Australia 

5CL 

442 

678 

5,000 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

2FC 

481 

620 

3,000 

Melbourne.  Victoria 

3AR 

516.9 

580 

3,000 

Hobart,  Tasmania 

7ZL 

1,250 

239 

5,000 

Perth,  Western  Australia 

6WF 

1RO 

Argentina 

FPTT 

252 

1,190 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOO 

260.7 

1,150 

500 

Buenos  Aires 

LOQ 

RA2 

285.7 

1,050 

5,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOS 

302.8 

990 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOW 

315.8 

949 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOY 

329.5 

910 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOZ 

344.8 

870 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOR 

365.5 

820 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOV 

379.5 

790 

500 

Buenos  Aires 

LOX 

399.8 

750 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

LOT 

5GB 

425 

705 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires 

Brazil 

LOP 

399.8 

750 

1,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

SQIA 

320 

937 

500 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

SQIB 

350 

856 

1.000 

Sao  Paulo 

Ceylon 

SQIG 

800 

375 

1,750 

Colombo 

Chile 

239.9 

1,250 

100 

Temuco 

CMAK 

285.5 

1,050 

100 

Santiago 

CMAE 

308 

973 

100 

Santiago 

CMAD 

340 

881 

100 

Tacna 

CM  AI 

360 

832 

l.ooo 

Santiago 

CMAC 

480 

624 

1,000 

Santiago 

CMAB 

HB2 

China 

338 

885 

500 

Shanghai 

Chosen 

KRC 

344.6 

870 

1.000 

Keipo 

Haiti 

JODK 

RA 

361.2 

830 

1,000 

Port  au  Prince 

HHK 

India 

350 

857 

350 

Rangoon,  Burma 

2HZ 

357.1 

840 

3,000 

Bombay 

7BY 

370.4 

810 

3,000 

Calcutta 

Japan 

7CA 

5XX 

345 

867 

10,000 

Tokyo 

JOAK 

Russia 

353 

849 

10.000 

Hiroshima 

JOFK 

CFR 

380 

789 

10,000 

Kumamoto 

JOCK 

400 

750 

10.000 

Osaka 

JOBK 

New  Zealand 

rl'ds 

306 

960 

500 

Christchurch 

3YA 

333 

901 

500 

Auckland 

1YA 

420 

714 

5,000 

Wellington 

2YA 

FL 

463 

647 

250 

Dunedin 

4YA 

Peru 

360  831     1.500     Lima 

Venezuela 

375  800     1,000     Caracas 


OAX 
AYRE 


potations  on  Cleared  Waves 

^"— - -^  _  ,-    ..  W3ua    17#.»«    In  Call 


Call  Wave  Fqcy.  in 

Letters         Location                                        Length  Kiloc. 

WAIU— Columbus,   Ohio    468.5  640 

KFI— Los  Angeles,  Calif 468.5  640 

WSM— Nashville,  Tenn 461.3  650 

WEAF-New  York,  N.  Y 454.3  660 

WAAW-Omaha.  Nebr 454.3  660 

WMAQ— Chicago,   111 447.5  670 

WPTF— Raleigh,   N.   C 440.9  680 

KPO— San  Francisco,  Calif 440.9  680 

WLW— Cincinnati,   Ohio    428.3  700 

KFVD— Culver   City,   Calif 428.3  700 

WOR— Newark.    N.   J 422.3  710 

WGN-WLIB— Chicago,    III 416.4  720 

WSB— Atlanta.   Ga 405.2  740 

KMMJ— Clay  Center.   Nebr 405.2  740 

WJR-WCX—  Detroit,    Mich 399.8  750 

WJZ-New  York.   N.  Y 394.5  760 

WEW— St.    Louis,    Mo 394.5  760 

KFAB— Lincoln,  Nebr 389.4  770 

WBBM-WJBT-Chicago,  111 389.4  770 

WGY-Schenectady,    N.    Y 379.5  790 

KGO-Oakland.  Calif 379.5  790 

WSAI-Cincinnati.    Ohio    374.8  800 

WBAP— Ft.    Worth,    Texas 374.8  800 


Call  Wave  Fqcy.  in 

Letters         Location  Length     Kiloc. 

KTHS— Hot  Springs,  Ark 374.8  800 

WPCH— New  York.  N.  Y 370.2  810 

WCCO— Minneapolis.  Minn 370.2  810 

WH AS— Louisville.  Ky 365.6  820 

KOA— Denver,  Colo 361.2  830 

KWKH— Shreveport,    La 352.7  850 

WWL— New  Orleans.   La 352.7  850 

KFQZ— Hollywood,  Calif 352.7  850 

WABC-WBOQ— New  York,  N.  Y 348.6  860 

WLS— Chicago.    Ill 344.6  870 

WENR-WBCN— Chicago,   III 344.6  870 

WCFL— Chicago,    111 309.1  970 

KJR— Seattle,   Wash 309.1  970 

KDK A— Pittsburgh,    Pa 305.9  980 

WBZ-WBZA— Boston,   Mass 302.8  990 

WHO— Des   Moines.  Iowa 299.8  1,000 

WOC— Davenport,  Iowa  299.8  1,000 

KGFH— Glendale.    Calif 299.8  1,000 

KYW-KFKX-Chicago.   Ill 293.9  1.020 

WFBM— Indianapolis,   Ind 285.5  1,050 

KNX— Hollywood.  Calif 285.5  1,050 

WBT-Charlotte.    N.    C 277.6  1.080 

WCBD-Zion.    Ill 277.6  1,080 


Call  Wave  Fqcy.  in 

Letters         Location                                        Length  Kiloc. 

WMBI— Chicago,   111 277.6  1,080 

KMOX — KFQA— St.  Louis,  Mo 275.1  1,090 

WPG— Atlantic  City,  N.  J 272.6  1,100 

WLWL— New  York,  N.  Y 272.6  1,100 

KJBS— San  Francisco,  Calif 272.6  1,100 

WRV A— Richmond,    Va 270.1  1,110 

KSOO— Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 270.1  1,110 

WOV— New  York.  N.  Y 265.3  1,130 

KFKB— Milford.   Kans 265.3  1,130 

KSL— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 275.3  1.130 

WAPI— Birmingham,    Ala 263  1.140 

KVOO— Tulsa,    Okla 263  1,140 

WHAM— Rochester,    N.    Y 260.7  1.150 

KGDM— Stockton.  Calif .260.7  1,150 

WWV A— Wheeling,  W.  Va 258.5  1,160 

WOWO— Ft.   Wayne,   Ind 258.5  1,160 

WCAU— Philadelphia,  Pa 256.3  1,170 

KTNT— Muscatine,    Iowa    256.3  1, 170 

WICC— Easton.   Conn 252  1.190 

WOAI— San   Antonio.   Texas 252  1.190 

WJSV-Mt.  Vernon  Hills.  Va 205.4  1.460 

KSTP-St.    Paul.   Minn 205.4  1.460 
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Radio  Offers  Future  to  Girls 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

learned  to  accept  without  bitterness  the  fact  that  they  must 
work  twice  as  hard  as  a  man  of  equal  ability  to  obtain  a  real 
job.  However,  the  Radio  industry  which  is  a  product  of  the 
present  generation,  is  essentially  more  tolerant  towards  women. 
Witness  the  fact  that  a  young  woman  is  eastern  program 
director  of  the  National  Broadcasting  company,  and  in  this 
capacity  supervises  many  men.  Likewise,  a  woman  is  respon- 
sible for  the  booking  of  all  speakers  on  the  programs  of  the 
two  stations  operated  by  this  broadcasting  company. 

The  daytime  Radio  listeners  are  to  a  great  extent  women,  and 
in  the  evening  there  are  undoubtedly  as  many  women  Radio 
fans  as  men.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  there  is  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  National  Broadcasting  company  a 
woman  who  helps  plan  those  programs  which  appeal  primarily 
to  women.  Those  musical  programs  which  are  sponsored  by 
a  company  advertising  foodstuffs,  cosmetics,  etc.  are  written 
by  a  woman;  the  morning  and  afternoon  programs  which  are 
planned  for  women  and  children  are  directed  by  a  woman, 
and  so  on.  A  large  correspondence  department  which  handles 
the  enormous  amount  of  mail  from  Radio  listeners,  is  managed 
by  a  woman. 

IN  THE  music  department,  a  girl  arranges  auditions  and 
rehearsals,  and  another  helps  engage  artists.  A  girl  is  in 
charge  of  the  master  program  book;  she  must  know  which 
periods  are  free  to  be  booked  for  weeks  in  advance  and  even 
a  slight  mistake  would  be  serious. 

And  so  we  reach  our  starting  point, — or  at  least  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  Radio  listener — the  voice  or  instrument 
which  is  transmitted  to  one's  home.  The  listener  is  well- 
acquainted  with  the  meteoric  rise  to  fame  of  artists  unknown 
before  the  advent  of  the  Radio.  The  time-honored  joke  in  every 
broadcasting  company  is  that  Radio  is  a  blessing  to  those 
vocalists  endowed  with  more  talent  than  good  looks,  and 
that  television  would  be  a  disillusionment  to  the  listeners  as 
well  as  a  catastrophe  to  the  performer.  However,  like  all  jokes, 
this  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  for  some  of  the  Radio's 
most  popular  artists  have  had  many  offers  to  go  on  the  stage. 

Radio  still  is  in  the  formative  period  and  it  is  obviously  far 
less  difficult  to  "break  in"  than  it  is  to  impress  theatrical  pro- 
ducers with  one's  ability.  Every  artist  who  wishes  it,  is  given 
a  hearing,  and  the  unknown  artist  is  heard  as  eagerly  as  the 
concert  prima  donna  who  steps  haughtily  into  the  studio.  For 
in  many  sad  instances,  great  stars  of  the  theatre  have  failed 
miserably  before  the  microphone. 

With  Radio,  more  than  with  any  other  form  of  art,  imagina- 
tion is  required  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  for  Radio  appeals 
to  one  sense  only — the  sense  of  hearing.  Likewise  the  girl  who 
has  sufficient  imagination  to  visualize  this  great  new  industry, 
and  to  invent,  if  necessary,  the  type  of  job  she  would  like,  is 
almost  certain  to  succeed  in  a  job  which  she  will  really  enjoy. 

Hal  Totten  Going  Big  In  Sports 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

SOME  sports  events  run  hours  at  a  time  and  Hal  is  on  the 
air  all  the  way  through  with  a  running  line  of  chatter. 
The  longest  broadcast  he  ever  did  was  the  National  Inter- 
scholastic  basketball  tourney  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  games  were  run  one  right  after  the  other.  He  was 
on  the  air  for  seven  consecutive  hours,  talking  continuously. 

Baseball  also  taxes  his  vocal  organs  sometimes.  The  Cubs 
played  a  doubleheader  in  Philadelphia  one  day  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Sox  met  Philadelphia  in  Chicago.  That  meant 
six  straight  hours  for  Totten. 

Last  year  the  Giants-Cubs  doubleheader  went  15  and  in 
innings — 25  innings  of  baseball  in  one  day.  Wrigley  called 
up  when  it  was  all  over  from  his  Lake  Geneva  home. 

"Great  game,  Hal,"  he  yelled  into  the  long  distance  receiver. 

"Yeh,"  came  the  weak  voice  of  Totten,  just  this  side  of 
exhaustion  at  Wrigley  field. 

"Yeh,  it  was  a  great  game,"  Wrigley  repeated.  "My  dinner 
went  cold  a  long  time  ago  because  I  wouldn't  leave  the  Radio 
long  enough  to  cat." 

Hal  has  been  broadcasting  sports  for  a  long  lime  now. 
In  fact  he  has  been  on  the  air,  over  WMAQ,  for  longer  than 
has  any  other  station  sports  announcer  in  the  country  with 
regular  sports  schedule. 

This  year  marks  his  fifth  season  of  big  league  baseball, 
Over  The  Chicago  Daily  News  station  Totten  was  on  the 
air  with  daily  baseball  reports  for  two  years  before  any  other 
station  tried  a  daily  schedule. 

The  current  season  is  his  sixth  in  college  football.  In  addi- 
tion he  reported  various  prize  lights,  chief  of  which  was  the 
IVinpsey-Tunney  go  in  Soldier  field.  Races  and  basketball 
are  alsofrequently  on  his  schedule  of  broadcast  activities,  rial 
is  a  great  man  with  the  boys  of  Chicago,  too.  It  is  a  treat  to 
watche  them  flock  around  when  he  appears  to  get  autographs. 


Night  on  the  Banda  Sea 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

canoe  is  moving.  He  is  trying  to  get  up.  Now  he  is  on  his  feet. 
He  is  waving  his  arms  frantically.  He  is  too  weak  to  stand. 
He  is  staggering.  He  will  fall  overboard.  I  start  to  call  to 
him,  but  I  remember  that  I  am  looking  through  the  powerful 
glasses-  He  is  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  is  crouching 
down  now  and  is  steadying  himself  by  holding  onto  the  side:-, 
of  the  canoe.  He  is  a  white  man  with  a  short  growth  of  beard 
on  his  chin  and  a  mustache.  He  is  clad  only  in  scanty  rags  and 
he  seems  to  be  fearfully  burned  by  the  sun.  The  ship's  engine 
has  stopped  and  we  are  drifting. 

Several  passengers  aroused  from  their  siesta  by  the  unusual 
blast  of  the  whistle  come  hurriedly  on  deck.  The  man  in  the 
canoe  seems  to  be  entirely  exhausted.  He  is  lying  down  again. 
The  second  officer  is  directing  some  men  to  lower  a  lifeboat. 
Now  they  are  in  the  water.  They  have  taken  the  man  out  of 
the  canoe  and  are  rowing  back  to  the  ship.  They  have  placed 
the  fellow  in  a  sling  and  are  heaving  him  aboard.  The  pas- 
sengers rush  to  get  a  better  view  of  this  human  derelict.  I  am 
with  them,  but  we  are  waved  back  by  the  captain,  who  has 
now  taken  charge  of  the  rescue.  The  ship's  doctor  arrives  and 
the  stranger  is  carried  into  the  smoking  room.  We  wait 
breathlessly  to  hear  whether  he  is  alive  and  to  learn  the 
mystery  of  his  drifting  on  the  sea  in  an  open  boat. 

The  man  is  in  a  state  of  coma,  exhausted  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure, but  the  doctor  says  that  he  will  recover.  Nothing  of 
his  story  can  be  learned  at  present,  and  the  passengers,  con- 
scious of  their  varying  stages  of  undress,  retire  to  complete 
their  siesta  or  to  dress  leisurely  for  the  evening. 

This  will  be  the  night  of  the  captain's  dinner,  for  some  of 
the  travelers  are  leaving  the  ship  at  Makassar.  Champagne 
will  be  served  and  a  Javanese  orchestra  from  the  crew  will 
play  for  dancing.  The  smoking  room  is  deserted  except  for 
the  rescued  man  who  is  lying  quiet  and  motionless  on  a  leather 
sofa.  Entering  and  signaling  to  the  bar  boy  for  a  whiskey 
and  soda,  I  observe  the  ragged  stranger. 

He  is  a  man  about  thirty,  I  judge,  although  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  to  him  a  definite  age.  He  is  long  and  lean 
and  the  muscles  of  his  bare  arms  and  legs  indicate  great 
strength.  His  hair  is  of  a  light  reddish  hue  and  wavy.  It  is 
probably  bleached  by  the  sun.  On  his  upper  lip  he  wears  a 
short  red  mustache  turned  up  slightly  at  the  ends.  His  bronzed 
face  is  covered  by  a  stubbly  growth  of  beard.  His  lips  in  re- 
pose resolve  themselves  into  a  cunning  smile.  In  spite  of  his 
unkempt  condition  he  has  the  undeniable  appearance  of  an 
Englishman  of  culture. 

THE  BAR  boy  brings  my  drink  and  I  sip  it  reflectively. 
This  unconscious  man  from  the  sea  has  a  robust  look 
about  him  that  belies  the  fact  that  he  has  just  been  rescued 
from  starvation  and  thirst.  He  seems  to  be  a  particularly  well 
fed  specimen  of  humanity  and  there  is  not  a  mark  on  him  to 
denote  that  he  has  just  come  through  a  period  of  great  dis- 
tress and  suffering.     He  is  sun  burnt,  that  is  all. 

Through  the  window  I  see  a  dark  bank  of  clouds  billowing 
up  from  the  horizon,  that  will  soon  obscure  the  sun  and  bring 
the  slight  coolness  of  late  afternoon  upon  us.  Suddenly.  I  am 
aware  of  the  sensation  of  being  stared  at  by  someone.  M\ 
man  of  the  sea  is  still  lying  motionless,  but  he  is  boring 
me  through  with  a  pair  of  fierce  blue  eyes,  eyes  that  seem  to 
smile  mischievously  at  my  apparent  discomfiture. 

"Are  we  alone?"  the  man  asks  in  a  hollow  whisper. 

I  jump  in  spite  of  myself. 

"Quite  alone."  I  answer. 

The  man   sits  up  suddenly,  and  involuntarily   I  jump  again. 

The  man  laughs.  "Don't  be  frightened,"  he  says.  "I  am  not 
a  ghost.  Get  me  a  whiskey  and  soda  and  my  recovery  will  be 
complete." 

I  walk  over  to  the  bar  window  and  procure  the  drink. 

"You  are  surprised  that   I  am  so  much  alive'"  he  asks. 

"No,"  I  reply,  "1  haven't  sufficient  imagination  in  this  heat 
to  be  surprised." 

"You  do  not  ask  how  it  happens  that  I  am  found  drifting  in 
a  canoe  in  the  middle  of  the  Banda  > 

"Naturally,  1  am  curious,  but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  explain. 
that   is  your  affair." 

"Quite  so.  But  the  others  will  not  be  so  easilj  satisfied.  1 
must  think  of  a  good  tale  to  tell  them."  It  seems  but  vester- 
day, 

HIS  EYES  sparkled  as  it'  in  anticipation  oi  some  huge  prank. 
"By  the  way.  this  is  the  S.  S.  Van  Hooten?"     His  manner 
in  putting  the  question  was  quite  casual,  but   his  anxious  tone 
denoted  that  my  answer  would  he  of  momentous  import  to  him. 
"Yes."  I  said.    "Melbourne-Singapore  with  a  cargo  of  flour. 
race  horses,  and  twenty  thousand   English  pounds  gold." 

"Good!"  he  ejaculated.      He   was  visibly   relieved.     "Then    I 
can  go  on  with  my  plans'"     He  seemed  to  he  thinking  out  loud 
rather  than  directing  a  question  to  me  so  1  waited. 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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after  him.  The  nut  had  been  watching  him  for  some  time,  and 
the  cop  turned  him  down.  He  got  away  before  his  name  and 
address  could  be  taken." 

"That's  all?"  I  asked. 

"Sure — all  there  ever  will  be,  probably.  We  ran  a  couple  of 
sticks  about' the  case  the  day  after  he  was  brought  in.  A  lot 
of  friends  and  relatives  of  missing  men  have  been  in  to  look 
him  over.    Nothing  doing,  though." 

"How  old  is  he?"  I  was  determined  to  play  Thrale's  game  as 
well  as  I  could,  silly  though  it  seemed. 

"About  thirty-five,  they  think — though  he  might  be  older." 

I  had  been  writing  down  Jackson's  report  as  he  gave  it  to  me 
and  Thrale  was  looking  over  my  shoulder  at  what  I  wrote. 

"Just  a  second,  Jackson,"  I  said.  And  then  I  asked  Thrale: 
"Anything  else?" 

i  i  \  SK   him    if   the   policeman    noticed   anything   about    the 

.f\.  women  he  spoke  to — or  if  he  spoke  to  all  who  came 
along?" 

"No  record  as  to  that,"  said  Jackson.  "Say — what's  eating 
you,  anyway?  There's  nothing  more  to  this  than  to  most  of 
these  cases." 

"All  right — forget  it,"  I  said.  And  then  I  added,  mechan- 
ically: "Don't  let  any  of  the  other  station  men  know  I  was 
asking." 

"All  right — g'bye,"  he  said. 

Jackson  was  a  youngster  who  had  shown  some  promise.  He 
was  going  through  the  mill;  the  assignment  to  Bellevue,  one 
of  the  most  trying  and  monotonous  a  New  York  newspaper 
can  give,  was  part  of  his  training. 

Thrale  was  excited  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  man  more  moved. 

"They  didn't  ask  about  the  women?"  he  said.  "They  wouldn't 
— -of  course!  And  that  flat-footed  policeman  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  answer  if  they  had.  But  I  can.  I  was  the  one 
who  tried  to  take  him  home.  I  was  a  fool,  Morgan!  I  had  the 
thing  in  my  hands,  and  waited  too  long.  I  might  have  known 
one  of  those  women  would  call  a  policeman — but  I  waited  to 
make  my  observations." 

"But — I  can't  see  what  difference  it  makes!"  I  said.  "After 
all — there  are  hundreds  of  cases  like  this  in  a  year,  aren't 
there?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "There's  never  been  a  case  like  this  before 
and  there  never  will  be  again.  And  that's  true  of  every  case, 
Morgan— every  case  in  which  the  mind  is  affecled.  Wait  a 
minute." 

«4TTERE!"  he  said.   "I'll  give  you  a  hint.   I've  heard  this  man 

-H-  speak.  Your  reporter  at  Bellevue  told  you  about  him — 
you  got  the  impression  that  he  was  a  rough  laborer?" 

I  nodded. 

"But  I  listened  to  him!"  said  Thrale.  "His  voice  was  that 
of  a  cultivated  man — what  you'd  call  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
birth  and  breeding.  I  marked  the  way  he  approached  those 
women — his  gestures.  And — oh,  a  dozen  other  things.  Has 
anyone  of  special  importance  been  reported  as  mysteriously 
and  unaccountably  missing  lately?" 

I  searched  my  memory  for  a  minute. 

"There  have  been  a  few  cases,"  I  said.  "None  that  this  chap 
could  fit,  though.  Of  course,  the  last  really  sensational  case 
was  that  of  Andrew  Brayden — " 

He  waited. 

"Well?"  he  said,  when  I  didn't  go  on.    I  laughed. 

"That's  like  talking  about  Charley  Ross!"  I  said.  "It's  just 
the  typical  case  that  one  thinks  of.  Brayden  disappeared  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  his  wedding.  There's  no 
doubt  that  he's  dead.  The  search  for  him  has  been  aban- 
doned— " 

He  pounced  on  the  name. 

"Damn  your  deductions  and  conclusions!"  he  said,  brutally. 
"Give  me  the  facts — so  far  as  your  intelligence  permits  you  to 
distinguish  them!" 

"Brayden  was  an  architect,"  I  said,  ignoring  his  manner. 
"A  Beaux  Arts  man — recognized  as  one  of  the  coming  biff 
men  in  his  game.  He  did  the  Carstairs  Hotel  and  the  new  St. 
Phillip's  Hospital,  among  other  things." 

"I  know — I  know,"  Thrale  said,  impatiently.  "I  know  the 
man,  too — by  sight." 

"Well — ?"  I  said.   "Then  this  bum  in  Bellevue  can't  be  he — " 

"Oh — you  know  that,  do  you?"  said  Thrale,  with  a  snarl. 
"My  God — will  you  get  on  with  the  facts  and  stop  wasting  time 
with  the  confused  processes  of  what  you  call  your  mind?" 

UTTE  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Brooklyn — Anne  Rutledge. 
-11  They  were  to  be  married  on  a  Saturday  in  June,  in  a 
church  near  her  home  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  He  dressed  for 
his  wedding  at  his  rooms  here — he  lived  on  Washington  Square. 
He  telephoned  for  a  cab,  but  none  came,  and  he  started  to  walk. 
He  told  the  door  man  he  would  walk  up  Fifth  avenue  until 
he  found  a  cab.  And  that's  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  or 
hoard  of  him.    If  you  want  all  the  facts  that  are  known  or  th:.i 


came  out  I  can  get  you  the  envelopes  of  clippings  that  were 
made  after  his  disappearance — " 

"Of  course  I  want  them!"  Thrale  snapped.  "Where  are  they? 
In  your  office?   Let's  go  down  now — " 

"I  want  some  sleep!"  I  protested. 

He  just  stared  at  me.  I  have  accused  him,  since  then,  of 
using  hypnotic  influence.  But  he  denies  that,  angrily;  says  that 
only  a  charlatan  would  descend  to  such  methods.  His  own 
explanation  of  why  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Planet  office  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  less  flattering  to  me.  He  says, 
very  simply,  and,  now,  almost  affectionately,  that  I  yielded 
to  a  stronger  will.  * 

At  any  rate,  I  took  him  down  to  the  old  shop,  and  sat  and 
dozed  in  the  library  until  five  o'clock,  while  he  read  and 
digested,  taking  copious  notes,  the  enormous  mass  of  material 
that  had  been  printed  about  the  Brayden  case.  I  knew,  roughly, 
what  there  was.  Interviews  with  all  sorts  of  people  who  had 
known  Brayden.  Attempts,  by  the  yellows,  to  stir  up  scandal 
in  connection  with  every  woman  the  poor  devil  had  ever  known. 
Surmise  and  speculation.  And  then,  after  a  few  weeks,  tele- 
graphic dispatches  from  all  over  the  country,  announcing  that 
Brayden  had  been  found.  And,  all  the  time,  of  course,  columns 
of  matter  about  the  broken-hearted  bride,  deserted  at  the  altar. 
Here,  again,  the  yellows  were  in  their  glory.  There  were 
feature  stories  by  their  highly  paid  sob  sisters,  pictures — all  the 
customary  stuff. 

Thrale  got  up  at  last,  stretched  himself,  and  grinned  at  me. 

"You  think  I'm  crazy,  too,  don't  you?"  he  said. 

I  was  too  sleepy  to  think  anything,  and  said  so. 

iiT  OOK  here,"  he  said.  "Morgan — I  have  what  you,  unscien- 

i-i  tifically,  would  call  a  hunch — that  this  poor  devil  in 
Bellevue  is  Andrew  Brayden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  making 
a  guess — but  it's  a  guess  based  upon  a  method  of  scientific 
reasoning  you  don't  understand  and  would  ridicule  if  I  tried  to 
explain.  I'm  casting  no  reflections  on  your  intelligence  when  I 
say  that — as  a  matter  of  fact  your  mind's  rather  above  the 
average.  Practically  every  trained  psychiatrist  in  America 
would  have  a  reaction  identical  with  yours.  I'll  give  you  a  hint 
— the  whole  thing  I'm«working  on  is  contained  in  the  selective 
process  the  poor  chap  used  in  picking  out  the  women  he 
addressed.  I  observed  that,  you'll  remember,  for  fifteen 
minutes.    Now — " 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  I  said.  "This  man  in  Bellevue  is  mad, 
isn't  he?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  know.  He's  a  case  of  auto-psychic  amnesia. 
Which  means  to  you — ?" 

"Words!"  I  said. 

"Precisely!  I'll  translate.  It  means  he's  forgotten  who  he  is 
— I  use  forgetting  in  your  loose  and  incomplete  sense — because 
it  would  involve  action  sharply  and  terribly  distasteful  if  he 
remembered.  It  means,  in  other  words,  that  he  forgot  his 
identity  because  it  suited  his  real  wishes  to  do  so." 

"But — Brayden  was  on  his  way  to  be  married — it  was  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life — " 

"Piffle!  How  do  you  know  that?  Don't  you  suppose  some  of 
the  men  and  women  who  contract  tragic  and  unhappy  marriages 
do  it  with  their  eyes  open — knowing  that  they're  headed  for 
unhappiness  and  disaster,  but  going  on  because  circumstances 
have  forced  their  hands?" 

"Well — but  you  haven't  convinced  me  this  is  Brayden — " 

"Right!  I  haven't  convinced  myself.  But  what  I  say  is  true 
if  he's  John  Peterson  or  Richard  Romney  or  Bertram  Brown. 
He  has  forgotten  his  identity  because  of  a  deeply  buried, 
unconscious  wish  to  escape  the  consequences  of  remembering 
it.  Now — here's  what  I  want.  They  won't  let  me  see  him. 
They're  down  on  me  at  Bellevue.  I  suppose  I've  insulted  them! 
But  I've  got  to  have  a  chance  to  work  with  that  man.  I  want 
you,  or  some  one  you  can  trust,  to  identify  this  man  and  take 
him  away.  You  can  manage  that — you  can  convince  them.  I'll 
guarantee  you  a  story — an  exclusive  one.  You  can  solve  the 
mystery  of  his  identity.  If  it  is  Brayden  you  have  the  biggest 
sensation  of  years — " 

"Why  not  call  on  people  who  knew  him — his  fiancee — his 
family?" 

4  4T7,OR  several  reasons.  One  is  that  his  physical  appearance 
-T  is  changed.  I  told  you  I  knew  him  by  sight.  He  might  be 
Brayden — there  is  nothing  impossible  about  it.  But  no  one 
who  knew  Brayden  would  identify  this  man  now.  Come — come! 
Will  you  take  a  chance  for  the  biggest  story  you  ever  had  a 
chance  to  write?" 

Again  I  felt  myself  yielding  to  him,  against  every  impulse 
of  judgment  and  common  sense.  And  again,  in  later  talk, 
Thrale  has  denied  contemptuously,  my  suggestion  that  he  was 
hypnotizing  me.  He  insists  that  there  was  no  need  of  any 
devise  so  cheap — although  he  admits  that  he  could  haye  done 
so.    Be  that  as  it  may,  I  agreed. 

I  dared  not  appear  in  the  matter  myself.    But  I  spoke,  the 

next  morning,  to  Harmon,  my  chief — that  amazing  genius  who 

inherited  the  Planet,  then  moribund,  from  his  father,  and  turned 

it  into  the  most  brilliant  newspaper  of  its  time.    Harmon  had 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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her  participation  in  Show  Folks,  Night  Club  Romances,  Our 
Little  Playhouse,  the  La  Palina  Hour,  all  well-known  pro- 
grams broadcast  over  that  chain.  As  a  result  of  her  microphone 
activities,  Miss  Shea  was  given  second  lead  in  the  Paramount 
production  "Glorifying  the  American  Girl,"  which  followed 
her  portrayal  of  Peter  Pan  in  the  talkie  short  entitled  "Book 
Lovers." 

New  laurels  were  loaded  upon  Miss  Shea  when  she  was 
elected  by  internationally  known  judges  as  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Radio.  The  occasion,  the  National  Radio  Artists 
beauty  contest,  held  in  New  York  City  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Radio  World's  Fair. 

Miss  Skea  is  considered  to  have  a  brilliant  future  in  the 
picture  world.  As  Miss  WABC,  she  was  chosen  the  most 
beautiful  Radio  girl  in  America  for  1929.  Although  beauty 
contests  ha^e  proven  that  the  winners  are  not  sure  of  lasting 
fame  or  fortune,  after  her  recent  victory,  Miss  Shea  is  fortunate 
to  have  personality  and  ability  to  sing  and  dance,  which,  with 
her  natural  beauty,  should  make  for  her  a  star  in  the  Holly- 
wood heavens. 

CHARLOTTE  WOODRUFF,  another  young  woman  who 
appears  in  programs  over  WABC  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  has  been  filmed  in  over  eighteen  pic- 
tures, shorts  and  features.  In  six  of  these,  she  appeared  on 
the  screen  while  in  the  other  twelve  it  was  only  her  voice  that 
was  photographed.  This  itself  is  considered  a  compliment 
to  her  dramatic  soprano  voice  as  only  the  most  capable  artists 
are  selected  for  synchronization. 

Alan  Ray,  Columbia  System  tenor,  who  came  to  Radio  from 
the  stage,  .joining  the  film  work  with  the  talkies,  feels  that 
there  are,  even  today,  opportunities  for  expression  in  audible 
films  for  those  who  qualify. 

In  discussing  his  activities  in  the  sound  studios,  Mr.  Ray 
says,  "Microphonic  technique  is  practically  the  same  whether 
in  Radio  «r  talking  pictures,  the  only  difference  being  the  dis- 
tance it  is  necessary  to  work  from  a  mike. 

Much  more  is  required  of  the  Artist  in  Audible  films — for 
instance  in  Radio  broadcasting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  commit 
the  program  to  memory,  neither  is  any  particular  mode  of 
dress  required.  Appearance  is  not  essential  to  Radio  broad- 
casting— it  is  only  important  to  have  a  Radio  personality. 

A  talking  picture  artist  must  have  all  the  qualities  required 
of  an'  actor,  plus  a  Radio  personality.  A  voice  which  sounds 
well  on  the  stage  may  lack  the  qualities  essential  to  good 
broadcasting,  as  the  microphone  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
any  pecularities  a  voice  may  have — just  as  the  photographic 
lens  accentuates  the  physical  features. 

Phil  Maher,  an  actor  of  the  old  school,  who  is  heard  in  Hank 
Simmons  Show  Boat  and  Show  Folks  on  the  air,  took  the 
voice  of  Mutt  in  the  Mutt  and  Jeff  cartoon  talkie.  Mr.  Maher 
describes  his  experiences:  "I  rather  enjoyed  it.  The  work  was 
unique — as  it  was  so  different  from  a  stage  appearance  where 
you  have  an  audience  swayed  by  your  comedy  and  pathos.  In 
taking  the  part  of  Mutt  I  used  a  thin  tenor  voice  as  I  thought 
Mutt  should  have.  The  fact  that  you  have  no  audience  except 
the  camera  and  technical  men,  eliminates  any  possibility  of 
an  enthusiastic  response  on  the  part  of  your  listeners.  The 
only  laugh  I  got  out  of  my  part  was  from  Jeff.  After  all  it 
was  a  great  experience." 

HELEN  KANE,  now  a  Paramount  featured  player  and 
noted  as  a  "Boop  Boopa  Doop"  girl,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Paul  Ash,  while  broadcasting  over  the  Radio.  She 
made  such  a  success  at  the  Paramount  Theatre  in  New  York 
that  she  was  immediately  placed  under  contract.  She  appeared 
with  Richard  Dix  in  "Nothing  But  the  Truth"  and  has  just 
been  featured  in  a  comedy  "Sweetie." 

Abe  Lyman  and  His  Californians,  Benny  Krueger,  Guy 
Lombardo,  Paul  Whiteman  and  others  were  all  broadcasting 
before  they  entered  audible  films.  Lillian  Roth  is  another 
featured  screen  player  who  entered  motion  pictures  via  the 
Radio.     She  was  one  time  a  Ziegfeld  dancer  and  singer. 

All  this  means  that  Radio  has  gone  through  a  lot  of  develop- 
ment in  southern  California,  which  in  turn  brings  the  logical 
thought  that  program  development  has  not  lagged  behind  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  found  that  out  when  Vitaphone 
Jubilee  Hour  programs  produced  in  Hollywood  were  mam 
times  as  popular  as  those  emanating  from  New  York. 

As  every  good  program  director  knows,  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  programs;  not  good  or  bad  as  might  hastily  In- 
assumed,  but  roughly  a  program  is  either  built  around  a 
featured  artist,  who  may  or  may  not  be  termed  a  Radio  star, 
or  the  program  lays  aside  personalities  and  tries  for  listeners 
on  the  merit  of  its  production. 

The  hundred  and  one  programs  featuring  a  great  artist  of 
the  stage,  screen,  opera  or  concert  are  examples  of  the  one 
type.  Of  the  other,  like  the  Main  Street  Sketches,  probably 
can  stand  on  merits  for  that  type  of  Radio  presentation. 

But  this  story  has  to  do  with  Radio  stars  in  Hollywood  only. 


And,  cries  an  anguished  voice,  what  is  there  to  write  about! 
Every  station,  every  city,  has  its  favorite  Radio  artists  and 
entertainers.  But  have  you,  a  listener,  ever  heard  a  guest  artist 
from  KFI,  KFWB,  KHJ  or  KNX  that  you  didn't  have  a  pity- 
ing smile  for?  And  we  in  Hollywood  have  had  so  many  guest 
artists  from  other  stations,  with  glowing  recommendations, 
turn  out  to  be  flops  of  the  first  floppage  that  when  one  is 
received  it  is  with  tongue  in  the  cheek.  Who  is  to  say  who  is 
a  star  of  Radio  and  whether  Joe  Doakes,  who  sings  so  well  for 
the  people  of  Boston,  may  be  an  awful  rummy  when  he  appears 
at  Boise,  Idaho. 

TAKE  Charlie  Hamp,  for  example.  His  career,  so  far  as 
Radio  is  concerned,  began  at  KFWB.  Later  he  was  heard 
at  other  stations  in  southern  California,  always  with  good 
success  but  nothing  like  the  way  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
took  him  to  their  bosoms,  speaking,  of  course,  in  a  dynamic 
loudspeaker  way.  And  his  San  Francisco  appeal  was  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  Detroit  and  Detroit  in  turn  topped  by 
New  York. 

Then  again  we  might  speak  of  Vernon  Rickard.  Rickard  was 
singing  at  WGN,  helping  Quin  Ryan  with  his  sports,  reading 
stock  market  quotations  and  the  news  items  when  the  Duncan 
Sisters  came  along  and  swiped  him  for  their  leading  man. 
When  the  run  of  "Topsy  and  Eva"  was  finished  Rickard  came 
to  Hollywood  to  study,  began  singing  on  Radio.  His  popu- 
larity grew,  a  contract  was  made  with  Brunswick  for  record- 
ings, several  Vitaphone  shorts  followed  as  well  as  parts  in  Fox 
productions.  Rickard,  according  to  those  who  ought  to  know, 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  biggest  leading  men  of  the 
musical  comedy  stage.  And  yet  he  might  still  be  just  another 
Radio  singer  if  he  should  go  back  to  Chicago.  He  is  one  of 
Hollywood's  big  stars. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  David  Percy.  No,  my  children,  not 
another  of  those  mystery  stories.  David  has  a  fine,  strapping 
baritone  voice.  He  did  Radio  work,  anywhere  he  could  get  it. 
He  knew  just  how  to  sing  at  KMTR,  or  KFI,  KNX  or  KFWB. 
He  needed  money,  too,  because  the  prospects  were  good  that 
a  David,  Jr.  was  about  to  appear,  and  when  a  Radio  singer 
needs  money,  it's  just  too  bad,  because  this  devil-take-it  indus- 
try hasn't  had  the  money,  until  just  recently,  to  pay  big  salaries. 
Things  looked  quite  black  and  there  was  some  talk  of  laying 
the  baritone  voice  on  the  shelf  for  a  time  while  a  pair  of  hands 
did  more  profitable  work.  Just  at  this  time  Percy  got  a  call 
from  Fox  to  do  a  bit  in  a  picture;  a  not  unusual  thing  for 
almost  anyone  who  does  Radio  work  in  Hollywood,  except 
that  a  few  days  later  David  walked  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
Movietone  City  with  a  5  year  contract  in  his  pocket  that  will 
support  David,  Jr.  quite  well,  thank  you. 

Now  the  question  is,  at  least  so  far  as  this  article  is  con- 
cerned,  should   we    say  that   David   Percy  is  a   Radio  star  of 
Hollywood   or    had   we    better    wait   until    his   first   pictm 
released  and  say  "I  knew  that  guy  when  he  used  to  sing  over 
KFWB." 

STILL  probing  into  the  subject,  with  an  open  and  unpreju- 
diced mind,  how  about  all  these  picture  stars  and  stage 
people  now  in  Hollywood.  Aren't  they  Radio  stars,  too? 
Nearly  everyone  of  them  has  been  on  the  Radio  in  some  way 
or  other,  theater  openings,  network  broadcasts  or  on  local 
programs. 

Stripped  of  their  names  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  handful 
of  cinema  folk  could  hold  their  own  on  Radio.  Conrad  Nagel 
is  an  exception.  Without  doubt,  his  quality  of  voice,  good 
delivery  and  Radio  personality  would  carry  him  along  regard- 
less of  his  name. 

Nick  Lucas  and  Ted  Lewis  the  same,  although  the  former 
was  on  the  air  for  a  long  time  in  Chicago  without  receiving  a 
lot  of  applause  from  the  listeners. 

Of  the  great  list  of  famous  stars  we  have  put  on  the  air  over 
KFWB  Irene  Bordoni  and  Ted  Lewis  undoubtedly  were  able 
to  get  over  to  the  listener  their  personalities  in  a  way  that 
would  have  made  them  great  stars  of  Radio.  In  most  all  other 
cases,  something  seemed  missing.  When  Charlotte  Greenwood 
sang  "So  Long  Letty,"  something  was  gone  when  her  long 
legs  could  not  be  seen  in  action;  likewise  the  swaying  rythni 
of  the  Brox  Sisters  was  gone,  the  roughhouse  tactics  of  Winnie 
Lightner,  the  extreme  manliness  oi  John  Boles  and  Buddy 
Rogers  and  the  good-fellow  smile  of  Sophie  Tucker.  Every 
one  was  good  on  the  air  but  not  a  single  one  of  those  men- 
tioned could  have  achieved  the  success  they  have  by  micro- 
phone appearances  alone. 

At  KNX.  a  station  connected  with   Paramount'*  v 

studio,  as  KFWB  is  with  Warner  Br  OS.  and  first  National. 
they,  too,  have  found  their  best  consistent  performers  are  those 
who  sin;;  inv  Radio  alone.  Cue  o\  the  big  features  of  that 
station  is  Calmon  Luboviski,  young  Russian  violinist,  who  has 
been  a  featured  artist  on  KNX  for  over  four  years.  His  earn- 
ings have  enabled  him  to  buy  into  the  station  as  a  Stockholder, 
something  the  new  and  impoverished  Radio  artist  should 
overlook  when  trying  to  decide  which  branch  of  the  amuse- 
ment   profession    to   adopt. 

1 1  ontmued  on  page   120) 
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The  Gigolo  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
into  some  sort  of  pouch  in  the  back  of  her  mouth  as  she  talked. 
"When  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  to  make  money,  I  went  into  the 
game,  too.  You  bet!  And  all  I  learns  from  Mr.  McNaught's 
talk — that  helps  a  poor  girl,  too.  Don't  you  know  girls  make 
mighty  good  retail  salesmen  for  hootch — the  best,  in  fact? 
No — I  ain't  givin'  up  my  manicure  work.  Betcha  life,  no. 
That  is  my  office — the  hotel  barber  shop.  I  got  lots  of  cus- 
tomers." 

"You  get  the  orders;  how  do  you  fill  them?" 
She  looked  at  him  sharply  as  though  she  would  have  said, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know,  Mr.  Man!"  What  she  actually 
said  was,  "Oh,  there's  runners  comes  about  and  takes  'em. 
They  pays  me  the  commission.  Sometimes  they  gives  me  a 
telephone  number  to  call  up.    Always  a  different  one." 

KENNEDY  might  draw  his  own  conclusions,  but  she  was 
a  tough  witness.  There  was  much  to  reflect  on  in  that 
conversation  as  we  rode  up  in  the  elevator.  But  there  was 
more  coming  before  the  afternoon  was  over. 

We  found  Deitz.  He  was  a  stocky  fellow  of  medium  height, 
with  a  sharp,  weasel  nose.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Ken- 
nedy seems  to  be  able  to  sell  himself  to  bootleggers  and 
parsons;  perhaps  he  is  a  good  actor.  Anyhow,  with  the  card 
of  Julius  he  sold  himself  to  Deitz  in  five  minutes  and  had  him 
talking  about  the  intimacies  of  the  business  in  a  way  that 
would  have  read  well  in  print  but  would  have  got  the  printer 
into  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  led  the  conversation  around  until  we 
got  to  the  Bahama  whisky  fleet.  He  knew  all  about  Ev  Barr. 
In  fact,  it  wasn't  long  before  Deitz  opened  up  and  told  us 
practically  that  he  knew  where  the  stuff  that  Barr  was  bring- 
ing in  was. 

"That  stuff  off  the  'All  Alone'  is  sold  already,"  he  added. 

"Well,  I  want  good  stuff;  the  best,"  emphasized  Kennedy. 

"I'm  getting  lots  of  it  from  the  boats.  Most  of  what  the 
public  buys,  of  course,  just  between  you  and  me,  is  this  redis- 
tilled industrial  alcohol.  But  there's  good  stuff,  too,  from  the 
boats  and  from  Canada.  But,  being  as  you're  friends  of  Mr. 
Barr,  I'll  tell  you  that  that  stuff  he's  bringing  in  is  the  best. 
Lots  of  it  gets  cut,  with  water  after  it's  landed — even  while 
they're  bringing  it  over." 

"And  some  of  it  has  never  seen  the  Bahamas  at  all,  I  under- 
sand,"  I  put  in.  "They  tell  me  there  are  ships  with  gigantic 
stills,  copper  coils  that  mount  up  from  the  hold  to  the  deck, 
that  turn  out  a  couple  of  hundred  gallons  a  day — with  labels, 
bottles,  corks,  seals,  carried  out  to  the  ships." 

"Don't  believe  all  you  hear,"  laughed  Deitz. 

I  said  nothing.  Anything  having  to  do  with  the  subject  I 
have  learned  to  believe  when  I  know  it;  otherwise  to  suspend 
judgment.  I  had  not  forgotten  a  prohibition  director's  denial 
in  an  interview  with  me  once  that  there  were  any  rum-running 
boats — whereupon  the  "Star"  hired  a  tug,  sent  a  photographer 
out  and  snapped  fourteen. 

Kennedy  was  pondering  the  question  from  a  practical  angle. 
"Where  is  this  stuff  that  has  been  landed?"  he  asked.  "Can  I 
see  it — sample  it?" 

DEITZ,  who  had  an  office  full  by  this  time  waiting  to  see 
him,  nodded.  "Sure,"  he  said  under  his  breath.  "If  you 
want  to  run  over  to  the  warehouse.  It's  the  Great  Rapids 
Furniture  Warehouse  on  West  Street.  I'll  give  you  a  card. 
Only,  be  a  little  careful.  Go  over  there,  Bob  will  let  you 
sample  the  stuff  direct,  there.  Then  have  dinner  with  me 
tonight  and  we'll  talk  turkey  on  price." 

Outside  Maisie  was  no  longer  in  the  lower  hall.  Kennedy 
called  a  cab  and  we  rode  over  within  a  block  of  the  address 
on  the  card  where  Craig  dismissed  the  cab  and  "we  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

"Did  you  see  that  fellow  with  a  cab  hanging  around  up  there 
by  the  market  on  the  corner?"  asked  Craig,  without  stopping. 

"Yes;  I  saw  a  cab." 

"I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  is  Jake  Merck,  from  the  descrip- 
tion. Wonder  what  he's  doing  here?  Maybe  they  don't  trust 
each  other  too  much  and  are  watching  each  other." 

We  entered.  Back  of  the  grimy  windows  of  the  blackened 
brick  warehouse  I  saw  such  sights  involving  bottles  as  might 
have  made  a  feature  story  any  Sunday  for  the  paper.  There 
was  nothing  from  Great  Rapids  in  this  furniture  warehouse. 
But  there  was  lots  of  other  stuff. 

It  seemed  that  there  were  two  classes  of  goods,  as  Bob 
readily  explained  from  Deitz's  O.  K.  Some,  like  that  Eversley 
Barr  had  brought  in,  was  going  to  wealthy  connoisseurs  who 
were  constant  customers  and  whose  trade  was  not  only  con- 
stant but  valuable.  This  stuff  was  let  alone;  that  was  what 
they  were  paying  for.     But  there  was  much  that  was  not. 

I  had  heard  of  filling  non-refillable  bottles,  of  cutting  the 
bottom  out  of  bottles,  fusing  the  glass  again  after  they  had 
been  filled  with  half  water  or  half  low-grade  stuff.  These 
people  had  the  science  of  it.  No  bottle  was  non-fillable  to 
them.  In  such  a  case  the  label  was  all  right;  the  seal  was 
all  right.     But  they  were  getting  better  than  two  for  one  on 


the  contents  with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  city  water  supply 
and  some  flavoring.  As  for  the  remainder,  there  were  bottles 
with  names  blown  in  them,  labels  counterfeited,  seals  dupli- 
cated so  well,  so  much  to  see,  that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to 
get  down  to  the  real  ostensible  purpose  of  our  visit.  In  fact, 
we  never  did  get  to  it. 

SUDDENLY  there  was  an  outcry  inside,  a  clanging  and 
smashing  outside — and  on  our  first  visit  to  a  whisky  ware- 
house under  the  present  regime,  we  found  ourselves  captives 
in  a  raid  by  the  enforcement  forces! 

"McNaught!"  muttered  Kennedy  under  his  hand  as  we  saw 
our  friend,  who  was  evidently  engineering  the  raid. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike!"  McNaught  eyed  us  among  the 
miscellaneous  group  that  had  been  herded  by  a  couple  of  his 
armed  men  in  the  bookkeepers'  office.  "Step  outside.  I  want 
to  see  you." 

"Was  it  you  pinched  little  Judy  Hancock  out  there?"  asked 
Kennedy  the  moment  we  were  in  the  hall. 

"No,  but  my  men  tell  me  the  office  got  a  tip — underground 
— same  as  this  tip  was.     How  did  you  fellows  get  here?" 

Kennedy  evaded  answering.  I  could  see,  however,  that 
McNaught  was  much  impressed.  How  was  it  that  he  had 
bobbed  up  there  and  at  just  such  a  time? 

We  had  crossed  wires  on  the  trail.  As  far  as  Craig  was 
concerned  he  was  principally  anxious  to  get  back  on  the  main 
line  along  which  he  was  acting.  Thus  it  resulted  in  taking 
Deitz  up  on  his  offer  of  a  dinner  and  we  three  went  to  a 
rather  famous  restaurant  that  conformed  with  the  law. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Deitz's  loss,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  unduly  worried  by  the  raid.  To  Deitz  it  was  just  an 
unfortunate  hazard  in  the  course  of  an  extra-hazardous  un- 
dertaking. Besides,  his  partners  were  really  lawyers.  There 
was  always  a  chance  of  beating  the  case. 

"I'm  amazed  at  how  philosophically  you  take  the  raid," 
remarked  Kennedy,  as  the  waiter  took  our  order. 

"~V7~OU  CAN'T  kick  when  you  lose,  sometimes,"  returned 
-L  Deitz.  "Think  what  you  win  other  times!  For  in- 
stance, those  fellows  out  there — "  he  waved  his  hand  with  a 
sparkler  on  it  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Atlantic  ocean — 
"pay  an  average,  let  us  say,  of  fifteen  dollars  a  case  in  Nassau.  . 
They  might  average  forty  dollars  out  there  on  the  Banks. 
That's  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  profit  and  no  great  risk 
so  far;  none  from  the  law  as  long  as  they  keep  out  of  the 
twelve-mile  limit;  it's  all  on  the  high  seas.  Well,  suppose 
these  other  fellows  that  bring  it  from  them  get  a  hundred  a 
case  ashore.  That's  another  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  profit 
to  them.     They  have  the  risk,  though." 

Kennedy  smiled.  "It's  a  great  business,  slaking  the  nationat 
thirst — over  five  hundred  per  cent  profit  from  Nassau  to 
New  York." 

The  broker  was  complacent.  "More  money  in  it  than  in 
anything  I  ever  tackled,  and  I've  been  a  bookie,  in  the  mar- 
ket, 'most  everything.  It's  just  like  any  other  industry.  The 
middleman  is  getting  all  the  profits.  The  producer  has  to 
shave  his  close — and  the  consumer's  the  sucker!  Now,  come 
back  to  my  terms.  Half  down — the  other  half  as  and  when 
delivered." 

"What  if  the  stuff  is  seized?" 

"Not  a  chance!"  Deitz  laughed  at  Craig's  scepticism.  "We 
can  put  a  revenue  man  on  every  truck,  if  we  want.  You  take 
your  chance  after  delivery,  of  course — just  like  the  rest  of  us 
— just  like  you  saw  this  afternoon.  But  from  the  time  the 
stuff  is  landed,  not  a  chance — not  with  this  bird!" 

"You  know  I  didn't  get  an  opportunity  to  sample  any  of  that 
'All  Alone'  stuff.  That  confounded  McNaught  jumped  in 
there  before  your  man,  Bob,  could  get  to  it.  Mine  are  fas- 
tidious people.  Besides,  I'm  told  the  'All  Alone'  has  been 
moved  to  some  other  spot  along  the  coast  from  Long  Island. 
I  really  must  know  what  I  am  buying,  see  it." 

Deitz  looked  at  him  a  moment  critically.  "No  trouble  on 
that  if  you're  game,"  he  said  quickly.  "She's  been  moved 
down  here  to  the  Jersey  fishing  banks.  Take  you  out  to  the 
fleet  if  you  don't  mind  the  risk." 

"Risk?"  repeated  Kennedy  nonchalantly,  betraying  no  whit 
of  his  satisfaction  at  accomplishing  what  had  looked  like  the 
unattainable  next  step  in  the  case  only  a  few  hours  before. 
"I  think  it  would  be  a  lark!" 

Chapter  VI. 

RUM  ROW 

DOWN  near  the  Battery,  Deitz  conducted  us  along  a  wharf 
until  we  came  to  a  staunch  but  dirty  cruiser,  the  "Skoal," 
tossing  restlessly  in  the  swirl  of  the  tide. 

"There  are  three  of  the  ships  in  the  rum  fleet  that  I  have  been 
doing  business  with,"  remarked  Deitz.  "They  are  lying  about 
fifteen  miles  out,  I  should  say,  and  they  had  pretty  full  cargoes 
of  the  stuff  to  start  with.  You  say  you're  most  interested  in  the 
stuff  that  Eversley  Barr  has  brought  in.  Well,  we'll  see  that 
and  the  others,  too." 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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From  dance  hall  floors 
to  railway  coach  ceilings 
this  grainless  wood  board 

Beauty,  such  as  paneled  ceilings  need,  is  usually  required  to  sell  a  product.  Dura- 
bility, that  a  floor  must  have,  is  necessary  to  keep  it  sold.    Manufacturers  who 
adopt  Masonite  Presdwood  find  that  it  gives  their  products  both  durability  and 
beauty.    Samples  for  testing  ivill  be  gladly  supplied. 


FOR    DANCE 

HALL     FLOORS 


In  a  Denver  dancing  academy 
the  tap-tap-a-tap  of  metal  tipped 
clogs  resounds  from  a  floor  of 
Masonite  Presdwood.  At  Pull- 
man, Illinois,  ceilings  of  Presd- 
wood are  applied  to  railway 
coaches.  And  in  scores  of  widely 
varying  industries,  hundreds  of  products  are  be- 
ing made  better  and  at  lower  cost  because  of  this 
grainless  wood. 

Many  of  these  Presdwood  products  require  the 
strength  and  durability  that  are  indicated  in  the 
service  rendered  at  Denver.  Used  eight  hours  a 
day  at  the  Fred  Merritt  School  of  Tap  Dancing, 
the  Presdwood  floor  showed  no  signs  of  wear, 
even  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  usage.  Other 
Presdwood  products  may  require  smoothness  and 
ease  of  finishing  —  there,  again,  Presdwood  is 
ideal,  as  evidenced  by  its  use  for  paneling  .  .  . 
not  only  in  ceilings  of  railway  coaches  but  in 
fine  homes  and  buildings  as  well. 


Is  easily  cut 


Beauty  and  lasting  qualities  are  but  a  part  of  the 
advantages  of  Masonite  Presdwood.  It  is  mois- 
ture resisting  and  almost  immune  from  warping, 
shrinking  and  buckling.   It  is  extremely  easy 


FOR     RAILWAY 
COACH     CEILING 


to  work  with.  It  can  be  sawed, 
punched,  planed,  milled  or 
sanded.  It  is  liked  by  shop  fore- 
men, experienced  with  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds,  and  is  just  as 
welcome  in  homes  where  handy 
men  put  up  shelving  or  build  a 
radio  cabinet.  Wherever  it  is  used  it  never  harms 
fine  tools,  for  it  contains  no  artificial  binder. 

Has  wide  range  of  uses 

The  uses  of  Presdwood  are  many  and  varied. 
They  range  from  bedroom  screens  to  toys,  from 
motor  truck  bodies  to  hydroplane  hulls,  from 
bread  boxes  to  loud  speaker  tension  boards,  from 
out-door  signs  to  kitchen  cabinets,  from  office  par- 
titions to  billiard  tables,  from  clothes  hampers  to 
breakfast  nooks. 

Fully  eighty  of  Presdwood's  many  uses,  in  in- 
dustry and  the  home,  are  listed  in  the  Presdwood 
booklet  which  is  gladly  sent  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  fine  materials  or  who  wish 
to  effect  manufacturing  economies  with  this  work- 
able grainless  wood. 

MASONITE  CORPORATION 

DepL  730-A,  11 1  \\  estWashingtonStreet 
Chicago.  Illinois 


FOR     BREAKFAST    NOOKS 

~KE=rT 


Masonite 
PRESDWOOD 

Made  by  ike  makers  of 
MASONITE  STRUCTURAL  INSULATION 


FOR     PANELING 
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Night  on  Banda  Sea 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

"But,  of  course,  you  do  not  know,"  he 
said  apologetically  a  moment  later. 
"This  is  going  to  be  the  most  splendid 
night  of  our  lives.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  ripping  bit  of  excitement!" 

"The  captain's  dinner — "  I  volun- 
teered. 

"And  a  thrilling  dessert!"  he  added. 

Suddenly  he  became  secretive  and 
leaned  closely  to  me  and  whispered: 
"Can  I  trust  you  to  do  me  a  great 
favor?"  .  , 

"Yes,"  I  answered  dubiously,  if  it  s 
short  of  murder." 

"Tomorrow  morning  the  ship  will  ar- 
rive at  Makassar,"  he  continued.  "I 
want  you  to  deliver  a  small  packet  at 
the   Bank  of  Holland." 

"But  can  you  not  perform  the  errand 
yourself  tomorrow?"   I  asked. 

"I  shall  not  go  to  Makassar,"  he 
answered.  .  n 

"But  you  cannot  avoid  going  there, 
I    observed   incredulously,    "unless^  you 
swim  away  from  the  ship  tonight." 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  he  said 
sharply.  "Just  hand  this  packet  to  the 
cashier  «f  the  Bank  of  Holland.  I  ask 
you  notlwng  else."  He  drew  a  small 
packet  fr«m  a  pocket  in  his  scanty  trou- 
esrs.  It  was  carefully  wrapped  in  oiled 
cloth  and  tied  with  twine. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  approaching 
on  the  deck  caused  him  to  start.  "What 
is  the  number  of  your  stateroom?"  he 
asked  hurriedly. 

"Twenty-two." 

"Good!  If  you  value  your  life,  don't 
tell  anyone  you  have  talked  with  me." 
He  winked  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 
lounge,  and  in  an  instant,  he  was  again 
apparently  unconscious. 

I  thrust  the  mysterious  packet  into 
my  pocket  just  as  the  ship's  doctor 
entered  the  room.  The  doctor  sat  down 
beside  the  inert  form,  felt  his  pulse 
and  listened  to  his  heart. 

"Is  he  in  a  bad  way?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  the  doctor  still 
examining  his  patient.  "His  physical 
condition  is  good.  He  seems  to  be  suf- 
fering from  shock.  When  he  awakens, 
he  should  be  all  right." 

"How  do  you  suppose  he  got  adrift  in 
a  canoe?" 

"That  is  a  question  he  can  best  answer 
himself." 

"Quite  so,"  I  agreed.  The  doctor  was 
not  a  man  of  conversation.  He  ordered 
himself  a  cocktail  and  suggested  that  it 
would  soon  be  time  for  dinner.  I  ac- 
cepted the  hint  silently  and  retired  to 
my  stateroom  to  don  the  proper  togs  for 
the  occasion. 

WHEN  next  I  reappeared  on  deck  it 
was  to  run  into  an  uproar  of  conver- 
sation. Most  of  the  passengers  had  as- 
sembled on  the  promenade  with  their 
dinner  cocktails  and  each  individual 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  talk  at  once, 
shouting  the  louder  in  order  to  be  heard. 
The  exciting  word  "pirates"  was  the 
only  intelligible  sound  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish out  of  the  babble  and  confusion. 

The  chief  interest  was  apparently 
vested  in  the  man  from  Chicago,  so  I 
joined  the  knot  of  people  surrrounding 
him  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  It  seemed  that  the  fat 
chimney  builder  and  his  wife,  having 
dressed  early,  had  repaired  to  the  smok- 
ing room  for  another  round  of  beer. 

There  they  had  discovered  the  myster- 
ious man  from  the  sea  still  comatose, 
and  being  curious  to  hear  his  story,  they 
had  succeeded  directly  in  reviving  him 
with  the  aid  of  a  vial  of  smelling  salts. 
He  had  awakened  with  a  terrifying 
scream  of  "Pirates!"  which  had  so  start- 


led poor  Mrs.  Plunkett  that  she  over- 
turned a  stein  of  beer  on  her  evening 
frock. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plunkett  were  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  what  they 
heard.  The  man  had  told  them  every- 
thing. He  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
piratical  raid.  It  had  happened  while 
he  was  touring  the  native  ports  of  Cele- 
bes or.  an  inter-island  steamboat.  The 
little  vessel  had  been  surrounded  one 
night  as  it  lay  at  anchor  a  few  miles  off 
shore  by  a  fleet  of  catamarans.  The 
catamarans  had  approached  very  close 
to  them,  and  without  warning  a  horde 
of  savage  pirates  swarmed  aboard  yell- 
ing like  demons  and  flashing  their  long 
curved  knives. 

They  slaughtered  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers and  forthwith  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  to  sea  with  the  ship.  He 
alone  had  escaped  by  diving  into  the 
water,  and  crawling  into  a  canoe  he  had 
found  attached  to  one  of  the  catamarans  . 
he  had  paddled  away  in  the  dark  in  the 
hope  of  making  the  coast.  He  was  not  to 
realize  this  hope,  however,  for  next 
morning  he  found  himself  drifting  out 
of  sight  of  land  on  an  empty  burning 
ocean.  Three  days  had  passed  without 
rescue.  He  was  parched  and  burnt  by 
the  merciless  sun  and  was  dying  of 
thirst  when  luckily  he  was  sighted  from 
the  bridge  of  the  S.  S.  Van  Eooten. 

£<T)IDICULOUS!"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
-[*-  tain  when  he  heard  the  tale.  "The 
man  is  delirious.  He  does  not  remember 
what  happened  to  him.  No  canoe  could 
have  drifted  this,  far  in  three  days  from 
Celebes.  Furthermore,  in  three  days  he 
should  have  been  sighted  and  rescued  by 
any  one  of  fifty  fishing  boats  that  un- 
doubtedly have  passed  this  way." 

"Then  there  is  no  danger  of  pirates?" 
asked  a  woman  timorously. 

"Pirates?"  The  captain  laughed. 
"Madame.  I  have  sailed  these  waters  for 
thirty  years  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
pirate.  Pirates!  Ha!  Ha!  A  good  joke 
on  the  Royal  Dutch  Navy!" 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plunkett  were  un- 
convinced. The  man  had  told  a  graphic 
story.  He  had  said  the  Banda  Sea  was 
swarming  with  murderous  buccaneers. 
And  who  should  know  better  than  he? 
Hadn't  he  just  escaped  from  their  hor- 
rible clutches! 

The  sun  had  set  and  the  tropic  night 
had  swallowed  the  world  with  awe-in- 
spiring suddenness,  clouds  obscured  the 
sky  and  there  was  not  a  single  star. 
Staring  out  into  the  impenetrable  dark 
from  the  lighted  deck,  I  could  not  pre- 
vent a  chilling  tingling  sensation  from 
creeping  down  my  spine.  Out  in  that 
black  void,  anything  might  happen.  I 
did  not  envy  anyone  the  experience  of 
drifting  on  the  Banda  Sea  in  an  open 
boat. 

In  the  flag  bedecked  dining  saloon,  in 
spite  of  the  scoffing  of  the  captain,  the 
conversation  continued  to  dwell  on 
piratical  subjects.  Someone  told .  the 
tale  of  the  S.  S.  Sunning,  the  ship  taken 
recently  by  Chinese  pirates  just  outside 
of  Hong  Kong  harbor.  The  pirates  di- 
rected its  course  immediately  to  Bias 
Bay.  But  by  some  miracle,  the  officers 
had  regained  control  of  the  pilot  house 
and  turned  back  to  Hong  Kong.  The 
vessel  had  been  set  afire  and  steamed 
into  the  harbor  a  blazing  furnace.  There 
were  other  hair-raising  tales  as  the 
champagne  flowed.  Immediately  after 
coffee  the  Javanese  orchestra  struck  up  a 
fox  trot  on  deck,  American  jazz  tunes 
sounding  weirdly  on  jangling  barbaric 
instruments. 

SUDDENLY  the  second  officer  came 
running  up  the  deck.  He  interrupted 
the  captain  who  was  dancing  with  a 
young  English  girl  and  whispered  some- 


thing into  his  ear.  The  captain  bowed 
his  excuses  to  his  partner,  signaled  to 
the  first  officer,  the  assistant  engineer, 
the  purser,  and  the  doctor  and  the  lot 
of  them  disappeared  below.  The  orch- 
estra continued  playing  loudly  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  but  the  passengers  col- 
lected in  groups  to  discuss  this  new  ex- 
citement. What  had  caused  the  agitation 
and  hurried  departure  of  the  officers? 
Something  was  in  the  air.  Perhaps,  the 
ship  was  on  fire, — people  sniffed  appre- 
hensively. One  woman  left  to  secure  a 
life  preserver,  and  the  fat  Mr.  Plunkett, 
filled  up  to  the  brim  with  champagne, 
mumbled  something  about  "pirates."  If 
there  had  been  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers, there  would  have  been  a  panic. 
As  the  orchestra  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment's intermission,  we  heard  a  terrific 
noise  from  the  direction  of  amidships, 
shrieking  and  shouting  and  cries  in  na- 
tive dialects.  The  bravest  of  us  hastened 
to  investigate.  From  the  rear  of  the 
passenger  deck  we  looked  on  the  main 
deck  amidships  to  see  a  howling,  tan- 
gled mass  of  humanity  dimly  illuminated 
in  the  eerie  glow  of  a  hooded  lantern. 

Knives  were  flashing  swiftly.  The 
white  officers  had  just  arrived  and  were 
laying  right  and  left  with  their  fists, 
kicking  and  trampling  on  brown  bodies 
as  they  waded  into  the  mob. 

The  captain  fired  several  shots  from  a 
revolver  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
spirit  of  the  riot  was  subdued.  One  man 
had  had  his  eye  carved  out  and  another 
had  been  stabbed  in  the  back.  They 
were  removed  post  haste  to  the  in- 
firmary. 

The  fight  had  resulted  from  a  game  of 
dice  that  had  been  started  by  some  white 
man.  He  was  a  strange  white  man  the 
natives  said,  one  whom  they  had  never 
seen  before.  He  was  very  tall,  they  ex- 
claimed, almost  as  tall  as  the  mast,  and 
had  fiery  red  hair. 

Members  of  the  crew  had  been  strict- 
ly forbidden  to  take  part  in  games  of 
chance  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  captain  believed  that 
they  were  now  lying  to  save  themselves 
from  punishment.  But  there  was  very 
little  he  could  do  about  it,  though  he 
arrested  several  Chinese  boys  on  general 
principles.  We  remained  to  see  the  end 
of  the  affair  and  to  watch  the  officers 
clear  the  deck.  The  natives  who  had 
been  arrested  were  protesting  their  in- 
nocence with  loud  cries,  the  others  were 
shouting  and  gesticulating. 

AS  IF  by  magic  two  horses  leaped  fur- 
iously from  the  shadows  near  the 
port  and  starboard  entrances  to  the 
stables.  Rearing  and  pawing  and  kick- 
ing and  snorting,  they  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  in  the  uncertain  light.  Freed 
from  captivity  for  the  first  time  in  weeks 
all  of  their  pent  up  energies  were  re- 
leased at  once. 

Excited  by  the  noise  of  the  fight  and 
by  the  strange  surroundings  in  which 
they  suddenly  found  themselves,  they 
plunged  into  the  terrified  crowd  of  na- 
tives who  pushed  and  scrambled  and 
fought  and  trampled  one  another  in  a 
frenzied  effort  to  escape  from  the  ac- 
cursed deck. 

Into  their  midst  rushed  other  frantic 
horses  in  a  mad  stampede,  screaming 
and  snorting  in  delirious  fright.  The 
shrieking,  yelling,  writhing,  struggling 
mass  of  men  and  beasts  was  like  a  wild 
scene  from  a  nightmare  in  bedlam.  It 
was  as  if  the  ship  had  gone  riotously 
mad  with  the  heat. 

Two  of  the  horses  leaped  over  the  rail 
and  plunged  with  sickening  groans  into 
the  sea;  another  bolted  through  a  door 
and  into  a  passageway  which  led  to  the 
forward  cabins.  Racing  furiously  down 
the  long  corridor  he  mounted  the  stair- 
( Continued  on  page  108) 
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case  at  the  end,  kicked  over  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  social  hall  and  cavorted 
onto  the  promenade  deck.  Passengers 
fled  before  him.  Women  screamed  and 
fainted.  Some  were  dragged  by  the 
men  from  under  the  galloping  hoofs. 

The  captain  and  the  officers  shouted 
orders  that  went  unheard  in  the  con- 
fusion. They  waved  their  arms  and  tore 
their  hair.  They  tried  to  seize  the  halt- 
ers of  some  of  the  horses,  and  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  save  themselves  from 
being  crushed  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
savage  beasts. 

At  the  height  of  the  uproar  every  light 
on  the  ship  snapped  out.  Some  hand 
had  pulled  the  master  switch.  The  great 
leviathan  of  commerce  wallowed  on 
blindly  through  the  inky  blackness  of 
the  tropic  night.  Then  the  ship  stopped. 
Engines  were  thrown  into  reverse  with 
such  swiftness  that  horses  and  men  alike 
were  thrown  off  their  feet,  and  the  twin 
screws  of  the  vessel  churned  the  water 
with  a  roar  until  her  vast  hull  trembled 
and  shivered  as  if  she  would  break  in 
two. 

THE  howling  of  the  natives,  the  wail- 
ing of  the  women,  the  crying  of  the 
horses,  the  cursing  of  the  men  re- 
sounded like  a  medley  of  doom  on  the 
last  hideous  night. 

Descending  pell  mell  from  the  bridge 
to  discover  why  the  ship  had  been 
stopped,  the  officer  on  watch  collided 
with  the  engineer  who  had  come  run- 
ning up  from  below  to  learn  why  the 
order  had  been  given  for  reversing  the 
engines. 

They  were  already  unnerved  when 
they  located  the  captain  in  the  hell 
amidships.  When  they  flashed  their 
electric  torches  on  the  scene,  they  first 
thought  of  mutiny  and  both  landed  their 
fists  on  the  heads  of  the  nearest  natives. 
The  captain  forced  his  way  over  to  them 
and  demanded  angrily  why  they  had 
stopped  his  ship.  He  dared  the  devil, 
himself,  to  stop  his  ship. 

Someone  located  the  master  switch 
and  turned  on  the  lights,  and  the  vessel 
again  proceeded  on  her  forward  course. 
In  the  meantime,  several  other  horses 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  the  remaining 
beasts  were  finally  quieted  and  put 
back  into  their  stalls.  One  magnificent 
bay  had  fallen  through  a  hatch  and 
had  to  be  shot. 

The  infirmary  was  overcrowded  with 
damaged  members  of  the  crew  who  had 
suffered  bruises  and  cuts,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  were  laid  up  with  internal 
injuries. 

Gradually  the  hysteria  subsided,  the 
women  who  had  fainted  were  revived, 
and  by  midnight  order  had  been  fairly 
reestablished. 

Investigation  proved  that  the  horses 
had  been  deliberately  set  free.  The  bar 
of  their  stalls  had  been  mysteriously 
removed.  The  captain  was  enraged. 
He  offered  a  large'reward  for  the  appre- 
hension  of  the  villain. 

BUT  the  night  was  not  yet  over.  One 
of  the  passengers,  who  had  retired 
to  his  stateroom,  came  running  back  on 
deck  with  the  news  that  he  had  been 
robbed.  His  luggage  had  been  rifled 
and  various  articles  of  value  were  miss- 
ing. Other  passengers,  hastening  to  in- 
vestigate, likewise  reported  that  their 
staterooms  had  been  looted.  My  cabin, 
number  twenty-two,  had  not  been 
entered,  so  I  could  not  share  in  the  gen- 
eral indignation.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  safe  in  the  purser's  office  had 
been  broken  open  and  everything,  in- 
cluding the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
shipment  of  gold  was  gone.  The  purser 
was  breathless,  but  he  managed  to  swear 
like  a  trooper  between  gasps. 

The  captain  was  dazed  and  paced  the 


deck  like  a  madman.  He  directed  that 
the  ship  be  searched  and  the  culprit 
brought  before  him.  Nothing  like  this 
had  ever  happened  to  anyone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sea.  It  was  humiliating. 
He  cursed  in  Dutch  and  Malay  and  in 
English  and  Chinese.  He  mumbled  in- 
coherently in  his  fury.  Someone  sug- 
gested pirates  and  the  captain  laughed 
a  wild,  incredulous  laugh. 

When  the  passengers  were  lined  up 
and  counted,  it  was  discovered  that  fat 
Mr.  Plunkett,  the  chimney  builder  from 
Chicago,  was  not  present.  He  was  not 
in  his  stateroom,  he  was  not  on  deck, 
he  was  not  in  the  smoking  room,  he 
could  nat  be  found  at  all.  His  wife 
screamed  hysterically  that  he  must 
have  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  the  other 
passengers,  remembering  the  quantity 
of  beer  and  champagne  he  had  taken 
earlier  in  the  evening,  were  inclined  to 
take  the  same  sad  view  of  the  matter. 
They  were  relieved  when  the  fat  woman 
promptly  fainted  for  the  fourth  time  and 
they  made  no  attempt  to  revive  her. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  search- 
ing squad  reported  that  lifeboat  number 
five  from  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat 
deck  was  gone  and  that  the  man  who 
had  been  rescued  that  afternoon  from 
the  drifting  canoe  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  ship.  He  had  van- 
ished unseen. 

Then  the  awful  truth  began  to  dawn 
at  last  in  the  captain's  mind.  The  red 
headed  Englishman  whom  he  had  saved 
was  beyond  doubt  a  lone  pirate  of  the 
sea.  The  captain's  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  He  fumed  and  stormed.  He 
cursed  the  Royal' Dutch  Navy  who  per- 
mitted such  a  villain  to  be  loose  on  the 
Banda  Sea,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  a 
blithering  fool.  It  was  unbelievable. 
He  inspected  the  broken  safe  in  the 
purser's  office  and  he  cursed  again.  The 
safe  was  a  flimsy  affair  that  could  have 
been  opened  by  an  amateur  with  a 
jackknife. 

THE  poor  man  from  Chicago  must 
have  been  murdered  and  thrown 
overboard  by  the  pirate.  The  passen- 
gers were  aghast  when  they  thought  of 
the  awful  fate  that  might  have  over- 
taken any  one  of  them,  and  they  tem- 
porarily forgot  to  grieve  over  their  per- 
sonal losses  sustained  in  the  affair.  But 
Mr.  Plunkett  was  found  at  last  in  the 
furnace  room  stoking  the  fires.  His 
hands  and  face  and  his  starched  white 
shirt  were  black  with  coal  dust.  He 
was  very,  very'  drunk,  and  his  dinner 
clothes  were  ripped  and  scorched. 

The  only  information  they  could  get 
out  of  him  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
in  some  miraculous  manner  saved  the 
ship  from  pirates.  He  had  acted  in- 
stantly on  the  first  alarm.  He  knew 
that  all  speed  was  necessary  to  escape 
from  the  fleet  of  catamarans  that  sur- 
rounded the  ship.  They  must  fly  to 
port  before  they  were  boarded.  He  had 
rushed  down  to  stoke  the  fires.  They 
must  have  steam  to  produce  the  speed. 

The  fat  man  passed  out  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  the  cool  air  on 
deck,  and  was  put  to  bed.  Nothing  con- 
cerning the  robbery  could  be  learned 
from  him.  His  wife  declared  that  she 
would  never  travel  again,  never  would 
she  leave  the  quiet  and  peace  of  Chicago. 

Lights,  on  the  coast  of  Celebes  were 
now  visible  and  most  of  the  passengers 
remained  on  deck  until  daylight  when 
the  ship  steamed  in  behind  the  islands, 
reefs  and  headlands  that  form  the  har- 
bor of  Makassar. 

THE  weary  captain  went  ashore  im- 
mediately to  report  to  his  company. 
No  one  else  would  be  permitted  to  land 
until  the  affair  had  been  investigated  by 
the  coast  guard. 


The  morning  dragged  on,  the  tropic 
sun  bore  down  on  the  idle  ship  with 
unmitigated  ferocity.  Black  and  brown 
men,  clad  in  loin  cloths,  moved  in  state- 
ly procession  toward  the  vessel  with 
baskets  of  coal  on  their  heads,  the  sweat 
glistening  on  their  naked  bodies,  while 
a  white  man  in  a  helmet,  linen  jacket 
and  shorts,  checked  the  weight  of  coal 
as  it  went  to  the  bunkers.  On  a  neigh- 
boring pier  Javanese  boys  in  khaki  were 
measuring  giant  logs  of  mahogany  and 
teak.  Bamboo  poles  were  stacked  against 
the  side  of  a  warehouse. 

Officials  of  the  coast  guard  and  the 
customs  came  aboard  and  the  tiresome 
investigation  proceeded  without  result. 
No  one  knew  anything.  The  only  def- 
inite fact  was  that  the  ship  had  been 
looted  by  a  lone  pirate,  who  had  escaped 
in  a  lifeboat.  This  explanation  the  ex- 
asperated officials  would  not  believe. 
Finally,  I  confessed  that  the  pirate  had 
requested  me  to  deliver  a  certain  packet 
to  the  Bank  of  Holland.  I  hinted  that 
its  contents  might  throw  some  light  on 
the  mysterious  affair.  The  officials  de- 
termined to  confiscate  the  packet?  but 
I  warned  them  that  if  it  were  taken 
from  me  by  force  on  the  ship,  I  would 
report  the  matter  immediately  to  our 
consular  agency. 

Shortly  after  noon,  we  arrived  at  the 
Bank  of  Holland  and  I  turned  over  the 
packet  to  the  cashier.  Representatives 
of  the  ship's  company,  officers  of  the 
coast  guard  and  the  customs,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  bank  crowded  around.  Very 
deliberately  the  cashier  cut  the  twine 
and  removed  the  oiled  cloth  that  sur- 
rounded the  packet.  A  small  chamois 
bag  was  opened  and  on  the  counter  be- 
fore us  were  revealed  about  a  hundred 
magnificent  pearls.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  wonder  arose  from  the 
crowd.  The  pearls  were  each  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  and  were  perfectly  matched. 
A  fortune  lay  before  us.  For  a  moment 
we  forgot  the  purpose  for  which  we  had 
assembled.  The  cashier  picked  up  a  slip 
of  paper  which  had  dropped  from  the 
packet.  On  it  was  inscribed  in  Eng- 
lish a  brief  note: 

"The  pearls  enclosed  in  this  packet 
are  valued  in  excess  of  twenty-one  thou- 
sand pounds.  They  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  underwriters  against  the 
loss  of  the  gold  that  I  found  necessary 
to  remove  from  the  51.  S.  Van  Hooten, 
and  the  ship's  owners  against  whatever 
damage  I  may  have  done  to  their  vessel 
or  to  any  part  of  their  cargo.  The  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  passengers  which  I 
took  from  them  will  be  found  in  an 
unused  cupboard  in  the  stateroom  oc- 
cupied by  the  bearer  of  this  packet.  He 
is  not  cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  should 
in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for  the 
pirating  of  the  good  ship  S.  S.  Van 
Hooten.  My  respects  to  the  captain,  the 
Royal  Dutch  Navy  and  to  the  passen- 
gers. I  hope  they  enjoyed  the  frolic  as 
I  did  myself. 

"Signed:    THE  LAST  PIRATE." 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  Java 
and  to  Singapore  was  uneventful  and 
tame.  No  one  dared  mention  the 
piratical  episode  in  the  presence  of  the 
captain,  for  he  was  not  amenable  to 
conversation  on  the  subject.  The  Ori- 
ent was  to  provide  me  with  no  greater 
thrill  than  I  experienced  on  that  wild 
night  in  the  Banda  Sea,  though  I  was  in 
Canton  during  the  December  uprising 
of  the  Communists,  and  I  witnessed  the 
execution  of  bandits  in  Peking. 

After  several  months  spent  in  wan- 
dering about  in  China  and  Japan,  Siam 
and  Burma,  I  took  passage  for  Europe. 
One  night  I  was  dining  with  a  friend 
at  the  Cafe  Royale  in  London.  We 
were  swapping  yarns  and  relating  our 
(Continued   on   page    110) 
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new  way  to  a  Man's  Heart 


Several  days  ago  he  told  her  this:  "I'm  going  to  get  several 
of  the  new  matched  sets  of  Paris  Garters  and  Suspenders. 
They're  made  to  harmonize  with  the  newest  colors  in  neck- 
wear, shirts,  and  hose.  You  know,  the  popular  color  har- 
mony idea  everyone  is  talking  about."  But  although  he 
forgot— she  didn't.  He  was  "tickled  pink"  with  her  selec- 
tions. She  blushed  when  he  said,  "Dear  — you're  a  jewel. 
You  can  discover  a  new  way  to  a  man's  heart  almost  daily." 
Then  he  .  .  .  but  that's  personal. 

(Bytheway—hasHEafewmatchedQartersandSuspendersetsbyPARlS? 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we'll  supply  you.  They  come  beautifully 
packaged  at  $1.50,  $2.50,  and  $3.  Please  send  your  dealer's  name  with 
your  remittance  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Stone,  1143  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  111.) 
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experiences  in  foreign  parts,  when  my 
eyes  were  riveted  on  a  man  who  was 
sitting  at  a  table  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  He  was  strikingly  familiar. 
Copper  colored  wavy  hair,  a  red  mus- 
tache turned  up  at  the  ends.  He  was 
wearing  an  evening  suit  and  his  chin 
was  clean  shaven.  But  his  face  showed 
signs  of  having  been  burned  by  the  sun. 
I  could  not  be  mistaken.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  pirate  of  the  Banda  Sea.  At 
the  table  with  him  was  a  beautiful  girl. 
She  was  smartly  dressed  and  her  man- 
ners revealed  that -she  was  a  _  woman 
from  an  upper  stratum  of  British  so- 
As  I  gazed  at  the  man,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  me  with  his  piercing  blue  eyes. 
He  recognized  me  and  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  turned  up  in  an  amused 
smile.  Later,  he  and  his  companion 
finished  their  dinner  and  began  weaving 
their  way  through  the  tables  in  the  di- 
rection ©f  the  cloak  room.  As  they 
passed  our  table,  the  man  leaned  over 
and  whispered: 

"Let's  rob  the  Bank  of  England, 
what?" 

I  had  half  risen  from  my  chair,  but 
before  I  ceuld  say  a  word  the  last  of 
the  pirates  had  disappeared  through  the 
doorway.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

Vallee  First  Radio  Vamp 

(Continued   from   page   9) 
make  goed.   And  are  on  pins  and  needles 
to  see  the  movie  Rudy  has  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia to  make. 

"Pretty  soon  after  that  first  _  'sax' 
arrived — and  do  you  know,  he's  still  got 
the  thing?  Yes,  sir,  keeping  it  as  a  sort 
of  souvenir — chances  for  teaching  got 
pretty  well  used  up.  Musicians  in  the 
small  towns  in  those  days  didn't  know 
a  lot  about  'hot'  saxophones,  I  gathered! 
Rudy  promptly  bought  all  the  phono- 
graph records  he  could  find  and  tried 
to  learn  from  them. 

"He  saw  right  away  that  this  wouldn't 
work,  so  he  tried  another  stunt.  Rudy 
Wiedoeft  was  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  stood  out  as  a  'sax'  artist  at  that 
time.  And  the  kid  wrote  to  him.  It  was 
just  a  simple  sort  of  a  school  boy  letter — 
I  saw  a  copy  of  it — but  it  went  across 
with  Wiedoeft.  He  answered,  giving 
pointers. 

"I  reckon  this  was  about  the  first 
correspondence  course  in  saxophone 
playing. 

4tA/"OUNG  Rudy  began  to  cash  in  on 
J-  all  this  work  -while  he  was  in  high 
school;  people  began  to  call  on  him  to 
play  for  dances.  And  he  got  paid  pretty 
well  for  playing. 

"By  the  time  he  was  ready  for  college 
he  was  pretty  well  wrapped  up  in  his 
musical  stuff.  His  dad  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Maine,  but  he  only  stayed 
a  year. 

"Yale,  he  figured,  offered  a  better 
opportunity  for  a  kid  with  a  'hot'  saxo- 
phone. And  he  moved  over  to  Yale,  even 
though  the  folks  at  home  did  do  an 
awful  lot  of  howling. 

"He  put  the  kibosh  on  the  howls, 
though,  when  money  from  his  playing 
around  began  to  come  in.  He  paid  every 
red  cent  of  his  college  expenses  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  Yes,  sir,  every  nickel. 
You  probably  don't  know  that  he  gradu- 
ated with  some  pretty  high  marks,  too. 
Sort  of  specialized  in  languages. 

"A  lot  of  his  money  was  made  during 
a  year  he  dropped  out  of  Yale  for  a  tour 
of  eastern  vaudeville  houses  and  a  sea- 
son abroad." 

The  locomotive  jolted  to  a  stop.  The 
rcc'tal  was  interrupted  while  the  new 
friends  worked  the  travel  cramps  from 
their  legs  during  the  brief  halt  in 
Philadelphia. 

"Gosh,  how  time  flies,"  the  man  from 


Fort  Smith  bromided  when  the  train 
was  once  more  roaring  through  the 
darkness.  "It  must  be  about  half-past 
nine. 

"Let's  see  now,  we  had  Rudy  abroad, 
didn't  we?  Well,  the  playing  abroad  was 
mostly  in  London.  And  the  kid  the 
home  folks  thought  noisy  sure  clicked 
there.  He  called  his  band  the  Yale  Col- 
legians, and  they  played  'most  every 
night  at  the  Savoy  Hotel — that's  about 
the  swankiest  place  in  London,  I'm  told. 

"Rudy's  still  right  proud  of  that  sea- 
son. He  told  me  a  lot  about  things  that 
happened  over  there. 

CfPHE  Prince  of  Wales  heard  them — 
J-  that  Prince  fellow  never  misses 
anything  worth  while — and  liked  them 
a  lot.  That  liking,  of  course,  raised  the 
British  estimation  of  the  Yankees  still 
higher. 

"And  say,  it  was  in  Europe — and  this 
is  something  else  that  a  lot  of  the  news- 
paper people  don't  know — that  the  kid 
got  his  first  Radio  experience. 

"Yes,  sir,  during  most  of  the  time  he 
was  at  the  Savoy  the  band  played  over 
2LO.  That's  about  the  most  popular 
station  in  that  county.  And  the  Radio 
people  over  there  liked  him  a  lot,  too. 

"From  what  I  could  gather,  it  was 
about  that  time  that  people  began  to 
notice  Rudy's  voice.  They  said  it  seemed 
-to  be  different.  Had  a  sort  of  yearning 
or  something  that  other  singers  couldn't 
get.  He  had  been  singing  a  little 
through  a  small  megaphone  for  the 
dances  around  Yale. 

"He  never  had  any  voice  training,  to 
speak  of,  he  said.  Seems  his  musical 
studies  had  been  confined  pretty  strictly 
to  learning  all  there  was  to  know  about 
the  wind  instruments. 

"But  in  spite  of  the  way  things  were 
breaking  in  England — they  wanted  him 
to  stay  for  another  season — he  came 
back  to  go  to  Yale  some  more.  I  guess 
he  wanted  that  education.  And  I  know 
he  wanted  to  lead  the  big  Yale  band  at 
foot  ball  games  and  things.  That's  a 
point  he  was  very  clear  on,  when  he 
talked  to  me. 

"And  he  came  on  to  do  just  that — he 
was  official  band  leader  during  his  last 
year.  Meanwhile  he  still  played  at 
dances  and  things — played  lots. 

"He  told  me,  more  or  less  confiden- 
tially, that  he  averaged  $1,500  a  year 
while  he  was  at  college. 

a  A   FTER   he   graduated,    Rudy  says, 

-£*-  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tuck 
those  language  honors  away  somewhere 
and  keep  at  the  music.  A  lot  of  his 
friends  said  go  to  New  York,  but  the 
kid  couldn't  see  it.  He  wanted  more 
experience  before  crashing  Broadway. 

"This  experience  he  got  by  playing 
all  through  New  England  with  the 
dance  band.  He  was  in  Boston  quite  a 
bit  and  other  big  towns,  too. 

"During  this  time — several  months — 
he  played  some  with  Gilda  Gray,  Barney 
Rappee  and  others  who  amount  to  a  lot. 
When  he  did  head  for  Broadway  he 
landed  at  the  Heigh-Ho  Club,  over  in 
the  'fashionable  fifties.' 

"People  really  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice  about  that  time.  They  were 
getting  kind  of  'Vallee-conscious.'  He 
was  doing  a  little  Radio  work,  first  at 
one  station  and  then  at  another.  Folks 
noticed  he  had  a  'catchy'  voice,  while 
writers  began  to  talk  about  his  'melody 
technique.' 

"It  was  just  about  then  that  the  band 
was  re-named  The  Connecticut  Yankees. 
And  it  wasn't  long  before  things  began 
coming  his  way  fast.  He  signed  a  con- 
tract, exclusive  with  the  NBC  and  was 
featured  in  a  night  club  named  for  him 
— the  Villa  Vallee — and  everybody  knew 
he'd  arrived. 


"But  the  old  arrival  went  much  deeper 
than  even  the  Radio  folks  expected,  or 
hoped,  for  the  matter  of  that.  His  songs 
clicked,  people  packed  some  of  the  big- 
gest show  houses  in  New  York  to  see 
him  and  those  10,000  letters  a  day  began 
to  come  in. 

"Now  he's  gone  to  Hollywood  to  make 
a  movie — I  saw  him  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  started.  And  during  that  trip 
across  the  country  he'll  probably  write 
a  new  song,  maybe  two  of  them.  He 
does  that  sort  of  thing,  they  say. 

"One  writer  said  he  wrote  one  of  his 
best  songs  during  traffic  jams.  Seems 
he'd  drag  an  old  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket  every  time  his  car  was  stopped 
and  work  on  a  new  verse. 

"Oh,  I  found  out  a  lot  about  Rudy 
Vallee.  I  don't  think  the  women  back 
home  can  ask  one  question  that  I  can't 
answer. 

"'POR  instance,  I  saw  the  place  where 

-L  he  lives — a  little  apartment  over  in 
Long  Island  City,  that  probably  rents 
for  about  $80  a  month.  And  I  also  saw 
the  automobile  he  runs  around  in.  That's 
pretty  inexpensive,  too.  And  they  told 
me  how  every  member  of  the  band  had 
been  with  him  for  almost  two  years. 
Also,  that  all  share  in  the  profits. 

"  'Course,  I'll  have  to  tell  the  girls 
what  he  looks  like;  that's  why  I  spent  so 
much  time  with  him  personally — as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  got  a  lot  of  the  other 
dope  from  folks  who  know  him. 

"That  description'll  probably  be  the 
hardest  part  for  me — I  never  was  much 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing. 

"He's  kind  of  tall,  but  not  noticeably 
so — that's  something  one  of  the  sob  sis- 
ters wrote  about  him — and  weighs,  I 
judge,  about  160  pounds. 

"Here's  a  good  one — one  woman  de- 
scribed him  as  having  'a  long  blond 
head,  with  curious  eyes,  slanting  down- 
ward at  the  corners,  a  hardboiled  little 
red  mouth' — she  said  it  would  be  called, 
'rosebud  in  a  girl,'  with  rather  full 
under-lip. 

"This  same  writer — see,  I  copied  what 
she  said — told  how  his  expression  was 
'poised,  a  bit  hard  and  coldly  vivacious.' 
She  also  found  out  that  his  'hair  is  a 
golden  bronze  and  looks  marcelled.' 

"It's  funny,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
agree  about  the  kid's  eyes.  A  lot  of  'em 
described  the  color  differently.  Some 
said  they  were  bluish-gray,  others  in- 
sisted they  were  grayish-green  and  a  lot 
picked  plain  gray  or  hazel.  Me,  I'd  say 
off-hand  they  are  greenish-gray. 

"Oh,  yeah,  Rudy's  been  married. 
Years  ago,  but  it  didn't  take.  Seems 
there  was  an  annulment  or  something, 
sometime  back — the  papers  had  that,  too. 

"Another  funny  thing,  every  member 
of  the  band,  with  one  single  exception, 
is  a  married  man. 

"Say,  it  must  be  'way  past  bedtime. 
Let's  duck  back  into  the  club  car,  while 
George  makes  down  our  berths. 

"Golly,  I'll  be  glad  to  get  home  and 
show  the  folks  what  a  good  job  I've 
done  in  finding  out  about  Rudy.  I  hope 
I  haven't  bored  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  the  girl  stretched,  and 
spoke  for  almost  the  first  time  since  the 
acquaintance  was  made.  "I  always  like 
to  hear  about  Rudy." 

Husing  a  Real  Athlete 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
established  himself  as  a  very  capable 
worker  and  outstanding  announcer. 
Probably  the  highlight  of  his  accom- 
plishments was  his  description  of  the 
funeral  of  Floyd  Bennett,  who  gave  his 
life  so  tragically  and  so  unselfishly.  I: 
was  only  the  evening  before  the  funeral 
that  it  was  decided  to  broadcast  tbi's 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Isn't    it  significant   that 
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'  I  VHE  fundamental  design  of  the  Dole 
■*-  "Built-in"  Thermostat  is  readily 
adaptable  to  the  particular  require- 
ments of  your  motor. 

Simplicity  coupled  with  the  extreme 
care  taken  tn  their  manufacture  enables 
us  to  make  each  one  uniform,  so  that 
even  in  volume  production  they  exactly 
meet  your  specifications. 

You  will  appreciate  the  precision  of 
the  Dole  ''Built- In"  Thermostat ->- it 
gives  positive  and  precise  water-jacket 
temperature  control. 
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event  of  national  interest  from  Arling- 
ton, in  order  to  permit  the  great  Radio 
audience  to  join  with  those  present  at 
the  ceremonies  in  tribute  to  the  great 
airman.  There  were  many  obstacles  to 
surmount  before  this  could  be  done. 
Permission  had  to  be  obtained  from  gov- 
ernment officials,  from  the  director  of 
the  Arlington  cemetery  and  from  the 
widow  herself.  In  addition,  a  control 
wire  had  to  be  extended  over  nine  miles 
of  stream,  hill  and  forest  to  the  nearest 
transmitter.  After  hours  of  continuous 
work  this  was  all  accomplished,  and, 
from  a  small  .tent  which  hardly  offered 
sufficient  shelter  from  wind  and  rain,  Ted 
Husing  began  his  vivid  description  of 
the  burial.  The  tent  leaked  so  badly  that 
the  safety  of  the  microphone  was  threat- 
ened, and  Ted's  quick  thought  in  cover- 
ing it  with  his  hat  is  probably  wliat 
saved  the  day.  His  was  a  difficult  talk, 
well  done,  and-  the  thousands  of  letters 
he  received  commenting  favorably  on 
his  work,  attested  to  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  pass  unappreciated. 

In  the  early  fall*  Ted  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  the  seat  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention in  California  in  order  to  intro- 
duce Hoover  to  the  air  when  he  formally 
accepted  his  nomination  for  President. 
That  same  day  he  left  the  Coast  and 
rushed^ to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  de- 
scribe Senator  Joseph  Robinson's  speech. 
Back  in  New  York,  he  again  left  hastily 
for  Washington,  where  he  opened  the 
Republican  Radio  campaign. 

With  all  this,  he  finds  time"  for  other 
types  of  broadcasts.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  announced  the  popular  True 
Story  Hour  by  request  of  its  sponsors, 
and,  in  addition  handles  another  broad- 
cast over  stations  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system,  the  Old  Gold 
Hour.  At  the  major  football  games,  he 
is,  of  course,  in  his  element,  and,  to  show 
that  he  is  not  restricted  to  announcing, 
he  often  takes  part  in  dramatic  produc- 
tions on  the  air. 

There  is  very  little  connected  with 
Radio  that  Ted  Husing  cannot  and  does 
not  do.  Quick  in  his  actions  and  ver- 
satile in  his  talents,  he  has  made  a*  suc- 
cess of  almost  everything  he  has  at- 
tempted, and  it  is  not  chance  that  has 
given  him  the  large  and  enthusiastic 
following  that  he  now  possesses. 


A  Jazz  Impression 

APROPOS  of  Ted  Husing  Radio 
Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follozving  im- 
pression of  the  great  announcer  from  Mrs. 
D orris  R.  Campbell,  Newport,  Nezv  Hamp- 
shire, who  is  a  dyed-in-thc-wool  Radio  fan 
and  listens  to  programs  from  all  over  the 
country: 

..TTERE    we    are,    ladies    and   gentle- 

-l-l-  men.  .  .  ." 

How  many  times  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  you  heard  this,  the  per- 
sonal identification  formerly  used  by  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  announcers,  from 
various  stations? 

Right  you  are — that  Voice  of  Colum- 
bia that  is  the  voice  of  Ted  Husing. 

It's  a  perfectly  good  voice,  too,  and  its 
owner  is  every  bit  as  interesting  as  he 
sounds;  a  tall,  slim,  very  personable 
young  man,  darkly  haired  and  eyed,  re- 
markably keen  of  mind  and  clever  of 
tongue.  A  lover  and  follower  of  sports, 
he  appears  to  be  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  a  square-shooter — calling  'em 
as  he  sees  'em.  And  for  all  his  veneer  of 
sophistication  and  his  years  of  experi- 
ence, he's  just  one  of  those  awfully 
likable  boys  about  whom  one  cannot  say 
too  many  nice  things. 

He  once  told  me  that  he  gets  a  tre- 
mendous thrill  out  of  his  work,  that  he 


loves  it — and  that  he  loves  jazz,  asking 
me  with  reminiscent  enthusiasm,  "  'Mem- 
ber the  original  Dixieland  Jazz  band? 
M-m-mmml!"  Hearing  him  announce 
the  programs  of  both  extremes  of  this 
musical  mode,  as  well  as  all  those  others 
of  various  degree  of  betweenity,  it 
strikes  me  what  a  gorgeous  time  he 
must  have,  on  these  broadcasts. 

It  seems  no  time  at  all  since  he  was 
the  youngest  of  the  WJZ  staff.  One  re- 
members him  pleasurably,  in  his  years 
there,  with  many  different  dance  orches- 
tras— particularly,  perhaps,  for  his  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Melody  Hour,  built  up 
around  the  Waldorf-Astoria  orchestra 
of  Harold  Leonard.  .  .  .  Harold  of  the 
facile  fiddle  and  modest  mien.  And  then 
one  night — remember?  —  the  George 
Olsen  Special,  which  made  a  mythical 
trip  with  the  close  of  each  program,  took 
him  to  Washington  where  he  had  been 
transferred  to  WRC.  There  he  did  his 
Husing-est  by  the  Suwannee  syncopa- 
tors,  also  presenting  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  orchestra  and  Meyer  Davis'  Le 
Paradis  band.  Perhaps  others,  I  don't 
know,  and  I  doubt  if  he  cared  much. 
For  Ted,  the  bored,  the  blase,  the  (bor- 
rowing of  William  Slavens  McNutt) 
"Broadway  wise  and  Forty-second 
Street  hard-boiled"  was  homesick.  It 
stuck  out  all  over  him.  To  him,  New 
York  was  heaven  and  all  other  places 
anything  but.  Well,  home  is  home  to 
most  of  us — and  Ted  got  back,  event- 
ually, to  his.  It  was  after  his  return  that 
he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  a  pianist 
with  one  of  the  orchestras  for  whom  he 
announced  (Specht's,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  which  perhaps  I  don't),  a 
song,  titled,  "Can't  You  Tell?"  There 
ensued  a  brief  sojourn  in  Boston  witli 
the  now  defunct  WBET  and  a  time  at 
WHN,  in  New  York,  but  the  new  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  system  soon  ap- 
propriated him,  and  his  pleasant  voice 
with  its  carelessly  careful  enunciation 
now  modulates  intriguingly  over  that 
hook-up,  in  announcerial  accompaniment 
to  several  of  the  CBS  dance  aggrega- 
tions, of  which  two  stand  out  clearly  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  gamut  of  jazz. 

IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  the  obviously 
carefully  woven  tapestries  of  Paul 
Whiteman's  perfectly  controlled,  per- 
fectly balanced,  perfectly  executed  jazz 
masterpieces,  deftly  and  deliberately 
shaded,  to  the  indescribable,  inimitable, 
unrestrained  riot  of  color  that  is  the 
Duke  Ellington  Jungle  band— not  more 
than  two  lopes  out,  I'd  say.  The  White- 
man  musical  machine  is  suave,  polished. 
with  the  scientific  skill  and  smooth 
speed  of  a  Tunney.  .  .  .  clear-headed, 
artful,  poised.  Perhaps  they  can  still 
play  hot,  but  this  headset  hound,  who 
still  gets  a  great  kick  out  of  every  new 
little  100-watt  station  a  few  hundred 
miles  away  that  the  old  set  pulls  in, 
hasn't  happened  to  hear  them  work  up 
much  of  a  fever  since  Henry  Busse  took 
his  hot  lips  and  his  torrid  trumpet  and 
went  places — and,  incidentally,  got  mar- 
ried, so  I  hear. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Elling- 
tons are  clever,  capable,  versatile  mu- 
sicians, they  operate  more  after  the 
fashion  of  Dempsey  ....  aggressive, 
instinctively  colorful,  with  a  powerful  if 
sometimes  rather  awkward  grace — and 
ivhat  a  punch!  Here  is  a  band  that  is  really 
different.  Whiteman  is  widely  imitated 
and  has  been  for  so  long  and  in  some 
cases  so  successfully  that  if  something 
similar  to  the  w.  k.  cigaret  test,  freely 
ballyhooed  by  the  tobacco  company  for 
whom  he  does  a  weekly  commercial  ac- 
count, were  to  be  applied,  it's  my  con- 
tention that  there's  no  telling  who'd  top 
the  list.  But  these  others,  dispensers  of 
the  bluest  and  wildest  of  rythms,  headed 
by  a  clever  Washington  lad  who  writes 


many  and  arranges  most,  if  not  all,  of 
his  band's  numbers,  well  ....  there's  a 
sweet  reed  or  two  and  a  soft,  smooth 
sax  that  can  shinny  a  colorature  like 
you'd  be  surprised! — but  for  the  most 
and  prominent  part  it's  a  husky-voiced 
tribe  of  savage-sounding  horns  and  bar- 
baric brasses  and  I,  for  one,  have  never 
caught  another  thing  on  anybody's 
wavelength  to  approach  it. 

Their  theme  song,  written  I  believe- 
by  Mr..  Ellington  himself,  is  a  hot  and 
haunting  affair,  averaging  three  more 
doohickies  up  the  back  to  the  bar  than 
Mr.  Gershwin's  famous  Rhapsody 
(which,  you  know,  is  Mr.  Whiteman's 
adopted  air-mark)  at  Mr.  Whiteman's 
bluest.  And  what  Mr.  Whiteman's  boys 
would  do  to  the  St.  Louis  Blues  in  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Ellington's  boys'  ab- 
solutely priceless  interpretation  of  that 
ageless  W.  C.  Handy  classic  is  heart- 
breaking to  contemplate — if  you  like 
your  blues  blue-.  To  paraphr'ase  the  Ray- 
bestos  Twins,  it's  NOT  a  beautiful  thought, 
and  let's  not  dwell  on  it!  Well  ....  all 
that  is  by  way  of  leading  up  to  this:  for 
both  these  bands,  differing  so  widely  in 
type,  Ted  has  supplied  most  sympa- 
thetic program  treatment — a  simple  in- 
flection of  voice,  perhaps,  rather  than 
a  fashion  of  phrasing — the  effect,  pos- 
sibly, of  his  own  unconscious  reaction 
to  the  musical  influence  of  the  moment 
....  at  any  rate,  a  subtle  something 
which  seeps  out  thru  the  sensitive  mike. 
And  concerning  that  term  "air-mark" — 

IN  MY  personal  recollections,  Ted 
Husing  and  Paul  Specht  are  pecu- 
liarly associated  because  of  a  humorous 
happening  one  evening  ....  long,  long 
ago.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with 
the  little  flat-laden  break  which  identi- 
fies this  orchestra's  programs — you 
know,  where  the  announcer  saj's,  "This 
is  Paul  Specht  .  .  .  ."  and  pauses  while 
the  band  offers  its  short  musical  signa- 
ture, then  continues  ".  .  .  .  and  his  or- 
chestra, etc.,  etc." 

This  particular  evening  Ted  began, 
according  to  formula,  "This  is  Paul 
Specht  .  .  .  ."  and  then  followed  the 
pause — a  pause  as  was  a  pause,  let  me 
tell  you — heavily  and  continuously  laden 
with  plenty  of  the  very  best  Grade  A 
syncopated  silence  and  nothin'  but.  Not 
a  last  fading  ripple  of  applause  from  the 
dancing  audience  wafted  thru  it  ...  .  not 
even  a  least  faint  rustle  of  static  inter- 
rupted the  prolonged  quiet. 

One  will  probably  never  know  just 
what  did  finally  galvanize  Mr.  Specht's 
baton  to  action,  but  at  last  the  familiar 
strains  issued  symphonically  forth. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Husing  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  broadcast  a  somewhat  shorter 
but  very  effective  silence  of.  his  own. 
after  which  he  observed,  in  the  manner 
of  one  who,  having  considered  a  deep 
and  distressing  problem  from  every 
angle  with  no  result,  washes'  his  hands 
of  it  and  resorts  to  philosophy — but 
speaking  with  a  crispness  which  re- 
moved all  trace  of  triteness  from  the 
words — "Well — better  late,  than   never." 

A  Real  Princess 

(Continued   from  page   19) 

gypsy  costume  adornments  and  head- 
dress. The  swarthy  musician  finally 
departed. 

"We  had  been  expecting_  trouble  from 
the  revolution,"  she  said  when  all 
seemed  secure.  "There  had  been  street 
disturbances.  Ruffians  had  been  prowl- 
ing around  our  house.  There  was  a 
smell  of  smoke  in  the  air.  When  it  be- 
gan to  appear  really  dangerous  we  bar- 
ricaded our  doors  as  best  we  could  and 
hid  ourselves  in  the  basement.  There 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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my  father  knelt  in  prayer  and  asked  God 
to  spare  our  lives.  By  a  miracle  we  es- 
caped although  our  house  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  We  fled  in  the  darkness 
and  found  temporary  refuge  in  Crimea. 
Oh  I  shall  never  forget*  that  night  of 
terror." 

Zinaida  was  eighteen  as  she  escaped 
from  the  Red  deluge.  Friends  of  her 
father  began  to  plan  for  her  further  pro- 
tection. 

"One  dark  night  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  was  shown  a  gray  cloaked 
figure  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  place  where  we  had  stopped.  I  was 
told  to  walk  out  on  the  street  but  not 
to  be  alarmed  if  someone  suddenly 
bumped  into  me — and,  if  all  was  well,  I 
might  be  carried  away  to  safety. 

"So  with  farewell  kisses  I  stepped  out 
to  see  what  fate  had  in  store.  Out  of  the 
mist  came  another  figure  that  bumped 
into  me.  It  seemed  but  an  accident  but 
shortly  afterward  I  was  in  an  automo- 
bile and  when  the  journey  ended  I  found 
myself  in  Constantinople." 

Through  the  influence  of  her  father's 
Turkish  friends  Zinaida  was  presented 
to  Sultana  Rafia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Abdul  Hamid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
thenceforth  was  welcomed  as  a  perma- 
nent guest  at  the  palace.  For  nine  months 
she  remained  as  companion  to  the  Sul- 
tana and  studied  to  master  the  Turkish 
language.  When  she  had  become  suffi- 
ciently proficient  she  was  presented  at 
court  and  at  once  attained  wide  popu- 
larity. It  was  a  remarkable  experience 
for  her  and  almost  like  a  tale  from 
Arabian  Nights.  She  was  called  upon 
to  sing  at  all  important  functions.  Thus 
she  became  acquainted  with  many  im- 
portant personages. 

<<T  ET'S  have  a  little  light/'  said  Bob 

JLi  as  he  came  toward  Zinaida  and  me 
to  assist  with  details  that  the  Russian 
songstress  had  modestly  withheld.  He 
had  already  pressed  a  button  and  a  soft 
radiance  mantled  the  bright  colors  in  the 
shawl  Zinaida  had  draped  over  her 
shoulders. 

Zinaida  smiled  and  Bob  recalled  the 
incident  that  led  to  her  departure  from 
the  palace  of  the  Sultana.  It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  her  recitals  when  there 
chanced  to  be  among  the  distinguished 
guests  the  famous  Russian,  Michael 
Tolstoy,  son  of  the  great  novelist  and 
philosopher.  He  was  moved  to  tears  by 
her  vivid  interpretation  of  old  Russian 
folk  songs.  He  thought  of  his  compa- 
triots exiled  in  Paris  and  with  the 
thought  came  the  demand  that  Zinaida 
should  accompany  him  there  to  sing  for 
them  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a 
Russia  that  had  gone. 

Thus  from  Turkey  to  France  Zinaida 
moved  in  the  next  step  of  her  career 
and  made  her  debut  as  a  professional 
artist.  She  was  accepted  there  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  she  had 
been  received  in  Turkey.  She  sang  the 
real  music  of  Russia,  folk  songs  and 
classics.  She  appeared  at  many  diplo- 
matic social  functions,  was  known  to 
President  Millerand;  Alfonso,  King  of 
Spain;  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  and 
our  own  late  countryman,  Ambassador 
Myron  Herrick. 

Life  had  suddenly  become  for  her  all 
that  her  parents  could  have  dreamed 
before  those  dark,  dreadful  days  at 
Koursk.  Destiny  led  her  on.  At  one  of 
her  numerous  concerts  in  Paris  a  short 
stocky  individual,  obviously  a  Russian, 
leaned  forward  most  attentively  in  his 
chair  a&she  sang.  His  eyes  grew  bright, 
a  happy  smile  spread  over  his  face.  It 
was  Balieff,  famous  director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Chauve  Souris.  He  needed  a  color- 
tura  soprano  and  had  searched  every- 
where for  someone  who  could  sing  to 


his  satisfaction  The  Nightingale.  In 
Zinaida  he  found  the  one  for  whom  he 
had  searched  in  vain.  And  Zinaida 
joined  him. 

With  the  American  presentation  of 
Chauve  Souris  Zinaida  found  herself  in 
the  swift  flow  of  events  that  bring  her 
to  the  present  moment.  She  has  toured 
the  country  in  concerts  and  vaudeville. 
Joining  the  talented  staff  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  she  became  a 
star.  Besides  the  two  performances 
weekly  as  La  Palina  she  is  featured  in 
the  Russian  program,  Around  the 
Samovar.  Her  next  goal  is  Covent 
Garden  in  London. 

SUDDENLY  while  we  three  sat  there 
in  the  half  light,  doors  were  opened 
on  both  sides  of  the  studio.  Musicians 
came  sauntering  in  with  instrument 
cases.  A  young  operator  inspected  two 
microphones  and  moved  them  to  another 
part  of  the  room.  We  stood  up  to  make 
more  room  as  other  artists  and  guests 
entered. 

"I  think  you  have  the  whole  story  now 
with  Mr.  Taplinger's  help,"  smiled 
Zinaida  with  an  expression  that  re- 
minded me  of  that  mystic  smile  of  the 
Madonna.  "And  if  you  really  would  like 
a  picture  I'm  sure  Mr.  Taplinger  will 
arrange  it." 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Thrale 

(Continued  from  page  102) 
a  scent  for  a  story  incomparably  keener 
than  that  of  any  man  on  his  staff;  his 
estimates  of  men  were  formed  instanta- 
neously. He  picked  Thrale  as  a  big  man 
at  sight;  listened  to  my  story  and 
Thrale's  curt  confirmation  of  my  state- 
ment; nodded  his  head. 

Just  how  he  managed  it  I  don't  know. 
But  that  afternoon  an  ambulance  deliv- 
ered the  patient,  "John  Brown,"  at  Har- 
mon's door.  Thrale  was  waiting;  he  was 
like  a  cat  in  his  nervous  eagerness. 

Brown  was  a  tall  man,  with  hair 
slightly  grey  at  the  temples.  His  hands 
were  coarse  and  rough;  his  face  was 
tanned,  as  if  from  exposure  to  wind  and 
sun.  He  was  extraordinarily  gentle;  he 
shook  hands   with   Thrale  very_  quietly. 

"Doctor?"  he  said,  uncertainly.  "I 
don't  know  who   I   am — " 

"Suppose  you  had  to  guess,"  said 
Thrale.  "Who  would  you  guess  you 
were — or  what?" 

"John  Brown,"  he  said. 

"Surely.  But  what  are  you?  What 
should  you  guess  you  had  done?" 

"Artist!"  said  Brown,  startlingly— -to 
me,  at  least,  though  I  saw  the  quick 
flash  of  triumph  in  Thrale's  eyes. 

"Well — let's  see,"  said  Thrale.  He 
took  me  aside. 

"I  want  your  help  in  this  next  test," 
he  said.  "I'm  going  to  call  a  list  of 
words  over  to  him.  He  is  to  say  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  his  mind  in  answer. 
You  are  to  note  his  answers  and  the  time 
it  takes  him  to  give  them." 

He  gave  me  a  stop  watch,  and  with 
paper  and  pencil  I  made  ready. 

THRALE  began  with  a  number  of 
ordinary  words.  He  called,  for  ex- 
ample, "cat,"  and  almost  instantly 
Brown  replied,  "dog."  So  with  "pen" 
and  "paper,"  "fire"  and  "hot,"  "ice"  and 
"snow,"  and  a  dozen  more.  The  answers 
came  without  hesitation;  the  average 
time  was  a  second  or  less — I  was  to  time 
these  in  fifths  of  a  second.  Then  came 
the  word  "capital."  There  was  a  per- 
ceptible hesitation;  the  answer  was  not 
"Washington,"  which  had  been  my  own 
instinctive  response,  but  "column."  A 
little  later  Thrale  called  "order";  the 
swift  reaction  in  my  own  mind  was 
"knighthood."  But  Brown,  almost  as 
quickly,  said  "Doric"  and  again,  watch- 


ing Thrale,  I  saw  his  eyes  flash.  Again 
came  a  string  of  unimportant  words;  one 
of  them,  "cliff,"  developed  great  hesita- 
tion and  doubt  in  Brown,  and  the  final 
reply,  after  nearly  five  seconds,  "can." 
Then  came,  boldly,  it  seemed  to  me, 
"architecture."  The  reply  amazed  me — 
it  was  "Vitruvius."  Thrale  had  to  tell 
me,  later,  that  this  was  the  name  of  the 
first  classical  writer  upon  architecture! 

The  name  "Anne"  was  called;  in- 
stantly Brown  replied  "can."  To  "can," 
a  little  later,  he  replied,  perversely  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  "root."  I  could  go  on 
indefinitely;  Thrale  carried  the  test  to 
wearying  lengths.  But  he  ended  it  at 
last;  saw  to  it  that  Brown  was  made 
comfortable,  and  then,  with  me  watching 
him,  attacked  our  notes. 

"Look  at  those  reactions  to  architec- 
tural terms!"  he  said.  "To  'capital'  he 
says  'column.'  To  'order'  'Doric' — one  of 
the  classical  orders  of  the  art!  And  old 
Vitruvius !  How  many  men,  except  arch- 
itects, ever  heard  of  that  old  Roman?" 

The  thing  was, uncanny — and,  to  me,  it 
began  to  be  convincing. 

"I  can't  explain  it  in  detail,"  said 
Thrale.  "But  what  has  happened  is  this. 
This  man  was  leading  a  life,  was  doing 
things,  that  didn't  correspond  with  his 
real  desires.  Those  desires,  for  some 
reason,  he  couldn't  gratify.  He  may 
have  been  in  love  with  some  woman  al- 
ready married,  and  have  decided  to  bury 
the  thought  of  her.  What  he  did,  you 
see,  if  that's  it,  was  to  deny  to  himself 
that  he  cared  for  her — instead  of  admit- 
ting it  and  beating  his  illicit  wish.  So 
— the  wish  disappeared  into  his  subcon- 
scious mind.  I  don't  know  yet — but  it 
will  all  come  out!  He  can't  hide  the 
truth  from  me!" 

t<"VTOU  mean  tests  like  this  game  with 
A  words  will  bring  it?" 

"Those  and  others,"  said  Thrale,  ex- 
ultingly.  "That's  the  method  of  psycho- 
analysis, Morgan — developed  by  Freud, 
in  Vienna.  I'll  get  him  through  his 
dreams,  too.  Those  wishes  and  thoughts 
are  always  stirring.  When  a  man's  asleep 
the  forces  that  bury  such  thoughts  are 
weak — and  they  emerge,  disguised,  in 
dreams.  But  we  hold  the  key  to  the 
symbolism  of  such  dreams.  Oh — he  has 
no  more  chance  to  hide  his  secret  from 
me  than  the  child  that  denies  it  has 
stolen  the  jam  while  its  fingers  are  cov- 
ered with  it!" 

"Why  did  he  say  'can'  to  'cliff'?"  I 
asked. 

"He  shied  off  from  'ledge'  entirely," 
he  said.  "But  there  was  'can'  to  'Anne' 
— just  as  to  'cliff.'  'Ledge'  came  in  there 
somewhere — and  'root'  to  'can.'  Re- 
member the  name  'Anne  Rutledge.'  He 
doesn't  want  to  remember  it — but  it's 
storming  at  the  gates  of  his  conscious- 
ness all  the  time.  Wait — this  was  only 
a  start!" 

Next  day  there  was  more.  _  This  time 
Thrale  spent  much  time  making  Brown 
guess  the  answers  to  questions. 

"What- is  your  name?"  he  would  ask, 
and  when  Brown  shook  his  head  and 
said,  gently,  that  he  did  not  know, 
Thrale  would  say,  "Yes— but  if  you  had 
to  guess?" 

And  Brown  made  different  guesses. 
First  it  was  Graham;  then  Anderson; 
then  Drew — even  I  jumped  at  that — 
then  Bray.  Thrale  made  him  guess 
whether  or  not  he  was  married,  and  he 
guessed,  with  great  emphasis,  that  he 
was.  To  whom?  I  listened  eagerly; 
I  jumped  when  the  answer  came. 

"Miss  Leonard!"  he  said. 

And  he  betrayed  symptoms  of  great 
excitement;  he  complained,  too,  of  a 
headache.  Thrale  ended  the  tests  ab- 
ruptly, and  dragged  me  to  the  Planet 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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Pobst  Blue  Ribbon  Brew  is  not  just  OFF  THE  BOAT.  It  comes  from  MILWAUKEE,  aged  and  mellowed. 
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office.  Once  more  he  went  through  all 
the  clippings.  He  fairly  cried  out  in 
triumph,  at  last. 

£4  XX  ERE  we  are!"  he  cried.     "Here's 
XX  a    friend    of    Brayden's,    talking 
about     his     case.      Look     up     Leonard 
Loomis — ■" 

I  found  a  slender  envelope  bearing 
the  name.  The  first  clipping  was  an 
obituary  notice;  Loomis  had  been  dead 
a  year.  He  had  been  a  comparatively 
young  man;  a  lawyer;  he  had  left  a  wife. 
There  was  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Loomis, 
clipped  from  a  magazine — a  picture 
taken  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  four 
years  or  so  before.  Thrale  pounced 
upon  it. 

"Good!"  he  said.  "Look,  Morgan! 
Blonde.    Rather  an  ordinary  type — " 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  strikingly 
beautiful  woman,  and  I  said  so. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Thrale,  impatiently. 
"It's  the  type  I'm  talking  of.  The  point, 
is  this — I  told  you  this  man  asked  his 
questions  only  of  women,  and  of  a  par- 
ticular type?  His  fiancee  didn't  corre- 
spond to  that  type  at  all — she  was  dark, 
with  black  hair — the  antithesis  of  this 
picture.  He  approached  only  women 
who  resembled,  no  matter  how  vaguely, 
this  Mrs.  Loomis." 

"Well — "  I  said.  "Shall  you  get  in 
touch  with  her?" 

"Of  course!"  he  said.  "You  can  see 
where  we  stand  now!  We're  like  the 
boy  who  has  a  problem  in  algebra  to 
solve  and  looks  up  the  answer  in  the 
back  of  the  book.  He  still  has  to  find 
out  how  that  answer  is  reached.  We 
have  to  find  out  what  became  of  Bray- 
den  during  the  period  of  his  amnesia. 
He  was  probably  near  a  recovery  of  his 
memory  when  they  picked  him  up — but 
their  treatment  would  have  made  the 
amnesia  more  powerful  than  ever." 

We  found  that  Mrs.  Loomis  was  liv- 
ing with  her  parents  in  Boston.  Thrale 
dragged  me  over  with  him,  on  the  mid- 
night train;  we  called  on  her  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  a 
woman  of  thirty.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  although  not  in  heavy  mourning; 
there  were  traces  of  great  beauty  in  her 
pale,  rather  wistful  face.  I  introduced 
myself  first;  Thrale  occupied  himself 
by  staring  at  her  in  the  most  discon- 
certing way. 

"This  is  Dr.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Loomis,"  I 
said.  "We  are  here  because  you  were 
a  friend  of  Andrew  Brayden — " 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  I  saw 
Thrale  start. 

"The  fact  is,"  I  went  on,  "that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  you  may  be 
able  to  identify  a  victim  of  amnesia  as 
Mr.  Brayden — " 

"Andrew!"  she  said. 

"TVTRS-  LOOMIS!"     Thrale's  voice 

1VX  was  surprisingly  gentle.  "I  have 
some  curious  questions  to  ask.  I  hope 
they  will  not  offend  you.  Was  Mr. 
Brayden  in  love  with  you?" 

She    colored    painfully   and    hesitated. 

"I — he  never — "  Suddenly  she  shook 
her  head,  and  made  a  sweeping  gesture 
with  her  hand.     She  faced  him  proudly. 

"Yes!"  she  said.  "He  was!  He  never 
said  so.     But  I  know  it.     I  won't  lie — " 

"Thank  you!"  said  Thrale.  "I  meet 
few  people  I  can  really  respect,  Mrs. 
Loomis — and  you  are  one  of  them.  You 
— returned  his  feeling?" 

"I — I've  scarcely  admitted  that  to  my- 
self!" she  said.  "But — yes,  I  think  it 
has  been  true  for  a  long  time." 

"Then — will  you  come  back  to  New 
York  with  us  at  once,  Mrs.  Loomis?  I 
will  try  to  explain  what  has  happened. 
I  think  you  can  restore  Mr.  Brayden's 
memory — and  I  think  you  and  he  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  one  another." 


She  hesitated  only  a  moment,  and 
agreed.  We  caught  the  first  train;  that 
evening  Thrale,  after  seeing  Brayden 
alone  for  a  moment,  took  Mrs.  Loomis 
in.  Brayden  knew  her  at  once.  The 
effect  of  seeing  her  was  amazing.  In- 
credulity, bewilderment,  doubt,  came 
and  went  in  his  eyes,  to  be  banished  by 
a  look  of  supreme  joy. 

"Why — Margaret!"  he  said.  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  I — I  seem  to  have  been 
ill.  I'm  not  awfully  clear  about  things. 
But  it's  bully  of  you  to  be  here!  How's 
old  Len?" 

Thrale  shook  his  head. 

"Mr.  Loomis  isn't  here,"  he  said. 
"You  know  Mrs.  Loomis?  You  know 
that  you  are  Andrew  Brayden?" 

"Of  course!"  said  Brayden,  impati- 
ently. And  then  he  looked  uncertain. 

"Look  here!"  he  said.  "There's  some- 
thing queer.  I  haven't  been— forgetting 
my  name — ?" 

"Yes,  you  have — but  don't  worry 
about  it  now,"  said  Thrale.  "You — well, 
you  have  forgotten  everything  about 
yourself  for  some  time.  Now — what  is 
your  last  memory — ?" 

Brayden  cried  out,  suddenly. 

"Good  God!"  he  said.  "My  wedding 
— Anne — " 

He  seized  Thrale's  arm. 

"How  long  have  I  been — ill?"  he 
cried.     "Does  everyone  understand?" 

"QTEADY!"     said     Thrale.      "Yes— 

^J  everyone  understands  —  or  will. 
You've  lost  two  years  and  a  half — but 
you've  gained  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  Mrs.  Loomis — if  you  will  wait  out- 
side?" 

And  then,  very  gently,  with  more  ten- 
derness than  I  could  have  guessed  he 
possessed,  Thrale  explained  matters  to 
Brayden.  He  told,  him  of  his  disappear- 
ance; of  Anne  Rutledge's  marriage  six 
months  before;  of  Loomis's  death. 

"You  will  have  to  be  patient  a  little 
longer,"  he  said.  "You're  not  ready  yet 
to  grasp  everything  I  can  tell  you.  And 
we  will  have  to  find  out  all  about  these 
last  years.  But  there's  plenty  of  time. 
The  great  thing  is  that  you  needn't  feel 
guilt,  any  longer,  when  you  acknowl- 
edge to  yourself  that  you  love  your 
friend's  wife." 

Brayden  slumped  in  his  chair.  I  was 
concerned,  but  Thrale  smiled. 

"Best  thing  for  him,"  he  said.  "He'll 
be  all  right  when  he  comes  out  of  it. 
H'm!  It's  a  pleasant  settlement — but 
how  absurdly  simple  the  case  was!  It 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  interesting.  And 
it  degenerated  into  one  a  child  could 
have  solved — or  even  an  old  fashioned 
psychiatrist!  Still — you  have  your  story!" 

That  was  true  enough.  Harmon  and 
I  planned  that  story  together;  really,  we 
printed  little  more  than  the  fact  that 
Brayden  had  been  found,  and  hinted  at 
Thrale's  method.  Even  so,  it  was  a 
sensational  story— the  Planet,  naturally, 
beat  the  town  and  the  country.  Bray- 
den's wanderings,  which  he  had  comple- 
tely 'forgotten'  were  revealed  by  Thrale; 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  as  well  as  ever, 
and  as  normal  as  the  next  man.  He  and 
Mrs.  Loomis  were  married  a  year  later. 

Thrale  was,  or  professed  to  be,  an- 
noyed by  the  complimetns  Harmon  paid 
him. 

"The  case  was  ridiculously  simple," 
he  said.  "There's  a  reason  for  every- 
thing. No  action  is  without  a  motive. 
Find  out  why  people  do  things  and  you 
hold  the  key  to  every  mystery.  In 
Brayden's  case  the  whole  thing  was  like 
a  solved  puzzle  the  moment  we  had  his 
motive.  It's  so  in  all  the  criminal  mys- 
teries— the  mystery  persists  because  de- 
tectives and  police  don't  know  enough 
to  concentrate  on  motives  and  let  every- 
thing else  go  hang  until  they  have  found 


ur- 


them.  Why — there's  this  Janney  mur- 
der-" 

"What?"  Harmon  and  I  cried  to- 
gether, and  Harmon  said:  "Do  you 
mean  you  think  you  could  solve  that?" 

The  Janney  murder  had  baffled  the 
police  and  the  best  detective  agencies  in 
America.  There  was  nothing  to  work 
upon — nothing  that  gave  a  hint  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  crime,  nothing  to  point 
to  its  perpetrator. 

"Come  off,  Thrale!"  I  said.  "You 
couldn't  touch  that—" 

"I'll  solve  it  if  I  get  the  chance,"  said 
Thrale,  and  looked  at  Harmon. 

"I — think — you'll— have  the  chance," 
said  Harmon,  in  his  slow,  emphatic  way. 

The  Gigolo  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slip  in  the 
rising  moonlight  I  noted  another  small 
boat  tossing,  evidently  waiting  for  some- 
one. As  an  arc  light  on  the  other  wharf 
swung  in  the  smart  breeze,  it  revealed 
the  face  of  one  man  in  the  boat.  To  my 
surprise  it  was  the  same  face  that  Ken- 
nedy and  I  had  seen  watching  on  the 
corner  as  though  he  might  have  been  a 
look-out  just  before  the  raid. 

I  called  Craig's  attention  to  him,  but 
'as  the  fellow  did  not  seem  ready  to 
move  and  was  certainly  not  watching 
us,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
to  do  but  to  let  him  alone.  In  fact,  we 
forgot  him  a  few  moments  later  when 
we  were  underway,  slipping  out  into  the 
choppy  waves,  down  past  Governor's 
Island  to  the  left  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  right. 

As  we  were  gliding  along  through  the 
Narrows  and  in  the  Upper  Bay  we 
passed  a  couple  of  police  boats  on  the 
hunt  for  rum  smugglers.  Kennedy  was 
talking  an  order  of  a  thousand  cases 
and  this  caused  him  to  express  a  fear 
that  it  would  never  get  through. 

Deitz  merely  laughed.  "Delivery 
guaranteed  for  ten  dollars  a  case  added 
to  what  you  pay  out  here  for  it!" 

"But  I've  heard  of  its  costing  that 
just  to  lighter  it,"  I  interposed. 

"TVTOT  ME!"  protested  Deitz.  "I'll 
-L  *  run  it  ashore — somewhere — get 
it  on  four  trucks — my  trucks  carry  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  each — and 
deliver  it  anywhere  you  say — ten  dollars 
a  case  for  delivery.     How  about  that?" 

I  marvelled  at  the  organization  of  it 
all.  Of  course,  everyone  was  taking  a 
chance.  But  this  man  talked  of  it  as 
though  the  science  of  booze  blockade- 
running  had  reduced  the  thing  to  a  state 
where  he  could  quote  liquor  like  cotton. 

Still,  as  we  chug-chugged  along  down 
in  the  expanse  of  the  lower  bay  and 
around  Sandy  Hook  into  the  ocean,  I 
was  convinced  that  some  at  least  of  the 
swift-moving  craft  we  saw  now  and 
then  were  revenue  boats,  fast  cruisers 
of  the  Dry  Navy. 

Nothing  shook  the  confidence  of 
Deitz  who  continued  to  descant  on  the 
quality  of  his  goods,  his  reputation  for 
prompt  and  satisfactory  service  and  his 
credit.  Every  statement  called  forth 
an  acquiescent  nod  from  the  skipper  of 
the  "Skoal,"  a  thick-handed,  blond 
progeny  of  Norse  Vikings. 

It  was  not  quite  three  hours  after  we 
started  and  some  miles  southeast  of 
Ambrose  Lightship  when  we  sighted  a 
part  of  the  liquor  fleet,  as  free  as  if  it 
were  no  man's  sea  out  here  within  the 
very  beams  of  Scotland  Lightship  and 
Sandy  Hook  Lightship. 

I  counted  a  dozen  of  them  as  -we  ran 
along,  and  there  were  more  than  that 
which  I  could  not  see.  This  was  the 
Bahama  rum  fleet  just  off  shore  in  the 
safety  zone,  hove  to,  or  riding  at  anchor 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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ACH  year  thousands 
of  not-really-sick-but-not- 
really-well  people  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  French  Lick 
Springs,  to  drink  the  health- 
impregnated  waters  that 
abound  here.  Yearly  the 
same  people  return  to  their  homes, 
health  and  vitality  restored  by 
the  magic  of  Nature's  own 
medicine. 

For  hundreds  of  years 
this  famous  spa  has  been 
the  rendezvous  of  the  ail- 
ing.  The  Indians  knew 
French  Lick  before  the 
white  man  came.  Then  the 
early  settlers  discovered 
the    properties    of    th 
waters,    and    they,    to 
spread  the  fame  of  French 
Lick  far  and  wide.  In  re- 
cent years  French  Lick  has 
become   known    throughout  the 
world  as  America's  greatest  health 
resort — a  spa  comparable  to  those 


at  Aix,  Vichy,  Baden,  Carlsbad, 
in  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  a  trip  to  French 
Lick  Springs  is   not  within  the 
reach  of  all.  And  so,  years  ago, 
the  medical  staff  at  the  spa  decid- 
ed to  make  the  health-giving 
waters    available   to  everyone. 
The  solution  was  a 
simple  one.  It  involved 
fortifying  and  bottling 
the  water  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  French 
Lick  Springs  —  Pluto. 


Here  it  is  fortified,  placed  in  steri- 
lized bottles,  and  shipped  out  to 
drug  stores  in  every  section  of 
the  country. 

Pluto  Water  is  recommended  by 
physicians,  because  it  gently  but 
thoroughly  washes  the  eliminative 
tract  clean  of  the  waste  substances 
that  are  the  underlying  cause  of  ill 
health.  It  acts  quickly — thirty  min- 
utes to  two  hours — yet  it  cannot 
gripe,  cannot  harm  delicate  tissues. 
And  since  it  is  a  pure,  natural  min- 
eral water,  it  is  non-habit-forming. 
Its  action  is  that  of  a  wash — not  an 
intestinal  stimulant. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water,  bottled 
at  French  Lick,  Indiana,  is  sold 
at  drug  stores  everywhere,  and  at 
fountains. 


LUTO  WATER 

d/lmericds  laxative  Mineral  Water 
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The  Gigolo  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  116) 

saucily.  As  our  Norse  skipper  ran  us 
close  to  some  of  them  we  were  taken 
for  buyers  and  greeted  with  offers  of 
varied  and  assorted  liquors  at  prices 
that  fell  sharply  under  what  was  really 
international   competition. 

Here  and  there  I  saw  a  steamer,  a 
trawler,  at  anchor,  looking  mightily  ex- 
pectant as  they  smudged  the  horizon 
further  out.  There  were  even  some  aux- 
iliary schooners  outside  the  twelve-mile 
limit  and  the  stuff  they  had  for  sale  was 
Scotch  and  Canadian  liquors. 

I  learned  from  the  skipper  that  there 
were  many  Nova  Scotian  and  New  Eng- 
land vessels,  that  some  came  down  from 
Canada  to  unload,  then  went  on  to  the 
Bahamas  for  a  new  cargo,  coming  back 
and  going  on  again  to  Canada  for  more, 
swinging  around  the  big  circuit,  as  it 
were.    They  were  migratory  birds. 

I  HAD  HEARD  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  rum  fleet  being  mythical, 
that  it  was  press-agent  talk  to  promote 
bootleg  sales.  But  what  of  this  schooner, 
a  slate-gray  craft  from  Halifax?  Why 
was  it  down  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Great  Banks  where  fish  are  about 
as  plentiful  as  anywhere  in  the  world, 
to  cast  its  nets  in  waters  off  New  York 
where  fish  are  pitifully  few? 

The  skipper  changed  his  course  and 
swung  across  the  trough  of  a  restless 
sea.  The  "Skoal"  plunged  her  nose  into 
the  swells  that  mark  the  deep  water 
some  twenty-five  or  more  miles  out 
from  the  Battery. 

"I  don't  know  the  All  Alone',"  con- 
fessed Deitz  after  a  conference  with  the 
skipper.  "Nor  does  the  Swede.  We're 
going  to  put  in  and  ask  this  Frenchman 
here.    I  buy  from  him  sometimes." 

We  had  run  alongside  a  schooner  with 
no   topmasts,   all   stripped   down,   ready 


for  any  gale  or  anything  else.  The  cap- 
tain had  signs  hung  out  quoting  prices 
— just  like  gasoline.  If  he  found  com- 
petition he  cut  the  price  to  meet  it. 

"This  chap's  a  wonder,"  explained 
Deitz.  "The  eels  aren't  any  slicker  than 
he  is.  The  government's  been  trying  to 
get  him  a  long  time." 

A  couple  of  cargo  booms  swung  out 
from  the  masts  and  over  the  side  hung 
rope  fenders  as  inviting  as  a  door-mat 
with  "Welcome"  worked  on  it.  The 
lookout  shouted.  I  could  not  make  out 
what  he  called,  nor  the  reply  of  our 
Viking,  but  a  couple  of  other  muffled 
figures  appeared  on  deck  and  stolidly 
watched  us  until  we  came  around  to  the 
lee,  then  helped  us  aboard. 

Down  in  the  cabin,  with  my  eyes  wide, 
I  saw  that  guns  were  everywhere,  and 
knives.  It  was  the  mangiest  looking 
crew  imaginable.    The  captain  was  not 

(Continued  on  page  120) 


Nominate  43  Stations 

Following  are  the  stations  whose 
nomination  for  the  World's  Most  Pop- 
ular Station  were  received  up  to  the 
last  minute  before  Radio  Digest  went 
to  press  for  the  November  issue: 

Nominated 

East  City  Votes 

KDKA    Pittsburgh 8 

WBZA    Boston 1 

WPG  Atlantic  City 1 

WABC   New  York  City 3 

WBZA Boston    1 

WCAU Philadelphia 1 

WEAF New  York  City 3 

WGR Buffalo l 

WHAM Rochester 1 

WOR Newark 2 

WPG  Atlantic  City 3 

WRC  Washington,  D.  C 1 

WTIC Hartford  1 


Nominated 

South  City  Votes 

WCOA   Pensacola 1 

WFLA    Clearwater 1 

VVH  AS Louisville 1 

WSMB   New  Orleans 3 

WWNC Ashville 1 

WSM  Nashville    ........ 1 

KWKH Shreveport    . .' 3 

Mid-West 

KFH Wichita  1 

KMOX St.  Louis 4 

KSTP St.  Paul 2 

KYW Chicago  6 

WBBM Chicago 6 

WBCM Bay  City 1 

WCCO    Minneapolis 1 

WCFL Chicago  11 

WENR Chicago  5 

WFBM   Indianapolis  ' 1 

WGBF Evansville 1 

WGN  Chicago  5 

WJJD   Chicago  4 

WJR   Detroit 2 

WHK Cleveland 1 

WLS  Chicago 14 

WLW  Cincinnati 23 

WMAQ Chicago 9 

WTMJ Milwaukee   3 

West 

KOA  Denver    1 

WBAP Ft.  Worth 4 

KVOO Tulsa,  Okla 1 


Far  West 

KFI   


Los  Angeles   1 


If  your  favorite  station  has  not  al- 
ready been  nominated,  cut  out  and  fill 
in  your  nomination  blank  on  page  3. 
Also  fill  in  Ballot  No.  2  and  mail  at 
once  to  Popular  Station  Editor,  Radio 
Digest,  510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
If  your  favorite  station  is  already  nom- 
inated, cut  out  the  No.  3  Ballot  and  send 
it  made  out  to  the  station  of  your  choice. 


Rules  and  Conditions  for  Most  Popular  Station  Qold  Cup 

Award  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
or  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1929, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  March  20,  1930. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  March 
20,   1930. 

2.  Balloting  will  be  by  means  of  cou- 
pons appearing  in  each  monthly  issue  of 
RADIO  DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots 
issued  only  when  requested  at  the  time 
of  receipt  of  paid  in  advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  subscrip- 
tion agencies  according  to  the  schedule 
given  in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly,  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes  will 
be   allowed. 

For  the  complete'  series  of  the  six  con  - 
secutively  numbered  coupons,  sent  in  at 
one  time,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt 
of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions, 
old  or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST 
when    received    direct    and    not    through 


subscription    agencies    according    to    the 
following  voting  schedule: 

1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription   $4.00       ISO  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    8.00       325  votes 

3  -  year;  three  1  - 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions direct..  12.00       500  votes 

4- year;  four  1-year; 
two  2-year;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions  direct..  16.00       750  votes 

5 -year;  five  1-year; 
one  2  -  year,  and 
one  3-year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1  -  year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    20.00    1,000  votes 

10-year;  ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;    two   4-year 
and  one  2  or  two 
1  -  year;     two     5- 
year   paid   in    ad- 
vance   mail     sub- 
scriptions  direct..  40.00    2,500  votes 
5.    For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts.    Canada  will  comprise  the  sixth 
district.    District  number  one,  known  as 
the    "EAST"    will   include   the   states   <]f 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  District  number  two,  known  as 
the  "SOUTH,"  will  comprise  the  states 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky.  District  num- 
ber three,  known  as  the  "MIDDLE- 
WEST,"  will  include  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  District  num- 
ber four,  known  as  the  WEST,"  will 
comprise  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  District  number  five, 
known  as  the  "FAR  WEST,"  will  con- 
sist of  the  states  of  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  District  number  six,  known 
as  Canada,  will  comprise  the  entire  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

6.  The  broadcasting  station  holding 
the  highest  number  of  votes  of  all  six 
districts  will  be  declared  the  WORLD'S 
MOST  POPULAR  BROADCASTING 
STATION  and  will  be  awarded  a  Gold 
Cup.  After  the  grand  prize  winner  is 
eliminated,  the  broadcasting  station  hold- 
ing the  highest  vote  in  the  district  in 
which  they  are  located  will  be  declared 
to  be  the  most  popular  station  of  their 
district  and  each  awarded  a  Silver  Cup. 
No  broadcasting  station  is  to  receive 
more  than  one  prize. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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Free  proof  you 


CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


RADIO? 


Why 


continue  to 
struggle  for 
years  on  a  meager  salary?  Why  put  off  the 
success  that  can  so  easily  be  yours  when 
in  possibly  only  9  months,  you  —  like 
hundreds  of  other  men — can  be  headed 
straight  for  a  bright  financial  future? 
Radio  pay*  big — salaries  from  $2,000  to 
$25,000  3  year  are  common. 

Astounding  World'Wide 
Opportunities 

A  gloric*u9  future  awaits  you  in  this  huge 
industry.  Millions  of  sets  need  servicing, 
thousands  of  ships  require  radio  opera- 
tors ...  manufacturers  and  broadcasting 
stations  throughout  the  land  are  eagerly 
seeking  trained  men ...  and  now,  nation- 
wide radio  telegraph  service,  telephony, 
television,  photoradiograms  open  up  thou- 
sands of  new  and  amazing  opportunities. 

Magnificent  Laboratory  Outfit  Makes  It 
Easy  To  Learn  At  Home 

You  don't  have  to  know  an  antenna  from 


a  vacuum  tube.  By  means  of  this  marvel- 
ous, simplified  home  training  course, 
sponsored  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  .  .  .  you  can  now  prepare  for 
success  in  every  phase  of  Radio.  The  re- 
markable outlay  of  apparatus  given  to  you 
with  this  course  .  .  .  enables  you  to  learn 
by  actual  practice  how  to  solve  every 
problem  in  radio  work . . .  such  as  repair- 
ing, installing  and  servicing  fine  sets.  That's 
why  you,  too,  upon  graduation  can  have 
the  confidence  and  ability  to  command 
big  money. 


Only  Training  Course  Backed  bylHadio 
Corporation  of  America 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  always  posted 
in  newest  up-to-the-minute  developments 
in  Radio.  That's  why  they  are  always  in 
big  demand.  The  progress  of  Radio  is 
measured  by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
great  engineers  in  the  huge  research 
laboratories  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  This  gigantic  organization  sets 
the  standards  for  the  entire  industry  .  .  . 
and  sponsors  every  lesson  in  the  course. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

This  marvelous  home-laboratory  training 
practically  insures  your  success  by  pre- 
paring you  thoroughly  in  every  phase  of 
Radio  manufacturing,  servicing,  broad- 
casting, photoradiograms,  television  and 
airplane  radio  equipment.  As  a  student 
you  will  receive  an  agreement  signed  by 
the  president  of  this  school  assuring  you 


of  complete  satisfaction  upon  completion 
of  your  training — or  your  money  will  be 
instantly  refunded. 

Read  This  Free  Book 

The  young  men  in  Radio  today  will  be  the 
industrial  leaders  of  tomorrow  .  .  .  that's 
what  happened  in  the  automobile  business 
...  in  aviation  .  .  .  and  in  every  other 
essential  industry . . .  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  climb  with  this  tremendous 
industry ! 

Free  .  .  .  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  Radio  ...  50  fascinating  pages  .  .  . 
each  one  packed  with  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions about  the  brilliant  opportuni- 
ties in  this  fast-growing  profession.  See 
for  yourself  why  R.  I.  A.  training  has 
placed  thousands  of  men  in  well  paid 
positions — usually  from  3  to  10  days  after 
graduation.  Mail  this  coupon  now  and 
receive  your  Free  Book. 

F  R  E 

This    fascinating    book 
on   Radio's   glorious 
opportunities  .  .  .  writ- 
ten   by    one    of 
America's  well- 
known     radio 
experts. 


Mail  this 
coupon 


RADIO     INSTITUTE     OF     AMERICA 


RadioOperator$90-$200pcrrnonthwithallexpensespaid.BroadcastOperator$l.800-$4.800 
a  year.  Radio  Repair  Mechanic  $l.80O-$4.000aycau  Radio  Inspector  $2,0QO-$4.500  a  year. 


RADIO  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

Oept.  RD-IO, 

326  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  5C*-page  book 
which  illustrates  the  brilliant  opportunities  in  Radio  and 
describes  your  laboratory-method  of  instruction   it  home 

Name 

Address 
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The  Gigo^10  Mystery 

.„  ,  „d  from  page  118) 

(Lontinuedbut  at  iast  he  came  jn>  a 

saucily.  As  r.cd,  frayed  black  man  who 
close  to  srlJeitz  warily  in  West  Indian 
f or  y  ■  .^-American. 

All  the  while  I  was  watching  the 
ratty  crew  and  wondering  what  besides 
those  we  saw  might  be  under  cover 
down  below  in  the  hold  or  up  in  the 
fo'castle. 

WHAT  AN  atmosphere,  I  thought, 
for  murder,  for  any  crime  that  ran 
against  the  laws  of  God  or  man! 

A  question  about  the  tanker  "All 
Alone"  elicited  first  a  gruff  grunt.  It 
was  an  invitation  to  keep  off  the  secrets 
of  the  business.  But  Deitz  was  too  im- 
portant a  customer  to  be  put  off  with  a 
grunt.  The  captain  finally  whispered 
hoarsely  to  him  and  gestured  in  a  gen- 
eral direction  southward. 

Over  the  perilous  side  again  to  our 
craft,  our  skipper  headed  down  to  the 
south'ard  and  pointed  as  we  came  at 
last  abeam  of  a  dirty  almost  rusty 
tanker,  if  anything  more  disreputable 
than  all  the  rest,  smaller  and  more 
wicked-looking.  I  wondered  if  it  would 
hold  together  until  we  got  aboard — and 
after. 

A  look-out  in  olive  drab,  once  issued 
by  a  supply  officer  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  flapped  his  arms  about 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  beat  off  the  freez- 
ing wind. 

"How  much  for  Scotch?"  shouted 
Deitz,  the  inveterate  joker,  seizing  a 
little  megaphone. 

"Blah-blah-blah!" 

The  answer  was  lost  in  the  wind.  In 
fact,  the  lookout  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  they  sold  or  kept.  He  seemed 
to  know  they  had  plenty  of  outlets 
through  chance  jobbers.  Contemptu- 
ously he  took  out  a  black  bottle,  osten- 
tatiously tipped  it  up  as  he  threw  his 
head  back,  drained  the  dregs  left  in  it, 
then  flung  the  bottle  overboard  into  the 
lacy  crest  of  a  wave  that  was  slinking 
along  the  lifting  hull  of  the  little  tramp 
tanker. 

"What  you  got  ?"  repeated  Deitz,  now 
a  bit  miffed  as  his  joke  miscarried. 

"Dynamite!"  growled  back  the  other, 
his  hands  cupped  to  do  the  megaphon- 
ing. 

Our  Viking  guffawed.  Just  then  a 
rather  athletic-looking  chap  in  a  sheep- 
lined  khaki  reefer  came  from  below. 
I  saw  that  this  was  Ev  Barr  himself. 
After  him  came  a  dapper  fellow  in  a 
smart  cloth  polo  cap  greatly  in  favor  on 
Broadway  between  Longacre  Square 
and  Columbus  Circle.  I  took  him  in- 
stantly to  be  Don  the  Dude. 

"It's  Deitz!"  shouted  Barr  excitedly. 
"Come  aboard!  Maybe  you  can  help  us 
— something  terrible  has  happened!" 

TTpVERY  forward  step  on  the 
M—J  trail  of  the  mysterious  mur- 
derers of  the  lovely  Lola  Lang- 
home  is  fraught  with  new  peril. 
What  was  the  terrible  thing  that 
had  happened  aboard  when  Barr 
shouted  to  Diets  to  come  aboard 
with  Craig  Kennedy  and  his  com- 
panion? Read  the  thrilling  sequence 
in  the  December  Radio  Digest. 

Thoughts  Via  Ether 

(Continued  from  page  43) 
"One  or  two  of  the  letters  were  very 
amusing.  Someone  in  New  York,  who 
has  witnessed  one  of  my  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions of  mind  reading,  wanted  me  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  elections  this 
fall.     Let  me  take  time   to  repeat  once 


more,  I  am  no  fortune  teller — but  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  notion  that  any  mortal  can 
see  into  the  future.  Yet  that  letter 
brings  a  smile  as  it  recalls  the  amuse- 
ment it  gave  former  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  and  Mayor  James  J.  Walker — as 
well  as  myself — to  have  their  minds  read 
by  me  just  before  and  after  the  Presiden- 
tial election  last  fall. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  still 
insist  that  my  psychic  powers  turned  the 
election  for  the  mayor  in  Bradford,  Pa., 
some  years  ago.  But  that,  too,  can  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  means.  A 
friend  of  one  of  the  candidates  asked  me 
from  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  if  his 
man  would  be  elected.  I  refused, to  fore- 
cast the  outcome,  but  the  man  persisted 
and  asked  for  my  impression  just  from 
the  attendance  in  the  theater  that  night. 
I  laughingly  replied  that  as  far  as  I 
could  tell  the  man  he  named  seemed  to 
be  the  favorite.  Then  I  forgot  the  mat- 
ter until  a  letter  reached  me  stating  that 
I  had  swung  the  election  in  his  favor 
by  a  great  majority.  You  can  easily  see, 
however,  that  it  wasn't  my  word — it  was 
mass  psychology,  pure  and  simple,  that 
did  it. 

UTVTENTAL    telePathy>    or    thought 

1VX  transference,  is  another  thing 
entirely.  Of  five  American  Presidents 
whose  minds  I  had  the  honor  of  reading, 
Roosevelt  seemed  most  intensely  inter- 
ested, and  had  me  in  for  him  to  study  on 
five  separate  occasions. 

"There  is  something  fascinating  about 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena,  and  you 
discover  some  unusual  things  about  the 
great  men  of  America — and  the  world. 
For  instance,  the  super-mind  of  Thomas 
Edison  is  not  a  myth.  This  was  clearly 
demonstrated  very  recently,  when  I 
joined  his  party  at  West  Orange  for  the 
Typical  American  Boys  selected  by  gov- 
ernors all  over  the  country  at  his  request. 
It  was  on  the  day  Edison's  party  broad- 
cast to  a  nation-wide  Radio  audience 
through  the  NBC  system.  Before 
broadcasting  began,  while  we  were  still 
at  table,  they  called  on  me  for  some  mind 
reading. 

.  "I  made  my  own  mind  receptive,  and 
within  a  few  moments  reported  that  the 
dominant  idea  which  reached  me  was 
that  someone  was  concerned  at  having 
burned  something.  Edison  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  thought.  Unknown  to 
anyone,  he  had  dropped  some  ashes  from 
the  incessant  black  cigar,  and  these  had 
burned  a  hole  through  the  tablecloth. 
He  had  just  noticed  the  fact  himself 
when  I  rose  to  my  feet,  but  even  at  his 
age  that  thought  completely  dominated 
the  stream  of  ideas  which  came  to  me 
from  others  concerned  with  much  more 
serious  things. 

"The  scientific  importance  of  telepa- 
thy was  demonstrated  on  several  occa- 
sions when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  the  psychology  class  at  Har- 
vard with  Professor  MacDougall.  But 
it  has  a  lighter  side,  too. 

"Not  long  ago  the  New  York  police 
presented  me  with  a  ticket  for  parking 
too  long.  The  judge  recognized  me 
when  I  reported. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  our  mind-reading 
friend!"  he  laughed.  "Perhaps  you  can 
tell  us  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost 
you." 

"Ten  dollars,"  I  ventured. 

"You're  right!"  he  said — and  I  paid. 

Radio  Stars  in  Hollywood 

(Continued  from  page  103) 
Another  example  of  Hollywood's  stars 
of  the  microphone  can  be  found  in  the 
career  of  Don  Warner.  As  a  piano 
player  with  Henry  Halstead's  orchestra 
playing  over  KGO  four  years  ago  Don 


Warner  was  voted  the  most  popular 
Radio  artist  on  the  Pacific  Coast  because 
of  his  intermission  solos.  Much  like 
Lee  Sims  in  work  and  habits,  which 
automatically  places  Don  Warner  in  the 
minds  of  Chicago  listeners. 

There  are  no  whispering  tenors,  bari- 
tones or  whatnots  in  Hollywood.  Search 
as  I  may  through  the  catalog  in  my 
mind,  which  includes  every  Radio  singer 
ever  on  the  air  for  any  length  of  time 
in  Los  Angeles  or  Hollywood,  I  cannot 
recall  even  one.  No  explanation  for 
this  remarkable  phenomena.  Probably 
some  reason  just  as  vague  as  why  Flor- 
ida had  to  suffer  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  while  California  goes 
along  unscathed. 

In  closing  this  remarkable  article, 
which  is  remarkable  because  it  started 
for  nowhere  and  has  now  reached  its 
goal,  three  of  Hollywood's  great  mo- 
tion picture  producing  studios  this  fall 
are  placing  on  the  air  over  local  stations 
hours  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  unknown  screen  players.  They  will 
be  featured,  rather  than  the  great  names 
of  the  cinema.  Perhaps  these  hours 
will  develop  some  unknown  talent  from 
the  lists  of  Central  Casting  whose  names 
will  later  show  up  in  Hollywood's  roster 
of  Radio  stars. 

Another  thing.  This  fall,  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  many 
Hollywood  programs.  These  will  origi- 
nate in  KHJ,  really  a  Los  Angeles  sta- 
tion and  a  competitor  of  ours,  but  if 
anyone  can  tell  me  where  Hollywood 
leaves  off  and  Los  Angeles  begins,  I 
will  be  glad  to  award  a  trip  through 
Warner  Bros.'  studios,  including  the  holy 
of  holies,  Central  Recording. 

With  the  editor's  permission,  and  if 
he  doesn't  like  it  hecan  sue  me,  I'm 
leaving  and  will  be  up  to  my  ears  in 
blue  Pacific  water  in  less  than  30  min- 
utes.   Adios. 

Whiteman,  Music  Master 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
musical   language   into    something  that 
real  musicians  could  -really  speak,  as  it 
were. 

"I  did  not  sleep  for  nights.  I  heard 
saxophones  bleating  in  my  dreams, 
when  I  did  sleep.  I  imagined  all  sorts 
of  imitative  stuff  that  could  be  used  in  a 
jazz  orchestra  to  produce  a  more  refined 
jazz  than  that  which  I  had  heard  in  the 
Barbary  Coast  beer  dive.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  once  been  pretty  good  at  sort 
of  ragging  the  classics.  Could  I  learn 
to  jazz  the  classics,  to  play  this  so-called 
jazz  at  all? 

"I  deliberately  quit  the  symphony  job 
to  see.  The  next  week  I  worked  two 
nights  at  Tate's  restaurant  (in  San 
Francisco)  in  a  jazz  band  and  got  fired. 

"I  took  the  canning  good-naturedly. 
I  had  to.  It  was  true  that  although  I 
was  a  good  musician  I  was  no  jazz 
artist.  They  played  by  ear  rather  than 
by  note.  Only  had  sort  of  lead  sheets. 
The  jazzing  part,  I  found,  was  simply 
a  method  of  playing  a  certain  theme. 
Mostly,  a  maddening  thing.  It  made  me 
mad,  all  right,  when  they  said  I  couldn't 
'jazz  it  up,'  therefore,  had  to  give  it  up. 
I  went  away  from  that  job  smiling  out- 
wardly but  fuming  within.  I'd  show 
them! 

"In  these  jazz  orchestras  that  I  had 
heard,  old  fellows,  guiltless  of  regular 
musical  education,  were  getting  it,  play- 
ing remarkably  well,  too.  They  imag- 
ined, I  knew,  that  if  they  really  studied 
and  played  by  a  real  score  they  would 
immediately  lose  the  naturalness,  the 
care-free-ness  of  the  jazz  rhythm.  I 
knew  better,  that  here  was  a  truly  Amer- 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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QUALIFIES  YOU  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  ITS  SERVICE  KEEPS  YOU  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  ON 
THE  NEWEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  TALKING  PICTURES 
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for  Broadcasting  Station 


DBS  4{ightatYourEngerTips 

WHEN   YOU    ARE   R.T. I.  TRAINED    IN 

RADIO-TELEVISION  "TalkingVidum 


Big  Pay  Jobs!  Spare  Time  Profits!  A 
Fine  Business  op  Your  Own!  They're  all 
open  to  you  and  other  live  wire  men  who 
answer  the  call  of  Radio.  The  fastest  grow- 
ing industry  in  the  world  needs  more  trained 
men.  And  now  come  Television  and  Talking 
Movies — the  magic  sisters  of  Radio.  Will 
you  answer  this  call?  Will  you  get  ready  for 
a  big  pay  job  Now  and  step  into  a  Bigger 
One  later  on?  You  can  do  it  Easily  now. 
R.  T.  I.  Home  Training 
Puts  You  In  This  Big  Money  Field 
Radio  alone,  pays  over  200  Million 
Dollars  a  year  in  wages  in  Broadcasting, 
Manufacturing,  Sales,  Service,  Commercial 
Stations  and  on  board  the  big  sea  going  ships, 
and  many  more  men  are  needed.  Television 
and  Talking  Movies  open  up  other  vast  fields 
of  money-making  opportunities  for  ambi- 
tious men.  Get  into  this  great  business  that  is 
live,  new  and  up-to-date,  where  thousands 
of  trained  men  easily  earn  $60  to  $100  a 
week— where  $10,000  a  year  jobs  are  plenti- 
ful for  men  with  training  plus  experience. 
Easy  To  Learn  At  Home— In  Spare  Time 
Learning  Radio  the  R.  T.  I.  way  with  F.  H. 
Schnell,  the  "Ace  of  Radio"  behind  you  is 
Easy,  Interesting,  really  Fun.  Only  a  few  spare  hours  are 
needed  and  lack  of  education  or  experience  won't  bother  you  a  bit. 
We  furnish  all  necessary  testing  and  working  apparatus  and  start 
you  off  on  practical  work  you'll  enjoy — you  learn  to  do  the  jobs 
that  pay  real  money  and  which  are  going  begging  now  for  want 
of  competent  men  to  fill  them. 

Amazingly  Quick  Results 
You  want  to  earn  Big  Money,  and  you  want  some  of  it  Quick. 
R.  T.  I.  "Three  in  One"  Home  Training— Radio-Television-Talk- 
ing Movies — will  give  it  to  you,  because  it's  easy,  practical,  and 


FRED  H.  SCHNELL 
Chief  of  R.T.I.  Staff 

Twenty  years  of  Radio 
Experience.  First  to  estab- 
lish two-way  amateur  com- 
munication with  Europe. 
Former  Traffic  Manager  of 
American  Radio  Relay 
Leaprue.  Lieut.  Commander 
U.S.N.R.  Inventor  and  De- 
signer Radio  Apparatus. 
Consultant  RadioEnKinecr. 
Now  in  charge  of  R.  T.  1. 
Radio  Training  —  and  you 
will  like  his  friendly  man- 
ner of  helping  you  realize 
your  ambition. 


is  kept  right  up-to-date  with  last 
minute  information.  In  a  few  weeks 
you  can  be  doing  actual  Radio  work, 
making  enough  Extra  Money  to 
more  than  pay  for  your  training.  In  a 
few  short  months  you  can  be  all 
through — ready  to  step  into  a  good 
paying  job  or  start  a  business  of  your 
own.  A  Big  Job — Big  Money — A  Big 
Future.  There  is  no  other  business  in 
the  world  like  it. 

Investigate— Send 
For  R.  T.  I.  Book  Now 
Don't  waste  a  minute.  Find  out  what 
the  great  Radio  Industry,  which  has 
grown  faster  than  the  Automobile  and 
Motion  Picture  business,  has  to  offer 
you.  Find  out  what  other  men  are 
earning.  See  How  Easily  You  Can 
Get  Started.  Get  the  facts  about 
Radio,  Television  and   the  Talking 
Pictures,  first  hand,  in  the  big  R.  T.  I. 
Free  Book.  Loam  what  this  R.  T.  I. 
"Three  in  One"  Home  Training  can 
do  for  you.  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Free 
Book  Now. 
Radio  &  Television  Institute 
Dept.  288 
4806  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 


Earned  $500  Extra  Money 
in  Two  Months 

Your  radio  course  has  enabled  me  to  earn  over 
$500  in  two  months' spare  time  work.  Understand 
that  this  is  all  spare  time  work,  as  I  have  a  perma- 
nent position  with  my  father  in  our  store.  I  rive 
you  all  the  credit  for  the  above  and  as  1  said  be- 
fore, I  wish  to  finish  the  entire  coarse  as  soon  as 

.Box  87. 


Salary  Raised  33 1-3%  Since  Enrolling 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  1  am  now 
Radio  Service  Manaircr  for  the  H.  N.  Knight  Sop- 
ply  Co.  who  are  distributors  for  Eveready  Radio 
Receivers  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  Trxa-i 
l'anhnndle,  with  an  increase  in  salary  of  about 
.13  1-3';^ .  sinco  I  enrolled  with  your  school. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  you  have  shown 
in  me,  ana  your  wonderful  coarse.  I  am.  Eari.  1*. 
Gordon.  618  East  6th  St..  Oklahoma  Cuv.  Okla. 


Makes  S25  a  Day 
HiiTon't  forirottrn  you.  IIow  could  I  when  1  make 
a.  Iiuth  as  S&.00  per  day  and  have  made  tSOO.OO 
in  two  months  from  Radio  work.  That's  not  so  had 
when  I'm  only  19  and  in  a  small  town.  I  iuat  looked 
■  Mr  Iho  cataW  you  sent  me  before  1  enrolled 
and  you  did  about  all  you  aaid  you  wvum  and 
about  as  much  more.  —  Ki.ovn  Kkikclt, 

i:    F.D.  .toe.  Ind. 


I 


|»       FBI      ■        TRAINS  YOU  AT  HOME  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB  OR  A  PROFITABLE 
**■•    ■■■•*•  PART  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


RADIO  &  TELEVISION  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  2SS,  4806  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 

Send  me  Free  and  prepaid  your  BIG  BOOK 
"Tune  In  On  Big  Pay"  and  full  details  of  your 
three-in-one  Home  Training  (without  obligating 
me  in  any  way). 

Name  

Address 

City State. 
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Saucily.     As  .frs.  VV.  E-.  Contralto,  WCCO. 
close    to    ='*Kd,   Soprano,   NBC. 
fn      t,-A,-,  fiobert,  Assistant   Announcer,   KOMO. 
UI      »  <3rty,  J.  A.,   Operator.   WDAF. 
xiannigan,  Pat,  Feature   Announcer  of  WBBM 
Air    Theater.       Pat    first    be- 
came     famous     through      his 
unique  method  of  conducting 
the     morning     exercises     for 
women.     He  entertained  them 
with    jokes,    a    song   or    two, 
and  made   reducing  so  pleas- 
ant     thousands      joined      his 
class.        His     exercises     were 
first    put    on    at    WOC,    Dav- 
enport,  where  he  was  known 
as     the     Happy     Hour     man, 
and   then,   last  winter,   at  WBBM.      Now  he 
is    popular    for    his    baseball     and    football 
broadcasts.        Have     you     ever     heard     him 
sing    German?       He    gets    an    accent    that 
would  make  anyone  think  he  has  the  wrong 
name. 
Flautt,  Mrs.  Meredith,  Contralto,   WLAC. 


RADIO    DIGES  T— Illustrated 

Fleck,  G.  Dare,  Program  Director,  KDKA. 

Fletcher,  Mrs,   Vera,   Soprano,   KTHS. 

Flick,    C.   Roland,  Violinist,   WSM. 

Flick,  Helen,  Pianist,  KSTP. 

Flohri,  Virginia,  Coloratura  Soprano  at  KFT. 
Formerly  in  musical  comedy. 

Flynn,  George  "Skipper,"  Brunswick  Artist, 
Tenor,  WGBS. 

Foeste,  William,  Bass  Horn,  Bass  Viol,  Jules 
Herbuveaux'  KTW  orchestra.  Born  in  Han- 
over, Germany.  He  says  he  inherited  his 
desire  for  the  rhythm  instruments  from  his 
mother,  a  full-blood  Yaqui  Indian.  He 
began  his  professional  career  as  a  member 
of  John  F.  Stowes'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  com- 
pany and  in  the  after  pieces  he  appeared 
as  a  boxer,  which  led  him  to  a  side  career 
of  professional  boxer.  During  the  Pershing 
expedition  he  served  with  the  Second  Illi- 
nois Infantry  and  during  the  World  War 
with  the  Forty-sixth  Infantry. 

Foley,  Elsa  Zelinda,  Coloratura  Soprano,  KNX. 

Folger  Serenaders,  WDAF. 

Fonteyn,  J.  t.,  Oboe,  English  Horn  Soloist. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Symphony- 
Orchestra. 

Ford,  Gilbert,  Tenor,  who,  in  combination  with 
Love,     Pontius    and     Talbot,     composes    the 
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NO  SOAP 

For  Shaving 


NOW  all  soap  for  shaving— cakej 
stick,  powder  or  cream — is  re- 
placed by  Kolax.  Already  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  a  million  users.  No  brush 
is  used.  There  is  no  lather  to  work 
up  or  "rub  in".  No  treatment  with 
lotions  to  heal  a  face  made  rough 
and  irritated  by  the  alkali  all  soap 
must  contain. 

Time  is  cut  in  half.  Only  these 
three  simple  steps  are  necessary: 
Wet  the  face.  Spread  Kolax  on  the 
beard  thinly.  Shave. 

This  is  the  secret.  At  last  a  real 
beard  softener  has  been  found.  It 
acts  upon  the  beard  as  soap  in  any 
form  can  never  act.  Kolax  really 
softens.  Each  hair  and  stubble  swells 
one-fifth  in  size.  Oil  vanishes.  The 
ra^or  cuts  cleanly.  Blades  last  twice 
as  long — and  keep  sharp.  Yet  the 
skin  is  bettered.  Even  those  with 
tender  skins  may  shave  as  closely  as 


they  choose.  Lotions  and  hot  towels 
become  needless.  Daily  the  skin 
grows  softer  and  more  pliant. 

You  will  be  amazed  to  see  how 
much  quicker  and  better  Kolax  is 
than  your  favorite  soap. 

Make  this  Test  Free 

Kolax  is  now  made  in  two  forms. 
Except  in  one  particular  they  are 
the  same.  One  is  Kolax  as  now  used 
by  thousands.  The  other  is  Kolax 
with  menthol  added.  Some  prefer  it 
for  the  added  pleasing  tingle  to  the 
skin.  I  ask  your  help  in  deciding 
which  is  most  delightful  and  re- 
freshing. I  invite  you  to  test  the  new 
discovery  in  brushless  shaving — 
quicker — infinitely  more  pleasant. 
Mail  the  coupon  below.  The  test 
outfit  containing  two  10-cent  tubes 
(one  with — one  without  menthol) 
will  be  sent  you  Free  and  Post 
Paid.  Make  this  test  at  once. 


[FREE  2-Tube  Coupon"! 

Kolax  Company  RD-11   I 

561  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  mail  me  FREE  the  2-tube  Test  Outfit  i 
of  Kolax.  | 
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BRUSHLESS 


Kolax 


WGN  Male  Quartet. 

Ford,    Helen,   Contralto,   WSUN. 

Ford  and  Glenn,  known  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  continent  as  the  Lullaby  Boys 
of  WLS.  One  of  the  best  known  harmony 
teams  in  Radio.  Have  been  with  WLS 
since  the  first  program  was  broadcast  the 
night  of  April  12,  1924,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months  off  for  personal 
theater  engagements  in  East  and  Middle 
West.  Glenn  is  pianist  of  the  duo  and  an 
accomplished  one,  too.  Ford  has  a  rich 
baritone  voice  that  blends  just  right  with 
Glenn's  tenor.  Known  to  millions  of  kid- 
dies as  Big  Ford  and  Little  Glenn  as  a 
result  of  their  Lullaby  Time,  and  famous, 
too,  through  their  Wood  Shed  Theatre, 
Song  Shop,  Twin  Wheeze  and  other  original 
Radio  program  stunts.  Always  smiling, 
their  sincerity  and  smiles  carry  on  the 
ether,  too.  Co-authors  of  many  songs  that 
have  become  widely  popular.  Ford  Rush 
and  Glenn  Rowell  is  the  way  they  sign 
their  names.  They  have  added  a  third 
member,  Gene. 

Fordham,  Howard  and  Jimmie  White,  Singing 
Serenaders,   KFH. 

Fordham,  Louise,  petite  blonde  Soprano  at 
KPO.  She  sings  every  Wednesday  morning 
during  "Dobbsie's  Shell  Happy  Time." 

Fort   Worth   Club  Stringed   Orchestra,  WBAP. 

Forte,  Grady,  One  of  the  Apple  Sauce  Twins, 
KMA. 

Fortier,  Anselmo,  Bass,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing  System   Symphony   Orchestra. 

Foss,  William  L.,  Manager,  WCSH. 

Foster,  Everett  E.,  Baritone-Announcer,  KOA. 

Foster,  J.  K.,  Director,   CKLC. 

Foster,  Wilbur,  KSTP,  former  boy  Soprano, 
making  debut  as  child  at  St.  Mark's  church, 
Minneapolis.  In  Marines  during  World 
War,  and  after  being  wounded  sang  with 
Community  Service  and  in  Fifth  Liberty 
Loan   drive. 

Four  Aces  of  Harmony,  WADC. 

Four  Indians,  Nate  Caldwell,  Evelyn  Kitts, 
John  Wolfe,   Mrs.   Nate  Caldwell,   KOIL. 

Four  Kings  of  Harmony,  Arthur  Thomas,  Clair 
Marshall,   Renus  Lytle,    Ben   Jordan,   WHO. 

Four  Legionnaires,   Male   Quartet,   WLS. 

Fowler,  Ethel  Rattay,  Publicity  Director, 
WPG. 

Fowler,   Lucile,    Contralto,    KOA. 

Fox,  J.  Leslie,  Chief  Announcer,   KFH. 

Fox,  S.  S.,  prominent  Salt  Lake  business  man, 
has  been  heading  KDYL  since  1!)22.  Prior 
to  his  Radio  entree  he  was  identified  with 
the  motion  picture  industry. 

Foyer,  Kenneth,  Staff  Singer,   WCFL. 

Fram,  Arthur,   Studio   Director,   KJR. 

Francesco  Longo,  Director  of  the  American 
Salon   Orchestra,   KJR. 

Franham  Trio,  KMA. 

Frank,  Leon,  Pianist,   WSM. 

Franklin,  Dorothy,  Assistant  Shopping  Re- 
porter,  WEEI. 

Franklin,  Leon,  Saxophonist  and  Director  of 
Leon    Franklin's    Orchestra,    WLAC. 

Franklin,  Leon,  and  his  Orchestra,  WSM. 

Franz,  Jack,  Michigan  Theater  Organist,  WJR. 

Frazetto,  Joseph,  Silver  Slipper  Supper  Club 
Dance   Orchestra,    Director,   WPG. 

Frederick,  Corrine,  Pianist,   KMOX. 

Fredlund,  Myrtle,  Girl  Baritone,  KOIN. 

Freeark,   Clarence,   Tenor,   WSUN. 

Freedman,  Max   C,   Announcer-Tenor,   WCAU. 

Freeland,  Carroll,  Operator,   KFRC. 

Freese,  Kalph,   Tenor-Announcer,   NBC. 

Freese,  Kalph,  Announcer,   Tenor,   KOA. 

French,  Catharine  H.,  Announcer,  Hostess, 
WCHS. 

Frenkel,   John,    Director,   WCOA. 

Frey,  Eugene,  Six- Year-Old  Boy  Organist, 
Pianist,  and  Soloist,  KSTP.  Is  a  pupil  of 
his  father,  Oscar  Frey.  Sings  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Freymark,  Frances  Klasgye,  Organist,  WDBO. 

Frisco,  Ernest,  Operator,  KVOO.  Formerly 
with  WHB,   Kansas  City. 

Frisk,  Leslie,  Contralto,  NBC. 

Fritzland,   Frances,   Pianist,    KFH. 

Fruit  Jar  Drinkers,  G.  W.  Wilkerson,  Director, 
WSM. 

Frye,  Kosalie  Barker,   Contralto,   KNX. 

Fu'cile,  Nino,  Baritone,  NBC. 

Fuller,    Earl,    Operating    WF*BE.      For    many 
years  general  musical  director 
of     Rector's,     New     York, 
brought    first    jazz     band     to 
Broadway;  made  earliest  jazz 
recordings  for  Victor,  Colum- 
bia and   Edison,  earning  title   ^|K. 
of   "Daddy  of  Jazz."     Among   If 'I 
headliners  formerly  with  Earl 
Fuller   are   Ted   Lewis,   Irving      •  ^p 
Aaranson,     Rudy    Wiedoeft.        #-v-* 
Joe    and    George    Green,    Ted 
and    Art    Weems,    Johnny  -^^^ 

Hamp,  Bennie  Selvin,  and  Eddie  P'eabody. 
Fuller  was  a  pioneer  broadcaster,  and  his 
famous  orchestra  is  now  heard  daily  from 
his  own  station. 

Who's  Who  in  Radio  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  December  Radio  Digest. 
The  number  of  Radio  entertainers  has 
grown  so  appreciably  it  would  take  too 
much  space  out  of -one  magazine  to  print 
the  complete  list.  But  you  can  keep 
each  issue  with  the  succeeding  install- 
ments until  you  have  the  whole  list  of 
Who's  Who  in  Radio  complete. 


;.      For    many 
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0i)eryl(oad^ads  to 

AUDITORIUM 

HOTFI      EAST   6™  AND 
181/ ILL    ST.  CLAIR   AVE. 

BEAUTIFUL  DOUBLE    $/f00  A 
ROOM    FOR   TWO  -  **  DAY 


EVERY  ROOM  WITH 
PRIVATE 
BATH 


SINGLE  ROOM 
WITH  BATH 
*2S»  AND  UP 


The  only  tubes  with  the 
exclusive  Televocal  Sup- 
port which  eliminates  mi- 
crophonic noises.  Made  in 
all  standard  types.  Ask 
for  them  at  your  dealers. 

Televocal  Corporation 

Televocal   Building 
Dept.  D-4,  588  12th  St. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


\ 
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Quality'  Tubes 


RADIO 


LOWEST  PRICES 


Every  farm,  every  home,  every  nan  and  woman 
needs  radio  this  year  to  follow  the  news,  markots, 
big   national    events,    football,    sports,    music,    eto. 
Barawik's  Big  Radio  Guide  tells  you  the  best  sets, 
methods  and  supplies  to  use  and  bow  to  use  thein 
for  best  results  at  lowest  cost.  Thousands  of  clear 
illustrations  and  latest  valuablo  information,  fur- 
nished free.  Just  send  for  Barawik's  Big  Radio 
Guide,  the  guide  to  radio  and  real  radio  enjoy;, 
ini'ni.     You  can  get  what  you  want  here  a 
biggest  savings.     Wrlto  today  for  free  copy, 

BARAWIK  CO.l4^H^AGao,Sufs:A. 

Mail  this  Coupon  for  Free  Radio  Guide. 


Kami i.  .  . 
Address. 


Whiteman,  Music  Master 

(Continued  from  page  120) 

ican  method  that  could  be  applied  to 
good  popular  music  and  make  it  better 
through  proper  instrumentation,  study 
and  scoring. 

44  \  MONG  the  crowd  that  listened  to 

ii  these  jazz  bands  were  the  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  real  music,  classic 
music.  Some  of  them  had  never  been 
inside  of  a  concert  hall  or  had  the  sim- 
plest music  lessons.  Yet,  here  they  were, 
sympathetically  interested  in  music  now. 
Every  night  singing  to  it,  dancing  to 
it,  swaying  and  strumming  on  tables 
while  they  ate  to  it.  Young  women 
seemed  to  be  looking  more  youthful 
under  its  influence.  Old  women  were 
forgetting  age  in  their  music  mad  mood. 
It  was  for  them  a  safety  valve.  For 
them  it  was  what  it  had  been  for  me,  a 
moral  agent  for  good.  If  anyone  was 
morally  undermined  by  attending  the 
nightly  sessions  of  even  those  early 
rough-and-tumble  jazz  band  cafes,  it 
was  not  the  jazz  that  undermined  them. 
It  was,  rather,  the  things  they  ate,  and 
drank,  and  smoked,  that  had  the  ill 
effect,  and  in  only  a  few  places  were  real 
extremes  reached. 

"It  was,  in  a  hazy  way,  my  idea  that 
jazz  was  good  company  and  should  it- 
self be  placed  in  a  better  environment  so 
that  it  could  do  its  emotional  and  nerve 
salvation  work  amidst  an  intelligent  as 
well  as  a  sympathetic  crowd. 

"I  decided  to  devote  myself  to  jazz,  to 
its  elevation,  too.  Of  course,  I  was  ridi- 
culed. My  best  friends  and  my  worst 
enemies  joined  in  the  same  chiding 
chorus.  'Young  Whiteman  is  through!' 
— that's  what  they  said.  They  often  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  I  was  disgrac- 
ing myself,  also  my  family,  all  classical 
musicians,  especially  disgracing  my  dad. 

"Well,  he  did  not  think  so,  although  he 
was  of  the  old  school  and  a  master  of  it 
at  that.  He  must  have  sensed,  in  some 
way,  that  I  was  really  trying  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  but  through  methods  dis- 
tinctly my  own.  I  did  not  realize  this 
myself,  I  was  merely  feeling  my  way. 

"I  mean  by  that  that  dad  was  a  teacher 
of  music  to  the  masses.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  served  as  a  public  school 
director  of  music.  All  the  girls  and  boys 
who  came  under  dad's  influence  learned 
to  love  music,  to  play  some  instrument. 

"Mother  and  dad  had  always  stood  be- 
hind me  in  everything.  Having  given  me 
a  very  fine  home  environment,  fair  edu- 
cation and  particularly  good  musical 
training  they  felt  that  I  was  able  to  cope 
with  my  own  later  day  moral  and  voca- 
tional issues. 

"My  dad's  influence  and  training  had 
been  toward  a  well  balanced  outlook.  He 
was,  himself,  the  most  well-balanced 
person  I  ever  knew  or  have  since  known. 
Wilburforce  J.  Whiteman,  my  dad,  never 
tasted  liquor  until  his  head  was  thor- 
oughly gray;  he  never  smoked  until  long 
after  that.  He  never  did  anything  to 
excess.  He  is,  in  my  estimation  and  in 
that  of  everyone  who  has  known  him  in 
my  home  town  of  Denver  for  a  lifetime, 
just  a  'Grand  Old  Man.' 

**TT\AD  is  no  prig,  don't  get  that  no- 
-L-'  tion.  He  has  never  lost  interest  in 
life  itself,  in  recreation  of  healthful  sorts, 
in  athletics.  Once  his  head  got  real 
swelled  when  I  was  named  as  among  the 
dozen  physically  perfect  fellows  en- 
rolled in  regular  gym  class  work  at  the 
Denver  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ho  lost  his  chance 
to  keep  on  bragging  about  me  when  I 
lost  my  figure  and  got  fat.  He  was  real 
mad.  too;  said  lots  about  lazy  fat  nun 
in  my  hearing. 

(Continued  on  page  184) 


NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS  offers  everything  in 
radio  at  Wholesale  Prices  that  spell  real 
savings !  That's  what  you  will  find  in  this  great 
catalog  just  off  the  press,  featuring  Radio's  newest 
creations  in  sets,  kits,  parts  and  supplies.  Eery- 
thing  in  our  catalog  is  backed  by  the  guarantee  of 
this  old,  stable  concern  and  its  vast  resources,  ac- 
cumulated through  17  years  of  faithful  service  to 
its  customers. 

Radio  Dealers  Save  Money 

on  complete  radio  sets  of  every  description,  dy- 
namic and  magnetic  speakers,  A.  C.  and  all  other 
types  of  tubes,  eliminators,  batteries,  radio  cabi- 
nets— in  fact  everything  required  by  dealers  for 
resale  or  servicing.  Buy  right,  sell  right  and 
make  money. 

Set  Builders  and  Repair  Men 

Earn  big  money  by  rebuilding  and  modernizing 
old  sets.  Catalog  contains  everything  required  for 
this  work ;  also  the  latest  nationally  renowned  kits 
— knocked  down  or  completely  assembled  chassis 
ready  to  install  in  table  or  console  cabinets,  all  at 
wholesale  prices. 

A.  C.  Electric  Radios 

Large  selections  of  the  finest  A.  C.  Electric,  6,  7, 
8  and  9  tube  chassis  and  complete  sets  obtainable 
at  the  amazingly  low  prices  we  quote.  Every  mod- 
ern radio  improvement  is  embodied  in  these  mar- 
velous electric  radios.  Backed  by  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  of  this  17  year  old  institution. 

Battery  Sets  for  Un wired  Hemes 

Rural  communities  with  homes  not  wired  for  elec- 
tric radios  offer  a  good  market  for  battery  sets,  re- 
pairs and  replacements.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
batteries,  eliminators,  speakers,  tubes,  transform- 
ers, coils,  and  all  kinds  of  accessories  for  battery 
sets.  Best  known,  nationally  advertised  good*, 
such  as  Cunningham,  Sonatron  and  Arcturus 
tubes.  Burgess  batteries.  Jewel  instrument*.  Bel- 
den  Products,  Utah,  Temple,  Farrand  and  other 
popular  dynamic  and  magnetic  speakers. 

Send  for  Free  Book  — NOW! 

Radio  dealers,  agents,  set  builders,  service  men. 
etc.,  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  New  England  Mills 
catalog.  We  maintain  a  complete  radio  semce  depart- 
ment, supervised  by  expert  radio  engineers  who  will  help 
you  with  all  your  radio  problems.  All  goods  catalogued 
are  stocked  for  immediate  shipment.  Write  for  this  book 
today.  It'sFRKEI  Send  request  on  buslM«B  stationery. 
Catalog  also  contains  complete  line  of  tires,  tubes. 
auto  supplies,  electrical  and  sporting  goods. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS  CO. 

851  Washington  Blvd.       Dept.  50         Chicago.  1"- 


QUIT 
TOBACCO 


i 


No  man  or  woman  can  escape 

the  harmfu  I  effect*  of  tobacco. , 

Don't  try  to   banish   unaided 

tho  bold  tobacco  has  upon  you.i 

Join  the  thousands  of  mwt.r- 

ate  tobacco    users  that  have 

found  it  easy  toquit  with  theaidof  th«Kcelcy Treatment. 

Treatment  For 

TobaccoHabit 

Successful  For 

Over  50  Years 

Quickly  banishes  all  craving  for  tobacco.  Write  today 
for  Kree  Hook  tailing  how  toquickly  Free  yourself  from 
the  tobacco  habit  and  our  Money  Back  Guarantee* 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  B  406  Pwlght,  Illinois 


KEELEY 
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ROBTELEE 


ST  LOUIS 

!8ii«*PlN£  OsenedMit  1923-  250  Roar*. 

KANSAS  CITY 

SAN  ANTONIO 

aOTYd  ChAilM  O  (he  QI.0  SPANISH  TBA1L 

LAREDO 


LIFETIME  DX  AERIAL 


uble  volume  and   oharperTuninq 


No.  »— LENGTH  30  FEET:  Assembled  ready  to 
string  up.  Brings  in  volume  of  150-ft.  aerial  but 
retains  the  selectivity  of  a  30-ft.  aerial.  Rings  are 
heavy  gauge  solid  zinc.  Duplicates  in  design  and 
non-corrosive  materials  the  aerials  used  by  most 
of  largest  Broadcasting  Stations.  Design  permits 
using  this  powerful  aerial  in  30-ft.  space,  (prefer- 
ably outside).  Sharpens  tuning  of  any  receiving 
set  because  of  short  length  but  has  enormous 
pick-up  because  150-ft.  of  No.  14  enamelled  wire  is 
used.  Made  for  owners  of  fine  radio  sets  who 
want  great  volume  on  distance  without  destroying 
sharp  tuning.  (Also  used  by  many  owners  of 
short-wave  outfits.)  "Makes  a  good  radio  set 
better." 

PRICE  $10.00 

No.  69— LENGTH  60  FEET:  Assembled— ready 
to  string  up.  "BIG  BOY"  Size,  (same  description 
as  above  except  that  300-ft.  of  wire  is  used  mak- 
ing this  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  aerial 
possible  to  manufacture.) 

PRICE  $12.5© 


Manufactured  by 
THOROLA  RADIO  PRODUCTS 

1014  So.  Michigan  Bhr'd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I  Barawtk's  New  Whole' 

p  sale  Radio  Catalog 

%  Barawik's  New  Wholesale  Radio  Catalog  for  agents  0 

%  Is  now  ready.  Eight  million  radio  sets  and  two  bil-  % 

M  lion  In  sales  make  radio  one  of  the  createst  and  % 

%  most  profitable  businesses  today.  Get  Into  this  new.  g: 

g;  rich   field.   Take   orders  for  radio   sets,   speakers,  % 

%  cabinets,  supplies— auto  tires,  accessories,  electrical  % 

gj  and  sporting  goods.  Holiday  merchandise,  etc.     A  g; 

%  legitimate  business.  You  please  the  buyer  with  every  % 

M  sale.  Everybody  is  a  prospect — farmer,  laborer,  busi-  gs 

M  ness  man.    Tou  buy  from  us  at  wholesale  and  get  % 

gj  retailer's  full  profit.   Deal  with  long- established,  big,  % 

g;  reliable  bouse.    Samples  furnished  wholesale.  Write  % 

%  today  for  Radio  Guide — free  to  agents.  % 

§  BARAWIK  CO.  i49-c  canal  sta..  Chicago.u.s.a.  jf 
W/////////////v#/////////////////////////////////^^^^ 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Radio  Digest  NOW. 
Don't  miss  the  great  station  features, 
the  excellent  fiction  and  the  interesting 
special  articles  appearing  every  month. 


RADIO    DIGES  T— Illustrated 

"Oratorio  and  choir  work  claimed  my 
mother.  She  had  a  splendid  voice  and 
was  a  thorough  musician.  My  sister, 
Feme,  had  a  good  voice  too,  but  once 
when  she  and  I  were  trying  to  reach 
high  C,  simultaneously,  some  new  neigh- 
bors sent  over  to  our  house  to  see  who 
was  hurt. 

"I  was  always  in  rapt  ecstasy  when 
my  mother  sang  for  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  love  her  most  for  her  singing 
or  for  her  cooking.  She  always  managed 
between  music  lessons  and  singing  en- 
gagements to  make  the  most  of  her 
home  and  no  one  but  mother  was  ever 
allowed  to  cook  our  meals.  She  loved  to 
cook  and  cooked  and  sang  equally  well. 
Many  a  time  I  have  gone  miles  out  of 
my  way  to  get  back  home  for  a  dinner 
cooked  by  mother. 

"Our  family  name  was  originally 
Wightman.  On  father's  side  of  the  fam- 
ily I  trace  ancestors  of  mixed  bloods, 
most  of  them  Holland  Dutch,  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish. 

"My  family  thought  I  was  something 
of  a  musical  prodigy  when,  as  a  child 
they  thrust  a  toy  violin  into  my  small 
fists  at  such  an  early  age  that  I  cannot 
remember  the  first  tunes  that  they  tell 
me  I  created  upon  it.  But  you  know 
what  a  reputation  a  doting  family  can 
build  when  filling  in  the  background  for 
friends  of  later  days. 

"I  deny  that  I  was  a  prodigy  of  any 
sort.  My  memory  hasn't  failed  to  recall, 
for  me,  the  fact  that  although  I  loved 
music  from  the  first  strains  I  heard,  it 
pained  me  mightily,  nevertheless,  to  be 
locked  in  mother's  room  every  single 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock  and  thus  forced 
to  remain  a  prisoner  until  I  had  played 
my  violin  lesson  through  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  listening  ears  beyond  the  door. 

"Nor  does  it  help  me  to  believe  in  early 
gifts  from  the  gods  when  I  recall  that  I 
had  to  do  household  chores  for  more 
than  five  years  following  a  practice-hour 
fit  of  temper  in  which  I  smashed  a  new 
and  expensive  violin  on  the  footboard  of 
mother's  solid  mahogany  bedstead. 

"When  I  was  born,  on  March  28, 
1890,  the  wind  was  howling  around  our 
Denver  home.  A  hurricane  blew  up  the 
next  day  and  drowned  out  my  best 
musical  efforts.  The  stars,  according  to 
a  famous  astrologer,  were  waging  a 
hellish  war  in  the  heavens  about  that 
time.  I've  often  wondered  if  it  was  over 
my  advent,  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the 
havoc  I  should  one  day  cause  in  other 
serene  places. 

uAUR  big  house,  surrounded  and  seg- 
vy  regated  by  a  great  lawn,  was  a 
childhood  playground  for  the  whole 
neighborhood.  It  was  always  over-run 
with  singing,  dancing  and  playing  chil- 
dren, all  of  them  proteges  of  my  dad. 
People  who  did  not  know  our  small  fam- 
ily intimately  used  to  wonder  if  mother 
did  not  really  have  just  about  as  many 
children  as  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe.  True,  mother  had  so  many  chil- 
dren she  didn't  know  what  to  do  at  times, 
but  then,  she  could  always  resort  to 
chasing  them  home,  since  they  were  not 
hers. 

"On  Sundays,  and  other  company  days, 
I  was  paraded  with  my  toy  violin  under 
my  arm  into  the  parlor.  Young  ladies 
kissed  me,  and  said:  'Oh,  doesn't  he  look 
just  like  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy?'  Gosh! 
how  I  hated  that  guy!  Old  ladies  patted 
and  petted  me,  then  whispered  a 
promise  of  reward  if  I  would  'stand  right 
out  there  like  a  little  man  and  play  a 
piece.'  Heavens,  how  glad  I  was  when  I 
grew  out  that  show-me-off  age! 

"Then  I  got  a  chance  to  show  the 
world  at  large  that  I  was  really  a  rough- 
neck at  heart.    When  I  doubled  up  my 

(Continued  on  page  126) 


HERE'S  A   GREAT   RADIO   SCREWDRIVER 


'HMBSH 


I  Name 

■Route 

|No..St 

Ip.o 


i^v^SoSS 


Cily.'st't 


CUP  HERE- 


-JRP.4B0aM  Ashland  Ay...  rmr-.,.,.  «>\ 


.,,»  rRrr  ON  COUPON-the"SS,000"ClRCULAIt 
AM©  rfltfc  givIng  amaling  i2S -Picture  Story  of 

The  "Pocket  Machine  Shop!'* 

wltlCits  1-TON  POWER-GEAR 
It  Outgrlps  a  40.lb.  Vlsel 


ol.a  tiny  Rubber  band  holds 
the   Hardes t-to- Hold  thing     _ 
,  known  against  a  300-Pound  Pulll 

Its  lo-to-l  ratio    Power-Gear* 

»  Transmission  gives  YOUR  hands 
the  1-TON  CHIP  ol  20  Hands, 
yet  -  YOU    CAN    GRIP   A    HAIR. 

An  Automatic  Lack-Grip  Ratchet  Wrench 

Speed  VISE 
Parallel 
PLIERS 
Plus 


No.  3-ior  all  Wire,       No.  2  —  lor  all  Pipe 
chain,  aprins-mak.       work,"chewed"nuts 
Ing,  fence  work.etc.       In  tight  places,  etc. 
No  1,  Universal-tor  ALL  Pliers,  Nut  Wrench 
Vise  and  Clamp,  Spring-making  Work,  etc 

EIFEL-.L^H.  P1IERENCH  KIT 

(Say  "Eye-tel-Ftash")  "The  T.N.T.  of  Tools" 

You  get  the  amazingly  Quicker,  Better,  Easier, 
Universal  Tool  Service  of  Nos.  l.  2  *  3-Convert- 
Ible  in  1/5  second-in  this  new  24-Ounco  Master 
Tool  Kit-tor  the  Price,  of  One  Good  Tool;  yet  It 
Does  the  Work  of  the  best  other  tools  Weighing 
60  pounds  and  costing  sso.oo! 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Men  and  Women 
are  using  these  wonder  Kits  to  make  Homes 
and  Estates  more  comfortable— Farms,  Shops, 
etc..  more  profitable;  to  get  more  and  better 
service  from  Auto's  and  all  mechanical  devices 
with  a  huge  saving  In  money,  time  and  energy! 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy.   Just  try  a 

ClieRencn  Kit   Once,  and  you'd  no  more    go 
ack  to  other  tools  than  to  the  ancient  Ox-cart! 
With  each  Kit  a  61,-page  Manual  of  Mechanics 
A  GUARANTEED  SUPER-QUALITY  PRODUCT 


ALSO  BIG  FALL  AND  WINTER  MONEY-MAKER 


for  PneRench  Factory  Representative*— Full  or .Part  Time. 
Amazing  Demonstr'n  sells  at  sight-makes  S7S-S200  weak- 
ly all  year 'round.  Seasonal  Demand [Doubles  Profits.  A  Ga. 
Repr.made  $97  in  20-Mln.  Group  Sale;  a  Mlch.Repr.S36S  in 
12  days;  another  $379  In  5  days.  Everybody  wants  the  Kit! 


Moil  Valuable  Coupon  Above  NOWt 


°Nt 


ew — » 


HOTEL 

ICCMDffiE 

121    SOUTH    ILLINOIS    STREET 

lowest  and  Most 

Modern  Hotel 

In  the  City 


ALL  ROOMS  OUTSIDE 
AND  EACH  WITH  BATH 


^k 


$T>50  AND  UP 
\jr~  DOUBLE 
§000  AND  UP 
^  M^~  SINGLE 

RADIO    IN 
EVERY  ROOM 

ARTHUR  ZINK 
Managing 
Director 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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V^&ui what  BIG  money 
these  fellows  have  made 
in  the  RADIO  BUSINESS 


$575  One  Month  Spare  Time 

"Recently  I  made  $375  in 
one  month  in  my  spare 
time  installing,  servicing, 
selling  Radio  sets.  And, 
not  so  long  ago,  I  earned 
enough  in  one  week  to  pay 
for  my  course." 
EARLE  CUMMINGS, 
18  Webster  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

$1597  In  Five  Months 

"The  N.  R.  I.  is  the  best 
Radio  school  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
I  have  made  §1597  in  five 
months.  I  shall  always  tell 
my  friends  that  I  owe  my 
success  to  you." 

HENRY  J.  NICKS,  Jr., 
302  Safford  Ave., 
Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

$1164  Spare  Time  Profits 

"  Look  at  what  I  have  made 
since  I  enrolled,  $1,164 — 
money  I  would  not  have 
had  otherwise.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  I  took  up  Radio 
with  N.  R.  I.  I  am  more 
than  satisfied." 

HENRY  R.  HE1KKINEN, 
123  W.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Orcr  SJ«oo  In  Four  Months 

"My  Opinion  of  the  N.  R.  I. 
course  is  that  it  is  the  best 
to  be  had  at  any  price. 
When  I  enrolled  I  didn't 
know  a  condenser  from  a 

J    transformer,  but  from  De- 
cember to  April   I  made 

k      well  over  $1000  and  I  only 
worked  in  the  mornings." 
AL.  JOHNSON, 
1409  Shelby  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


<f  Willi  *hOU)  ifOU  *0* 
how  to  staff  a  spare 
time  or  full  time 
Radio  Business 

of  Youi*  Own  m 
wmuHit  capi&aC 


More  Trained  Radio  Men  Needed 

A  famous  Radio  expert  says  there  are  four 


Radio's  amamng  growth  is  making  many  big  jobs.  The  world-  **z2 

wide  use- of  receiving  sets  and  the  lack  of  trained  men.  to  sell,  fgr 

install  and  service  them  has  opened  many  splendid  chances  ' 
for  opare  time  and  full  time  businesses. 

Ever  so  often  a  new  business  is  started  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  how 
the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry,  electricity  and  others  made  men  rich. 
Now  Radio  is  doing  the  same  thing.  Its  growth  has  already  made  many  men 
rich  and  will  make  more  wealthy  in  the  future^  gurely  you  are  not  going-  to 
pass' up  this  wonderful  chance  for  success. 

r  Will  Train  Ton  At  Home  la  Tour 
Spare  Time 

I  bring  my  training  to  you.  Hold  your  job. 
Give  me  only  part  of  your  spare  time.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  college  or  high  school 
graduate..  Many  of  my  graduates  now  mak- 
ing big  money  in  Radio  didn't  even  finish  the 
grades.  Boys  14,  15  years  old  and  men  up 
to  60  haye  finished  my  course  successfully. 

Ton  Matt  B e  Satisfied 

I  will  give  you  a  written  agreement  the  day 
you  enroll  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  lessons  and  instruction 
service  when  you  coinplete  the  course.  You 
are  the  only  judge.  The  resources  of  the  N.  R.  I. 
Pioneer  and  Largest  Home-Study  Radio  school 
in  the  world  stand  back  of  this  agreement. 

Oct  My  Book 

Find  but  what  Radio  offers  you.  My  64-page 
book,  "Rich  Rewards  in  Radio" 
points  out  the  money  making  op- 
portunities the  growth  of  Radio 
has  made  for  you.  Clip  the  cou- 
pon. Send  it  to  me.  You  won  t 
be  obligated  in  the  least. 


good  jobs  for  every  man  trained  to  hold  them. 
Radio  has  grown,  so  fast  that  it  simply  has 
not  got  the  number  of  trained  men  it  needs. 
Every  year  there  are  hundreds  of  fine  jobs 
among  its  many  branches  such  as  broad- 
casting stations,  Radio  factories,  jobbers, 
dealers,  on  board,  ship,  commercial  land  sta- 
tions, and  many  others.  Many  of  the  six  to 
ten  million  receiving  sets  now  in  use  are  only 
25%  to  40%  efficient.  This  has  made  your 
big  chance  for .  a  spare  time  or  full  time 
business  of  .your  own  selling,  installing,  repair- 
ing sets. 
So  Many  Opportunities  Ton  Can  Make 
Extra  Money  WMle  Learning 

Many  of  our  students  make  $10,  $20,  $30  a 
week  extra  while  learning.  I'll'  show  you  the 
plans  and  ideas  that  have  proved 
successful  for  them — show  you 
how  to  begin  making  extra  money  shortly  after 
you  enroll.  G.  W.  Page,  1807-21st  Ave.,  S., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  made  $935  in  his  spare  time 
while  taking  my  course. 

I  Civc  Yon  Practical  Radio  Experience 
With  My  Course 

My  course  is  not  just  theory.    My  method 
gives  you  practical  Radio  experience — 
■you  learn  the  "how"  and  "why" 
of  practically  every  type  of  Radio 
set  made.    This  gives  you  confi- 
dence to  tackle  any  Radio  problems 
and  shows  up  in  your  pay  envelope  too. 


JkwBooh 
Af**&  oat  a>£a£ 


■^feft^^k 


You  can  build  100  cir- 
cuits with  the  Six  Big 
Outfits  of  Radio  parts 
I  give  you.  The  pictures 
here  show  only  three  of 
them.  My  book  explains 
my  method  of  giving  prac- 
tical  training  at  home 
Get  your  copy ! 


Address 

J.  E.  Smith,  pre*, 

Dept.  Q-YR, 

Rational  Radio  Institute 

Washington,  D.  C, 


tis  coupon  is  good  fo 
a  FREE  copy  of  nv 
1  cVaUuaJbtii  licviL, 
Mail  it  NOW/ 


J.  E.  Smith, 

President. 

Dept.9-YR, 

National  Radio  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Send  mo  your  book.  I 
want  to  know  more  about  the  opportunities 
in  Radio  and  your  practical  method  of  teaching 
at  home  in  spare  tinio.  This  request  does 
not  obligate  me  to. enroll  and  I  understand 
no  agent  will  call  on  me. 

Name Age. 

Address 

CitY State. 
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RADIO    DIGES  T— Illustrated 


"h&KAUig 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

Here  at  last  5s  the  radio  everybody 
has  been  waiting  fori  A  high- 
powered,  iong  distance,  6  tube  set 
with  2  stages  of  screen  grid.  No 
"AC"  hxxm.  Illuminated  single  dial 
drum  co«*!f«3.  Plenty  of  volume  to 
operate  p*wer  dynamic  speaker^ 
Beautiful  clear  tone,  equal  to  high- 
priced  se»«.  Guaranteed  to  give 
years  of  perfect  satisfaction.  All  for 
the  unheal  o*low  price  of  $24,001 
No  wonder  H  has  become  an  over- 
night sensation!  No  wonder  it  is 
going  like  wildfire — selling  itself 
almost  at  sJght!  And  no  wonder 
our  agent*  are  cleaning  up  $60. 
to  $75. — yee,  even  up  to  $200.  a 
Week  duri*8  spare  time — evenings  ! 

BIG  PROFITS,  QUICK 
Ghoia>%,  Exclusive 

Territories  Still  Open    = — 

This  is  youJ  opportunity  to  tune  in  on  station 
S-U-C-C-E'-S-S!  All  you  need  is  a  sample 
ELGIN  to  ftnd  out  what  you  really  can  do. 
Try  it.  Ccmspare  it  with  others  for  results. 
Demonstrate  the  ELGIN  to  your  friends. 
When   they   near   its   marvelous   performance 

DONTTIIET  A2CSTAMPSTAND' 


ACT  QUICK  for 

Exclusive 
Territory 

Live  wires  are  tying  up 
choice  territories  on  ex-, 
elusive  contract.  You 
can  do  the  same  in  your 
territory  if  still  open. 


HUM* 
LESS 

SHIELDED 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 

and  the  astonishingly  low  price — it's 
a  sure  sale  nine  times  out  often.  The 
more  people  you  see,  the  more  you 
sell  and  the  more  money  you  make. 

START  MAKING  $60.  A  WEEK 
But  You  Must  Act  NOW! 

Today,  without  quitting  your  job, 
you  can  begin  making  real  money, 
supplying  the  big  demand  for  the 
new  ELGIN.  Work  a  few  hours 
every  evening — and  before  you 
know  it,  you  have  a  profitable  busi- 
ness of  your  own. 


No  miracles.    No  luck  in  this  deal. 
Just  plain  facts.     It's  being  done 
every  day  by  our  enthusiastic,  suc- 
cessful band  of  Elgin  agents.  You 
can,  too.    No  experience  necessary. 
All  we  ask  is  your  willingness  to 
work — to  get  out  and  demonstrate 
the  great  new  ELGIN.    Now  is  the 
time  to  start.     Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
today  and  you're  all  set  to  make  money- 
yes,  sir,  real  money — if  your  territory  is  still 
open.     Find  out  now.     Don't   delay.     Mail 
coupon  or,  better  still,  wire !    Be  sure  to  give 
your  county. 

'BETWEEN  YOU  AND  SUCCESS! 


ELGCii!  RADIO  COMPANY,  4902  North  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago.  (Be  sure  to  give  your  county.) 
Please  let  me  know  immediately  if  the  opportunity  of  cashing  in  on  the  new  low-priced  Elgin  Radio 
is  still   c-pen   in  my   territory. 


Name. 


Ackjres.r County . 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash,  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading  advertise- 
ments not  accepted. 


Songwriters 


SONGWRITERS:      Substantial      Advance 

f  Royalties  are  paid  on  publisher's  accept- 
ance. New  booklet,  "Song  Requirements 
of  Talking  Picture,"  sent  free.  New- 
comer Associates,  778  Earl  Bldg.,  New 
York. 


Motorcycles 


MOTORCYCLES.  Outboard  motors.  New. 
Used.  Bargains.  Easy  Terms.  Catalog 
free.    Clymer,   Denver,   Colorado. 


Patents 


INVENTIONS  COMMERCIALIZED.  Pat- 
ented or  unpatented.  Write  Adam  Fisher 
Manufacturing  Company,  555  Enright  St., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Rad 


io 


Two  "World  Wonder"  Crystals,  65c. 
W.  A.  Talley,  "Crystal  Set  Wizard,"  Beau- 
dry,   Arkansas. 


Maps 


New  Radio  Map  and  Log.  We  are  now 
able  to  supply  our  readers  with  a  new 
radio  map  and  log,  showing  location  of 
stations,  list  of  all  stations  by  call  let- 
ters. Send  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  to 
Shopping  Service,  Radio  Digest,  510  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Who's  Who  Complete 

Radio  Digest's'  Who's  Who 
in  Radio,  1930  edition,  will 
give  you  interesting  informa- 
tion about  all  the  great  and 
near  great  entertainers  of 
the  air.  To  obtain  the  com- 
plete list  from  A  to  Z,  sub- 
scribe for  Radio  Digest  to- 
day. Fill  out  the  coupon  at 
the  bottom  of  page  6  and 
mail  to  Radio  Digest,  510  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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fists  no  fellow  in  the  neighborhood  said 
anything  about  me  being  a  'sissy,'  even 
though  I  spent  most  of  my  time  prac- 
ticing music. 

"There  were  only  a  few  in  our  block 
who  did  not  like  music  as  well  as  I  did 
and  they  had  to  practice  too.  That  was 
dad's  job  and  he  did  it  right  well,  turned 
every  kid  within  his  reach  into  some  sort 
of  musician  even  if  some  of  them  only 
played  a  cheap  tin  harmonica. 

"It  was  my  dad  who  urged  the  tax- 
payers of  Denver  to  finance  music  in 
the  schools.  He  turned  every  school 
child  into  some  sort  of  musician  after 
that  and  our  house  was  a  conservatory 
filled  with  boys  playing  trombones  and 
French  horns.  Other  boys  were  there  to 
listen.  The  lucky  ones  begged  dad  to  tell 
their  parents  that  they  too  had  musical 
talent  and  should  be  allowed  to  join  the 
band. 

"Finallya  wealthy  patron  of  music 
named  Wilcox  became  so  interested  in 
Dad  and  his  innumerable  proteges  that 
he  put  up  the  money  for  instruments  for 
the  many  boys  whose  parents  could  not 
afford  to  buy  them.  Soon  we  had  in  Den- 
ver the  best  bunch  of  amateur  orchestras 
that  I  have  ever  heard  anywhere. 

"There  were  oratorio  orchestras  too. 
I  joined  one  of  those  when  I  was  only 
ten  years  old.  'Me  and  my  pals'  of  those 
days  have  come  to  make  good  money 
in  jazz  orchestras  since  then.  Some 
of  these  oratorio  boys  have  played  for 
me  and  with  me  in  my  own  recent  Jazz 
Symphony  orchestra. 

"Guess  we  were  all  lucky  to  grow 
up  in  Denver,  one  of  those  rare  places 
where  a  boy  of  twenty  years  ago  could 
play  in  a  high  class  orchestra  without 
being  considered  a  'sissy.'  It  would  have 
been  sad  had  even  some  of  them  fallen 
by  the  wayside  from  such  criticism  for 
I,  being  sensitive  at  that  time,  would 
probably  have  given  up  oratorio  work  at 
the  first  word  of  condemnation. 

"I  escaped  being  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole  only  because  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  right  sort  of  environment 
for  a  young  musician.  It's  true  that  I 
might  have  been  something  else,  but  I 
never  should  have  been  happy  being 
anything  else  than  what'  I  am. 

"Naturally,  as  a  kid  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  a  born  musician,  really 
unfitted  for  anything  else.  As  I  recall  I 
hated  to  practice  during  some  of  the 
hard  years  of  adolescence. 

"Yes,  jazz  has  helped  to  teach  musical 
appreciation.  I've  had  a  good  time,  as 
have  others,  watching  the  surprisingly 
satisfactory  results.  Many  a  man  and 
woman  who  never  cared  for  music  until 
the  new  form  of  jazz  took  hold  will  be 
found  today  to  be  quite  familiar  with 
the  popularized  classics  or  the  popular 
themes  taken  almost  bodily  from  the 
classics  and  'jazzed  up.' 

"Many  a  new  composer,  wishing  to  ex- 
press what  might  be  called  the  futuristic 
point  of  view  musically,  has  found  in 
present  day  elevated  jazz  his  medium, 
and  turned  out,  not  trash,  but  master- 
pieces that  reflect  our  country  and  our 
age. 

"The  personal  cost  of  becoming  a 
musical  reactionary  has  been  tremen- 
dous. Let  me  tell  later  of  the  tremendous 
hardships,  real  and  fancied,  that  I  have 
suffered,  of  the  great  avalanche  of  crit- 
icism from  friend  and  enemy,  from  the 
music  critic  and  master  and  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people." 


In  interviewing  the  "Music  Master"  Miss 
Campbell  has  uncovered  a  new  Paid  White- 
man.  Continue  these  highlights  and  side- 
lights on  the  man  who  is  creating  an  Amer- 
ican Folk  Music.  The  third  article  zinll 
appear  in  the  December  issue  of  Radio 
Digest. 
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the  extra-fast  New  Empire  Builder  and  the  luxurious  Oriental  Limited 
between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities,  Glacier  National  Park,  Spokane, 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland 

more  than  1200  clean,  cinderless  miles  of  sight-seeing  behind  super- 
power electric  and  oil-burning  locomotives 

the  advantages  of  the  shortest  route  between  Chicago  and  Puget  Sound 
and  Portland 


si 


v&**22?h 


Smiles  of  scenic  travel  via  Glacier  National  Park — the  only  national 
in  the  United  States  on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railway 

the  restful,  easy-grade  route  through  Marias  Pass — lowest  Rocky  Moun- 
tain crossing  of  any  of  the  northwest  railroads  in  the  United  States 

a  thrilling  ride  through  the  new,  completely  electrified  Cascade  Tunnel 
— longest  in  the  Western  World 

the  extremely  comfortable,  fast  schedule  resulting  from  uniform  speed — 
few  stops — extra  heavy  rails — gentle-grade,  river-course  route. 

For  reservations  on  the  New  Empire  Builder  or  the  luxurious 
Oriental  Limited,  call,  phone  or  write 

A.  J.  DICKINSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  718,  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

EMPIRE  BUILDER— Leaves  Chicago  Union  Station  daily  9:00  P.  M. 
ORIENTAL  LIMITED— Daily  11:00  A.  M.  (Central  Standard  Time) 
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ADIO    DIGES  T— Illustrated 


Each  spring  and  summer  our 
expert  grape  buyers  scour  the 
grape  regions  seeking  the 
healthiest,  best-kept  vineyards 
—those  that  produce  the  larg- 
est, juiciest  Concord  grapes. 
The  output  of  these  vineyards  is 

contracted  for  in  advance,  and  at 

harvest  time  these  prize  Concord 

Grapes  are  brought  to  our  eleven 

modern  plants  to  be  pressed  and  blend- 
ed for  making  Grape  Ola,  the  peppy 

new  grape  drink. 

New  . . .  different . . .  delicious.   That's 

Grape  Ola!    Cool,  satisfying. 

Vitamines  A,  B  and  C,  abounding  in 

the  Concord  grape,  come  to  you  in  Grape  Ola.   Not  only 

tastes  good  but  is  good— good  for  young  and  old. 

It's  REAL  grape— with  none  of  that  unpleasant  after-taste 
common  to  imitation  grape  drinks  made  with  artificial  flavor 
and  color. 


Grape  Ola  is  scientifically  blended  by 
our  own  formula  from  the  pure  juice 
of  luscious  Concord  grapes.  Grape 
Ola  is  dispensed  at  soda  fountains 
with  sparkling  carbonated  water,  and 
sold  everywhere  as  a  zestful  bottled 
carbonated  beverage.  You  can  identify 
genuine  Grape  Ola  by  our  distinctive 
fountain  dispenser,  or  by  the  trade 
marked  Grape  Ola  botde  and  crown. 


Made  by  UNITED  CRAPE 
PRODUCTS.  Inc..  BuSalo, 
N.  Y.,  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  Concord  grape  juice. 
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ET    THE    MORNIIVG   INTO   YOUR  KITCHEN 


Mello-Gloss  in  cool, 
soft  tones .  . .  for  the 
walls  of  the  color- 
ful, modern 
kitchen 


COLOR  has  invaded  the  kitchen  .  .  . 
on  pots  and  pans,  on  furniture  and 
floors  ...  a  gorgeous  wave. 

You  have  welcomed  this  vogue  of 
color.  Your  kitchen  has  become  a 
brighter,  pleasanter,  more  cheerful 
place  to  work  in.  But  what  about  the 
walls?  Are  they  not,  perhaps,  the  one 
discordant  note  in  an  otherwise  charm- 
ing interior? 

Then  turn  to  Mello-Gloss  .  .  .  the 
finishing  touch  for  the  colorful,  mod- 
ern kitchen. 

Mello-Gloss  is  a  washable  paint 
made  in  a  wealth  of  soft,  charming 
shades.  It  dries  quickly  to  a  smooth, 


semi-gloss  finish  which  does 
not  readily  catch  or  hold  dirt. 
It  can  be  cleaned  easily  and 
quickly  with  soap  and  water  or 
with  Lowe  Brothers  Cleaner. 

Mello-Gloss  is  but  one  of  the 
outstanding  paint  products  pre- 
pared by  Lowe  Brothers.  It  is 
made  primarily  to  do  one  specific 
thing... to  give  beautiful  and  lasting 
color  to  walls  and  ceilings  .  .  .  and  it 
does  that  one  thing  superlatively  well. 


FREE  BOOKLET  "Color  }Ur- 
mony  tn  rht  Homi"  ji  Jm  Lowt 
Brolhirs  dtjUr.  Profusily  illut- 
trattd  in  colors  with  vjlujbto  m- 
formjtton  on  homt  drcorjtton.  Or 
mjilii  Jirtct  for  10  emu  in  jtjmps. 


All  Lowe  Brothers  paint 
products  are  made  to 
meet  specific  require- 
ments and  there  is  a 
product  for  each  decora- 
tive and  protective  need. 
When  you  are  plan- 
ning the  painting  or 
decoration  of  your  home, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  plan  it,  go 
to  the  Lowe  Brothers  dealer  in  your 
community.  He  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  Lowe  Brothers  Color 
Cards  and  help  you  select  the 
products  and  the  colors  you 
should  use  for  each  particular 
surface.  The  Lowe  Brothers 
Company,  Fact  or  its:  Day- 
ton, O. ,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities. 


PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 


THIS    CHR-ISTMAS  .  .  .  GIVE 
HER  THE  KEYS  TO  HAPPINESS 


&. 


ACH  year  this  gracious  Christmas 
custom  grows  in  favor. . .  the  presentation 
of  the  Keys  to  Happiness  to  one  well  be- 
loved. An  attractive  gift  case  holds  the 
shining  keys  for  one  of  Studebaker's 
smart  new  motor  cars  —  an  Eight  by  the 
Builder  of  Champions!  When  all  the  world 
is  turning  to  the  responsive,  flexible  power, 
the  satin-smoothness — and  the  distinction 
—  of  the  Eight,  this  glorious  gift  of  her 
very  own  car  becomes  more  precious.  For 
women  are  alert  to  the  motor  car  trend — 
they  know  that,  admittedly,  the  world's 
finest  cars  are  Eights!  And  you  know  her 
car  will  be  worth  more  a  year  from  now  if 
it  is  an  Eight.  Illustrated  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Studebaker  leads  the  world 
in  the  sale  of  eight-cylinder  cars  .  .  .  The 
Commander  Eight  Brougham  for  five. 
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BUILD     EH  OF         CHAMPIONS 
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SlG  CJlME 


by  LJctavus  Roy  Oo/x 
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oys  in  Qreenwich  Village 


Qertrude 

Vivacious  Novelette  by 
Salisbury  Field 


^tystery  House 

Sational  Broadcast  Comptiny 
Radio  Drama 


c^ABGE- 


Grand  Opera  on  the  Air 

By  Albert  R.  Williamson 

-A  Night  Club  Romance — Columbia  Feature 


SMART  models  in   Men's  Hose  maintain  Coopers  Style 
Supremacy.    Dashing  designs  •  •  •  in  rich  colors  •  •  •  find 
special  favor  with  well-dressed  men.     Clever  clocks  add 
fresh  vigor  to  solid  colors  in  lustrous  silk.   With  a  variety 
of  patterns,  colors,  and   materials  in  Coopers,  you  may 
select  just  what  you  want,  at  50c  to  $2.50  the  pair* 
Cooper  Underwear  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A* 


IffiS&ngsi 


REG.U.S. 

Knit  Underwear        Hosiery        Pajamas        Woven  Underwear 
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THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 


E.  C.  RAYNER, 
Publisher 


T\EAR  to  the 
JLJ  hearts  of  the 
great  CKLC  audi- 
ence is  the  spark- 
ling-eyed Gladys 
Dickson.  She 
touches  the  throaty 
pipe  organ  and  it 
purrs  soft  poetic 
words  from  its 
tuneful  lips — voic- 
ing the  mountain's 
thunder  or  whis- 
pering maple  leaves. 


TX/H1LE  far 
W  from  Red  Deer 
is  little  Ann  Leaf 
in  rumbling  New 
York,  where  she 
enchants  a  million 
harmonies  from  the 
great  Columbia  or- 
gan,making  it  pour 
forth  a  riot  of  song 
from  its  mystic 
caverns  to  begin 
and  end  the  Radio 
day. 


Harold  P.  Brown, 
Editor 


December,  1929 
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JESSICA  —  ex- 
quisite Jessica 
Dragonette — dainty 
idol  of  a  countless 
throng  who  believe 
her  possessed  of 
the  most  perfect 
singing  voice  on 
the  air.  Her  sim- 
ple and  unaffected 
personality  wins  for 
her  the  listener's 
highest  esteem. 


rOUNGER  and 
more  beautiful 
each  day  grows  the 
dark  and  langorous 
Bebe  Daniels  (see 
page  21).  Somehow 
ivhen  you  heard  her 
over  the  National 
net  and  from  the 
screen  were  you  not 
reminded  of  Span- 
ish patios,  balconies 
and  moonlight?  No 
foolin'. 


VOTES  COME  BY  THOUSANDS  IN 

Gold    Cup    Contest 

Ballots  for  Most  Popular  Broadcaster 
Point  to  Hot  Battle  for  Honors 


BIG  and  small — nation  reaching  and  local  only — the  fans 
like  them  and  don't  hesitate  to  say  so.    Flocks  of  new 
nominations    and    ballots    have    flooded    the     Contest 
Editor's  desk  since  this  new  Gold  Cup  Contest  for  the 
most  popular  station  in  North  America  was  announced  in  the 
October  issue  of  Radio  Digest. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  hottest  contest  ever  sponsored 
by  this  magazine.  Not  only  are  the  Radio  listeners  writing 
warm  letters  of  praise  to  the  Contest  Editor,  but  the  stations 
nominated  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  put  on  the  best  pro- 
grams possible  that  their  list- 
eners may  judge  them  to  be 
their  favorite  station. 

To  the  station  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  which  re- 
ceives the  largest  number  of 
popular  votes  from  listeners  - 
and  readers  of  Radio  Digest 
will  be  awarded  a  handsome 
and  valuable  gold  cup.  This 
trophy  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  golden  microphone,  and  will 
be  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  winning  station. 

That  the  contest  may  be 
more  representative,  and  in 
order  that  the  favorite  station 
in  your  section  of  the  country 
may  win  honors  over  its 
neighbors,  six  silver  cups  will 
be  awarded  in  the  sectional 
race.  These  trophies  will  be 
similar  in  every  way  except 
the  metal  of  the  principal 
award  and  will  be  given  to  the 
most  popular  stations  in  the 
six  divisions  of  the  continent 
representing  the  East,  South, 
Middle  West,  West,  Far 
West,  and  Canada. 

FOR   the   individual    station 
winning  the  Gold  Cup  will 
come    world-wide    recognition 
as  the  most  popular  station  on  the  globe. 
Radio  achieved  such  unanimous  popularity  and  general  utility 
as  in  North  America. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  most  powerful  stations  of  the  metro- 
politan area  that  may  justly  claim  the  greatest  popularity  in 
the  sense  of  this  contest.  Radio  Digest  is  seeking  to  uncover 
the  broadcaster  that  has  the  staunchest  friends,  followers  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  honor 
and  success  of  their  favorite  listening  post. 

You  have  a  favorite  broadcasting  station.  Everyone  who 
owns  a  receiving  set  has  one  broadcaster  who,  to  his  mind, 
puts  on.  better  programs  and  renders  better  all-around  service 
than  the  other  fellow.   Don't  just  sit  back  and  think  to  yourself. 


"I  like  that  station,  wish  it  could  win  the  Gold  Cup  offered  by 
the  Radio  Digest."    So  it  is  with  other  stations. 

Give  them  a  chance.  Fill  in  the  coupons  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page,  read  the  contest  rules,  and  send  them  in.  The  prestige 
and  success  of  every  broadcasting  station  rests  solely  upon  the 
strong  support  of  its  listeners. 

Every  broadcasting  station  has  an  individuality — an  indi- 
viduality and  characteristics  built  up  over  a  period  of  time 
and  determined  by  personalities  appearing  before  its  micro- 
phones and  the  type  of  pro- 
grams offered.  There  is 
always  that  indefinite  and  yet 
very  real  SOMETHING  that 
gives  a  station  popularity. 


N°J,: 


Gold  Cup  Design  for  Popularity  Award 

Nowhere  else  has 


"O  INDIVIDUAL  can  tell 
ith  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy  exactly  how  any 
given  station  rates  with  its 
listeners.  Only  through  a  com- 
parison as  may  be  indicated  in 
a  contest  such  as  this  spon- 
sored by  Radio  Digest  may  a 
true  rating  be  established. 
Here  the  listeners  have  an 
opportunity  to  register  their 
choice  and  thereby  prove  the 
true  status  of  each  station  in 
the  country. 

"I  hope  that  my  vote  may 
be  one  of  the  many  necessary 
to  give  WTMJ,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  station,  the  Gold 
Cup,"  writes  Mrs.  Leroy  Bur- 
lingame  of  Milwaukee.  "We 
enjoy  the  programs  that  come 
from  our  favorite  station  and 
may  always  depend  on  it  to 
furnish  us  with  uniformly  good 
entertainment  and  service." 

"Here  is  my  nomination  for 
KFNF  and  Henry  Field  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa."  says  H. 
C.  L.  of  Omaha.  "Of  all  the 
stations  in  this  country,  and  I 


hear  most  of  them,  KFNF  wins  all  honors,  hands  down,  for 
real  service.  Henry  Field  is  a  great  man,  and  has  built  up  a 
great  station." 

From  New  Mexico  and  Virginia  come  strong  letters  of  praise 
and  nominations  for  WLS,  and  countless  other  correspondents 
are  sending  in  their  ballots,  accompanied  by  letters.  This  race  is 
getting  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  fans  themselves  seem  to  real- 
ize it.   This  is  their  chance  and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Whether  or  not  your  favorite  station  is  listed  among  those 
already  nominated,  fill  in  the  coupons  today  and  give  it  a  b< 
on   the   road   to  winning  the   Gold   Cup  for  the   most   popular 
station  in  the  world. 

(Rules  and  nominations  on  page  118) 


NOMINATION  BLANK— Radio  Digest's 

WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 

GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 
510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Nominate 

Station 

(Call    Letters) 

in  the  World's  Most  Popular  Station  Gold  Cup  Contest. 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


Number  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

3 WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 
GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION   Editor,  Radio  Digest. 

510  North   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

Broadcasting  Station 

(City) 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


(Call  Letters) 


(State) 


RADIO     DIGES  T — Illustrated 


7^ecord/L  *  Z)idc^ 

BUREAU  of  BROADCASTING 

The  ONLY  Company  NATIONALLY  Equipped  for  Discs 


RECORDED  programs  on 
■  sixteen-inch  discs  endorsed 
and  used  by  many  national  ad- 
vertisers who  appreciate  super- 
iority and  economy — 

One  sixteen-inch  disc  for  a  fif- 
teen minute  program — two  for 
a  half  hour — no  stock  records 
used — every  program  especially 
recorded  in  world-famous  stu- 
dio by  experts  —  finest  talent 
available  used — tone  quality  of 
discs  unequalled  by  any  type 
recording. 

One  sixteen-inch  plays  a  fifteen 
minute  program  and  costs  $125 
— two  discs  for  one-half  hour 
program  costs  $250.  Home 
variety  records  cost  $75  each 
and  require  seven  for  half  hour, 
costing  $525.  You  save  more 
than  one-half  by  using  sixteen- 
inch  discs. 


Our  equipment  used  by  more 
than  eighty  key  stations  for  re- 
producing Bureau  of  Broadcast- 
ing programs. 

Our  service  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  includes  the  selection  of 
talent,  arranging  programs, 
supervising  and  guaranteeing 
recordings,  sending  discs  to  sta- 
tions, taking  complete  charge  of 
entire  campaign  and  rendering 
one  invoice  monthly. 

We  Handle  Everything 
in  Broadcasting 

Years  of  personal  contacts  with 
national  broadcasting.  Com- 
plete information  about  Radio 
Stations,  Programs,  Personnel. 
Experienced  continuity  writers, 
radio  merchandisers  and  adver- 
tisers. 


THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 

BUREAU  of  BROADCASTING,  RADIO  DIGEST 

E.  C.  RAYNER,  President 
CHICAGO 


A.  T.  SEARS  8  SON 

122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Harrison  3077-3078 


INGRAHAM  &  WALKER 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Lackawanna  2091-2092 


RADIO    DIGES  T— Illustrated 


The  sun  never  sets  on  iSzzeat-O-Mte  service 

Every  Prest-O-Lite  battery  is  made  as  well  as  prime  materials, 
improved  methods,  skilled,  careful  hands  can  possibly  permit  .  .  . 
As  a  result,  this  battery  is  famed  for  dependability  .  .  .  But 
should  the  emergency  arise,  take  it  lightly,  for  there's  always  a 
Prest-O-Lite  station  ahead  .  •  .  The  service  is  truly  world-wide — 
an  important  fact  to  remember  when  the  time  comes  to  select 
your  next  battery  t^» 

PREST-O-LITE    STORAGE    BATTERY    SALES    CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company) 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  -  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Advance  Tips 

YOU  are  holding  in  your  hand 
right  now  the  magazine  Radio 
Digest  has  long  contemplated.  Be- 
sides the  innumerable  Radio  features 
including  the  illustrated  log  of  chain 
specials  (our  surprise),  and  original 
broadcast  scripts  with  specially  posed 
scenes,  there  are  fiction  stories  by 
some   of   the   best   known   writers   in 

America. 

*  *     * 

But  just  as  we  have  looked  forward 
to  this  December,  1929,  edition  of 
Radio  Digest  with  its  diversity  of 
interesting  contents  so  now  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  January,  1930, 
issue  and  other  succeeding  numbers 
with  still  greater  hopes  and  ambitions. 

*  #     * 

Doty  Hobart  will  be  back  with  us 
in  January  with  a  most  interesting 
article  entitled  "This  Way  to  the  Big 
Show."  He  will  tell  you  more  con- 
cerning some  of  the  great  celebrities 
he  has  schooled  to  the  microphone — 
and  those  near,  intimate  sketches  that 
show  you  better  how  they  act  and 
think  than  you  could  observe  with 
your  own  eyes  even  if  you  were  there 
yourself. 

*  *     * 

Fred  Smith,  the  Greenwich  Villager 
who  takes  you  touring  through  the 
town  in  this  issue  with  Ford  and 
Glenn,  is  working  on  another  inter- 
esting article  that  will  entertain  and 
inform  you  equally  well. 

*  *     * 

Frank  R.  Adams,  one  of  the  most 
popular  fiction  writers  in  the  United 
States,  has  written  a  graphic  study  of 
a  girl,  a  man  and  a  married  woman 
who  came  between.  It  is  called  The 
Background.  The  first  background 
was  plotted  by  the  girl  who  did  not 
know  of  the  other  background — and 
the  man,  being  a  knight  of  modern 
chivalry,  could  not  explain.  It  comes 
in  January. 

*  *     * 

Gertrude,  by  Salisbury  Field,  which 
starts  in  this  issue  for  a  three  part 
serial,  will  reach  an  astonishing  peak 
of  comedy  romance  in  January.  This 
is  a  story  you  probably  will  see  and 
hear  later  in  the  talking  pictures.  It 
will  create  a  great  deal  of  talk. 
%     *     * 

There's  another  Octavus  Roy  Co- 
hen story  on  the  schedule.  You  will 
like  this  story  probably  better  than 
any  you  have  ever  read  before  by  this 
scintillating  young  author. 

sfc        sK        ^ 

Everybody  seems  to  be  talking 
about  Seth  Parker.  Well,  we  finally 
heard  from  Seth  himself  and  it  ap- 
pears likely  we'll  be  having  one  of  the 
meetin'  house  singin'  school  episodes 
along  about  January.  And  we're 
goin'  to  have  a  picture  of  ol'  Seth, 
too,  by  hookey. 

*  *     * 

For  the  more^serious  minded  of  our 
readers  there  will  be  an  article  of 
interest  by  Miss  Margaret  Harrison 
of  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  on  what  Radio  is  doing  for 
public  education  today — and  what  it 
is  expected  to  do  tomorrow. 

*  *     * 

There's  real  Radio  romance  in  the 
story  of  Sen  Kaney,  senior  announcer 
and  program  director  at  the  Chicago 
studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company.  Sen  Kaney  originated  a 
style  eight  years  ago  and  it's  been 
prowing  in  favor  ever  since.  He's  a 
vet,  proud  of  it,  and  you'll  like  the 
story. 


i  i  Y^I7"HAT  is  the  biggest  thing  in  Radio  today?" 

VV       This  question  was  put  to  an  executive  of  one  of  the  greatest  broad- 
casting organizations  a  few  days  ago  by  a  representative  of  Radio  Digest. 

"Education,"  came  the  immediate  and  emphatic  response.  It  is  the  foremost 
subject  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders.  Even  the  most  casual  program  carries  an 
appeal  to  the  mind.  Before  another  year  rolls  around  many  of  us  may  be  enrolled 
in  serious  courses  of  study  and  research  directed  by  daily  lectures  from  some 
great  university.  State  schools  throughout  the  country  have  already  carried  on 
the  preliminary  experiments  with  marked  success.  Great  plans  are  afoot  by 
some  of  America's  greatest  educators. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  world  without  Radio  today.  Mind  to  mind, 
thirty  million  strong,  we  sit  unitedly  listening  to  a  promulgation  of  national 
thought  by  the  President.  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  such  thinking  ?  What 
will  it  lead  to  ?  What  has  it  already  accomplished  ?  Those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  say  this :  That  we  have  grown  measurably  in  our  appreciation  of  good 
music,  that  we  have  responded  nobly  with  appeals  for  help,  that  we  have  become 
infinitely  more  spiritual  and  that  we  have  manifested  unmistakably  an  almost 
passionate  thirst  for  greater  knowledge.  People  in  middle  life,  even  in  advanced 
age  are  grasping  at  instructive  programs.  And  thus  Radio  is  lifting  us  to  heights 
where  the  mass  mental  vision  is  broader  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  No  wonder  the  broadcast  generals  and  the  chief  educators  hold  daily 
councils  of  historic  importance  on  this  subject ! 


THERE  are  many  people  who  turn  their  feelings  quickly  into  action 
when  they  are  pleased  or  displeased.  The  first  and  most  common 
manifestation  of  this  action  is  by  voice.  When  it  is  a  fine  bit  of  acting 
on  the  stage  we  applaud  with  our  hands.  If  it  is  an  especially  pleasing  pro- 
gram on  the  air  we  write  a  letter.  And  perhaps  it  is  because  the  Radio 
listener  has  learned  to  write  applause  letters  to  the  broadcast  station  that 
Radio  Digest  has  received  so  many  kind  letters  from  its  reader-listeners. 
These  letters  have  from  time  to  time  done  more  to  make  this  magazine  a 
success  than  any  other  one  factor.  Without  real,  sincere,  well-wishing 
friends  no  magazine  can  hope  to  survive.  It  is  with  the  utmost  heart-felt 
gratitude  that  the  publisher  and  the  editor  of  Radio  Digest  take  this  occa- 
sion to  publicly  thank  all  those  who  have  so  kindly  encouraged  us  by  their 
letters — especially  those  letters  that  have  come  since  we  have  resumed 
monthly  publication. 


ART  is  an  important  element  in  the  structure  of  a  first  class  magazine. 
Radio  Digest  readers  will  be  glad  to  note  that  we  have  another  cover 
by  the  famous  artist,  Guy  Hoff.  Mr.  Hoff  doubtless  owes  a  great  deal  of 
his  artistic  success  to  his  infinite  patience.  We  know  that  he  has  patience 
because  when  he  received  the  commission  to  paint  two  covers  for  this 
magazine  he  had  booked  passage  on.  a  certain  large  liner  for  a  trip  to 
Europe.  And  it  so  happened  that  Miss  Olive  Shea,  the  subject  for  the 
second  portrait,  was  elected  betimes  the  world's  most  beautiful  Radio 
entertainer.  Rushed  hither  and  yon  on  the  crest  of  her  new  wave  she 
found  it  more  difficult  to  keep  her  appointments  with  Mr.  Hoff.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Hoff  canceled  his  first  reservations  for  sailing  and  took 
passage  on  a  smaller  boat  departing  twenty-four  hours  later  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  have  Miss  Shea  pose  at  her  very  best  for  the  Radio 
Digest  cover.  You  will  see  this  eventful  portrait  on  the  January  number. 
Dudley  Gloyne  Summers  who  illustrates  the  Salisbury  Field  story, 
Gertrude,  in  this  issue  is  new  to  Radio  Digest  but  not  new  to  various 
of  the  best  known  magazines  in  America.  He  will  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented in  future  issues  of  these  pages. 


Newsstands  Don't  Always 
Have  One  Left 

WHEN  YOU  WANT 

Radio  Digest 

YOU  WANT  IT! 


Be   Sure    of    Your    Monthly 
Copy  by  Subscribing  Now 
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(See  The  Collier  Hour,  by  John  B.  Kennedy,  on  page  16) 


JDRADFORD  BROWNE,  Radio's  latest •  idol,  is  the  man  %vho 
LJ  gave  life  to  the  Nit  Wit  Hour,  Cellar  Knights,  and  others.  He 
received  his  first  widespread  popular  recognition  as  Captain  Kid  m 
the  Kid  Boots  program,  a  feature  which  achieved  great  popularity 
under  his  direction.  Brad  has  a  very  definite  ideal  in  his  service  of 
entertainment  to  the  Radio  audience,  and  works  hard  at  it.  Bill 
Schudt,  Jr.,  gives  us  many  interesting  sidelights  on  the  Chief  of  the 
Nit  Wits  in  the  story  on  the  opposite  page. 


in  Boy  Makes  Strike  in  Radio 


qjradford  Browne,  Creator  of  Famous  Nit  JVits 

and  Chief  of  the  Tribe  Once  a  Floorwalker —  a  Thrill 
or  a  Laugh  a  Minute's  His  Goal  for  You 

By  Bill  Schudt,  Jr. 


ONCE  he  was  a  floor-walker  in  a  department  store,  now 
he  entertains  millions!  Once  he  was  a  pin  boy  who 
plunked  on  an  old  banjo  when  away  from  the  alleys, 
now  his  pleasing  voice  echoes  and  re-echoes  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  border,  thundering 
its  way  through  ethereal  lanes.  .  .  .  Bradford  Browne,  the 
announcer;  Bradford  Browne,  who  gave  life  to  the  Nit  Wit 
Hour,  Cellar  Knights  and  others;  Bradford  Browne,  who  intro- 
duced Moran  and  Mack  for  countless  Sunday  nights  in  the 
Majestic  Hour  last  year  has  had 
countless  adventures  and  disappoint- 
ments before  finally  locating  his  life 
work — Radio. 

To  interview  Browne  is  something 
that  has  to  be  done  in  a  series  of  five 
minute  conversations  either  riding 
up  and  down  in  the  elevator  as  he 
goes  from  studio  to  studio  or  during 
the  brief  few  minutes  he  spends  in 
the  lunchroom  "grabbing  a  sand- 
wich and  a  cup  of  coffee." 

When  we  first  cornered  Bradford 
for  this  interview  he  was  half  way 
through  his  script  for  the  next  Sat- 
urday's Nit  Wit  Hour. 

Bradford  is  the  brother  of  Harry 
Browne,  who,  incidentally,  is  the 
writer  and  producer  of  Hank  Sim- 
mons' Show  Boat  broadcasts  heard 
every  week  over  the  Columbia  chain. 
He  was  born  in  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  and  had  a  versatile  career 
about  which  more  will  be  revealed 
in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  the 
Browne  productions  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  much  time  is  spent 

on  every  script.  Detail  and  time  mean  much  to  Radio  produc- 
tions, Browne  will  tell  you.  How  many  hours  does  he  work? 
Usually  from  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight 
during  which  time  Bradford  writes  scripts,  announces,  plays 
parts  in  his  own  productions'  rehearsals  or  broadcasts,  and  does 
his  regular  work  as  continuity  writer. 

;<"V7"OU  have  to  give  them  something  good  on  the  Radio," 
X  Browne  told  this  writer.  "Poor  stuff  just  doesn't  go,  it 
falls  flat  and  causes  your  regular  listeners  to  lose  faith  in  your 
acts  and  tune  them  out  on  other  nights."  That  is  why  he  spends 
so  much  time  on  the  details.  If  it's  a  comedy  Bradford  believes 
in  giving  the  audience  a  laugh  a  minute  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. • 

"You  haven't  got  the  people  in  your  theatre,"  he  explained, 
"they  are  out  there  .  .  .  scattered  everywhere  and  if  you 
don't  'click,'  your  act  is  tuned  out."  Bradford  laughed.  Just 
like  that,  he  said,  snapping  his  fingers.  "They  don't  care,"  he 
continued,  "who  you  are  or  what  you  might  give  them  later  in 
the  program  .  .  .  it's  what  you're  giving  them  every  instant 
that  counts  and  you  either  give  them  a  thrill  or  a  laugh  a 
minute  or  you  lose  two  or  three  million  listeners." 

Bradford  Browne's  first  attempt  at  Radio  drama,  The  Cellar 
Knights,  was  made  about  four  years  ago,  just  after  he  left  the 
department  store  and  became  affiliated  with  a  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  Radio  station.  The  Cellar  Knights  were  so  good  that 
some  months  later  when  Bradford  was  asked  to  join  the  staff 
of  WABC,  then  owned  by  A.  H.  Grebe,  the  officials  asked  him 
to  continue  his  skit  over  their  station.  This  Bradford  did  and 
when  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  purchased  WABC 
early  this  year  the  Cellar  Knights  skit  was  immediately  put 
on  the  huge  national  chain. 

It  was  shortly  after  Columbia  had  acquired  WABC  that 
Bradford  got  the  idea  of  the  Nit  Wit  Hour.  Half  a  dozen  scripts 
were  prepared  and  promptly  discarded  following  rehearsals. 
Bradford  knew  what  he  wanted  but  when  the  production 
went  into  rehearsal  it  did  not  sound  just  right.    So  he  started 


A  WARM  New  England  sun  shone 
l\.  down  on  a  frozusy-headed  little  boy 
sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  farm  house  in 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  The  little 
boy  was  plunking  away  on  a  banjo  which 
zuas  nearly  as  large  as  he.  There  was 
melody  coming  from  that  banjo  being 
plunked  by  eight-year-old  Edson  Brad- 
ford Browne,  who  in  later  years  zvas  to  be 
known  to  Radio  listeners  of  WABC  and 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  sta- 
tions for  his  unique,  fascinating  drama- 
tizations of  almost  everything.  In  later 
years  he  temporarily  forgot  his  music  and 
studied  law,  also  at  times  setting  pins  in 
a  bowling  alley,  and  then  acting  as  a  floor- 
zvalker  in  a  department  store.  Then  he 
found  Radio  his  life  work. 


all  over  again.   Finally  he  hit  on  the  keynote  idea.  The  present 
Nit  Wit  Hour  series  is  the  result. 

The  popularity  of  this  highly  burlesqued  hour  of  entertainment 
can  best  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  voting  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Telegram  the  Nit  Wit  Hour  was 
named  among  the  biggest  hours  on  the  air  in  America  today. 

IT  IS  not  generally  known  that  Bradford  recently  married 
one  of  the  members  of  his  Nit  Wit  cast.  The  character  of 
Patience  Bumpstead,  which  is  por- 
trayed by  Margaret  E.  Young  (offi- 
cially, assistant  program  manager 
for  the  Columbia  system),  is  well 
known  to  Radio  listeners.  Miss 
Young  and  Bradford  were  married 
early  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 

Edson  Bradford  Browne  has  had 
an  eventful  life,  although  pleasant. 
He  was  born  in  North  Adams.  His 
father  was  the  end  man  in  a  min- 
strel show.  Most  of  Bradford's  rela- 
tives are  musically  inclined. 

A  banjo  was  the  inspiration  that 
sent  Bradford  Browne  on  what  was 
eventually  to  lead  to  a  music-drama 
life  in  the  business  world. 

Browne  never  studied  music. 
When  he  became  of  sufficient  age 
to  study  for  his  future  profession  he 
took  up  law.  He  studied  law  at 
Georgetown  University  and  finally 
was  graduated  with  honors. 

But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  our 
story.  Back  in  North  Adams,  Brad- 
ford plunked  away  on  his  banjo. 
Now  and  then  he  would  play  some- 
thing that  sounded  different  and 
people  would  sneer  and  think  him  funny. 

From  the  banjo  Bradford  went  to  plunking  on  his  father's 
piano.  Here  is  where  he  first  began  composing  original  music. 
His  musical  ability  made  him  the  "life  of  every  party"  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  in  great  demand. 

His  musical  education  ended  here  for  a  brief  time.  He 
became  pin  boy  in  the  local  bowling  alley.  Then  wanderlust 
gripped  him  and  he  went  to  Washington,  and  from  there 
traveled  extensively. 

AFTER  the  war  he  worked  in  a  department  store  in  Newark. 
where  he  became  floorwalker  and  held  a  large  assortment 
of  other  jobs  in  the  organization  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

This  work  just  didn't  appeal  to  Bradford,  and  he  began  his 
music  work  again.  In  Newark  he  teamed  up  with  Al  Llewelyn, 
who  was  later  to  become  his  colleague  in  the  Cellar  Knights  act 
at  WABC.    They  sans;  well  together.    People  often  said  so. 

They  sang  so  well,  in  fact,  that  it  was  not  long  before  the 
duo  received  an  invitation  from  a  Newark  Radio  station  to 
appear  over  the  air.   This  they  did  and  the  response  was  electric. 

Bradford  liked  the  atmosphere  of  the  broadcasting  station 
and  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  there.  Finally  one  day  his 
chance  came.  One  of  the  announcers  was  ill.  The  others 
some  reason  or  other,  were  not  present.  Perhaps  young  Browne 
could  aid  them,  the  studio  manager  thought.  Browne  jumped 
at  the  idea,  lie  did  very  well,  in  fuel  so  well  that  he  earned 
himself  a  job  immediately  at  the  station  where  he  became 
announcer  and  finally  chief  continuity  man.  In  this  latter 
capacity  he  turned  out  many  interesting  dramatizations. 

Then  one  day  Bradford  received  an  invitation  from  officials 
of  the  Atlantic  Broadcasting  corporation  in  New  York,  then 
operating  WABC.  WBOQ  and  other  stations.  He  was  offered 
a  position.   He  accepted  it. 

For  a  while  things  went  rather  quietly  at  WABC  for  Brad- 
ford Browne.    He  did  much  announcing  work. 

When    Columbia    Broadcasting    system    purchased    WABC, 
(Continued  on   page   118) 
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TpRED  SMITH,  who  was  director  of  WLW  for  five 
■T  years,  left  Cincinnati  eighteen  months  ago  to  manage 
a  daily  news  service  sent  by  Time,  the  Weekly  News- 
magazine, to  a  national  group  of  Radio  stations.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  originated  the  Radio  news  service  and  many 
other  broadcast  features,  is  credited  with  having  written 
the  first  Radio  play  and  subsequently  many  others.  He 
adapted  a  number  of  the  most  famous  dramas  in  modern 
literature  to  Radio  presentation  form  and  dramatised  for 
Radio  the  first  serial  story  ever  presented  over  a  large 
group  of  Radio  stations — The  Step  on  the  Stair  by 
Robert  J.  Casey,  published  in  Radio  Digest.  Now  he  is 
in  New  York  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  writing. 

During  the  past  year  he  has  made  several  biographical 
studies  of  noted  men  in  contemporary  life,  including  a 
number  of  Radio  celebrities.  In  the  atmosphere  of  Green- 
wich Village  Mr.  Smith  is  now  concentrating  on  a  book 
of  short  stories,  notes  for  which  were  gathered  during 
his  eight  years  in  Europe   (1913-1922). 


By  Fred  Smith 


IN  ANSWER  to  the  bell,  I  stepped  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
called:   "Come  on  up — just  keep  on  coming!" 
Three    flights    down    I    heard    Ford's    baritone    voice 
answering:  "We're  on  the  way!" 

Marjorie  and  I  stood  in  the  hallway,  welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ford,  Madame  and  Little  Glenn. 

"So  this  is  the  Village!"  exclaimed — puffing — Little  Glenn. 

"Oh,  some  of  the  modern  apartments  have  elevators — but  our 
building  was  once  a  livery  stable,  our  apartment  formerly  a 
hay  loft." 

"No  foolin'!" 

To  prove  it  I  led  them  to  the  double  doors  of  glass,  in  the 
front  of  the  apartment,  opened  them,  pointed  to  the  little  court- 
yard below  which  was  paved  with  patch-work  cement  and  stone. 

"Look — there  to  the  left,  in  the  corner,  is  the  old  trough  for 
the  horses.  Right  under  us,  where  the  stable  used  to  be,  there 
is  a  garish  restaurant  .  .  .  see,  they  are  bringing  out  the 
tables  and  placing  them  about  in  the  courtyard  for  those  who 
enjoy  dining  as  they  do  in  Paris!  Also,  they've  had  a  mason 
decorate  the  trough,  transform  it  into  a  fountain  .  .  .  Then 
you  see  the  window  to  the  right?  That  is  the  window  to  a 
single  room  apartment — once  the  office  of  the  stable  where  you 
paid  your  quarter  for  a  rig!" 

Glenn,  looking  about  our  apartment,  measuring  with  his  eye 
the  forty-foot  room,  the  huge,  decorative  mirrors,  the  fire-place, 
the  books,  grand  piano,  velvet  curtains — remarked: 

"Nothing  left  of  the  barn  here  but  the  rafters!" 

"Come,"  I  said,  "have  a  look  at  Greenwich  Village!" 

I  LED  them  to  the  balcony  on  the  East  side  of  the  apartment, 
led  them  into  the  twilight,  showed  them  below  the  garden 
of  Cherry  Lane,  the  row  of  little  houses  and  apartments — each 
three  stories  high,  with  here  and  there  one  towering  an  extra 
story  higher,  pointed  out  to  them  the  little,  gabled,  three-story 
brick  house,  only  twelve  feet  wide — reputed  to  be  the  smallest 
in  Manhattan — where  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  had  lived  and 
written  so  long  and  so  much. 

"Lots  of  writers  down  here,  I  guess,"  suggested  Ford. 

"Lots  trying  to  be — some  getting  away  with  it.  The  Village, 
as  you  will  see  as  we  walk  over  to  the  restaurant  in  a  few 
moments — is,  to  first  glance,  chiefly  Italian.  Then  there  are 
still  some  of  the  old-timers — Americans,  Irish — descendants  of 
families  who  settled  here  long  time  ago.  But  not  until  you  get 
into  the  restaurants  will  you  find  the  crowd  that  has  given  the 
Village  its  most  popular  reputation — I  mean  the  writers,  artists, 
models." 

"Let's  hurry!"  exclaimed  Glenn,  then  perceived  that  his  curi- 
osity had  beaten  his  discretion  to  his  tongue,  so  he  added: 
"An'  hear  about  'em!" 

"Famous  writer  lives  in  the  apartment  below  us,"  said  I. 

"Who?" 

"Clement  Wood." 

"What  did  he  write?" 

"The  Outline  of  Man's  Knowledge,  Henry  The  Rake,  and " 

"Was  he  the  Henry  who  raked  hay  for  the  barn  in  the 
Village?" 


I  picked  up  a  thin  volume  of  Clement  Wood  poetry,  read: 

i  i  \ATA  Y  down  south  in  Greenwich  Village, 

V  r   Main  Street  maidens  come  for  thrillage, 
From  Duluth  and  Pensacola, 
To  live  a  la  Flaubert  and  Zola; 
After  each  new  thrill  still  racing, 
Rarely  chaste,  and  always  chasing ; 

Apartments  keep  no  maids,  in  Washington  Square! 

Geniuses  from  middle  Texas 

Solve  the  social  ills  that  vex  us; 

College  radicals,  post-progressive, 

Damn  all  culture  as  oppressive. 

Ph.D.'s  are  D.Ph's, 

Swear  the  Dots  and  Jens  and  Raches; 

Deans  get  Gunga'd,  down  in  Washington  Square! 

Way  down  south  in  Greenwich  Village, 
Thinking  is  mere  bourgeois  frillage, 
Since  the  Freudians  dared  to  launch  us 
On  that  ocean  called  Subconscious. 
Ev-e-ry  erotomania 
Known  from  Auckland  to  Ukrania 
Is  a  daily  dozen,  down  in  Washington  Square!" 

"Oh  boy!"  exclaimed  Glenn,  "Where  is  Washington  Square?" 

"Now!  Now!  called  cautious  Ford.  "The  evening  is 
before  us." 

"Let's  get  behind  it,  then,  and  give  it  a  push!" 

To  give  them  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  previous  Village,  before 
plunging  into  it,  I  led  the  crowd  up  a  narrow  stairway  from 
the  hall  to  the  storm  door  atop  the  building,  thence  on  to  the 
roof — a  sway-back  roof,  reminiscent  of  horses  grown  sway- 
back  under  heavy  loads.  We  dodged  under  aerials,  gazed 
through  the  sunset  glow  at  the  Village — buildings  chiefly  three 
to  five  stories  high — and  to  the  great  beyond  of  sky-scrapers 
rising  like  sentinels  over  the  world's  greatest  city. 

Standing  there,  Little  Glenn  knitted  his  blond  brows,  said: 

"What  worries  me  is  which " 

"Now,  now,"  cautioned  Ford,  "I  told  you  many  days  ago  that 
you  should  never  allow  yourself  to  worry  about  anything  that 
happens  any  place  except  in  front  of  a  microphone.  There  is 
where  the  worrying  act  should  come  in." 

"Excuse  me,  teacher,  "apologized  Glenn,  "but  may  I  ask  a 
question?" 

"You  may  if  you  don't  ask  me." 

Interposed  Mrs.  Glenn:  "That  goes  for  me,  too!" 

Thereupon  Glenn  looked  all  around  the  group,  received  and 
perceived  no  further  objections,  smiled,  said: 

"Which  is  it — wich  or  ich,  and  why? 

"Who?" 

"And  is  it  green  or  gren,  and  why  do  the  people  who  insist  on 
wich  say  gren  instead  of  green?"  t 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about?" 

"The  name  of  this  place,  of  course!  *  G-R-E-E-N-W-I-C-H 
Village!" 

"Why  my  boy,"  condescended  Ford,  "you  have  evidently 
forgotten  your  latitudes  and  longitudes." 

"I  certainly  couldn't  tell  you  from  here — looking  at  all  those 
crooked  streets! — which  way  North  is  to  save  my  life!" 

"I  did  not  speak  of  direction — I  spoke  of  relative  position." 

"Where's  that?" 

"It  begins  in  Greenwich  England,  pronounced  by  all  good 
dictionaries — and  people  of  intelligence — grin,  like  the  thing  you 
generally  wear  on  your  face,  grin-ij,  so  that  it  sounds  just  like  I 
said  it:  Grinij." 

Glenn  brightened,  said:  "Then  Green-wich  is  not  right." 

"No." 

"And  the  people  who  say  Grenich  are  wrong,  too?" 

"Why,  of  course!" 

Glenn  was  now  grinning  triumphantly.  "So,"  he  said,  "it 
turns  out  that  nobody's  right." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,"  contradicted  Ford.   "I  am" 

"That's  what  I  said  the  first  time — nobody's  right." 

THE   PASSIONATE  look  of  scorn  which  Ford  threw  at 
Glenn  at  this  moment,  caused  me  to  interpose  hastily  by  way 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Through  Historic  Gotham  Art  Colony 
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Ford,   Gene  and   Glenn   just   after   Ford   and   Glenn  had   returned   from  New   York,   where  they  toured 
Greenwich  Village  as  guests  of  Fred  Smith,  formerly  of  WLW  and  now  one  of  the  Villagers 
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Marriage  Proved  a  Mirage 

So  She   Figured   Out  Her 

Own   Course  For    True 

Love — And  Brother 

Harry  Paid 

the  Bills 


GOD  gave  me  brains  and  a  natural 
love  of  culture  and  refinement — 
and  on  my  father's  side,  an  Uncle 
Harry  for  whom  I  was  named.  We 
hadn't  heard  from  Uncle  Harry  for  years; 
and  then,  suddenly,  a  letter  came  from  Aus- 
tralia saying  he'd  died  and  left  me  a  million 
dollars.  It  was  a  shock  to  me,  of  course — 
but  a  pleasant  one.  And  right  then  and 
there  I  made  up  my  mind  to  two  things — ■ 
to  live  on  my  income,  and  to  make  a  lady 
out  of  my  sister  Gertrude.  Which  was 
some  job  if  you  knew  Gert.  A  sweet  child, 
3'ou  understand,  and  all  that,  but  a  wild 
Indian  if  there  ever  was  one. 

Gert  and  I  were  living  at  the  time  in  a 
little  town  called  Spring  Lake  in  the  San 
Bernardino  mountains.  Mother  was  living, 
too — but  with  her  fourth  husband  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  So  the  first  thing  I  did,  after 
making  arrangements  with  the  Spring  Lake 
bank,  was  to  stake  the  organist  at  the  Gem 
theater  to  a  divorce. 

What  Gert  wanted  with  the  baldheaded 
little  bozo  was  beyond  me.  But  music  is 
a  refining  influence,  and  with  a  Radio  and 
Victor  in  the  home  (that  was  his  silly  name, 
Victor,  though  he  looked  like  defeat  from 
the  feet  up)  .  .  .  Anyway,  with  Victor 
Wiggins  and  a  swell  flat  in  Hollywood,.  I 
thought  maybe  Gert  would  turn  over  a  few 
new  leaves  and' get  refined. 

So  I  gave  her  my  blessing  and  a  bank 
roll,  then  bought  a  ticket  on  one  of  those 
'round-the-world  cruises  with  the  idea  of 
getting  a  little  culture  myself.  Not  that  I 
wouldn't  have  preferred  seeing  my  own 
country  first.  But  how  can  one,  safely, 
when  it's  so  full  of  bad  gin?  It  was  a  swell 
trip  at  that.  And  if  I  didn't  corral  all  the 
culture  in  the  world,  by  the  time  I  got  back 
I  could  at  least  tell  the  difference  between 
a  Nautch  girl  and  a  narghile — even  if  I  had 
a  cold. 

You  may  be  sure  I  sent  Gert  a  picture 
postcard  from  every  port  and  a  lot  of  other 
junk  besides.  And  it  was  on  her  account 
that  I  only  spent  four  months  in  Paris. 
For  I'd  been  almost  a  father  and  a  mother 
to  that  girl,  and  being  full  of  ideals  and 
hopes  for  her,  I  made  it  a  point  to  be  home 
for  her  wedding.  (It  takes  a  year  to  get  a  divorce  in  Cali- 
fornia.) And  say,  it  was  as  pretty  a  wedding  as  you'd  wish 
to  see;  Gert  and  Victor    .    .     .    and  the  baby    .     .     . 

I  was  real  proud  of  Gert.  If  she  hadn't  had  bobbed  hair  and 
been  a  whole  lot  younger,  she'd  have  looked  like  one  of  those 
madonnas  an  Italian  guide  showed  me.  Of  course  Victor  still 
looked  like  Ignatz,  the  mouse,  and  why,  after  a  whole  year,  it 
was  a  wedding  instead  of  a  funeral  was  beyond  me.  The 
baby,  though,  was  a  knockout. 

"A  great  kid,"  I  said,  "and  he  does  you  both  credit.  Only 
where  in  the  world  did  he  get  his  red  hair?" 

"Sssh!"  said  Gert.  "That's  the  only  thing  Victor  is  sensitive 
about.  We've  named  him  after  you,  Harry.  Because  where 
would  we  be  today  if  ycu  hadn't  been  named  after  your  uncle?" 

You  can  see  for  yourself  Gert  had  changed:  common  sense,  a 
good  wife,  a  splendid  mother     ...     We  had  a  nice  brother 


and  sister  talk  while  Victor  was.  changing  the  baby. 

"On  the  level,  how's  everything?"  I  asked. 

"Grand,"  said  Gert. 

"Still  strong  for  Victor?" 

"Yep." 

"Is  he  working?" 

"No." 

"Has  he  worked  since  you  came  to  Hollywood?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"He's  never  seemed  to  get  'round  to  it,"  said  Gert.  "I  used 
to  raise  Cain  with  him  about  it,  but  every  time  I  did  he'd  put 
on  his  hat  and  say  he  was  going  back  to  his  wife." 

"Well,  he  can't  run  that  bluff  on  you  now.  He's  your  lawful 
wedded  washout  now,  and  if  he  ever  does  go  back  to  his  first 
wife  you  can  put  him  in  jail." 

"Can  I  really?  Oh,  Harry!  You're  such  a  comfort  to  me," 
she  said. 
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"~Y7~OU'VE  improved  a  lot  yourself,"  I  replied.     "You  got 
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"Yes,  I  sleep  well." 

"And  you  don't  paint  your  face  the  way  you  used 

"You  can't,  Harry — not  when  you're  a  mother." 

"I  saw  girls  in  Paris  out  with  dukes  and  earls  that  weren't  a 
patch  on  you,  Gert." 

"Did  you,  honest?" 

"Yes.  And  that's  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  you  to  be  a  lady. 
Well,  you  are.  You  got  a  nice  home,  a  swell  kid,  and  now 
you're  married  and  I   can   quit  worrying  about  you." 

Just  then  the  bootlegger  came.  And  as  he  was  a  friend  of 
Victor's,  we  invited  him  to  stay  for  the  wedding  breakfast. 

After  living  for  a  whole  year  among  the  effete  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  sit  down  to  a  simple  American  meal  in  simple 
American  surroundings  touched  me  deeply.  I  even  warmed 
towards  Victor. 

"Here's  a  couple  of  hundred,"  I  said.  "You  can  take  Gert 
and  little  Harry  over  to  Catalina  for  your  honeymoon." 

So  off  they  went,  leaving  me  and  the  bootlegger  to  finish 
the  ice  cream. 

"It's  a  great  day  for  me,"  I  said.  "Will  you  have  strawberry 
or  vanilla?" 

And  when  Carbona,  the  black  cleaning-woman,  woke  us  up 
next  morning — it  was  afternoon. 

CHAPTER  II 

THAT  night  was  all  right,  too,  because  I  slept  some  more. 
Rut  the  next  day  I  was  lonely.  Here  I'd  traveled  six 
thousand  miles  to  see  Gert,  only  to  have  her  leave  almost 
at  once  on  her  honeymoon.  And  you  can't  very  well  join  your 
sister  on  her  honeymoon — even  if  you  don't  like  her  husband. 
So  I  hired  an  automobile  and  drove  up  to  Spring  Lake  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  old  home  town  the  once  over. 

It's  funny.  But  you  can't  go  'round  the  world  and  see 
cathedrals,  skyscrapers  and  what-not  without  getting  a  new 
point  of  view.  Compared  to  the  way  I  remembered  it,  the 
whole  town  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  peanut.  And  I'm 
bound  to  admit  my  interest  in  its  inhabitants  had  shrunk  tin- 
same. 


"Get  out  of  here,"  cried  Gert. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  trailing 
a  dead  fish  over  my  best  rug  ?" 

"I  gotta  trail  it,"  said  Victor. 


To  tell  the  truth,  of  all  the  folks  I  know  there,  nobody 
seemed  interested  in  what  I'd  done  or  where  I'd  been  excepting 
Elmer  Lovejoy,  who  was  an  old  Same  of  Gert's,  Ami.  later. 
he  spoiled  everything  by  borrowing  a  hundred  dollars 
me.  So  1  spent  only  tWO  nights  at  Spring  1-ake.  instead  of 
the  week  I'd  planned,  getting  back  to  Hollywood  late  in  the 
afternoon,  with  three  days  to  till  in  before  Gert  not  hack — or 
SO    I    thought.      But    1    hadn't    been    in    the    house    ten    minutes 


u 

when  who  should  walk  in  the  front  door  but  Gert  and  little 
Harry. 

At  the  sight  of  me  she  tossed  her  hat  on  the  floor,  little 
Harry  into  an  overstuffed  chair,  then  fell  on  my  neck. 

"Harry!"  she  cried. 

"What's  the  matter?  Why  are  you  back  from  Catalina  so 
soon?" 

"Soon?  It  may  seem  soon  to  you,  but  it  seems  like  a  life- 
time to  me." 

"Where's  Victor?" 

af^  OMING  in  another  taxi.    I  wouldn't  even  ride  with  him. 

v-^    Do  you  know  what  that  little  side-winder  did  to  me?" 

"There,  there,"  I  said.  "Be  calm.  Whatever  it  was,  he'll 
answer  to  me.    What  did  he  do,  anyway?" 

"Do?  The  minute  we  got  on  the  boat  he  began  acting  like 
a  husband — left  me  flat.  I  didn't  see  hair  nor  hide  of  him 
the  whole  way  over.  He  spent  all  that  evening  at  a  place  called 
the  Tuna  club.  And  next  morning  he  got  up  at  four  o'clock 
and  went  on  a  fishing  trp  with  a  man  he'd  met  on  the  boat. 

"When  he  didn't  get  back  for  dinner  that  night  I  was  nearly 
crazy.  I  just  knew  he  was  drowned.  And  then  who  should 
come  in  but  a  Wop  fisherman  with  a  note  Victor  had  given 
him  off  San  Clemente,  which  is  another  island,  saying  he  was 
having  a  swell  time,  and  if  I  didn't  mind  he'd  stay  out  another 
day. 

"Can  you  imagine,  Harry?  Us  on  our  honeymoon,  and 
Victor  laying  off  one  island,  and  me  and  little  Harry  all  alone 
on  another  and  not  knowing  a  soul?" 

"Did  Victor  catch  anything?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  say  he  did!  You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  a  wife 
and  mother,  Harry,  to  go  on  her  first  honeymoon — and  then 
not  have  any." 

"If  you're  really  through  with  him,"  I  began    .    .    . 

I  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  in  through  the  door  came 
Victor,  red  as  a  lobster  with  sunburn,  but  with  a  light  in  his 
eye  that  never  was  on  sea  nor  land;  for  he  was  trailing  a  fish 
almost  as  big  as  he  was — a  sixteen  pound  barracuda. 

4  4/^  ET  out  of  here,"  cried  Gert.     "What  do  you  mean  by 

vJ   trailing  a  dead  fish  over  my  best  rug?" 

"I  gotta  trail  it,"  said  Victor.  "I  brought  it  home  to  you, 
Harry." 

"You  have  no  home,"  said  Gert.  "Not  after  the  way  you 
deserted  me  on  our  honeymoon." 

"It  wasn't  a  honeymoon.  We've  been  having  a  honeymoon 
for  a  whole  year.    What  I  went  to  Catalina  for  was  a  vacation." 

There  are  two  things  no  thinking  American  will  ever  get 
mixed  up  in  if  he  can  help  it — a  League  of  Nations  and  a  family 
row.  When  I  got  back  from  my  walk  around  the  block, 
Victor  was  busy  cleaning  the  fish,  and  all  seemed  quiet  along 
the  Potomac.     But  you  never  can  tell  about  Gert. 

"I've  decided  on  one  thing,"  she  confided,  as  we  partook  of 
a  bit  of  cheer  in  the  pantry.     "Victor  has  got  to  go  to  work." 

"Do  you  think  you  ought  to  disturb  him?  He  seems  so 
happy  with  his  fish." 

"That  was  all  right  before  we  were  married.  But  now  the 
time  has  come  when  he's  got  to  stand  on  his  own  feet." 

"That  cuts  out  giving  dancing  lessons,"  I  said.  "What  else 
can  the  poor  prune  do,  besides  play  the  pipe  organ?" 

"He's  awfully  quick  at  figures.  Couldn't  you  use  him  as  a 
sort  of  secretary?" 

"I  could." 

"Will  you?" 

"I  will  not." 

"Not  even  for  me?  You  see  now  that  I'm  married  to  Victor, 
I  want  little  Harry  to  be  proud  of  him." 

"If  little  Harry  can  manage  that,"  I  said,  "there's  nothing 
that  kid  can't  do." 

CHAPTER  III 

WHEN  you  try  to  put  through  a  merger,  sometimes  it's  the 
Senate  that  objects,  sometimes  it's  the  Attorney  General. 
But  in  the  merger  we  planned  between  Victor  and  work, 
nobody  objected  but  Victor. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  work,"  he  declared. 

"You  owe  it  to  little  Harry,"  said  Gert.  "And  you  owe  it 
to  big  Harry,  too.  Why,  who  do  you  think  has  been  support- 
ing you  all  this  time — and  paying  your  first  wife's  alimony?" 

"But  he  promised  to  pay  my  alimony." 

"I  did,"  I  said.  "And  I'm  willing  to  go  on  paying  it.  Only 
now  you're  married,  Gert  feels  you  ought  to  make  something 
of  yourself." 

"What?"  demanded  Victor. 

"You're  full  of  music,"  said  Gert.  "You  might  become  a 
great  conductor." 

"Or  a  good  brakeman,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Victor. 

So  we  passed  a  peaceful  two  weeks  with  Gert  and  me 
making  trips  to  the  beaches  and  movie  studios,  and  Victor 
staying  home  with  little  Harry,  and  thinking  about  work. 

Occasionally,  after  reading  the  want  ads  in  the  morn- 
ing  paper   he'd    come   to    me   with   a    cheerful:      "Here's   just 


the  thing."  But  it  was  always  something  on  this  order: 
WANTED  aggressive  partner  with  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  invest.     No  experience  necessary. 

"Very  nice,"  I'd  say.  "But  if  you  can  land  a  job  at  four 
dollars  a  day,  I'd  take  it." 

So  things  ran  along.  And  then,  one  morning,  Victor  got  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed,  or  Gert  did,  or  maybe  it  was 
little  Harry.    Anyway,  at  breakfast — 

We'd  planned  that  day  to  run  out  and  look  at  a  rabbit  ranch. 
For  after  a  lot  of  figuring  on  the  backs  of  old  envelopes — mostly 
multiplying — Victor  had  decided  that  raising  rabbits  was  the 
thing  he  was  best  fitted  for. 

It  seems  a  couple  of  bright  real  estate  lads,  having  subdivided 
some  land  you  couldn't  raise  anything  else  on,  were  as  good 
as  broke  till  they  thought  of  rabbits.  And  now  they  were 
getting  rich.    RAISE  RABBITS  AND  RULE  THE  WORLD. 

Not  to  eat,  you  understand,  but  for  the  fur.  There  was  a 
startling  shortage  of  fur.  Women  were  using  it  on  everything. 
And  the  rabbit  had  been  Burbanked  till  now  you  could  raise 
ermine  rabbits,  chinchilla  rabbits,  wire-haired  Astrakhan  rab- 
bits—  In  fact,  the  only  coat  they  couldn't  supply  was  a 
raccoon  coat — and  raccoon  coats  weren't  fashionable  any 
more,  anyway. 

Even  Gert  thought  it  was  a  swell  idea.  "They'll  be  so  cute," 
she  said,  "for  little  Harry  to  play  with." 

AND  while  I  didn't  believe  in  it  as  a  strictly  commercial  ven- 
ture, if  Gert  and  Victor  were  willing  to  live  in  a  sand  wash, 
and  do  K.  P.  to  a  regiment  of  rabbits,  it  was  all  right  by  me. 

•But  this  morning  Victor  wasn't  so  optimistic.  "If  little 
Harry  makes  pets  of  all  our  rabbits,"  he  said,  "how  can  we 
have  the  heart  to  kill  them?" 

"We  can't,"  said  Gert. 

"But  if  we  don't  kill  'em,  how  are  we  going  to  sell  the  fur?" 

"Maybe  we  can  keep  them,"  said  Gert,  "till  little  Harry 
grows  up  and  goes  to  Harvard." 

"He's  not  going  to  Harvard,"  said  Victor.  "He's  going  to 
Stanford." 

"You're  mistaken,"  said  Gert.     "He's  going  to  Harvard." 

"Not  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it." 

"You  haven't." 

"No,  nor  about  anything  else  in  this  house." 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  Gert.  "You're  lucky  to  have  a  roof 
over  your  head." 

"Sure,"  said  Victor;  "I'm  a  fool  for  luck.  Had  a  fine  wife — 
left  her.  Had  a  good  job — left  it,  too.  And  now  look  at  me. 
What  am  I?     Nothing  but  a  nursemaid  to  somebody's  kid." 

I'll  have  to  hand  it  to  Gert.  She  might  have  shied  a  plate 
at  him;  instead,  she  drew  herself  up  like  a  duchess. 

"This  is  the  end,"  she  said. 

"Suits  me,"  said  Victor.  "If  your  lawyer  wants  to  get  in 
touch  with  me,  he  can  send  me  a  letter,  care  of  my  first  wife." 

"I'm  sorry,  Gert,"  I  said,  as  the  front  door  slammed  behind 
Victor. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing!  Victor  and  I  used  to  have  little  spats 
like  this  two  or  three  times  a  day.     He'll  come  back." 

"But  what  made  him  talk  that  way  about  little  Harry?" 

ar\H,  THAT'S  just  one  of  those  things,  Harry.    Just  another 

V'  of  those  crosses  a  wife  and  mother  has  got  to  bear.  You 
see  he's  still  jealous  of  Elmer  Lovejoy.  Of  course,  I  did  go 
around  with  Elmer,  and  Elmer  has  got  red  hair.  I  guess  I  was 
in  love  with  him,  too.  Only  when  it  came  to  a  showdown,  he 
wasn't   the   marrying  kind — and  Victor   was   crazy  about  me. 

So " 

.    "You  mean  to  tell  me  you  never  were  in  love  with  Victor?" 

"Not  much — at  first.     But  I  am  now." 

"Honest?" 

"Honest!" 

"Then  if  you  really  love  him,  why  in  the  world  didn't  you 
tell  him  your  grandfather  had  red  hair?" 

"I  got  too  much  pride,  Harry.  Besides,  I  don't  remember 
pa's  pa,  or  ma's  pa.     Which  one  of  them  had  red  hair?" 

"Neither  of  them,"  I  said.    "So  you  can  take  your  choice." 

"I  think  I'll  choose  Grandpa  Giddings,"  said  Gert.  "Only 
maybe  you'd  better  be  the  one  to  spring  it  on  Victor." 

"Right,"  I  said.  "I  can  put  it  over,  too.  Have  I  ever  men- 
tioned little  Harry's  red  hair  to  Victor?  No.  Why  haven't 
I?  Because  I  wasn't  surprised  he  had  it.  Why  wasn't  I 
surprised?     Grandfather  Giddings." 

"Do  you  think  Victor  will  fall  for  it?" 

"Certainly.  And  once  he  does,  all  this  nonsense  will  be 
ended.     As  a  man  thinks,  so  he  is." 

"He  might  be,  at  that,"  said  Gert.  "Anyway,  when  I  get 
around  to  it,  I'm  going  to  see  that  little  Harry  has  a  sister." 

"Little  Harriet,"  I  said. 

"Sold!"  said  Gert.  "That's  exactly  what  I'll  call  her.  Now 
I'm  going  to  slip  on  something  and  run  over  to  the  fish  market 
and  get  Victor  a  cracked  crab  for  his  supper." 

But  Victor  didn't  come  home  to  supper.  At  seven  o'clock 
Gert  was  nervous;  by  eight  she  was  frantic. 

"But  he  told  you  he  wasn't  coming  back,"  I  said. 

"He's  told  me  that  dozens  of  times.  And  he's  gone  out 
slamming  the  door  so  hard  we've  had  to  get  new  hinges.     But 
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"Who's  your  girl  friend,  Victor?"  she  says.    Then  I  told  her    who   I   was   and   what   she   was   and   chased   her   out  of   the 
apartment.  .  .  .  and  after  1  had  chased  her  out  I  told  Victor  a  few  things. 


he's  always  come  home  in  time  for  supper.  I'm  sure  something 
terrible  has  happened  to   him." 

Gert  was  right.  Something  terrible  had  happened  to  Victor. 
When  he  strolled  in  an  hour  later  and  told  us  about  it,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  demanded  Gert. 

"Down  town." 

"You  wouldn't  lie  to  me,  honey?" 

"Sure  1  would.  But  1  don't  have  to.  I  was  down  town 
having  dinner  with  the  boss." 


"Moss?"   1   said.     "Whose  bos> 

"My   boss,"  said  Victor.     "You  see,  Harry,  old  scout,   I've 
gone  to  work.'' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

YOU'D  have  thought,  having  got  her  own   way.  Gert  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy.     Not  at  all.     She  complained 
bitterly   when    Victor    didn't    come    home    to   dinner,   which   he 
i  Continued  on  page  1 1 T1! 
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Uncle  Henry's  Editor  Man  TVrites  About 

<7*<  Collier  Hour 


By  John  B.  Kennedy 


ON  A  STREET  in  Trenton  one  morning  three  citizens 
met.  If  Will  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Kit  Morley, 
or  any  of  the  Elizabethan  loudspeakers  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  overhearing  and  reporting  con- 
versations between  citizens  at  street  corners — if  any  or  all 
of  this  blessed  trio  had  been  commissioned  to  put  down  the 
triologue,  this  would  be  about  it: 

1st  Citizen:   "Didst  hear  strange  sounds  i'  the  air  last  night?" 


2nd   Citizen: 
merrily  o!" 

3rd  Citizen:  "Music  and  voices 
with  play-acting.  All  passing  pleas- 
ant, but  methought  at  first  'twas 
pranks  or  trickery." 

1st  Citizen:  "By  my  bodkins  I'll 
swear  'twas  a  relishable  hour.    .    .    ." 

Well,  this  sort  of  thing  could  go 
on  for  weeks.  The  fact  remains  as 
attested  by  a  letter  postmarked  Tren- 
ton and  signed  with  due  knowledge 
by  a  citizen  of  the  ancient  capital, 
that  three  men  did  meet  on  the  streets 
one  morning,  and  they  did  talk  about 
sounds  they  had  heard  in  the  air  be- 
tween eight-fifteen  and  nine-fifteen 
the  night  before,  and  they  did  unani- 
mously agree  that  the  sounds  were 
about  the  best  they  had  ever  heard 
on  their  Radio  sets.  So  one  citizen, 
in  the  name  of  the  others,  told  Col- 
lier's Weekly  the  true  story  of  that  incident,  to  use  as  the  case 
might  be. 

COLLIER'S  has  resumed  broadcasting.    That  is  good  news 
to  millions  of  Radio  listeners. 
Before    Collier's   experimented   with   broadcasting  the   con- 
tents of  a  magazine,   air-programs  were  of  a   level   that   ran 
mostly  to  the  mediocre,   save  when  the  names  of  celebrities 
in  politics,  the  theatre  or  movies,  music  and,  of  course,  prize- 


FAMOUS  artists  who 
make  up  the  Collier 
hour  as  they  gather  in 
the  NBC  New  York 
studios.  Below,  John  B. 
Kennedy,  associate  ed- 
itor of  Collier's  maga- 
zine, and  director  of 
the  Collier  Hour. 


fighting    were    included    in    a    studio's 
offerings.     Pioneer  attempts  had  been 
made,    it  is   true,    to   furnish   dramatic 
ensembles   and   to   bring  stage  atmos- 
phere to  the  American  living-room  as 
far   as   the   limitations   of  one  vehicle, 
that  of  sound,  would  permit.     But  the 
trend  of  the  larger  commercial  programs,  in  frankly  engaging 
orchestras  or  renowned  vocalists — not  excepting  eminent  pugi- 
lists— to  play  and  sing  and  split  ears  and  noses  between  direct- 
advertising  appeals,   showed  that  the   technique   of  combining 
entertainment  with  commercial  utility  was  raw  and  undeveloped. 
Then  came   Collier's,  and  from   the  first  hour's  production 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  success  of  the  project.     The  con- 
tents  of   the   magazine,   interesting   enough   to   command   the 
attention  of  some  1,500,000  each  week,  were  found,  when  tran- 
scribed to  air  delivery,  attractive  to  Radio  fans  in  every  corner 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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^Al  and  ^ay  "Who 

OOPY-OOP  AT  KMOX 


Al,  of  Al  and  Fay,  hang- 
ing   on    to    a    deep    one 
while^Fay  chimes  in. 


BEHOLD  Al  and  Fay,  the  melodious  duo  at  KMOX,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  soul-stirring  rhapsodies  for  which 
they  are  noted.     Al  seems  to  be  reaching  low   down  in 
his  throat  for  a  deep  note  and  for  all  we  can  tell  by  the  picture 
he's  made  it  and  is  still  holding  it.   Maybe  it's  "Oopy-oop-doop." 
Al   and    Fay   have  a   national   reputation.      After    President 
Coolidge  had  listened  to  them  on  the  White  House  lawn  they 
were  considered  good  enough  for  WBAP  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram.    They  played  for  that  fiery  knight  of  the  South- 
land, W.  K.  Henderson,  owner  of  KWKH,  Shreeveport,   La. 
George  Junkin  heard  them  while  dialing  around  the  country 
one  night  and  whistled  them  over  to    KMOX    at    St.    Louis. 
Finding  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  very  suitable  to  their  air  diver- 
tissements, Al  and   Fay  have  camped  on   the    KMOX    campus 


since  last  June  much  to  the  listeners'  joy. 

Many  Radio  listeners  will  recognize  Al  Hurt  and  Fay  Smith 
as  former  members  of  the  Kay  Miller's  Brunswick  Recording 
orchestra,  which  has  toured  the  country  playing  at  the 
vaudeville  houses.  They  also  were  featured  with  Thelma 
Terry's  Play  Boys,  a  Columbia  recording  orchestra.  Fay  is 
versatile  with  the  strings  and  plunks  a  banjo  with  the  same 
facility  that  he  cajoles  a  guitar.  Al  is  a  boom-boom  artist, 
aside  from  his  vocal  talents.  He  made  bis  first  public  appear- 
ance as  a  drummer  at  the  age  of  eight. 

So  it's  oopy-oop  and  boom-dee-ay  on  your  loud  speaker 
when  you  tune  in  to  KMOX.  But  don't  worry,  it's  only  this 
famous  melody  team  doing  its  stuff  before  the  mike  for  the 
entertainment  of  the   thousands  who  love  their  offer' 
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Tinners 

ist  Cugat  Sketches 
Whose  Business  It  Is 
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a  la  Caricature 


sicians 


NONE  other  than  Nat  Shil- 
kret,  Victor  artist,  seen 
above  in  an  amiable  mood. 


EVERYBODY  Happy?  The  headless 
gent  above  is  the  inimitable  Ted  Lewis, 
while  at  the  right  you  see  Sam  Lanin  of 
the  Ipana  Troubadours  and  Ingraham 
Shavers. 


SMontegle  Kidnaps  M argot  and  Robs 

MYSTERY  HOU 


Episode  From  Finis  Fart's  Serial 
Over  NBC  Provides  Thrilling  Story 


STANDING  bleak  and  alone,  the  only  dwelling  in  a 
neighborhood  of  lofts  and  warehouses  down  near  the 
river  in  New  York  is  the  old  Denby  mansion,  remodelled 
after  a  fashion  and  made  tenable  for  Richard  Brooke  III, 
wealthy  young  bachelor. 

For  some  special  reason,  not  altogether  clear  to  his  asso- 
ciates, young  Brooke  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  old  place 
where  he  is  visited  most  often  by  his  good  friend  Johnny 
Walker.  His  personal  needs  are  attended  to  by  his  faithful 
valet,  Williams. 

Haunting  the  district  of  the  old  Denby  home,  in  more  recent 
years  known  as  Mystery  House,  is  a  particularly  vicious  gang 
of  murderous  cutthroats  under  the  domination  of  a  powerful 
overlord  known  as  Professor  Montegle.  Who  Montegle  really 
is  or  from  whence  he  came  seems  to  be  somewhat  legendary. 
There  are  those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  who  say  he  is 
only  a  myth.  Others  maintain  he  is  a  super-educated  man 
gone  daft  on  socialism — that  he  formerly  held  a  high  position 
on  the  faculty  of  a  prominent  New  England  university. 

Montegle  in  recent  months  has  directed  a  villainous  cam- 
paign against  young  Brooke,  to  drive  him  from  Mystery 
House.  He  has  been  aided  by  his  powerful  henchman,  Fra- 
goni,  patroon  of  the  Club  Siena  and  a  sinister  shadow  between 
the  law  and  the  outlaw. 

Not  long  ago  the  New  York  newspapers  were  filled  with 
the  accounts  of  the  strange  kidnaping  of  Brooke  who  was 
aided  in  his  escape  by  a  dancing  girl  named  Sally.  And  Sally 
was  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  girls  at  the  Club  Siena.  This 
embarrassing  publicity  brought  Margot  Hemingway,  Brooke's 
fiancee,  to  his  strange  abode  to  ascertain  for  herself  the  true 
facts. 

HT   WISH  I  could  tell  you  the  whole  story  now,"  said  Bob 

J-  as  they  sat  in  the  re-made  splendor  of  the  old  drawing 
room,  which  still  contained  some  of  the  original  furniture. 
"There  are  some  things  I  am  trying  to  straighten  out  which 
so  far  are  only  theories  of  mine.  They  involve  names  that 
must  not  be  smirched  by  unproven  suspicions." 

"But  who  is  this  strange  bandit  Montegle?  Why  does  he 
seem  so  vindictive  toward  you,"  Margot  persisted  as  she 
leaned  back  in  an  old  plush  upholstered  chair  with  intricately 
carved  woodwork  over  the  back. 

"Now  you  would  laugh  if  I  told  you  that  Williams  doesn't 
believe  he  is  a  real  man  at  all.     He  thinks  he  is  the  ghost  of 
Old  Man  Denby.     He   says  that  he  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  a  picture  of  the  old  renegade  taken  shortly  after  the  Civil 
I  War.     And  you  may  as  well  know,  Margot,  that  old  Denby 
'and  my  grandfather  were  partners  in  this  old  house  where  they 
piled   up   a   fortune   through   all   kinds   of   nefarious    schemes. 
Montegle   is   no   ghost   but   he   may   be   blood   relative   of   old 
;  Denby,  and  I  suspect  he  knows  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
,  valuable  treasure  hidden  in  this  building.     He  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  me  so  he  can  ransack  the  place." 
L.   "And  what  about  this   girl   Sally,   Bob?" 
>■    "An   unfortunate   little   waif   in   very   bad    hands — good   at 
heart—" 

"Listen,  what  was  that?"     Margot  stirred  uneasily. 

"Spooks,  maybe,"  said  Johnny,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
an  adjacent  room.  "The  place  is  haunted,  you  know.  Why, 
Old  Man  Denby  was  strangled  to  death  in  that  very  chair 
where  you  are  sitting,  Margot.  They  looped  a  piece  of  win- 
dow shade  cord  around  his  neck  and  tied  the  ends  to  the 
carved  lion  heads  on  the  back.  They  say  he  comes  back  every 
Friday  at  midnight  and  groans  from  that  chair." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  laughed  Margot. 

"But  this  is  Friday  night,  and  in  five  minutes  it  will  be — " 

"Say,  ghosts  or  no  ghosts,  I  certainly  heard  something 
then,"  said  Bob.  The  two  men  walked  toward  the  street 
window  and  peered  through  the  old  fashioned  shutters. 

MARGOT  feasted  her  eyes  on  a  heap  of  gems — the  Denby 
diamonds — which  Ransome  Renwick,  the  expert  crimi- 
nologist, had  discovered  while  searching  for  young  Brooke 
after  he  had  been  kidnaped.  They  had  been  hidden  for  forty 
years  in  a  secret  chest  off  from  the  living  room. 

"Did  this  girl  Sally  really  rescue  you?"  asked  Margot,  whose 

mind  apparently  was  elsewhere  from  the  object  of  her  vision. 

"She  helped,  but  it  was  Renwick  and  Sergt.  Hanrahan  and 


our  friend  Johnny  here  who  really  performed  the  thrilling 
deed.  ...  I  feel  kind  of  creepy  right  now — but  I  guess  we 
are  all  alone — 

"It's  12  o'clock — hear  the  funny  old  grandfather  clock  toll- 
ing away  down  stairs,"  said  Johnny. 

Suddenly  a  large,  dark  figure  like  a  grotesque  shadow  from 
a  candle  flame  slid  silently  into  the  room.  He  laughed — a 
silly  madman's  cackle. 

"Not  quite  alone,  my  friends,"  he  said.  "You  are  not  quite 
alone — Professor  Montegle  is  here.  And  the  fabulous  Denby 
diamonds — they  sparkle  there  on  the  table.    Ah  ha!" 

"Montegle — himself — in  person — not  a  picture!"  Bob  ex- 
claimed, and  then  he  added  softly,  "nor  a  ghost.  Well,  what 
do  you  want,  Montegle?" 

"You  shall  soon  see,  Mr.  Brooke." 

"Don't  try  to  bluff  me,  Professor.  That  won't  work.  Besides 
I've  a  mind  to — " 

"Stop  where  you  are,  Brooke — one  more  step — don't  move, 
I  warn  you  now." 

Brooke  glared  blue  lightning  at  the  intruder  but  he  stopped. 
Margot  gasped  audibly  and  Johnny  emitted  a  venomous  growl. 

"Margot!  Johnny!  Stay  right  where  you  are.  I'll  take 
care  of  this—"    Bob  hissed  under  his  breath. 

"Oh,  Bob,  be  careful;  he'll  hurt  you,"  begged  Margot. 

This  brought  a  grin  of  amusement  to  Montegle's  massive 
face. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Hemingway,"  he  agreed.  "Mr. 
Brooke  is  in  acute  danger.  He  should  heed  your. advice.  And 
now  for  a  look  at  those  diamonds — " 

Bob  twitched  under  mighty  restraint  as  Montegle  edged 
rather  hesitatingly  toward  the  table.  Suddenly  he  threw  back 
his  shoulders  with  a  roar. 

"Keep  away  from  that  table!" 

(From  the  NBC  Continuity  Script) 

MONTEGLE:    I'm  going  to  get  those  diamonds,  Brooke, 
and  you  can't  stop  me. 

BROOKE:  Sorry,  old  man,  but  you  are  going  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

WALKER:    For  heaven's  sake,  Bob!   Leave  him  alone. 

BROOKE:    Not  this  time.    This  is  too  good  a  chance. 

MONTEGLE:  You're  right.  This  is  a  good  chance. 
Fragoni! 

FRAGONI:    All  right,  boss.     What's  it  gonna  be? 

MONTEGLE:    Just  stand  here  beside  me. 

BROOKE:  Here's  the  other  one;  this  is  a  nice  little  re- 
union.   I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fragoni. 

FRAGONI:    Yeah? 

MONTEGLE:    Don't  talk,  Fragoni.     Leave  that  to  me. 

BROOKE:    By  all  means. 

FRAGONI:    Yeah?    Say,  boss,  I'm  going  to  drill  this  fellow. 

MONTEGLE:  Wait,  wait!  Do  you  see  those  diamonds  on 
the   table? 

FRAGONI:    Sure,  I  see  'em.    They're  puttin'  me  eyes  out. 

MONTEGLE:  Good.  Close  the  box  and  put  them  in  your 
pocket.  _ 

I   warn  you,   Mr.   Fragoni,  you'd  better  leave 


BROOKE: 
them  alone. 
MARGOT: 
WALKER: 


Bob!      Don|t  talk   to   theml 
If   those    diamonds   are    all    they   want,   what 
I  say  is,  they're  welcome  to  them. 

BROOKE:    Let  me  run  this,  Johnny. 

WALKER:    By  all  means. 

MONTEGLE:    Go  on,  Fragoni,  pick  up  the  diamonds. 

BROOKE    (whispering):    Johnny!    When   he   reaches   for 
them  upset  the  table.     I'll  do  the  rest. 

FRAGONI:    Have  you  got  'em  covered,  boss? 

MONTEGLE:    Certainly.     If  you  move,  Mr.   Brooke,  I'll 
shoot  you  through  the  head. 

BROOKE:    You  haven't  that  much  nerve.    One  shot  would 
bring  the  police  in  here  in  half  a  minute. 

MONTEGLE  (laughing):    The  police!    That's  pretty  good, 
eh,  Fragoni? 

FRAGONI:    Them  cops  won't  bother  us  now. 

MONTEGLE:    Go  ahead  and  pick  up  the  diamonds,  Fragoni. 

FRAGONI:    O.  K.,  boss. 

BROOKE:     Now!     Johnny! 
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As  they  moved   toward   the   door  Fragoni  seized   Margot's    wrists  in  his  gorilla  grip.  Just  as  she  screamed   in  sheer 

agony  came  a  strange  voice,    "Let    go    that    woman!" 


SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  clatter  of  the  falling  table 
the  room  was  plunged  in  darkness.  This  was  an  incident 
neither  Bob  or  Johnny  had  anticipated.  There  was  the  sound 
of  a  dull  popping  explosion,  Margot  screamed,  and  her  voice 
was  suddenly  muffled  as  though  a  hand  had  closed  over  her 
mouth. 

"Turn  on  the  lights,  Johnny.  Turn  on  the  lights,"  Bob 
shouted  with  a  stifled  sneeze  and  a  burning  sensation  in  his 
eyes. 

Then  the  lights  flashed  on,  but  Johnny  continued  to  grope, 
stumbling  over  the  furniture. 

"Margot!  Margot!"  Bob  called  frantically.  There  was  no 
answer.     They  were  alone  in  the  room. 

"Good  Lord,  Johnny,"  Bob  wailed,  "They've  kidnaped  her!" 

"And  those  confounded  diamonds  too,"  Johnny  observed. 

Williams  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  and  sent  scurrying  to 
the  nearest  police  station.  Bob  and  Johnny  returned  to  the 
room  for  clews  as  to  the  raiders'  retreat.  They  were  con- 
fronted by  a  fog  of  eerie  green  gas,  it  came  seeping  in  from 
beneath  an  unused  door. 

"Open  the  window  quick,  I'm  dying,"  moaned  Johnny  as 
he  wilted  blindly  down  on  the  rug. 

"Professor  Montegle's  trick,"  Bob  surmised.  "We're  locked 
in.     We'll  both  be  dead  by  the  time  Williams  gets  back." 

Blinded  and  mentally  in  a  whirl,  Bob  reeled  a  half  a  dozen 
steps  and  also  collapsed  without  reaching  the  window. 

"T    SUPPOSE  this  is  the  Club  Siena,"  said  Margot  after  a 

A  tempestuous  motor  ride  in  which  she  had  been  conducted 
blindfolded  to  the  room  where  she  now  sat.  It  was  indeed  a 
small  private  room.  Beyond  could  be  heard  faint  snatches  of 
dance  music  and  intermittent  singing. 

"It  is,  Miss  Hemingway,"  said  Montegle.  "Perhaps  you  have 
not  come  here  before?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Margot  tilted  her  nose  haughtily  as  she 
answered.  "I  suppose  you  realize  you  are  putting  yourself  in  a 
very  dangerous  position.  Kidnapping  is  a  penitentiary  offence. 
Mr.  Brooke  will  be  certain  to  bring  you  swift  retribution." 

"Whatever  Mr.  Brooke  may  do  does  not  interest  me  in  the 
least,  my  fine  lady." 

"Anyway  you  must  let  me  go  at  once." 

"Oh  no,  no!  Why,  you've  only  just  come!  And  you're  being 
here  is  a  most  flattering  tribute  to  my  genius.  Moreover,  the 
diamonds — you  must  see  them.  It  was  so  peculiar — they  w  en- 
falling  off  the  table  when  Fragoni  caught  them  and  absent- 
mindedly  stuck  the  diamonds,  morocco  case  and  all  in  his 
pocket." 

"Most  remarkable  dexterity,  I  must  say.  But  you  will  have 
to  give  them  back  to  Mr.  Brooke,  you  know." 

"Now  how  could  you  possibly  be  so  utterly  mistaken.  Miss 
Hemingway?    Mr.  Brooke  never  will  see  the  Denby  diamonds 


again.  Alas!" 

"The  police  will  be  here  at  any  moment." 

"Do  not  be  alarmed;  they  will  not  find  you." 

"Can't  you  see  how  absurd  this  is?  Everybody  will  know  you 
have  these  diamonds." 

"Ah,  Miss  Hemingway,  how  little  you  understand  every- 
thing! If  the  unexpected  should  happen  and  Mr.  Brooke  would 
put  in  a  demand  for  the  Denby  diamonds,  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  very  useful  in  helping  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  him  to  forget  all  about  the  Denby  diamonds." 

"Plain  blackmail  is  your  game,  then,  Professor  Montegle?" 

"Terminology,  my  dear  Miss  Hemingway,  is  sometimes  mis- 
leading. Nothing  is  plain  where  beauty  is  concerned.  Black- 
mail is  ambiguous." 

"W^HY  do  you  not  call  up  Mr.  Brooke  and  arrange  your 
»  »  terms  immediately?    It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us." 

"Doubtless  that  is  the  most  sensible  thing  1  ever  heard  you 
say,  but  there  are  certain  contingencies  now  in  suspense.  At 
almost  any  moment  I  expect  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  certain 
scientific  experiment  that  may  render  further  parley  with  Mr. 
Brooke  unnecessary.  And.  you  know,  there  is  a  girl  named 
Sally  in  whom  he  was  so  much  interested.  It  is  such  a  pity — 
I  fear  she  will  not  be  with  us  long.'' 

"Yes,  I  read  about  Sally.   Why.  what  is  the  matter  with  her?" 

"Why,  she  tried  to  help  Mr.  Brooke  more  than  she  did  me. 
And  now  she  will  have  to  die — die,  just  as  you  would  if  you 
were  to  make  the  same  mistake." 

"Is  she  here  now?" 

"Yes.    Would  you  like  to  see  her?" 

"Very  much,  indeed." 

"Fragoni,  bring  Sally  here,  please.  She  may  tell  you  some- 
thing of  her  experience  that  will  be  useful  to  you.  Miss 
I  lemingway." 

"\o\\  are  going  to  murder  her?" 

"Again  T  must  call  attention  to  your  frightful  terminology. 
Murder?  Ugh!  Xo.  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later.  And  death 
usually  is  such  a  wasteful  transition.  Nothing  is  accomplished. 
When  1  take  a  human  life  it  is  a  laboratory  experiment  that 
adds  to  my  scientific  knowledge.  M  tinier,  as  you  think  oi  it.  i#s 
generally  the  result  of  passion  or  greed  tor  gold.  My  oblitera- 
tion of  a  human  life  achieves  a  nobler  purpose.  You  see  how 
misleading  your  terminology  is." 

"Here's  you  gal,  Boss."  Fragoni  pushed  a  trembling  young 
woman  in  dancing  frock  into  the  room. 

"We'll  leave  you  to  gel  acquainted,"  said  Montegle  as  the  two 
men  walked  from  the  little  room  to  the  crowded  dance  floor 
beyond. 

Margot   regarded   the  girl   with   a   chill   at   her  heart. 

"And  you  are  the  girl  Sally?"  she  said  softly,  as  though  speak- 
(Continued  on  pace   L20) 
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TTARRIET  CRUISE,  known  to  KFAB  listeners 
Ll  as  the  Oriole  of  the  Air— not  that  she  sings 
exactly  like  an  oriole,  but  she  has  that  brilliant, 
flashing  color  in  her  voice.  She's  soloist  in  the 
Capella  choir. 


i 
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TyilBE  DANIELS  seems  to  look  younger  every 
J-J  day,  as  this  picture  indicates.  That  may  com  ' 
from  her  joy  at  the  discovery  of  her  singing  voice 
for  the  pictures.  She  has  been  featured  by  NBC 
on  the  Fleischmann  hour. 
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LOIS  BROWNING  is  a  Lone  Star  beauty  who 
radiates  curls^  smiles  and  a  dulcet  voice  from 
WFAA  at  Dallas.     She  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Radio  World's  Fair  beauty  queen,  but  this  picture 
was  lost  in  the  mail. 
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JEANETTE    MACDONALD    sings    songs    m 
"The  Love  Parade"  and  the  Radio  crowds  stand 
u/>  on  their  toes  and  cheer.    She  is  one  of  the  stars 
heard  during  the  Paratnount-Publix  hour  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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TiHENO  MARSHALL 
-ii-  (above)  and  Ruth 
Messmer,  b  lues  artistes. 
Smiley  blues  is  their  spe- 
cialty according  to  these 
photos;  otherwise  they 
are  members  —  and  pop- 
ular, too— of  the  KGW 
staff  at  Portland,  Ore. 
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LJ1LP.I  HANNAN,  A.  T.  C.  M.—and  how  our 
■11  British  friends  do  love  a  nice  collection  of 
letters  after  a  name}  Miss  Hannaii  as  pianoforte 
soloist  in  CKLC  Calgary  studio  acts  inspiration  for 
her  classical  repertoire  from  a  doll. 


MARIE  CONNER, 
able  I  e  ad  er  of  the 
Rainbow  Orchestra  broad- 
casting from  WIL,  and 
Janice  Smith  (below), 
clever  staff  artist  from  the 
same  station  at  St.  Louis. 
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GEORGIA  MILLER   is  another  one   of  those 
favorites  at  KOA  Denver,  zvhose  voice  gives 
the  _   mile-high     station    personality    and    distinct 
individuality.   Georgia  is  as  restful  to  the  eye  as  to 
the  ear. 
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c^ADGE 

pxact  Reproduction  of  Columbia  Radio  Drama  Script 

v9  Wherein  Madge  Helps  Her  Dad  and  Rescues  Her  Man 


<^r    in  a 


By  Donald  Clark 


EACH  new  season  finds  a  keener  interest  in  the  dialog 
form  of  Radio  entertainment.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  features  of  this  character  to  be  brought  out 
during  the  past  year  is  the  series  of  Night  Lluo 
Romances,  written  and  directed  by  Donald  Clark  chief  of  the 
continuity  department  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Don  Clark  is  a  young  man  of  exceptionally  vivid  imagination 
and  facility  of  expression.  His  fertile  mind  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  script  reproduced  herewith  was  the  twenty- 
fourth  in  the  weekly  series,  each  a  complete  story,  and  each 
with  a  similarity  of  background.  _ 

Madffe  the  heroine  of  this  particular  story,  is  the  daughter  ot 
the  managing  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Her  rival  lovers  are  news- 
paper reporters,  and  of  course,  one  is  a  villain.    Clark  knows  all 


about  newspaper  men,  their  codes  and  their  weaknesses;  he  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  since  graduating  from  Union  College 
covering  the  news  and  writing  it  himself. 

For  you  who  hear  and  never  see  how  these  dramas  are  acted 
this  is  a  typical  Radio  drama  script  reproduced  exactly  and  as 
originally  written. — EDITOR 

ANNOUNCER:  Again  tonight,  we  invite  you  to  travel  out 
with  us,  in  fancy  at  least,  into  the  night  life  of  the  metropolis. 
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OMANCE 


TED:  In  your  condition?  You're 
boiled  to  the  ears,  Wilson  .  .  . 

JACK:  I  can  manage  my  own  af- 
fairs, 1  guess,  Droman.  Will  you 
dance  with  me,  Madge? 


It  has  become  our  custom  to  seek  out,  one  night  in  each  week, 
some  story  in  the  making — some  unusual  incident  in  the  caba- 
rets of  New  York.  Broadway  at  night  presents  a  vivid,  kaleido- 
scopic picture,  with  its  dazzling  electric  signs — its  hurrying 
crowds,  laughing  or  shouting  as  they  go,  ever  in  search  of 
diversion  and  entertainment.  It  is  in  one  of  the  many  glittering, 
gaudy  cabarets  burrowed  down  behind  a  battery  of  lights  that 


we  find  ourselves  tonight — here,  we  hope,  we  shall  witness  the 
creation  of  another  Night  Club  Romance.  Let's  go  inside  and 
look  around. 

MUSIC:   ORCHESTRA   STARTS   PLAYING   No.  l,  UP 

FULL  l\  riL  CUE  ( ). 

(Continued  on  page  91) 
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©tf/z  Cupid  Cues  In  on  johnny's 

$  i  g    T  i  me 

<l^S2nd  When  the  Great  Headliner  Comedian  Finds 

His  Lines  Mixed  He  Almost  Gets  the 

Hook — Love's  Wings  and  Exit 


THE  HUGE  electric  sign  in  front  of  the  Lyric  theater 
proclaimed  to  all  and  sundry  that  Jimmy  Harper  was 
in  town.  The  daily  papers  were  moxe  specific:  "Jimmy 
Harper,  World's  Funniest  Comedian,  Assisted  by  The 
Carrigan  Sisters — In  a  Rib-Tickling  Potpourri  of  Mirth  and 
Melody." 

Gala  week  for  the  Lyric  theater:  Biggest  headline  attrac- 
tion in  years.  The  dear,  dollar-spending  public  choked  the 
house  twice  daily/  Lobby  signs  proclaimed  that  it  was  Jimmy 
Harper — in  Person;  Not  a  Picture.  Any  citizen  who,  at  this 
stage  of  the  week's  engagement,  had  failed  to  see  Jimmy 
Harper  was  declasse. 

And  yet  now— at  11  o'clock  at  night  while  the  lobby  was 
disgorging  patrons,  two  male  figures  slunk  through  the  stage 
door  and  down  the  alley.  One  of  them  seemed  shrunk 
within  himself;  he  walked  with  a  guilty  air  and  his  eyes 
quested  about  in  the  hope  that  he  might  not  be  recognized. 
Somehow,  the  great  Jimmy  Harper  was  not  participating  in 
his  own  ballyhoo. 

THE  TWO  men  discovered  a  furtive  little  restaurant  where 
the  oysters  were  reputed  to  be  good.  They  sheltered 
themselves  at  an  alcove  and  ordered — with  cocktail  sauce. 
The  friend  turned  worried  eyes  upon  the  frowning  counte- 
nance of  Jimmy  Harper. 

"Jimmy,"  he  said,  "I  wonder  if  I'm  a  good  enough  friend 
to  be  honest." 

Jimmy  sighed.    "Petey;"  he  answered — "you  are.    So  shoot." 

Petey  drew  a  long  breath.    "I  seen  your  act  tonight,  Jimmy." 

"Yeh?" 

"It's  rotten." 

"Aw   say — •" 

"Well,  maybe  it  ain't  fair  for  me  to  call  it  rotten.  Really, 
it's  worse  than  rotten.     It's  a  flat  flop." 

"Didn't  they  laugh?" 

"Sure  they  did.  They  was  laughing  at  Jimmy  Harper  but 
they  couldn't  of  told  you  why.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  explain. 
Jimmy;  you  was  awful  funny,  but  nothing  like  you  ought  to 
be.  Every  time  I've  seen  you  up  'til  tonight  you  put  half  the 
paying  guests  into  hysterics.  You  used  to  be  a  wow.  Acts 
didn't  use  to  like  to  follow  you  when  you  was  working  single 
because  the  house  wouldn't  quit  laughing  at  you.  Tonight 
when  the  curtain  dropped,  you  was  completely  forgotten. 
Folks  was  saying — 'Jimmy  Harper,  he's  right  funny,  ain't  he?' 
Now,  Jimmy,  I  ask  you — what's  wrong?" 

The  World's  Funniest  Comedian  turned  harrowed  eyes  upon 
his  friend. 

"Everything,"  he  answered  mournfully. 

Petey  probed  more  deeply.     "Them  two  wimmin?" 

"Yeh." 

"Hmm!  They  ain't  bad  .  .  .  swell  lookers,  and  they 
dress  the  act  nice,  and  they  step  snappy.  But  say;  what  did 
you  team  up  with  them  for  in  the  first  place?" 

"Just  like  you  said,  Petey;  to  dress  the  act.  I  been  a  single 
for  so  many  years — well,  my  agent  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  hunch  to  give  'em  a  little  variety  for  a  season  or  so, 
and  he  got  me  forty  weeks'  booking.  I  ain't  losing  nothing 
on  it;  I  net  what  I  got  single  and  the  rest  goes  to  those  girls, 
and  the  act  is  different — " 

"Sure  it  is.     It's  all  wet.     Now  tell  me  what's  wrong." 

"Well — -"  Jimmy  sighed.     "They  ain't  really  sisters." 

"I  heard  that.  But  they  been  together  for  three-four  years, 
haven't  they?" 

"Uh-huh.  That's  the  trouble;  each  one  feels  like  a  mother 
to  the  other,  and  since  they  started  fighting.     .     .     ." 

"Holy  smokes!  they  haven't  both  gone  and  fallen  in  love 
with  you,  have  they?" 

"Good  Gawd,  no!" 

"Some  hope  then.  Tell  me  something,  Jimmy — didn't  you 
know  everything  I  told  you  before  I  said  it?" 


"Guess  so." 

"And  ain't  you  worried?" 
"Sweet  mama!" 

"Wouldn't  it  do  you  good  to  spill  your  troubles  and  get 
some  friendly  advice?" 

JIMMY  inhaled  a  large  oyster.  "I  told  you  how  I  come  to 
sign  'em  up;  forty  weeks — even  break  in  money  compared 
with  what  I  was  drawing  single  .  .  .  and  I  was  lonely. 
Looked  like  a  good  idea.  Well,  we  started  out  fine.  They 
said  we  was  a  panic,  and  we  was.  Stopped  the  show  a  dozen 
times.  Swell  kids,  both  of  them.  And'  I  guess  we  would 
of  made  vaudeville  history  or  something  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Oscar  Swanson." 

"What's  that?" 

"Oscar  Swanson  is  a  man.  I  ought  to  hate  him,  but  I  don't. 
He's  a  nice  feller.     He  sells  rubber  goods." 

"I  didn't  know  anyone  did  that." 

"Yeh — I  guess  somebody  has  to.  Hot  water  bottles  and  ice 
bags  and  surgeons'  gloves  ...  lot  of  stuff  they  use  around 
hospitals.  They  say  he's  a  hound  on  that  sort  of  stuff.  Well, 
I  blame  Oscar  for  everything." 

Petey  lighted  a  cigarette.  "One  thing  I'll  hand  you,  Jimmy 
— you  sure  do  make  things  clear.  Now  tell  me,  who  is 
Oscar?" 

"Well,  he  sells  hot  water  bottles  and — " 

"Not  to  you." 

"No-o.  But  he's  been  following  us  around  for  about  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.     It  seems  he's  the  champion  water  bottle  sales- 
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man  of  the  world  and  he  routes  himself  where  he  likes.  And 
every  night  and  some  matinees  he's  out  front  giving  us  the 
hungry  eye." 

"Is  it  possible?"  Petey  leaned  forward  under  the  urge  of  an 
idea.     "Is  he  in  love  with  one  of  them  Carrigan  girls?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.     You  noticed  the  brunette,  didn't  you?" 

"Yeh." 

"Well,  her  name  is  Nora." 

"Ain't  that  remarkable!" 

"The  blonde  is  named  Evelyn." 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it!" 

"Well,  Oscar  Swanson  used  to  be  married  to  Nora,  and 
he's  been  following  us  around — " 

"Trying  to  re-marry  her?" 

"No!" 

"Don't  bite  my  head  off;  say  something." 

"Well,  he's  trying  to  marry  Evelyn — she's  the  blonde." 

Silence  fell  between  them.  Then — "Lcmmc  get  this  straight, 
Jimmy.  Oscar  used  to  be  Nora's  husband  and  now  he  wants 
to  become  the  property  of  Evelyn;  is  that  it?" 

"You  said  it." 

"Well,  why  don't  he?" 

"Nora  objects." 

"Ah!     Still  in  love  with  her  ex-husband,  ell?" 

"No.     That  is,  she  swears  she  ain't." 

"Then  I  don't  see—" 


ttYJ[7'ELL,  I  do.     She  says  it's  bad  enough  to  see  him  out 

VV  front  twice  a  day  when  we're  on,  but  it  just  naturally 

would  be  indecent  to  have  him  marry  Evelyn  and  travel  with 


They    motored    out    to    Broad 

Ripple  through  moonlight  .  .  . 

the  first  thing  he  remembered 

Evelyn  was  in  his  arms. 


us  all  the  time.  Think  of  it,  Petey:  Suppose  you  had  been 
married  and  happily  divorced  and  your  ex-wife  was  married 
to  your  partner  and  you  was  traveling  around  the  country 
together  ...  I  certainly  can  understand  why  Nora  objects 
all  right,  all  right." 

Petey  lost  himself  in  thought  for  a  moment — "And  Nora 
ain't  jealous  at  all?" 

"I  don't  exactly  say  she  ain't — although  she  does.  But  you 
never  can  tell  about  wimmin." 

"You  said  it!  Now,  suppose  Oscar  went  and  married  Eve- 
lyn, what  would  happen  then?" 

"Nothing.     Because  he  wouldn't." 

"Why?' 

"Because  him  and  Nora  split  up  on  account  of  her  refusing 
to  quit  the  stage  and  stay  home  while  he  was  selling  rubber 
goods  and  he  has  told  me  private  that  even  if  he  could  marry 
Evelyn,  he  wouldn't  unless  she  would  resign  from  the  two- 
a-day." 

"But  suppose  he  did  marry  her?" 

"Then  Nora  would  walk  out." 

"Aaahl  We  begin  to  see  daylight.  It  sure  is  lucky  for  you, 
Jimmy  Harper,  that  you  had  the  brains  to  discuss  your  trou- 
bles with  me,  because  I  see  a  way  to  help  you." 

"Yeh    .    .    .     ?" 

"All  you  got  to  do  is  to  work  it  so  Oscar  marries  Evelyn; 
then  Nora  gets  sore  and  walks  out  on  you,  and  that  breaks 
your  contract,  because  you  must  of  contracted  with  the  team — " 

"I   did." 

" —  And  when  the  team  busts  within  itself  you  arc  clear  oi 
both  wimmin  and  you  go  back  to  the  single." 

"Hnim !" 

"Ain't  my  plan  a  swell  one?" 

Jimmy  Harper  shook  his  head  slowly  and  solemnly.  "Nope. 
It's   terrible." 

"Why?" 

"I — well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Petey — I  don't  want  Xora 
walking  out  on  me.' 


Si 


"Listen,  Sugar  foot;  you  got  an 
awful  fine  head  on  your  shoul- 
ders.    Let's  think  up  a  scheme." 


PETEY  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  then  closed  them  very 
suddenly.  His  eyes  popped  and  he  emitted  an  exclamation 
of  amazement. 

"Good,  Lord!     You?" 

Jimmy  blushed.     "Uh-huh." 

"In  love  with  Oscar's  Nora!" 

"Well,  now  listen,  Petey,  you  ain't  got  no  right  using  that 
tone  of  voice  because  you  don't  know  Nora.  She's  a  swell 
kid,  the  sweetest — " 

"Dearest,  cunningest,  cutest,  winsomest,  wonderfullest  little 
girl  in  the  world  and  you  can't  live  without  her  and — I  com- 
mence to  understand,  Jimmy,  why  your  act  has  went  fiooie. 
Nora  is  afraid  Evelyn  will  marry  Oscar,  and  you  are  kind  of 
suspicious  that  maybe  Oscar  is  trailing  around  because  he 
wants  to  marry  his  ex-wife  again,  eh?" 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  he?  She  lays  it  over  Evelyn  seven 
ways  from  the  ace — and,  besides,  I  get  kind  of  nervous  with 
him  around,  having  been  married  to  Nora  like  he  was.  I'm 
in  a  terrible  fix — " 

"Boy!  I'll  say  you  are." 

"And  I  don't  know  what  to  do  .  .  .  and  with  all  that 
sort  of  thing  going  on  the  act  is  getting  flatter  than  a- pancake 
which  was  cooked  for  last   Sunday's  breakfast." 

"It  ain't  doin'  nothin'  else.  Now,  suppose  you  was  to  marry 
Nora—" 

"There  ain't  any  use  of  supposing  anything  like  that,  Petey, 
because  she  will  not  discuss  it  with  me  at  all  except  to  say 
that  it  doesn't  seem  proper  with  her  own  husband  looking  at 
us  all  the  time." 

"Hmm!     There  ain't  but  one  answer  to  that." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Get  rid  of  the  husband." 

A  slow  smile  of  derision  appeared  on  Jimmy  Harper's  lips. 

"I  told  you,  you  didn't  know  nothin',"  he  explained  feebly. 
"You  ain't  met  this  bird  Oscar  or  you  wouldn't  advise  nothing 
like  that." 

"Why?" 

"Oscar  ain't  the  kind  you  can  get  rid  of.  I  don't  wonder 
that  baby  is  a  success  in  rubber  goods.  He  could  sell  um- 
brellas to  sheiks,  he  could.  I  never  see  a  guy  so  persistent 
in  all  my  life.  Twice  a  day  I  see  him  out  there  staring  at  the 
stage     .     .     .     and  Nora  and  Evelyn  see  him,  too,  and — " 

"How  does  Evelyn  feel  towards  Mr.  Swanson?" 

"We-e-ell,  I  wouldn't  say  for  certain,  but  I  think  she's  awful 
crazy  about  him.  Reason  I  thinks  so  is  that  she  seems  kind 
of  jealous  of  Nora  which  used  to  be  his  wife.  And,  remember, 
that  Oscar  ain't  the  kind  of  a  bimbo  you  think  he  is  from  his 
name;  he's  big  and  tall  and  broad  with  blonde,  wavy  hair — 
regular  Norseman  type,  whatever  that  is;  and,  I  guess  if  I 
was  a  woman  I  would  fall  for  him  also — but  not  if  I  was  two 
women." 


"I  see.  Just  the  same,  you  have  got  to  get  rid  of  him." 

Can  t  be  done. 

,"Yel] — i1:'-s  got  to."     Petey  cupped  chin  in  palm  and  gave 
himself  over  to  a  session  of  intensive   cogitation.      Suddenly 
he  looked  up  and  his  face  radiated  optimism.     "Got  it!" 
What?" 

"The  idea  how  you  can  get  rid  of  Oscar." 

A  gleam  of  hope  shone  from  Jimmy's  tired  eyes.     "Spill  it." 
Well— you  say  yourself  that  Oscar  is  probably  nuts  about 
Evelyn. 

''Yeh." 

"And  even  if  he  ain't  and  is  really  daffy  over  Nora,  his 
ex-wife,  you  would  prefer  to  know  it,  wouldn't  you?" 

'Uh-huh.  Like  the  doctor  telling  me  I  ain't  got  more  than 
thirty  days  to  live.  I  guess  I  would,  though.  Then  I  could 
buy  me  another  pipe  to  smoke." 

"All  right.  That  makes  everything  jake.  Now  the  way  to 
handle  this  thing  is  to  find  out  where  Oscar  and  Evelyn  stand 
with  each  other — and  how  you  are  to  do  that  is  to  give  Evelyn 
the  grand  rush." 

"Give  who  the  what?" 

iiCrIYE  Evelyn  a  r°yal  time-     Shower  her  with  attentions; 

VJ  flowers  and  candy  and  taxi  rides  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff  and — " 

"Petey,  did  your  folks  ever  let  you  fall  when  you  was  a 
baby?" 

"I'm  talking  sense.  Minute  you  begin  to  crowd  Evelyn, 
what  happens?" 

"I  get  put  in  the  daffydill  factory." 

"No,  sir,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Everything  straightens  out. 
If  Oscar  is  in  love  with  Nora,  he  don't  pay  no  attention  to 
your  interest  in  Evelyn.  Same  thing  goes  for  Nora— and  you 
know  right  where  you  stand." 

"In  muddy  water.     I  see.     Go  on." 

"But  if  Oscar  really  is  nuts  about  Evelyn,  he  gets  awful 
jealous  when  he  sees  you  rushing  her  and  he  makes  a  com- 
promise about  letting  her  stay  on  the  stage  and  marries  her 
and  even  if  that  does  break  Up  them  two  girls  on  account  of 
Nora  not  wanting  to  buddy  around  with  her  husband's  wife — 
it  leaves  you  with  a  clear  field  for  Nora." 

"I  see.  .  .  .  Maybe  you  ain't  as  senseless  as  you  sound, 
Petey." 

"Sure.  Right  you  are,  kid.  Also,  the  minute  you  begin  to 
show  Evelyn  that  you  think  she's  the  swellest  chick  that  ever 
swallowed  corn,  you  find  out  where  Nora  stands  as  regards 
you.  If  she  gets  upstage  and  snippy  you  know  she's  jealous 
— and  if  she  gets  jealous  you  know  it's  all  applesauce.  Any 
way  you  look  at  it  you  win — even  if  it's  only  by  finding  out 
that  you're  bound  to  lose;  ain't  that  a  fact?" 
(Continued  on  page  312) 


TTOW  does  a  young  girl  feel  at  the  moment 
*■■*-  of  her  Radio  debut  ?  Let  Dolores  of  the 
Crescent  City  tell  you  under  her  own  title — 

oJYLy 

LUCKY  STAR 

By  Dolores  Lila  Martinez 


THRILLS  had  come  early  to  Dolores  Lila  Martinez,  and 

she   was   confident   of   her   first   Radio   appearance.     But 

then   came   old   man   Mike   Fright,    and   success   in   spite 

of  him. 

MY  GREATEST  thrill?  My  Radio  debut!  Successful- 
yes,  because  of  my  Lucky  Star! 
When  I  was  of  an  age  when  most  little  girls  rejoice 
in  their  dollies,  I  was  scribbling  verse  and  knowing 
the  thrill  of  having  the  little  songs  of  the  soul  accepted  and 
published,  and  even  praised.  People  used  to  tell  me  I  should 
be  proud  of  my  verse  and  what  "a  bright  little  girl"  I  was.  I 
almost  believed  them  for  awhile. 

Then  I  grew  up  a-bit,  donned  short  skirts  and  had  my  hair 
bobbed;  isn't  that  how  girls  grow  up  now?  And  my  first  grown 
up  thrill  was  to  have  my  first  short  story  accepted  and  fea- 
tured in  a  nationally  known  magazine.  More  than  that,  my 
name  and  the  title  of  my  story  appeared  on  the  cover!  What 
a  thrill — the  thrills  of  seeing  my  poems  published  from  early 
childhood  seemed  so  very  small  compared  with  this  great  thrill. 
The  magazine  was  conspicuously  displayed  everywhere.  It 
was  quite  a  thrill  to  walk  into  a  store  and  see  one's  name  star- 
ing at  her  from  the  cover  of  a  brightly  colored  magazine — to 
hear  people  you  had  never  seen  before  asking  for  the  magazine 
containing  your  story — Dolores  Lila  Martinez's  story — it  was 
all  so  wonderful,  life  seemed  unreal! 

Publicity — I  war.  given  loads  of  it.  "The  Rival  Blondes" 
was  a  much  read  story,  and  the  authoress  was  feted  and  praised 


and  congratulated.    Some. one  said   I   was   sitting  on   the   top 
of  the  world,  and  I  really  felt  that  way. 

The  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  the  Hour,  Freeman  Hubbard, 
asked  who  were  I,  that  I  had  received  so  much  publicity  for 
my  first  story.  I  asked  myself  the  same  question.  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  a  question — why  did  he  feature  my  first  story,  the 
story  of  an  unknown  writer?  How  many  writers  can  boast  of 
that  honor,  their  first  short  story  being  accepted  by  a  national 
known  magazine  and  featured?  I  wonder.  While  I  was  re- 
joicing in  this  triumph,  a  friend  of  mine  remarked,  "Dolores, 
you  were  born  under  a  lucky  star" — I  almost  believed  him  at 
that  time.    Life  was  like  a  wondrous  dream. 

THEN  there  was  the  Radio.  Everywhere,  everyone  was  dis- 
cussing the  Radio.  It  was,  as  is  now,  the  topic  of  the  hour-, 
and  secretly  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  thrill  to  speak  over 
the  Radio,  with  thousands  of  fans  listening  in — many  times  dirl 
I  muse  over  this 

My  wish  came  true!  I  received  a  letter  from  our  most 
popular  announcer,  Mr.  Clyde  Randall  of  WSMB,  stating  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  recite  my  poem,  "Mother." 
over  that  station  on  the  eve  of  Mother's  day.  I  literally  leaped 
with  joy,  walked  on  air.  My  dream  had  been  realized  .  .  . 
almost.  .  .  . 

I  was  notified  just  one  day  before  the  eve  of  Mother's  day: 
hence,  I  had  but  little  time  to  memorize  the  poem.  It  was  my 
own  composition,  'tis  true,  still  I  never  attempt  to  memorize 
every  poem  that  I  write — I  read  and  re-read  the  lines,  regret- 
ting a  thousand  times,  I  had  been  so  averse  to  studying  ex- 
pression. But  I  was  so  thrilled,  so  optimistic,  I  did  not  think 
or  even  dream  of  "Radio  fright,"  or  that  my  recitation  would 
not  be  a  decided  success — I  was  confident  of  myself.  Very. 
That  night  and  the  next  morning  I  read  and  reread  the  lines  in 
eager  anticipation  of  the  night  to  follow.  At  6:30  p.  m.  I  was  to 
face  the  "mike". 

At  5:30  p.  m.  I  sat  composedly  through  a  manicure.  I  eagerly 
told  my  manicurist  of  my  triumph-to-be  and  the  proximity  or~ 
it,  and  she  queried  curiously,  "You're  not  at  all  nervous    .    .    .    ?" 

"Nervous,  why  no  ..."  I  answered  surprisedly.  But  the 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


HERE'S   the   man   who  helped  give   Dolores   the   biggest 
thrill   of   her   life   when   she   appeard   before   the   micro- 
phone.     He   is    Clyde    Randall    of    station    WSMB.    New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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Here  is  the  Barber  Shop 
Trio  on  the  Ingraham 
Shavers  program  —  Henry 
Shope,  Walter  Preston  and 
Taylor  Buckley. 


Guess  you  know  these  two 
all  right — Jack  Oakie  and 
Helen  Kane  on  Paramount- 
Publix  hour. 


m\ 
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Moran  and  Mack,  heard  recently 
over  the  Columbia  system,  al- 
ways score  tremendously,  but  as 
the  Two  Black  Crows  would  say, 
"Why  bring  dat  up?" 


Vr* 


Andy  Mansfield  talks  as 
he  plays  and  plays  as  he 
talks  over  the  Nation's 
Station  at  Cincinnati — 
Andy  and  Virginia  Lee 
at  midnight  every 
Thursday. 


This  midnight  jamboree  is 
perpetrated  every  Sunday  as 
a  frivolous  outburst  of  re- 
pressed desires  over  the  Sab- 
bath day  by  the  WBBM  Nutty 
Club. 
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By  Jean  Campbell 


OLIVE  SHEA,  the  darling  little  blonde  who  won  the 
beauty  contest  at  the  last  Radio  World's  Fair,  beamed 
happily  at  me  as  I  entered  the  artist's  reception  at  the 
Columbia  .studios  in  New  York  last  Tuesday. 

"Please  take  me  in  with  you  to  see  Paul  Whiteman  rehearse," 
she  pleaded  after  a  sidelong  glance  at  her  rrlother  who  sat 
beside  her  on  the  yellow  leather  upholstered  bench  against  the 
wall. 

"If  we  can  crash  through  those  formidable  doors,"  I  an- 
swered. They  were  heavy  green  baize  with  small  oblong  plate 
glass  windows.  They  frowned  down  from  the  top  of  a  short 
flight  of  eight  steps.  Mrs.  Shea  and  her  talented  young  daugh- 
ter joined  me  with  the  assault  which  was  headed  by  a  member 
of  the  press  relations  department. 

The  doors  cracked  open.  Ted  Husing,  whose  deep  announc- 
ing voice  gives  you  the  impression  that  he  is  serious  minded, 
ushered  us  through  a  maze  of  brass,  wood-winds  and  tinkling 
cymbals  to  seats  in  the  back  of  the  big  studio.  There  we  sat 
down  and  watched  the  show.  A  special  performance  of  the 
highest  priced  band  of  its  kind  in  America. 

AND  it  was  a  show — something  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear. 
The  genius  whom  we  have  called  Professor  Whiteman 
stood  on  a  slightly  raised  stage  sans  coat,  ves"t,  collar  and  tie. 
The  band  was  rollicking  through  a  medley  of  tunes  scheduled 
for  the  evening  performance.  Every  member  seemed  to  be  on 
a  lark.  Those  who  were  resting  between  measures  were  dis- 
porting themselves  according  to  their  individual  fancies  al- 
though they  seemed  all  to  be  swaying  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
unceasing  movements  of  their  leader. 

The  great  Paul  himself  bulked  against  the  windows  of  the 
operating  room,  the  most,  conspicuous  figure  in  the  room.  I 
felt  constrained  to  ask  "What  is  Paul  Whiteman  thinking 
about  when  he  stands  there,  his  face  blandly  expressionless, 
although  his  arms  are  jerking  up  and  down  like  engine  pistons 
with  steam  and  vigor  that  shakes  his  whole  body?"  Is  his 
mind  far  away?  Is  he  alertly  conscious  of  all  the  multitude  of 
sounds  that  permeate  the  room?  Does  he  hear  every  tiny  vibra- 
tion and  check  it  against  the  accurate  register  in  his  mind? 
The  eyes  are  unwavering,  the  lips  immobile,  not  a  tremor 
disturbs  the  even  brow.  How  profound — and  yet  those  mas- 
sive elbows  tight  against  the  sides  continue  their  perfect 
rhythm — ah,  a  hip  sags,  the  other  responds!  Yes  he  is  almost 
dancing.  ."'*,.,  n  , 

Suddenly,  as  though  a  wandering' sunbeam  had  struck  into 
the  room,  a  twinkle  sparkles  in  the  leader's  eye.  He  turns  to 
one  of  the  players  and  points.  His  mouth  is  wide  open  as 
though  for  an  explosive  laugh.  But  no  sound  escapes  his  lips. 
He  shakes  his  baton  and  continues.  The  piccolo  player  notes, 
several  cigarette  stubs  on  the  floor.  He  shuffles  from  one  to 
the  other  and  kicks  them  all  into  a  little  pile. 

YOU  find  yourself  looking  again  at  Whiteman.  You  mark 
his  well  rounded  figure  and  the  tight  belt  that  cuts  in  on 
the  upward  slope,  the  perky  little  mustache  astraddle  his 
puckering  lip,  the  tiny  smile  crinkles  at  the  corners  of  the 
eyes  and  again  the  face  becomes  passive,  the  eye  expression- 
less and  you  wonder  what  is  going  on  behind  that  ponderous 
brow.  He  is  rightly  called  professor,  probably  working  out 
the  intricacies  of  some  new  jazzical  interpretation  while  he 
subconsciously  beats  to  the  tune  in  hand.  Suddenly  the  eye- 
brows twitch  a  bit  quizzically,  the  hands  cease  their  rhyth- 
mical piston  movements — and  like  magic  the  music  reels  on 
while  Paul  dives  for  a  cigarette,  lights  it,  takes  a  puff  or  two, 
lays  it  on  the  music  rack  before  him  and  the  guiding  hands 
snap  again  to  the  pulsing  rhythm. 

Husing  ambles  up  from  behind  and  speaks  to  him.  He 
smiles  and  they  both  laugh  as  they  look  toward  the  hard 
working  blower  of  the  oom-pah.  Husing  shoulders  out  the 
flutist  and  they  begin  trotting  back  and  forth  near  the  chairs 
where  we  sit.  This  is  too  much  for  our  vivacious  Olive.  Why 
should  two  mere  males  be  wasting  such  priceless  moments — 
so  the  flutist  goes  back  to  his  fluting  and  flaming  youth  dances, 
just  one  boy  and  one  girl,  to  the  one  and  only  Paul  Whiteman 
orchestra!  I  enjoyed  that  moment  and  I  think  Mrs.  Shea  was 
happy  too. 

Informal,  brisk  and  airy  the  rehearsal  flowed  along  for  an 
hour  or  more.    Ted  injected  a  perfunctory  announcement  here 


and  there  while  the  pianist  rambled  intermittent  strains  from 
the  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  This  frank  informality  accounts  for  the 
fine  morale  of  the  organization.  It  is  100  per  cent  cooperative 
— the  best  for  one  is  the  best  for  all. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  real  concert  was  filtered  out  to  all 
America  and  a  waiting  world  via  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  a  score  of  other  cities,  the  Paul  Whiteman  orchestra  was  on 
its  toes  every  minute.  They  all  wore  yellow  smocks  and  tarns 
bearing  the  label  of  the  Old  Gold  cigarette,  the  manufacturers 
of   which    were    sponsors    of    the    program. 

Ted  Husing  also  garbed  in  smock  and  tarn  seemed  to  repress 
his  ebullient  spirits  with  difficulty.  But  nothing  went  amiss — 
it  never  does  so  far  as  the  Radio  audience  can  discover.  Paul 
Whiteman  with  a  tam  quite  too  small  for  his  broad  dome 
looked  the  leader  that  he  is  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  ludicrous 
costume.  His  eye  was  full  of  fire — no  vacant  dreaming  now. 
It  was  a  concert  and  for  me  not  half  so  interesting  as  the 
rehearsal  had  been  in  the  afternoon. 

IT  WAS  not  until  after  the  evening  program  I  had  my  oppor- 
tunity to  chat  with  Professor  Paul.  He  was  still  alive  with 
the  keen  intensity  with  which  he  electrifies  his  men  during  the 
concert. 

"We  must  have  dinner  together  one  of  these  evenings,"  he 
said.  There  was  some  confusion  in  getting  away.  A  bus  was 
waiting  below  to  take  them  all  to  a  rendezvous,  at  Valley 
Stream  on  Long  Island.  Subsequently  we  had  our  dinner  when 
I  learned  all  about  the  early  struggles  that  lead  to  the  contract 
to  appear  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  New  York — his  first  big 
engagement  and  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  Whiteman  over 
the  horizon  of  the  world's  gayest  night  life. 

"Our  pictures  were  in  the  papers,"  he  said.  '"The  Palais 
Royal,  then  the  newest  of  New  York's  great  cafes,  was  the 
haunt  of  celebrities  from  near  and  far.  Thus  we  came  to  meet 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten  while  on  their  honeymoon.  This 
English  nobleman  proved  his  democratic  spirit  by  making  the 
acquaintance  of  each  member  of  the  band  and  declared  that 
we  must  come  to  London  so  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  could 
.'■hear.  us.    The  Prince  is  his  cousin. 

"It  was  soon  evident  he  was  really  in  earnest  for  scarcely 
had  he  returned  to  England  than  we  received  a  reminder  in 
the  form  of  an  imposing  letter  all  bedecked  with  crests,  and 
coronets  and  formally  sealed  with  wax. 

_  "Soon  we  began  to  realize  what  New  York  popularity  meant. 
We  were  the  vogue.  Contracts  were  thrust  at  us  from  every 
angle.  Society  demanded  our  services  at  their  most  exclusive 
functions.    Our  time  was  at  a  premium. 

"Out  of  this  endless  swirl  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  contract  to  join  the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  The  contract  was 
signed.    New  experiences  followed. 

"It  could  not  be  denied — we  had  won  out  in  New  York.  Yet 
sometimes  I  feared  that  New  York  might  prove  fickle,  that  it 
might  be  easy  for  anyone  suddenly  to  lose  her  good  graces. 
Novelty  more  than  ability  seemed  to  be  the  watchword  for 
success. 

"We  then  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  as  that  was  the  next 
logical  step  for  the  ambitious  plans  we  had.  Besides  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  acquire  some  of  that  exotic  manner  to  be 
accomplished  only  by  foreign  travel. 

"In  March,  1923,  "we  set  sail  to  accept  some  of  those  numerr 
ous  invitations  from  our  friends  among  the  notables  on  the 
Other  Side.  And  such  a  seasick  bunch  of  play  boys  we  found 
ourselves  to  be  aboard  that  staunch  ship,  the  S.  S.  President' 
Harding." 

How  the  Paul  Whiteman  orchestra  took  the  European 
capitals  by  storm  is  a  story  that  has  now  become  a  vital  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  American  music.  But  the  objective  was 
attained. 

And  now  we  are  soon  to  see  and  hear  him  on  the  screen  as 
the  King  of  Jazz.  His  adventures  in  Hollywood  would  make 
a  story  in  itself.  His  first  trip  ended  in  failure,  for  the  play 
the  producers  wanted  did  not  suit  Paul.  Then  Paul  had  a  play 
written  and  it  did  not  suit  the  producers^  At  last  reports  the 
producer's  play  had  been  written  to  suit  Paul's  idea  of  what 
it  should  be.  That  he  has  real  picture  possibilities  may  be 
judged  from  the  movie  tests  .  that  were  taken  on  the  lot  and 
which  are  reproduced  on  the  ooposite  page. 
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CRAIG  KENNEDY  and  Jameson  in   Their 
Search  for  the  Murderers  of  Lola  Langhorne 
Step  into  Line  of  Fire  Between  Two  Rum  Ships. 

WHAT  subtle  and  mysterious  ingredient  had  entered  the 
blood  stream  of  Lola  Langhorne  and  caused  her  skin 
to  turn  a  ghastly  green  as  her  life  ebbed  away  in  the  -~ 

lonely  cabin  of  the  Gigolo? 

Even  the  master  detective,  Craig  Kennedy,  was  mystified. 
But  searching  for  a  motive  he  discovered  a  suddenly  organized 
clique  under  the  direction  of  Eversley  Barr  to  import  a  cargo 
of  contraband  booze.  Barr  and  Donato,  known  as  Don  the 
Dude,  were  using  their  peculiar  charm  for  women  to  involve  / 

not  only  Lola  Langhorne,  the  pretty  divorcee,  and  her  yacht 
but  also  little  Judy  Hancock,  the  seventeen-vear-old  banker's 


With  a  whack  on  each  cheek  and  moans 
from  Trixie,  Mazie  picked  her  up  and 
flung  her  ...  so  that  she  dropped  in  his 
lap    uncaught    by    his    trussed-up    hands. 


daughter.     Then  there  were  the  night  club  girls- Mazie  Mellish 
jealous  of  Trixie  Dare  and  perhaps  of  Lola,  too. 

From  Mazie  Craig  obtained  his  first  clews  that  led  him 
through  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  New  York  rum  runners' 
labyrinth.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Dietz,  a  liquor 
broker,  and  through  Dietz  as  a  guide  and  sponsor  Kennedy 
went  out  to  the  fleet  in  search  of  the  ship  that  had  carried  the 
other   members    of   the   party   that    had    been    associated   with 


Lola  Langhorne  j.ust  before  her  death. 

Dietz  brought  Craig  Kennedy  and  his  newspaper  reporter 
friend,  Walter  Jameson,  to  the  tanker  where  Eversley  Barr 
peered. over  the  rail  and  directed  them  to  come  aboard. 

"Come  aboard,"  shouted  Barr,  "something  terrible  has  hap- 
pened— maybe  you  can  help  us." 


Sy  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE, 

Author  of  Famous 
Craig  Kennedy  Detective  Stories 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  TWELVE-MILE  LIMIT 

CROSS  the  water  out  there  beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit 
I  looked  at  the  West-Indian  Frenchman,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

In  the  cold  moonlight  we  could  see  a  small  boat  come 


43 

up,  but  we  were  too  far  away  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  mak- 
ing the  transfer  to  the  other  rum-runner. 

Our  Viking  laughed.  "Cap'n  has  customer  already!  I  gass 
we  bane  bring  him  luck!" 

"These  fellows  in  small  boats  have  their  nerve,  with  the  rev- 
enuers  all  on  the  watch,"  I  observed. 

"Nerve?"  repeated  Ueitz.  "You  mean  they  have  no  nerves! 
They  don't  know  what  fear  is.  Take  a  chance  on  anything — 
even  being  sunk  out  here  in  the  ocean  itself.  They  gotter  be 
that  way.  I  tell  you,  you  don't  know  what  bein'  high-handed 
is  until  you  run  up  against  one  of  these  here  revenue  boats. 
They  don't  know  no  law  of  God  or  man  in  keepin'  our  country 


pure 


We  had  difficulty  getting  over  the  side  of  the  "All  Alone," 
as  Ev  Barr  had  re-named  his  tanker  which  looked  to  me  like 
she  might  be  rusted  so  through  and  through  that  she  would 
founder  if  you  poked  a  stick  at  her. 

The  name  "Haugesand:  Norway,"  a  little  fishing  village  in 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  had  been  clumsily  painted  out, 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  superstition  of  the  bad  luck  that 
attends  the  change  of  a  boat's  name.  These  were  no  ordinary 
sailors,  however. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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GRAND  OPERA 


T170RLD' S  Greatest 
Singers  Come  to 
You  Free  from  Adver- 
tising Through  NBC. 


By  A. 


msoin. 


A.  R.  Williamson 


SCARCELY  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Radio  infant  was 
first  beginning  to  try  out  its  lungs  and  little  groups  of 
amateur  enthusiasts  were  gathering  every  evening  to 
"see  what  they  could  get,"  grand  opera  was  broadcast 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  much  of  an  event  in  the  history 
of  music,  for  the  sounds  which  came  into  the  ears  of  listeners, 
mingled  with  "static"  and  other  interfer- 
ence and  marred  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
equipment,  could  hardly  be  called  music. 
But  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  event,  for  it 
was  a  forecast  of  the  great  things  which 
the  rapid  advance  of  Radio  science  and  the 
eager  response  of  the  American  public  to 
broadcast  programs  would  some  day  make 
possible. 

In  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge, 
it  seems  strange  that  early  operatic  broad- 
casting should  have  so  thoroughly  en- 
snared the  public  fancy  as  it  did  in  those 
early  days.  Broadcasting  operas  was  at 
that  time,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  accomplished  by  .Radio 
engineers,  and  in  the  first  attempts,  the 
broadcasters  made  what  would  seem  to 
us  now  "a  sorry  "mess"  of  it.  It  is  com- 
paratively simple  to  send  out  a  good  reproduction  of  the  voice 
of  a  single  singer,  who  sings  with  his  mouth  close  to  the 
microphone,  or  a  group  of  artists,  performing  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  small  studio,;  where  acoustic  properties  and  other 
details  are  especially,  engineered  for  broadcasting.  But  it  is  a 
different  matter  to  broadcast  a  performance  which  takes  place 
on  a  large  stage,  upon  which  the  actors-move  freely  back  and 
forth,  in  a  theatre  designed  to  hold  and  seat  spectators  rather 
than  for  the  sole  purpose  of  broadcasting. 

But  in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  which  the  nature  of  the  per- 
formance makes  unavoidable,  operatic  broadcasting  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  popular  aspects  of  Radio  entertain- 
ment. There  is  something  wonderfulto  the  average  listener 
in  knowing  that  he  is  hearing  the  finest  the  musical  world  can 
produce — arias  sung  by  the  world's  greatest  artists,  orchestras 
composed  of  the  finest  musicians  and  conducted  by  interna- 
tionally known  conductors^all  within  the  walls  of  his  own 
home.  As  methods  and  means  improved  during  the  years,  the 
practice  of  broadcasting  operas  over  the  air  has  become  more 
and  more  popular,  until  now,  when  the  operatic  scores  can  be 
heard  with  the  same  distinctness  and  delicacy  of  tone  through 
the  loud-speaker  as  in  the  theatre  itself,  America's  opera-going, 
or,  more  properly,  "opera-listening"  audience  numbers  in  the 
millions. 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  season 
this  year,  millions  of  families  all  over  the  West  tuned  in 
on  their  Radios  for  the  broadcast  of  the  programs.  This  year 
the  performances  will  make  musical  history.  Gathering  artists 
from  all  over  the  world,  noted  singers,  dancers,  musicians, 
composers  and  critics  for  the  dedication  of  its  new  twenty- 
million-dollar  opera  house,  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  company 
has  done  everything  that  money  and  talent  can  do  to  make  the 
season  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  brilliant  in  the  operatic 
world.  And  not  only  the  theatre  audience,  but  the  Radio  audi- 
ence as  well,  will  expect  great  things. 

In  order  to  meet  this  expectation,  every  improvement  of 
modern  Radio  science  has  been  called  into  use  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  in  its  series  of  opera  broadcasts  which 
are  carried  over  a  wide  network  of  stations  throughout  the 
heart  of  America.  In  the  old  opera  house,  Radio  was  regarded 
somewhat  as  a  noisy  boy  who  made  lots  of  trouble  but  had 
very  little  importance.  Although  facilities  were  the  best  which 
could  be  provided  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  of  a  hit 
and  miss  nature,  and  those  in  charge  of  operations  had  to  work 
under  great  difficulties.  The  designers  of  the  new  building, 
however,  realized  the  true  importance  of  the  Radio  audience  in 
making  their  plans,  and  scientific  installation  of  the  micro- 
phones and  control  boards  in  the  new  building  has  been  treated 
as  a  necessity  rather  than  a  somewhat  superfluous  added 
feature. 

Fourteen  performances  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  will  be 


broadcast  during  the  season.  Every  Saturday  night  from  nine 
to  ten,  Central  standard  time,  is  Chicago  Civic  Opera  hour. 
Among  the  artists  not  heard  last  year  who  will  sing  this  season 
during  broadcasts  are  Claudia  Muzio,  who  returns  to  the  com- 
pany after  an  absence  of  one  year;  Hallie  Stiles,  from  the 
Opera  Comique  of  Paris,  a  newcomer  to  the  Civic  Opera 
forces,  and  a  tenor  new  to  America,  Theodore  Strack,  who  is 
heard  in  the  German  repertoire;  and  Thelma  Votipka,  Ameri- 
can soprano. 

Mary  Garden,  Edith  Mason,  Frida  Leider,  Margherita  Salvi. 
Maria  Okszewska,  Alice  Mock,  Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  Coe  Glade. 
Tito  Schipa,  Antonio  Cortis,  Charles  Hackett,  Richard  Bonelli. 
Vanni-Marcoux  and  Alexander  Kipnis  are  a  few  favorites  of 
the  Civic  Opera  company  who  are  again  heard  in  the  Civic 
Opera  broadcasts. 

Surrounding  the  stage  from  every  quarter  is  a  group  of 
microphones,  designed  and  placed  to  pick  up  the  music  and 
send  it  out  over  the  air  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  ears 
of  the  audience  pick  up  the  music  from  the  stage.  Microphones 
are  installed  in  the  footlights,  in  the  wings,  back-stage  and  in 
the  orchestra  pits.  Far  up  in  the  last  balcony,  occupying  much 
the  same  position  as  the  projection  room  in  a  motion  picture 
house,  are  the  two  sound-proof,  glass-windowed  control  booths, 
where  the  monitor  boards  are  installed.  Under  the  stage  is  a 
power  control  room,  where  the  power  sent  to  each  microphone 
may  be  controlled  as  desired. 

AND  in  the  control  booth  are  the  two  men  upon  whom  the 
success  of  the  broadcasting  will  depend,  possibly  even 
more  than  upon  the  efforts  of  the  artists  on  the  staged,  Sitting 
at  the  monitor  board,  where  the  control  of  the  microphones  on 
and  about  the  stage  is  handled,  is  C.  C.  Gray,  NBC  staff  engi- 
neer, who  has  performed  this  duty  for- several  seasons,  and  at 
his  elbow  Don  Bernard,  program  manager;  of  the  Chicago  stU" 
dios.  It  is  Mr.  Bernard's  task  to  supervise  the  handling  qf  the 
controls  in  much  the  same  way  the  conductor' of  the  orchestra 
directs  the  work  of  the  musicians.  He  has  the  score  of  the 
opera  in  his  hands,  which  conforms  exactly  with  the  score 
being  used  by  the  musicians.  Following  the  music  carefully 
as  it  is  played,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  instruct  Mr.  Gray 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  entertainment.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  loud  crash  of  brass  in  the  opera,  Mr.  Bernard  will  foresee  it 
by  reading  his  score  in  advance,  and  the  proper  modifications 
will  be  made  by  the  engineers  to  preserve  the  full  beauty  of 
the  passage  as  it  is  heard  from  the  stage.  Further  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made  -every  time  a  singer  changes  his  position 
on  the  stage,  and  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  changes  to  be 
made  and  emergencies  to  be  met  during  the  program,  which 
only  careful  preparation  and  constant  vigilance  can  make 
possible. 

Included  in  this  Uooth  is  the  announcer,  Thomas  Breen,  Jr.. 
who  gives  out  the  necessary  information  to  the  Radio  world. 
The  advantage  of  the  new  equipment  in  the  opera  house  is  at 
once  apparent,  when  it  is  realized  that  this  booth  gives  a  full 
view  of  the  stage,  instead  of  being  in  the  basement  as  it  was  in 
the  old  opera  house.  In  this  way,  those  in  charge  of  the  broad- 
cast are  not  only  able  to  see  all  that  happens  and  able  to  repro- 
duce it  with  more  exactness,  but  get  much  more  of  the  "feel" 
of  the  production. 

Another  element  with  which  the  broadcasters  have  to  con- 
tend is  that  of  time.  The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  this  year  is 
broadcast  for  one  hour  only,  which  means  that  everywhere  one 
turns  in  the  control  booths  he  will  see  stop-watches,  electric 
clocks,  and  other  time-keeping  devices.  The  broadcast  must 
begin  exactly  on  the  scheduled  time  and  end  an  hour  later, 
regardless  of  the  time  schedule  of  the  opera.  There  are  times, 
for  instance,  when  the  Radio  broadcast  must  end  right  in  the 
middle  of  an  inspiring  aria,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  "chopped 
off"  effect  in  closing  the  program,  the  microphones  must  be 
"faded  out"  in  a  manner  which  requires  all  the  skill  and  del- 
icacy of  touch  of  a  concert  pianist. 

Unlike  many  attractions  of  a  similar  nature,  this  year's 
broadcast  of  the  opera  is  not  a  commercially  sponsored  pro- 
gram. It  comes  as  free  as  the  air  over  which  it  is  sent  into  the 
homes  of  America's  millions,  bringing  them  a  touch  of  art  and 
beauty  which,  without  the  magic  of  the  Radio,  they  would 
never  know.  Until  the  last  few  years,  grand  opera  has  affected 
the  lives  of  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  country's  more  cul- 
tured classes;  now  the  Radio  makes  it  the  heritage  of  the 
millions. 
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Margherita  Salvi 

as   Rosina  in   The 

Barber  of  Seville 


Three  charming  songbirds 
scheduled  for  this  season's 
broadcast  of  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  by  the  National 
Broadcast  ing  Company. 


Uice  Mork  lis  Gilda 
in  Ki gold  to. 
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Newsy  Gossip  of 


Here's  News  for  You 

TTERE  in  this  twenty-four  page  section 
■LJL  of  Radio  Digest  you  will  find,  from 
month  to  month,  interesting,  newsy  stories 
of  what  is  going  on  at  your  favorite  listen- 
ing post,  the  station,  or  stations,  which 
above  all  others  you  enjoy.  If  they  have  a 
new  studio,  if  new  artists  are  added  to  the 
staff,  if  the  chief  announcer  gets  married, 
you  will  want  to  hear  and  read  all  about  it. 

If  you  live  in  the  South,  you  will  find  a 
special  part  of  this  section  devoted  to  the 
stations  which  come  in  best  on  your  loud 
speaker.  If  you  live  in  the  West,  the  East, 
the  Middle  West,  Canada,  or  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  you  will  find  in  these  pages 
particular  attention  paid  to  your  district. 

If  you  don't  find  any  mention  of  your 
favorite  stations  here  don't  blame  us.  We 
have  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  every 
station  in  the  country.  If  they  haven't  re- 
sponded, then  write  them  a  letter  and  be 
sure  that  by  another  month  we  will  have  a 
picture  or  story  about  them.  The  aim  is  to 
make  this  department  of  Radio  Digest  as 
complete  and  interesting  as  possible,  and  to 
include  as  many  statiom  each  month  as 
possible. — D.  B. 
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FRED  FEIBEL,  Radio's  latest  arrival 
in  the  organ  field,  who  broadcasts 
regularly  during  the  "Organ  Reveries" 
period  heard  at  8  o'clock  each  weekday 
morning  over  station  WABC  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  men  in  his  field 
in  America  despite  the  fact  he  is  but 
twenty-three  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  as  a  school  boy  in 
Union  City,  N.  J.  Feibel  started  his 
musical  education  with  instruction  in 
violin,  shortly  after  playing  at  local  con- 
certs and  with  school  musical  organiza- 
tions. Despite  his  interest  in  the  violin, 
the  piano  fascinated  the  boy  and  al- 
though he  did  not  study  it,  he  managed 
to  puzzle  out  for  himself  the  right  and 
left  hand  fingerings  until  he  could  get 
them  both  working  together  and  by  con- 
stant practice  he  finally  developed  a  fair 
degree  of  technique. 

It  was  at  church,  however,  that  he 
found  the  instrument  he  really  wanted 
to  play  and  after  his  first  attempt  at  that 
instrument  he  began  to  study  the  organ. 
So  well  did  the  boy  apply  himself  that 
he  was  made  one  of  the  assistant  organ- 
ists of  his  church  when  only  fourteen. 

The  youngster's  big  opportunity  came 
one  afternoon  when,  watching  a  motion 
picture  show  in  a  small  local  theatre,  he 
noticed  that  there  was  no  musical  ac- 
companiment for  the  movie.  While  he 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  motion 
pictures,  Feibel  had  been  interested  in 
this  particular  theatre  because  of  the 
organ  music  and  when  an  announcement 
flashed  on  the  screen  that  an  organist  for 
afternoon  work  was  needed,  he  hurried 
to  the  manager's  office  and  offered  him- 
self as  an  applicant  for  the  job.  The 
manager  was  dubious  but  gave  Feibel  a 
chance  and  seating  himself  at  his  first 
unit  console,  the  boy  launched  himself 
on  his  career. 

Before  long  Feibel .  was  transferred 
from  his  unimportant  afternoon  position 
to  be  chief  organist  in  the  theatre  and 
later  came  to  New  York — the  goal  of  so 
many  ambitious  young  men.  On  his 
twenty-first  birthday  Feibel  was  com- 
pleting his  fifth  year  as  organist  in  the 
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neighborhood  theatre  and  celebrated  by 
accepting  an  offer  to  play  on  Broadway, 
which  enabled  him  to  train  himself  in 
the  latest  developments  of  featured 
organ  music  so  that  when  a  position  at 
the  Paramount  theatre  in  New  York  was 
vacant  he  satisfied  every  requirement  of 
that  outstanding  house  and  was  engaged 
as  assistant  organist. 

Artists  Train  for  Air 

TIME  was  when  first-class  artists  of 
the  concert  and  operatic  stage  viewed 
Radio  with  unconcealed  scorn.  Then  a 
few  of  them,  tempted  by  unprecedented 
emoluments,  "consented"  to  appear  "in- 
cog" and  with  the  condition  that  nothing 
that  might  disclose  their  identity  should 
go  to  the  press. 

Little  by  little  conditions  changed  to 
the  point  that  now,  eight  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  industry,  artists  are  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  that  the  public  know 
everything  about  them.  They  even  fur- 
nish their  "pedigrees"  for  filling  in  the 
station's  records,  and  Radio  appear- 
ances before  any  of  the  "Big  Four"  sta- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  area  form  no 
little  part  of  the  literature  that  precedes 
a  personal  appearance  on  a  concert  stage. 
It  is  very  easy  to  visualize  a  day  when 
a  "microphonologist"  will  be  employed 
by  prominent  vocal  and  instrumental 
teachers  and  institutions  in  the  training 


g  on 
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of   students   with   actual   broadcasts   by 
advanced  pupils. 

In  present-day  broadcasting  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  to  what  lengths  artists  go 
to  prepare  themselves  for  broadcasting. 
Take  the  case  of  Marion  Selee,  contralto, 
singing  from  WOR,  for  instance.  She 
has  a  fellowship  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
school,  with  Paul  Reimers  for  the  two 
years  1928-29,  and  1929-30,  studied  at 
the  New  England  conservatory  in  Bos- 
ton and  received  her  diploma  at  the  Con- 
servatoire Americain,  Fontainbleau, 
France.  Last  year  she  was  a  star  prin- 
cipal with  the  Chautauqua  Opera  asso- 
ciation and  has  many  recitals  behind  her. 
Her  Radio  appearances  include  the  Eiffel 
Tower  station,  KDKA  and  WOR. 


Culture  in  Demand 

ONE  of  the  gauges  of  the  importance 
of  Radio  is  the  type  of  men  it  is 
attracting  into  its  ranks.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  average  listener  viewed 
the  announcers,  collectively  if  not,  indi- 
vidually, as  a  group  of  playboys,  the 
male  counterparts  of  finale  hoppers. 

To  crash  the  staff  of  any  of  the  major, 
stations  nowadays  there  must  be  more, 
than  a  thin  veneer  of  culture,  education 
and  sangfroid. 

Floyd  Judson  Neale,  a  recent  addition 
to  the  staff  of  WOR,  furnishes  a  good 
example.     He  was  educated  in  Connec- 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  Jr.,  is  not  highly  excited  over  the  fact  that  his  father 
occupiesithe  White  House.  His  chief  interests  are  Radio  and  aviation.  As  Radio 
expert  for  the  Western  Air  Express  he  is  heard  over  the  air  from  time  to  time. 
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the  Programs  for 


You 

and  Small 
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ticut's  public  and  private  schools  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1912.  He 
has  studied  music,  piano,  organ  and 
vocal  in  Boston,  New  York,  Munich  and 
Rome.  His  business  training  includes 
such  positions  as  confidential  secretary 
to  Charles  R.  Flint,  "father  of  trusts," 
with  the  late  Col.  George  Harvey,  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  on  the  North 
American  Review,  the  Financial  Chroni- 
cle and  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

He  is  credited  with  making  the  orig- 
inal suggestion  of  awarding  a  medal  for 
diction  to  a  Radio  announcer. 
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SIDEWALK  cafes  of  Paris,  _ Berlin 
music  halls,  singing  gondoliers  of 
Venice  and  gorgeous  Viennese  operettas 
passed  in  vivid  panorama  before  the 
Radio  listeners  of  America  when  the 
Seiberling  singers  score  a  musical 
"scoop"  and  James  Melton,  Seiberling 
tenor,  sang  the  outstanding  European 
song  hit  of  the  moment  for  the  first  time 
in  America. 

The  Song  is  "Gern  Hab'  Ich  Die 
Fraun  Gekuht,"  from  Franz  Lehar's 
latest  operetta,  "Paganini."  The  golden 
voiced  Melton  sang  the  original  German 
lyrics.  In  introducing  this  beautiful  com- 
position to  America,  Melton  fulfilled  a 
promise  made  last  summer,  when  he  left 


with  the  Seiberling  Singers  for  a  con- 
cert tour  of  Europe.  He  promised  that 
he  would  bring  back  with  him  the  new- 
est and  finest  examples  of  modern  Euro- 
pean music — and  this  was  his  first  selec- 
tion. 

The  Seiberling  Singers  program  also 
included  another  solo  by  Melton,  a  song 
that  Melton  has  endeared  to  Radio 
listeners  by  his  splendid  interpretation — 
"The  Hills  of  Home,"  by  the  American 
composer  Fox. 

The  Seiberling  quartet  also  offered  a 
special  four  part  vocal  arrangement  of 
Schubert's  "Serenade,"  a  new  transcrip- 
tion of  Jolson's  "Little  Pal,"  from  the 
sound-motion  picture,  "Say  It  With 
Songs,"  and  Deppen's  ever-popular 
"Japanese  Sunset"  in  modernistic  quartet 
form..  Frank  Black,  musical  director  of 
the  Seiberling  hour,  gave  another  of  his 
surprise  piano  solos,  and  the  famous 
Seiberling  singing  violins  rendered 
Rubinstein's  "Melody  in  F"  in  special 
string  chorus  arrangement.  Altogether, 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  musical  scoops 
that  Radio  listeners  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  hear. 

*     %     ^ 

"Bill"  Schudt's  "Going  to  Press"  be- 
gan as  a  one-station  feature  last  Decem- 
ber. Now  just  a  year  on  the  air  this  fea- 
ture, dedicated  to  newspapermen  and 
newspaper  topics,  is  now  on  the  coast- 
to-coast  facilities  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting system. 


THREE   generations  as  seen  at  NBC   studios.      Two  of   them,   Philip   Katzman, 

the  grandfather  cornetist,   and  Louis   Katzman,   director,  are   regular  members 

of  the  Hoover  orchestra.    Henry,  at  the  piano,  only  visits  and  plays  occasionally 

during  intermissions.    He  already  is  leader  of  his  school  orchestra. 


BEAUTY  is  not  lacking  among  the 
stars  of  the  Philco  hour,  as  wit- 
ness this  picture  of  attractive   Kitty 
O'Neill,   one  of  the  sopranos  of  this 
popular  feature.    She  would  be  a  hit 
in  any  stage  production. 

Money  for  Musicians 

JN  THESE  days  when  the  "Did  you 
know"  columnists  are  having  their 
innings  in  the  newspapers,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  ask:  "Did  you  know  that 
the  musicians  in  broadcasting  orchestras 
get  $18.00  a  broadcast?"  Most  of  them 
are  actually  on  the  air  less  than  an  hour 
for  that  sum.  They  are  required  to 
rehearse  much  more  than  that,  however, 
and  like  actors  are  not  paid  for  their 
rehearsals. 

Not  a  few  musicians  appear  in  as  many 
as  live  broadcasts  a  day,  which  makes  a 
tidy  weekly  wage.  One  might  recall, 
however,  the  story  of  Michael  Angelo. 
who  when  told  that  the  sum  he  de- 
manded for  retouching  a  painting  was 
exorbitant,  replied:  "It  is  true  that  it 
took  me  a  moment  to  do  it,  but  think  of 
the  years  I've  been  learning  to  do  it  in 
so  short  a  time." 

*  *     * 

Horace  Heidt.  leader  of  the  Califor- 
nians,  heard  from  the  NBC  studios  in 
the  R-K-O  hour,  didn't  start  out  to  be  a 
musician.  He  was  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible representative  of  America  in  the 
Olympic  games  during  his  school  days 
at  Culver  Military  Academy.  Thomas 
Neeley,  of  the  NBC  music  department, 
who  met  Heidt  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years  in  the  studios,  recalls  that 
the  band  leader  on  the  day  before  his 
graduation  pitched  a  one-hit  game  oi 
baseball:  broke  a  school  shot  put  record 
for  the  track:  as  captain  oi  the  swim- 
ming team,  set  a  new  record  for  the 
•"'0-yard   swim   and   then   boxed  at   night. 

That's  what  happened  to  one  athlete. 

*  *     * 

Radio  is  following  Broadway's  ex- 
ample oi  using  all  male  easts  in  dra- 
matic shows.  The  cast  for  "The  Wil- 
derness March"  included  Arthur  Mien. 
Charles  Webster.  T.  Daniel  Frawley. 
Wright  Kramer.  Alfred  Shirley,  John 
Knight,  Charles  IV  Brown,  Lawrence  11. 
Cecil  and  Alfred  Swenson. 


THIS  danger- 
ously good-look- 
ing male  crea- 
ture is  none  oth- 
er than  Eli  Spi- 
vak,  the  Russian 
baritone  whose 
crooning  solos 
with  his  guitar 
are  so  popular 
over  the  CBS. 


Composers  of  U*  S* 

ENCOURAGING  native  composition 
and  to  enable  composers  who  have 
not  yet  attained  wide  reputation  to  pre- 
sent their  works  to  as  large  an  audience 
as  possible,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system  has  instituted  a  series  of  monthly 
concerts  devoted  exclusively  to  scores 
by  composers  native  to  or  resident  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  category  are  in- 
cluded all  composers  of  talent,  of  what- 
ever race  or  age.  In  addition  to  works 
by  living  composers,  the  scores  of  Amer- 
ican musicians  of  former  periods  will  be 
presented  from  time  to  time  on  these 
programs,  which  had  their  premiere 
early  in  November  at  a  time  yet  to  be 
decided. 

It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  create  an 
even  wider  public  interest  in  American 
music  and  to  give  opportunity  to  com- 
posers of  sincerity  and  talent,  however 
modest  their  expression  may  be,  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  opportunity  for 
an  advantageous  representation. 

At  present,  twelve  monthly  concerts 
are  to  be  given,  but  if  the  number  of 
scores  accepted  for  presentation  war- 
rants, more  concerts  will  be  added  to  the 
list.  Composers  are  asked  to  submit 
scores  which  they  consider  eligible  for 
public  performance.  The  music  may  be 
in  any  form,  for  voice,  or  for  symphony 
orchestra.  Those  who  listen  to  these 
performances  will  be  asked  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  music  by  letter,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  works  which 
have  received  the  most  popular  support 
will  be  submitted  to  the  conductors  of 
representative  symphony  orchestras  for 
use  on  their  program. 

Scores  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Librarian  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system  at  485  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Orchestral  works  to  be  per- 
formed may  be  submitted  for  selection 
in  score  or  piano  reduction,  but  the  or- 


chestral parts  for  performance  must  be 
furnished  by  the  composer. 

An -unusual  feature  of  the  series  is  that 
when  the  composer  of  a  work  selected 
for  presentation  so  desires,  he  may  con- 
duct the  rehearsals  and  the  public  pre- 
sentation of  his  score.  The  Columbia 
Symphony  orchestra  is  used  in  all  these 
presentations. 

Selections  submitted  will  be  judged  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Adele  G.  Lew- 
isohn  and  William  S.  Paley,  President  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system, 
Howard  Barlow,  Julius  Mattfeld  and 
Julius  Seebach  of  the  Music  and  Pro- 
gram Departments  of  Columbia  are  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 


my  programs,"  he  declared.  "Now,  how- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  the  Radio 
listener  is  as  eager  and  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  same  musical  fare  as  a  regular 
concert  hall  audience." 

The  General  Electric  hour  goes  on  the 
air  each  Saturday  evening  at  9:00  o'clock, 
Eastern  Standard  time. 
*     *     * 

German  Radio  authorities  have  guar- 
anteed the  expenses  of  the  1930  Wagner 
Festival  in  Bayreuth. 


SIX  complete  symphonies  will  be  per- 
formed during  the  Winter  for  Radio 
listeners  by  the  General  Electric  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  it  was  announced  by 
Walter  Damrosch,  who  resumed  con- 
ducting the  Saturday  evening  concerts 
October  12.  These  programs  are  broad- 
cast during  the  General  Electric  hour 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company. 

The  eminent  maestro,  who  also  con- 
ducts the  National  orchestra,  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  entire  winter 
series.  The  first  complete  symphony  to 
be  broadcast  was  Glazounow's  Sym- 
phony No.  3.  Damrosch  has  selected 
for  the  other  five  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven, Tschaikowsky,  Mozart,  Brahms 
and  Haydn. 

Damrosch  explained  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  deluge  of  requests  for  complete 
symphonies  and  he  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  musical  intelligence  of 
his  Radio  audiences  warrants  this  inno- 
vation. 

"I  have  refrained  from  giving  too 
large  doses  of  any  one  work  and  in- 
cluded  only  portions   of  symphonies   in 


TO  HIS  multiple  duties  as  man- 
aging director  of  the  Capitol 
theatre,  vice-president  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  Major  Edward 
Bowes  several  years  ago  added  the 
important  one  of  serving  as  liaison 
between  the  Capitol  theatre  and  the 
Radio  public. 
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IF  IT  wasn't  for  that  big  brass  horn  and  the  cello,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trombone  and  clarinet,  you  might  easily  imagine 
this  was  a  picture  of  a  tribe  of  wild  red  men  in  council  before  going  on  the  war  path.  Yes,  you've  guessed  it,  it's  the 
United  States   Indian  band,  led  by  Chief  Roaring  Thunder,  the  big  boy  down  in  the  center  of  the   front  row. 


WALTER  DAMROSCH,  dean  of 
American  conductors,  has  returned 
to  the  Radio  audience  with  a  new  series 
of  educational  programs  broadcast 
through  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  sta- 
tions associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  company. 

Programs  in  the  new  series,  described 
as  the  most  comprehensive  ever  built  for 
broadcasting,  are  known  as  the  NBC 
music  appreciation  hours,  broadcast 
from  11  to  12  o'clock,  noon,  each  Friday 
until  April  4,  and  are  designed  for  stu- 
dents of  schools  and  colleges  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  A  complete 
orchestra  is  heard  in  each  program. 

This  year's  series  will  be  the  basis  for 
a  survey  on  the  part  of  the  rural  educa- 
tion department  of  the  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  to  determine  the 
value  and  best  use  of  Radio  as  an  educa- 
tional aid.  This  announcement  was  made 
by  Miss  Margaret  Harrison,  director  of 
Radio  studies  at  the  institution,  shortly 
after  it  was  announced  that  Walter 
Damrosch  had  been  authorized  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  company  to  con- 
duct a  three-year  course  in  music  appre- 
ciation. She  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
research. 

Schools  covering  a  wide  area  in  the 
East  will  be  included  in  the  study,  but 
particularly  intensive  research  will  be 
done  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  where  a  group  of 
schools  is  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  Teachers  college,  Miss  Harri- 
son said. 

"Who  shall  test  carefully  the  reaction 
of  pupils  to  these  programs  and  definitely 
ascertain  the  usefulness  of  Radio  as  an 
educational  medium,"  the  educator  de- 
clared. 

WITH  the  inauguration  of  the  music 
appreciation  series,  Mr.  Damrosch, 
known  wherever  music  is  heard  as  a  con- 
ductor and  composer,  will  launch  a 
career  devoted  entirely  to  Radio,  he  has 
announced.  Much  of  his  summer  vaca- 
tion  was  spent  in  preparing  details   for 


the  new  program  series. 

More  than  2,000,000  children  listened 
in  on  "Damrosch's  Musical  University 
of  the  Air"  last  year,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey made  at  the  close  of  the  school  sea- 
son. With  the  addition  of  many  new 
stations,  bringing  the  total  number 
above  sixty,  this  audience  is  expected  to 
be  more  than  doubled  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  NBC  officials. 

The  courses  this  year  are  in  four  series. 
graded  to  appeal  to  the  musical  develop- 
ment of  children  from  the  third  grade 
upward  to  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

Programs  for  the  two  younger  groups 
will  be  presented  in  two  half-hour  periods 
on  the  same  Friday. 

"Results  last  season  convinced  me  that 
in  three  years  we  can  revolutionize 
musical  life  in  America,"  Mr.  Damrosch 
said.  "Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  school  boys  and  girls  in  this  country 
had  never  heard  the  great  musical  works 
before  Radio  became  a  part  of  school 
life.  Our  survey  has  convinced  me  that 
a  majority  of  those  who  listened  last 
year  were  impressed  and  will  benelit 
from  what  they  heard." 

The  conductor  pointed  out  that  the 
new  series  is  not  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  personal  instruction.  It  is  a 
course  in  appreciation  rather  than  tech- 
nique, he  said. 

Thirty-eight  national  leaders  in  music 
education,  representing  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent states,  will  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  Mr.  Damrosch  during  the  cur- 
rent season,  he  stated.  In  addition  they 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  furthering 
the  establishment  of  the  concerts  as  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  of  schools  in 
their  territories. 

*     *     * 

One  day  John  Wainman,  who  con- 
ducts auditions  for  the  NBC  in  New 
York,  took  a  little  longer  than  the  usual 
hour  for  lunch.  Keith  McLeod,  musical 
supervisor,  wanted  to  know  "Mow 
come?" 

"I  had  to  go  all  the  way  down  to  City 
1  [all,"   lohn  explained. 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  see  1  took  my  lunch  hour 
to  got  married." 
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THE  great  "Deutsche  Funkausstel- 
lung"  or  German  Radio  exposition, 
has  again  been  Europe's  most  important 
show  of  its  kind  this  year.  Its  opening 
ceremonies  in  the  vast  halls  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds  in  the  western  part  of 
Berlin  were  of  festival  character.  The 
full  orchestra  of  the  Berlin  broadcasting 
station  played  the  overture  to  Weber's 
"Euryanthe,"  and  Beethoven's  Seventh 
symphony,  Sigrid  Onegin  sang  songs  by 
Richard  Strauss  and  Mozart,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Minister  of  Posts 
Schaetzle  and  Mayor  Boess  of  Berlin. 

All  the  Radio  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Germany  without  exception  were  rep- 
resented at  this,  the  fifth  exposition  of 
its  kind,  and  many  of  Europe's  leading 
Radio  experts  and  inventors  were  in  at- 
tendance. There  were  in  all  320  exhib- 
itors. This  is  about  thirty  less  than  last 
year,  but  the  area  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion has  been  increased  by  some  4,000 
square  yards  to  a  total  of  more  than 
•7,300    square    yards. 

A  new  hall  had  to  be  added  to  those 
already  on  hand  for  last  year's  exposi- 
tion, and  another  has  had  to  be  built 
this  year.  Its  walls  and  half  of  its  roof 
are  of  glass.  Moreover,  a  second  new 
hall  is  under  construction.  These  build- 
ings represent  the  beginning  of  prepa- 
rations for  the  "Great  German  Building 
Exposition,"  to  open  in  19:;  1. 

In  order  to  give  the  public  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  Radio,  the  send- 
ing operations  o\  the  Berlin  "Funk- 
Stunde  '  were  carried  on  during  the  expo 
sit  ion  in  a  large  hall  adjoining  the  e? 
sition  grounds.  From  here  concerts. 
cabaret  performances,  songs,  etc..  were 
broadcast  every  evening  in  the  presence 
of  the  public.  Albert  Braun,  the  favorite 
Berlin  announcer,  appeared  personally  at 
the  microphone. 

*    *    * 

Larry  Cecil,  heard  in  many  NBC  Dra- 
matic Programs  including  Soconyland 
Sketches,  bis  deserted  the  microphone 
temporarily  for  the  stage. 
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TOSCANINI  Wears 
None  of  the  insignia  of 
Popular  Idol,  an  Extraor- 
dinary Man.  His  Concerts 
Always  Bring  Forth  Richly 
Deserved  Plaudits  of  Acclaim. 


PHILHARMONIC,  PRIDE  OF 

&*  Over  WO  R 


WBAL  Looks  Back  on 
Four  Years  on  Air 

By  Frederick  R.  Huber 

Director,  WBAL 

FOUR  years  ago  station  WBAL,  Bal- 
timore, came  out  of  the  ether  and  it 
didn't  take  long  for  the  Radio  listeners 
back  in  1925  to  realize  that  here  was  a 
youngster  for  you.  In  the  first  place, 
the  new  station  created  a  veritable  furore 
in  the  listening  world  by  announcing 
that  nothing  but  good  music  would  be 
broadcast  from  it.  And  by  good  music 
it  didn't  mean  maybe.  It  meant  precisely 
what  its  announcement,  then  termed  ex- 
tremely radical,  said — that  there  would 
not  be  any  jazz  on  the  air  from  this 
broadcaster.  Just  how  closely  WBAL 
has  lived  up  to  that  announcement  since 
it  was  made  four  years  ago  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  nation- 
music,"  a  slogan  which  it  has  justly 
earned. 

When  one  looks  back  over  the  past 
four  years  of  broadcasting  and  sees  the 
development  of  a  gigantic  industry,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppress  a  smile  as  some 
of  the  things  that  were  done  then  one 
would  not  think  of  doing  today,  though 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  each  of  those 
now  obsolete  methods  proved  to  be  step- 
ping stones  to  better  and  more  improved 
ways. 

Station  WBAL  came  on  the  air  at 
Baltimore  in  November,  1925,  beginning 
its  broadcasting  the  first  of  that  month. 
It  began  its  career  on  5,000  watts,  being 
at  that  time  among  one  of  the  compara- 
tively few  stations,  broadcasting  on  that 
power,  the  majority  of  stations  then 
operating  on  less  wattage.  Within  the 
past  year,  however,  WBAL  has  increased 
its  power  to  10,000  watts,  being  officially 
licensed  to  operate  on  that  full  power. 
The  big  Baltimore  station  is  operated  by 
remote  control,  the  studios  being  located 
in  the  heart  of  Baltimore's  business  dis- 
trict, while  the  transmitter  is  twenty 
miles  out  in  the  country. 

All  the  programs  from  WBAL  for  the 
first  two  years  were  broadcast  exclu- 
sively from  our  own  studios.  Chain  pro- 
programs  had  not  then  been  developed 
as  they  are  now  and,  consequently,  this 
station,  depending  solely  on  its  own 
features  for  Radio  recognition,  soon  be- 
came known  on  the  air  as  a  broadcaster 
with  decided  individuality  and,  as  the 
air  then  was  not  so  full  of  signals,  fans 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  became 
regular  listeners  to  Baltimore's  only  high 
power  station. 

For  a  while  WBAL  had  its  own  opera 
company,  its  own  musical  scenarios,  its 
own  dinner  orchestras,  concert  orches- 
tras, etc.  Then  the  next  step  brought 
the    commercial   program. 

Recently  WBAL  has  commenced 
broadcasting  in  the  mornings  as  well  as 
afternoons  and  evenings,  its  new  fall 
schedule  putting  it  on  the  air  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from 
10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  The  other  days  in 
the  week  WBAL  broadcasts  from  7  in 
the  evening  until  midnight,  while  on 
Sundays  it  is  on  the  air  practically  all 
day,  commencing  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  broadcasting  continuously 
until  8  p.  m. 


THIS  clever  little  singer,  dancer 
and  impersonator  of  stage  celeb- 
rities, Rose  Marie,  started  her  pro- 
fessional career  last  summer  at 
WPG.  Since  then  she  has  toured  the 
country  as  a  Keith  circuit  headliner. 
She  is  frequently  heard  over  the  NBC 
and  Columbia  chains. 


Mayo  Is  Seekinj 


WALDO  MAYO,  concertmaster  of 
the  Capitol  Grand  orchestra  in  New 
York  and  soloist  violinist  of  Major 
Edward  Bowes'  Capitol  Family,  under 
the  name  of  Mayo  Wadler,  made  his 
concert  debut  in  Carnegie  hall  in  1918. 
He  made  extensive  tours  throughout 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  co-artist  with  Enrico  Caruso,  Tetraz- 
zini  and  Rosa  Raisi.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Family  for  four  years  and  is 
a  native  of  New  York.  He  received  most 
of  his  musical  education  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  Berlin. 

The  peculiar  reaction  of  the  micro- 
phone to  sound  effects,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  orchestral  arrangements 
unique  in  the  concert  field,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Mayo,  who  has 
experimented  for  three  years  with  broad- 
casting. Contrary  to  former  conceptions 
of  Radio  music  he  has  built  an  orches- 
tral combination  with  the  microphone 
itself  as  the  nucleus.  His  presentation 
began  with  the  playing  of  violin  solos  to 
piano  accompaniment  and  then  gradu- 
ally add  to  the  volume  of  tone  as  the 
mike  increases  its  absorption  strength. 
He  hopes  to  give  rise  to  another  "Dimen- 
sion" in  musical  and  symphonic  compo- 
sitions with  this  orchestra. 


TOSCANINI,  Mengelberg,  Mollinari 
— truly  names  to  conjure  with.  What 
lover  of  music  fails  to  thrill  at  the  men- 
tion of  such  men,  fails  to  feel  a  glow  of 
anticipation  when  a  program  by  the 
great  Philharmonic  orchestra  of  New 
York  is  announced?  For  the  third  suc- 
cessive season  WOR  is  broadcasting 
concerts  by  the  Philharmonic,  with  an 
augmented  schedule  destined  to  become 
a  landmark  in  American  musical  annals. 

The  season  is  one  of  twenty-nine 
weeks,  one  week  longer  than  last  year. 
Toscanini  officiates  during  the  first  and 
last  eight  weeks  of  the  season.  Mengel- 
berg directs  eight  weeks,  beginning  No- 
vember 25,  and  Mollinari  the  next  five 
weeks  from  January  through  to  Febru- 
ary 23. 

The  opening  concert,  incidentally,  be- 
gan the  88th  year  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  society's  existence.  It  is  Mr. 
Toscanini's  fifth  year  with  the  society, 
and  his  third  as  regular  conductor. 
Mr.  Mengelberg  returns  for  his  ninth 
year. 

Ernest  Schelling  has  complete  charge 
of  the  young  people's  concerts,  compris- 
ing two  series  of  children's  concerts, 
and  one  series  of  Junior  orchestral  con- 
certs. 

Beginning  in  1842,  in  which  the  mu- 
sicians shared  directly  in  the  profits  and 
deficits  of  each  season,  the  orchestra  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  organizations 
of  the  world.  In  recent  years,  its  growth 
both  in  artistic  accomplishment  and 
physical  expansion  is  due  primarily  to 
the  activity  and  generosity  of  the  board 
of  directors  with  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
as  chairman. 

Each  concert  that  Toscanini  has  given 
has  been  the  occasion  for  extraordinary 
acclaim.  In  foreign  countries  demon- 
strations, such  as  he  has  evoked,  are  per- 
haps more  common  than  in  this  one; 
certainly  it  is  a  sight  rare  in  the  annals 
of  American  concert  rooms  to  behold 
an  audience  risen  to  its  feet,  shouting, 
stamping,  waving  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas,  programs — whatever  comes 
quickest  to  hand — even  weeping,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  end  of  one 
of  his  concerts. 

THE  facts  are  the  more  remarkable 
because  of  the  entirely  unsensational 
appearance  and  methods  of  the  conduc- 
tor. Toscanini  wears  none  of  the  ob- 
vious insignia  of  the  popular  idol.  He 
is  less  than  average  height,  but  so  erect 
and  tense  in  his  bearing  that  he  is  a 
dominating  figure.  He  is  gray  haired 
and  sixty-two  years  of  age.  He  dresses 
with  simplicity  and  precision.  He  is,  in 
fact,  that  rare  blend  of  the  aristocrat, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  man  of  impe-  • 
rious  force  whose  most  extreme  con- 
ceptions are  quickly  translated  into 
action. 

Toscanini  was  born  in  Parma,  Italy, 
March  25,  1867.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  conservatory  of  that  city  when 
he  was  eighteen  with  a  diploma  for  'cello 
playing  and  composition.  He  leaped 
into  fame  one  year  later  when  a  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  house  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  America.  The 
circumstances  of  his  debut  are  legendary 
by  now.  South  American  patrons  of 
opera  are  nervous  and  demonstrative. 
Deciding  that  the  conductor  of  the  eve- 
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VILLAINOUS   looking   bunch  of  cut-throats,   aren't  they?      From  what  little  can  be  seen  of  the  background  they  might  be 
a  band  of  European  Gypsies  posing  in  one  of  the  famous  cellars    of   Paris.      Really    it   is    Emery    Deutsch    and    his    Gypsy 

Nomads,  heard  over  WABC  and  the  Columbia  chain. 


ning  was  incompetent,  the  poor  fellow 
found  it  expedient  to  depart  just  before 
the  curtain.  The  opera  was  Aida  and,  of 
course,  the  manager  was  in  despair.  His 
wealthy  patrons  and  subscribers  were 
insistent  that  the  performance  be  given. 
Then  someone  observed  that  the  score 
was  known  to  the  young  Toscanini.  He 
was  dragged  from  a  shelter  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  retain,  and  put  in  the  con- 
ductor's chair.  It  is  related  that  he  re- 
moved the  score  from  the  stand  in  front 
of  him  and  sat  on  it.  The  bare  facts,  at 
least,  are  that  Toscanini,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  conducted  Aida  from  memory, 
and  from  that  moment  directed  per- 
formances instead  of  taking  part  in  them 
as  a  player. 

TOSCANINI  does  not  merely  mem- 
orize, he  actually  absorbs  a  score,  to 
its  final  detail.  Thanks  to  an  unprece- 
dented synthesis  of  the  gifts  of  a  great 
mind  and  a  naming  spirit  he  does  indeed 
recreate  the  music  which  he  performs 
— recreating  it  not  in  his  own  image  but 
in  that  of  the  composer.  Interesting  to 
those  who  know  the  psychology  of  the 
musician's  task;  in  Toscanini's  score 
there  are  no  conductor's  markings. 
Everything  is  clear,  ordered,  precise  in 
the  memory,  and  pencil  marks,  for  this 
man  perhaps  of  all  conductors,  are 
superfluity. 

Those  who  understand  something  of 
the  conductor's  technique  realize  certain 
things  not  apparent  to  the  inexperienced 
observer.  They  recognize  the  clearness, 
decision,  yet  plasticity  of  the  beat  of  the 
right  arm,  and  the  complex  independ- 
ence and  virtuosity  of  a  left  hand  and 
arm  which  mold  the  phrase  and  build 
the  climax. 

When  Toscanini  conducts,  he  allows 
no  breach   of  discipline.     The  absolute 


musical  monarchy  of  Toscanini  in  Met- 
ropolitan performances  was  early  made 
known  in  his  famous  passage  of  arms 
with  Geraldine  Farrar.  She  stopped  the 
rehearsal. 

"Maestro,  I  am  the  star  of  this  per- 
formance— not  you." 

"Madame,  there  are  no  stars  in  my 
performances.  There  are  only  stars  in 
heaven." 

Toscanini  lives  for  his  art.  Serving 
it,  he  knows  no  obstacle  and  has  no 
price.  He  lives  with  his  music,  often 
working  all  day  and  night,  having  few 
recreations,  and  as  a  principal  relaxation 
the  reading  of  poetry  or  philosophy. 

Honesty  Pays  Him  Well 

IpIFTY  dollars  interest  for  honesty. 
Pays  pretty  well,  at  least  in  some 
cases.  Ask  Clifford  Jarrett  if  you  don't 
believe  it. 

Jarrett,  formerly  an  usher  at  the  Roxy 
theatre  in  New  York  who  has  enrolled 
at  the  Randolph  Macon  academy  at  Fort 
Royal,  Virginia,  was  greatly  surprised  to 
receive  in  the  mail  one  morning  a  hun- 
dred dollar  check  from  S.  L.  Rothafel  to 
be  applied  to  his  tuition. 

Fifty  dollars  of  that  amount  repre- 
sented a  bill  which  the  boy  found  at  tin- 
theatre  just  before  he  left  for  school  and 
turned  over  to  the  management.  It  is  a 
rule  of  the  Roxy  theatre  that  after  wait- 
ing two  weeks  for  a  claimant,  unclaimed 
money  is  turned  over  to  the  finder.  The 
other  fifty  is  a  bonus  which  Roxy  him- 
self added  as  a  reward  for  the  boy's 
honesty. 

This  little  incident  emphasizes  tin- 
truth  of  the  old  copy  bonk  adage  ami  is 
convincing  evidence  of  the  moral  caliber 
of  the  Roxy  uniformed  staff.  Little 
thing's  like  that  make  for  loyalty. 


New  Transmitter  at 

KDKA  Is  Under  Way 

WORK  on  the  new  transmitting  Sta- 
tion of  KDKA  near  Saxonburg,  Pa.. 
is  well  under  way.  The  transmitter  itself 
is  now  under  construction.  The  first 
broadcasts  from  the  new  station  will  be 
early  in  1930,  it  is  predicted.  This  will 
be  the  second  big  transmitter  move  of 
the  Pioneer  station  since  it  began  broad- 
casting in  1920.  The  first  was  from  the 
Fast  Pittsburgh  works  to  the  present 
site,  one  mile  from  the  works. 

Westinghouse  officials  are  reluctant 
about  predicting  the  value  of  their  Radio 
equipment  because  of  the  fact  that  their 
own  men  built  it,  thus  reducing  the  cost, 
and  because  experiments  now  being  car- 
ried on  may  alter  their  plans  and  add 
materially  to  the  final  expense.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  station  will 
embody  the  latest  developments  in  the 
Radio  field. 

The  new  building  is  located  a  mile 
from  Saxonburg  on  the  road  to  Butler. 
The  site  was  chosen  only  after  extensive 
surveys  and  tests.  Important  among  the 
reasons  for  the  choice  were  the  location 
on  an  elevated  rolling  land,  the  presence 
of  ground  water  near  the  surface,  and 
no  big  industrial  sections  nearby. 

The  building  which  will  house  the 
transmitter  will  be  one  story  high  in 
front  with  a  deep  basement  which  will 
lie  above  the  ground  level  in  the  rear. 
It  will  be  similar  to  the  building  being 
erected  for  KYYV  in  Chicago,  which  will 
soon  be  completed. 

Originally  eighty  acres  were  purch 
for  the   station   site,   but    Westinghouse 
has  just  added   forty  acres  adjoininj 
that   ISO  acres   of   land  are   available   for 
future  development. 
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Interesting  Story  of 


THIS  studious  looking  chap  is  Clar- 
ence   I.    Dreisbach,    director    and 
announcer     of     WCBA,     Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.    He  is  doing  big  things 
at  this  250-watt  station. 


TRUE  to  his  reputation  of  offering  the 
best  available  in  every  field  of  enter- 
tainment, Roxy  recently  presented,  in 
his  New  York  playhouse  and  on  the  air, 
a  program  of  brand  new  songs.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
compositions  offered  were  two  from 
"Great  Day,"  by  Vincent  Youmans,  for 
which  William  Rose  and  Eddie  Eliscue 
provided  the  lyrics.  "Great  Day,"  the 
principal  song  of  the  operetta,  was  sung 
by  Douglas  Stanbury  and  the  Roxy  male 
quartet.  Ethel  Louise  Wright  sang  the 
second  new  number,  called  "Without  a 
Song." 

Another  work  heard  for  the  first  time 
anywhere  was  "My  Fate  Is  in  Your 
Hands,"  a  new  song  by  Thomas  Waller, 
composer  of  the  music  in  "Hot  Choco- 
lates." It  was  sung  by  Mary  McCoy. 
"Evangeline,"  the  most  recent  effort 
from  the  pen  of  Irving  Berlin,  was  con- 
tributed by  Willie  Robyn  and  the  Roxy 
male  quartet.  David  Drollet  and  Viola 
Philo  presented  to  the  Radio  audience 
"Dance  Away  the  Night,"  theme  song  of 
"Married  in  Hollywood,"  a  new  effort 
by  Dave  Stamper  that  promises  to  suc- 
ceed the  "Merry  Widow"  waltz  in  popu- 
larity. 

The  program  further  marked  the  re- 
turn of  Arturo  Fillippi  to  the  ranks  of 
the  "Gang."  Fillippi  had  been  on  a  suc- 
cessful concert  tour  of  the  West.  He  sang 
Cilea's  "The  Narrative  of  Frederico," 
one  of  the  notable  compositions  in  his 
repertory. 

Dancers  in  the  Roxy  Ballet  Corps 
have  been  recruited  to  participate  in 
experiments  to  determine  the  ideal  femi- 
nine type  for  television  broadcasting. 
The  tests  were  made  as  a  special  feature 
of  the  Radio  World's  Fair  in  New  York. 
Those  selected  represent  perfect  types 
of  the  red-head,  the  blond  and  the  bru- 
nette. Among  the  headliners  Irene  Mc- 
Bride  and  Julia  Diamant,  outstanding 
types  of  brunette  beauty,  were  pitted 
against  Ann  Fleming  and  Lo  Reitzig, 
blonds,  with  Patricia  Bowman,  premiere 
danseuse  of  the  Roxy,  as  the  inter- 
mediate red-head. 


By  Dorris  R.  Campbell 

REMEMBER  the  "Record  Boys  from 
WjZ"— Al  Bernard,  Frank  Kamp- 
lain  and  Sammy  Stept? 

Who  that  had  felt  the  spell  of  their 
personalities  could  forget  their  broad- 
casts, every  period  chock-full  of  fun? 
With  that  past  master  in  the  art  of 
'round-the-bush  conversation,  that  wan- 
ton waster  of  words,  the  intriguing  Nor- 
man J.  Brokenshire,  gracing  the  mike  in 
a  fashion  of  his  own! 

This  talkingest  of  announcers, — he 
whose  gift  o'  gab  has  contributed  so 
much  fun  and  humor  and  just  charming 
nonsense  to  George  Olsen's  dance  music 
programs  (and  this  band  and  this  an- 
nouncer seem  peculiarly  and  delightfully 
suited  to  each  other),  to  the  Kansas 
Frolickers  and  to  numerous  other  broad- 
casts,— is,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  a 
CBS  attraction.  The  boys  themselves 
separated  at  the  cross-roads  some  time 
ago.  Frank,  the  balladist  and  yodler  of 
the  trio,  kept  to  the  road  straight  ahead; 
with  the  consent  of  the  others,  and  with 
their  good  wishes,  he  took  the  unit  name 
with  him.  Perhaps  you  see  them  some- 
times in  vaudeville  as  "The  Record 
Boys,"  but  this  is  not  the  original  line-up. 

Sammy,  the  pianist— and  a  corking 
one  —  and  accompanist,  occasionally 
added  his  own  vocal  efforts  which  were 
for  the  most  part  hot,  clippt  little  sylla- 
bles, softly  staccatoed,  of  the  do-do,  dut- 
dut-dut  type  and  the  first  of  their  kind 
I'd  heard.  He  and  Al  wrote  many  of  the 
songs  they  used.  The  last  time  I  heard 
from  Al,  who  is  obviously  very  fond  of 
the  slim,  dark,  good-looking  Stept  boy, 
he  told  me  that  Sam  was  in  business  for 
himself,  publishing  his  own  songs,  and 
"doing  great."  I've  heard  since,  tho, 
that  Sammy  has  struck  the  western  trail 
along  with  the  many  other  song-writers 
signed  by  various  companies  to  work  on 
musical  shows  for  the  out-loud  movies. 

But  Al  .  .  .  Al  is  still  a  record  boy, 
any  way  you  look,  at  it.  .  He,  records  his 
own  songs,  as  well  as  others,  for  several 
phonograph  companies;  he  makes  an  oc- 
casional personal  appearance  at  some 
theatre;  he  is  a  prominent  and  popular 
NBC  entertainer,  scintillating  brightly  as 
Ray,  one  of  those  wise-cracking  song- 
sters, on  the  WEAF  chain,  known  as  the 
Raybestos  Twins,  and  he  adds,  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  to  the  general  hilar- 
ity of  the  Dutch  Masters  Minstrels 
(which  are  heard  each  week  on  the  WJZ 
chain),  sharing  many  honors  with  Percy 
Hemus.  I  read  in  Billboard  that  the 
Dutch  Masters  have  renewed  his  con- 
tract for  one  year,  holding  an  option  on 
his  services  for  two  years,  and  that  he 
has  refused  an  offer  of  $1,000  a  week  for 
regular  personal  appearances  at  first- 
class  movie  houses. 

One  of  Al's  newest  songs  is  "Louisi- 
ana Susie,"  and  Al  should  know  all  about 
these  southe'n  gals,  for  he  was  born  'way 
down  South  in  New  Orleans  and  he  has 
been  imitating  the  Negro  "from  so 
high,"  as  he  expresses  it.  He's  tall,  slim, 
good-looking,  with  dark  hair  and  twink- 
ling dark  eyes.  Married?  Yes,  ma'am — 
a  nice  guy  like  him  would  be. 

He's  still  crazy  about  that  puppy,  Bud, 
the  one  he  and  Sammy  wrote  the  song 
about  and  without  mention  of  whom  any 
story  about  Al  is  utterly  incomplete. 
"Black  and  white,  with  great,  big  feet, 
and  when  he's  dressed  he's  hard  to  beat," 
says  the  song.  "My  Buddy,"  Al,  assures 
me,  "is  still  the  outstanding  pup  around. 
He  has  an  invitation  from  the  Astor 
Hotel,  and  he  is  the  only  animal  except 
Tom  Mix's  horse,  Tony,  to  be  allowed 


THE  attitude  of  dreamy  concentra- 
tion is  doubtless  induced  by  one 
of  the  many  problems  which  come 
with  building  up  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. For  this  is  Howdy  Clark,  the 
Howdy  man  and  station  manager  of 
WJAS  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

in  the  hotel.  He  also  holds  a  written  in- 
vitation from  the  National  Broadcasting 
company."  Of  course,  Buddy — who  is 
one  of  these  little-but-oh-my!  chaps,  a 
Boston  Bull, — is  quite  grown  up  now;. his 
feet  no  longer  get  in  his,  and  other  peo- 
ple's, way  and  he  has  acquired  those  gen- 
tlemanly qualities  which  make  him  so 
welcome  at  the  high-hat  joints.  How- 
ever, all  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  are, 
no  doubt,  still  stepping  aside — "  'cause  he 
looks  so  good!"  A  popular  man-about- 
town, — Mr.  Bud  Bernard, — and  a  real 
good  guy.  No  wonder  Al  is  proud  to  be 
his  accepted  pal! 

Her  Second  Birthday 

HANNAH  KLEIN,  the  popular  young 
pianist  of  Major  Edward  Bowes' 
Capitol  "Family,"  recently  celebrated 
her  second  birthday  as  a  member  of  this 
well-known  Radio  group  by  being  the 
featured  soloist  on  a  "Family's"  Sunday 
evening  concert  program.  Miss  Klein 
played  an  elaborate  concerto  opus  with 
the  Capitol  Radio  orchestra  playing  the 
accompanying  orchestral  score. 

With  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Harold 
Bauer,  Leopold  Godowsky  and  others  of 
equal  note  as  judges,  Miss  Klein  won 
two  gold  medals  in  contests  held  by  the 
New  York  Music  Week  association — in 
1924  she  won  a  gold  medal  for  sight- 
reading  and  in  1925  the  highest  gold 
medal  award  in  the  open  piano  competi- 
tion for  all  ages. 

Her  concert  appearances  include  reci- 
tals at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York;  Town  Hall, 
New  York;  MacDowell  Club,  New 
York;  Hotels  Roosevelt  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York;  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York;  Orange  and  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 
Barrington,  Mass.,  and  Thetford,  Vt. 
She  was  twice  soloist  with  the  Brooklyn 
Choral  Society  and  the  Elizabeth  Ora- 
torio Society,  New  Jersey. 
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By  Lewis  S.  Whitcomb 

"WILL"    DODGE,    well-known    to 

»  »  every  Radio  listener  in  New  Eng- 
land as  organizer  and  director  of  broad- 
casting orchestras,  is  the  musical  advisor 
in  program  production  and  conductor  of 
various  programs  at  WEEI. 

Dodge  was  the  leader  of  the  first  com- 
mercial broadcasting  orchestra  in  -New 
England,  more  than  six  years  ago,  and 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  mu- 
sical leadership  in  broadcasting.  He  has 
been  referred  to  many  times  as  New 
England's  Radio  impresario. 

While  the  music  of  various  Dodge 
units  has  been  heard  for  the  past  four 
years  continuously  on  broadcasts  from 
the  Boston  Edison  station,  his  associa- 
tion with  WEEI  marks  the  broadcasting 
by  this  station  to  give  regular  daily 
periods  of  music  by  an  orchestra  com- 
prising thirteen  musicians. 

Every  morning  from  9:00  to  10 :0n 
o'clock  a  concert  orchestra  under  "Will'' 
Dodge  supplements  and  furnishes  a 
background  for  the  shopping  tours  of 
Caroline  Cabot  and  Nan,  a  feature  spon- 
sored by  the  "Radio  wise"  merchants  of 
Boston.  This  hour  opens  with  a  straight 
concert  program  of  twenty  minutes  then 
"Caroline  and  Nan,"  battle  over  the  bar- 
gains for  20  minutes  and  the  hour  is 
brought  to  a  peaceful  and  hapoy  end 
with  another  20-minute  period  of  concert 
music. 

The  second  new  feature  is  heard  each 
day  from  10:30  to  11:15  and  consists  of 
a  daily  group  of  old  time  tunes  with  a 
different  title  each  day.  For  instance, 
"The  Family  Album"  is  depicted  in  mu- 
sic each  Thursday  morning  and  "Will" 
Dodge  has  arranged  45  minutes  of  music 
that  remind  the  listeners  of  the  wedding 
picture  of  Aunt  Hattie  and  Uncle  Phineas 
that  always  held  the  frontispiece  posi- 
tion in  the  album  on  the  parlor  table. 

Symphonic  dance  music  furnishes  the 
third  big  feature  at  WEEI,  heard  every 
evening  from  5:00  to  6:00  o'clock.  In  se- 
curing Dodge  and  his  organization  the 
Boston  Edison  station  was  fortunate  in 
taking  intact  a  broadcasting  group  with 
several  years  microphone  experience  and 
a  Radio  following  second  to  none  in 
New  England. 

Now  for  something  about  William  E. 
Dodge.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
career  of  musical  activities.  At  the  early 
age  of  eight  he  began  the  study  of  the 
violin,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  ex- 
cept that  he  seemed  to  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  get  noise  out  of  cats.  Not  always 
having  a  cat  that  was  agreeably  inclined, 
the  best  substitute  was  a  violin.  His 
early  endeavors  gave  a  near  enough  imi- 
tation to  satisfy  his  unusual  propensity. 
From  then  on  an  appreciation  and  love 
for  music  developed. 

His  teachers  included  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer,  Jacques  Hoffman,  and  Felix  Win- 
ternitz,  each  well-known  to  symphony 
lovers.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  playing 
solos  publicly  and  also  leading  orches- 
tras and  occasionally  assuming  leader- 
ship of  the  town  band  in  the  village  of 
Natick,  Massachusetts. 

Dodge  first  appeared  in  Boston  mu- 
sical circles,  at  the  age  of  15,  with  the 
Roston  Festival  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Emil  Mollenhauer  and  at 
the  first  concert  no  less  an  artist  than 
the  eminent  pianist  de  Pachmann  was 
the  soloist.  His  virtuosity  made  a  pro- 
found impression  and  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  musical  flame  in  the  heart  of  the 
embrionic  musician. 

From  then  on  his  varied  experiences 
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JUST  why  they  call  this  highly  decorative  sextette  the  Co-eds  is  rather  hard  to 

tell,   for  it  is  evident  that  two  of  the  members   are  very   masculine.       They   are 

heard  weekly  in  light  operettas  over  WCAU,  Philadelphia. 


ncludcd  the  leadership  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  orchestra,  seasons  with  the 
Philharmonic  symphony  under  the  di- 
rection of  Fritz  Schael,  concert  tours 
with  his  own  trio,  engagements  as  direc- 
tor of  music  at  several  of  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  country.  He  was  also  the 
assistant  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
Opera  company  during  its  entire  exist- 
ence and  has  played  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  company  in  its  appearances 
in  Boston. 

Air.  Dodge  is  one  of  the  few  musical 
directors  able  to  bring  the  same  inter- 
esting and  finished  interpretation  to  both 
a  classical  and  a  modern  dance  music 
program. 

*     *     * 

An  announcer's  "day's  work"  in  lien- 
mark  is  prodigious,  according  to  what 
Carl  F,  Schionning,  chief  of  the  micro- 
phone specialists  of  Denmark,  told  the 
staff  of  the  British  Broadcasting  com- 
pany. Mr.  Schionning  begins  his  labors 
at  9  a.  m.  every  day,  Sundays  included, 
and  on  alternate  days  maintains  activity 
until  midnight,  on  the  other  days  at  5 
p.  m.  Danish  announcers  also  conduct 
auditions  and  rehearsals,  and  make  husi 
ness  arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  engagements  of  artists  and  the  pro- 
grams with  which  they  will  be  connected. 


Helen  and  Ted  Meet 

A  BRIGHT  eyed,  dark  haired  young 
woman  walked  into  one  of  the 
W'ABC  studios  not  long  ago.  looked  at 
the  orchestra,  the  director,  the  micro- 
phones and  the  announcer,  and  prepared 
to  walk  out  again. 

The  announcer  forestalled  this  when 
he  stepped  forward  and  apologized, 
"Just  a  moment.  Miss  Morgan,"  he  re- 
marked, and  brought  another  micro- 
phone from  the  control  room,  placing  it 
beside  the  piano.  "And  you  should  have 
your  handkerchief  in  your  hand,"  he 
reminded,  as  lie  assisted  Helen  Morgan 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  piano. 

The  star  oi  Show  Boat,  Applause  and 

other  Broadway  Successes  turned  to  the 
director  and  nodded  toward  the  an- 
nouncer, who  had  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  studio.    "Who  is  he?" 

"That's  'Ted'  11  using."  was  the  reply. 
"It's  a  part  of  every  announcer's  duty 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
celebrities  and  their  idiosyncrasies,"  he 
added,  "and  'Ted'  knew  you  wouldn't 
feel  at  home  should  you  try  to  sing  any 
place  but  on  top  of  the  piano,  and  knew 
as  well  you  wouldn't  look  natural  with- 
out your  handkerchief  in  your  hand." 


THIS  serious 
looking  gentle- 
man with  the 
high  forehead  is 
Tom  McCrae, 
the  genius  who 
acts  as  program 
director  at 
WTIC,  the  Trav- 
eller's Radio 
station  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


lio  Headquarters 

By  George  M.  Smith 

HARTFORD,  Connecticut,  has  for 
generations  been  known  as  the 
nation's  insurance  center.  It  is  the 
"home  office"  of  half-a-hundred  nation- 
ally known  insurance  companies. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  attained  na- 
tional significance  in  still  another  field — 
that  of  Radio.  It  is  the  birthplace  and 
headquarters  of  the  American  Radio 
Relay  league,  the  organization  of  more 
than  17,000  Radio  amateurs  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  the  home  of  Station  WTIC, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  "Big  Fellows"  of 
Radio  broadcasting.  With  its  booming 
signal  strength,  Station  WTIC  is  serv- 
ing the  entire  nation,  and  is  capable  of 
sending  entertainment  almost  around 
the  globe. 

Station  WTIC,  operated  by  The  Trav- 
ellers, familiar  to  millions  as  the  larg- 
est multiple-line  insurance  organization 
in  the  world,  transmits  its  programs  on 
50,000  watts  from  a  plant  which  is  the 
last  word  in  the  mechanics  of  modern 
broadcasting.  Its  transmitter  bears 
the  number  "One,"  being  the  first  of 
its  kind  manufactured  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  It  is  the 
model  after  which  the  transmitter  for 
the  proposed  national  station  in  Rome 
is  being  constructed. 

Although  it  is  the  primary  principle 
of  Station  WTIC  to  be  "the  Voice  of 
New  England,"  and  to  give  the  Eastern 
States  consistent  service,  Radio  column- 
ists of  newspapers  scattered  throughout 
the  country  assert  "it  comes  in  like  a 
local"  practically  everywhere.  There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  union  nor  a  do- 
minion in  Canada  in  which  the  station 
cannot  be  heard.  Early  morning  broad- 
casts are  received  regularly  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Hawaii  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  To  the  East,  out 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  station's  weekly 
programs    are    heard    with    remarkable 


consistency.  To  quote  a  British  lis- 
tener in  Lancaster,  England,  "the 
carrier  wave  of  Station  WTIC  is  by 
far  the  strongest  of  the  American  sta- 
tions we  have  heard  here,  and  the  mod- 
ulation is  excellent." 

THE  growth  of  Station  WTIC  from 
an  unpretentious  "local"  station  of 
500  watts  -to  a  gigantic  50,000-watt 
transmission  plant  of  international 
scope  is  a  story  which  has  occupied  ap- 
proximately five  years  of  broadcasting 
progress. 

Station  WTIC  mounted  the  ether 
waves  for  its  initial  program  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1925.  During  that  first  year 
it  completed  almost  700  hours  of  broad- 
casting, utilizing  a  total  of  19  remote 
controls.  One  of  these  was  at  Yale 
university  in  New  Haven,  which  is 
some  40  miles  from  Hartford. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  its  his- 
tory it  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  Hartford  station  intended  to  grow 
into  an  institution  of  more  than  local 
importance.  During  that  period  it 
broadcast  several  events  of  national  im- 
portance. President  Coolidge,  Secre- 
tary Hoover  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  (including  Davis,  Jardine  and 
Mellon)  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  Vice- 
President  Dawes,  were  among  the 
celebrities  whose  messages  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  public  from  the  antennae 
of  Station  WTIC.  Shortly  after  its 
second  anniversary,  in  1927,  it  served 
a  nation-wide  network  by  hooking  up 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany for  a  broadcast  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting  in  New  Haven,  at 
which  Secretary  Hoover  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Walter  Johnson,  WTIC's 
first  announcer,  had  sole  proprietor- 
ship of  the  microphone  for  this  chain 
feature,  an  honor  never  before  accorded 
an  announcer  not  directly  affiliated  with 
the  NBC. 

In  the  light  of  events  which  have 
transpired  since  that  time,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  John  Philip  Sousa 
made  his  first  broadcast  from  Station 
WTIC.      In    those    days    he    was    much 


averse  to  Radio,  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  an  address  through  a 
WTIC  microphone.  Also  of  some  his- 
torical significance  is  the  face  that  Rudy 
Vallee — now  the  idol  of  the  feminine 
audience — made  his  Radio  debut  from 
Station  WTIC. 

DURING  its  second  year — 1926— the 
Hartford  station  inaugurated  a  plan 
which  was  later  adopted  with  great 
success  by  Walter  Damrosch  through 
the  NBC  chain,  that  of  teaching  music 
appreciation  to  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  Radio.  Dana  S.  Merri- 
man,  who  was  then  musical  director  of 
Station  WTIC  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  NBC  staff,  collaborated  with 
members  of  the  Connecticut  State  De- 
partment of  Education  to  conduct  a 
course  in  musical  education  for  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  five  New  Eng- 
land states.  Approximately  175,000  chil- 
dren benefited  by  this  course,  and  the 
idea  attracted   nation-wide   interest. 

During  its  third  year  Station  WTIC 
became  the  pioneer  in  another  field  of 
Radio  activity  which  developed  with 
nation-wide  significance.  The  station 
began  one  night  a  week  to  broadcast 
the  proceedings  from  the  stage  of  the 
Fox-Poli  Capitol  theatre,  then  known 
as  Poli's  Capitol.  It  was  the  first  sta- 
tion to  broadcast  professional  vaude- 
ville from  the  stage.  Today  the  Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum  and  the  Paramount- 
Publix  organization  recognize  the  value 
of  broadcasting  and  each  sponsors  a 
weekly  program.  In  1927,  however, 
vaudeville  magnates  regarded  Radio  as 
hostile,  competition.  In  face,  performers' 
contracts  were  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  prevent  their  appearance 
in  Radio  presentations.  Sylvester  C. 
Poli,  owner  of  the  Poli  chain  of  variety 
houses,  did  not  share  this  antagonism. 
Rather,  he  encouraged  it.  His  attitude 
made  it  possible  for  the  WTIC  audi- 
ence to  hear  Doctor  Rockwell,  Belle 
Baker,  Eddie  Foy,  Bert  Lytell,  Theo- 
dore Roberts,  Pat  Rooney,  Bob  Mur- 
phy, Aileen  Stanley  and  a  whole  firma- 
ment of  other  stage  stars. 

For  these  broadcasts  James  F.  Clancy, 
manager  of  the  Capitol  theatre  and  a 
veteran  showman  whose  experience 
covered  many  years  in  theatrical  enter- 
prises in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  drafted  for  the  role  of 
announcer.  His  descriptions  of  proceed- 
ings on  the  stage  and  in  the  pit,  to- 
gether with  his  intimate  back-stage  gos- 
sip, won  him  a  large  following  among 
Radio  devotees.  He  later  became  man- 
ager of  Station  WTIC,  and  today  heads 
the  WTIC  studio  staff. 

Since  1928  the  nation  has  looked  to 
Station  WTIC  for  the  broadcast  of  one 
of  America's  most  colorful  and  thrill- 
ing sports  events,  the  annual  Yale-Har- 
vard regatta  on  the  Thames  river,  near 
New  London,  Conn.  Acting  as  key- 
station for  the  NBC  chain,  the  Hartford 
station  each  year  installs  a  system  of 
Radio  and  telephonic  connections  that 
covers  the  entire  course  of  the  race. 
More  than  60,000  feet  of  telephone  wire 
was  used  last  June  to  facilitate  the 
broadcast.  Approximately  100  Radio 
and  telephone  technicians,  under  the 
supervision  of  H.  M.  O'Neill,  plant  man- 
ager, and  J.  Clayton  Randall,  plant 
engineer  of  Station  WTIC,  installed  the 
connections  through  which  five  stellar 
announcers  stationed  at  points  of 
vantage  along  the  four-mile  stretch  nar- 
rated eye-witness  accounts  of  the  con- 
test. The  announcers  were  Graham  Mc- 
Namee  and  Paul  Dumont  of  the  NBC 
staff,  James  F.  Clancy,  Paul  Lucas  and 
Walter  Johnson  of  WTIC.  Nine  oper- 
ators and  three  engineers  manipulated 
the  controls  for  this  broadcast,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  of  the  year. 
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^outh    Boasts    Historic   Site 


FIRGINIA'S    VOICE,  first    big 
station  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
stands  on  site  of  Civil  War  battle  near 
Richmond.     It  is  historic  in  location, 
sentiment  and  many  features  on  its 
Daily  Program  of  Broadcasts. 

"■yiRGINIA'S  VOICE,"  the  first  big 
V  broadcasting  station  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  is  on  the  air  with  a  new  plant 
boasting  five  times  its  previous  strength. 
Historic  in  location,  sentiment,  and  in 
many  features  on  the  program,  the 
transmitter  of  WRVA  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Civil  War  Battle  of  Seven  Days, 
at  Mechanicsville,  near  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  studios  are  on  Main  street, 
known  to  Pocahontas  as  an  Indian  trail; 
the  same  street  up  which  Benedict 
Arnold  and  his  British  soldiers  and, 
later,  General  Weitzel  and  his  Union 
soldiers  marched.  Long  ago  the  site  was 
familiar  to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  the 
founder  of  Richmond,  and  ancestor  of 
Commander  Richard  Byrd.  It  was 
known  to  Alexander  Tardy,  the  pirate, 
and  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Libby  prison 
stood  near  the  location  of  the  present 
studios  and  St.  John's  church,  famous 
for  Patrick  Henry's  "Liberty  or  Death" 
speech,  is  a  stone's  throw  away. 

Past  the  hill  where  the  tall  towers  now 
stand  at  Mechanicsville,  the  confederate 
soldiers  of  Robert  E.  Lee  marched 
against  the  forces  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan  in  1862  when  the  Seven  Days 
battle  began.  General  Lee  is  said  to  have 
had  his  headquarters  near  the  site  of  the 
WRVA  transmitter  building. 

"In  soil  which  was  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  Americans  in  mortal  combat  we 
have  built  the  foundations  of  what  we 
believe  will  be  an  agency  of  peace  and 
understanding  forevermore,"  said  C.  T. 
Lucy,  station  manager,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  ceremonies.  "From 
these  towers  Virginia  will  send  out  daily 
messages  of  welcome  to  the  world.  The 
tourist  who  pauses  in  his  study  of  the 
worst  battles  in  the  war  between  the 
states  will  look  upon  a  symbol  of  the 


HERE  is  Harry  Stone,  assistant 
director,  announcer  and  chief 
high  mogul  of  the  microphones  when 
the  boss  is  away,  down  at  WSM  in 
Nashville.  Harry  is  quite  a  lad,  in 
spite  of  his  serious  expression  in  this 
picture. 


HARRY   O.   NICHOLS    of    WREC   at   the   console   of   the   giant   studio    organ   of 
"The  Voice  of  Memphis,"  down  in  Tennessee. 


new  Virginia  and  the  new  South.  The 
voice  from  those  towers  that  the  distant 
listeners  hear  will  have  in  it,  we  hope, 
the  ancient  spirit  of  Cavalier  Virginia — 
courteous,  romantic,  adventurous,  hos- 
pitable." 

"Virginia's  Voice,"  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Larus  and  Bro.  company,  began 
in  October  1925.  Until  the  fall  of  1928 
it  was  a  strictly  non-commercial  station. 
Since  then  it  has  accommodated  numer- 
ous chain  programs  and  has  acted  as  an 
advertising  medium  for  many  Virginia 
business  concerns.  More  than  15,000 
persons  have  performed  from  WRVA 
under  the  slogan  of  "Down  Where  the 
South  Begins,"  the  station  which  uses 
as  its  signature  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginny."  Approximately  100  Virginia 
communities  have  used  the  station's  fa- 
cilities, and  the  programs  have  been 
heard  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  the 
greater  portion  of  Canada,  and  in  Mex- 
ico, Honduras,  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 

Among  the  popular  features  at 
WRVA  are:  the  music  of  J.  Harold 
Lawrence,  the  blind  musician;  the  ad- 
dresses of  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  history  of  the  South;  talks  and  songs 
by  Holland  R.  Wilkinson,  the  "Sunshine 
Hour  Man";  Negro  spirituals;  and  the 
Corn  Cob  Pipe  club. 

WJAX  Band  Popular 

THE  Hotel  George  Washington  or- 
chestra directed  by  John  Lucy  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent  broad- 
casting units  ever  to  put  out  a  program 
over  WJAX  at  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Their  schedule  calls  for  three  luncheon 
and  five  dinner  programs  each  week  and 
this  schedule  has  boon  continuous  since 
the  summer  of  1928,  They  grind  out 
some  snappy  dance  stuff  and  are  highlj 
popular  both  with  the  George  Washing- 
ton diners  and  the  Radio  listeners. 
Randolph  Mai  handles  the  warbling  in- 
terruptions. 

This  aggregation  also  does  the  music 
on  the   Burwell   Motor  broadcast. 


IS 


RECEIVING  sets  within  the  radius  of 
service  of  WDBJ,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia, are  revelling  in  at  least  eight  hours 
a  day  of  programs  from  New  York 
these  days,  for  the  Richardson-Wayland 
Electric  company,  operators  and  owners 
of  the  station,  have  signed  up  with  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system.  For  the 
past  year  a  few  programs  have  been 
used  from  the  CBS  studios,  but  Roanoke 
now  boasts  a  full  time  arrangement. 

In  May.  1924,  Station  WDBJ  started 
its  first  broadcasting  on  a  transmitter 
having  20  watts.  This  first  station  caused 
much  interest  locally  at  that  time.  A 
little  later  the  station  was  rebuilt  to 
operate  on  50  watts;  then  again  Station 
WDBJ  was  increased  to  250  watts,  on 
which  power  it  has  been  operating  for 
some  time. 

WDBJ  now  has  an  entirely  new  sta- 
tion with  all  operating  machinery  and 
antenna  located  on  top  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Life  Insurance  company  building. 
The  present  station  operates  on  500 
watts. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
transmitter  of  WDBJ  is  100  per  cent 
modulation,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
cover  the  same  distance  and  produce 
signals  as  loud  as  a  station  having  twice 
the  power  and  using  the  ordinary  dc 
of  modulation. 

The  present  station  is  capable  of  oper- 
ating on  1.000  watts  and  is  readily 
adaptable  for  use  up  to  5,000  watts  when 
permission  is  granted. 

The  present  station  has  been  on  the 
air  since  March  18  oi  this  year,  and  dur- 
ing   that    time    has    drawn    letters    from 

practically  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  staff  personnel  of  WDBJ  is 
follows:  F.  E.  Maddox,  manager  and 
technician:  R.  P.  Jordan,  program  direc- 
tor: f.  Virgil  Huffman,  announcer; 
Robert  Avery,  associate  technician:  .1. 
Hayden  Huddleston,  operator;  R.  C. 
Wolfenden,  associate  operator;  Chas.  E. 
-.  announcer:  11.  K.  Painter,  Morse 
telegrapher. 
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'INCE  WBT  moved  into  its  new  studios  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  a  full  studio  orchestra  has  been  maintained  which,  as  a  unit 
t  or  in  parts  furnishes  the  sustaining  programs.  The  station  is  under  the  management  of  Earl  Gluck,   with  Donnell 
O'Connor  as  program  director  and  Fritz  R.  Hirsch  as  chief  announcer. 


s 


DEDICATION  of  the  new  studios  of 
Radio  station  WBT,  located  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  made  recently 
when  installations  were  completed  in  the 
Wilder  building  a  new  and  modern 
office  structure  centrally  located.  The 
5,000-watt  transmitter  operates  near 
Pineville,   eight  miles  from   the  city. 

Until  recently  the  station  was  owned 
by  the  former  C.  C.  Coddington,  a  motor 
car  distributor  of  national  repute.  Mr. 
Coddington's  death  made  the  transfer 
of  the  station  tq.new  interests  essential, 
and  it  was  recently  reorganized  as  sta- 
tion WBT,  incorporated.  The  studios 
were  housed  in  the  Coddington  building, 


the  taking  over  of  which  by  the  Buick 
Motor  company  made  necessary  the  re- 
moval to  new  quarters. 

Officials  of  the  station  state  that  equip- 
ment and  facilities  have  been  so  rounded 
out  that  it  is  second  to  none  of  compar- 
able size  in  the  country. 

WBT  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  network  and  has 
been  evolved  from  one  of  the  pioneer 
stations  of  the  world.  A  full  studio 
orchestra  is  maintained  which  furnishes 
the  sustaining  programs.  The  station  is 
managed  by  Earl  Gluck,  with  Donnell 
O'Connor  as  program  director  and  Fritz 
R.  Hirsch,  chief  announcer. 
*     *     * 

Pauline  Haggard,  NBC  soprano,  has 
her  own  "mike"  technique  when  she 
sings  sentimental  songs.  She  pretends 
the  mike  is  "him"  and  flirts  with  it. 


SACRED  music  is  the  specialty  of  this  quartet,  heard  from  WSM,  Nashville. 
Front  left  to  right  stand  Ovid  Collins,  baritone;  Christine  Lamb,  contralto; 
Margaret  Rich  Ackerman,  soprano,  and  George  Nevins,  tenor.  Seated  is  Miss 
Frank  Hollowell,  accompanist.  This  talented  group  is  on  the  air  each  Sunday 
evening  from  the  Tennessee  station. 


Recalls  the  Old  Days 

HARRY  STONE,  Assistant  Director 
of  WSM  in  Nashville,  who  dates  the 
beginning  of  his  Radio  career  back  in 
1922,  likes  to  look  back  on  those1  days 
occasionally  and  recall  the  many  and 
varied  experiences  which  were  the 
foundation  for  his  training  in  Radio. 

A  so-called  "hay-wire"  transmitter, 
homemade  microphones,  tents  for  stu- 
dios,, sometimes  ten  and  twelve  hours' 
workto  broadcast  one  hour,  fan  mail  by 
the  thousands  on  a  single  program,  and 
all  the  while  paying  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  get  to  do  it.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  he  tells  you  that  he  is  in  Radio 
today  because  of  the  love  of  the  game. 
And,  he  adds,  there  are  none  of  us  sorry 
that  those  days  are  gone  forever. 

Harry  knows  quite  a  little  about  all 
phases  of  broadcasting  from  the  techni- 
cal side  through  the  business  side  and 
his  announcing  is  one  of  the  features  of 
WSM.  His  work  at  the  Nashville  sta- 
tion has  had  much  to  do  with  the  wide 
popularity  it  has  achieved  with  the 
Radio  audience. 

*  *     * 

The  Bok  Carillon  at  Lake  Wales, 
Florida,  which  is  the  only  thing  of  its 
kind  in  Florida,  is  to  be  heard  on  regular 
schedule  over  WFLA  this  winter.  The 
tov^er  is  located  almost  75  miles  inland 
from  the  WFLA  towers,  and  the  weekly 
hookup  over  the  Radio  will  give  the  list- 
eners a  timely  treat. 

WFLA — won  new  honors  for  summer 
broadcasting  when  a  postal  card  was 
received  from  a  listener  in  Washington 
state,  who  described  himself  as  a  fre- 
quent listener  in  spite  of  static. 

*  *     * 

Harry  Reser,  leader  of  the  Clicquot 
Club  Eskimos  in  their  weekly  broadcasts 
over  the  NBC  system,  has  been  elected  a 
fireman  of  Merrick,  L.  I.,  where  Reser 
lives.  The  Eskimo  chief  says  he's  not 
sure  yet  which  end  of  the  hose  is  the 
nozzle — being  too  busy  giving  banjo 
lessons  to  the  rest  of  the  volunteer  fire 

company. 

*  *     * 

Due  to  its  rapidly  increasing  staff  and 
number  of  entertainers,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system  has  taken  over  an- 
other floor  in  its  new  building  for  its 
exclusive  use,  despite  the  fact  it  was 
thought  ample  provision  for  everyone 
had  been  made  when  the  building  was 
occupied  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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IDEAL  location   for  a   broadcasting   station,    or  almost   anything  else  for  that  matter,  is  the  Wonderful  Isle  of  Dreams, 
site  of  WIOD.    Just  outside  the  limits  of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  towers  250  feet  high  shadow  the  beautifully 

designed  buildings  of  studio  and  transmitter. 


New  Talent  Is  Aim 
of  WJSV  Stunt 

DEVELOPING  new  talent  for  broad- 
casting stations  that  is  really  cap- 
able of  providing  worth  while  entertain- 
ment, and  which  is  "mike  wise,"  is 
something  of-  a  problem.  WJSV  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  evolved  a  plan 
for  bringing  local  talent  not  engaged  in 
Radio  work  before  the  microphone. 

.Each  Saturday  evening  anyone  desir- 
ing to  be  heard  over  the  air  from  WJSV 
is  given  an  audition.  A  committee  hears 
all  prospective  entertainers,  and  the  first 
few  evenings  brought  forth  a  wealth  of- 
soloists  of  every  variety,  musicians  and 
readers  who  had  never  broadcast. 

Another  feature  emphasized  by  WJSV 
is  an  undenominational  church  service 
broadcast  each  Sunday  morning  at  11 
o'clock.  These  services  include  scrip- 
ture reading,  -singing  of  the  old  Gospel 
hymns  by  a  choir  of  twelve  voices,  and 
an  inspirational  sermon  by  a  prominent 
evangelist. 

Orchestras,  trios,  old  time  fiddlers, 
sopranos,  contraltos,  bassos,  tenors,  bari- 
tones, watermelon,  roasting  ears,  lemon- 
ade, hot  dogs,  tennis,  kilocycles,  grand 
masters  and  old  time  square  dances — all 
these  were  gathered  together  in  one  spot 
when  WJSV  went  on  a  picnic  at  Mt. 
Vernon  Hills,  near  Washington.  Enter- 
tainers, their  families,  their  friends,  their 
friend's  families,  and  notables  from  the 
legislature  and  judiciary,  it  was  quite  a 
gathering  and  a  large  time  was  had  by 
all.  This  was  really  several  months  ago. 
but  they  are  still  talking  about  it.  and 
everybody  says  it  isn't  too  early  to  start 
promoting  another  big  party  for  next 
year. 

Voice  Dixie  Product 

MANY  years  ago,  but  not  too  many 
at  that,  a  Kentucky  girl  migrated 
to  Florida,  Whether  the  state  of  Colonels 
or  the  more  southern  state  is  to  got  the 
credit  is  a  question,  but  at  any  rate  Miss 
Blanche   Cloyd,   the   person   in    question, 


has  a  mighty  sweet  golden  voice. 

Blanche  Cloyd  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  regular  WFLA  staff  at  Clear- 
water, Florida,  when  her  soprano  voice 
won  that  station's  Golden  Voice  audition 
contest.  The  result  was  her  appointment 
as  a  regular  staff  member.  Her  musical 
education  was  attained  at  Louisville 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Chicago  Mu- 
sical college. 

Miss  Cloyd  is  best  known  to  the  Radio 
audience  in  her  character  sketches.  In 
addition  to  her  regular  studio  work  she 
has  made  many  personal  appearances  as 
a  soloist  in  the  open  air  aggregation  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  tourists. 

Wonder  Island  of 

Breams  Is  Real  Dream 

WONDERFUL  Isle  of  Dreams  — 
that's  the  slogan  of  WIOD,  down 
at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  and  if  ever  a 
slogan  was  borne  out  by  reality  that  of 
this  southern  station  is  an  inspiration. 
Not  only  is  the  island,  which  is  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  an  ideal  spot  for 
a  transmitter,  but  a  spot  of  rare  beauty 
besides.  Special  buildings  in  the  south- 
ern patio  style  are  grouped  about  the 
towers  which  stand  2">0  feet  high  in  the 
center  of  the  land. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  beau- 
tiful tropical  setting,  the  headquarters 
building  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Radio  buildings  in  the  country. 
\n  unusual  design  for  a  studio  or  trans- 
mitter,    a     Spanish     court     is     featured. 

The  main  studio  of  WIOD  compares 
favorably  with  those  of  the  largest  cities 
ill  the  country.  The  ceiling  is  twenty 
feet  high  and  space  is  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  thirty-five  piece  symphony 
orchestra.  It  has  been  acoustically 
treated  to  provide  the  best  broadcasting 
conditions. 

Jesse  11.  Jay  is  the  announcer  and  di- 
recting manager  of  this  Isle  of  Dreams 
station.  With  such  an  inspiring  situa- 
tion it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Jay  has 
developed  bis  station  to  such  a  high 
point   of  service  and  entertainment. 
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By  Donald  Burchard 

CELEBRATING  its  fourth  birthday, 
WSM  presented  an  anniversary  pro- 
gram that  will  live  long  in  the  minds  of 
the  listening  audience.  Five  southern 
stations  joined  in  the  festivities  called  the 
Gold-Filled  chain.  Those  included  in  the 
broadcast  were  WSB.  WMC,  WAPI, 
and  WSMB,  besides  the  birthday  station 
itself. 

The  reason  for  the  trick  name  of  the 
hookup  is  twofold,  the  principal  one 
being  that  the  program  was  a  burlesque 
of  chain  broadcasting,  filled  with  good- 
natured  hokum  about  the  various  pro- 
grams which  are  heard  regularly  each 
week  through  a  network  of  many  sta- 
tions across  the  continent. 

Phillips  Carlin,  celebrated  National 
Broadcasting  company  announcer,  Leo 
Fitzpatrick,  "The  Merry  Old  Chief"  of 
WJR,  Detroit:  Lambdin  Kay.  "The  Lit- 
tle Colonel"  of  WSB,  Atlanta,  Georgia: 
Walter  Campbell  of  WAPI,  Birming- 
ham's excellent  representative  of  the  air; 
and  Bucky  Harris,  of  WMC.  Memphis, 
left  their  microphones  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities  which  originated  at  WSM 
on  October  5.  Clyde  Randall  of  WSMB, 
New  Orleans,  on  account  of  a  heavy 
schedule  was  not  able  to  be  present. 

In  addition  to  the  guest  announcers 
who  took  part  in  the  program,  several 
of  the  outstanding  musical  organizations 
of  Nashville  added  their  able  support. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance company's  station  was  repre- 
sented on  the  air  by  members  of  its 
own  staff,  including  George  D.  Hay, 
"The  Solemn  01'  Judge."  director  and 
announcer,  and  Harry  Stone,  assistant 
director  and  announcer. 
*     *     * 

Bobby  Tucker  has  been  retained  as 
staff  pianist  in  the  studios  of  WFLA. 
Bobby  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  youngest  musicians  in  such  a 
capacity. 
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Specialists  for  Radio  Central 


A  RECENT  addition  to  staff  of 
KOIL,  Harold  Fair  is  announcer 
and  program  director.  His  musical 
experience  includes  theatrical  work, 
broadcasting,  composing  and  playing 
with  various  dance  orchestras,  in- 
cluding recording  for  Victor. 


s 

on  Staff  at  KMOX 

TWO  new  announcers,  A.  Russel 
Walker,  Jr.,  and  Homer  C.  Combs, 
have  joined  the  staff  of  KMOX.  Walker, 
who  will  be  night  announcer,  succeeds 
Gale  Curtright,  who  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  newspaper  field,  and  Combs 
will  serve  as  relief  announcer. 

Both  Walker  and  Combs  served  as  an- 
nouncers during  the  Lions  club  Better 
Baby  Show  broadcasts  over  KMOX, 
and  now  become  regular  members  of  the 
staff. 

Graduating  from  Cleveland  High 
school  in  1925,  Walker  attended  Wash- 
ington university  for  two  years,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  connected  with  the 
Superior  Hardwood  Floor  company  and 
the  law  firm  of  Strubinger  and  Tudor. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
St.  Louis  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Combs  is  a  teacher  of  science  at  the 
Webster  Groves  High  school,  coming 
from  Georgetown  college,  where  he  at- 
tended college  and  was  instructor  in 
biology.  While  at  Georgetown  he  was 
a  member  of  the  men's  glee  club  and  a 
member  of  the  champion  male  quartet 
of  Kentucky. 

*  *     * 

Using  the  weather  forecast  to  decide 
what  dress  to  wear  each  morning  is  one 
of  the  unique  services  of  WLS,  according 
to  a  listener  at  Durand,  111.  The  two 
girls  of  the  family  listen  to  the  6  a.  m. 
report  from  WLS  before  finishing  their 
dressing  for  school.  As  they  ride  five 
miles  on  horseback  to  school  each  day 
the  forecast  for  rain  or  fair  weather  is 
especially  important  in  determining  what 
to  wear,  the  girls  said. 

*  *     * 

_  Activity  is  the  key  word  at  WBBM 
since  Carnival  time  arrived.  Every  other 
Saturday  from  9:00  until  10:00  P.  M.,  the 
carnival  broadcasts.  You  would  have  an 
added  treat  if  television  were  national, 
because  you  could  see  the  dancers,  the 
trained  seals,  the  horses,  as  well  as  see 
and  hear  the  Bally  Hoo  artists. 


RICKED  Men  Behind  the  Mike  at 

World's  Largest — NBC  Chicago  Studios 


THE  men  behind  the  men  behind' 
the  microphones  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
world's  greatest  broadcasting  central — 
the  new  studios  and  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  in  Chi- 
cago— are  all  specialists  in  their  respec- 
tive work. 

Niles  Trammell,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
NBC  who  will  head  the  organization  in 
its  new  headquarters,  is  a  veteran  in  the 
Radio  industry.  Born  and  reared  in 
Georgia  and  educated  at  the  South's  fa- 
mous institution,  Swanee,  he  joined  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  soon 
after  the  World  War  and  at  the  time  of 
his  joining  the  NBC  was  their  Pacific 
Coast  sales  manager.  In  May,  1928,  he 
was  chosen  by  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany, as  manager  of  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion. So  noteworthy  was  his  work  and 
so  great  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
Chicago  division  under  his  management 
that  early  in  1929  he  was  named  a  vice- 
president  o'f  his  company. 

Don  Bernard,  program  manager  for 
the  Chicago  division,  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  type  of  Radio  pro- 
ductions that  have  established  Chicago 
as  one  of  the  foremost  program  originat- 
ing centers  in  the  country,  is  a  product 
of  Ohio.  When  but  a  boy  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  made  his  professional  de- 
but as  a  singer  and  violinist  in  motion 
picture  theatres,  and  his  Radio  debut 
over  KYW,  the  Middle  West's  pioneer 
broadcaster.  Later  he  became  manager 
of  a  station  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
from  there  went  to  the  NBC  in  New 
York.  He  is  a  finished  musician,  a  fine 
showman  and  a  good  executive. 

Howard  Luttgens,  division  engineer, 
is  a  typical  product  of  the  Radio  indus- 
try. He  is  young,  efficient,  a  product  of 
eastern  training,  and  one  of  the  most 
capable  young  engineers  in  the  country. 
He  was  sent  to  Chicago  from  the  New 
York  studios  of  the  NBC  and  in  less 
than  two  years  has  handled  some  of  the 
most  difficult  engineering  assignments 
possible  with  the  highest  possible  credit. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  good  transmis- 
sion and  quality  of  programs  from  Chi- 
cago, and  has  won  the  praise  of  engi- 
neers in  the  highest  circles. 

Frank  E.  Mullen,  director  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  NBC,  has  his  headquarters 
with  the  Chicago  division  and  is  the  man 
responsible  for  the  nationwide  transmis- 
sion of  agricultural  programs.  His  work 
with  the  National  Farm  and  Home  hour, 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
notable  broadcasts  of  infinite  value  to 
the  farmer,  has  won  the  acclaim  of  far- 
mers and  agricultural  experts  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  is  a  product  of 
mid-western  farms  and  agricultural  col- 
leges and  has  been  in  Radio  since  its 
inception — first  as  a  Radio  editor  on  ag- 
ricultural publications,  and  then  as  a 
broadcaster  and  director  of  Radio  activi- 
ties. 

J.  Oliver  Riehl,  music  supervisor,  is 
another  Chicago  division  man  who  has 
been  in  Radio  since  its  earliest  days.  He 
is  a  Pittsburgh  product  and  joined 
KDKA  soon  after  the  war  because  Ra- 
dio fascinated  him.  He  has  never  been 
able   to   throw   off   the   fascination,   and 


consequently  is  now  the  music  authority 
of  the  Windy  City  studios,  and  Ber- 
nard's most  capable  assistant. 

George  Redman,  continuity  editor,  is 
an  Illinois  product  who  polished  off  his 
writing  ability  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  won  his  first  prominence  by 
contributions  to  newspaper  columns. 
His  friendship  with  Richard  Henry  Lit- 
tle took  him  to  WGN  soon  after  he  had 
written  "finis"  on  his  college  days,  and 
from  there  he  came  to  the  NBC  a  year 
ago  last  June.  His  ability  to  use  the 
King's  English  and  a  typewriter  won 
him  praise  from  the  program  manager 
and  before  long  he  was  writing  continu- 
ity for  all  of  the  shows  out  of  Chicago. 
He  is  now  writing  the  notable  Empire 
Builders  program  from  material  he 
gathered  this  summer  during  a  month's 
tour  of  the  Northwest  and  Puget  Sound 
country. 

In  charge  of  the  Chicago  Press  Rela- 
tions department  is  another  Illinois 
Wesleyan  man — Albert  R.  Williamson 
— who  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  school 
paper  when  Redman  was  business  man- 
ager. He  is  a  veteran  newspaper  man, 
having  been  trained  on  the  famous 
Bloomington  Pantagraph,  edited  a  coun- 
try_  weekly,  learned  metropolitan  jour- 
nalism on  Mr.  Hearst's  evening  paper  in 
Chicago  and  then  managed  a  group  of 
press  association  bureaus  before  joining 
the  NBC. 

The  sales  department  in  Chicago  is 
headed  by  I.  E.  Showerman,  Chicagoan, 
University  of  Illinois  product  and  a 
thorough  advertising  man,  who  knows 
advertising  and  especially  Radio  adver- 
tising from  A  to  Z. 

The  newly  organized  Chicago  division 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  and  Con- 
cert Bureau  is  headed  by  Alex  Robb,  a 
showman  of  the  old  school,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  discovering  Radio's  most 
famous  comedians,  Amos  'n'  Andy,  and 
putting  them  on  the  high  road  to  suc- 
cess. His  experience  has  been  long  and 
varied  and  his  fine  work  known  to  al- 
most everyone  in  the  field. 
*     *     * 

It's  always  fair  weather  in  the  studios 
of  WBBM  since  Harold  Fair  arrived  to 
join  the  announcing  staff.  Harold  is  ex- 
perienced, capable,  a  fine  pianist,  and  a 
general  all  'round  good  Radio  man.  He 
came  to  WBBM  from  KOIL  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  was  chief  an- 
nouncer and  director  of  studios.  Under 
the  latter  title  comes  timing  of  pro- 
grams, checking  continuity  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  proofreader  in  a 
newspaper  office.  Versatility  is  the  word 
in  an  announcing  staff,  and  Harold 
has  "it." 

The  artists  who  appear  before  the 
microphones  of  the  WBBM  Air  Theatre, 
Chicago,  have  an  added  incentive  for 
making  perfect  broadcasts.  If  letters  are 
received  from  the  audience  about  a  per- 
former's work,  he  or  she  is  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  court  which  will' be 
held  every  Thursday  night  at  10  o'clock. 
Pat  Flanagan,  the  tough  old  Irish  judge, 
presides  on  the  bench,  and  he  hands 
down  severe  sentences  to  artists  found 
guilty  of  misdemeanors  on  the  air.  In- 
stead of  working  out  the  sentence  on  the 
rock  pile,  however,  the  artists  are  put 
to  work  before  the  microphone. 
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THE  SHOWERBATH  WHEEZE  being  put  into  action  by  Pudd'n  Rice  of  the  Maple  City  Four.     These  four  boys  specialize 
at  WLS  on  trick  arrangements  of  songs.     Helping  Al  with  his  tin  flute  and  rubber  hose  are:    Pat  Patterson,  Art  Janes  and 

Fritz  Meissner,  some  singers. 


Life  of  Lincoln  on 


A  RADIO  biography  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  being  unfolded  in  a  series  of 
weekly  dramas,  "The  Prairie  President," 
broadcast  by  WLS,  Chicago,  each  Fri- 
day evening  at  8 ::'.()  p.  m.,  CST. 

The  picure  of  Lincoln's  pioneer  family, 
their  hardships  in  Kentucky  and  migra- 
tion to  Indiana  and  Illinois  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  biography  which  began 
November  1.  Week  by  week  the  WLS 
broadcasts  trace  the  life  of  Lincoln.  The 
"rail  splitter"  as  a  youth  in  the  Middle 
West,  as  a  promising  lawyer,  as  the  sol- 
dier, the  town  philosopher,  and  finally 
as  the  president  of  the  LTnited  States 
passes  before  the  WLS  microphone  in  a 
variety  of  dramatic  episodes. 
•  Through  the  trials  and  events  of  Civil 
War  Lincoln's  life  will  be  followed  until 
his  tragic  assassination  at  Ford's  theatre 
in  Washington.  Interwoven  with  the 
thread  of  Lincoln's  life  is  the  story  of  the 
American  people  and  their  customs, 
home  life,  and  their  work  during  past 
decades.  Because  of  the  immense 
amount  of  material  available  the  biog- 
raphy will  extend  over  two  years  of 
broadcasting,  leaving  no  gap  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Great  Emancipator's  life. 
Documents,  books,  pamphlets  and  old 
newspapers  contemporary  with  the  Lin- 


coln period  have  been  combed  by  Ray- 
mond Warren,  author  of  the  series,  in 
search  for  accurate  historical  material. 
Although  possessing  one  of  the  out- 
standing collections  of  Lincoln  books 
and  objects  in  the  country,  Warren,  a 
prominent  Chicago  author  and  artist,  has 
searched  in  many  states  for  anecdotes 
and  sidelights  of  human  interest  on  the 
great  president. 

Many  months  were  spent  by  Warren 
living  with  old  settlers  in  the  Middle 
West  who  knew  Lincoln  personally. 
From  the  author's  home  town,  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  came  anecdotes  and  stories  of 
Lincoln  who  often  visited  the  river  town 
when  a  young  Illinois  lawyer.  Cor- 
respondence with  other  students  of 
Lincoln  resulted  in  a  wealth  of  material 
to  use.  Authentic  programs  of  cere 
monies  and  meetings  where  Lincoln  ap- 
peared have  been  used  to  construct  the 
individual  dramas.  Campaign  songs,  war 
songs,  and  old  folk  tunes  handed  down 
from  the  Civil  War  days  will  appear 
frequently  throughout  the  series. 

The  biography  on  the  air  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented   by   a    complete   book    of    the 
series  which  will  be  published  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  broadcasts. 
*     *     + 

\  middle-aged  woman  with  an  urge  to 
do  something  applied  at  NBC  recently 
for  a  place  on  the  programs. 

"What  can  you  do?"  she  was  asked. 

"Bake  and   sew,"  she  answered. 
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WHK  IX  its  programs  for  the  Win- 
ter season  will  bring  to  its  audience 
the  best  to  be  had  in  dance  music.  The 
broadcasts  of  Kay  Kyser  and  his  orches- 
tra are  from  the  Bamboo  Gardens.  This 
band  originated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  during  Kyser's  senior 
year.  All  of  the  members  of  the  band 
graduated  from  the  University  a  year 
later  and  came  North  to  New  York 
Gity  where  they  were  featured  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  company.  \\  bile 
in  the  East  they  also  made  recordings 
for  Victor.  The  band  consists  of  twelve 
men  and  their  instrumentation  includes 
two  pianos  with  both  their  brass  and  sax 
sections  doubling  on  many  novel  instru- 
ments. 

Lines  are  being  installed  in  the  Picca- 
dilly for  the  programs  to  he  played  by 
Mickey  Katz  and  his  orchestra.  No 
introduction  need  be  made  of  Mickey 
Katz,  for  he  is  one  Radio  artist  whose 
name  is  on  the  lips  of  everyone. 

Sammy  Watkins  and  his  orchestra  will 
continue  on  the  program  of  WHK.  The 
remaining  dance  hands  on  schedule  will 
continue  to  he  I'd  Pay  and  his  Bedford 
Glens  Orchestra:  Stubby  Gordon  and  his 
Orchestra  from  Victors  and  Treg  Brown 
from  the  Chili  Madrid. 
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KNOWN  as  one  of  the  outstanding  singing  trios  of  the  air,  the  announcers 
trio  of  WMBI  is  listened  to  in  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the  nation. 
Loveless,  program  director,  is  a  versatile  man,  singing  tenor,  playing  the  organ, 
as  well  ^as  arranging  the  programs.  Hermanson,  also  a  minister,  sings  baritone, 
is  also  a  handy  man  at  almost  anything  in  the  studio.  King,  in  addition  to  his 
ability  as  announcer,  renders  vocal  selections  and  sings  bass  in  the  trio. 


King  Taste 


Trio 


MUSICAL  MELANGE,  a  program 
fashioned  of  the  most  delicate 
works  of  the  masters,  now  appears 
weekly  under  the  baton  of  Gaston  du 
Moulin,  conductor  of  the  WGN  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  It  is  a  Sunday  after- 
noon concert,  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  Sabbath. 

Announceinents  will  be  of  the  instruc- 
tive nature,  give  biographical  notes  on 
the  composers  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  was  done. 

The  WGN  Symphony  orchestra  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  concert 
organizations  performing  for  the  Radio 
exclusively.  Most  of  the  musicians  are 
men  of  national  and  international  reputa- 
tion. 

Pat  Earnes,  chief  studio  announcer  of 
WGN.  Chicago,  first  tried  his  hand  at 
the  drama  in  productions  of  the  silver 
screen.  That,  of  course,  was  in  what  he 
refers  to  as  the  "old  days,"  before  the 
days  of  the  celluloid. 

Pat  says  that  on  their  small  sized  lot, 
they  were  engaged  in  making  sports  pic- 
tures. They  covered  baseball,  football, 
swimming  and  tennis.  All  of  them  had 
plenty  of  action.  Finally,  however,  they 
came  to  fishing.  They  were  stumped. 
Their  pond  was  empty.  The  fisherman 
sat  still.  The  cameraman  ground.  The 
flies  buzzed,  but  no  action.  No  sex  ap- 
peal. Just  a  man  in  a  boat,  inspecting  his 
contented  worm  at  regular  intervals. 

Ah!  Pat  the  original  to  the  rescue! 
He  dived  into  a  trunk  and  produced  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  of  some  dancing 
nymphs.  They  had  the  fisherman  doze 
off,  and  hitched  up  the  nymphs  for  a 
dream,  and  their  fishing  shot  was  done. 


TALK  about  lucky  breaks!  The  three 
boys  who  sing  as  the  King  Taste 
Trio  at  WLW  certainly  had  theirs.  Bill 
Hibbs,  Johnny  Free  and  Vic  Armstrong 
were  three  high  school  chums  in  Ulrichs- 
ville,  Ohio,  harmonizing  around  any  old 
piano  that  happened  to  be  handy.  In- 
spired by  local  acclaim,  they  set  out  and 
made  a  tour  of  small  Radio  stations 
around  Ohio. 

Assured  by  their  Radio  appearances, 
they  picked  out  a  day  to  attempt  the  big 
Crosley  station  in  Cincinnati.  What  a 
day!  The  one  day  when  the  sponsors  of 
the  King  Taste  Night  club  happened  to 
be  at  WLW.  The  sponsors  heard  the 
boys  sing.  They  liked  them.  They 
hired  them  as  exclusive  entertainers  for 
their  program.  Commercial  contracts, 
by  the  way,  are  the  most  coveted,  be- 
cause they  pay  the  most. 

Now  Bill  and  Johnny  and  Vic  have 
moved  to  Cincinnati.  They  sing  once 
every  week  on  the  King  Taste  Night 
club  and  they  do  nothing  else.  Pretty 
soft,  yes? 

They    should    be    called    the    Lucky 
Three  after  that  experience. 
*     *     * 

A  feature  that  became  popular  during 
its  first  presentation  has  been  scheduled 
for  regular  broadcast  over  WENR.  It 
is  known  as  the  "Musical  Memory  Al- 
bum" and  is  to  be  heard  each  Sunday 
afternoon  at  4:40  p.  m.  central  standard 
time.  The  idea  was  worked  out  by 
Everett  Mitchell,  chief  announcer,  and 
Howard  Neumiller,  musical  director. 
During  the  broadcast,  the  musical  com- 
positions of  a  well  known  composer, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  alive  at  the 
present  time,  willbe  given.  Each  broad- 
cast, however,  will  be  restricted  to  the 
one  composer. 


MORGAN  L.  EASTMAN,  manager 
of  WENR,  has  started  something. 
This  time  it  is  a  theme  song  for  each 
day  of  the  month,  an  innovation  in 
broadcasting  technique.  Inaugurated  in 
October,  the  theme  song  for  each  day  of 
the  month  is  the  same.  In  other  words, 
if  Ben  Bolt  is  the  song  for  the  fifteenth, 
it  will  be  repeated  on  the  same  day  of 
the  ensuing  month,  and  the  fifteenth  of 
succeeding  months. 

The  audience  will  be  asked  to  select 
its  favorites  and  ultimately  the  themes 
will  be  made  up  entirely  from  requests 
of  the  listeners.  During  the  period  of 
the  broadcast,  the  theme  selection  will 
be  played  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  and 
each  time  with  a  different  musical  ar- 
rangement. Thus  far  twenty-four  ar- 
rangements of  the  same  number  have 
been  worked  out  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Eastman,  Howard  Neu- 
miller, musicaldirector;  Everett  Mitch- 
ell, chief  announcer,  and  Gale  Swift, 
assistant  manager.  These  range  all  the 
way  from  full  orchestra  to  vocal  solo. 

Among  the  selections  that  have  been 
chosen  thus  far  as  theme  songs  are:  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,  Annie  Laurie,  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling;  Alice, 
Where  Art  Thou',  Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold  and  Annie  Roonie. 

The  station's  listeners  have  been  asked 
to  give  their  opinion  of  the  innovation. 
The  idea  came  from  Harry  Lawrence, 
staff  continuity  writer  and  author  of 
"The  Smith  Family"  sketches. 
*     *     * 

Over  a  hundred — that  is  the  record 
boasted  by  the  Smith  Family  sketch, 
program  feature  at  WENR.  This  total 
includes  90  original  plays  and  ten  repeat 
performances.  All  of  the  plays  were 
written  by  Harry  Lawrence,  staff  con- 
tinuity writer,  and  were  given  by  WENR 
players.  The  last  forty  or  more  of  these 
were  under  the  direction  of  Lester  Lu- 
ther. 


CLARENCE  KOCH,  chief  an- 
nouncer of  KFEQ,  has  been  with 
the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  station  for  nine 
years.  One  of  the  original  organizers 
of  the  station,  Koch's  enthusiasm 
and  ability  have  been  instrumental  in 
developing  its  resources  and  service. 
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Milwaukee  Diners 


DINNER  hour  in  Milwaukee  has 
taken  on  an  added  attraction — some- 
thing more  than  the  rather  prosaic 
process  of  stowing  away  food.  For 
WTMJ,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  station, 
is  broadcasting  a  program  called  Around 
the  Dinner  Table.  This  feature  is  on  the 
air  every  evening  from  6  to  7,  except 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  when  the 
time  is  shortened.  On  Wednesday  it  is 
from  6:30  to  7,  and  on  Thursday  from 
6  to  6:30. 

Glenn  Welty,  who  has  recently  joined 
the  WTMJ  staff  as  head  musical  ar- 
ranger and  conductor,  personally  directs 
the  18-piece  symphonic  orchestra  which 
plays  during  the  Around  the  Dinner 
Table  hour. 

Mr.  Welty,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  old  school  of  legitimate  musicians 
who  have  been  able  to  adapt  classical 
standards  to  the  new  trends  in  musical 
mediums,  is  well  known  in  Wisconsin 
musical  circles.  For  six  months  he  was 
engaged  in  arranging  material  for  Gene 
Goldkette's  Studebaker  hour,  a  National 
Broadcasting  company  program.  He  is 
known  as  a  theatre  musical  director, 
vaudeville  headliner  and  coach  of  the 
Milwaukee  Athletic  club  orchestra. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Dinner  Table 
feature  is  varied.  With  specially  arranged 
orchestrations  of  jazz  as  a  nucleus,  it 
also  includes  semi-rhythmic  and  purely 
classical  numbers.  The  wide  range  in 
types  of  music  to  be  played  calls  for  a 
great  diversification  in  musicians  and 
instruments. 

Among  those  who  compose  the  or- 
chestra are  Frank  De  Bona,  Chicago 
harpist,  and  Frank  Uyvari,  accordion 
player  who  was  formerly  a  member  of 
Arnold  Johnson's  and  Frankie  Cortell's 
orchestra  and  of  Paul  Whiteman's  col- 
legians. 

*     *     # 

Eighty  different  kinds  of  Radio  fea- 
tures crowded  into  a  ten-minute  program 
was  the  stunt  put  over  by  WENR  in  its 
Radio  Manager's  Nightmare.  The  pro- 
duction was  so  intricate  that  it  required 
three  rehearsals  and  the  presence  in  the 
studio  of  every  person  on  the  staff. 


THIS  diminutive  young  lady,  Mar- 
garet Starr  of  WTMJ,  is  an  au- 
thority on  fan  mail.  Her  daily  organ 
program  over  the  Milwaukee  station 
brings  in  more  applause  than  any 
other  feature.  Black  hair,  dark  eyes, 
and  95  pounds  of  It — That's  Mar- 
garet Starr  for  you. 


SOFT  lulling  music  of  the  Hawaiian  Trio  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  WMBD.  Everything  except  the  swish  of  Hula  skirts  goes  into  their  very 
realistic  and  tuneful  melodies.    Van  Dyke,  Hoyt  and  Weber  compose  this  team. 


s 

SYMPHONY  music  as  rendered  by  the 
symphony  orchestra  at  WEBC  has 
achieved  a  widespread  popularity.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Foca  di  Leo,  this 
group  of  musicians  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  organizations  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Maestro  di  Leo,  as  mu- 
sical director  of  the  Voice  of  the  North, 
conducts  many  other  programs,  among 
which  his  Floorwalkers  is  most  prom- 
inent. He  is  recognized  the  country 
over  as  a  musician  of  rare  ability.  He 
was   engaged   by  the   station   last   year, 

having  come  directly  from  Naples,  Italy. 

*  *     * 

Doing  new  things  with  old  instruments 
feature  the  informal  WLS  programs. 
Among  the  queer  combinations  listeners 
hear  are  jewsharps  twanging  away  with 
pipe  organ  and  piano:  the  old  fashioned 
dulcimer  accompanied  by  mandolin; 
Pudd'n  Rice  of  the  Maple  City  i  with 
his  fantastic  invention,  the  "Showerbath 
\\  heeze,"  made  out  of  a  tin  flute  with  six 

feet  of  rubbing  tubing. 

*  *    * 

i  )ne  announcement  on  the  W  I  S 
National  Barn  dance  about  how  the  gang 
would  like  to  hear  from  all  the  "Nells 
who  listen  to  Bradley  Kincaid  sing  "Give 
My  Love  to  Nell"  resulted  in  38  separate 
and  distinct  members  of  the  "Nell"  fra- 
ternity writing  in. 


re 

PEORIA,  that  Illinois  city  of  vaude- 
ville gags  and  jokes  of  various  na- 
tures, did  at  least  one  thing  for  the 
world  when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  birth 
of  Marian  and  Jim.  Jordan  is  the  last 
name,  in  case  you  didn't  recognize  this 
famous  team   from  WENR.    Chicago. 

Jim  has  been  an  entertainer  all  his  life, 
except  for  a  short  spell  when  lie  tried 
the  selling  game.  Always  something  ol 
a  song  bird,  he  studied  and  became  pro- 
ficient under  the  tutelage  of  E.  Warren 
K  Howe  at  the  American  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Me  has  sung  over  WIBO, 
WBBM,  WGN  and  WENR. 

Marian  is  something  oi  an  old  stager 
too.  With  her  husband  she  was  at  least 
one-half  of  the  team  known  as  the  Jor- 
dans  in  a  vaudeville  skit.  She  studied 
music  at  Runnell's  School  oi  Music. 
Peoria,  and  later  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

The  Jordans  got   their  start  in  broad- 

ing  one  day  when  they  were  visiting 

.it  \\  I  BO.    Dared  to  sing  in  front  oi  the 

microphone    they    scored    an    immediate 

success  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since. 

*     *     * 

Ted  Weems  and  his  hand  have  the 
rhythm  and  cadence  that  make  you  roll 
hack  the  rug,  yank  grandpa  off  his  couch 
and  trip  the  light  fantastic.    WBBM  has 

signed   th-"i   up   for  the   winter. 


RAMBLING,  rambling,  over  the  dancing  floor,  to  paraphrase   rather  crudely  an  old  favorite,  is  the  business  of  this  exceed- 
ingly attractive  band  at  KMOX.    And  they  call  themselves  the  Ramblers,  at  that. 


GREAT  things  are  transpiring  down 
at  station  WMBD  in  that  city  famed 
in  vaudeville  wisecrackery,  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  announcer's  voice  wafting  to 
thousands  of  listeners  throughout  the 
Central  West,  and  signing  off  with  the 
familiar  appellation,  "WMBD  on  the 
World's  Most  Beautiful  Drive,"  comes 
from  a  new,  luxurious  and  spacious 
studio  installed  on  a  lavish  scale  in  the 
Mayer  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  down- 
town business  district.  Substantial  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  trans- 
mitting equipment  at  Peoria  Heights,  in- 
cluding a  lofty  pinnacle  of  a  broadcast- 
ing tower,  and  the  winter  will  see  more 
pretentious  commercial  recognition  on 
the  part  of  industries  in  which  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  abounds,  than  ever 
before. 

All  in  all,  the  station  appears  to  be  on 
the   threshold   of  a  deserved  expansion. 

The  new  studios  have  already  attracted 
such  stellar  Radio  lights  as  "Uncle  Bob" 
Walter  WnVn,  of  KYW;  Charles  Cor- 
rell,  the  "Andy"  of  the  famous  "Amos 
n'  Andy"  team  of  WMAQ;  Quin  Ryan, 
of  WGN;  Howard  Nuemiller,  musical 
director  of  WENR,  and  other  artists  of 
equal  prominence.  The  guest  register 
of  the  attractive  new  quarters  of  the 
Illinois  station  reads  like  a  Radio  "who's 
who?"  These  have  declared  the  three 
new  broadcasting  rooms,  their  equipment 
and  expensive  furnishings  on  a  par  with 
metropolitan  studios  of  Chicago,  New 
York  and  other  large  cities.  They  are 
installed  in  the  Mayer  hotel,  which  also 
houses  the  offices  and  audition  quarters 
of  Charles  C.  Adams,  operator  of  the 
station. 

It  is  the  versatility  and  caliber  of 
WMBD    programs    that    have    won    so 


many  listeners  throughout  the  corn  belt. 
Morning  hears  the  voice  of  Announcer 
Bill  Abbott  and  assistants  in  a  series  of 
household  programs,  recipes,  sugges- 
tions as  to  family  budgets  and  market 
reports.  Early  afternoon  is  given  over 
to  commercial  announcements  inter- 
spersed by  numbers  by  a  dance  and 
symphony  orchestra  and  studio  staff 
artists.  In  the  evening  artists  from  Pe- 
oria and  surrounding  cities  combine  in 
an  attractive  series  of  numbers. 


\gain  on 

DR.  FREDERICK  STOCK  and  the 
world  famous  Chicago  Symphony 
orchestra  is  again  on  the  air  this  year 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Standard 
Oil  company  of  Indiana,  through  the 
NBC  chain. 

Because  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  the  famous  musicians  last  year, 
when  they  consented  to  broadcast  for  the 
first  time  over  a  wide  network  of  sta- 
tions, Dr.  Stock  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  give  another  series  of.  con- 
certs this  season. 

The  hour  of  truly  great  music,  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Stock,  is 
broadcast  2:00  to  3:00  p.  m.,  Central 
time,  each  Sunday  afternoon  from  the 
Chicago  NBC  studios. 

Acclaimed  by  music  critics  both  in 
America  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  finest 
musical  organizations  in  the  world,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  orchestra  has  estab- 
lished a  firm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
American  music  lovers,  and  last  year 
won  nation-wide  praise  for  their  series 
of  Sunday  concerts  under  the  same 
sponsorship. 

Every  modern  broadcasting  facility 
that  engineers  have  devised  will  be  used 
to  make  the  reproduction  of  every  note 
heard  by  the  Radio  audience  faithful  to 
the  finest  degree.  Dr.  Stock  has  placed 
his  approval  on  the  broadcast. 


on  Columbia  Chain 

NEW  and  modernized  throughout,  and 
boasting  a  hookup  with  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  system,  KSCJ,  the 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  Journal  station,  is 
again  on  the  air  after  having  undergone 
a  thorough  renovation.  Neither  time  nor 
effort  was  spared  in  equipping  the 
Journal  station  with  the  latest  transmit- 
ting apparatus,  a  new  location  for  the 
plant  and  many  other  new  features. 

Although  KSCJ  is  still  operating  on 
1,000  watts,  new  features  have  made  it 
possible  to  concentrate  the  waves  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  make  for  better  recep- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  distance  at 
which  the  station's  programs  may  be 
heard  is  at  least  trebled. 

Special  events,  music,  sermons  and 
other  programs  from  21  different  points 
in  Sioux  City  can  be  broadcast  by  re- 
mote control  over  the  Journal  station 
now. 

The  studios,  remodeled  and  re- 
equipped,  remain  at  their  old  location  in 
the  city.  New  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled throughout,  assuring  a  more  even 
quality  of  transmission.  In  announcing 
the  tieup  with  the  Columbia  system,  the 
directors  of  KSCJ  plan  to  use  only  the 
best  of  the  chain  programs  at  first,  but 
later  on  will  use  more  and  more  of  the 
Columbia  programs  until  all  of  the  offer- 
ings are  re-broadcast. 

In  addition  to  the  feature  services, 
KSCJ  continues  to  broadcast  exceptional 
programs  of  entertainment  provided  by 
regular  KSCJ  entertainers.  A  host  of 
entertainers  unite  to  give  varied  pro- 
grams that  will  please  everyone,  includ- 
ing the  Journal  Joy  boys,  KSCJ  Little 
Symphony  orchestra,  the  Singing  Cre- 
oles, Stanley's  Aristocrats,  the  Missis- 
sippi Meadow  Lark  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Sioux  City  School  of  Music. 
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By  Don  Malin 

Musical  Director  of  WLS 

"Since  Singing  is  so  go  ode  a  T  hinge 
I  wish  all  Men  would  learne  to  Singe." 

WILLIAM  BYRD,  organist  of  the 
Chape!  Royal  and  official  musician 
to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  penned 
the  above  couplet  in  1585  as  a  preface  to 
"Psalms,  Sonets  and  Songs  of  Sadness 
and  Pietie." 

Men  learned  "to  singe"  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Thomas  Morley,  friend  of 
Shakespeare  and  a  composer  of  talent, 
tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  "Good  Queen 
Bess"  the  madrigal  books  were  passed 
around  after  the  evening  meal  and  that 
any  guest  who  failed  to  sing  his  part 
readily  was  regarded  with  that  mixture 
of  scorn  and  pity  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  fail  to  cultivate  the  social 
graces. 

In  these  hurried  modern  times  it  is 
easy  to  take  our  music  second-handed, 
particularly  since  Radio  and  the  phono- 
graph have  made  the  art  of  the  world's 
finest  musicians  available  to  every  home. 
We  believe  at  WLS,  however,  that  Wil- 
liam Byrd  was  right,  and  that  "all  men," 
insofar  as  they  are  capable,  should 
"learne  to  singe." 

It  is  this  ideal  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
which  by  the  way  was  held  also  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  during  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  centuries,  that  we  are 
seeking  to  revive  at  WLS  through  our 
season  of  choral  music  which  annually 
offers  to  our  listeners  the  music  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  best  choral  societies 
in  Chicago  and  the  vicinity.  During  each 
Fall  and  Winter  approximately  three 
thousand  men  and  women  appear  before 
our  microphones  as  members  of  these 
choirs  and  choral  bodies.   Among  all  our 


OCTAVIO  BERMUDEZ  announces 
in  Spanish  the  Los  Amigos  pro- 
gram broadcast  by  WLW  each  week 
for  its  Latin-American  listeners.  Ber- 
mudez  was  an  Argentine  gaucho 
(cowboy)  before  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  also  sings  songs 
of  the  Pampas. 


M 


IGHTY   nice  people,   these  Jordans.      Yep,   the   same,    Marian   and   Jim   of 
WENR,  Chicago.     They  hail  from  Peoria,  but  it  was  a  long  hail  ago  and 
they  have  lived  it  down 


broadcasters  none  are  more  enthusias- 
tically interested  in  their  programs  than 
the  group  singers.  Many  of  the  organiza- 
tions rehearse  weekly  for  several  months 
in  preparation  for  one  or  two  broadcasts. 

This  enthusiasm  is  projected  through 
the  microphones.  Anyone  who  hears 
Dr.  Daniel  Protheroe  direct  his  seventy 
Welshmen  of  the  Chicago  Welsh  Male 
choir  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  genuine  joy 
and  satisfaction  with  which  they  sing 
"Mifawny"  or  "Land  of  My  Fathers." 
The  true  mission  of  music — bringing 
happiness  to  human  hearts — is  achieved 
when  D.  A.  Clippinger  leads  his  fifty 
members  of  the  Chicago  Madrigal  club 
through  the  mazes  of  a  six  part  madrigal. 
Music  brings  rest  and  enjoyment  when 
the  seventy-five  men  of  the  Swift  and 
Company  Male  chorus  or  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  group  of  125  people 
gather  for  a  rehearsal  or  a  concert  after 
a  day's  work  in  a  great  industrial 
organization. 

When  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  choir  assemble 
to  sing  the  ethereally  beautiful  anthems 
of  the  Russian  and  Catholic  churches 
there  is  a  feeling  of  having  clone  some- 
thing towards  making  the  world  a  hap- 
pier place  to  live  in,  And  the  best  part 
of  it  is  that  the  happiness  felt  by  these 
singers  is  transmitted  to  the  listeners. 
The  joy  of  singing  together  is  a  force 
which  welds  people  together,  making  of 
them  better  friends,  better  citizens.  It  is 
that  force  which  we  seek  to  develop  in 
our  program  plan  at  WLS,  the  Prairie 
Parmer  station. 

This  has  prompted  us  to  equip  a  studio 
especially  for  choirs,  and  it  is  to  help  this 
cause  that  our  engineers  have  given 
many  hours  of  experimenting  to  solve 
the  problems  of  broadcasting  large 
groups  of  singers  in  a  clearly  articulated, 
well  balanced  manner. 

Centuries  ago  people  expressed  in 
poetry  and  sone  what  was  in  their  hearts. 


Out  of  their  expressions  came  folk  songs. 
The  appeal  of  folk  songs  is  greatest  when 
people  can  join  their  voices  in  singing. 
Listen  to  Prof.  J.  Wesley  Tones  and  his 
Metropolitan  Church  choir  in  one  of 
their  four  or  five  hundred  Negro  spiritu- 
als and  you  have  the  true  essence  of  folk 
music.  Equally  is  this  true  of  the  splen- 
did German,  Russian,  French.  Polish. 
Lithuanian,  and  Swedish  organizations 
which  sing  from  WLS. 

Lastly,  attention  to  choral  music  as  a 
part  of  our  program  plan  at  WLS  has 
opened  to  our  listeners  a  vast  treasure 
house  of  music,  the  pages  of  which  open 
only  to  "those  who  sing  together."  Or- 
chestras and  soloists  do  not  have  the  key 
to  this  trove  of  song  and  melody:  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  direct  our 
choral  organiaztions.  Our  choral  music 
season  presents  an  infinite  variety  oi  the 
works  of  the  world's  most  talented  and 
inspired  composers. 

On  one  night  it  may  be  a  Palestrina 
motet,  sung  by  the  Paulist  Choristers  of 
Chicago.  Another  time  it  may  be  a  Bach 
chorale  offered  by  the  youns  men  of  the 
Elmhurst  College  Glee  Club.  It  may  be 
"I  Love  My  Love"  or  some  equally  at- 
tractive old  English  folk  song,  sung  by 
the  WLS  Singers.  Then  again  we  hear 
the  majestic  choruses  of  "The  Messiah" 
coming  from  the  New  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  choirs,  or  the  eight  part 
anthems  oi  Russia,  sung  a  capella  and 
from  memory  by  the  300  hoys  and  girls 
of  the  Senn  High  School  chorus. 
*     *     * 

ONE  of  Chicago's  pioneer  announcers. 
Jack  Nelson,  is  now  achieving  fame 
<>n  Broadway  as  a  playwright,  in  col- 
laboration with  Clyde  North  and  \lhert 
i'.  Fuller,  Jack  has  written  Rem  •'  •  Con- 
trol, produced  and  marked  for  success  On 
the  Great  White  Waj 

Nelson  broke  into  the  air  lines  in  the 
old  days  of  WDAP,  a  100-watter  that 
once  hovered  atop  the  Drake  hotel. 
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OiX  Years  Ago  Omaha 

Jk3  Started  Sending  Its 

Voice  A  cross  the  Continent 

Until  Nearly  Everyone 

Had  Heard  WOW 


"XQEST  HAS  WOW  OF  A 

STATION  in  WOW 


THEY'RE  hot  stuff!  Just  take  a  look  at  those  fur  coats  and  the  high-powered 
fan  to  keep  them  cool.  Why  the  coats  ?  To  keep  the  heat  from  burning  things 
and  the  fans  help.  Who  are  they?  The  Battery  Boys  of  WNAX,  the 
Gurnee  Seed  and  Nursery  station  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 


up 


Hays  Is  Leader  of 


s 


EMPIRE  BUILDERS,  who  drama- 
tized the  discovery,  settlement  and 
early  history  of  the  West  in  a  series  of 
Radio  programs  last  year,  have  returned 
to  the  air  in  a  new  series  dramatizing 
the  modern  development  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  series  of 
broadcasts  through  the  NBC  Coast-to- 
Coast  System. 

Harvey  Hays,  who  was  heard  as  the 
Old  Pioneer  last  year,  plays  a  leading 
part  in  the  modern  drama  programs 
which  center  around  American  business 
men  whose  enterprises  are  building 
cities,  railroads  and  factories  where  the 
Indian  and  buffalo  once  roamed  at  will. 

The  series  represents  an  innovation  in 
the  writing  of  continuities  for  Radio 
dramas  in  that  the  scripts  are  the  orig- 
inal works  of  writers,  who  were  sent  to 
the  West  and  Northwest  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  locale  of  the  stories 
and  gather  background  and  local  color. 
Several  well  known  writers  of  Western 
stories  also  contributed  specially  written 
playlets. 

The  first  dramalogue  told  the  story  of 
a  young  Easterner  whose  faith  in  the 
West     determined     the     location     of    a 


branch  factory  of  a  large  Eastern  com- 
pany. A  beautiful  girl  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  helps  change  the  course  of  the 
West's  development  and  brings  added 
complications  and  interest  to  the  playlet. 
Musical  selections  harmonized  with  the 

scenes. 

*  *     * 

ALL  carrier  pigeon  activities  of  the 
United  States  Navy  have  been  abol- 
ished and  the  navy  will  send  all  its  mes- 
sages by  Radio,  it  has  been  announced 
by  the  navy  department.  Four  hundred 
birds  will  be  kept  at  the  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
naval  air  station,  and  the  naval  station 
at  Cuam,  but  will  not  be  used  in  regular 
message  service.  The  Anacostia,  D.  C, 
naval  air  station  lofts  now  have  the 
greatest  number  of  prize-winning  birds. 

*  *     * 

Milton  J.  Cross,  prize  announcer  of 
NBC,  leads  a  bevy  of  the  youngest 
Radio  stars  heard  each  Sunday  morning 
in  the  "Children's  Hour,"  to  a  personal 
concert  appearance  at  State  Teachers 
College,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

*  *     * 

For  the  first  time  since  his  advent  as 
conductor  of  the  Capitol  Grand  Orches- 
tra, Yasha  Bunchuk,  famous  cellist,  was 
heard  in  a  cello  solo  in  commemoration 
of  the  Jewish  holiday,  Yom  Kippur, 
playing  the  famous  Hebrew  chant,  "Kol 
Nidre." 


By  Donald  Burchard 

ONE  of  the  usual  things  Radio  sta- 
tions undergo  is  a  change  of  person- 
nel. It's  been  about  two  years  since 
Radio  Digest  had  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  personalities  who 
help  to  maintain  WOW's  reputation  for 
uniqueness  and  originality,  as  well  as 
popularity. 

Six  years  ago,  when  Radio  programs 
were  a  family  event  the  City  of  Omaha, 
through  its  powerful  new  Station  WOW 
(then  WOAW)  became  familiar  to  the 
nation  as  the  city  whose  Radio  station 
could  be  depended  upon  day  in  and  day 
out  for  good  programs  and  good  recep- 
tion. That  was  proved  when  WOW  set 
a  world's  record  for  letters,  telegrams, 
post-cards  and  long  distance  'phone 
calls,  totalling  187,000  in  response  to  a 
single  evening's  broadcast. 

WOW  is  now  an  affiliated  station  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company's 
Red  network.  It  continues  to  serve  mid- 
western  listeners  with  musical,  educa- 
tional, dramatic  and  civil  features,  aug- 
menting its  national  programs  with  in- 
teresting and  high  class  local  entertain- 
ment. 

Among  its  prominent  services  are  the 
daily  broadcast,  morning  and  afternoon, 
of  police  bulletins  directly  from  the  po- 
lice headquarters.  In  this  way,  WOW 
aids  the  Omaha  police  forces  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals,  the  location  of 
lost  persons  and  property,  and  in  the 
recovery  of  stolen  goods.  Police  educa- 
tional broadcasts  in  the  promotion  of 
safety,  have  also  won  wide  attention. 
Omaha  has  a  juvenile  police  traffic  squad 
of  several  hundred  boys  who  have  re- 
duced automobile  fatalities  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  These  boys  periodically 
broadcast  over  WOW. 

Another  important  service  is  the  daily 
broadcast  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  Sioux 
City,  Kansas  City  live  stock  quotations. 
These  reports  are  broadcast  from  WOW 
six  times  each  day  right  from  the  Live- 
stock Exchange  building  in  South  Omaha 
by  Charles  Bruce,  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  bureau 
of  market  news.  Thousands  of  farmers 
depend  upon  WOW  for  such  market 
news   as   affect   agricultural   economics. 

WOW's  educational  features  have 
been  growing  with  remarkable  rapidity 
and  scope.  It  regularly  broadcasts  pro- 
grams of  Creighton  university  and  the 
University  of  Omaha.  These  programs 
consist  of  educational  talks,  dramatic 
presentations  and  music.  They  appeal 
particularly  to  students.  It  is  planned  to 
augment  these  programs  with  regular 
features  sponsored  by  the  Midland  Col- 
lege of  Fremont  and  Bellevue  college. 
Regular  educational  talks  are  also  broad- 
cast by  representatives  of  the  County 
Medical  association,  Nebraska  Parents- 
Teachers  council,  and  the  Nebraska  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs.  Periods  are 
also  conducted  by  the  Omaha  public 
library  and  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
which  twice  daily  broadcasts  news  items. 
Book  reviews  are  broadcast  twice 
weekly. 

Extensive  educational  and  civil  service 
features  are  by  no  means  an  incidental 
arrangement.  The  station  management 
realizes  that  such  service  is  the  funda- 
mental function  of  a  Radio  station  and 
has  consciously  built  up  this  elaborate 
program.     In  fact,  plans  are  in  the  em- 
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JUST  real  folks,  those  Old  Time  entertainers  heard  regularly    over  KFKB.     From  left  to  right  you  see:     Roy  Hall,  guitar; 
Forrest  Larkan,  piano;   Sam  McRee,  Jr.,  harp;   Elmer  Allen,    guitar;   Rudy  McRee,  singer;   Uncle  Bob  Larkan,  fiddle;   Sam 

McRee,    Sr.,   fiddle;    Mildred   McRee,   banjo   and   singer. 


bryo  for  enlargement  of  this  type  of 
service.  At  present,  valuable  information 
is  given  to  the  large  and  varied  Radio 
audience  through  the  bulletins  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  "Nebraska  uni- 
versity and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  addition,  the  operation  of 
national  government  is  presented  in  de- 
tail by  a  twice-daily  broadcast  of  the 
I".  S.  Daily  News  service. 

In  this  way,  WOW  justifies  the  favor- 
able assignment  of  the  Federal  Radio 
commission,  and  utilizes  its  6/7ths  time 
en  the  preferred  590  kilocycle  frequency 
with  the  most  valuable  features  obtain- 
able. While  serving  as  an  outlet  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  company  and  fur- 
nishing its  listeners  with  important  and 
high-class  national  programs,  through 
its  local  features  WOW  retains  that  in- 
dividuality which  made  it  a  WOW  from 
the  first  day  of  its  brilliant  career. 

W.  A.  Fraser,  President  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  Life  Insurance  asso- 
ciation, which  owns  and  operates  WOW, 
•has  laid  down  the  broad  policy  of  win- 
ning public  good  will  with  real,  practical 
types  of  service.  Mr.  Fraser,  for  twenty 
years  a  leader  in  the  insurance  field,  has 
made  the  station  the  progressive  medium 
tor  bringing  the  fraternal  message  of  the 
Association  directly  into  millions  of 
homes.  The  director  of  the  station,  Or- 
son Stiles,  has  ably  carried  out  Mr. 
Fraser's  liberal  policy. 

Other  members  of  the  efficient  staff 
include:  Eugene  Konecky,  poet,  book 
reviewer  and  commercial  director;  Marie 
Kieny,  program  director  and  pianist; 
Frank  Mcintosh,  chief  operator;  Ezra 
Mcintosh  and  Joseph  Eaton,  an- 
nouncers; William  Kotera  and  Roy 
Glanton,  operators;  Dorothy  Cogswell, 
hostess-pianist;  Margaret  Cook,  secre- 
tary, and  Nora  Harrington,  mails. 


KFKB  Started  as 


MUCH  of  the  credit  for  the  splen- 
did service  and  extreme  "hear- 
ability"   of   WOW   must  be   given  to 
this  comely  young  lady.    She  is  none 
other  than  Marie  Kieny,  program  di- 
rector of  the  Omaha   station. 

Finding  persons  who  have  written  his 
"obituary,"  is  no  unusual  experience  for 
Floyd  Gibbons.    But  working  in  the  same 

organization    with   one   of   these   persons, 

is,  he  thinks,  worthj  of  comment.  Miss 
Noil  Galbreath,  NBC  librarian,  wrote 
Gibbons'  death  notice  when  he  was  re- 
ported lost  at  sea  about  twelve  years 
ago.     He  met  her  recently. 


THE  primary  object  in  establishing 
KFKB  in  1923  was  to  afford  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  to  the  patients 
in  the  hospital  at  Milford,  Kansas,  be- 
cause at  that  time  no  one  dreamed  of 
the   far-reaching   possibilities   of    Radio. 

The  station  had  been  established  but 
a  few  months  when  Sam  Pickard.  who 
was  then  a  student  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural college  at  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  "school  of  the 
air."  Manhattan  being  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  the  programs 
originating  in  the  college,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  broadcast  them  by  remote  con- 
trol, this  possibly  being  one  of  the  first 
long   distance   remote   controls. 

When  Mr.  Pickard.  who  later  became 
a  Radio  commissioner.  approached 
Doctor  Brinkley,  the  owner  of  KFKB. 
consultation  was  had  with  William  Tar- 
dine,  then  president  of  the  college  and 
later  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
through  this  arrangement  Mr.  Pick- 
ard succeeded  in  interesting  Mr.  Jardine, 
and  the  first  "school  of  the  air" 
broadcast  during  the  years  of  1923 
and  1934,  and  was  so  successful  that  the 
State  Legislature  appropriated  money 
for  the  college  to  own  its  own  station. 
resulting  in  the  present  KS  \C  heard 
from  Manhattan,   Kansas 

Little  happenings  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple  ofttimes   mean   a    great    deal,   anil   no 

doubt    Mr.    Pickard's    early    association 

with  KFKB  and  Mr.  Jardine  were  the 
stepping-stones  to  the  position  he  oc- 
cupies today. 

In  those  earlier  days  not  as  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  pro-ram  material  as 
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THIS  is  Dee  D.  Denver,  chief  an- 
nouncer  at   KFKB,    the   Mil  ford, 
Kansas,    station    that    is    so   popular 
with  listeners  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

now,  and  many  of  the  broadcasts  that 
were  thought  good  then  would  not  even 
be  tolerated  over  the  station  today. 

And  there  were  not  many  broadcast- 
ing stations  then,  and  500  watts  power 
was  about  the  equal  of  any,  and  long- 
distance reception  was  easy  to  be  had. 
Many  applause  letters  came  from  the 
Argentine  republic  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  from  the  city  of  Rio  De 
Janerio  in  Brazil,  from  our  little  500- 
watt  transmitter. 

Broadcasting  stations  in  those  days 
afforded  wonderful  experimental  oppor- 
tunities for  the  operators  in  charge.  The 
operator  would  hook  up  one  circuit  and 
after  one  night's  broadcast  he  would 
spend  the  next  day  in  assembling  an- 
other circuit,  and  we  never  knew  when 
the  evening  came  forth  what  kind  of 
a  broadcast  we  would  have. 

It  was  found  that  the  entertainment 
and  health  lectures  given  over  the  sta- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of  the  patients 
in  the  hospital  were  well  received  by  the 
listening  public,  and  the  station  has  been 
gradually  increasing  in  power  and  equip- 
ment and  quality  of  programs  until 
today  it  has  thirty  full-time  entertainers, 
consisting  of  orchestras  and  individual 
artists,  three  full-time  operators,  two  an- 
nouncers, and  a  complete  5,000-watt 
Western  Electric  crystal  transmitter. 

In  the  old  days  one  operator  was  usu- 
ally sufficient  for  operator,  engineer  and 
announcer,  as  well  as  janitor.  Now  the 
station  is  an  institution  all  by  itself  and 
employs  more  people  and  is  just  as  care- 
fully supervised  and  handled  as  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  slogan  of  KFKB,  "The  Sunshine 
Station  in  the  Heart  of  the  Nation,"  was 
contributed  by  a  little  shut-in,  a  poor 
crippled  girl  who  said  that  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  station  and  the  good 
cheer  brought  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  were  forever  crippled  made  her 
think  that  the  station  was  a  beacon  of 
sunshine,  and  since  the  station  is  located 
within  12  miles  of  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States,  the  "heart  of 
the  nation"  was  appropriate. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  KFKB 
Broadcasting  corporation  has  been 
formed  and  associated  with  it  are  promi- 
nent bankers,  attorneys  and  business 
men,  and  its  capitalization  of  $150,000 
represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
potential  wealth  behind  it,  assuring  its 
future  existence  as  a  station. 

KFKB  has  never  permitted  price  quo- 
tations and  never  will.  Direct  selling  and 
phonograph  records  are  "taboo"  and  the 
sponsored  advertisements  are   carefully 


scrutinized,  and  a  large  number  that  are 
submitted  are  rejected. 

It  is  the  aim  of  KFKB  to  be  a  "little 
different,"  having  a  maximum  amount  of 
entertainment  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  advertising.  From  the  time  we  begin 
broadcasting  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  you  will 
hear  concert  orchestras  and  popular  or- 
chestras that  are  a  credit  to  any  station, 
every  member  being  a  former  star  in 
some  well-known  group. 

If  you  are  a  rural  or  small  town 
listener  and  like  old-time  southern  melo- 
dies and  songs  of  long  ago,  you  will  hear 
these  from  Uncle  Sam  and  Uncle  Bob; 
and  if  you  like  a  quartet,  the  Sunshine 
Four  will  entertain  you;  and  if  you  like 
Blue  singers,  Dutch  and  his  uke  will 
please;  if  you  like  pipe  organ,  Cook  with 
his  accordion  will  be  welcome,  and  Voss- 
burg  and  his  vibrephone  will  please. 

If  you  like  string  orchestras,  Elmer 
Allen  and  his  group  of  entertainers  will 
provide  them;  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
world  market,  local  market  or  weather 
reports,  World  Series  baseball,  play  by 
play,  you  will  have  these. 

If  you  like  religious  services  and  Bible 
lectures  and  fraternal  talks,  you  will  hear 
these  on  Sundays.  If  you  like  talks  deal- 
ing with  good  health,  you  may  hear 
these  morning  and  evening. 

You  will  always  be  assured  of  a  well- 
rounded  program  throughout  the  period 
of  broadcast  from  this  station,  and  any- 
thing broadcast  over  this  station  is  ab- 
solutely reliable  and  dependable. 


s 

BACK  in  1921  when  Radio  sets  were 
a  curiosity  and  before  Oklahoma 
City  had  become  an  oil  center,  a  license 
was  granted  to  a  modest  little  broadcast- 
ing transmitter  in  a  Westwood  addition 
garage.  It  was  known  as  5XT,  but  early 
in  1922  was  given  the  call  letters  of 
WKY  by  the  Federal  Radio  commission. 
Thus  was  WKY  born, — the  result  of  the 
experimental  efforts  of  Earl  Hull,  still 
chief  announcer  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Radio  pioneers  in  America. 

The  history  of  WKY  reads  like  a  story 
through  the  early  days  when  receiving 
sets  reproduced  programs  with  a  sort  of 
bee  hive  and  siren  whistle  effect,  and 
when  the  performer  talked  or  sang  as 
loudly  as  he  could  into  a  large  horn,  up 
to  the  present  time  when  it  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  stations  on 
the  air  with  the  finest  equipment  avail- 
able. 

On  November  12,  1928,  WKY  went 
on  the  air  formally  as  the  good  will  sta- 
tion of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  Times 
and  the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman, 
with  an  elaborate  fifteen-hour  program 
that  brought  messages  and  letters  from 
every  state  in  the  union.  This  program 
was  followed  by  a  banquet  for  the  Radio 
dealers  and  leading  business  men  of  the 
city,  at  which  time  E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor 
and  publisher  of  these  three  leading  state 
papers,  dedicated  the  station  to  the  state 
of  Oklahoma. 

Light  musical  presentations,  spot 
news  and  market  reports,  problems  of 
the  home  and  farm,  and  programs  of 
human  interest  and  inspiration  take  up 
the  daylight  hours.  Two  of  the  outstand- 
ing daytime  broadcasts  are  the  early 
morning  exercises  at  6:30  that  are  par- 
ticipated in  by  Radio  listeners  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles,  and  "Aunt  Su- 
san's" morning  talks  to  housewives  at 
9:45. 

With  evening  comes  a  different  type 
of  program,  but  equally  diversified — 
grand  opera,  the  latest  hits  from  musical 
comedies  sung  by  the  stars  of  the  shows. 


GOOD  MORNING— This  is  Station 
KGKO,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
says  Dr.  Paul  H.  Packard  as  he  sits 
in  front  of  the  microphone.  He  puts 
the  Radio  Revival  program  of  the 
Church  of  the  Air  on  each  day  at  ten 
o'clock. 

addresses  by  national  figures  on  world 
events;  and  in  fact  a  notable  collection 
of  interesting  features  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  dialer  who  turns  to  WKY.  This 
national  scope  of  events  of  the  day  is 
made  possible  by  this  station's  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Broadcasting 
company. 

Guiding  the  destinies  of  WKY  in  the 
capacity  of  managing  director  is  Edgar 
T.  Bell,  who  also  holds  the  position  of 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  company. 

Gayle  V.  Grubb's  title  is  station  man- 
ager, but  he  is  more,  much  more,  than 
that.  He  writes  continuities  for  all  the 
studio  programs  and  under  the  name  of 
"Gloomy  Gus"  has  won  a  national  repu- 
tation as  an  entertainer,  playing  and 
crooning  many  of  his  own  compositions 
that  have  been  recorded  by  three  record- 
ing companies.  Grubb  came  to  WKY 
from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he  had 
for  many  years  been  associated  with 
KFAB,  making  it  the  most  popular  sta- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  country. 

*  *     * 

All  programs  broadcast  from  KOA 
are  now  in  charge  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting company.  This  service,  inaugu- 
rated in  the  fall,  means  that  the  NBC, 
besides  providing  network  programs 
from  other  points  of  origin  will  maintain 
a  program  department  in  Denver  for 
local  programs  over  KOA.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  company  retains  ownership 

of  the  station. 

*  *     * 

Life's  most  unique  ambition  is  in  the 
possession  of  Bob  Boulton,  WLS  an- 
nouncer and  continuity  writer,  who 
hopes  to  go  through  his  span  of  years 
without  ever  having  to  push  a  revolving 
door!  Always  when  confronted  by  one 
of  the  "round-we-go"  doors  Bob  waits 
until  some  kind  person  goes  ahead  and 
starts  the  door  around.     So  far  he  has 

been  successful. 

*  *     * 

Rush  Hughes,  who  recently  joined 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systen  staff 
has  an  interesting  record  in  the  fisld  of 
athletics.  While  at  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy he  was  on  the  track  team,  vinning 
the  captaincy  in  his  third  year.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  shot  put — and  keep'  himself 
in  condition  now  by  extended  vorkouts. 
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(^oast  Singer  Is  U.  S.  Trained 

QREENWOOD  MITCHELL  of  KOMO  in  Far  West 
Boasts  of  Musical  Training  in  Adopted  Land 


THIS  attractive  miss  is  Jean  Wake- 
field, vocalist,  pianist,  composer 
and  continuity  writer.  She  writes 
whimsically  humorous  song  stories 
which  she  sings  and  plays  herself. 
One  of  her  latest  numbers,  Lila,  is  to 
be  played  by  Paul  Whiteman. 


KGO  HAS  a  splendid  spokesman  for 
the  cause  of  the  Radio  drama  in  the 
person  of  Wilda  Wilson  Church,  pioneer 
director  of  the  KGO  players. 

For  the  past  few  months  Mrs.  Church 
has  been  making  quite  a  campaign  in 
talking  before  clubs,  or  any  other  pub- 
licity channel  that  has  been  afforded  her 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  public  realize 
that  Radio  drama  has  a  great  deal  of  art 
that  has  been  more  or  less  dormant. 

KGO  has  been  the  Radio  drama  pro- 
ducing center  in  the  Far  West  for  the 
past  five  years,  but  the  support  of  the 
public  is  needed  if  the  General  Electric 
station  is  to  continue  developing  this  art 
to  the  highest  degree  according  to  How- 
ard Milholland,  studio  manager. 

Neither  Mrs.  Church  or  Mr.  Milhol- 
land believe  that  dramatized  educational 
talks,  vaudeville  skits,  little  vignettes, 
historical  episodes  or  travelogues  are 
drama  in  its  highest  sense.  They  believe 
that  Radio  drama  when  it  is  created  will 
be  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 

Evidently  Annabelle  Jones  Rose  en- 
joys great  favor  in  the  political  world  of 
Berkeley  as  well  as  the  Radio  world  of 
the  California  city.  Thousands  of  her 
fellow  citizens  voted  for  Miss  Rose  when 
her  name  was  recently  entered  in  the 
race  for  councilwoman.  Unfortunately, 
Miss  Rose  was  unable  to  do  any  plat- 
form work.  I  nstead  she  was  kept  busy 
singing,  playing  the  'cello,  piano  or 
organ  at  KGO,  where  she  is  a  staff  artist. 
Miss  Rose  polled  a  large  vote  at  the 
election,  but  lost  the  office  by  a  small 
margin. 


IT  IS  THE  ambition  of  most  American 
vocalists  to  boast  of  musical  training 
with  European  masters.  But,  a  reverse 
situation  occurred  in  the  case  of  Green- 
wood Mitchell,  staff  baritone  and  direc- 
tor of  vocal  ensembles  at  KOMO. 

Brought  to  America  as  a  boy,  his  first 
vocal  training  was  received  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  returned  to  England  at  the  call  of  his 
country  in  1914  and  following  the  world 
war  remained  in  England  where  his 
American  training  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  asset. 

In  England,  he  again  took  up  vocal 
training  and  at  a  musical  festival  for  the 
North  of  England  in  1923  Greenwood 
Mitchell  won  the  challenger's  cup  at  the 
Open  Championship  for  voice.  A  direct 
result  of  this  was  the  invitation  to  sing 
on  the  Newcastle  station  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  5NO. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Mitchell  returned 
to  America  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Tacoma  came  to  KOMO  for  a  try-out 
which  resulted  in  his  engagement  for  a 
series  of  special  programs  and  his  subse- 
quent addition  to  KOMO's  staff  in  the 
capacity  of  featured  baritone. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  continued  his  interest 
in  British  broadcasting  and  offers  many 
interesting  comparisons  between  the 
British  system  and  the  American  system. 
There  are  no  staff  artists  in  England; 
the  programs,  rather,  being  made  up 
from  outstanding  vocalists  from  the 
neighborhood  who  are  invited  to  appear 
before  the  microphone.  Continuities,  the 
vogue  in  American  broadcasting,  are 
unknown  in  England.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  programs  are  supported  entirely  by 
license  fees  paid  by  the  listeners,  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  commercial 
advertising  on  English  programs.  Al- 
though all  important  political  events  are 
covered  by  English  Radio,  campaigning 
over  the  air,  so  common  in  American 
politics,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Brit- 
ains,  according  to  Greenwood  Mitchell. 


PLAYERS    at    the    KNX    studios    are 
under    the    direction   of    Georgia    Fi- 
field.     The    one    act   presentations    over 
this  Hollywood  station  are  followed  by 
a  large  and  enthusiastic   audience. 


§aux  bigns 


STARTING  with  KHJ  at  about  the 
same  time  Don  Lee  took  over  the 
station,  Will  Garroway  was  pianist 
and  orchestra  accompanist.  After  a 
tour  with  Lawrence  Tibbett  he  re- 
turned to  the  studio  as  coach  and  ac- 
companist  for  the  singing  ensemble. 


HARRY  DE  LASAUX,  recently 
added  to  the  production  staff  at  the 
NBC's  San  Francisco  studios,  made  his 
debut  in  the  theatre  when  he  was  two 
years  old.  Standing  between  his  father's 
knees  during  a  performance  by  Kelley 
and  Leon's  Minstrels  in  Chicago,  the 
child  sang  and  talked  in  public  for  the 
first  time. 

When  he  reached  the  school  age, 
De  Lasaux  returned  to  England,  his 
native  country.  He  came  back  to 
America  in  later  years  for  a  stage  career. 
De  Lasaux  appeared  in  support  of  such 
noted  theatrical  stars  as  Blanche  Walsh, 
E.  H.  Crane  and  Nat  Goodwin,  and 
toured  Canada  with  Robert  Ganthony 
and  an  English  company.  For  many 
years  he  played  in  stock  in  the  East 
never  appearing  professionally  west  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

De  Lasaux  is  also  known  for  the  large 
number  of  vaudeville  sketches  he  has 
written  for  leading  artists.  He  joined 
the  NBC  staff  about  18  months 
an  actor.  Now,  however,  he  is  devoting 
most    of    his     time     to     writing     Radio 

dramas. 

*     *     * 

Airs.  Lucille  Joy  Rude  oi  Los  Angeles 
who  owns  a  pedigreed  Irish  setter  has 
named  her  blue  ribbon  cup  winning 
thoroughbred  canine  after  Kevin  Ahearn, 
KPO's  Irish  tenor.  Mrs.  Rude  ponder- 
ing over  what  to  call  the  doc.  tuned  into 
"Dobbsie's"  S&V\  Health  Exercises  pro- 
gram recently  and  heard  Dobbs  an- 
nounce "Kevin  Ahearn,  the  Irish  lad.  will 
tlOW  sing,"  and  as  Mrs.  Rude  writes  in  a 
letter  to  Ahearn  "right  then  and  there 
my  dog  was  named."  "Well,  as  Ion 
they  In-  after  namin1  thoroughbreds  from 
me,  phwat  should  1  care  ainyhoo  tl 
a  foine  dog." 


THE  famous  KNX  Rounders  heard  over  the  Paramount  Express  station,  KNX,  are  in  talking  pictures.    Here  they  just 
stepped  out  into  the  Hollywood  sunshine  to  greet  the  camera  man  with  a  California  smile.    The  squinting  gentleman  in 

the  center  is  Dudley  Chambers,  director  of  the  organization. 


AMERICAN  Pen  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  on  the  air  again.  Those 
who  listen  to  KPO  will  already  have 
heard  several  of  the  programs  offered  in 
this,  their  third  year  of  broadcasting. 
Grace  Boles  Hedge,  noted  soprano,  is  in 
charge  of  the  numbers  this  season. 

Some  of  their  broadcasts  consist  en- 
tirely of  the  creative  work  of  the  associ- 
ation's members  in  both  literature  and 
music. 

Olive  May  Richards,  prima  donna  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Opera  company,  was 
one  of  the  guest  artists  on  the  early  pro- 
grams, as  was  Stella  Howell  Sampson, 
noted  pianist  of  Oakland  and  Los  Ange- 
les. Mrs.  Charley  Curry,  well  known 
authority  on  art,  inaugurated  an  interest- 


ing series  of  lectures  on  "Art  of  the 
Home." 

These  broadcasts  of  the  American  Pen 
Women  are  the  only  programs  in  the 
West  devoted  to  the  interests  of  artists 
of  the  pen,  pencil  and  brush. 

Personal   glimpses   and  gossip  of  the 

California  writers  is  a  feature  that  will 

be   continued   during   the  new   series   of 

programs. 

*     *     * 

Paul  Pitman,  KPO's  Big  Brother,  has 
been  receiving  congratulations  from 
Radio  fans  everywhere  since  the  stork 
left  a  bouncing  baby  girl,  "Elizabeth 
Anne,"  at  the  Pitman  home.  His  son, 
Paul  Marsh,  Jr.,  is  included  among  the 
youngest  Radio  announcers  in  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  lad  was  six  months  old 
he  has  been  assisting  "Big  Brother"  dur- 
ing his  "Children's  Hour"  at  various 
times.  His  broadcasts  class  him  as  a 
"Radio  prodigy." 


Song  Result  of  Dream 

HIS  newest  song  resulted  from  a 
dream,  Ted  Maxwell,  NBC  Produc- 
tion manager  on  the  West  Coast  doesn't 
mind  revealing. 

"Fagan  Love  Song"  is  the  new  num- 
ber which  already  has  been  introduced 
to  the  Radio  audience  by  Ben  McLaugh- 
lin. Maxwell  visioned  the  title  one  night 
at  the  Russian  River,  where  he  was  va- 
cationing.    He  tells  the  story  thus: 

"While  I  slept,  I  dreamed  that  I  re- 
ceived an  artist's  copy  of  the  'Pagan 
Love  Song,'  but  a  horrible  typographical 
error  had  been  made.  The  title  page 
read,  'Fagan  Love  Song.'  That  gave  me 
a  hunch  and  before  morning  I'd  finished 
the  lyric  for  a  song  to  be  published  under 
that  title.  Billy  DeBeck's  comic  strip 
provided  an  idea  for  the  words." 

Larry  Yoell  and  Virginia  Spencer  col- 
laborated with  Maxwell  in  the  musical 
arrangements. 


PRETTY  Carlma  Dorn  and  Betty  Hampton,  members  of  the  KPO  staff,  find 
the  broadcasting  air  a  good  place  to  go  skylarking  in.  They  are  shown  here 
being  kidded  by  Ernst  Voss,  formerly  one  of  Germany's  war  aces,  attached 
to  Richtoffen's  circus.    The  trio  are  about  to  hop  off  from  Frisco's  municipal 

airport  on  a  joy  ride. 


Don  Warner  a  Jnrist 

DON  WARNER,  who  has  success- 
fully officiated  as  Studio  Pianist  at 
KFWB,  Hollywood,  California,  and  has 
also  conducted  his  own  orchestra  at  that 
station,  is  now  a  jurist.  A  year  ago  he 
received  the  degree  of  L.L.B.  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
last  fall  passed  the  Bar  examination  of 
that  state  which  resulted  in  his  being 
admitted  to  practice  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  September  18th.  Mr. 
Warner's  popularity  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  he  received  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  congratulatory 
telegrams  and  letters  from  all  over  the 
Pacific  Coast,  most  of  them  being  from 
Radio  entertainers  and  fans. 

*  *     * 

Helen  Norris  has  made  such  a  success 
with  her  plays  over  KGO  that  she  has 
been  invited  to  write  the  pageant  for  the 
opening  of  the  airport  at  Medford,  Ore- 
gon. Miss  Norris  is  to  be  paid  hand- 
somely for  her  contribution,  the  entire 
state  of  Oregon  being  interested  in  the 

projects 

*  *     * 

So  popular  has  KPO  become  with  fans 
at  various  points  of  the  nation  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  address  a  letter  to 
"Any  Broadcasting  Station  in  San  Fran- 
cisco" and  the  mailman  whose  ears  are 
naturally  inclined  toward  KPO  finds  that 
his  feet  are  likewise  inclined  and  the 
letter  reaches  the  correspondence  depart- 
ment of  KPO.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  let- 
ter recently  received  by  KPO  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


GO 
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AVERAGING  more  than  250  letters  a  week  from  fans,  the  Rhythm   Makers   of   the   Pacific   Coast   club   are   one   of   the 

most  popular  features  on  the  air  over  KGER.    Much  of  the  popularity  of  this  hot  time  dance  orchestra  is  ascribed  to  their 

versatility.    Each  member  of  the  band  is  an  artist  along  some  special  line. 


Station  in  Richmond         Shoemaker  Sitlgs 


RESIDENTS  of  Richmond,  Califor- 
nia, are  bragging  that  they  have  an 
official  broadcasting  station.  This  is  how 
it  is.  KFWM,  operated  by  the  Oakland 
Educational  society  and  broadcasting 
from  a  plant  in  East  Oakland,  selected 
Richmond  as  its  location  when  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  commission  served  notice  that 
broadcasters  must  move  out  of  residen- 
tial neighborhoods. 

The  owners  of  the  station  have  taken 
about  two  acres  at  East  Shore  park, 
where  they  will  develop  a  modern  trans- 
mitter, with  plans  for  5,000  watts,  put- 
ting KFWM  on  a  par  with  other  sta- 
tions in  the  Bay  region. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  it  is 
announced,  for  studios  in  the  Hotel  Car- 
quinez  at  Richmond,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  quarters  in  Oakland. 


COW  pony  and  lariat  were  for- 
saken by  Clarence  Tolman  in 
favor  of  the  broadcasting  studio. 
Clarence  learned  to  sing  to  the  cattle 
out  on  the  great  open  prairies.  The 
lads  and  lassies  of  the  old  home  town 
of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  liked  him  so  well 
that  he  tried  Broadway,  and  got  by 
like  a  million.  He  now  features  on 
KPO  programs. 


NO  NATION  can  lay  a  greater  claim 
for  appreciation  of  good  music,  par- 
ticularly operatic  music,  than  Italy.  This 
love  of  music  transcends  all  strata  of 
society  among  the  Italians.  Perhaps  this 
accounts  for  an  unusual  situation  that 
produced  one  of  the  greatest  Radio 
tenors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  Renton,  a  small  community  south 
of  Seattle,  is  a  shoe  repair  shop  operated 
by  an  Italian.  Giving  expression  to  his 
love  of  good  music,  he  entertains  his  cus- 
tomers by  playing  a  phonograph  and  his 
selections  of  records  include  almost  en- 
tirely operatic  works.  To  him  one  day 
came  a  young  chap  who  had  shortly 
before  arrived  from  Italy.  Employment 
was  given  to  the  young  lad  who,  too, 
showed  the  same  love  for  the  work  of 
the  masters,  and  gave  forth  expression 
by  occasionally  humming  the  songs  that 
he  heard. 

One  day  a  Seattle  business  man,  who 
had  a  few  moments  to  wait  before  taking 
an  interurban  back  to  Seattle,  dropped 
in  the  shoe  shop  for  a  little  repair  work. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  humming  of  the 
young  Italian  lad  and  immediately  ar- 
ranged with  a  well  known  Seattle  music 
teacher  to  have  him  put  under  vocal 
training. 

Aurelio  Sciacqua,  referred  to  locally  as 
the  "Singing  Shoemaker"  and  by  his 
enthusiastic  Radio  friends  as  the  "Caruso 
of  the  West,"  after  completing  a  most 
successful  engagement  at  KOMO  will 
be  heard  on  Pacific  Coast  stations  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  company. 

Aurelio  Sciacqua  is  a  dramatic  tenor 
and  has  specialized  in  operatic  selections. 
He,  however,  has  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  Grand  Opera,  his  training  being 
entirely  for  Radio.  The  result  is  that  he 
is  one  of  the  few  dramatic  tenors  who 
broadcast  well. 

*  *     * 

Byron  Mills,  announcer  at  KGO,  Oak- 
land, California,  has  a  substitute  for 
the     usual     announcement     "You     will 

hear ".    Instead   he  says   "You   may 

now  hear ".    Mills  made  this  change 

in  the  belief  that  the  other  announce 
ment  is  too  dictorial  and  takes  too  much 
for  granted. 

*  *     * 

A  harmony  duo  billed  as  "John  and 
Ned"  recently  were  introduced  to  the 
audience  of  NBC  System  stations.  The 
boys  are  well-known  recording  artists 
and  have  been  playing  Radio-time 
throughout  the  United  States.  John  and 
Ned  play  their  own  guitar  and  ukelele 
accompaniment. 


Studies  Fifth  Tongue 

EUGENIA  BEM,  conductor  of  Stanis- 
las Bern's  Little  Symphony,  speaks 
English,  French,  Russian  and  German 
fluently. 

Even  though  the  KGO  microphone 
and  other  engagements  keep  Mrs.  Bern 
busy,  she  is  now  studying  Spanish. 
Every  Sunday,  for  a  month,  she  rode 
from  one  end  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
other  so  as  to  attend  a  Spanish  church. 
where  the  entire  services  are  conducted 
in  the  native  language. 

Mrs.  Bern  believes  it  is  easier  to  learn 
a  foreign  language  through  sense  of 
hearing  rather  than  books.  After  she 
speaks  the  language  fluently  she  studies 
the  rules  of  grammar. 
*     *     * 

IN  ITS  less  than  three  years  of  exist- 
ence, KGER  has  enjoyed  a  rise 
public  favor  that  has  been  almost  mete- 
oric. It  is  now  recognized  by  the  broad- 
casting industry,  the  Radio  industry  and 
the  great  listener  audience  at  large  as 
one  of  the  leading  stations  of  Southern 
California.  During  the  past  few  months 
the  Long  Beach  good-will  station  has 
instituted  entertainment,  educational  and 
news  features  that  have  brought  forth 
hundreds  of  letters. 


STATION    KOIN    is    more    than    a 
little  proud   of  this   comely  miss. 
Like    to    know    her?    She's    Marjorie 
Simpson,    a    regular   member    of    the 
studio  staff  who  obliges  with  a  rich, 
warm  contralto  voice. 
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THIS  good  looking  young  chap  is  no 
other  than  J.  Arthur  Dupont,  station 
director  and  chief  announcer  of  station 
CKAC,  Montreal.  During  the  three 
years  that  Mr.  Dupont  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  CKAC  great 
things  have  transpired  and  he  has  built 
the  station  up  to  a  point  where  little  is 
left  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  service 
and  entertainment. 

One  of  ihe  youngest  Radio  executives 
in  Canada,  Mr.  Dupont  has  been  with 
his  station  for  five  years.  He  is  just  27 
years  old  and  so  far  has  not  succumbed 
to  Dan  Cupid's  wiles. 

Located  as  the  station  is  in  a  land 
where  two  languages  are  spoken — 
French  and  English,  Dupont's  linguist 
abilities  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 
He  broadcasts  first  in  one  tongue  and 
then  in  the  other.  Many  listeners  all 
over  the  continent  are  familiar  with  his 
accomplishments. 

British  Star  on  CNR 

THEA  PHILIPS,  star  of  British 
Opera,  who  has  sung  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Europe,  was  the  soloist 
in  the  Canadian  National  Railway's  Ra- 
'dio  chain  broadcast  from  Toronto  one 
day  this  last  fall.  Miss  Philips,  who  is  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  A.  V.  Alexander,  wife  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  has  won 
a  high  reputation  for  herself  in  the  role 
of  "Matilde"  in  "William  Tell,"  at  the 
San  Carlo  Opera,  Naples,  and  she  will 
be  the  prima  dona  in  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  forthcoming  London  Festival  at 
the  New  Scala,  London,  in  February. 
She  has  been  heard  often  by  English 
Radio  listeners. 

H;       %       sj: 

First  established  on  the  roof  of  the 
Grain  Exchange  building  in  the  heart  of 
Winnipeg,  CJRX  is  now  located  in  its 
home  at  Middlechurch,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  city.  In  the  same  building  are  a 
number  of  short  wave  transmitters  by 
means  of  which,  on  other  wave  lengths, 
the  local  offices  of  James  Richardson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  carry  on  Radio-tele- 
graph communication  with  the  eastern 
and  western  branches. 
*     *     * 

Farthest  North  Radio,  in  points  of 
regular  transmission,  will  be  provided  by 
the  Soviets.  They  will  erect  a  station 
on  Franz  Josef  Land. 


sjoronto  Symphony  Heard 
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'A  MO  US  Orchestra  Broadcasts  Each  Sunday  Afternoon, 
by  Canadian  National  Railways  Hookup  Is  a  Real 
Treat  to  Music  Lovers  of  the  Dominion. 


MUSIC  lovers  throughout  Canada  are 
tuning  in  their  receiving  sets  on 
the  programs  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
orchestra  which  are  broadcast  each  Sun- 
day afternoon  through  a  network  of 
stations  controlled  by  the  Canadian 
National  railways. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  symphony 
concerts  went  on  the  air  on  October  20, 
when  Jeanne  Gordon,  Canada's  eminent 
contralto,  assisted  the  orchestra.  Other 
prominent  soloists  are  scheduled  for 
later  broadcasts. 

The  purpose  behind  these  programs  is 
two-fold.  The  first  thought  is  to  contact 
the  Dominion  by  bringing  together  all 
sections  of  this  far-flung  country  into 
one  audience,  an  important  step  toward 
a  broader  mutual  understanding.  The 
second  is  to  give  Canada  the  world's  best 
music  and  to  permit  the  Canadian  lis- 
tener to  hear  some  of  the  highly  talented 
artists  who  have  attained  world-wide 
fame. 

The  Canadian  National  railways  are 
presenting  the  Toronto  symphony  or- 
chestra in  twenty-five  concerts.  These 
programs  are  featured  as  the  CNR  "All- 
Canada  Symphony  hour." 

Dennis  Hayes  is  three  years  old.  He 
lives  in  London,  England.  His  Daddy 
wrote  to  Winnipeg  telling  how  he  had 
heard  Uncle  Peter  on  CJRX.  With  some 
assistance,  Dennis  wrote  a  note  which 
was  enclosed  with  his  Daddy's  letter. 
Uncle  Peter  read  the  letter  over  CJRX 
and  asked  if  any  listeners  would  like  to 
write  to  Dennis.  Some  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Hayes  wrote  again  saying  that  Dennis 
had  been  swamped  with  mail. 

As  a  sequel,  Uncle  Peter  has  received 
the  following  from  a  mining  camp  at  a 
place  called  Chuquicamata,  down  in 
Chili,  South  America:  "Just  a  note  of 
appreciation  of  your  programs,  which  I 
hear  with  excellent  volume  on  a  two- 
tube  short-wave  set.  Short-wave  broad- 
casting is  the  only  satisfactory  reception 
we  get  up  here  in  this  mining  camp.  A 
few  days  ago,  I  asked  one  'radio  bug'  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  Dennis  Hayes.  He 
said  'Sure,  he  lives  in  London.'  I  intend 
to  write  to  Dennis  tonight. — C  P.  Carl- 
son." 

*  *     * 

Occupying  the  entire  top  floor  of  a 
large  office  building  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
the  studio  and  transmitter  rooms  of 
CJRW  are  modern  in  every  way.  Ample 
space  is  reserved  for  visitors  from  far 
and  near  who  come  to  inspect  the  sta- 
tion and  to  see  how  broadcasting  is  done. 

The  steel  antenna  towers  are  sur- 
mounted with  electric  lights,  visible  for 
many  miles  across  the  country,  and 
meteorological  instruments  for  indicat- 
ing in  the  studio  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind. 

*  *     * 

A  young  lady,  of  whom  more  will  be 
heard,  is  Olga  Pavlova,  the  soprano  who 
takes  part  in  the  weekly  French  concerts 
broadcast  by  CJRX.  The  adjucators  at 
the  1929  Atanitoba  Music  festival  pre- 
dicted for  her  a  great  future.  Miss  Pav- 
lova has  been  studying  with  the  famous 
Yvonne  Thibault. 


BILLY  ADAMS,  the  crooning  tenor 
whose  interpretation  of  popular 
numbers    has    made   him    one   of   the 
features     at     CKLC.      Billy    is    well 
known  in  Toronto  and  Chicago   for 
his  Radio  work. 


Special  Programs 


at 

TWO  special  programs  were  put  on 
over  a  chain  hookup  by  the  Canadian 
National  railways  as  one  of  the  feature 
attractions  of  the  Montreal  Radio  show. 

The  first  program  arranged  was  the 
regular  French-Canadian  Hour  of  Music, - 
featuring  a  concert  orchestra^  a  string 
ensemble,  accordion  solos  and  vocal 
numbers  by  the  Montreal  troubadours, 
who  appeared  in  costume. 

The  second  event  of  the  broadcast  was 
a  light  concert  program  including  some 
novelty  numbers  on  the  accordion  and 
marimba,  supplemented  by  a  Balalaika 
orchestra  in  Russian  costume,  and  a  male 
quartet.  Both  of  these  programs,  in 
addition  to  being  witnessed  by  the 
throngs  at  the  Radio  show,  were  sent  out 
over  a  chain  hookup  of  the  Canadian 
National  railways,  covering  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Dominion. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  most  successful  educational 
features  broadcast  by  CJRW  and  CJRX 
has  been  the  French  lessons.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Goulet  has  several  hundred  students 
enrolled  and  following  his  course  by  the 
book.  In  addition  there  are  numerous 
listeners  who  benefit  by  the  lessons  with- 
out registering.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  number  of  professional  men  who 
have  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  brush- 
ing up  on  the  language. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Garrick 
theatre,  Winnipeg,  CJRX  broadcasts 
Talkies.  Radio  listeners  have  commented 
very  favorably  on  several  pictures,  not- 
ably that  in  which  Mary  Pickford  stars. 


M, 
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ARCELLA 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  About  the  Stars  You  Admire 


IS  THERE  anyone  who  doesn't  know 
who  Vincent  Lopez  is?  I  doubt  it — 
it  doesn't  seem  possible.  But  how  many 
know  that  he  recently  celebrated  a  dou- 
ble anniversary,  one  the  anniversary  of 
his  first  piano  recital  and  the  other  the 
eighth  birthday  of  his  first  appearance 
before  a  microphone. 

Vincent  says  he  doesn't  remember  the 
exact  date  when  he  first  played  the  piano 
for  his  little  friends  and  admiring  rela- 
tives, but  he  does  distinctly  remember 
that  they  had  pink  ice  cream  as  a  reward, 
lie  also  recalls  the  loud  applause  that 
greeted  his  rendition  of  Chopsticks.  Bet 
he  was  a  sweet  little  boy. 

When  birthday  time  came  around  Vin- 
cent repeated  his  childish  efforts  with 
the  familiar  piece,  and  then,  as  another 
number  of  his  special  program,  obliged 
with  Anitra's  Dance,  from  Peer  Gynt 
Suite.  The  latter  number  was  his  offer- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  his  first  studio 
appearance. 

Lopez  made  his  air  debut  with  his  or- 
chestra from  the  first  studio  of  WJZ  in 
1921,  when  it  was  little  more  than  a 
booth.  There  was  hardly  room  for  an 
orchestra  and  sound-proofing  hadn't 
been  thought  of.  Since  then,  through  his 
broadcasting  with  the  NBC  he  has,  as 
you  know,  become  one  of  the  best  known 

dance  leaders  on  the  air. 

*  *     * 

Mary  dear,  you  really  mustn't  fall  in 
love  with  Jack  Shawn,  that  new  announ- 
cer at  WBBM  because,  although  he  isn't 
married,  he  is  terribly 
good  looking  and  all  the 
girls  like  him.  He  is  tall, 
well  built  and  has  brown 
eyes  and  black  hair.  When 
he  looks  at  you  with  those 
come  hither  eyes,  it  is  no      Pf!  "J 

wonder  all  the   girls  fall.       \ 
You  were  right  when  you       V* 
asked    me    if    he    comes 
from  Detroit,  or  rather  I 
should  say  he  has  been  in  Detroit  be- 
cause he  comes  from  Chicago.   While  in 
the    Michigan    city    he    broadcast    over 
WGHP  and  put  on  productions  at  WJR. 
He  has  had  stage  experience  and  loves 
the  footlights. 

*  *     * 

That  certainly  was  tough  luck  about 
not  being  able  to  see  Louis  Kaufman, 
Lucille  of  Weyers  Cave.  I  sympathize 
with  you  and  envy  you  at  the  same  time 
for  the  nice  letters  he  wrote  to  you.  And 
I  just  received  a  nice  new  picture  of 
Louis  but  I'm  terribly  afraid  I  won't  be 
able  to  use  it  before  the  January  maga- 
zine. Can  you  wait  that  long?  Here's 
a  little  one  of  Fred  Rodgers,  though, 
that  may  help  a  little.  Fred  is  general 
program  director  of  Wcstinghouse  sta- 
tions and  one  of  the  best  known  of  all 
the  KDKA  artists.  Besides  his  mike  ap- 
pearance he  sings  in  church,  and  is  now 
at  the  Watson  Memorial  Presbyterian 
church,  Pittsburgh.  He  has  sung  in 
many  famous  musical  organizations  and 
has  been  seen  in  light  opera  under  the 
auspices  of  the  K.  of  C.  Sorry  to  have 
to  tell  you  that  he  is  married. 

It  just  breaks  my  heart  that  I  won't 
be  able  to  visit  you  in  Weyers  Cave,  and 
certainly  would  like  to  meet  your 
brother.    He  sounds  like  a  thriller. 


It  seems  the  girls  have  a  weakness  for 
sports  announcers  this  month.  I  just  got 
through  answering  a  question  about  Sid 
Goodwin  of  KGW  and 
here's  Kitty  Kay  of  ol' 
Missouri  wants  a  picture 
of  Bill  Mack,  announcer 
at  KM  OX,  the  "Voice  of 
St.  Louis."  Since  Kay 
hasn't  asked  for  any  per- 
sonal information  about 
Bill  I'll  be  stingy  and 
won't  give  any.  Just  to 
oblige,  and  because  he  is  really  an 
awfully  nice  chap,  here  is  his  picture. 
Long  ago,  way  last  spring,  KM  OX  sur- 
prised Bill  and  the  listening  public  by 
sending  him  to  cover  the  training  trips 
of  the  Browns  and  the  Cards.  You  can 
just  see  the  sparkle  in  Bill's  eyes,  can't 
you?    Like  to  know  him  better? 

Charles  Jennings,  formerly  with 
CKGW  of  Toronto,  is  still  in  the  same 
Canadian  city,  but  is  now  associated  with 
the  Whetham  Radio  Program  company. 
CPR  building,  M.  J.  Davis.  He  is  to  be 
heard  on  the  Radio  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. I  agree  with  you  that  the  micro- 
phones lost  a  real  personality  in  Jen- 
nings. Doesn't  your  news  dealer  carry 
the  Mercury?  You  should  be  able  to  get 
it  at  almost  any  fair  sized  news  stand. 
It  comes  out  once  a  month  and  is  edited 
by  H.  L.  Mencken.  As  to  John  E.  Fren- 
kel,  I  am  trying  to  persuade  the  editor 
to  give  him  a  nice  writeup  one  of  these 
days.  He,  the  ed  I  mean,  is  as  usual, 
swamped  behind  a  stack  of  papers,  but  I 
think  he  will  write  something  about  John 

before  long. 

*  *     * 

At  last,  Louise  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
I  can  tell  you  a  few  little  things  about 
Dee  D.  Denver.  Guess  you  thought  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  you,  but  I  hadn't. 
Dee  has  been  an  announcer  at  KFKB 
since  1924  and  is  a  mighty  popular  fel- 
low. His  pleasing  ways  brought  him  a 
wife  several  years  ago,  and  now  he  is 
bragging  about  his  two  children.  He  has 
a  way  about  him,  both  before  the  mike 
and  when  with  people  outside  of  the 
studio.  His  only  broadcasting  experi- 
ence has  been  at  Milford,  Kansas. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

I  was  awfully  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Wilma  Lambertus,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  things  here  in  the  office  keep  me  so 
busy  I  rarely  have  time  to  personally 
answer  letters,  much  as  I  like  to.  I  ex- 
pect by  this  time  you  have  read  through 
the  November  issue  of  our  great  maga- 
zine and  have  been  properly  thrilled  by 
the  interesting  story  of  Rudy  Vallee. 
You  see  we  are  always  working  at  least 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  date  that  the 
magazine  appears,  so  your  question  was 
answered  before  I  got  your  letter.  If 
you  still  want  to  know  more  about  Rudy 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

*  *    * 

Word  comes  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  W.  of 
Harrison,  Nebraska,  about  Jack  Little. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  a  little 
story  about  this  popular  artist.  1  hadn't 
heard  about  Gayle  Grubb,  however,  and 
am  glad  to  know  he  is  happily  situated 
at  WKY.  I  agree  that  his  farewell  from 
KFAB  was  certainly  worth  listening  to. 


Twenty-five  candles  burned  in  the 
studios  of  KSTP  as  Henry  C.  Woemp- 
ner,  musical  director  of  the  National 
Battery  station,  observed  his  25th  anni- 
versary in  Northwest  musical  circles. 

Mr.  Woempner  is  known  nationally  as 
first  flutist  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
orchestra.  He  received  his  first  training 
in  the  flute  from  his  father,  a  member  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  in  Milwaukee. 
When  his  father  retired,  Woempner 
Junior  stepped  into  his  footsteps. 

The  KSTP  musical  director  is  a 
pioneer  in  Radio,  playing  his  flute  com- 
positions, when  an  artist  was  required  to 
send  notes  into  a  large  horn,  resembling 
those  first  used  on  talking  machines.  He 
has  appeared  at  leading  stations  of  the 
country,  including  WGN  of  Chicago  and 
KDKA  of  Pittsburgh. 

He  has  played  under  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  other  masters  and  has  spent 
considerable  time  coaching  with  master 
musicians.  He  directs  the  National  Bat- 
tery symphony  orchestra  of  KSTP  and 

plans  all  the  musical  programs. 

*  *     * 

Jack  Barnet  of  KGW  has  an  odd  hob- 
by. His  idea  of  a  good  time  is  to  travel 
as  far  away  as  possible  on  his  day  off 
and  listen  to  KGW  on  his  portable 
receiver,  usually  from   somewhere   near 

the  summit  of  a  snow-capped  peak. 

*  *     * 

Here's  bad  news,  Lola  Brown.  Roy 
Bartholomew,  your  tenor  friend  of 
WTMJ,  is  an  old  married  man.  He  and 
his  come-hither  eyes  hail 
from  Ol'  Missouri,  where 
he  met  his  bride  of  a 
year.  After  attending  the 
University  of  Missouri 
Roy  went  Radio,  his 
crooning  meeting  w  i  t  h 
instantaneous  approval. 
Before  going  to  Milwau- 
kee he  was  heard  from 
WFEQ  and  WDAF.  When  he  isn't 
busy  with  the  mike  he  takes  care  of  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  music  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal's  musical  files.  Roy  is  a 
handsome  lad,  with  dark,  curly  hair  and 
great  big  brown  eyes.  The  frau  is  a 
talented  pianist  who  frequently  accom- 
panies hubby  on  his  broadcasts. 

*  *     * 

Grace  Thompson  Bigelow  has  asked 
me  about  Chauncey  Parsons.  Well. 
Grace,  Chauncey  is  now  located  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  the  soloist  on  the  Yeast 
Foamers  program  broadcast  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  chain  on  Wednes- 
day evenings  at  1  o'clock,  lie  is.  as  you 
probably  know,  one  of  the  pioneer  Radio 
artists,  having  made  his  debut  when 
KDKA  first  began  operafions  in  1980. 
He  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  leading 
tenors  of  the  countrv. 

*  *     * 

Dave  R.  of  Minneapolis  sends  in  an 
interesting  bit  of  gossip  concerning  Paul 
Johnson  of  KSTP.  Paul  was  married. 
I  guess  most  know  that,  but  it  was  in 
leap  year,  about  a  year  ago.  Selma  Vera 
Gibson  of  St.  Joseph.  Michigan,  was  the 
lucky  girl,  lie  met  her  three  years 
in  a  broadcasting  studio  while  he  was 
announcing  a  program,  and  then,  slowly 
but  surely,  he  fell,  and  now  it  seems  to 
be  lasting.     Mighty  interesting,  Dave. 


SUM 


Just  for  your  benefit,  Anne  of  Berk- 
eley, here's  a  picture  of  that  big  hand- 
some lad  who  plays  the  organ  at  KPO, 
Theodore  Strong.  Theo- 
dore, they  tell  me,  for  I 
haven't  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him,  is  quite  a 
man.  As  you  know,  he  is 
featured  every  Sunday 
morning.  If  you  want  to 
know  about  almost  any 
of  the  leading  musicians 
of  America  or  Europe, 
Mr.  Strong  is  the  man  to  tell  you.  At 
one  time  he  was  assistant  music  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  _  where 
he  started  his  extensive  acquaintance 
among  musical  folks.  Theodore  writes 
that  he  has  played  in  over  2,000  church 
services  of  all  denominations,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  has  featured  in 
more  than  200  recitals,  has  played  at  the 
console  of  twenty-five  different  makes 
of  pipe  organs  and  has  a  repertoire  of 
over  3,000  different  compositions. 

*  *     * 

Well,  Mary  Gibbs,  at  last  I  can  tell 
you  about  Ralph  Wentworth.  He  is 
manager  of  the  Columbia  Artists  bureau, 
which  is  a  division  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system  in  New  'York.  He 
is  heard  announcing  the  Fada  hour  each 
week.  John  Reed  Tyson  is  now  with 
WIBO,  Chicago,  and  I  am  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  send  me  his  picture  so  that 
1  can  print  it  for  you.  If  it  comes  in  in 
time  I  will  write  more  about  him  later. 

*  *     * 

Guy  Lombardo,  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  tell  Ariel  Trentman  of  St.  Paul,  is 
now  on  the  air  regularly,  and  can  be 
heard  every  Thursday  night  from  10:30 
to  11  o'clock  over  WBBM,  Chicago.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  find  out  now  he  is  hap- 
pily situated  at  the  Roosevelt  theatre, 
New  York,  although  he  may  come  to 
Chicago  late  this  winter. 

No,  little  Betty,  Dorothy  Denee  Snow- 
den,  who  is  Queen  Denee  of  KOMO's 
Storyland  court  for  children,  and  George 
Hubert  Godfrey,  King  Hubert  of  the 
same  Court,  are  not  married.  Their  ru- 
mored wedding  was  merely  a  fiction 
designed  to  please  the  listeners  in  the 
Northwest. 

Queen  Denee  has  ruled  Storyland 
court  for  three  years,  but  her  first  King, 
King  George,  according  to  fiction,  was 
killed  in  battle  and  King  Hubert  of  the 
neighboring  country  of  By-lo-land 
kindly  offered  his  help  to  her  in  ruling 
the  court  of  Storyland. 

Who  says  children  haven't  a  sense  of 
romance?  The  kiddies  immediately 
began  demanding  that  the  two  poten- 
tates marry,  and  so  it  had  to  be,  in  the 
story. 

Just  read  your  letter  for  the  second 
time,  Lucille,  and  I  find  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  about  Curt  Peterson.  Curt  is  one  of 
those  fair  haired  Vikings 
that  make  your  heart  flut- 
ter. He  is  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  tall  and  is 
blessed  with  brilliant  blue 
eyes.  He  is  known  for  his 
sweet  disposition  and  they 
do  say  his  home  life  with 
wife  and  two  children,  one 
six  and  the  other  three, 
is  ideally  happy.  Curt  has 
seen  quite  a  bit  of  this  country,  being 
born  in  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  in  1898. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  1920,  after  serving  as  an  infan- 
try lieutenant  in  the  World  War.  And 
here's  an  interesting  bit.  He  taught  sing- 
ing at  Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 
Lucky  Girls!  Now  he  has  more  or  less 
graduated  from  the  announcer's  staff 
and  is  supervisor  of  announcers,  pass- 
ing on  all  mike  jobs  at  the  NBC. 


Paul.    When 


Jess  Doolittle  is  the  head  "Buster"  of 
the  Illinois  Sodbusters  out  at  WLS. 
This  sunburned,  slim,  brown  eyed  young 
man  is  medium  height  and  "one  man," 
M.  J.  Davis.  He's  still  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  twenties  but  is  muchly  married. 
He  runs  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Chi- 
cago as  either  a  vocation  or  avocation, 
you  can  take  your  choice. 

And  as  to  Harold  Safford,  the  former 
genial  chief  announcer  at  WLS  is  now 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  and  company,  hold- 
ing down  an  executive  position  in  the 
retail  advertising  department.  He  left 
the  airway  last  March.  Not  exactly  as 
a  postscript  but  just  a  bit  of  news,  there 
is  now  another  little  daughter  in  the 
Safford  household  at  Wheaton,  Illinois. 
Genevieve,  all  of  ten  pounds,  arrived 
October  11  safe  and  sound.  Parents 
doing  nicely  and  daughter  better. 

A  new  addition  to  the  WLS  family  is 
announced  by  Don  Malin,  musical  direc- 
tor of  the  Prairie  Farmer  station.  A  son, 
John  William,  made  his  debut  at  Don's 
homestead  on  August  24.  According  to 
the  father  the  home  programs  are  mov- 
ing quite  smoothly  with  two  young  sons 
announcing.  Donald  Rhodes  Malin,  the 
elder  by  two  years,  is  assisting  his  young 
brother. 

Hunting  squirrels  is  the  hobby  of  Cor- 
inne  Jordan,  program  director  and 
entertainer  of  KSTP,  St. 
she  is  away  from  the  sta- 
tion she  tramps  through 
the  woods  hunting  these 
little  animals.  And  there's 
a  reason — she  wants  a 
squirrel  coat,  and  wants 
to  earn  it.  By  this  time 
the  winter  garment  ought 
to  be  nearly  complete,  if 
Corinne  has  been  as  diligent  as  she 
promised  to  be.  Would  you  envy  a  girl 
who  could  earn  a  smart  new  coat  this 
way? 

*  *     * 

A  potential  announcer  arrived  recently 
to  augment  the  staff  of  KSTP  in  the  per- 
son of  Thomas  Pittison  Coates  III,  the 
8-pound  son  of  Thomas  Pattison  Coates, 
II,  feature  entertainer  and  announcer  of 
the  National  Battery  station.  The  Junior 
member  of  the  Coates  family  was  born 
in  Chicago  and  came  to  St.  Paul  with 
Mrs.  Coates,  when  Papa  Coates  found  a 
new  home  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Coates  recently  joined  the  KSTP 
staff,  from  WGN  of  Chicago  and 
WEAF,  where  he  won  national  pop- 
ularity through  novel  features  and  his 
weekly  concerts.  He  is  a  lyric  baritone 
and  a  concert,  stage  and  radio  artist. 
Congratulations,  Thomas  II. 
%     %     * 

Frank  Hobbs  of  WNAX  is  a  real  old 
timer  and  an  accomplished  citizen  at 
that.  He  hasn't  missed  a  day  in  over  two 
years  of  constant  playing  before  the 
mike.  Belonging  to  eight  organizations, 
he  plays,  when  they  are  on  the  air,  B 
clarinet  with  the  concert  orchestra,  tenor 
sax  with  the  Radio  orchestra,  B  clarinet 
with  the  Bohemian  orchestra,  E  clarinet 
with  the  Dutch  band,  tenor  sax  with  the 
sax  quartet,  violin  with  the  symphony 
orchestra,  cello  with  the  Happy  Jacks 
old  time  trio,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
clarinet  solos.  Frank  sounds  like  a  busy 
man,  doesn't  he?  But  he  says  he  likes 
his  job  and  wouldn't  trade  it  for  any- 
thing. 

*  *     * 

Yes,  Billy  Smithers  of  NBC  fame  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  real,  for  sure 
enough  person,  but  the  creator  of  the 
character  didn't  know  it  for  a  long  time. 
The  real  Billy  lives  in  Portland,  is  ten 
years  old  and  a  devotee  of  Memory 
Lane. 


Once  in  a  while  one  of  the  boys  gets 
up  nerve  enough  to  write  to  me.  (Wish 
it  was  oftener.)  Now  Jack  Blaine,  from 
Pasadena,  wants  me  to 
publish  a  picture  of  Mil- 
dred Southall.  Yes,  Jack, 
Mildred  is  as  pretty  and 
charming  as  her  voice 
and  mike  personality  are 
sweet  and  lovable.  She  is 
one  of  those  delightful 
individuals  with  a  lot  of 
"It,"  and  the  kind  Anita  Loos  says 
Gentlemen  prefer.  She  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  big  KPO  revue,  broad- 
cast every  Monday  night  from  ten  to 
twelve  o'clock  with  the  God  of  Whoopee 
ruling  supreme.  You're  not  the  only 
one  to  fall  for  pretty  Mildred,  Jack,  to 
judge  from  the  fan  mail  they  say  she 
receives. 

*  *     * 

Page  Al  Carney! 

What's  the  matter  with  you,  Al?  Have 
you  forgotten  all  of  your  old  friends  here 
in  Chicago  and  all  over  this  great  land? 
Let's  hear  from  you  and  tell  us  what 
your  plans  are  and  when  and  where  you 
are  going  to  settle  down.  Last  time  we 
heard  definitely  of  you  you  were  in  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan.   What's  the  latest? 

*  *     * 

Where,  oh  where  is  Paul  McClure? 
Some  of  you  interesting  men  folks  are 
getting  to  be  awfully  hard  to  keep  track 
of.  Seems  to  me  that  I  know  where 
Paul  is  now,  but  it  has  slipped  my  mind. 
Can  anyone  help  me  out? 

*  *     * 

Even  studio  luminaries  sometimes  lose 
track  of  their  old  friends.  An  old  pal  of 
Wendell  Hall,  John  and  Ned,  the  Mona- 
motor  Oils  Twins,  and  the  Ray-O-Vac 
Twins,  is  now  doing  his  stuff  at  KGHL, 
Billings,  Montana,  as  announcer  and 
director.  Name  please?  It's  no  other 
than  Eric  Thornton,  who  started  his 
Radio  career  over  WOW,  and  from 
there  went  to  KOIL.  Then  came  a  year 
and  a  half  at  WKY,  Oklahoma  City," 
when  he  returned  to  Council  Bluffs.,  a 
proud  papa.  That  ended  active  Radio 
work  for  about  a  year,  but  in  May  1928 
he  again  felt  the  call  and  went  to  KGHL, 
which  started  him  off  with  a  bang  and, 
he  says,  has  been  gaining  momentum 
ever  since. 

*  *     * 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  John  Cain  of  McAlis- 
ter,  Oklahoma,  I  have  some  information 
about  Gloomy  Gus.  Mrs.  Cain  says  Gus 
has  been  heard  regularly  from  WKY  at 
Oklahoma  City.  He  was  kept  pretty 
busy  out  there  for  a  while  when  Fair 
Week  was  on,  and  the  folks  in  the  West 
like  his  offerings.  Thanks,  Mrs.  Cain,  I 
wish  more  Digest  readers  were  as  help- 
ful as  you  are. 

*  *     * 

David  Westlund  is  one  of  those  for- 
tunate young  men  who  has  sufficient 
musical  ability  to  make  it  pay  his  way 
through  college.  When  he 
started  for  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Minne- 
sota with  his  saxophone 
under  his  arm  the  Kappa 
Sigmas  saw  a  good  man 
and  took  him  in.  He  has 
won  a  trophy  at  KSTP 
as  the  best  college  Radio 
entertainer  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  Kappa  Sigs  liked  him  but  not' 
his  sax,  so  he  had  to  join  the  college 
band  to  practice.  His  laurels  came  as 
the  result  of  the  voting  of  15,000  students 
at  the  University  and  Radio  listeners, 
picking  him  from  among  over  200  con- 
testants. 

*  *     * 

Marcella  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write  her 
a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Get  it  off  your  chest. 
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^NAPPY  FUN  from  the  Air 

Pines  of  Humor  from  Here  and  There  Among 

the  Studios  and  Stories  that  Lighten  the  Day 


LITTLE  Ann  Pickard  doubtless  is  the  world's  best  known 
five-3'ear-old  broadcaster.  She  appears  regularly  with 
her  father,  mother  and  brother,  Peter  Phaney  Pickard, 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  company  network  from 
the  Chicago  studios.  Ann  already  manifests  the  temperament 
of  a  great  artist.  The  other  day  it  came  her  turn  to  sing 
over  the  microphone.     "No,   Daddy,   I'm   not  going  to   sing 

t  o  d  a  y,"  she  de- 
clared  firmly. 
"Why,  what's  the 
matte  r?"  ques- 
tioned Dad  Pick- 
ard in  surprise. 
"Well,  I  have  my 
own  reasons.  I 
don't  feel  like 
singing, so!"  Then 
she  began  to  cry. 
"Just    think    of 

r  Grandma  sitting 

"^f|  there  waiting  and 

listening   for   you 
^^   ui'S  way    down    in 

Tennessee — wha,t 
■  mgtM  wiH   she    think? 

%  W      And    al!    those 

V MwBnSB&SBmti&ir'         folks   who   have 

been  writing  let- 
ters to  you,  what  will  they  think?"  Dad's  arguments  finally 
prevailed  and  Ann  stepped  up  to  the  microphone  and  sang 
"Take  Me  Back  to  GT  Virginny"  with  such  feeling  that  tear 
drops  were  still  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  It  was  a  tremendous 
success  and  she  was  rewarded  by  the  biggest  basket  of  mail 
ever  from  all  kinds  of  folks  who  said  they  had  never  heard 
anything  so  touching  in  all  their  lives. 

Not  until  the  next  day  was  the  cause  of  her  revolt  at  the 
microphone  discovered.  She  finally  confided  to  her  mother 
that  she  was  hurt  because  "everybody  had  laughed  at  her." 
In  the  morning  she  had  heard  Frank  E.  Mullen  in  charge 
of  the  program  say:  "We  are  going  on  from  coast-to-coast 
today."  She  clapped  her  hands  and  ran  to  tell  her  brother, 
"Oh,  Phaney,  Phaney,  get  ready,  we're  going  on  the  roller 
coaster  today."  Of  course  everybody  did  laugh — and  thereby 
ruined  a  prima  donna's  disposition. 

*  *     * 

tt'T'HEY  all  laughed  when  he  sat  down  at  the  piano"  is  a 
■*-  phrase  familiar  to  everyone,  due  to  the  efficiency  of 
modern  advertising,  but  it  was  a  new  one  to  the  famous  Lee 
Simms  when  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  of  the  NBC  studios  in 
Chicago  recently. 

When  Lee  sat  down  to  play  his  scheduled  number  in  the 
program  he  was  dumfounded  and  disconcerted  to  hear  a  huge 
burst  of  laughter  from  the  members  of  the  orchestra  which 
was  appearing  with  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  program  was  over  that  Simms,  who  had 
missed  the  rehearsal,  understood  the  reason  for  the  hilarious 
outburst.  In  building  the  program  a  humorous  take-off  on  the 
familiar  advertisement  had  been  incorporated  in  the  announcer's 
script  and  the  laugh  which  threatened  to  ruffle  Lee's  usually 
smooth  disposition  was  as  much  on  the  program  as  his  own 
number. 

*  *     * 

SOME  of  the  KGO  listeners  have  objected  strenuously  to  an 
unscheduled  part  of  the  programs  from  the  General  Electric 
station  in  California.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  big  frog  pond 
back  of  the  KGO  studios  in  East  Oakland  and  the  bull  frogs 
frequently  start  their  singing  at  the  most  inopportune  time. 
Sensitive  microphones  pick  up  the  croaking  and  send  it  out 
with  the  programs  being  broadcast  from  the  studio.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  listeners  object  to  this  form  of  accompaniment. 

*  *     * 

MORE  than  a  hundred  people  in  a  studio,  especially  if  all 
of  them  are  moving  around,  presents  a  problem.  How  to 
get  some  of  them  seated  was  solved  by  one  bright  young  lady. 
Drawing  individual  guests  aside  she'd  whisper  in  their  respec- 
tive ears  that  just  across  the  studio  was  the  chair  Graham 
McNamee  always  sat  in.  Tt  worked  as  she  never  indicated  the 
same  chair  twice  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  seat  in  the  studio 
was  occupied  by  contented  looking  visitors. 

The    hostesses — and    there's    a    hostess    on    every    floor    the 


NBC  uses  for  the  business  of  broadcasting — form  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  the  overly-enthusiastic  would-be  broad- 
casters. According  to  the  hostesses,  these  would-be  broad- 
casters make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Came  one  day  an  odd  looking  chap  whose  ears  were  his  most 
noticeable  feature. 

"I  want  to  present  a  novel  feature  on  the  air,"  he  told  the 
hostess  who  intercepted  his  dash  toward  a  studio.  "Where's  a 
microphone?    Where's  a  microphone?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  hostess  sweetly,  "but  what  do  you  do?" 

"Look  at  my  ears,"  commanded  the  visitor.  She  looked  and 
saw  them  twitch  and  wiggle  in  a  manner  most  startling. 

"But  we  haven't  any  provision  for  television,"  she  said, 
being  tactful. 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  visitor.  "Now 
listen!"  He  bent  his  head  so  that  one  of  the  awe-inspiring  ears 
was  near  her  face.    He  moved  it.    She  heard  a  distinct  click. 

"I'm  the  only  ear  clicker  in  the  world,"  announced  the  visitor. 
"Now  where's  that  microphone?" 

A  VISITING  artist  at  WGN  wanted  to  look  up  a  telephone 
number.  He  searched  through  desks  and  under  telephone 
stands.  He  approached  Miss  Roache,  the  genial  hostess. 

"Do  you  know  where  they  keep  the  telephone  books?"  he 
asked. 

"We  can't  keep  them,"  answered  the  little  lady  sadly.  "Mark 
Love  gets  nervous  when  he  sings  and  tears  them  in  two,  with- 
out thinking." 

Yes,  that's  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  WGN  adminis- 
tration.     They    simply    can't    keep    Mark    Love    in    telephone 

books. 

*  *     * 

i  ir  I  "'O  SEE  ourselves  as  others  hear  us"  is  one  of  the  experi- 
JL  ences  that  happens  occasionally  to  Radio  entertainers. 

Recently  Marion  Jordan,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  WENR, 
Chicago,  who  takes  the  part  of  Ma  Smith  in  the  comedy  sketch, 
The  Smith  Family,  overheard  two  women  on  a  bus  discussing 
the  feature.  Said  one  to  the  other,  "I'll  bet  that  woman  who 
takes  the  part  of  Ma  Smith  is  an  old  battle  axe.  I  just  know 
she  could  bawl  my  husband  out  the  way  I'd  like  to." 

The  fact  is  that  Marion  is  both  young  and  mighty  attractive. 

*  *     * 

BILLY  BEARD,  who  teams  with  Al  Bernard  to  form  the 
NBC  comedy  team  known  as  the  Raybestos  Twins,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  short  visit  to  his  native  South  and  is 
still  laughing  over  an  experience  he  had  with  a  real  old  Negro 
mammy. 

Beard  dropped  in  one  day  to  visit  a  friend  who  is  a  physician. 
The  friend  was  not  in  but  the  colored  woman  who  walked  in 
while  Beard  was  there  mistook  him  for  the  doctor.  She  asked 
him  what  she  could  do  for  the  "misery"  in  her  stomach. 

The  jovial  Beard  asked  her  if  she  "assimilated  her  food." 
Whereupon  she  indignantly  replied,  "Deed  and  I  doesn't.  I  ga- 
it honestly." 

*  *     * 

GEORGE  F.  HICKS,  NBC  announcer  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
was  announcing  one  of  the  service  bands.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  program  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  leader  to  eliminate  one  of  the  two  remaining  numbers, 
a  waltz  and  a  fox-trot.   The  leader  decided  to  cut  out  the  waltz. 

"Jump  the  waltz,"  the  leader  whispered  to  Hicks.  "We'll 
take  the  march." 

And  then  Hicks  announced: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  program  has  been  altered  some- 
what.   We  will  next  hear  Jump  the  Waltz,  a  march." 

*  *     * 

A  SONG  over  the  telephone  got  Olive  Palmer  her  start,  but 
the  method  wasn't  so  successful  for  another  soprano  who 
tried  it  on  Hart  Giddings,  assistant  musical  supervisor  for  the 
NBC  in  New  York. 

A   woman    telephoned   for   an    audition    and    when    she 
informed    that   all    available    time    was    booked    for    two    weeks 
ahead,  she  insisted  on  singing  to  Giddings  then  ami  there. 

Picking  one  of  the  longest  arias  from  the  operatic  repertoire, 
the  singer  stepped  back  from  the  telephone  and  began  to  sing. 
Unable  to  make  her  hear  him,  Giddings  had  to  hang  on  until 
she  had  finished. 

Sin-  didn't  get  the  job  and  Giddings  did  get  a  headache. 
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C£^aikiki  °^aves  Swish  on  KGU 

COVE  and  Nature  Themes  Sway  Masses  JVho  Follow 

Programs  Sent  Out  From  Honolulu 


KGU  speaking  from  Honolulu  has  adopted  for  its  slo- 
gan, the  Land  of  Sunshine,  the  Future  Playground 
of  America. 
Hawaii  has  been  the  motif  for  countless  dreamy 
songs,  and  everybody  is  familiar  with  at  least  one  or  more 
musical  comedies  which  were  founded  upon  a  theme  brought 
from  the  islands  away  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 

Hula  music,  written  for  dancing,  is  invariably  gay,  light 
and  bright.  Hawaiian  music  is  said  to  be  rather  melancholy 
to  the  layman,  but  its  appeal  lies  in  the  vogue  it  has  with  the 
natives  of  the  islands. 

Flowers  are  popular  with  the  Hawaiians,  and  they  have 
used  them  for  the  background  of  countless  songs.  The  sweet 
green  maile  vine,  the  royal  yellow  ilima  of  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
the  bright  red  lehua  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  the  beautiful 
mokihana  of  the  Island  of  Kauai,  the  rose-lani  of  Maui  and 

Directing  KGU,   and  serv- 
ing as  chief  announcer, 
is    the    chore    assigned    to 
H.  N.  Tyson,  below. 


Station  KGU,  The  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  gath- 
ered under  its  banner  a  number  of  the  best  known. 

One  is  Charles  K.  Dimond,  a  versatile  artist,  whose  forte  is 
music  and  song.  Surrounded  by  his  instruments,  and  with  a 
voice  that  has  a  tremendous  appeal,  he  provides  rapid  fire 
entertainment  for  the  followers  of  KGU. 

At  one  time  Dimond  was  the  ace  of  the  Radio  entertainers 
at  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  and  for  three  years  he  made  regular 
appearances  before  the  mike  at  this  station.  Vaudeville  has 
claimed  the  services  of  Dimond,  and  he  has  traveled  exten- 
sively over  the  circuits  of  the  west. 

Isobel  Fancher  is  another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Radio  programs  of  KGU.  She  is  often  referred  to  as  Hawaii's 
Radio  girl.  For  two  years  she  has  been  numbered  among  the 
artists  employed  at  KGU,  her  soprano  voice  delighting  thou- 
sands who  tune  in  this  island  station. 


Charles  K.  Dimond,  below, 

who     brightens     programs 

of    KGU,    Honolulu,    with 

his  music. 


the  pikaki  have  all  been  used  as  the 
inspiration  of  song  writers  who 
have  set  about  to  express  in  song  1 

the  thoughts  of  the  people. 

Rulers  over  the  islands  in  years 
gone  by  have  written  songs  and  have  en- 
couraged others  who  have  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  in  music.  The 
Hawaiians  have  brought  their  own  ac- 
complishments as  well  as  those  of  the 
islands  to  all  nations  through  the  songs 
that  have  been  written  about  them. 

No  song  has  had  the  following  that  has  come  to  Aloha  Oe. 
It  represents  sentiments,  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  the  islands.  It  sort  of  symbolizes  the  people,  and  it  really 
is  the  anthem  of  the  Hawaiians.  People  rise  to  their  feet 
when  it  is  played  and  it  has  approximately  the  same  status  in 
Hawaii  as  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  has  in  the  United  States. 

The  soft  and  haunting  strains  of  Aloha  Oe  have  been  carried 
to  all  countries..  They  have  permeated  the  life  of  the  people 
in  the  Hawaiians;  they  are  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  on_  outgoing  and  returning  ships,  at  the  theater,  the 
club  and  in  the  dance  hall. 

Songs  have  been  written  and  dedicated  to  the  people  of  the 
islands,  others  have  had  the  imprint  of  royal  approval,  but 
none  seem  to  convey  the  spirit,  the  emotions  and  the  very  life 
of  the  people  as  Aloha  Oe. 

A  veritable  army  of  entertainers  are  on  the  islands,  and 


Hawaii's  Radio  girl  is  Isobel  Fan- 
cher, who  sings  in  a  half  dozen 
languages.  She  has  Radio  person- 
ality, a  lovely  voice,  and  you  will 
agree  she  is  good  to  look  upon. 


Isobel  is  not  only  a  salesman  of 
her  own  Radio  personality,  but  she 
is  an  insurance  salesman,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  her  work  at  KGU, 
or    providing    entertainment    at    a 
drawing  room   or  in   some   concert  hall, 
she  is  active  in  the  field  of  business.    She 
has  applied  herself  assiduously  to  music, 
and  not  only  plays  the  piano,  but  has  an 
exhaustive  repertoire  of  German,  French, 
Italian,    Spanish,    English   and    Hawaiian 
songs  which  she  sings  for  the  pleasure  of 
her  large  Radio  audience. 

The  responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of  KGU,  and  func- 
tioning as  chief  announcer,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  H.  N. 
Tyson.  Tyson  is  very  much  a  part  of  KGU,  having  been 
identified  with  the  station  for  two  and  a  half  years.  KGU 
came  on  the  air  May  11,  1922,  since  then  has  been  consistently 
broadcasting  Hawaii  as  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  the  Future  Play- 
ground of  America,  and  calling  attention  to  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,  the  title  which  has  been  given  to  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
Countless  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  broadcasting 
facilities  of  KGU,  and  before  long  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
Publishing  company,  which  is  the  sponsor  of  the  station,  will 
be  occupying  quarters  in  its  new  building.  Elaborate  studios 
and  almost  unlimited  facilities  for  broadcasting  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  expected  that  the  programs  may  eventually  be 
rebroadcast  in  the  States  for  all  to  hear. 
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^oice  of  the  Listener 


; 


We've  Changed  the  Log 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  most 
interesting  magazine  which  namely  is 
the  October  issue.  I  find  that  some  are 
complaining  of  the  Radio  stations  not 
announcing  often  enough.  Well,  I  think 
once  every  quarter  hour  is  plenty.  Also, 
where  two  letters  are  very  much  alike 
in  sound,  they  should  be  pronounced 
very  distinctly.  For  example,  when  I 
first  heard  the  announcer  at  WKBW  I 
thought  it  was  WKDW. 

M.  Aulenbach,  Auburn,  Pa.,  would  in 
my  estimation  receive  more  complaints 
than  enough.  I  like  Hawaiian  music, 
good  bands  and  orchestras,  violin  solos, 
quartette  singing,  but  I  am  not  much 
in  favor  of  one  singing  alone,  except 
when  singing  comic  songs  or  pieces  in 
which  the  words  are  to  be  distinctly 
heard.  We  could  also  include  a  few  more 
sacred  songs  on  the  air.  Leave  fox  trots 
to  the  foxes,  but  a  good  waltz  is  desir- 
able. Interesting  lectures  on  education, 
stock  markets  are  indispensable.  Well, 
so  much  for  that. 

Now  to  criticize  your  October  edition. 
As  for  cover,  I  think  as  Melle  Pittenger, 
an  inside  view  of  some  of  our  broad- 
casting stations  would  be  welcomed. 
On  your  list  of  programs  for  the  week 
I  think  if  you  could  arrange  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  the  NBC  in  one  space 
and  the  Columbia  Chain  in  another  you 
would  be  as  near  perfection  in  that  as 
possible.  Your  log  for  favorite  stations 
can't  be  beaten.  Now  for  your  list  of 
programs  again,  you  did  not  mention 
the  Just  Folks  at  9:30  Eastern  standard 
over  the  NBC.  Well,  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  for  this  time. — W.  DODS, 
37  Beech  St.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario, 

Canada. 

*  *    * 

Couldn't  Do  Without  Us! 

Whoopee!  and  other  expressions  of 
hilarity — oh!  it  is  just  too  wonderful  for 
words.  Whew!  just  a  minute  and  I'll 
explain  all  of  this  outburst.  I'm  very 
happy,  because  THE  Radio  Digest  is 
to  be  published  every  month.  Now,  yoi» 
are  able  to  understand  why  I  am  shout 
ing. 

I  have  read  the  October  number  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  everything  is  won- 
derful— interesting — or  what   have   you. 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  that 
the  Radio  Digest  will  be  published 
monthly.  I  am  so  glad.  I  couldn't  do 
without  the  Radio  Digest.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  magazine  ever. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  printing 
an  article  about  Carleton  Coon  and  Joe 
Sanders  and  their  Original  Nighthawk 
Orchestra.  Their  music  is  perfect — and 
so  are  the  members  of  the  band.  They 
really  deserve  a  most  wonderful  write- 
up — and  I  know  that  they  will  have 
it  in  the  Radio  Digest  soon.    PLEASE. 

Wishing  the  best  of  everything  to 
the  staff  of  the  Radio  Digest.  I'm  for 
you — always.  I  can  hardly  wait  until 
the  November  number  is  released. — 
VIRGINIA  ("JINNY")  PETERS,  2760 
Madison  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*  *     * 

Here's  a  New  Friend 

I  have  just  bought  my  first  copy  of 
the  Radio  Digest,  but  it  won't  be  my 
last.  After  reading  about  Radio  artists 
I  enjoy  listening  to  them  much  more, 
especially  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

I  see  that  you  ask  for  suggestions  on 
Radio;  so  here's  mine.  If  I  had  my 
way  there  wouldn't  be  any  broadcasting 
companies  with  every  good  station  in 
the  country  hooked  up  to  monopolize 
Radio  broadcasting  for  the  sake  of  tell- 


ing John  Doe  that  the  Amalgamated 
Thumb  Tack  Corp.  makes  the  kind  of 
doughnuts  that  come  from  contented 
oil  refineries.  You  have  to  listen  to 
them  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  One 
eastern  station,  one  midwestern  station 
and  one  western  station  are  enough  to 
broadcast  one  program.  Then  the 
Radio  audience  can  suit  itself  about 
listening  to  it. 

I  might  also  add  that  if  the  one-hun- 
dred-watt stations  that  aren't  any  good 
anyway,  were  taken  off  the  air  it  would 
clear  the  air  twenty-five  per  cent. — 
ARTHUR  MOULTON,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
*     *     * 

A  Club  for  the  DX'ers 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
letters  which  appeared  in  your  October 
issue  under  the  heading,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Listener."  Several  of  your  cor- 
respondents expressed  the  wish  that  a 
Radio  club  or  DX  club  might  be  formed 
and  inquired  if  there  was  such  an  or- 
ganization. Without  doubt  the  informa- 
tion which  I  am  offering  in  this  connec- 
tion will  prove  interesting. 

The  Newark  News  DX  club  was 
formed  on  December  8,  1927,  with  a 
charter  membership  of  fifty-six.  So  far 
as  we  know,  this  was  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  Radio  Listeners  ever  banded  to- 
gether solely  in  the  interest  of  DX  re- 
ception. Shortly  after  the  formation  of 
our  club,  the  writer  was  successful  in 
interesting  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  both  of 
whom  organized  DX  clubs. 

The  only  qualifications  necessary  for 
membership  is  an  interest  in  Radio,  al- 
though the  club  issues  DX  qualification 
certificates  in  four  different  classes  to 
such  members  as  are  able  to  qualify  for 
them.     The  classes  are  as  follows: 

Junior  DX-er — For  logs  of  100  sta- 
tions. 

Master  DX-er — For  logs  of  200  sta- 
tions and  verification  from  at  least  one 
station  more  than  2,000  miles  from  point 
of  reception. 

Past  Master  DX-er — For  logs  of  300 
stations  and  five  such  verifications. 

DX  Ace — For  logs  of  400  stations  and 
ten  such  verifications. 

Local  stations  count  as  well  as  dis- 
tant stations  in  these  lists,  and  when  ap- 
plication is  made  for  a  certificate  a  com- 
plete list  of  stations  must  be  submitted 
as  well  as  such  verifications  as  are  re- 
quired. 

Once  a  month  the  club  holds  a  DX 
contest  for  the  Newark  Evening  News 
trophy,  a  handsome  silver  loving  cup 
donated  by  that  newspaper.  On  such 
occasions  members  may  select  any  six 
consecutive  hours  for  DX-ing  and  must 
mail  their  lists  not  later  than  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Stations  logged  must 
be  located  at  least  100  miles  from  point 
of  reception  and  no  stations  may  be 
logged  while  broadcasting  chain  pro- 
grams. The  name  and  address  of  the 
contestant  as  well  as  name  of  receiver 
and  number  of  tubes  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  Then  stations  must  be  listed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  heard, 
each  one  being  numbered.  The  neces- 
sary data  includes  call  letters  and  loca- 
tion of  stations,  time  heard  and  actual 
selections  or  other  information  such  as 
is  required  for  verifications.  The  mem- 
ber who  first  wins  the  cup  on  three  oc- 
casions will  obtain  permanent  posses- 
sion of  it  after  it  has  been  suitably  en- 
graved. 

The  undersigned  will  be  very  glad  to 
supply  additional  information  to  any 
reader   of    Radio    Digest    who    may    be 


sufficiently  interested  to  write.  Address 
all  communications  to  L.  S.  J.  CRANSE, 
President,  Newark  News  DX  Club,  215 
Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*  *     * 

An  Old  Friend  Writes 

Have  just  finished  reading  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Radio  Digest. 
Haven't  missed  an  issue  for  nearly  four 
years.  A  better  Radio  magazine  isn't 
published.  Every  article  is  crammed 
full  of  interest.  There  are  plenty  of 
pictures  which  are  always  welcome,  and 
stories  of  artists  and  announcers  which 
give  us  intimate  glimpses  of  their  lives 
and  make  us  feel  personally  acquainted. 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  story  of  Mc- 
Namee's  school  days  told  by  his  dad,  and 
the  backstage  chatter  of  the  "Two 
Troupers."  The  fiction,  too,  was  very 
interesting  and  unusual. 

"Who's  Who  in  Broadcasting"  is  a 
valuable  department,  and  I,  for  one,  ap- 
preciate it  greatly.  Then  Marcella  comes 
in  for  her  share  of  praise.  I  enjoy  her 
"Short  Waves"  ever  so  much,  for  I  am 
one  of  those  very  inquisitive  souls  who 
must  know  all  about  their  favorites. 

The  department  listing  chain  features 
is  something  I've  been  waiting  for. 

And  now  for  a  suggestion:  The  foot- 
ball season  is  on  so  why  not  give  us  a 
writeup  (with  pictures)  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  sports  announcers?  Carl 
Menzer  of  WSUI,  Iowa  City,  is  a  prime 
favorite   in   this   section  of  the   country. 

I'd  like  very  much  to  see  a  story  about 
WHO  with  pictures  of  the  studio,  direc- 
tors, announcers,  artists,  and  what  have 
you. 

Will  sign  the  name  by  which  I  am 
known  to  Marcella.— ELIZABETH 
ANN,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 

We'll  Try  to  Please 

I  think  the  Radio  Digest  is  just  what 
a  lot  of  people  have  been  looking  for. 
and  the  October  number  is  great. 

Please  have  an  article  (similar  to  the 
one  about  Norman  Brokenshire  in  the 
current  issue)  about  Frank  Knight,  an- 
nouncer at  WABC  in  New  York,  and 
pictures  of  him.  Also  John  Wardle 
at  WNAC  in  Boston. 

I  think  these  articles  are  very  inter- 
esting to  many  people  who  listen  in 
every  day  and  wonder  what  the  an- 
nouncer looks  like,  etc. 

If  you  can  arrange  to  do  this,  I  know 
many  folks  will  be  interested.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  attention,  I  am,  MRS. 
B.  W.  MAC  FARLANE,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

*  *     * 

In  This  Issue 

First  of  all  I  was  very  glad  after 
turning  a  few  leaves  of  the  Radio  Digest 
to  discover  that  the  magazine  is  to  be 
published   every    month. 

I'd  surely  like  to  see  a  picture  of  Jack 
and  Gene  and  any  information  concern- 
ing them  would  be  welcome.  Would 
like  to  see  some  pictures  of  Norman 
White,  WSR  announcer,  and  of  Harold 
Keen,   the    Sunshine    Boy. 

I  think  a  Home  Makers'  department 
would  be  fine.  Some  tine  information 
in  this  last  issue  about  Graham  Mac- 
Namee. 

I'm  making  a  scrap  book  of  Radio 
stars  and  certainly  appreciate  every  pic- 
ture  of  good   entertainers. 

As  a  request,  please  trv  to  tret  a  pic- 
ture of  Tack  and  Gene— MRS.  FRANK 
ALLORE,  157  Elsrin  Ave.,  Toledo. 
Ohio. 

Writ*  a  letter  and  become  a  member 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Correspondence  Club. 
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Short  Go  Swamps  the  Judges 


Program  Contest  a  Close  Race 

TTUNDREDS  of  Radio  Digest  readers 
■Ll  have  written  to  the  editor,  offering 
suggestions  for  a  fifteen-minute  program  to 
be  entered  in  the  first  Short  Go  contest 
which  closes  December  1.  The  ideas  offered 
and  the  quality  and  originality  of  programs 
outlined  are  of  so  high  a  quality  and  so 
numerous  that  it  will  indeed  be  a  difficult 
task  for  the  judges  to  select  the  winner. 
A  few  of  the  letters  received  have  been 
picked  at  random  from  the  entries  and  are 
printed  in  these  columns. 

Why  Not  a  Spelling  Bee? 

Having  read  in  the  October  Radio 
Digest  that  you  wanted  ideas  for  "Short 
Go"  programs,  I  submit  the  following: 

Why  not  have  a  spelling  match  over 
Radio?  Have  Radio  give  out  the  words 
to  be  spelled,  pronouncing  the  words 
twice,  so  the  listeners  may  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  every  word.  The 
competitors  should  have  pencil  and 
paper  on  which  to  spell  the  words,  no 
one  telling  any  one  else  how  to  spell 
the  words.  After  all  the  words  are 
given  out,  those  competing  should  ex- 
change their  lists  of  spelled  words. 
Radio  then  spells  the  words  correctly 
and  the  papers  may  be  graded. 

Aside  from  promoting  good  spelling, 
such  a  program  would  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  speed  and  accuracy,  two 
much  desired  attributes.  Hoping  I  may 
be  one  of  the  winners,  I  am,  MISS 
GERTRUDE  OTTO,  Edinburg,  Ind. 

*  *     * 

Behind  the  Scenes 

My  contest  idea  follows:  Let  the  per- 
sonnel of  any  station  put  on  a  fifteen- 
minute  playette  depicting  the  intimate 
back-stage  scenes  that  occur  during  the 
arranging  of  programs,  etc.  Surely 
there  are  amusing  incidents  that,  with 
a  little  "dressing  up"  would  prove  enter- 
taining and  instructive  to  thousands. 

I  suggest  the  playette  be  apparently 
authentic,  with  the  mike  left  open  by 
"mistake." 

Many  loyal  fans  will  never  be  able 
to  visit  a  station,  due  to  ill  health,  and 
being  a  "house  plant"  myself,  I  know 
what  it  would  mean  to  get  an  air  glimpse 
of  a  studio.— GLENN  O'CONNOR, 
9449  Brush  St.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

H1       ^¥       ^¥ 

Bedtime  for  Grownups 

I  submit  the  following  suggestions 
for  a   "Short-Go"  program: 

A  bedtime   story  hour  for  grownups. 

Elliott  of  Harvard  once  said,  "Just 
before  you  go  to  sleep,  picture  to  your- 
self the  man  you  desire  to  be  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  keep  you  from  being 
that  man." 

This  gave  the  idea. 

Listeners  should  be  instructed  to 
make  themselves  comfortable.  How  to 
drop  all  the  cares  of  the  day.  How  to 
relax.  Then  a  period  of  soothing  music, 
followed  by  a  short  talk  by  a  student 
of  psychology.  The  speaker's  tone  will 
have  as  much   weight  as  his  words. 

Our  ambitious  boy,  our  tired  business 
man,  our  entire  audience,  will  drop  off 
to  sleep  with  his  highest  ideal  indelibly 
stamped  upon  his  subconscious  mind 
and  "no  power  on  earth"  can  keep  him 
from  attaining  that  ideal. — STELLA 
MAE  TRAVER,  219  N.  Pearl,  Joplin, 

Mo. 

*  *     * 

Checking  Up  Authors 
My    idea    for    a    fifteen-minute    pro- 
gram: Call  it  the  "Musical  Puzzle  Game." 
During  those  fifteen  minutes  present 
choruses  of  latest  popular  song-  hits.  Ask 


your  audience  to  name  the  composition 
from  which  the  up-to-date  popular 
melody  was  taken.  Have  some  little 
prize  for  the  winner. 

This  will  create  quite  a  sensation  and 
be  an  education  to  the  public.  My  hus- 
band and  I  get  great  fun  out  of  this 
game  which  we  play  many  nights.  Such 
an  idea  is  adaptable  to  Radio  parties 
where  they  can  set  their  own  prizes  for 
the  winner. 

This  is  something  novel  and  will 
greatly  amuse  your  public.  The  evening 
after  each  program  you  might  announce 
the  titles  of  "stolen  melodies,"  as  well 
as  the  winner  of  the  guessing  contest. 

Some  time  ago  Lou  White,  the  famous 
organist,  presented  such  a  program, 
only  that  he  played  first  the  modern 
song,  and  then  the  composition  from 
which  the  melody  was  stolen. 

Incidentally  this  may  lead  to  better 
song  writers  and  better  "songs. — MRS. 
JOSEPHINE  BADER,  P.  O.  Box  89. 
Hachita,  New  Mexico. 

*  *     * 

For  the  Older  Boys 

We  have  the  bedtime  story  of 
the  tiny  tot,  the  music,  addresses  and 
announcements  for  the  grownups,  but 
what  have  we  for  the  red-blooded  boy 
of  today  that  is  really  interesting  to  him. 

Having  chosen  boys'  work  as  a  pro- 
fession, I  am  naturally  interested  in  any- 
thing that  is  of  interest  to  the  boy. 
One  of  the  many  interests  which  a  boy 
possesses  is  the  collection  of  postage 
stamps. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
hobbies  that  a  boy  could  have;  it  is  a 
fascinating,  educating  and  thrifty  pas- 
time, and  one  in  which  a  boy  should  be 
encouraged  and  instructed. 

There  are  no  tales  more  thrilling,  grip- 
ping or  life-like  than  those  depicted  on 
some  of  our  foreign  postage  stamps. 
There  you  may  find  tales  of  conquest, 
war,  mystery,  revenge,  discovery,  his- 
tory, racial  and  religious  customs.  Every 
one  of  those  little  adhesive  labels  is 
an  art  in  itself  and  holds  a  wealth  of 
information  for  those  who  care  to  ex- 
plore them. 

If  you  could  arrange  a  program  of 
stamp  stories,  information  and  instruc- 
tion, you  would  be  inaugurating  a  novel 
and  interesting  program,  as  well  as 
doing  a  great  service  to  the  host  of 
individual  collectors  and  the  numerous 
boy  stamp  clubs  that  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Not  only  would  the  boys  welcome  a 
program  of  this  nature  but  the  older 
collectors  would  appreciate  it  as  well. 
There  are  more  followers  of  this  hobby 
than  any  other  I  know  of,  but  most 
men  are  afraid  to  admit  their  interest 
for  fear  their  neighbor  would  deride 
them  through  lack  of  understanding. 

To  assure  you  of  the  interest  taken 
in  this  hobby,  I  would  refer  you  to  any 
of  our  leading  stamp  dealers,  who  will 
furnish  data  regarding  the  numbers  and 
personages  indulging  in  this  king  of  hob- 
bies.—JAMES  A.  FAROUHARSON. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Capreol,  Ont. 

*  *     * 

Ask   Me   Another 

A  short-go  Radio  program  lasting 
fifteen  minutes  should  be  snappy  and 
interesting  so  that  the  listener  would 
be  interested  and  entertained  enough 
to  stand  by  and  not  switch  his  dial  to 
another  station.  I  suggest  a  program 
like  this: 

The  announcer  would  ask  three  or 
four  questions  about  topics  of  current 
interest,  such  as  those  questions  found 
in  an  "Ask  Me  Another"  book,  stating 


at  the  time  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteen-minute  period,  after  a  short 
musical  program.  (This  will  consume 
about  three  minutes.)  Then  the  or- 
chestra in  the  studio  will  play  about 
three  popular  numbers,  maybe  an  in- 
strumental solo  included  in  the  group. 
This  group  of  tunes  will  last  about 
eight  or  nine  minutes,  leaving  the  last 
three  minutes  to  give  the  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period.  Total  time  -used — fifteen 
minutes. 

The  listener  will  try  to  make  up  the 
answers  in  his  or  her  mind  while  the 
musical  is  going  on,  at  the  same  time 
being  entertained  by  the  musical  pro- 
gram.—A.  M.  SCHAUB,  P.  O.  Box  410. 
Eufaula,  Alabama. 

Quartets  and  Yodelers — Forward! 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  "Short-Go" 
program  prize  letter  contest  with  this 
idea  of  a  fifteen-minute  program  in  the 
studio: 

Snappy  dance  programs  are  popular 
to  all  listeners,  but  there  are  too  many 
on  the  air  every  evening  to  choose 
from  to  hold  a  listener's  attention  for 
fifteen  minutes  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
turn  the  dial  for  a  chance  of  something 
different  or   better. 

I  think  a  good  novelty  male  quartet 
is  fine  entertainment  because  of  the 
variety  they  can  offer.  For  instance, 
short,  snappy  selections  bring  out  close 
harmony  and  hold  the  listeners  attention 
wondering  what  is  coming  next.  Words 
play  a  small  part  in  a  good  quartet  when 
they  can  imitate  steamboats,  train 
whistles  and  do  other  harmony  tricks. 
Give  the  bass  singer  a  chance  to  go 
down  cellar  and  get  a  few  notes  to 
overcome  monotony. 

An  unusual  yodler  also  puts  life  and 
interest  in  a  selection.  A  guitar  or  har- 
monica for  a  second  goes  well  with 
male  voices;  too  much  music  ruins  the 
effect  of  a  good  quartet.  Fifteen  min- 
utes goes  quickly  when  the  entertain- 
ment is  good,  and  I  am  sure  a  real 
quartet  can  produce  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. Quality  novelty  and  harmony 
singers  are  not  worn  out  by  daily  pro- 
gram repetition  and  phonograph  rec- 
ords, like  jazz  bands,  orchestras  and 
soloists  are,  and  very  seldom  the  chain 
programs,  which  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Radio  fans  listen  to,  offer  this  type  of 
a  program. — NED  PILLEY,  Sheridan. 
Wyoming. 

4f.      ^c      $ 

Likes   Impersonations 

I  was  just  reading  about  your  contest 
for  a  "Short  Go"  program  and  I  won- 
dered if  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to 
assist  you  with  some  of  my  ideas. 

First  of  all  I  think  that  a  program 
of  humorous  impersonations  would  be 
enjoyable.  For  instance,  the  imperson- 
ation of  an  old  woman  describing  her 
first  picture  show,  or  a  party  line  "gos- 
siping spree." 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  fellow  who 
can  "pound  the  ivories  on  a  squeeze 
box."  Have  you  ever  heard  many 
Radio  fans  complain  about  accordion 
music?  I'll  bet  you  haven't,  because 
nearly  everyone  loves  it. 

Although  there  are  some  who  won't 
agree,  I  have  always  been  especially  en- 
thusiastic about  a  yodeler.  To  me  a 
yodeler  is  almost  a  mystery.  That,  of 
course,  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting. 

Another  thing  which  we  hear  very 
little  of  and  which,  I  believe,  would 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Mam  Tells  Ladies  About  Meat  Cuts 


WHEN  you  hear  one  of  your  friends  at  the  NBC  studios 
announce  that  the  title  of  the  talk  about  to  be  given  is 
"Feed  Your  Flock  on  Shepherd's  Pie,"  or  something 
which  sounds  equally  like  a  slogan,  you  will  know 
that  you  have  tuned  in  to  one  of  WEAF's  regular  features 
— a  talk  on  meat  broadcast  by  the  author  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  City  and  Hudson  County  (New  Jersey) 
Meat  councils. 

The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  help  the  housewife  to  pur- 
chase meat  intelligently  and  economically  and  prepare  it  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  her  family.  She  is  told  what  to  buy,  how 
to  buy  and  what  to  do  with  her  purchase  when  she  gets  home. 
Even  the  seasons  are  taken  into  consideration,  for  in  winter 
the  housewife  is  told  what  meats  will  keep  out  the  icy  blasts, 
while  in  summer  she  is  shown  how  simple  it  is  to  keep  away 
from  hot  stoves  by  using  the  meats  that  are  ready  to  serve 
without  any  cooking.  The  problem  of  varying  the  family 
fare  is  a  difficult  one  and  this,  too,  is  discussed.  Suggestions 
are  offered  for  the  use  of  left-overs  and  the  proper  method  of 
balancing  meals  with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  serving  of  foods 
with  meat. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  letters  to  be  answered  every 
week  there  is  a  vast  army  of  women  who  find  the  purchasing 
and  preparing  of  meat  a  real  problem  on  a  limited  budget. 
Even  cooks  with  fifty  years  of  experience  to  draw  upon  report 
that  there  is  always  something  new  to  learn. 

THE  question  is  often  asked,  "How  did  the  meat  talks  hap- 
pen to  start?"  That's  a  long  story,  but  let  an  "old  timer" 
tell  you  a  little  about  it.  The  meat  councils,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  local  organizations  of  wholesalers  and  retailers,  long 
recognized  that  housewives  are  using  chops,  steaks  and  roasts 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  many  lesser  known  and  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat,  simply  because  they  did  not  know  enough  to  do 
otherwise.  They  decided  that  a  little  education  would  be  a 
real  help  to  the  woman  who  has  to  prepare  three  meals  a 
day,  and  that  the  Radio  offered  the  means. 

John  Cutting  launched  the  talks  at  WJZ  and  brought  them 
quickly  into  the  limelight.  In  those  days  there  wasn't  any 
NBC,  and  WJZ  and  WEAF  weren't  under  the  same  manage- 
ment or  roof.  WJZ  had  recently  inaugurated  the  Woman's 
hour  as  a  new  departure  and  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Miss 
Bertha  Brainard  we  exercised  the  privilege  of  being  the  only 
men  to  broadcast  in  that  period. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  People  are  still  learning  new 
things  about  meat  and  the  audience  has  grown  from  many  hun- 
dreds to  many  thousands  and  resides  in  more  states  than  one 
has  fingers.  Some  of  the  charter  members  of  the  first  audi- 
ence who  were  newlyweds  now  write  in  for  aid  in  feeding 
families.  And  as  for  results?  Cuts  of  meat  that  were  prac- 
tically unknown  five  years  ago  have  become  regular  articles 
of  fare  in  countless  homes. 

Now  as  to  one  more  question  which  is  asked  frequently.  It 
is  rather  personal.  Can  I  cook?  Probably  suspicion  was 
aroused  some  three  years  ago  when  I  inadvertently  called  a 
dumpling  a  vegetable.  The  answer  is  that  too  many  people 
will  travel  far  to  get  a  genuine  home  cooked  meal  for  me  to 
reply  with  any  degree  of  personal  safety. 

Corned  Beef  Hash 
2  cups  chopped  corned  beef 
2  cups  cubed  cold  potatoes 
}-2  cup  chopped  onion 

1  cup  stock  or  milk 

2  tablespoons  of  bacon  fat 

Melt  the  fat  in  a  frying  pan,  then  add  the  chopped  onion 
and  brown  it  slightly.  Add  the  remaining  ingredients,  well 
mixed.  Spread  the  mixture  evenly  in  the  pan  and  cook  over 
a  slow  fire  for  about  thirty  minutes.  It  is  best  to  cover  the  pan 
for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  allow  the  mixture  to 
become  thoroughly  heated.  If  the  hash  is  to  be  baked,  allow 
about  forty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Planked  Hash  with  Onions 
Left-over  meat 
Cold  boiled  potatoes 


THIS    exceedingly    good    looking    young    man    is    none 
other  than  our  famous  food  expert,  Mr.  Philip  Smith, 
and    you    may    believe    that    he    knows    his    meats.     Any 
housewife    who    hears    over    WEAF    and    the    NBC    can 
testify    as    to    his    knowledge.     And    now    his    audience 
should  grow. 

1  cup  slightly  stale  bread 
Bacon  fat 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley,  green  pepper  or 
pimiento. 

Chop  fine  left  over  meat  such  as  beef,  corned  beef  or  a  combi- 
nation of  meats.  Chop  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  combine  with 
meat,  using  four  cups  of  potato  to  two  of  meat.  Cut  slightly 
stale  bread  into  small  cubes  to  make  one  cup  and  brown  these 
slightly  in  bacon  fat,  add  to  the  hash  mixture,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley  and  green  pop- 
per or  pimiento.  If  the  hash  does  not  hold  together,  moisten 
with  a  little  milk  or  stock. 

Vegetable  Stew  with  Dumplings 
(A  One  Dish  Meal) 
2  lbs.  brisket,  rump  or  chuck  beef 
Fat  for  searing  beef 
1  lz    cups  boiling  water 
1>  onion  (chopped) 

1  cup  cubed  carrots 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
2  cloves 

1  cup  cubed  potatoes 

Sear  meat  on  all  sides  in  hot  fat,  cover  with  boiling  .vater. 
Add  onion,  carrots,  vinegar  and  cloves.  Simmer  three  and  a 
half  hours.  Add  cubed  potatoes  and  cook  80  minutes.  Add 
dumplings  and  cover.  Boil  ten  minutes  without  removing  the 
cover. 
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389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

410.7 

730 

CKAC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

491.5 

610 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WHEC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

526 

570 

WWNC 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

526 

570 

KMTR 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.8 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

Atwater 

Kent 

ladio  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

508.2 

590 

KHO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

491.5 

610 

WEAF 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

534.4 

560 

WFI 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

9:45 

p.m. 

8:45 

7:45 

6:45 

The  Fuller  I 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

526 

570 

WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Arabesque. 

Key  Station- 

-2XE  (58.5- 

970).  WABC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

545.1 

250 

WEAN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

S-flfiSUAHO-MSSttK 

WHEN  the  Enna  Jettick  Melodies  go 
on  the  air  over  the  NBC  at  8  o'clock 
(EST)  Sunday  evening  Betsy  Ayres 
is  one  of  the  prominent  personalities. 


*\ 


79. 


TWO  End  Men  and  the  Interlocutor  of  the  Dutch  Masters  Minstrels,  heard  on 
Tuesday  nights  at  9:30  (EST)  from  WJZ  and  the  NBC  system.  At  left  we  see 
Al  Bernard,  with  Percy  Holmes  the  other  End  Man,  and  Steve  Porter,  Interlocutor. 


i 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10: 

15  p.m. 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

Studobaker  Champions. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

) 

-Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

Maestro 

s  Hour 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

-760kc) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

221.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

Longines    Time 

222.1 

1350 

'  KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

.302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

10: 

to  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Around 

The  Samovar. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WEAN 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

545.1 

500 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

11:00 

10 

9 

8 

The  Pepsodent 

Program.  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-760kc) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

11:15 

p.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Russian 

Cathedral   Choir. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660ko 

) 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 
TV  M  j-*.  -*^ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

10  a. 

in. 

Mom 

9 

day 

8 

7 

Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

215.7 

1390 

wnK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11:15  a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio   Household   Institute. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

483.6 

(,_>(] 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

1  p.m. 

12  n. 

11 

a.m. 

10  a.m. 

National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

9S0 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 
WREN 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

365.6 

820 

W1IAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

W)R 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

Wl.W 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WI'TF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 
WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

2  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

12 

11 

a.m. 

Patterns 

in  Prints. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

53S.4 

560 

KLZ 

7:30  p.m. 

6.30 

5:30 

4:30 

Roxy  and  His 

Gang. 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

227.1 

1320 

VVSMB 

315.6 

960 

WRC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.9 

990 

WBZA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

8:00  p.m. 

7 

6 

5 

The  Voice  of  Firestone. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WFAA 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.5 

920 

WWJ 

8:12 

p.m. 

7:12 

6:12 

5:12 

U.  S.  Army  Band. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WGL 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

8:30  p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

White  House  Concert. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WTZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

Wl.W 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

Ceco  Couriers. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

208.2 

1440 

wnEC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

"  950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WW  \k 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
K6IL 

370.2 

SKI 

W(Vt> 

238 

1260 

422.3 

710 

WOK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

W.MAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WW  \l 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

S45.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

A  and  P  Gypsies. 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

W  1 1  \  1 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

499.7 

600 

W   IN 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

Will 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

woe 

325.9 

920 

ww  i 

516.9 

580 

w  i  \<; 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

9:00  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

Edison  Program. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

l.'Sll 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.S 

1220 

WREN 

894.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399  1 

750 

W  IK 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

293  '' 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

K<;\\ 

302  8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHO 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

Physical 

Meters 

Culture  Magazine  Hour. 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 
WEAN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

226.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

422.3 

710 

WOR 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WGL 

4V9.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

554.1 

550 

WKRC 

9:30  p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

General 

Motors 

Family. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

384.4 

WMC 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

405.8 

740 

WSM 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

4^3.6 

620 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOC 

331.1 

900 

WKY 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

365.6 

%20 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

Chesebrough  Real  Folks 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Grand    Opera   Concert. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WGL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10  p.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Burns   Panatela 

Country 

Club. 

Key  Station — W 

'ABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

Wr2XE 

(49.2-692< 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

447.5 

610 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

10  p.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Cabin  Nights. 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WBZ 

222.1 
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Empire  Builders 
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428.3 
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HERE  are  the  Glenn  Sisters,  Beatrice, 
left,  and  Ruth.  They  are  harmonizing 
crooners  with  Roxy  and  His  Gang 
Mondays  at  7  P.  M.  (EST1)  over  NBC. 
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Night  Club  Romances. 
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The  Pepsodent  Program. 
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Abe  Lyman's  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 
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Ida   Bailey  Allen. 

Key   Station— 2XE 


(49.2m-6120kc)    WABC 


204  1470  WKBW  384.4 

215.7       1390  WHK  258.5  1160 

223.7  1340  WSPD  275.1  1090 
227.1  1320  WADC  315.6  950 
232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900 
238  1260  KOIL  348.6  860 
238          1260  WLBW  389.4  770 

241.8  1240  WGHP  468.5  640 
243.8  1230  WNAC  475.9  630 
256.3       1170  WCAU  499.7  600 

11  a.m.  10  9 
Duco  Decorators. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m 
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11:15  a.m. 

Radio  Household  Institute. 
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WDAF 
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9:15 
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374.8 
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405.2 
454.3 
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491.5 
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508.2 
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WGY 
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WDAF 
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WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 
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YOU  don't  even  get  a  second  guess 
on  who  this  is.  One  tip  is  that  he  is 
heard  on  Thursday  nights  at  8  o'clock 
(EST)  on  the  Fleischmann  Sunshine 
Hour  and  his  initials  are  R.  V. 


WHEN  Hank  Simmons'  Showboat  company  celebrated  its  birthday  they  did  it 
right.  A  huge  cake  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  mythical  floating 
playhouse  by  enthusiastic  fans  who  enjoy  the  program  each  Wednesday  over 

the  Columbia  system. 
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"Roads  of  the  Sky." 
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Soconyland  Sketches. 
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Clicquot  Club  Eskimos. 
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Williams  Oilomatics. 
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Fada    Salon    Hour. 
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Freed    Orchestradians. 
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Eastern  Central 

2  p.m.  1 

Patterns    in   Prints. 

Key  Station— WABC  <348.6m-860kc) 


Mountain  Pacific 

12  n.  11  a.m. 


HERE'S  a  brand  new  photo  of  that  much  traveled  pair,  Mary  and  Bob,  familiar 
to  millions  on  the  True  Story  Hour.    It  comes  to  you  over  the  CBS  at  9  o'clock 

(EST)   Friday  evenings. 
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a    Song. 
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204 

1470 

WKBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

22.1.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

Radio  Keith-Orpheum  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

who 

483.6 

620 

wtm: 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KOM.0 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

508.2 

590 

KIIQ 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

5ns.  2 

590 

WOW 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

252 

1190 

wo  a: 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 
WJAR 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

336.9 

890 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

11  p.m. 

10 

9 

8 

Jesse    Crawford 

Key 

'  Station-WABC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBl 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

'i(K) 

WFB1 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

woe  ' 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAI, 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

11  P. 

m. 

10 

9 

8 

Longines    Time 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

Mountain 
8:15 


Eastern  Central 

10:15  a.  m.  9:15 

Ida    Bailey    Allen. 

Key    Station— 2XE    (49.2m- 
Meters     Kc.         Call 
215.7       1390       WHK 

223.7  1340       WSPD 
227.1       1320       WADC 
232.4       1290       WJAS 
238  1260       KOIL 
238  1260       WLBW 
239.9       1250       WRHM 

241.8  1240  WGHP 
245.6  1220  WCAD 
256.3       1170       WCAU 

10:45  a.m.  9:45  8:45 

Mary  Hale  Martin's  Household  Period. 
Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 


6120kc)  WABC 
Meters  Kc. 
384.4 
258.5 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
348.6 
389.4 
475.9 
545.1 


780 
1160 
950 
900 
900 
860 
770 
630 
550 


Pacific 
7:15 

(348.6-860) 
Call 
WEAN 
WOWO 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
WABC 
WBBM 
WMAL 
WKRC 

7:45 


394.5 
302.8 
302.8 
384.4 
282.8 
461.3 
227.1 
405.2 
263 
11: 


760 
990 
990 

7  SO 
1060 

650 
1320 

740 
1140 


WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WMC 

WBAL 

WSM 

WSMB 

WSB 

WAPI 


399.8 
260.7 
305.9 
42S.3 
222.1 
245.8 
365.6 
293 


760kc) 

750 
1150 

980 

700 
1350 
1220 

820 
1020 


205.4 
245.6 
252 
263 
277.6 
280.2 
293.9 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
133 

336.9 
365.6 
374.8 


15  a.m.  10:15 

Household   Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF 
1460       KSTP 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

WBT 

WTAM 

KFKX 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

KPRC 

WKY 

WJAR 

WHAS 

WBAP 


1220 

1190 

1140 

1080 

1070 

1020 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 

890 

820 

800 


9:15 

(454.3m- 

374.8 

379.5 

384.4 

405.2 

454.3 

461.3 

483.6 

491.5 

499.7 

508.2 

508.2 

516.9 

535.4 

545.1 

545.1 


660kc) 

800 

790 

780 

740 

660 

650 

620 

610 

600 

590 

590 

580 

560 

550 

550 


11:30  a.m. 
Columbia  Noon 
Key 


10:30  9:30 

Day  Club. 
Station-WABC    (348.6-860) 


WJR 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WHY 

KWK 

WREN 

WHAS 

KFKX 

8:15 


WSAI 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WEAF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

w  i  V 

WL1T 

KSD 

WGR 

8:30 


223.7 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 

333.1 

333.1 


1340 

- 
1260 

1230 

1170 

'100 

900 


WSPD 
KOIL 
\\  LBW 
WGHP 

WCAU 
WFBL 
\\  MAK 


389.4 

475.9 
499.7 
315  6 
227.1 
223.7 
370.2 
535.4 


770 
630 
600 
950 
1320 

810 
560 


WBBM 
\\  MAI 

w    \l" 
Ki  i"\ 

wcco 

KLZ 


10:15 

a.m. 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

National 

Home 

Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF 

(454. 3m 

-660kc) 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

wno 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

1  p.m 
National 

205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

238 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

293.9 

299  8 

302.8 


12  n.  11  a.m. 

Farm    and    Home    Hour. 

Kej  Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 


1460 

l.'SO 

1220 
1190 
I  1 50 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1060 

loon 

•no 
■ISO 


K  SIT- 
IN  \\  1< 

WJAX 

W  U  E  \ 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

V\  K\    \ 

WBT 

\\  BAL 

K<(  W 

WHO 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 


315.6 
325.9 
333.3 

365.6 
374.8 
384.4 

399.8 
428.3 
440." 
46X3 
483.6 

535.4 


■60kc) 
950 
920 
900 
s.io 
820 
800 
780 
760 
750 
700 
680 
650 

610 

560 


WRC 
KPRI 
WKY 

KO  \ 
WHAS 

\Y  I    \  \ 

WMC 
WJZ 

w  o; 

\\  I  AV 
WPTF 

WSM 

\\  I'M  I 
W  I'M 
WOW 

w  ion 


Meters     Kc. 


Meters     Kc. 
256.3       1170 


Call 

215.7       1390       WHK 

475.9         630       WMAL  267.7  1120 

204          1470       WKBW  232.4  1290 

384.4  780  WEAN  333.1  900 
545.1  550  WKRC  243.8  1230 
238  1260  KOIL  389.4  770 
227.1       1320       WADC  394.5         760 

223.7  1340       WSPD  535.4 

7  p.m.                 6  5                          4 
Twilight  Melodies. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

394.5  760       WJZ  205.4 

302.8  990       WBZ  234.2  1280 

302.8  990       WBZA  344.0         870 

305.9  980       KDKA  399.8 

222.1       1350       KWK  483.6  620 

8  p.m.                 7  6                           5 
The   Yeast   Foamers. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4       1460       KSTP  302.8         990 

222.1  1350       KWK  302.8         990 

234.2  1280  WEBC  305.9  980 
245.8       1220       WREN  394.5         760 

260.7  1150       WHAM  399.8         750 

282.8  1060       WBAL  428.3         700 

293.9  1020       KYW  483.6         620 


Mobiloil   Concert. 

Key  Station— WEAF 
1450       WFJC 


Call 

WCAU 

WISN 

WJAS 

WI-BL 

W  IBM 

WBBM 

KVI 

KLZ 


KS1  I' 
WEBC 

WLs 
WJR 
WTMJ 


WBZ 
WBZA 

KDKA 
WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 
WTMJ 


206.8 

225.4 

245.8 

280.2 

282.8 

299.8 

309.1 

315.6 

319 

325.9 


1330 
1220 
1070 
1060 
1000 
970 
950 
940 
920 


WSAI 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WTIC 

WOC 

WCFL 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 


(454.3m-660kc) 

336.9         890       WJAR 

660 

61 0 

590 

590 

580 

560 

5=0 

550 


454.3 
491.5 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


WEAF 

WDAF 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

WGR 

KSD 


Voice  of  Columbia. 

Key  Station-WABC 
1470       WKBW 


204 

215.7       1390 

223.7  1340 
227.1   1320 

232.4  1290 
238  1260 
238    1260 

241.8  1240 
243.8   1230 

258.5  1160 
267.7   1120 

8:30  p.m. 

Happy    Wonder   Bakers 

205.4       1460       KSTP 

1450 

1330 

1220 

1190 

1140 

1060 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 

890 

Sylvania  Foresters. 
222.1  1350  KWK 
1220 
1150 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 


206.8 

225.4 

245.8 

252 

263 

282.8 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 


WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
WLBW 
KOIL 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WOWO 
WISN 
7:30 


WFJC 

WSAI 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

WTIC 

WOC 

WRC 

WCSH 

KPRC 

WWJ 

WKY 

WJAR 


245.8 
260.7 
270.1 
277.6 
282.8 
293.9 


WREX 
WHAM 
WRVA 
WBT 
WBAL 
KYW 
9  p.m.  8 

Ipana  Troubadours. 
245.6       1220       WCAE 

299.8  1000  WOC 
315.6  950  WRC 
319  940       WCSH 

325.9  920  WWJ 
336.9  890  WTAR 
374.8  800  WSAI 
379.5         790       WGY 

MacFadden  Red  Seal  Hour. 

256.3       1170       WCAU 
1230 
780 
1290 
1320 


(348.6m 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
348.6  . 
370.2 
384.4 
389.4 
475.9 
491.5 
499.7 
545.1 
6:30 

344.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
454.3 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


302.8 
302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 


-860kc) 

1090 

950 

900 
.860 

810 

780 

770 

630 

610 

600 

550 


870 
800 
790 
780 
660 
620 
610 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


990 
990 
980 
760 
750 
700 


233.8 
384.4 
232.4 
227.1 
545.1 
241.8 
447.5 


5S0 

1240 

610 


WNAC 
W  EAN 

WADC 
W  KRC 
WGHP 

W.MAQ 
8:30 


416.4 
454.3 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
545. 1 
545.1 

258.5 

275.1 

315.6 

238 

223.7 

215.7 

475.9 


720 
660 
600 
590 
590 
580 

550 

1160 

1090 

950 

1260 

1340 

1260 
630 


9:30  p.m. 
Palmolive  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4       1460  KSTP  790 

225.4       1330  WSAI  379.5  790 

227.1  1320  WSMB  384.4  780 
238  1260  WJAX  405.2  740 
245.6      1220  WCAE  416.4 

252          1190  WOAI  440.9  680 

263          1140  KVOO  454.3  660 

265.3       1130  KSL  461.3  650 

277.8       1080  WBT  468.5  (.40 

280.2  1070  WTAM  483.6  620 
1040  WFAA  483.6  620 

299.8  1000  W  491. S  610 
315.6  950  WRC  499.7  600 
319            940  WCSH  2  590 

'        920  KOMO  2  590 

920  KPRC  508.2  590 

325.9  920  WW  I  S16.9  5S0 

W1AK  535.4  560 

361.2         830  KOA  545.1  550 

365.6  820  WHAS  545.1  S50 
9:30  8:30  7:30                   6 

Forty  Fathom  Trawlers. 

Kej  Si  m. mi— WJZ  (394.5m-7 

3»4.5        760  WJZ 

302.8  I  V  750 

a  witzA 

260.7  1150  WHAM  526 

305.9  980  KDKA  202.1  1480 


KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WABC 
WCCO 
WEAN 
WBBM 
WMAL 
WFAN 
WCAO 
WKRC 
5:30 

WLS 

WFAA 

WGY 

WMC 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WLIT 

WGR 

KSD 


WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 


WGN 

WEAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

KSD 

WGR 

WOWO 
KMOX 
KMBC 

WSPD 

WHK 

WLBW 

WMAL 

6:30 


WGY 

W  MC 
WSB 

WGN 

KI'O 

WEAF 

WSM 

KFI 

W  1'MJ 

KGW 

WDAF 

WTIC 

KHQ 

wow 
WLIT 
WGR 
30 


WREN 

W  I  R 
KWK 

W  I  BO 
WCKY 


La  I'.ilni.i   Smoker. 

Kej  Station— W  \: 


215.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

243.8 
256  3 

258.5 


1390 
1 .140 
1320 
1  290 

1  24(1 

1170 
1160 


WHK 
W  SPD 
WADC 

w  1  \s 

KOI1 
W  I.11W 
WGHP 

W  \  AC 

W  EAN 
WOWO 


267.7 
275. 1 
315.6 
331 . 1 

4»»7 

545. 1 


1 1 20 
1090 
950 
"00 
000 
810 
670 
6J0 
600 
550 


w  ISN 
KMOX 

WFBL 

W  M  AQ 

W  M  \1. 

W  K  KC 


82 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10  p.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Kolster  Radio  Hour. 

Key  Station— WOE 

(422.3m-7I'  ■ 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204.7 

1470 

KGA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

422.3 

710 

WOR 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

475 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

526 

570 

KMTR 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

54S.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

National  Grand  Opera. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3ra-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

Stromberg-Carlson. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

In  a  Russian  Village. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc 

) 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE     ■ 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 
WADC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

227.1 

1320 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

11  p.m. 

10 

9 

S 

Hank  Simmons  Show  Boat. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

13*0 

WSPD 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

11  p.m. 

10 

9 

8 

The  Pepsodent  Program.  Amos  'n'   Andy. 

Key  Station— WMAQ  (447.5m-670k. 

:) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

Thursday 


10  a.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Ida   Bailey  Allen. 

Key    Station— 2XE    (49.2m-6120kc)    WABC 

(348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

239.9 

1250 

WRHM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAD 

10:30 

a.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Morning 

Merrymakers. 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

422.3 

710 

WOR 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

526 

570 

WWNC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 
384.4 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

780 

WEAN 

11:15  a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio   Household   Institute. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

wow 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333. 1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

HERE  are  the  National  Cavaliers,  with  the  Cities  Service  orchestra  which  goes 
on  the  air  Friday  nights  at  8  o'clock  (EST)  from  WEAF  and  the  NBC. 


Eastern 
11:30  a.m. 


Central 
10:30 


Du  Barry  Beauty  Talk. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m 


Mountain 
9:30 


Meters 
348.6 
49.2 
256.3 
243.8 
384.4 
333.1 
499.7 
232.4 
227.1 
241.8 
389.4 


Kc. 

860 

6120 

1170 

1230 

780 

900 

900 

1290 

1320 

1240 

770 


Call 
WABC 
W2XE 
WCAU 
WNAC 
WEAN 
WFBL 
WCAO 
WJAS 
WADC 
WGHP 
WBBM 


860kc) 
Meters 
258.5 
238 
215.7 
238 
475.9 
267.7 
223.7 
468.5 
204 
545.1 


W2XE 
Kc. 
1160 
1260 
1390 
1260 

630 
1120 
1340 

640 
1470 

550 


Pacific 
8:30 

(49.2-6120) 
Call 
WOWO 
KOIL 
WHK 
WLBW 
WMAL 
WISN 
WSPD 
WAIU 
WKBW 
WKRC 


2:00  p.m.  1 

Patterns  in  Prints. 

215.7  1390  WHK 
475.9  630 
1470 
780 
550 
1260 
1320 
1340 


204 

384.4 

545.1 

238 

227.1 

223.7 


WMAL 

WKBW 

WEAN 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WADC 

WSPD 


12  n. 

256.3 
267.7 
232.4 
333.1 
243.8 
389.4 
394.5 
535.4 


1170 

1120 

1290 

900 

1230 

770 

760 

560 


11  a.m. 

WCAU 

WISN 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WFBM 

WBBM 

KVI 

KLZ 


1  p.m 
National 

205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

238 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

293.9 

299.8 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 


12  n.  11  a.m. 

Farm   and    Home    Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1260 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 
1000 
990 
990 
980 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 

WHO 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 


315.6 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
440.9 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
535.4 


760kc) 
950 
920 
900 
830 
820 
800 
780 
760 
750 
700 
680 
650 
620 
610 
590 
560 


5:30 


WRC 
KPRC 
WKY 
KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WIOD 


4:30 


7:30  p.m.  6:30 

Coward  Comfort  Hour. 

Kev  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

241.8  1240       WCSH  499.7         600      WTIC 

336.9  890      WJAR  508.2         590      WEEI 
454.3         660      WEAF  516.9        580      WTAG 


8  p.m.  7 

Fleischmann  Sunshine  Hour. 


454.3 

508.2 

516.9 

336.9 

319 

535.4 

315.6 

379.5 

545.1 

245.8 

545.1 

206.8 

299.8 

508.2 

491.5 

325.9 

483.6 

440.9 

277.6 

238 

535.4 


660 

590 

580 

890 

940 

560 

950 

790 

550 

1220 

550 

1450 

1000 

590 

610 

920 

620 

680 

1080 

1260 

560 


WEAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

KSD 

WFJC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WWJ 

WTMJ 

WPTF 

WBT 

WJAX 

WIOD 


365.6 

820 

WHAS 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

S08.2 

590 

KHQ 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

8  p.m.  7  6 

Lehn   &   Fink   Serenade. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

249.9 

1200 

KPRC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

8:30  p.m.  7:30  6:30  5 

Champion  Sparkers. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


394.5 

760 

WJZ 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

True  Detective  Mysteries. 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

•  256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

Seiberling  Singers. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

Veedol 

Program. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

384.4 

780 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

405.2 

740 

WBT 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

9:30 

p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Maxwell 

House 

Coffee. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

308.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Cold  Seal  Hour. 

Key 

Station— WABC      J>   6  B60 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

10  p. 

m. 

9 

8 

7 

Halsey-Stuart. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

WAPI- 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

293.9 

102Q 

KYW. 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.2 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

10  p.m. 

9  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

p.m. 

Atwater  Kent  Mid- Week  Program. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

83 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Victor 

'rogram. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 
KOA 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

361.2 

830 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

292.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

VVKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11  P 

m. 

10 

9 

8 

Nat'l  Broadcasting  and  Concert  Bureau  Program.' 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

245.1 

1220 

WCAE 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WC.Y 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

454.3 

650 

WEAF 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Kev  Station— VVMA'Q  (447.5m-670kc) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

11:15 

p.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Longines  Time. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

10  a.m. 

9 

i2Ly 

8 

7 

Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

Key   Station- 

-2XE    (49.2-6120):   WABC    (348.6-860) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:45 

a.m. 

9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

National 

Home 

Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

279.5 

790 

WGY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

299.6 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11  a.m. 

10 

9 

S 

NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour. 

Key  Station— 

WJZ  (394.5m 

-760kc)  WEAF  (454.3-650) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

454.3 

650 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 
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REVELERS  Revel  over  the  National  Broadcasting  company   chain   Wednesday 
evenings   when   the   Palmolive   Hour   comes   through   WEAF. 


A  HANDSOME  gentleman  as  well  as 
an  accomplished  singer  is  Franklyn 
Baur,  heard  at  8  P.  M.  (EST)  Mon- 
days in  the  Firestone  Hour  over  NBC. 
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Interwoven  Pair. 
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Eastern 

8:30  a.m. 

Cheerio  (Cont.) 

Meters     Kc. 
483.6 


A  LEAD  in  the  Columbia  System 
Show  Folks  program  is  played  by 
Billie  Dauscha.  A  sweet  and  wistful 
little  lady  is  Billie,  and  a  sweet 
actress. 
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The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  *n*  Andy. 
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KOIL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

499.7 

600 

WE  EC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

8  p.m. 

7 

6 

5 

Guy  Lombardo  and  His  Royal  Canadians. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

526 

570 

WWNC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

8:30 

p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Launderland  Lyrics. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

319 

940 

WCSH 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

9  p. 

m. 

8 

7 

6 

General 

Electric  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

254.1 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

Longines 

i  Correct  Time. 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

-    499.7 

600 

WCAO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

10  p.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Lucky  Strike. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE- 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Paramount-Publix  Radio 

Hour. 

Key  Station— 

-2XE    (49.2-6120) :   WABC    (348.6-860) 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

319 

940 

KOIN 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

228.9 

1310 

KFBK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

249.9 

1200 

KMJ 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

The  Pepsodent  Program, 

Amos  *n*  Andy. 

Key  Station— WMAQ  (447.5m-670kc) 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

Slumber 

Music. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

11:30  p.m.  10:30  9:30  8:30 

Charles  Strickland  Park  Central  Hotel  Orchestra. 

245.6      1220      WCAE  440.9        680      WPTF 

299.8      1000      WHO  454.3        600      WEAF 

333.1         900      WKY  535.4        560      WIOD 


A  RARE  treat  for  the  loudspeakers 
when  Vaughn  de  Leath  steps  up  to 
the  microphone  in  the  NBC  studios 
as  the  Concert  Bureau  hour  goes  on. 
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GABRIEL,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  Program  Direct- 
or, NBC  Pacific  Division.  Gabriel,  who  has 
been  at  the  San  Francisco  studios  two 
years,  can  be  characterized  as  a  Radio 
pioneer.  He  was  the  first  director  of  Station 
WGN,  Chicago,  and  afterward  headed  the 
staff  of  a  station  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Gabriel 
has  composed  some  800  songs,  many  of 
which  have  been  published.  Not  content,  he 
deyotes  much  time  to  plays  and  has  had  one, 
"My  Love,"  produced  in  London.  "Tune- 
ful programs  are  the  most  popular,"  Gabriel, 
has  decided.  His  motto  is  "Something  bet- 
ter in  every  program."  The  Program  Di- 
rector is  married  to  Ethel  Wakefield,  NBC 
soprano,  heard  at  the  Musical  Festival  in 
Chicago  this  summer. 
Gage  Brewer*?  Hawaiians,  KFH. 
Gage,  frank,  Announcer,  Assistant 
Director,  Pacific  Coast  Network, 
Broadcasting  Company. 
Gainsborg,    Lolita    Cabrera,    Pianist, 

Broadcasting  Company. 
Gale,  P.  I.      Director,   KFOA. 
Gallagher,       Harold,       Midnight      Announcer, 

WTAM. 
Gallagher,  Madeline,   Soprano,  WENR-WBCN. 
Gallicchio,   Joseph — Director   of   The    Chicago 
Daily  News  concert  and  dance 
orchestras    over    WMAQ    and 
a    talented    violin    soloist    of 
wide  repute.    Mr.  Gallicchio's 
musical    genius    is    largely 
responsible    for    the    popular- 
ity     of     WMAQ's      programs 
which   contain  musical   inter-    H| 
ludes  for  orchestra  and  musi-      %i-..    «JiJ>?' 
cal     backgrounds     for     word        TajP^ 
pictures    painted    before     the  ,im^ 

microphone.        His      versatile 
musicians  offer  much  beside  orchestrations. 
Many     are     soloists     and     in     addition     the 
orchestra    includes   instrumental   duos,    trios 
and   quartets. 
Gamble,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Dramatic  Soprano,  WLAC. 
Gambrill,   Eleanor   Gibson,    Secretary.    WBAL. 
Gammons,  E.  H.,  Business  Manager,  WCCO. 
Ganley,       Gertrude       O'Neill,       Impersonator, 

WCCO. 
Cant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Basso  and  Con- 
tralto, WLAC. 
Garbett,  Arthur  S.,  Educational  Director  of 
the  NBC  Pacific  Division  at  San  Francisco. 
Garbett  has  been  with  NBC  since  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Network  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  Standard  School  Broadcast 
and  the  R.  C.  A.  University  of  the  Air,  two 
outstanding  Pacific  Coast  programs,  the 
former  already  adopted  by  the  schools  for 
use  in  music  appreciation  courses.  Garbett 
formerly  was  associate  editor  of  The  Etude 
and  author  of  the  Victor  Book  of  the  Op- 
era. In  California  he  was  music  and  Radio 
critic  for  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  before 
taking  over  the  Radio  educational  program. 
Gardiner,  Jean,  Blues  Singer,  KOIN. 
Gardner,  Carroll,  Staff  Announcer,  marimba 
soloist,  vocal  soloist,  pianist  and  percus- 
sionist, WAPI. 
Gardner,  Ouita  Johnston,  Soprano,  KVOO. 
Garetson,  Ben,  Commercial  Manager  of  KYW- 
KFKX,  came  to  Radio  from 
the  theatrical  field,  by  way 
of  the  first  national  Radio 
show.  As  assistant  general 
manager  of  that  exposition 
he  came  in  contact  with  the 
owners  of  WJAZ  then  broad- 
casting at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  As  director- 
announcer,  he  remained  in 
charge  of  the  station  for 
some  time  after  It  changed 
its  call  letters  to  WGN.  A  brief  return  to 
the  theatre  was  followed  by  a  connection 
with  WLS.  Director  of  WCFL  for  a  year, 
after  which  he  became  general  representa- 
tive for  the  Martin  Johnson  African  Expe- 
dition, chasing  lions  and  rhino  into  some 
of  the  best  theatres  in  America.  Recently 
engaged  to  convince  advertisers  that  some 
other  period  is  better  than  the  one  selected 
by  the  agency.  Freckled  as  Bob  Fitzim- 
mons — and  only  one  store  tooth. 
Garland,  Charlie,  Originator  of  the  popular 
Nutty  Club  given  every  Sun- 
day night  over  the  WBBM 
Air  Theatre.  Charlie  has  been 
with  WBBM  so  long,  no  one  I 
can  remember  when  he  first 
appeared  on  a  program. 
Every  now  and  then  he  leaves 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  lure 
of  the  microphone  pulls  him 
back  again.  He  gives  a  spe- 
cial program  once  a  week 
with  Charlie  Schultz  and  the 
program  is  called  the  two  Charlies.  As  Mr. 
Garland  is  almost  six  feet  tall  and  weighs 
no  mean  pound,  and  Mr.  Schultz  is  called 
the  SO  pound  tenor,  the  combination  should 
be  seen  as  well  as  heard.  Both  are  waiting 
for  television  to  be  perfected  and  then,  they 
expect  to  give  their  listeners  a  treat. 
Garland,  Mrs.  E.  V.,  Pianist.   KVOO. 
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(. arret t,  Zola,  Contralto.   KVOO. 

Garvey,  Helen  Irene,  Reader,  KSTP. 

Garvin,  Clinton,  Saxophonist,  WLAC. 

Gates,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Catling,  Grace,  Pianist,  WTAR. 

Gatwood,  E.  J.,  Baritone,  Pianist,  'Cellist  and 
Director  of  Music,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  Mr.  Gatwood  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Exchange  Club  Quartet  of  Nash- 
ville,  WLAC. 

Gauss,  Wallace,  Tenor,  WFLA. 

Gay,   Edna  May,  Mezzo-Soprano,   WLAC. 

Gaylord,     Chester,     Announcer     of    WTAG,     la 
a  n       accomplished       musician 
and   so    can    "pinch   hit"    when 
artists     fail    him.        His    saxo- 
phone     selections      are     well 
known     along     the     eastern 
coast.       When    he    was    leading 
in     the    Gold     Cup     contest    in 
1926,     three    newspapers,     one 
mayor,    a   postmaster  and   sev- 
eral   other    civic    leaders    were 
campaigning    for     his    victory. 
The   only   reason   he   lost   was  because   there 
were   more  people   in   Iowa.      If  you   like  to 
hear  Mr.    Gaylord   over   the   Radio,   you   can 
get  records  which   he  has  made. 

Gaylord,  Stephen,  Baritone,  Chief  Announcer, 
KGW. 

Gebelein,  Conrad,  Conductor  of  Mandolin  Or- 
chestra,   WBAL. 

Gebhart,  D.  R.,  Basso  and  Director  Peabody 
Ensemble  Singers,  WLAC. 

Gebhart,  Mrs.  D.  R.,   Pianist,   WLAC. 

Geer,  Eleanore,  Pianist,  WNAC. 

Gegna,   Misha,   'Cellist,    KNX. 

Geise,  Happy  Harry,  Chief  Announcer,  Man- 
ager Continuity  Department, 
Entertainer,  Pianist,  Com- 
poser. He  has  composed 
twenty-three  song  hits.  Here 
is  his  brief  history:  1921-22 
with  KYW;  1922,  toured, 
W  E  A  F,  W  J  Z.  W  D  A  R, 
KDKA;  1923,  WQJ;  1924, 
WIBO;  1924  -  25,  toured, 
KNX,  KFWB,  KHJ,  KFI; 
1925,  KFQZ;  1925,  WWAE, 
WQ.T;   19  2  7.    Now  at  KSTP. 

Gene  Fogarty  and  His  Orchestra.  Formerly 
with  Ace  Brigode  and  Johnny  Hamp, 
WADC. 

Gentry  Male  Quartet,  WLAC. 

Gerhard,  Romona  and  Geraldlne,  Violin  and 
Piano,  WCCO. 

Gettelson,  Mae-Belle,  Soprano.  Guest  artist 
on  the  Musical  Comedy  Memories  feature 
of  the  WBBM  Air  theatre. 

Ghio,  Mary  Louise,  Assistant  Program  Di- 
rector,  KWK. 

Gibson  Gondoliers,  Horace  Brosius,  Mandolin- 
ist;  J.  Leslie  Fox,  guitarist;  Guy  Richmond, 
Mandolinist,   KFH. 

Giddings,  Natalie,  Director  of  Publicity  for 
WLW  and   WSAI. 

Gilion,  John,  Continuity  genius  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  station.  From  Mr.  Gihon's  pro- 
lific typewriter  come  many  of  the  com- 
mercial  broadcasts  of  WMAQ. 

Gilchrest,  Charles  J.,  Secretary  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  DX  club  composed  of  Radio 
fans  who  search  the  ether  for  far  away 
adn  little  known  Radio  stations.  His  acti- 
vities in  this  line  have  inspired  many  DX 
hounds  to  enthusiatsic  work  the  result  of 
which  is  a  long  record  of  foreign  stations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  hooked  and  verified 
by  DXers.  Mr.  Gilchrest  also  broadcasts 
WMAQ  listeners  the  news  bulletins  from 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  broadcast  from  inside 
The  Daily  News  building  at  400  W.  Madi- 
son street.  He  staged  the  news  flashes  from 
nn  improvised  studio  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Engineer  Walter  Lindsay  for  many  weeks 
before  the  studios  themselves  were  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Gilbert,  Marian,  NBC  contralto  at  the  San 
Francisco  studios.  Miss  Gilbert  also  is 
known  to  the  Radio  world  as  Bernice  Al- 
stock,  formerly  director  of  programs  at 
KGW,  the  NBC  affiliated  station  in  Port- 
land, Ore.  The  artist  has  been  singing 
Since  childhood.  Her  musical  education 
was  completed  in  New  York  City,  where 
she  studied  with  Ramono  Tomani  and  Jean 
Testoff.  She  sang  in  Shubert  shows  and 
concerts  while  in  the  Bast,  returning  to 
KGW  to  carry  on  program  work  until  she 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  May.  Marian  Is 
heard  as  the  feminine  "Voice  of  Firestone," 
a   Monday    night    program    released    by   all 

NBC  Pacific  Coast  stations,  and  on  other 
programs.  Miss  Gilbert  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  made  her 
first  appearance  before  tile  microphone  in 
1024  singing  with  Luclle  Kirtley,  now  a 
starred  N  H( '  soprano  in  the  San  Fran 
studio. 

(.iles.  Errs,  Soprano,  NBC, 

Gtlklnson,    Bryan    A.,   Manager.    KEX. 

Gill.    Ernest,    Violinist,    KOMO. 

Gillespie,    Courtney    Waggoner,    Pianist.    WSM 

GUIett,  Hoy,  Piano,  arranger  and  copyist. 
KSTP, 


Gillette,  Micky,  KFRC.  Saxophone  soloist  and 
member  of  KFRC  Dance  band.  Leader  of 
"Romanciers,"  novelty  Victor  Recording  band. 
Three  years  with  KFRC.  Teaches  saxo- 
phone.    A    "red-headed"   native   Californlan. 

Gillispie,  William,  "Feature  Director,"  The 
Highest  Unpaid  Director  in  America,  KFJF. 

Oilman,  Bon  E.,  Vice  President  of  NBC  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Division.  Formerly 
a  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertis- 
ing Clubs,  and  a  nationally  known  adver- 
tising executive.  With  his  keen  percepti- 
bility and  wide  knowledge  of  Radio  and 
advertising,  Gilman  directs  the  destinies  of 
the  largest  network  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  a  crisp,  convincing  fashion  he  issues 
ideas,  ideals,  facts,  figures,  hopes  and  con- 
clusions. Aware  that  Radio  still  is  in 
its  infancy,  Don  Gilman  experiments  and 
profits  by  the  results.  He  believes  firmly 
that  Radio  programs  should  reflect  the 
lives  or  dreams  of  the  great  army  of  listen- 
ers and  seeks  constantly  for  new  departures 
to  keep  the  infant  industry  growing.  Gil- 
man was  born  in  Indianapolis.  His  father 
was  a  newspaper  man  and  Don  followed  in 
his  footprints.  His  first  real  job  was  with 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel.  When  he  -was 
21,  Gilman  came  West,  living  first  at  Seat- 
tle and  afterward  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  He 
left  newspaper  work  for  advertising  and 
came  to  San  Francisco.  September,  1927, 
found  him  in  his  present  position  as  head 
of  the  NBC  Pacific   Division. 

Gilmore,   Iris  Ruth,   Dramatic   Director,    KOA. 

Gilmore,   Mary,   Pianist,   WFLA. 

Ginsburg,  Henry  Trustman,  Director  of  KOA 
Orchestra  and  Denver  Concert  Orchestra. 

Ginsburg,  Ralph,  Concert  Violinist.  Musical 
Director,  and  Leader  of  the  WJJD  Studio 
Orchestra. 

Gisburne,   Edward,   Announcer,    WEEI. 

Giskin,  Ossip,  'Cellist,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Givens,   Tom,   Banjoist,   WLAC. 

Glantz,  Harry,  Trumpeter,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting  System   Symphony  Orchestra, 

Glanville,  Roberta,  Soprano,  Former  Member 
of   the   Metropolitan,    WBAL. 

Glascock,  Mrs.  A.  B.,   Organist,   WSUN. 

Glass,  Margaret,  Organist,   KTHS. 

Gleason,  Philip,  Reeds,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing  System   Dance   Band. 

Gleemen,    Harry   Evans,    Conductor,    KVOO. 

Glenn,  Ivo  B.,   Tenor,  WSM. 

Glenn,   Wilfred,   Bass,   NBC. 

Glorch,   George,   Announcer,    WMBB-WOK. 

Glover,   Al,    Banjo,    WMAK. 

Glover,  Alice,  Chicago,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. WJJD. 

Gardner,  Ouita  Johnston,   Soprano,   KVOO. 

Godfrey,  George  Hubert,  KOMO.  Announcer 
and  production  manager;  director  of  Totem 
Thespians;  left  the  footlights  to  join  KOMO; 
born   in   Ionia,   Michigan. 

Godsey,  Lillian  B.,   Soprano.   WSUN. 

Golden   Echo   Quartet,    WSM. 

Golden,    Marie,    Pianist,    KNX. 

Goldenberg,   H.   E.,   Announcer,    WHB. 

Goldkette,  Jean,  Jazz  Orchestra  Conductor. 
Owns  eleven  pianos,  but  keeps  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  he  may 
need  them  at  different  times.  Goldki 
unusual  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  in  France,  son  of  a  Russian 
father  and  a  French  mother.  As  a  boy  he 
was  proclaimed  a  prodigy.  When  he  came 
to  Detroit  he  knew  nothing  of  jazz  until  he 
joined  a  small  orchestra.  Soon  his  interpre- 
tations spread  all  over  the  country.  He 
plays   over   the   NBC    from    Chicago. 

Goldman,   Edwin  Franko,  Band.   N3 

Goldsehein,  Airs.  H.  II.,  Soprano.   WSM. 

Goldsmith.  Amy,  Soprano,   NBC. 

Goldsmith.    I.ee,   General   Manager.   WCKY. 

Gollub,    Marie,    Violinist.    KWK. 

Good  heart,   .Myrtle.    Blues   Singer.   WBAP. 

Goodman,   Lawrence,  Pianist,  WSM. 

Goodnow,     Arthur.     Control     Operator.     WJJD. 

Goodrich,    Bill,    Pianist.    KOtL, 

Goodrich,    Dorothy.    Violinist.    WLAC. 

Goodwin,   Hugo  Philler,  Organist,   KSTP. 

Goodwin,    Jerry.     Pianist,    WMAK. 

Gordon,  Lou,  the  l.yric  Tenor  of  KTAB,  is  one 
Of  the  Pickwick  organization's  standby's. 
;  came  to  KTAB  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Pickwick  station  KTM,  and  since  his  arrival 
at  KTAB  has  equalled  his  southern  suc- 
cesses. He  specializes  in  the  better  type 
ballads    and    Operatic    arias. 

Gordon  Miiry.  \ir  News.  Household  Hints, 
fashions.     KFOA. 

Gosden,    Ireomnn.      The  second   half  of  Correll 
and    Gosden    and    Amos    In    the 

t  famous  blackface   team.   Amos 
"n'   Andy,   entertaining   WMAQ 
fan    as    well    as    the    listeners    to 
many     Other     stations     on     the 
NBC.     The  adventures  of   Amor 
and      Andy      appear      in      comic 
strip    form    in    The    Dally    .News 
o    section.      Gosden 
Versatile      artist       With       many 
fortes    in   addition    to   blackface 
comedy.        With     Correll     he     was    imported 
from    WON    some    time   ago. 

<.o*-.  Helen,  Violinist,  WFLA. 
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Gough,  I,.  B„  Announcer,   KFDM. 

Gould,  Rita  Burgess,  Special,  NBC. 

Gonraud,  Powers,  Announcer  of  WCAU,  hap- 
pened to  join  the  staff  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner. Returning  from  Europe  last  summer 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Levy 
aboard  the  S.S.  Isle  de  France.  Later  he 
made  his  home  in  Philadelphia  and  became 
a  regular  visitor  in  the  studios  of  WCAU. 
One  evening  a  regular  announcer  was  taken 
ill  and  had  to  be  sent  home,  there  was  no 
one  else  in  the  studios  to  take  his  place  and 
Mr.  Geuraud  took  his  place,  making  his 
debut  on  the  radio.  His  English  voice 
pleased  the  radio  audience  and  now  he  is  a 
regular  announcer.  He  was  born  in  Little 
Menl'o  outside  of  London,  England,  and  is  a 
first  cousin  to  General  Gouraud,  Military 
Governor   of  Paris. 

Graham,  Alice,  Pianist,  WAPI. 

Graham,  Marion,  Baritone,  WFLA. 

Graham,  Virginia,  the  "Little  Irish  Crooner" 
of  WLS.  From  New  York  and  points  east 
where  she  has  done  vodvil  and  Radio  work. 
Under  five  feet  in  height  and  must  have 
the  mike  lowered. 

Graham,  Ross,  Bass,  1927  Winner  of  Arkan- 
sas Atwater  Kent  State  Audition,  KTHS. 

Gramlich,   George,  Tenor,   KNX. 

Granger,    Florence,    Contralto,    KFDM. 

Grannatt,  Harry,  Concert  Pianist,   KOIN. 

Grant,  Herman,  Violinist,  WOC. 

Grant,  W.  E.  B.,  Operator,  WBAL. 

Graves,  Preston,  Manager,  Pianist,  WMBB- 
WOK. 

Graves,  Ted,  Pianist,  WBAP. 

Gray,  G.  Donald,  KOMO.  Announcer;  baritone 
soloist;  born  in  Leeds,  England;  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  English  and  Cana- 
dian light  opera;  managed  several  dramatic 
stock  companies  of  his  own;  a  true  old- 
stager  and  a  favorite  baritone  soloist  of  the 
Northwest. 

Gray,  Stanley,  Croon  Baritone,  KOIN. 

Gray,  Walter,  Director  of  Dramatic  Club,  WFI. 

Great  Lakes  Mixed  Quartet,  Charlotte  Cowan, 
Soprano;  Lucile  Long,  Contralto;  Oscar 
Heather,  Tenor;  Marthin  Provensen,  Bass; 
WENR-WBCN. 

Green,  Joe  and  His  Marimba  Band,  National 
Broadcasting   Company. 

Green,  Punch,  Popular  Songs  and  Piano  Num- 
bers,  KGW. 

Green,  Mrs.  R.  E„  Soprano,  WAPI. 

Green,  Norris  B.,  Director  of  old  time  orches- 
tra, WAPI. 

Greenlee,  Fred,  KMA  Poultry  Man,  KMA. 

Grella,  Rocco,  Director  of  Scarlet  Guards 
Band,   WFLA. 

Grenell,  Lloyd,   Popular   Songs,   KHQ. 

Gresh,  Earl,  Violinist  and  Director,  Earl 
Gresh    Orchestra,   WSUN. 

Gress,   Guila,   Soprano,   WREN. 

Griffin,  Beatrice,  Violinist,  WWJ. 

Griffith,   Kenneth,   Tenor,   WAPI. 

Grimes,  Bera  Meade,  Pianist  of  "Breakfast 
Hour,"    WFAA. 

Grimes,  Therressa  Fro,  Soprano,  KVOO. 

Grisez,   Georges,    Clarinetist,   WCCO. 

Grizzard,   Herman,    Tenor,    WLAC. 

Groom,  Mary,  Contralto,  NBC,   San  Francisco. 

Gross,  Derrel  L.,  Announcer,  KYW,  Chicago. 
He's  "DL"  to  the  Chicago  broadcast  fra- 
ternity and  "Judge"  perhaps  when  he  gets 
back  home  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
formerly  conducted  his  own  concert  bureau. 
While  putting  in  regular  hours  at  KYW 
he  puts  in  80  per  cent  of  his  outside  hours 
taking  a  special  course  of  post-graduate 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  That 
accounts  for  his  smooth  appealing  voice  to 
the  jury   of   Radio   listeners. 

Gross,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Soprano,   KFDM. 

Grossman,  Eugene  F.,  operating  engineer.  Na- 
tional   Broadcasting    Company. 

Grosso,  Peter,   Tenor,   WENR-WBCN. 

Grubb,   Gayle,  Director-Announcer,   KFAB. 

Guard,  Sam,  Directs  Agricultural  Programs 
of  KFKX. 

Guest,  Helen,  Popular  Pianist  and  Songster, 
KFI. 

Guidotti,  Tito,  17-year-old  Accordionist,  WLS. 
Italian  and  versatile. 

Guill,  Mary  White,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Gullans,   Florence,    Mezzo- Soprano,    WJAZ. 

Gully  Jumpers,  Paul  Womack,   Director,  WSM. 

Gunsky,  Maurice,   Ballad   Singer,   KPO. 

Guntley,   Arthur,   Xylophonist,    KWK. 

Gurnee  and  Anderson,   Harmony   Team,   KPO. 

Gurney,  Charles  H.  Between  the  duties  of  ad- 
vertising manager,  purchasing  agent,  mak- 
ing of  Radio  advertising  contracts  as  well  as 
sponsorship  of  programs  for  various  depart- 
ments,  Charles  is  a  busy  man  at  WNAX. 

Gurney,  D.  B.  "Hello,  folks,  D.  B.  talking,"  is 
the  friendly  greeting  which  prefaces  Mr. 
Gurney's  daily  Radio  talks  from  WNAX 
which  deal  with  important  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  or  concerning  the  relations  of 
WNAX  to   its  audience  and   territory. 

Gurney,  E.  R.  Tall,  middle-aged,  experienced, 
kindly  and  philosophical  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward life,  "Ed"  Gurney's  talks  to  boys  and 
grown-ups  as  well  over  WNAX  have  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Gurney,  "Chan,"  J.  C.  A  pleasing  voice,  a 
good  poker  face  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
are  characteristics  of  Chandler  Gurney 
which  have  won  thousands  of  friends  for 
him.    Radio  announcing  is  his  forte  at  WNAX. 

Gurney's  Concert  Orchestra.  Under  the  capa- 
ble direction  of  musically  able  and  equally 
serious  Art  Haring,  this  orchestra  continues 
to  be  an  important  and  popular  feature  at 
WNAX. 


Gussen,  Elizabeth,  Pianist,  WAPI. 

Gussen,  Mr*.  Edna  Gockel,  Pianist  and  Direc- 
tor of  Birmingham  Conservatory  of  Music, 
WAPI. 

Gus  Heimueller's  Musical  Four,  KWK. 

Gussman,  Mrs.  Frank,  Soprano,  WSM. 

Gutting,  Raymond,  Announces  Market  Report, 
KMOX. 

Guy,  Hazel   Gentry,  Violinist,   WLAC. 

Gypsy  and   Marta,   Harmony   Team,    KPO. 

Gypsy  Barons,   Concert   Orchestra,   WWJ. 

HABURTON,      Ralph,      WLW      Announcer 
and    Program    Manager.      Mr.    Haburton 
joined   the  staff  of  WLW  five  years  ago 
as     a     Co-operative     Engineer 
from  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati.   After   "chaperoning"   the 
WLW  transmitter  through  the 
>1924        Democratic       National 
Convention    and    almost    forty 
hours     of     "twenty-four     votes 
for  Underwood,"  Haburton  de- 
cided   that    announcing    would 
be  more  entertaining   than   en- 
gineering   and    abandoned    the 
latter    profession.      Since    then    he"   has    de- 
voted  all   his   time  to   announcing   and  pro- 
gram     arranging. 

Haack,  Arno,  Announcer,  KMOX. 

Hadfield,  Ben,  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  theatrical  game  throughout  the  United 
States  and  is  now  the  oldest  announcer  on 
the  station.  Ben  uses  his  stage  talents  each 
week  on  the  station  by  participating  in  the 
WNAC  skits  in  which  he  plays  the  leading 
roles.  Ben  also  directs  the  cast,  selects  the 
plays  and  is  a  regular  stage  manager,  direc- 
tor and  actor  combined.  The  WNAC  Players 
have  enjoyed  a  long  run  on  the  air,  and  is 
one  of  the  station's  most  popular  features 
originating  in  the  studio. 

Hadley,  Henry,  Composer,  Chorus  and  Orches- 
tra Conductor.  He  is  an  associate  conduc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra, directed  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  at 
the  Sesquicentennial  celebration,  has  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  Stockholm,  London 
and  Buenos  Aires. 

Hageman,   Gertrude,   Hostess,    KFOA. 

Hagen,  Alfrieda,  College  Entertainer,  KSTP. 

Hager,  Robert,  "Prince  Hassan,"  Arab  palm- 
ist,  KSTP. 

Haight,  Fay,  Studio  Hostess,  KEX. 

Hain,  William,  Tenor,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Hale  and  Derry,  "Ike  and  Mike,"  WDAF. 

Hale,  Elizabeth,  Pianist,   WLAC. 

Hale,  Mamie  Ruth,  Pianist  and  Violinist, 
WLAC. 

Hale,  Theron,  Fiddle,  WLAC. 

Haleys  Hawaiian  Trio,  WHB. 

Haliole  Hawaiians,  KMA. 

Halk,  John,  Violinist,   KMOX. 

Hall,  A.  J.,  Spiritual  Singer,  KSTP. 

Hal],  George,  "The  Fantom  Fiddler."  Sings 
duos  with  Grace  Donaldson,  plays  double 
piano  with  Hortense  Rose,  and  with  the 
Maids  of  Melody  forms  the  Harmony  Trio 
of  WSAI. 

Hall,  Harry,  Chief  Announcer,   KFD. 

Hall,   John,  Violinist,   KMOX. 

Hall,  Milton  G.,  Studio  Director  of  KFUL, 
Galveston,  Texas,  the  Voice 
of  Treasure  Island,  is  a  vet- 
eran in  Radio  broadcasting. 
Several  years  ago  he  was 
manager  of  WHEC  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  Later  he  was 
connected  with  WMAK  at 
Buffalo  as  publicity  director 
and  announcer.  For  a  short 
time  Mr.  Hall  was  continuity 
writer,  announcer  and  direc- 
tor of  publicity  for  WTAM, 
Cleveland.  As  a  former  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Hall  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  writing  program  continuity,  but  is  fre- 
quently heard    in   the   role   of  announcer. 

Hall,  Mrs.   Gilbert,   Soprano,   KVOO. 

Hall,  Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  Contralto,   WLAC. 

Haller,   Richard  V.,   Director,   KGW. 

Ballroom  Boys,  Leroy  Kullberg,  Tom  Brene- 
man,    KNX. 

Halpine,  Jack,  Tenor,   KOIL. 

Halstead  Trio.  Hawaiian  instrumentalists  at 
the  NBC  San  Francisco  studios. 

Ham,  Ray,  Fred  Sommer,  Instrumental  Duets, 
Banjo,   Guitar,   WHB. 

Hamilton,  George,  Baritone  Soloist,  Uncle 
Tom  in  "Dusk  in  Dixie,"  Negro  Spirituals, 
KSTP. 

Hamilton,  Howard,   Organist,   KVOO. 

Hamilton,  Wade,  Organist,   KVOO. 

Hanun,  Fred,  Director  of  Collegians.  He  may 
be  heard  from  MBBM-WJBT.  He  was  for- 
merly the  Boss'  own  at  the  old  Villa  Olivia 
Station,  WTAS. 

Ilninn,  Charles  W.  Hamp,  Saturday  Night  "30 
Minutes  of  Sunshine,"  comes  by  Airplane 
from  San   Francisco,  KNX. 

Hampton,   E.  R.,   Announcer,   WABC. 

Hance,  Kenneth  M.,  Assistant  Manager, 
KSTP,  in  charge  of  production,  began  his 
radio  career  in  1910  as  an  amateur  in  a 
back-yard  shed  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  later  on 
staff  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  America.  In  1922  he  estab- 
lished WDAY  at  Fargo,  serving  as  chief 
engineer,  program  director,  announcer  and 
general  manager.  He  was  employed  as  a 
feature  announcer  at  KSTP  when  the  sta- 
tion was  inaugurated  in  March,  1928.  One 
of  the  outstanding  announcers  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Hance,  Mrs.,  Announcer,  Aunt  Sammy  Chats, 
KSTP. 

Hancox,  Mildred  B.,  Pianiste,  WSUN. 

Hanes,  Tom,  Sports  Announcer,   WTAR. 

Handlon,  Earl,  Clarinet  and  Saxophone  Player, 
National  Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 
KSTP. 

Hanlein,  Fritz,  Cellist,  WDAF. 
Hannemann,  Jacob,  Pianist,  WJAZ. 

Hansen,  Bill,  Melody  Musketeers,  NBC. 

Hansen,  Emil,  Drums,  Tympani,  KOMO. 

Hansen,  Jack,  Bass  Tuba,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting  System  Dance  Band. 

Hanson,  O.  B.,  Manager  of  Plant  Operation 
and  Engineering,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Hapakint,   J.,   Stringed   Instruments,   NBC. 

Happiness  Girls,   Popular   Trio,   WWNC. 

Harding,  Mathilde,  Pianist,  National  Broad- 
casting  Company. 

Hardison,  Roy,  Banjoist,  Barn  Dance  Enter- 
tainer,  WSM. 

Hare,  Ernest,  Baritone,  NBC. 

Harger,  Lucille  Atherton,  Contralto,  Singer  of 
Heart  Songs  and  How!  Has  IT  in  her  voice. 
KFRC. 

Harker,  Robert,  "Ace  of  Banjoists,"  KMTR. 

Harkreader,  Sid,  Fiddler,  Barn  Dance  Bnter- 
tainer,  WSM. 

Harlow,  LeRoy,  Director  of  Sallcon  Vanities, 
Miniature   Musical  Comedies,  WEEI. 

Harlow,  Roy,  genial  and  efficient  manager  at 
WNAC,  recently  celebrated  his  first  birth- 
day at  the  station.  Looking  back  on  his 
efforts  one  rather  marvels  that  he  could 
whip  things  into  such  fine  shape  in  such  a 
short  space  o  ftime.  Long  hours  at  the 
wheel  is  the  answer,  to  which  of  course 
must  be  coupled  executive  ability.  In 
addition  to  overseeing  and  guiding  the  des- 
tinies of  WNAC,  Roy  puts  in  two  days  a 
week  at  the  sister  station  in  Providence, 
WEAN.  His  long  experience  in  directing 
professional  and  amateur  theatricals  has 
been  a  great  asset  to  WNAC.  Roy  is  one 
of  those  "constantly  on  the  job"  fellows 
who  enjoys  the  good  will  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  and  his  friends  are 
legion  throughout  New  England. 

Harmony  Boys,  Cecil  Lettow,  Russell  Jensen, 
WHB. 

Harmony  Four  Quartet,  KTHS. 

Harmony  Girls,  Grace  Ingram,  Edith  Carpen- 
ter,  WLS. 

Harmony  Hounds,  Stanley  Gray,  Stanley 
Bacon,    KOIN.       . 

Harned,  Mrs.  Gladys,  Violinist,  KFDM. 

Harness  Makers,  Gus  Swanson,  Fritz  Carlson, 
Frank   Peterson,   KMA. 

Harper,  Clarence,  Tenor,  WMBB-WOK. 

Harris,  Elmer,  Piano,  Accordion,  WMAK. 

Harris,   Frances,    Soprano,    WWJ. 

Harris,   Gordon,   College   Announcer,    KSTP. 

Harris,  Paul,  Director  of  Symphony  Orchestra, 
WFAA. 

Harrison,    Charles,   Tenor,    NBC. 

Harrison,  Henriette,  Assistant  Program  Direc- 
tor of  WCAU  and  staff  contralto.  Miss 
Harrison  was  a.  member  of  the  staff  of 
WPG,   Atlantic   City,   before  joining  WCAU. 

Harrison,  J.  B.,  Director  of  Gillette  Bears, 
KOIL. 

Harrod,  Birneace,  Studio  Accompanist,  WSUN. 

Harry  Lange's  Forest  Park  Highlands  Or- 
chestra,  KWK. 

Hart,  Charles,  Orchestral  Conductor,  NBC  San 
Francisco  studios.  Charles  favors  classical 
music  and  delights  in  direction  of  the 
broadcast  of  the  Pacific  Little  Symphony, 
which  is  heard  by  the  nation-wide  NBC 
audience.  He  also  conducts  the  Sunday 
Concert  broadcast  throughout  the  West. 
Charles  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  found  himself  on  the  stage  when  he 
was  a  small  child,  with  his  family,  "The 
Musical  Harts."  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hana 
T.  Siefert  and  Richard  Epstein  in  New 
York  and  spent  many  years  on  the  concert 
stage  before  coming  to  California  in  19  23 
to  live. 

Hart,   J.  J.,  Guitarist,   WLAC. 

Hart,  W.  E.,  Harmonica  Soloist,  KVOO. 

Hartley,  Rene  and  Kathryn,  are  perhaps  two 
of  the  most  talented  entertainers  of  WIBW. 
Rene  is  a  concert  violinist,  having  begun  his 
study  of  music  and  the  violin  at  the  age  of 
10,  studying  under  several  noted  teachers, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  Petrowitsch  Bis- 
sing,  instructor  of  violin  in  Chicago.  He  has 
also  made  an  intensive  study  of  harmony, 
composition  and  arrangement.  He  began 
his  professional  career  at  the  age  of  12, 
two  years  after  his  first  lesson.  Mr.  Hartley 
is  a  capable  orchestra  leader,  having  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  motion  picture, 
vaudeville,  and  concert  work.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he 
directed  orchestras  at  the  Plantation  Grill 
in  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  as  well  as  the 
Main  Dining  Room  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel. 
He  has  directed  orchestras  in  Topeka's 
leading  theatres  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  written  several  compositions,  two  of 
which  are  marked  song  hits.  Kathryn 
studied  piano  at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
under  the  capable  guidance  of  Nell  Harris 
Saunders,  widely  known  teacher  of  piano, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  theatre  and  concert 
experience.  She  is  an  accomplished  pianist 
and  accompanist,  having  accompanied  sev- 
eral famous  singers. 

Hartrick,   George,   Announcer;   WWNC. 

Hartshorn,  Kathryne,  Hostess.  KVOO. 

Harvey,  H.  Clay,  Shakespeare  Lectures, 
WDAF, 
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Harvey,  James,  Tenor-Announcer,   KOMO. 

Hasenhalg,  A.  Leroy,  Commercial  Representa- 
tive of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  station  and 
announcer  who  served  on  many  of  the 
World's  fair  contest  band  concerts  over 
WMAQ  last  summer. 

Hastings,  Annette,  NBC  soprano  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Annette  sings  blues  with  the  Musi- 
cal Musketeers  dance  band. 

Hastings,  Don,  Announcer,  WBBM. 

Hatfield,    Ruth,    Blues   Singer,    Pianist,    WHB. 

Hatrick,  George,  Baritone,  WWNC. 

Hatton,  Jimmie,  Tenor,   NBC,   Chicago. 

Haufmann,  Harry  J.,  Violinist,  WDAF. 

Haupt,  James,  Tenor,  WAPI,  was  in  1923 
member  of  announcing  staff  of  WEAF  and 
associated  with  National  Grand  opera  until 
August,  1929,  now  soloist  and  director  of 
choir  of  Independent  Presbyterian  church, 
Birmingham. 

Hauptmann,  Liborius,  famous  Viennese  Direc- 
tor, now  directing  the  Pacific  Salon  orches- 
tra heard  over  stations  of  the  ABC  Western 
Network  from  the  San  Francisco  studios  at 
KVA,  came  to  America  as  an  electrical 
engineer.  He  found  the  director's  baton 
easier  to  wield  and  with  his  thorough  train- 
ing in  music  from  boyhood,  became  indis- 
pensable  to   American    musical    productions. 

Haury,  William,  Pianist  and  Organist,   WLAC. 

Haverlin,  Carl,  Commercial  Manager,  KFI. 
Formerly  with  Morgan  Ballet;  author  and 
playwright. 

Havrilla,  Alois,  Announcer.  He  was  born  in 
the  foothills  of  a  Czecho-Slovakian  Moun- 
tain range  and  came  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
at  an  early  age.  Graham  McNamee  was 
announcing  a  program  from  Carnegie  Hall 
when  he  heard  Havrilla's  voice  and  was  so 
impressed  by  it  that  he  invited  him  to 
come  to  WDAF',  New  York,  for  an  audition. 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Hawaiian  Trio,  Minyan,  Coral,  Samuel  Haliole, 
KMA. 

Hawk,  Robert.  Early  morning  risers  who  tune 
in  on  WJJD,  Chicago,  are  sure  to  hear  the 
pleasant  voice  of  Mr.  Hawk,  whose  quaint 
"Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!"  brings  to  modern 
Radio  the  salutation  of  the  "Town  Crier" 
of  old.  Although  he  has  been  in  Radio  for 
two  years,  he  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  announcer  in  Chicago.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  WJJD,  Mr. 
Hawk's  voice  was  heard  as  Announcer  for 
Station  WMBB,   Chicago. 

Hawkins,  Frederick  E.,  Announcer,  WEEI. 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  S.  B.,   Contralto,   WLAC. 

Haworth,    Carl,    The    Singing    Banjoist,    KHQ. 

Hay,  Bill The  one  and  only  Bill  Hay,  for- 
merly announced  Correll  and 
Gosden  as  Sam  'n'  Henry  for 
WGN  and  now  performs  the 
same  service  for  them  over 
WMAQ  as  Amos  'n'  Andy.  In 
fact,  the  only  announcer  Cor- 
rell and  Gosden  can  work  with 
successfully.  Without  Bill, 
Amos  'n'  Andy  would  lose  a  bit 
of  its  delightful  and  entertain- 
ing perfection.  A  Scotchman, 
and  proud  of  it,  Bill  does  not  stop  with 
only  announcing.  His  deep  mellow  bas3 
voice  comes  forth  regularly  over  WMAQ 
with  Auld  Sandy,  a  delightful  burring  voice 
in  Scottish  tunes  and  poetry.  He  is  re- 
membered   for    his    ICFKX,    Hastings,    Neb. 

Hay,  George,  Director-Announcer  WSM.  "Sol- 
emn Old  Judge."  Gold 
Cup  Announcer  of  1924. 
He  began  his  Radio  ca- 
r  e  e  r  as  a  newspaper 
man.  When  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal 
started  WMC,  it  fell  to 
George  Hay  to  put  on 
the  programs  incidental 
to  his  Radio  page.  His 
announcing  was  so  indi- 
vidual and  had  such  an 
appeal  for  the  public 
that  it  soon  became  his 
real  job.  George  Hay  was  the  announcer 
who  introduced  the  Mississippi  river  boat 
whistle.  When  he  left  WMC  for  WLS,  Chi- 
cago, they  substituted  a  steam  whistle  for 
the  river  whistle.  From  WLS  he  went  to 
WSM  where  he  is  still  presiding  at  the 
microphone.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Hay  won 
fame  as  an  announcer,  he  has  written  a 
book  called  "Howdy,  Judge." 

Hay  Mow  Five,  Old  Time  Musical  Organiza- 
tion,  KSO. 

Haydn  Male  Quartet,  WADC. 

Hayes,  Clarence,  "The  Voice  of  the  South," 
heard  from  the  San  Francisco  studios  of 
NBC   in   Southern   programs. 

Haynes,  Zola,  Staff  Organist,  Pianist,  Di- 
rector of  Home  Folks  Hour,  Sunday  Eve- 
ning  Classics,    KYW. 

Hays,  Billy,  Director  of  his  own  orchestra, 
which  broadcasts  exclusively  for  WCAU  and 
records  for  Victor. 

Hays,  Harvey,  Specials,  NBC. 

Heasty,   Mrs.  Walter,   Soprano,   WAPI. 

Heath,  Mrs.  Julian,  Home  Economics  Expert, 

National    Broadcasting   Company. 
Heather,    Osear,     Assistant     Announcer,     Pub- 
licity, WENR-WBCN. 
Hector,  Charles,   Musical   Director,  WNAC. 
Hederstrom,   Oscar,   Baritone,   WDAF. 
Hedges,    Helen,     popular    Coloratura    Soprano 
who    has    added    The    Chicago    Daily    News 
station's     music     loving     audience     to     her 
already     large     following     in     concert     and 
church  work. 


Hedges,  William  S.,  a  leading  light  in  the 
world  of  Radio  broadcasting,  not  in  the 
artistic  sense  but  in  the  capacity  of  a  power 
behind  the  scenes.  His  services  to  broad- 
casting before  the  Federal  Radio  commis- 
sion and  in  other  meetings  which  have  gone 
to  the  further  betterment  of  the  industry 
were  universally  acknowledged  this  year 
with  his  unanimous  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Combining  wide  journalistic  ex- 
perience with  business  and  broadcasting 
acumen,  Mr.  Hedges  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  two  fields  together.  He  is  secre- 
tary of  the  newly  formed  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  which  serves  journalism  as  a  nation- 
wide newsgathering  agency  using  Radio 
instead  of  the  much  slower  cable  and  tele- 
graph lines.  He  entered  the  field  when  he 
was  made  Radio  editor  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  seven  years  ago,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds. 

Heimueller,   Louise,   Soprano,   KWK. 

Heinrichs,  Hilda,  Cellist,   WMBB-WOK. 

Heiny,   Capt.   J.   D.,   Announcer,    WOS. 

Heitfelt,  Fred,  Conducts  Nightly  Musical  Re- 
view at  KFSD.  One  of  sponsors  of  Twilight 
Symphony. 

Hello  Girls,  Flo  and  Eda,  Popular  Numbers, 
WJR. 

Helpler,  Morris,  Director  of  Publicity,  An- 
nouncer,  KOA. 

Heminghaus,  Leo,  Baritone  Soloist,   KSTP. 

Heminghaus,  Paula,  Contralto,  NBC. 

Hemingway,  Lee,  Violin,  Viola,  KFAB. 

Hemming,  Robert,  WHAM. 

Hemus,  Percy,   Specials,   NBC. 

Henderson,  A.  Lee,  Sports  Announcer  of  Ohio 
State  Games,   WEAO. 

Henderson,  Harriet,   Soprano,    KMTR. 

Hendry,   Bob,    Scotch    Songs.   WLS. 

Henley,  Dave,  Program  Director,  Announcer, 
WDAY.  Started  as  director  of  amateur 
plays,  later  was  with  advertising  agency  in 
Duluth.    Has  a  baritone  voice. 

Henniger,  George,  Popular  Organist,  WSUN. 

Henningsen,  Walter,  Director  of  Orchestra, 
Flutist,    KOMO. 

Henry,   Evelyn,   Blues   Singer,    KFLA. 

Henry,  Tal,  and  His   North   Carolinians,   NBC. 

Herbert,  Mrs.   T.   L.,   Pianist,    WSM. 

Herbuveaux,  Jules,  KYW  Orchestra  Leader. 
Born  Utica,  New  York,  not 
long  enough  ago  to  remem- 
ber when  Dewey  took  Ma- 
nila or  when  the  Cherry 
Sisters  took  vegetables. 
Mother  was  a  noted  concert  | 
pianist  and  little  Julie  had 
to  take  music  of  one  sort  or 
another  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  hide  his  instru- 
ment under  the  front  porch 
and  spend  his  lesson  money 
for  other  items  better  appreciated  by  boy- 
hood. Attended  schools  as  fast  as  new  ones 
were  found  that  did  not  hear  about  the  last 
one.  This  includes  both  Canada  and  United 
States.  Was  well  on  his  way  to  be  a  civil 
engineer  when  the  war  broke  out.  After 
some  light  experience  with  cafe  life  in 
La  Belle  France,  he  decided  that  the  musi- 
cians had  most  of  the  fun  and  none  of 
expense,  so  he  betook  himself  to  his  saxo- 
phone and  has  been  holding  one  ever  since. 
Recordings  for  Brunswick,  the  largest  dance 
hall  in  the  country,  the  famous  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Companv,  road  tours  and  since  September, 
192  8,    KYW. 

Herget,  Johnnie,  Piano-Accordionist,  KWK. 

Herrick,    Robert,    Character   Sketches,    KMOX. 

Hewitt,  Foster,  Broadcasts  Canadian  Sports 
over  CFCA,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  station. 
Hewitt,  as  well  as  broadcasting  rugby, 
hockey,  boxing  bouts,  baseball,  regattas  and 
national  events  in  the  past  six  years,  has 
handled  the  last  two  Wrigley  championship 
swims  for  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

Hewitt,  Ray,   Announcer,    KFWB. 

Heyn,  Hugo,   Marimbaphonist,   WOW. 

Uibbs,  Maude,  KEX  Girl,  most  popular  blues 
singer   on    Pacific   Coast. 

Hickman,  John,  Baritone  Singer,  KSTP. 

Higgs.  James  H.,  Advertising  and  Sates. 
KMOX. 

Hiirsy,  R.  C,  Director  of  WEAO. 

High  Twelve  Male  Trio,  W.  Vance  McCune. 
W.   J.   Schoenfeld,   A.   E.  Wright,   WHB. 

Hllbish,  Stuart,  Director  Hilly's  Orchestra, 
WADC. 

Hillman,  Jack,   Bass,   KPO. 

Hillpot,   William,   Baritone,   NBC. 

Hilsinger,   Jack,   Accordian   Player, 

Hine.  Marie   M.,   Organist,   KVOO. 
Hiner,    Al,    Pianist.    KFH. 
Hincs,  Ken,   Tenor,   WMAK. 

llinton,  Elizabeth  Ranson,  Coloratura  Soprano, 
Wil  B. 

Hirnm  and  Henry  arc  two  of  the  most  popular 
entertainers  over  wimv.  Hiram  is  the 
younger  of  the  two,  being  still  in  his  twen- 
ties, and  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Shawn,.' 
county.  His  nal  name  is  Trulan  Wilder. 
He  plays  Hi"  harmonica,  sings  and  in  gen- 
eral makes  "merry"  for  everybody,  Henry's 
real  name  is  Merle  Housh.  He  is  the 
announcer  of  the  Alarm  Clock  Club.  Henry 
plays  thi'  guitar,  anil  is  proficient  with  the 
"steel."     He  also  announces   their  programs. 

Both  boys  sinK.  having  a  repertoire  of  over 

500  BOngS,  They  always  appear  in  eostume 
in  public  and  occasionally  behind  the  mike. 
They  till  many  outside  engagements,  includ- 
ing theatre  and  community  affairs. 


KSTP. 
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Hite,  Mrs.  Harvill,  Violinist  and  Member  of 
Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra,   WLAC. 

Hittenmark,  Gordon  A.,  Announcer  and  As- 
sistant Sales  Manager  of  KVOO.  Previously 
with  Northern  Stations  including  WOC, 
WHO,'  WOW.  Also  appears  in  musical  roles 
frequently,  having  pleasing  Radio  tenor 
voice.  Twenty-six  years  old,  five  feet,  nine 
inches  tall,  weighs  150  pounds,  single. 

Hobart,  Henry,  Tenor  Extra-Ordinary,  WFLA. 

Hobbs,  Catherine,  Women  Director,  WCSH. 

Hobbs,  Frank,  Clarinetist,  Cellist,  Saxophone, 
Vi'XAX. 

Hoelzle,  Elmer  (,.,  "The  Radio  Voice  From 
Virginia,"  Studio  Director,  Program  Man- 
ager, Senior  Announcer,  WRVA. 

Hoffman,   Jack,    Tenor,    KVOO. 

Hoffman,    Mrs.  Daisy,  Pianist,  WLAC. 

Hoffman,  Walter  R.,  Chief  Engineer,  WWJ. 

Hogan,  Ella  D.,   Soprano,   WLAC. 

Hogan,      Homer,      General      Manager,      KVW- 
KFKX.     Born    in    Marquette, 
Michigan.      Educated     at    St. 
Thomas    College    and    cast 
about  for  a  career  that  would 
test  his  pent  up  Irish  mettle. 
He     found     it     in     newspaper 
fields.      For    the    past    fifteen    &>** 
years     he     has     functioned    T 
successfully     in     all     of     the  ■w~ 

reportorial  and  promotional  ^BflL^L^r 
activities  of  metropolitan  x^  ^r 
newspaper  enterprises.  On 
leaving  college  he  associated  with  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  as  reporter, 
in  which  capacity  he  covered  everything 
from  society  to  crime  stories.  Leaving  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  for  a  short  time  he 
became  an  editor  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  then  tried  his  hand  as  partner  of  one 
of  Chicago's  publicity  agencies.  Eventually 
he  returned  to  the  Herald  and  Examiner, 
where  he  ruled  as  City  Editor  for  six  years. 
He  was  appointed  head  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  Radio  activities  in  192G.  The 
newspaper  then  had  but  an  hour  a  day  on 
WEBH.  In  three  years  he  has  developed 
the  department  to  employ  two  score  of  busy 
workers  on  one  of  the  country's  largest  full 
time  highpower  stations,  KYW  and  KFKX. 
Married?  Serenely!  Hobby — cutting  the 
huge  lawn  at  his  home,  65  7  7  Winthrop 
avenue. 

Hollingsworth,    Tenor,    KFAB. 

HollUishead,  Tenor,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

Hollinstead,   Waldemar,   Baritone,    KOIN. 

Holliway,  Harrison,  Manager,  Chief  An- 
nouncer,  KFRC. 

Hollowell,   Miss   Frank,   Pianist,   WLAC. 

Hollywood   Sunnybrook   Orchestra,   WWJ. 

Hololulu  Trio,   WADC. 

Holstein,  Edgar,  Director  of  Music  Masters 
Dance  Orchestra,  WAPI. 

Honeyehurcb,  Dick,  Pianist,  WSM. 

Hood,  Elmo  C,   Pianist.   WSM. 

Hood,  Ina  Harrison,   Popular   Contralto,   KEX. 

Hook  'Em  Cow  Quartet,  KSTP.  Howard  Peter- 
son, First  Tenor;  Charles  Regan,  Second 
Tenor;  Howard  Scannell,  Baritone;  Virgil 
Peters,  Bass.  Sing  at  varied  periods  over 
KSTP. 

Hoover,  Mrs.  Henry,   Soprano,   WLAC. 

Hoover,  Mrs.  J.  Webster,  Program  Director. 
KJR. 

Hopkins,  Barry,  NBC  reader  at  San  Francisco. 

Hopper,  DeWolf,  Specials,  NBC. 

Hopper,  John,  Pianist,   KJR. 

Hopple,  Mary,  Contralto,  NBC. 

Horlick,  Harry,  Director  of  A.  &  P.  Gypsies. 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Horn,  Charles  W.,  Superintendent  of  Radio 
Relations  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec.  an.l 
Mfg.  Co.  He  has  served  with  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
and  made  extensive  investigations  and  in- 
stallations in  all  the  countries  of  Central 
America.  He  has  also  traveled  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  While  in 
service  of  the  Navy  he  installed  the  first 
Radio  compasses  ever  installed  on  any 
coast. 

Horn,   Eleanor,    Pianist,   WSM. 

Horst.  Corenne,  known  to  WNAX  fans  as 
"Corenne."  the  concert  orchestra  pianist, 
accompanies  this  and  other  musical  organ- 
izations at  WNAX  most  artistically.  And — 
she  is  married. 

Horton,  Bert.  National  Players.  NBC  at  San 
Francisco.  Bert  has  appeared  in  more 
than  300  plays  since  he  became  an  exclu- 
sive NBC  artist.  He  formerly  played  in 
the  affiliated  station  KGO  at  Oakland. 
Calif. 

Horwitz.  Edward,  Horn.  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing  System    Symphony    Orchestra. 

Hosklns,   Cecil,  Operator,   WWNC, 
Hotel  i.owrv  Orchestral  Morris  Jeffry,  Leader, 
wrco. 

Hotel   President  String  Ensemble,   WDAF. 
Hoodek,    Mrs.   furl.   Whistler.    V. 

Who's  Who  in  Radio  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  January  Radio  Digest. 
The  number  of  Radio  entertainers  has 
grown  so  appreciably  it  would  take  too 
much  space  out  of  one  magazine  to  print 
the  complete  list.  But  you  can  keep  each 
issue  with  the  succeeding  installments 
until  you  have  the  whole  list  of  Who's 
Who  in  Radio  complete. 


Meeting  the  hijackers 
attack. 


The  Gigolo  Mystery 


(Continued  from  page  43) 

The  bark  of  a  police  dog  which  Barr  ordered  back  below  so 
that  he  might  help  us  aboard  unhampered,  showed  that  here 
was  class,  no  ordinary  rum-runner  like  the  one  we  had  just 
seen. 

As  Deitz,  Kennedy  and  I  came  over  the  rail,  we  saw  that 
there  were  several  others  on  the  boat  poking  their  heads  out 
of  a  cabin  hatch. 

YOUNG  EVERSLEY  BARR  seemed  overjoyed  to  see 
somebody  from  land.  In  a  general  clatter  of  tongues  we 
managed  to  pass  not  unnoticed  but  without  being  inquired 
about  too  closely  inasmuch  as  we  came  sponsored  by  Deitz  and 
must  therefore  be  O.  K.  Kennedy  was  introduced  merely  as 
"Mr.  Kendrick." 

"Why — what's  the  terrible  thing  that's  happened?"  inquired 
Deitz.  "You  mean  about  that  girl,  Lola  Langhorne,  that  was 
found  dead?  Too  bad.  Too  bad  about  your  boat,  too.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  libelled  and  seized  and  put  up  for  sale.  They 
found  stuff  on  it.  But  you  needn't  worry  about  that.  My  'legal 
department'  will  take  care  of  buying  that  back.  It  really 
amounts  to  a  fine,  or  a  license.  Too  bad — but  they  could  make 
it  worse — and  cost  more." 

"Oh,  hang  the  boat!"  muttered  Barr.  "I'm  not  worried  about 
the  'Gigolo.'     But  Lola — what  happened  to  her?" 

Deitz  shrugged.  One  life  more  or  less  in  this  game,  even  his 
own,  I  verily  believe,  made  little  difference.  The  Atlantic  was 
a  busy  ocean,  never  so  busy  since  Drake,  when  bold  English 
sea-pirates  lay  in  wait  for  Spanish  galleons.  The  new  piracy 
was  less  romantic  than  the  old,  but  more  active — and  a  lot  more 
money  in  it  than  even  in  galleons.  Deitz's  bravado  was  justi- 
fied; it  was  also  safer  than  in  the  old  days.  Of  course  there 
was  nothing  going  on — yet  fortunes  were  being  made  in  Canada 
and  the  Bahamas.  About  once  a  month  the  Coast  Guard  an- 
nounced the  sea  was  again  clear  of  rum  runners.  No  one  ever 
stopped  to  think  that  if  it  had  been  clear  the  month  before 
there  was  nothing  to  announce,  then,  the  month  after.  Still  the 
smuggling  went  on  accompanied  by  piracy.  It  was  a  game, 
just  a  game.  Deitz  might  well  smile.  Chances  had  to  be  taken 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

"You  shrug,  Deitz;  but  that  doesn't  answer  anything.    Some- 


one killed  Lola  Langhorne.    She  didn't  kill  herself!" 

"No."  Deitz  was  positive  in  his  negative.  Apparently  that 
was  all  that  interested  him  in  it.  "How  are  things  since  you 
moved  down  this  way  from  up  the  coast?"  Changing  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Things  have  been  a  little  quiet,  Deitz,"  answered  Barr. 
"The  revenuers  are  snooping  around  and  since  this — er — mix-up 
there's  been  nothing  doing.  I  got  a  notification  from  the  Bank 
that  your  certified  check  was  deposited,  as  agreed.  But  by 
golly  how  glad  I'll  be  to  get  back  on  solid  ground  again!" 
Barr  shook  his  head  in  the  depths  of  his  sheepskin  collar,  as 
he  clutched  at  a  shroud  of  the  mainmast  to  steady  himself  in 
the  pitching. 

"TJ  UMPH !    It's  a  good  thing  that  it's  a  custom  of  the  trade 

AJ  — and  you  have  your  check!"  growled  Deitz.  "The  ware- 
house was  raided  by  McNaught  and  his  men  not  twelve  hours 
after  the  stuff  was  in  it — and  I'm  the  goat.  .  .  .  But  you  have 
to  expect  those  little  things,  now  and  then."  Deitz  tossed  it  off 
as  lightly  as  even  a  big  operator  in  this  great  American  game 
may  over  a  loss  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars  or  more. 

Down  in  the  cabin  I  thought  that  the  two  girls,  Trixie  Dare 
and  Jean  Bartow,  were  more  bored  than  Barr.  It  looked  as  if 
time  now  were  hanging  heavy  on  a  crowd  who  were  eager  to 
get  away — could  it  be? — from  one  another. 

Trixie  seemed  to  keep  pretty  close  to  Don  the  Dude  Donato, 
and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  for  Jean  to  do  but 
make  up  to  Warner  Davis.  Barr  spoke  to  her  only  when  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  I  thought  that  was  rather  often.  I  could  see 
none  of  the  enthusiasm  that  Mazie  Mellish  had  been  telling  us 
that  existed  the  night  they  all  made  up  to  go  to  Nassau  for  the 
hootch. 

"I've  brought  out  a  couple  of  customers — these  acquaintances 
of  yours,  Barr,"  said  Deitz  jerking  his  thumb  at  Kennedy  and 
me  finally,  when  we  got  settled  in  the  cabin.  They're  a  couple 
of  wise  ones.  Before  they  buy  any  stuff  from,  me  they  want  to 
do  a  little  tasting.  Their  clientele,  they  say,  will  take  nothing 
but  the  best  and  they  must  get  it.  If  we  can  get  together,  some 
way,  I'll  be  responsible  for  getting  the  stuff  ashore." 

Barr  went  over  to  a  cabinet,  opened  it,  and  brought  out  a 
couple  of  bottles,  both  five-starred.     Kennedy  and  I   sampled 
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them.  They  were  the  real  stuff;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 
1  would  have  been  more  vehement  in  praising  the  mildness  and 
smoothness  of  it,  except  for  the  fact  that  I  knew  a  sale  as 
Deitz  looked  upon  sales  would  tax  the  combined  resources  of 
Kennedy  and  myself  if  it  ever  went  through.  Deitz  was  a  high 
pressure  salesman.  I  felt  our  salvation  was  in  Kennedy's  sales' 
resistance.  Accordingly  I  lay  low,  Barr,  now,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  a  bit  more  pleased  with  life,  a  little  brighter  under 
adversity,  a  quality  that,  I  reflected,  had  almost  fled  from  mil- 
lions ashore. 

"Pity  the  poor  landlubbers  on  a  night  like  this!"  exclaimed 
Deitz,  always  extracting  a  grain  of  humor  to  lighten  life.  He 
did  not  drink,  however.  Instead,  he  poured  a  few  drops  into 
the  hollow  of  one  palm,  then  rubbed  his  palms  together,  and 
held  both,  cupped,  up  to  his  nose  to  smell  the  bouquet.  It  was 
an  action  I  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day  with  liquor  salesmen. 
Then  he  took  a  sip  in  his  mouth,  rolled  it  about,  tasted  it  and 
spit  it  out. 

"You  may  look,  Deitzie  old  boy,"  he  smiled  to  himself  at 
the  bottles,  "but  you  must  not  drink." 

"Yes,"  I  reminisced.     "Touch  not — taste  not — handle  not!" 

HE  SHOOK  his  head.  "Touch  it— taste  it— handle  it— but 
don't  drink  it!" 

I  turned  to  Warner  and  Jean.  They  seemed  to  be  the  most 
silent  and  glum.  "What  do  you  think  of  living  on  a  rum-run- 
ner?" I  asked,  trying  to  get  acquainted. 

"Well  it's  rather  slow  up  here,  just  now,"  returned  Warner. 

Jean  just  frowned  a  present  dislike. 

But  it  started  things,  reminiscences  from  Trixie  Dare.  It 
seemed  that  a  week  ago,  with  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  whiskies,  wines,  gins,  and  rare  cordials  in  the  hold,  and  a 
blue  sky  overhead  with  soft,  mellow  breezes,  it  had  been  dif- 
ferent. I  gathered  from  the  reminiscences  that  before  the  week 
had  passed  the  cargo  had  been  lessened  by  many  cases. 

It  was  a  picture  of  canned  music  on  a  portable  talking  ma- 
chine and  of  jazz  over  the  Radio  from  New  York  and  other 
cities,  dancing  by  moonlight,  kisses  pledged  with  quarts  of  Pol 
Roger  and  chased  by  clinkers  of  Cliquot,  in  the  land  where 
thousands  of  the  pleasure-seekers  were  vacationing  already. 
This  was  booze  buccaneering  par  excellence.  I  felt  that  the 
author  of  "Treasure  Island,"  if  he  were  alive  today,  would  not 
lack  for  new  and  bizarre  material. 

But  up  north,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  turbid  Gulf  Stream, 
it  was  different. 

"Then  you  don't  like  it  much,"  I  pursued  with  Warner  Davis. 

"Well,  you  see,"  unburdened  Warner  further,  "my  job  since 
we've  been  up  here  has  been,  a  good  deal,  to  cart  the  stuff 
ashore.  Most  of  the  time  Ev  Barr's  been  sort  of  supercargo, 
out  here.  But  I  can't  do  any  of  even  that,  now.  It  seems 
they're  watching  and  it's  too  risky.  On  Long  Island  we  had 
things  rigged  and  could  afford  to  take  chances.  Now  we've 
got  to  start  all  over  again.  And  then  someone  has  to  stay 
here  with  the  girls.  We  can't  leave  them  alone  out  here."  He 
waved  his  hand  generally  toward  the  fleet.  "Something  might 
happen." 

Trixie  and  Don  joined  in  the  conversation.  "Has  there  been 
time  yet  for  the  authorities  to  get  anywhere  on  that  Lola  Lang- 
horne  case?"  inquired  Don. 

"They're  not  telling  what  they  know,"  I  covered  in  my 
answer,  watching  him  narrowly. 

I  saw  that  Trixie  had  been  watching  him,  too,  and  her  lips 
moved  as  if  framing  a  question. 

Chapter  IX. 

SUSPICIONS 

TRIXIE  narrowed  her  eyes  shrewdly  as  she  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  shoot  the  question. 
"Mr.  Johnson,"  she  addressed  me,  "I  don't  suppose  you 
know,  but  have  they  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Judy  Hancock 
since  she  disappeared?" 

It  was  like  the  shock  of  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the  face  to 
me,  Trixie's  tone  as  well  as  the  question.  Had  her  intuition 
penetrated  my  alias  and  did  the  girl  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  Craig  and  me  than  she  was  showing?  Or  was  it  just 
chance? 

"It  seems  mighty  funny  to  me  that  she  should  run  away  or 
whatever  has  happened  to  her,  just  at  this  time!"  she  pursued. 
"We'd  know  more  if  she  would  send  on  that  wave-length  we 
agreed  on  with  that  wireless  of  hers.  Seems  to  me  I'd-a  stayed 
and  seen  it  through."  Trixie  looked  at  Don  for  corroboration 
but  she  didn't  get  much  in  that  direction.  Don  was  preoccu- 
pied with  his  own  thoughts  and  ill  at  ease  over  something. 

"This  thing  about  Lola  Langhorne  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  business!"  exclaimed  Trixie.  "Before  that,  every- 
thing was  going  good.     It's  too  darn  bad!" 

Yet  did  I  detect  a  sort  of  relief  in  the  tone  of  this  girl  over 
the  demise  of  Lola,  rather  than  depression,  as  though  one  who 
might  have  caused  personal  trouble  in  some  affair  of  her  heart 
was  thus  fortunately  taken  out  of  the  way?  There  was  some- 
thing there,  but  I  could  not  make  it  out  clearly  yet. 

"Let's  not  talk  about  it!"    This  was  from  Jean,  with  a  little 


shiver  of  the  shoulders.     "Let's  cut  the  gloom  stuff!" 

"Yes — why  bring  that  up?"    Don  the  Dude  seemed  impatient, 

though  he  was  taciturn  on  the  subject.     Again  1  found  myself 

wondering  and  trying  to  look  through  the  glass  darkly. 

"Well,  then,"  noticed  Trixie   quickly,  "I   wish  some  of  you 

men  would   start  something.     It's  a  great  life — if  you  don't 

weaken." 

IT  WAS  just  one  of  those  smart  trite  remarks,  that  didn't 
mean  a  thing  yet  sounded  like  something.  Warner  Davis 
looked  up  at  it.  "Yes — I  think  the  less  we  think  of  that  mur- 
der, or  whatever  it  really  was,  maybe  the  better  off  we'll  be 
out  here.  Of  course  we  here  are  all  accounted  for.  But  there's 
others  ...  It  seems  darn  funny  Jake  Merck,  for  instance, 
hasn't  shown  up  out  here.  And  then  that  raid  Deitz  was 
telling  about.     I  wonder  what  Jake's  up  to — eh?" 

"Maybe  he's  hunting  up  Judy,"  put  in  Jean.  "Maybe  they're 
in  together." 

Trix  elevated  her  eyes  in  a  superior  manner.  "Not  in  the 
same  class — them  two — exactly." 

"I  don't  know.  I  hear  about  lots  of  heiresses  that  fall  for 
chauffeurs,"  defended  Jean.     "It's  not  ridic,  Trix." 

I  could  see  that  Kennedy  was  listening  in  on  this  inter- 
change and  at  the  same  time  doing  his  best  to  satisfy  Deitz 
and  Barr  as  they  discussed  quality,  quantity,  price  and  delivery. 
He  was  trying  to  shade  the  price  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five 
hundred  cases  costing  $37,500  in  Nassau  and  selling  for  $100,- 
000  here,  with  a  price  of  $250,000  for  them  in  the  city. 

"That  Langhorne  case  is  going  to  cause  plenty  of  excite- 
ment in  the  papers,"  I  volunteered. 

On  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  Lola  none  of  them  seemed 
to  want  to  talk  much.  Each  was  watching  and  weighing  the 
words  of  the  other.     Was  there  a  feeling  of  mutual  suspicion? 

"I'm  afraid,  if  I  was  out  here  and  one  of  you,"  joined  in 
Craig,  "I'd  be  so  interested  to.  know  who  it  was  got  her  and 
for  what  that  I'd  forget  about  the  hootch  business.  Was  she 
very  pretty?" 

"Wonderful!"  nodded  Don,  quietly.    "Some — " 

He  cut  short  whatever  Broadway  slang  he  was  about  to 
utter.  He  had  caught  the  eye  of  Trixie.  It  would  never  do 
to  praise  another  in  this  army  of  beauties  where  all  are  gen- 
erals. Or  was  there  a  deeper  explanation?  Had  someone 
something  to  conceal? 

"I  thought  when  we  were  coming  aboard  that  you  seemed 
worried  over  it;  that's  all."  Kennedy  said  it  tentatively,  almost 
apologetically.  I  knew  he  was  "fishing."  "Have  you  done 
anything  about  it?     You  must  have  some  suspicions." 

The  little  party  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  There  was 
a  return  to  the  former  constraint.  It  was  as  though  no  one 
seemed  to  want  even  to  think  what  was  in  their  minds. 

Kennedy  turned  to  Barr.  "Did  Lola  Langhorne  have  any 
personal  enemies?"  he  persisted. 

HT  DON'T   know.      I    don't   think   so."     Yet   the   very   tone 

J-  was  such  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that  Barr  did  know 
something  at  least  which  he  did  not  care  to  say  to  a  stranger. 

"Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  racket,"  Craig 
pursued.  "But  in  the  trade  I've  heard  Captain  Ryder  Smith 
and  the  'Alert'  mentioned.  Who  is  he  and  where  is  he?"  He 
looked  about  at  Deitz.  "He  might  be  the  one  to  huckster  this 
stuff  ashore  provided  we  get  together." 

Deitz  shook  his  head.  "I'll  take  care  of  that.  I'd  rather. 
Besides,  they  don't  seem  to  know  where  he  is  or  his  boat 
either." 

"What  do  you  mean?  He  hasn't  just  dropped  out  of  sight, 
has  he?" 

"Almost  like  that,"  cut  in  Barr  quickly.  "We  were  operating 
his  boat  and  he  was  really  in  charge  of  my  'Gigolo,'  with  Lola." 

"Any  friction  between  them?" 

"No;  quite  the  contrary.  I  think  Lola  found  the  old  salt 
interesting." 

Kennedy  nodded.  "Of  course,  I  don't  know  anything  except 
the  gossip  I  heard  ashore.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  said 
that  Warner  Davis  was  operating  the  trawler  'Alert"  and  that 
Miss  Bartow  was  staying  with  Judy  Hancock." 

"Yes,  I  was."  Jean  Bartow  was  quick  with  her  explanation. 
"But  the  trawler  developed  some  trouble  with  her  engine  on 
Warner's  last  trip  in,  couldn't  make  any  speed  at  all,  so  after 
she  was  unloaded,  he  let  the  crew  take  her  to  the  yard  in 
Greenport  where  they  said  Captain  Smith  always  had  his  work 
done.  He  was  coming  back  to  the  'All  Alone'  in  the  big  motor 
dory  and  I  was  tired  of  doing  nothing,  so  I  said  I'd  go  with 
him." 

"So  that's  how_  you  got  out  here,"  nodded  Kennedy.  "Well, 
the  gossip  wasn't  so  very  far  wrong  then,  after  all.  except 
they  don't   know  about  taking  the  dory." 

"1  think  you  were  pretty  brave  to  go  out  in  a  small  boat  like 
that,"  1  smiled. 

"What,  an  Atlantic  dory  like  that?"  she  returned.  "Remem- 
ber, the  'All  Alone'  wasn't  off  Sandy  Hook  then.  It  was  off 
Block  Island,  about.  Why,  that  dory  would  be  sate  in  a  prettj 
rough  sea  in«the  ocean.    That's  what  they're  built   for." 

"I  still  admire  your  nerve,"   1   insisted   in  complimenting. 
•  (  Continued  on  pace  99) 
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Ford  and  Glenn  in  Greenwich  Village 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

of  diverting  the  dangers  of  a  more  personal  controversy: 

"The  truth  is  that  Greenwich  Village  is  mere  tautology." 

Glenn  grinned:  "I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  with  it!" 

Ford,  interested,  exclaimed: 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Here's  how:  the  word  wich  comes  from  the  Saxon  word 
wick,  which  means  town  or  village.  A  long  time  ago  when  this 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  was  one  of  many  scattered  towns " 

"Were  there  Indians  around  here  then?"  broke  in  Glenn. 

"Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute!"  and  big  Ford  placed  a 
weighty  hand  on  Glenn's  shoulder. 

"It  was  simply  called  Green  Village,"  I  said. 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 
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"Well,  can  he  prove  it?"  insisted  Glenn.  "I'd  like  to  get 
a-hold  of  some  of  those  authors  who  have  been  writing  all  those 
stories  about  Greenwich  Village  being  made  up  of  pretty  girls 
and  wicked  people." 

"Then  what  would  you  do?" 

"I'd  make  'em  prove  it!" 

"Let  me  substitute!"  cried  I.   "Come  on!" 

In  quiet  Commerce  Street  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  from 
Cherry  Lane  toward  Seventh  Avenue,  and  beyond  that  toward 
Washington  Square.  Somewhere  between  the  Lane  and  the 
Square  we  stopped,  went  down  some  steps,  sat  for  a  few 
moments  at  rough  benches.  It  was  a  dingy  cellar  with  sawdust 
on  the  floor.  Glenn  saw  two  pretty  girls,  marked  it  down  in 
his  note  book.  The  place  looked  wicked,  too.  But  the  Italian 
proprietor  and  his  wife  who  served  the  vin  rouge  in  cheap  and 
heavy  glasses,  were  both  fat,  taciturn,  and  peace  loving.  Most 
of  the  men  looked  like  students — possibly  writers,  or  painters. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  inoffensive  Village  places  made  not 
for  the  tourist,  but  for  the  real  Villager  who  likes  to  sit  sipping 
serenely. 

Emerging,  I  said: 

"These  places  are  hard  to  find." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  agreed  Glenn.  "Just  think  of  it — even 
the  police  haven't  been  able  to  find  this  one!" 

He  looked  at  all  of  us  for  applause  in  the  form  of  a  smile,  a 
nod,  a  laugh.  Nobody  spoke,  so  he  kept  on  looking.  On  the 
curb,  balancing  himself  up  and  down  on  his  toes,  whistling 
good-naturedly  and  marking  a  lazy  rhythm  as  he  tapped  his 
night-stick  against  a  fire-plug,  stood  a  big  and  burly  Irish 
policeman. 

"I'm  glad  we  all  drank  gingerale!"  said  Glenn. 

"Let's  hurry  on  to  105  McDougal — Piemonte's  Restaurant  is 
another  place  little  known  by  tourists — and  the  food  is  won- 
derful!" 

"How's    the    gingerale?"    questioned    Glenn. 

THIS  part  of  the  Village,  almost  entirely  Italian,  is  just  as 
frowsy  and  unkempt  as  streets  in  Naples  or  Florence. 
Children  ran  among  us,  undisturbed  by  our  presence  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  games.  Hucksters  with  push  carts  cried 
their  wares.  Cats  growled  at  each  other.  Men  congregated  in 
groups,  talking,  laughing  loudly.  Women  held,  watched,  yelled 
at,  spanked  babies.  Boys  in  the  middle  of  the  street  played  ball, 
screaming  defiances  and  instructions  at  each  other. 

At  Piemonte's  we  found  the  little  upper  room,  as  usual,  empty 
— its  four  white-covered  tables  and  vacant  chairs  uninviting. 
But  from  below  came  the  hum  of  excitement.  We  circled  back 
of  the  hidden  stairway,  descended,  found  ourselves  in  an  under- 
world of  soft  smoke  and  frivolous  chatter.  Mike,  the  proprietor, 
found  for  us  a  big  table,  and  we  six  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of 
antipastos,  minestrone  soup,  roast  duck  and  pheasant,  Neapoli- 
tan ice-cream  and  tasty  demi-tasse. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "this  place  is  different  every  night.  Appar- 
ently there's  more  business  tonight  than  eccentric  conduct,  so 
I  suggest  that  we  go  on  to  Marie's  where  we  may  see  some  of 
the  real  nuts  of  the  Village." 

"Where's  Marie's?" 

"On  Washington  Square." 

"At  last,"  cried  Little   Glenn.    "And  will  George  be  there?" 

"What  George?" 

"George  who?" 

Glenn  laughed.  "Well,  Ford,"  he  said,  "you  thought  you  knew 
so  much  about  geography  and  grammar — but  what  about  your 
history?" 

"Now,  now,  young  man,  you  must  have  some  foolish  thought 
in  the  back  of  your  head." 

"No  foolish  head  back  of  my  thoughts!  Well,  that's  a  good 
one!  We're  going  to  Washington  Square,  and  when  I  ask  if 
George  will  be  there,  you  don't  even  catch  on!  That's  too 
funny!" 

We  were  now  passing  out  of  the  deserted  upper  room  of  the 
restaurant.  At  the  same  time  a  young  couple — he  with  wide 
eyes,  slouch  hat,  cadaverous  face;  she  with  pretty  painted  lips, 
flashing  eyes,  dainty  dress,  captivating  perfume — were  entering. 

"I  know  who  that  is,"  whispered  Glenn. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  reprimanded  Ford.  "You  can't  pos- 
sibly know  who  that  is."  m 
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"Oh  yes  I  do — that's  one  of  those  writers  who  write  about 
the  wickedness  of  pretty  girls  in  Grinij  Village!" 

We  soon  were  approaching  Washington  Square,  that  wide 
expanse  of  park  where  lovers  promenade,  matrons  take  their 
babies  for  air,  Weary  Willies  recline  upon  benches,  business- 
like Villagers  hurry  homeward  from  Fifth  Avenue  buses. 

WE  STOPPED  on  the  corner  to  take  in  the  Square,  where 
clearly  we  saw  every  detail  in  the  moonlight,  even  the  dis- 
tant, flashing  fountain. 

"So  peaceful!"  sighed  Ford. 

"It  hasn't  always  been,"  I  volunteered.  "They  used  to  hang 
men  right  over  there." 

Glenn,  in  frightened  voice:  "Right  over  where?" 

I  continued:  "The  City  of  New  York,  which,  as  you  know 
was  located  primarily  at  the  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  was  a 
long  distance  from  here  in  the  early  days.  There  was  a  Potter's 
field  way  up  in  the  country — somewhere  near  the  present  Madi- 
son Square — and  New  Yorkers  decided  to  find  a  closer  burying 
ground  for  their  poor  and  friendless.  So  they  purchased  a  strip 
of  land,  most  of  which  is  Washington  Square  today." 

Shivering  Glenn  queried:  "So  they  would  hang  the  poor 
people  first,  and  then  bury  them  right  here?" 

"Of  course  not!"  expostulated  Ford.  "They  simply  used  this 
bit  of  ground  for  the  gallows  and  the  grave." 

"The  gallows  and  the  grave!"  repeated  Glenn  mechanically. 

"Well,"  I  consoled,  "they  didn't  always  use  the  gallows." 

"But  they  hung  'em?" 

"Yes,  from  the  limb  of  a  huge  elm  tree?" 

"Who  dug  all  those  graves?" 

"A  chap  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Megie — that  is,  Dan  was  the 
last  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Washington  Square." 

"Did  the  gold-diggers  cheat  him  out  of  his  job?" 

"Not  exactly.  The  Potter's  Field  was  moved  in  1823.  That's 
why  Dan  lost  his  job." 

"I  see — some  other  politician  beat  him  out  of  it!" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  But  one  of  the  great  politicians  of 
those  early  days  lived  right  around  here  someplace." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"Aaron  Burr." 

"Oh,  he  was  the  fellow  who  gave  up  the  fort!" 

"You  must  be  thinking  of  Benedict  Arnold,"  put  in  Ford. 

"No.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  anybody.  But  it  is  true  that  I 
always  get  Aaron  Burr  and  Benedict  Arnold  mixed." 

"Why  is  that?" 

"I  could  never  figure  it  out,  except  maybe  because  they  were 
the  only  two  early  American  leaders  who  got  caught  grafting." 

While  talking,  we  had  moved  gradually  along  thebroad  side- 
walk on  the  south  side  of  the  Square,  and,  nearly  to  the  South- 
( Continued  on  page  120) 
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JACK:    If  you  think  I'm  mixed 

up  in  this,  Sleepy,  you're  crazy. 

(Left    to    right:      Ted,    Madge, 

Jack,  Sleepy  and  Polis). 


Night  Club  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

ANNOUNCER:  Well,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should  be  easy 
to  find  our  story  here  tonight.  There's  a  large  crowd,  and 
everyone  seems  to  be  living  a  life  to  the  full.  We've  just  had  a 
conference  with  our  little  friend  the  cigarette  girl — she  who 
has  guided  us  to  not  a  few  of  our  Night  Club  Romances,  and 
she  has  made  some  interesting  suggestions  that  we  might  do 
well  to  follow  up.  She's  pointed  out  several  celebrities  here,  all 
of  whom  seem  to  be  having  as  good  a  time  as  the  unknowns 
with  whom  they  are  rubbing  elbows.  For  the  present,  though, 
we're  going  to  go  over  and  eavesdrop  a  bit  on  the  couple  beside 
that  fountain  over  there.  Perhaps  they  will  furnish  us  with 
our  Night  Club  Romance  for  tonight.   Come  on! 

MUSIC:    ORCHESTRA  UP  FULL  UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

MADGE:   Ted,  I  wish  we  hadn't  come  here  tonight. 
TED:   Why  do  you  say  that,  Madge? 

MADGE:  I  don't  know.  But  I  have  a  funny  feeling  about  it, 
that's  all. 


TED:  Oh — come  on — don't  be  that  way,  Madge.  This  is  no 
time  to  be  glum.  Why  the  long  face? 

MADGE:  I'll  tell  you,  Ted.  Coming  here  has  made  me 
think  of  Jack  Wilson. 

TED:   Yeah?  Well — that's  no  compliment  to  me! 

MADGE:  I  don't  mean  it  that  way,  Ted.  But — Jack  and  I 
used  to  come  here  a  lot,  before — before 

TED:  Before  he  got  fired  off  the  "Clarion,"  eh?  Might  a? 
well  be  frank  about  it. 

MADGE:  Ted — why  was  Jack  discharged  from  the  paper? 

TED:  Several  reasons.  Plagiarism,  among  others.  And  let- 
ting good  stories  slip  through  his  hands. 

MADGE:    I  don't  believe  those  things  about  Jack,  Ted. 

TED:  Well,  of  course  I'm  only  a  reporter  for  the  "Clarion." 
the  same  as  he  was,  but  I  happen  to  know  the  facts. 

MADGE:   I  never  could  get  dad  to  say  anything  about  it. 

TED:  You  won't  find  the  managing  editor  of  a  newspaper 
talking  much  out  of  hours,  anyway.  They're  usually  good  com- 
petition for  the  sphinx. 

MADGE:  Have  you  heard  anything  about  what  Jack's 
doing,  Ted? 

TED:  No.  He  started  out  to  go  to  the  dogs,  and  I  guess 
he'll  make  out  all  right.  Last  time  1  saw  him  was  in  a  speak- 
easy down  the  line  a  bit — he  was  protty  well  canned,  and  hardly 
knew  me.  Of  course  that  made  me  feel  pretty  low — his  not 
knowing  me,  I  mean! 

(Continued  on  page  10S) 
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Evening  Schedules  of  Favorite  Stations 


Subtract  one  hour  for  Central  time,  subtract  two  hours 
for  Mountain  time  and  three  hours  for  Pacific  time. 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

Akron 

WADC 

WFJC 

KGGM 

K.GRS 

WOI 

227.1 
206.8 
243.8 
212.6 
535.4 

1320 
1450 
1230 
1410 
560 

1000 

500 

500 

1000 

3500 

6:00-12:00 
7:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
6:00-   7:00 
Silent 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:00-   1:00 
Silent 

6:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-    1:00 
Silent 

6:00-   1:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:00-   1:00 
Silent 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

Akr 

Akron 

Akron 

Albuquerque.  .  .  . 

Albuquerque 
Amarillo 

Atlanta 

WCAP 

WWNC 

WGST 

WSB 

WPG 

234.2 
526 
336   9 
405.2 
272.6 

1280 
570 
890 
740 

1100 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 
5000 

8:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:15 
5:00-12:00 

6:00-   7:00 
5:00-12:00 
10:30-11:30 
7:00-11:45 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-11:45 
5:00-12:00 

6:00-  7:30 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:45 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 
7:00-11:45 
5:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:45 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:45 
5:00-12:00 

Asbury  Park 

Asheville 

Atlanta 

Atlantic  City.  .  .  . 

Atlantic  City 

Austin 

KUT 

WBAL 

WLBZ 

WBCM 

KFDM 

267.7 
282.8 
483.6 
212.6 
535.4 

1120 
1060 

620 
1410 

560 

500 
10000 
250 
500 
500 

8:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Siler.t 
8:00-10:00 

7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:30-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:30-11:30 

7:30-11:00 
7:00-12:00 
5:30-12:00- 
7:00-10:00 
7:30-11:30 

7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:30-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:30-11:30 

7:30-11:00 
7:00-12:00 
5:30-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:30-11:30 

7:30-11:00 
5:00-    7:00 
5:30-12:00 
7:00-10:00 
7:30-11:30 

Silent 
7:00-12:00 
5:30-12:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:30-   1:00 

Baltimore 
Bangor 
Bay  City 
Beaumont 

Berrien  Springs.. 
Beverly  Hills 

WEMC 

KEJK 

KGHL 

WAPI 

WBRC 

508.2 
422.3 
315.6 

263 

322.4 

590 
710 
950 

1140 

930 

1000 
500 
500 

5000 

1000 

Silent 

12:00-  4:00 

9:30-12:00 

5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
6:00-   1:00 

Silent 

12:00-  4:00 

8:00-10:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:00 

Silert 

12:00-  4:00 

8:00-10:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-   1:00 

6:00-   1:00 

Silent 
12:00-  4:00 
8:00-10:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:00 

Silent 

12:00-  4:00 

8:00-10:30 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-   1:00 

Silent 

12:00-  4:00 

8:00-10:30 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-  1:00 

Silent 

12:00-  4:00 

8:00-10:00 

1:30-  4:00 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-  3:00 

Berrien  Springs 
Beverly  Hills 

Billings 

Birmingham 
Birmingham 

KFYR 

KIDO 

WBIS 

WBZA 

WEEI 

545.1 

239.9 
243.8 
302.8 
508.2 

550 

1250 

1230 

990 

590 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

9:30-10:4S 

Silent 
5:00-11:45 
5:30-11:00 

7:00-10:00 

9:30-10:45 
5:00-12:10 
5:00-12:00 
5:45-11:35 

7:00-  8:30 
10:00-12:00 
9:30-10:45 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:45-11:35 

7:00-10:00 

9:30-10:45 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:45-11:05 

7:00-  8:30 
10:00-11:00 
9:30-10:45 
5:00-12:10 
5:00-11:30 
5:45-11:05 

7:00-10:00 

9:30-10:45 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:23 
5:45-10:35 

7:00-12:00 

9:30-10:45 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:22 
5:50-11:15 

Bismarck 

Boston 

Boston 

WNAC 

KFDY 

WBBC 

WLTH... 

WSGH-WSDA 

243.8 
545.1 
214.2 

214,2 
214.2 

1230 

550 

1400 

1400 
1400 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 
500 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
7:00-10:30 

5;00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-  7:30 
10:30-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:30-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
8:30-10:00 
7:30-10:00 

5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
10:00-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Brookings 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:66 

5:00-12:00 

5:66-12:66 

KWWG 

WGR 

WKBW 

WKEN 

WMAK 

238 

545.1 

204 

288.3 
333.1 

1260 

550 

1470 

1040 
900 

500 
1000 
5000 

1000 
750 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:15-12:00 

6:00-  1:00 
6:30-10:00 

6:00-12:00 
6:30-10:00 

5:30-12:00 
6:30-10:00 

6:00-11:00 
6:30-10:00 

6:66-11:66 
6:30-10:00 

6:00-11:00 
6:30-10:00 

KELW 

CFYC 

CFAC 

CFCN 

CHCA 

384.4 
"410.7 
434.5 
434.5 

434.5 

780 
730 
690 
690 

690 

500 

500 

500 

1800 

500 

Silent 

8:00-11:00 

8:00-11:00 

8:00-11:00 

8:00-11:00 

8:00-11:00 

8:00-11:00 

Burbank 
Burnaby 
Calgary 
Calgary 

Calgary 

9:00 

9:30-11:00 

11:15-12:30 

7:00-   8:00 

11:00-12:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
8:00-  9:00 

12:00-   1:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:00 
8:00-  9:00 

10:30-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-  1:00 
8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  2:00 
7:00-  8:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

10:30-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:00 
8:00-  9:00 

CJCJ 

CNRC 

WHDF 

434.5 
434.8 

690 
690 

500 
SOO 

8:00-  9:00 

12:30-  1:30 

Silent 

10:00-11:00 
12:30-  1:30 
11:30-12:30 

Silent 
10:00-11:00 

12:00-  1:00 
Silent 

Silent 
10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:30 
Silent 

10:00-  2:00 
Silent 

Calgary 

WCAM 

WCAD 

234.2 
245.6 

1280 
1220 

500 
500 

Silent 
Silent 

7:00-12:00 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

9:00-12:00 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

Camden 
Canton 

Charlotte 

Chattanooga 

WBT 

WDOD 

KYW-KFKX 

KYWA 

WAAF 

277.6 
234.2 
293.9 
293.9 
325.9 

1080 
1280 
1020 
1020 
920 

5000 

2500 

10000 

10000 

500 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  2:00 
6:00  -2:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  3:30 
6:00-  3:30 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  3:30 
6:00-  3:30 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  3:30 
6:00-  3:30 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  3:30 
6:00-  3:30 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  3:30 
6:00-  3:30 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  4:00 
6:00-  4:00 
Silent 

Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 

WBBM 

WCFL 

WENR 

WGES 

WGN 

389.4 

309.1 
344.6 

220.4 
416.4 

770 

970 
870 

1360 
720 

25000 

1500 
50000 

500 

25000 

6:00-  1:00 

6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  8:00 
10:00-11:30 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-  1:00 

9:00-11:00 
1:00-  2:00 
6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  8:15 

12:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:30 

5:00-  1:00 

11:00-  1:00 

6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  8:15 

10:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:30 

5:00-  1:00 

9:00-11:00 
1:00-  2:00 
6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  8:15 

10:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:30 

5:00-  1:00 

9:00-11:00 
1:00-  2:00 
6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  8:15 

12:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:30 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-  1:00 

9:00-11:00 
1:00-  2:00 
6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  8:15 

12:30-   3:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:30 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-   1:00 

9:00-11:00 
1:00-  2:00 
6:00-  8:15 
6:00-  8:15 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
10:00-11:30 

5:00-  1:00 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

WIBO 

WJBT 

WJJD 

WLS 

WMAQ 

526 

389.4 

265.3 

344.6 

447.5 

570 
770 
1130 
870 
670 

1000 

25000 

20000 

5000 

5000 

Silent 

10:30-  1:00 

6:00-  9:30 

7:00-  9:00 

6:00-12:00 

9:00-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:30 
6:30-12:00 
6:00-  3:00 

9:00-   1:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:30 
6:30-10:00 
6:00-  3:00 

9:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:30 
6:30-10:00 
6:00-  3:00 

9:00-  1:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:30 
6:30-12:00 
6:00-  3:00 

9:00-   1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:30 
6:30-12:30 
6:00-  3:00 

9:00-  1:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:30 
6:30-  1:00 
6:00-  3:00 

Chicago 

WMBI 

WORD 

WPCC 

KOCW 

WK.RC 

277.6 

202.6 
526 
214.2 
545.1 

1080 

1480 
570 

1400 
550 

5000 

5000 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  1:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00- 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

12:00-  1:00 

7:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

11:15-12:15 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

12:00-   1:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

(Tran.Deerf'd). 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Chickasha 
Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Clarinda 

Clay  Center 

Clearwater 

WLW 

WSAI 

KSO 

KMMJ 

WFLA 

428.3 
225.4 
217.3 
405.2 
333.1 

700 

1330 

1380 

740 

900 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

1000 

5:00-12:20 
6:30-10:45 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  1:00 
6:30-11:00 
7:30-11:00 
5:00-   7:00 
7:00-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 
6:30-11:30 
7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
7:00-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 
6:30-12:00 
7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
7:00-12:00 

5:00-   1:00 
6:30-11:00 
7:30-11:00  , 
5:00-  7:00 
7:00-12:00 

5:00-   4:00 
6:30-10:30 
7:30-11:00 
5:00-   7:00 
7:00-12:00 

10:00-  1:00 
6:30-11:00 
7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
7:00-12:00 

Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Clarinda 
Clay  Center 
Clearwater 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

College  Station.  . 

WEAR 

WHK 

WJAY 

WTAM 

WTAW 

280.2 
215.7 
483.6 
399.8 
267.7 

1070 

1390 

620 

750 

1120  ' 

1000 
1000 

SOO 
3500 

SOO 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-   2:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  1:30 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-  1:30 

Silent 

Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
College  Station 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo...  . 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

KFUM 

KFRU 

WAIU 

WCAH 

WEAO 

236.1 
475.9 
468.5 
209.7 

526 

1270 
630 
640 

1430 

570 

1000 
500 

5000 
500 

750 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 

Silent 

7:00-12:30 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 

7:00-  1:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Silent 

7:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-10:00 

7:00-  4:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Silent 

7:00-12:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 

7:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Silent 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Coney  Island.  .  .  . 

WCGU 

KOAC 

KOIL 

WCMA 

KRLD 

214.2 

599.6 

238 

214.2 

288.3 

1400 

550 

1260 
1400 
1040 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

10000 

7:00-10:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:30 
10:30-12:00 

S:30-  7:30 
10:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   7:00 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 

5:30-  7:30 
10:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   7:00 
9:00-12:00 

7:30-10:00 

5:30-  7:30 
10:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 

7:30-10:30 

5:30-  7:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
10:00-12:00 

5:30-  7:30 
10:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   7:00 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 
5:30-  7:30 

10:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
1:00-  4:00 

Coney  Island 

Council  Bluffs.  .  . 

Corvallis 
Council  Bluff  j 
Culver 

Dallas 

Dallas 

WFAA 

WRR 

woe 

K.LZ   . . 

374.8 

234.2 
299.8 
535.4 
361.2 

800 

1280 

1000 

560 

830 

500 

500 

5000 

1000 

12500 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
8:00-11:30 
6:00-11:45 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
7:00-12:00 
6:00-   1:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  8:00 

9:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

7:00:11:30 

Silent 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-12:30 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
7:00-11:30 
6:00-  1:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  8:00 

9:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

7:00-12:00 

Silent 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-12:30 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
7:00-11:30 
6:00-   1:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-12:45 

Dallas 

Dallas 
Dallas 

Davenport 
Denver 

Denver 

KOA.    . 

Denver 

K.POF 

WHO 

WJR 

340.7 
299.8 
399.8 
325.9 
28S.3 

880 

1000 

750 

920 

1040 

500 
5000 
5000 
1000 
1000 

9:30-11:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:80-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 
Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:30 

Silent 

10:00-11:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 
Silent 

Denver 

Des  Moines 
Detroit 

WWJ 

WKAR 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

W1CC 

252 

1190 

500 

5  to  \'A  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

5  to  1<4  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

5  to  1H  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

5  to  1M  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

SlolM  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

S  to  IK  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

5  to  IX  Hrs. 
after  Sunset 

Easton 

- 
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LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

WTAQ 

CJCA 

CKUA 

CNRE 

225    4 
516   9 
516.9 

517.2 

1330 
580 
580 

580 

1000 
500 
500 

500 

Silent 
9:25-11:30 
6:00-  7:30 

5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  8:55 
9:00-10:00 
7:30-  9:00 
10:00-12:30 
Silent 

6:00-10:30 
9:00-11:00 
11:00-12:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-12:30 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

7:30-12:00 

Silent 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-12:00 

9:00-10:1)0 

7:30-  9:00 

10:00-12:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:30 

9:00-  2:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Eau  Claire 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 

Edmonton 

Fayetteville 

WGBF 

WMMN 

WDAY 

KUOA 

CJRW 

475.9 
336.9 

234.2 
215.7 
499.7 

630 
890 

1280 

1390 

600 

500 
250 

1000 
1000 
1000 

6:00-    1:00 
7:30-  9:30 

Silent 

Silent 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-  8:00 
7:00-10:00 

9:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:30-  8:30 

6:00-  1:00 
7:00-  9:00 

9:00-11:15 
6:00-  6:55 
5:30-10:30 

6:00-  8:00 
8:00-10:00 
12:00-   2:00 
9:30-11:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:30-  8:30 

6:00-   1:00 
8:30-10:30 

10:00-   1:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:30-1 1 :00 

6:00-  8:00 
7:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:00 
6:00-  6:55 
5:30-  8:30 

6:00-  2:00 
7:00-   1:00 

8:00-11:00 

Silenl 
5:30-12:00 

Evansville 
Fairmont 

Fargo 

Fayetteville 

Fleming 

Ft.  Wayne 

Ft.  Worth 

Ft.  Worth 

WOWO 

KTAT 

WBAP 

WRUF 

KFUL 

258.5 
241.8 
374.8 

204 

232.4 

1160 

1240 

800 

1470 

1290 

10000 

1000 

50000 

5000 

1000 

5:00-12:00 
8:30-   1:00 
6:00-   7:00 
10:30-   1:00 
Silent 

IstSun.ofMo. 
8:30-10:00 

10:00-12:00 
6  to  8  A.  M. 

6:00-  6:30 
10:00-   1:00 

6:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-12:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-  6:30 
7:00-10:00 
6:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 
11:00-   1:00 

7:30-12:00 
6  to  8  A.  M. 

6:00-   6:30 
10:00-    1:00 

6:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-12:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  6:30 
7:00-10:00 
6:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 
11:00-    1:00 

8:30-12:00 
6  to  8  A.  M. 

6:00-   6:30 
10:00-   1:00 

6:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

8:00-11:30 
6:00-    1:00 
6:00-  6:30 
7:00-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
and  at  1 2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
11:00-   1:00 

Ft.  Wayne 
Ft.  Worth 

Ft.  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

WJKS 

WHDH 

WASH 

KFBB 

KFKA 

220.4 

361.2 
236.1 

220.6 

340   7 

1360 

830 
1270 

1360 

880 

500 

1000 
500 

500 

500 

8:00-10:00 

11:30-   1:00 

Silent 

7:45-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

11:30-  2:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

12:00-    1:00 

6:00-    7:00 

8:00-  2:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-10:00 
11:30-  2:00 
Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
12:00-   1:00 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
8:00-  9:00 

8:00-10:00 

11:30-  2:00 

Silent 

6:00-   9:00 

12:00-   1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  2:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-10:00 

11:30-   1:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

12:00-  1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-10:00 

11:30-  1:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

12:00-   1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  2:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-10:00 

11:30-  2:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

12:00-  1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Gloucester 

Grand  Rapids..  .  . 

Gary 
Gloucester 

Grand    Rapids. 

Great  Falls 
Greeley 

Greensboro 

Harris  burg 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

WNRC 

KRGV 

WBAK 

WHP 

WTIC 

208.2 

238 

209.7 

209.7 

282.8 

1440 
1260 
1430 
1430 
1060 

500 
500 
500 
500 
50000 

On  Air  at  8:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:59 
7:00-12:00 

6:30-  9:30 

10:00-12:00 

7:30-  9:00 

5:00-  9:30 

Silent 

6:30-   9:30 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 

6:30-  9:30 
10:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
5:00-   7:30 
7:00-12:00 

6:30-  9:30 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 

6:30-  9:30 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  9:00 

7:00-12:00 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-   7:00 

Greensboro 

Harlingen 

Harrisburg 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Hopkinsville 

WPCH 

KFWB 

KMTR 

KNX 

WFIW 

370.2 
315.6 
526 

285.5 
319 

810 
950 
570 

1050 
940 

500 

1000 

500 

50000 
1000 

5:00-10:00 
9:30-   2:00 
9:00-   1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
9:30-   1:30 
10:00-11:00 

5:00-10:00 
7:15-  3:15 
9:00-   1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
10:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 
7:15-  2:30 
9:00-  1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
10:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 
7:15-  3:00 
9:00-  1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
10:00-   4:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 
7:15-  2:30 
9:00-   1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
10:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 
7:15-  3.00 
9:00-  1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
10:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-   3:15 
9:00-    1:00 
2:00-  4:00 
10:00-  5:00 
6:00-12:00 

Hoboken 
Hollywood 

Hollywood 
Hollywood 
Hopkinsville 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WKBF 

WFBM 

KMIC 

288.3 

325.9 
214.2 
243.8 

267.7 

1040 

920 
1400 
1230 

1120 

10000^. 

1000 

500 

1000 

500 

8:00-   9:00 
10:00-12:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-12:45 

Silent 

7:00-  7:30 
8:00-10:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-    1:00 
6:00-12:15 

8:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:00 
10:30-12:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-   1:00 
8:00-  3:00 

8:00-11:00 
12:00-    1:00 
6:00-    1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   1:00 

8:00-  3:00 

8:00-11:00 
12:00-   1:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-  9:30 
11:00-12:00 
8:00-11:00 
1:30-  3:00 

8:00-1 1 :00 
12:00-    1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-  8:30 
12:00-   1:00 
8:00-  3:00 

7:00-   7:30 
8:00-10:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:00 
12:00-   1:00 
8:00-11:00 
1:30-   3:00 

Hot  Springs 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Inglewood 

WSUI 

WEAI 

WJAX 

KMBC 

516.9 

236.1 
238 
475.9 
315.6 

580 

1270 

1260 

630 

950 

500 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 

7:00-  8:00 
10:15-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-11:45 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-10:30 
1:00-  4:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
7:45-11:00 
6:00-10:30 

6:30-  7:30 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
7:45-  8:00 
6:55-  1:00 

6:30-  7:30 
9:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
7:45-12:00 
6:55-10:30 

6:30-  7:30 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

7:45-  8:00 

6:55-10:30 

12:00-  1:00 

6:30-  7:30 
9:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
7:45-12:00 
6:55-10:30 

7:00-  7:30 
9:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:55-11:00 
12:00-   1:00 

Iowa  City 
Ithaca.. 

J*efferson  City..  .  . 

Jacksonville 
Jefferson  City 

Kansas  City 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

WDAF 

WHB 

WOQ 

CFRC 

WNOX 

491.5 
315.6 

491.5 

267.7 
535.4 

610 
950 

610 

1120 
560 

1000 
500 

1000 

500 
1000 

7:00-11:15 
12:00-   1:30 

9:00-10:15 

11:00-   2:00 

Silent 

7:00-11:30 

6:30-   2:00 

6:30-  6:55 

10:30-  2:00 

11:15-12:15 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-11:30 

6:30-  2:00 
6:00-  6:55 

11:15-12:15 

Silent 
7:00-11:30 

6:30-   2:00 

6:00-  6:55 

10:30-  2:00 

11:00-12:45 

7:00-10:00 
7:00-11:30 

6:30-   2:00 

6:00-   8:30 
10:30-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-11:30 

6:30-   2:00 

6:00-  6:55 

10:30-  2:00 

Silent 

7:00-10:00 
7:00-11:30 

7:00-   2:00 

6:00-  8:30 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-10:00 
7:00-11:30 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 
Kansas  City 

Kingston 
Knoxville 

La  Crosse 

Lawrence 

Lawrenceburg  .  .  . 

WKBH 

KFKU 

WREN 

WOAN 

WLEX 

217.8 

245.6 
245.8 
499.7 

220.4 

1380 

1220 

1220 

600 

1360 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

Silent 
Silent 

6:00-12:00 
Silent 

Silent 

6:30-10:00 
7:00-  8:00 

8:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 

6:30-10:00 

Silent 

7:00-12:00 

8:00-  9:00 

12:00-    1:00 

6:00-11:00 

6:30-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-12:00 

8:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 

6:30-10:00 

9:30-10:00 
6:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 
12:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:00 

6:30-10:00 

Silent 
6:30-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 

6:30-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-12:00 

8:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 

La  Crosse 
Lawrence 
Lawrence 
Lawrenceburg 

Lexington 

KFAB 

WCAJ 

KLRA 

CJGC 

389.4 

508.2 
215.7 

770 

590 
1390 

5000 

500 
1000 

6:00-  6:30 

6:30-  8:00 
7:00-11:00 

6:00-   9:00 

11:00-    1:00 

Silent 

6:55-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 

9:00-10:00 
6:55-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 
11:00-   1:00 
10:30-11:30 

6:55-  7:55 

6:00-  9:00 

Silent 
6:55-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 

11:00-   1:00 

Silent 

6:55-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 

11:00-    1:00 

Silent 

6:55-11:00 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Little  Rock 

CNRL 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

KFOX 

KFI.  .  . 

239.9 
468.5 
276.7 

230.6 
333.1 

1250 

640 

1120 

1300 
900 

1000 

5000 

500 

1000 
1000 

5  to  8  A.  M. 
8:00-  2:00 
5:30-  2:00 

6:00-11:00 
6:15-  4:00 

5  to  8  A.  M. 

8:00-  2:15 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  4:00 

5  to  8  A.  M. 

8:00-  2:15 

Silent 

9:00-  2:00 
6:00-  4:00 

5  to  8  A.  M. 
8:00-  2:15 
5:00-  8:00 

9:00-  2:00 
6:00-  4:00 

5  to  8  A.  M. 
8:00-   2:15 
5:00-   8:00 
11:00-    1:30 
9:00-  2:00 
6:00-   4:00 

5  to  8  A.  M. 
8:00-  2:15 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-   4:00 

5  to  8  A.  M. 
8:00-  5:00 
11:00-  1:30 

Silent 
6:00-  4:00 

Long   Beach 

KFSG 

KGEF 

KHJ 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

KPLA 

KTBI 

WHAS 

WMAZ 

WHA 

299.8 
230.6 

365.6 
336.9 

1000 
1300 

820 
890 

1000 
750 

10000 
500 

8:00-   4:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-    1:00 
630-12:00 
8:00-  9:30 

8:00-  4:00 
10:00-   1:00 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

8:00-  4:00 
Silent 

7:00-   1:00 
7:00-  9:00 

8:00-  4:00 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
7:00-  9:00 

8:00-  4:00 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

8:00-   4:00 
10:00-   1:00 

7:00-  1:00 
7:00-  9:00 

8:00-  4:00 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

KSAC 

WGBC 

WMC 

WNBR 

WREC 

516   9 
209.7 
384    4 
209.7 
499   7 

580 
1430 

780 
1430 

600 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 
8:30-11:00 
7:00-12:45 

Silent 
5:00-    1:00 

6:00-   6:30 

Silent 
7:30-   1:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

6:00-   6:30 
6:00-12:00 
7:30-    1:30 

Silent 
5:00-    1:00 

6:00-  6:30 

Silent 
7:30-   1:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

6:00-  6:30 
6:00-12:00 
7:00-    1:00 

Silent 
5:00-    1:00 

6:00-  6:30 

Silent 
7:15-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

6:00-  6:30 
6:00-12:00 
7:30-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

WCOC 

WQAM 

WIOD 

WMBF 

KFKB 

340   7 
241.8 
535.4 
535.4 

285.5 

880 

1240 

S60 

560 

1050 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

5000 

7:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-   8:30 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-   8:30 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00- 1 1 :00 
5:00-   8:30 

Miami  Beach.  .  .  . 
Miami  Beach.  .  .  . 

Mil  ford 

Miami  Beach 

Miami  Beach 
Milford 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis ... 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

WTMJ 

WCCO 

WDOY 

WHDI 

WLB 

483.6 
370.2 
254   1 
254    1 
239   9 

620 

810 

1180 

1180 

1250 

1000 
10000 

1000 
500 
500 

6:30-   1:30 
6:00-    1:00 
5:30-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-   1:30 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   8:00 
8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

6:00-   1:30 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-   8:30 

Silent 
8:30-  9:30 

6:00-    1:30 
6:00-   2:00 
6:00-   8:00 
8:00-  9:00 
8:00-10:00 

6:00-   1:30 
6:00-    1:00 
6:00-   8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-  1:30 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Silent 
7:30-  8:30 

6:00-  2:30 

6:00-    1:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Min  neapolis 

WRHM 

Moncton 

Montreal 

Montreal 

KUOM 

CNRA 

CFCF 

CKAC 

526 

475   9 
291    1 

410   7 

570 

630 
1030 

730 

500 

500 
1650 

1200 

11:30-12:45 

6:00-  7:00 
Silent 

Silent 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

In     Ail 
10:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 
10:00-  1:00 

7:15-11:30 

Silent 

antic  Standai 

Silenl 

5:00-12:30 

Silent 

10:00-12:00 
d   Time 
10-00-12:00 
5:00 
11:1X1-12:00 
7:15-11:30 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:1X1-    7:30 

7:15-11:30 

Missoula 

Moncton 
Montreal 

Montreal 

Moose  Jaw 

Mount  Beacon.  .  . 

Mt.  Prospect 

CNRM 

CJRM 

WOKO 

WGHP 

WJAZ 

410.7 

499.7 
208.2 

241  .8 
202    6 

730 

600 
1440 

1240 
1480 

1200 

500 
500 

750 
5000 

5:00-  6:00 

Silent 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
8:30-10:30 

Silent 

9:30-  1:30 
5:30-   6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

9:00- 1 1 :00 

9:00-11:00 
I 
Silent 
5:30-   6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 

n  Eastern  Ti 

9:30-    1:30 

5:30-  6:00 

8:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
9:00-11:00 

10:00-12:00 
me 

Silent 
5:30-  6:00 

8:00-12:00 
5:00  1 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:30-   1:30 
5:30-  6:00 

12:1X1 

5:00-11:1X1 

■  11:1X1 

Silent 

1  to  3  A.  M 

5:30-    0:1X1 
8:00-12:00 

5:1X1  12:1X1 
•):(Xl  11:1X1 

Montreal 

Moose  Jaw 

-  Mount    Beacon 
Mt .  Clemen* 
Mt.  Prospect 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills. 
Nashville 

WJSV 

KTNT 

WLAC 

WSM 

WTNT 

205.4 
256.3 

201.2 

461.3 
201.2 

1460 
1170 

1490 

6S0 
1490 

1(10(10 
5000 

5000 

5000 
5000 

7:30-10:10 
Silent 

5:30-  8:00 

10:00-11:00 

7:00-11:15 

Silent 

6:30-10:30 

5-00-    7:00 

11:00-  1:00 
10:00-    1:00 

6:00-12:00 

5:00 
11:00-    1:0(1 

6:30-10:30 
5:00 

ll:Od      1:0(1 

10:00-  1:00 

6:30-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
11:00-    1:00 

6:30-10:30 

5:00     7:00 
11:00     1:00 
10:00     1:00 

6:30-12:00 
5:00-    7:00 
11:00-   1:00 

6:30-10:00 

5:0O-    7:00 

11:1X1-    1:00 

7:00-10:00 

6:30-12:1X1 

5:1X1-    7:1X1 

11:00-   1:00 

6:30  11:00 

1     7:1X1 
IKK) 

7:00-10:00 

6^30-12:30 

5:1X1-    7:1X1 
11:00-    1   (HI 

6:30   1 
5:00-    7:1X1 

11:iki    t.-oo 

7:1X1-10:00 

7:00-    1:1X1 
5:00 
11:00-    1:00 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills. 

Muscatine 
Nashville 

Nashville 

Nashville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

WAAM 

WOR 

WDRC 

WDSU 

WJBO 

239.9 
422.3 
225   4 
239.9 
218   8 

1250 
710 
1330 
1250 
1370 

2000 
5000 
1000 
1000 
100 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
8:30-10:30 
6:00-11-30 

10:00-1:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-10:30 
6:30  1  2:30 
7:30-11:30 

SiUo 
500-0:00 
6:30  loio 
6:30  12:30 
7:30-11:30 

9:00-   1:30 
5:0O  12:00 
(>:30  10:30 
6:30  I-'  10 
7:30-11-30 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-1  2:00 

o:.i0   10   ill 

6:30 

7:30  11:30 

9:00-   1:30 

5:(X>  12  oo 
1  10:30 

(.    10   12:1X1 

7:30-11:30 

GeOO     0:00 

5  KM 

Silent 

7:30-11-30 

Newark 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
Nc«    Orleans 

u 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City. . . 
New  York  City.  . . 

WSMB 

WWL 

WABC 

WEAF 

WGBS 

227.1 

352.7 
348.6 
454.3 
254.1 

1320 

850 

860 

660 

1180 

500 

5000 
5000 

50000 
500 

7:00-10:15 

7:30-  8:30 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:15 

7:00-11:30 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:00-  9:00 
10:30-11:30 
10:00-  1:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:00-11:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:00-11:00 

10:00-  1:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:00-11:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City. . . 

New  York  City. . . 

WHAP 

WJZ 

230.6 
394.5 
272.6 
526 

526 

1300 
760 

1100 
570 

570 

1000 

30000 

5000 

500 

500 

9:00-10:45 
5:30-12:00 
8:00-  9:15 
6:00-  8:00 
9:15-11:30 
Silent 

6:00-  8:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:45-  8:30 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8-00-12:00 
5:45-  9:30 

6:30-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:45-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:45-  9:30 

8:00-11:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:45-  7:30 

8:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:45-  8:30 

New  York  City 

WLWL 

WNYC 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City.  .  . 
New  York  City... 

Norfolk,  Nebr 

Norfolk,  Va 

wov 

WRNY 

WJAG 

WTAR-WPOR 
WNAD 

265.3 
296.9 
282.8 
384.4 
296.9 

1130 
1010 
1060 
780 
1010 

1000 
250 

1000 
500 
500 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
8:15-10:15 

5:00-  6:00 
9:30-  1:00 
5:00-   7;00 
5:00-11:00 
8:15-10:15 

5:00-  6:00 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-   6:00 
8:00-  1:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Norfolk,  Neb. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Norman 

KFMX 

WCAL 

KFWM 

KGO 

KLX 

239.9 
239.9 
322.4 

379.5 
340.7 

1250 

1250 

930 

790 
880 

1000 
1000 
1000 

7500 
500 

Northfield 

Silent 

9:00-10:45 

12:15-  1:15 

6:30-  1:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:30 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-11:30 
6:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-  2:00 

7:30-  3:00 

5:00-  2:00 

10:00-10:30 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:30 
6:00-  3:00 
5:00:  2:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-   2:00 

6:00-  3:00 

5:00-  2:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:30 

6:30-  3:00 

5:00-  2:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-  2:00 

8:00-  4:00 

5:00-  2:00 

Northfield 

Oakland 
Oakland 

Oakland 

KTAB 

WLBW 

K.FJF 

WKY 

WAAW 

535.4 

238 

204 

333.1 

454.3 

560 

1260 

1470 

990 

660 

1000 

500 

5000 

1000 

500 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
Silent 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-11:30 
5:00-12:45 
5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-  1:00 
7:30-12:30 
5:00-12:45 
5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:30-11:30 
5:00-12:45 
5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-12-45 
5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:30-12:30 
5:00-12:45 
5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  2:00 
5:00-12:45 
Silent 

Oakland 

Oil  City 

Oil  City 

Oklahoma  City.  . 
Oklahoma  City.  . 
Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 
Omaha 

WOW 

WDBO 

CNRO 

WODA 

508.2 
483.6 

500 
315.6 

239.9 

590 
620 

600 
950 

1250 

1000 
1000 

500 
1000 

1000 

6:00-  6:30 
8:00-12:00 
7:30-10:00 

5:00-  6:00 
10:00-11:00 
2nd  &  4th 

Sunday 
11:00-12:00 

6:00-12:15 

5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
10:00-11:00 

9:00-  9:30 

6:00-  9:00 
10:00-12:15 

5:00-  7:00 

7:45-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 

8:45-11:00 

9:00-  9:30 

6:00-10:30 

11:30-12:30 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 

9:00-  9:30 

6:00-12:15 

5:00-  7:00 

7:45-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 

6:30-  6:45 
10:00-12:00 

9:00-  9:30 

6:00-12:15 

5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 

Silent 

9:00-9  3:0 

6:00-12:30 

or  1:00  A.  M. 

5:00-  7:00 

7:45-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-  9:30 

Omaha 

Orlando 
Ottawa 

Pasadena 

Peoria  Heights..  . 
Philadelphia 

WCOA 

WMBD 

WCAU 

WFAN 

WFI 

267.7 

208.2 

256.3 
491.5 

535.4 

1120 
1440 

1170 
610 

560 

500 
500 

10000 
500 

500 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  9:00 

5:00-11:15 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
10:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:30 

5:00-  7:30 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:30 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
10:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:30 

5:00-  7:30 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:30 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-11:30 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
10:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:30 

5:00-  7:30 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:30 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-11:30 

Pensacola 

Peoria  Heights 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia... 

WIP 

491.5 
535.4 
483.6 
215.7 
296.9 

610 

560 

620 

1390 

1010 

500 
500 
1000 
500 
500 

9:00-12:00 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-  7:30 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-  7:30 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-   7:30 

Philadelphia 

WLIT 

KFAD 

KOY 

KGGF 

Philadelphia 

8:00-  1:00 

7:00-  1:00 

7:00-  2:00 

Silent 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

Phoenix 

Phoenix 

Picher 

9:00-11:00 

7:00-11:30 

7:00-11:30 

7:00-11:30 

Silent 

7:00-12:00 

7:00-11:30 

Picher 

Pittsburgh 

KDKA 

KQV 

305.9 
217.3 
245.8 
232.4 
319 

980 
1380 
1220 
1290 

940 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:15 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-10:15 

5:00-12:02 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:30 
6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:30 
6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:30 

5:00-12:02 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:02 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:30 
6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-11:45 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-11:30 
5:30-11:00 

5:00-11:20 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:30 
6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me 

WCAE 

WJAS 

WCSH 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 

KEX 

254.1 

230.6 

483.6 

319 

230.6 

1180 

1300 

620 

940 

1300 

5000 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

5:00-  2:00 

Silent 
6:00-  3:00 
8:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:00-  3:00 
8:00-10:00 
8:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 
10:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  3:00 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  3:00 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 
10:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  3:00 
8:00-10:00  ■ 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  5:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:00-  4:00 

Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KFJR 

KGW 

K.OIN 

KTBR 

Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Poughkeepsie. . .  . 

KWJJ 

KXL 

WOKO 

KWSC 

WTAD 

282.8 
239.9 
215.7 
214.2 
208.2 

1060 
1250 
1390 
1400 
1440 

500 
500 
500 
1000 
500 

12:00-  2:00 

8:00-  4:00 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-  4:00 

5:00-11:00 

10:00-12:30 

8:00-10:00 

12:00-  3:00 
8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-  4:00 

5:00-11:00 

10:00-12:30 

8:00-10:00 

12:00-  3:00 
8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 

10:00-12:30 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 
8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 

12:00-  3:00 
8:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 

Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Poughkeepsie 
Pullman 

Quincy 

WPTF 

CHCT 

CJCR 

CHWC 

CJBR 

440.9 

356.8 
356.8 
312.3 
312.3 

680 

840 
840 
960 
960 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00  to  sunset 
7:15-  9:00 

5:00  to  sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  sunset 
Pac.  Time 

Raleigh 
Red  Deer 

Red  Deer.  .  . 

Red  Deer 

6:00-11:00 
Silent 

8:00-  2:00 
Silent 

7:00-  7:30 
Silent 

8:00-  2:00 
Silent 

7:00-  7:30 
Silent 

7:00-   7:30 
10:00-11:00 

8:00-  2:00 
Silent 

Regina 

Regina 

CKCK 

CNRR 

WRVA 

WBOQ 

WDBJ 

312.3 
312.5 
270.1 
348.6 
322.4 

960 
960 
1110 
860 
930 

500 

500 

5000 

5000 

500 

11:01-  2:00 

Silent 

7:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

7:30-  2:00 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

7:30-  2:00 
10:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:30-  2:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-12:00 

Regina 

Regina 

Richmond,  Va...  . 

Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond  Hill 

7:30-11:30 

5:30-11:45 

5:30-11:45 

5:30-11:45 

5:30-11:45 

5:30-11:45 

5:30-11:45 

Roanoke 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..  . 

WHAM 

WHEC 

KFLV 

WBBR 

KFEQ 

260.7 
208.2 
212.6 

230.6 
535.4 

1150 
1440 
1410 

1300 
560 

5000 
500 
500 

1000 
2500 

5:00-11:15 
5:00-  6:00 
8:30-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:20 
5:00-  7:30 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 

Silent 
5:00-  7:20 

5:00-11:45 
5:00-  9:00 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  7:20 

5:00-11:20 
5:00-10:00 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:20 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  9:30 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:20 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-10:30 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-  7:20 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   7:00 
9:00-11:30 

Silent 
5:00-  7:20 

Rochester 
Rochester 

Rockford 
Rossvill* 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St.  Louis 

KFUO 

KMOX 

KSD 

KWK 

WEW 

545.1 

275.1 
545.1 
222.1 
394.5 

550 

1090 
550 

1350 
760 

1000 

5000 

500 

1000 

1000 

On  Air  at 

10:15 
6:00-12:00 
5:30-10:15 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-  6:45 

10:30-11:30 

6:00-  1:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-  6:45 

7:00-  8:00 

6:00-  1:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
6:00-  6:45 

7:00-  7:30 
12:00-  1:00 
6:00-  1:00 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-  6:45 

7:00-  8:00 

6:00-  1:00 
8:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-  7:00 

10:30-11:30 

6:00-  1:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  703: 

6:00-   1:00 

7:30-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

KSTP 

WSUN-WFLA 

KDYL 

KSL 

205.4 
333.1 
232.6 
265.3 
232.4 

1460 
900 
1290 
1130 
1290 

10000 
1000 
1000 
5000 
1000 

6:00-  1:00 

Silent 

7:00-  2:00 

11:30-   1:30 

6:00-10:00 

6:00-  2:00 

Silent 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-11:00 

6:00-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-11:00 

6:00-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-11:00 

6:00-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-11:00 

6:00-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-11:00 

6:00-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-11:00 

St.  Paul 

St.  Petersburg.  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  . 

St.  Petersburg 
Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City 

K.TSA 

San  Antonio 

San   Francisco.  .  . 
San  Francisco.  .  . 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

WOAI 

KFSD 

KFRC 

K.FWI 

KPO 

252 
499.7 
491.5 
322.4 

440.9 

1190 
600 
610 
930 

680 

5000 
500 

1000 
500 

5000 

7:00-10:15 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-  3:00 

10:50-12:15 

6:00-  1:00 

6:45-  1:00 
9:15-  2:00 
5:00-  4:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 

6:45-11:30 

6:15-  2:00 

5:00-  4:00 

Silent 

On  Air 
at  5:00 

6:45-  1:00 
6:15-  2:00 
5:00-  4:00 
9:00-10:00 

On  Air 
at  5:00 

6:45-12:00 
6:15-  2:00 
5:00-  4:00 
9:00-10:00 
11:30-12:00 
On  Air 
at  5:00 

6:45-11:30 
6:15-  2:00 
5:00-  4:00 
9:00-10:00 

On  Air 
at  5:00 

6:45-11:00 

6:15-  2:00 

5:00-  4:00 

Silent 

Silent 

San  Antonio 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

KYA 

KQW 

243.8 
296.9 
384.4 

1230 

1010 

780 

1000 
500 
500 

8:00-  4:00 

9:30-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-  3:00 

8:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:30 
5:00-  8:00 
11:00-  4:00 

8:00-  4:00 

6:00-12:30 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-  4:00 

8:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:30 
5:00-  8:00 
11:00-  4:00 

8:00-  4:00 

6:00-  1:00 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-  4:00 

8:00-  4:00 
6:00-12:30 
5:00-  8:00 
11:00-  4:00 

8:00-  5:00 

6:00-   1:00 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-  4:00 

San  Francisco 
San  Jose 

Santa  Monica..  .  . 

Santa  Monica 
Saskatoon 

Saskatoon 

Scarboro  Station. 

CKOW 

WGY 

KJR 

291.1 
379.5 
309.1 
236.1 
325.9 

1030 
790 
970 

1270 
920 

500 

50000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

Scarboro  Station 

5:00-10:45 
5:00-  2:00 
12:30-  2-30 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-10:30 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:30 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:30 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:30 

6:00-12:36 
5:00-   3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:30 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:30 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  4:00 
5:00-  3:30 

Schenectady 
Seattle 

KOL 

KOMO 

Seattle 

Seattle 

KTW 

KTBS 

236.1 
212.6 

336.9 

322.4 

206.8 

1270 
1410 

890 

930 

1450 

1000 
500 

500 

1000 

1000 

6:00and  10:30 
Silent 

7:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:30 

Time  varies 
6:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:30 

7:30-  1:00 

8:00-12:00 

Time  varies 
6:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:30 

7:30-  9:30 

8:00-12:00 

Time  varies 
6:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:30 
10:00-11:30 

7:30-  9:30 
11:00-12:30 

8:00-12:00 

Time  varies 
6:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:30 
9:00-11:30 
7:30-  8:00 

8:00-12:00 

Time  varies 
6:00-  9:00 
1:00-  2:00 
7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:30 
7:30-  9:30 

11:00-12:30 
8:00-12:00 

Time  varies 
6:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:30 
9:00-  1:00 
7:30-  9:30 

8:00-12:00 

Seattle 

Sheboygan 

Shenandoah 
Shenandoah 

Shreveport 

Shreveport 

Sioux  City 

KWKH 

KSCJ 

352.7 
225.4 

280.1 

850 
1330 

1110 

10000 
1000 

2000 

8:45-   1:00 
On  air  at 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  1:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-10:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  1:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-10:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 

10:00-   1:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 

10:00-   1:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-   7:00 

Shreveport 

Sioux  City 
Sioux  Falls 

96 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

WSBT 

WMAF 

243.8 
220.4 

1230 
1360 

500 
500 

11:00-  1:00 

Silent 

7:00-  9:00 

11:00-12:00 

9:30-11:00 
12:00-   1:30 

8:30-12:00 

8:30-  9:00 
11:00-  2:00 

South  Bend 

So.  Dartmouth 

KFPY 

KGA 

KHQ 

WBZ 

WCSO 

223.7 

204 
508.2 
302.8 
217.3 

1340 

1470 
590 
990 

1380 

500 

5000 

1000 

15000 

500 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-  2:00 

5:00-    1:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-   8:00 
12:00-  3:00 
8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
8:30-10:30 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:00 

5:00-  9:30 

8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
9:30-11:30 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-  3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-  8:30 

5:00-  8:00 
12:00-  3:00 
8:00-   3:00 
5:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  :900 

5:00-12:00 

3:00-  8:00 
5:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 
8:30-10:00 

Spokane 

Spokane 
Spokane 
Springfield,  Ma 
Springfield,  Oh 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

86. 

io 

State  College.  .  .  . 
State  College, 

N.  M 

WPSC 

•KOB 

WLBL 

WEBC 

WFBL 

243.8 
254.1 

333.1 
234.2 
333.1 

1230 
1180 

900 

1280 

900 

500 
10000 

2000 
1000 
1000 

%  Silent 
7:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:15 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-  9:30 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-   9:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-10:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:30 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:30 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:10 
5:00-12:00 

State  College 
State  College, 

N.  M. 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 
Syracuse 

Stevens  Point. .  .  . 

KMO 

KVI 

223.7 
394.5 
483.6 

209.7 
223.7 

1340 
760 
620 

1430 
1340 

500 
1000 

500 
500 

12:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 
5:30-  7:30 

7:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:30 

8:00-12:30 
5:00-   3:00 
7:0'J-  9  00 
10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

12:00-  2:00 
5:00-   3:00 
7:00-   7:45 
9:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 
5:00-  3:00 
7:00-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

12:00-  2:00 
5:00-   3:00 
7:00-   7:45 
9:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

5:00-    3:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

12:00-   2:00 
5:00-   3:00 

7:00-    7:45 
9:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Tacoma 
Tacoma 

Tampa 

Tilton 
Toledo 

WDAE 

WBRL 

WSPD 

Tilton 

CFCA 

CFRB 

CHNC 

CKCL 

CKGW 

356.9 

312.3 

356.9 
517.2 
434.8 

840 

960 

840 
580 
690 

500 

4000 

500 

500 

5000 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-12:30 

Operating    o 
7:00-  8:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-11:30 

n  Phantom  L 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
7:00-12:30 
irense  only. 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-11:30 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-11:30 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-   7:00 

Toronto 

Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 

Toronto 

CKNC 

CNRT 

WOAX 

WHAZ 

KVOO 

516.9 
357.1 
234.2 
230.6 
263 

580 

840 

1280 

1300 

1140 

500 
500 
500 
500 
5000 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:45-  9:15 

Silent 
5:00-  9:00  < 

6:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 

5:00-   6:00 

7:00-  9:00 

Silent 

12:00-   1:00 

7:00-10:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Silent 
7:45-11:30 

Silent 
7:00-10:00 

6:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:30 

Silent 

Silent 
10:00-   1:00 

5:00-   6:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

10:00-  1:00 

6:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:45-11:30 

Silent 

10:00-   1:00 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Trenton 

Troy 

Tulsa 

WILL 

CNRV 

KUSD 

CFCT 

WJAD 

336.9 

291.1 
336.9 
329.5 

241.8 

890 

1030 
890 
630 

1240 

500 

500 
500 
500 

1000 

6:00-  7:00 
8:30-  9:00 

12:00-   1:30 
Silent 

10:28-12:00 

Silent 

6:00-  7:00 
8:30-  9:00 
1:00-   2:00 
9:00-10:00 
9:00-12:30 

1st  Monday 
Each  Month 

11:00-  1:00 
9:30-10:30 

6:00-   7:00 
8:30-  9:00 
12:00-  3:00 
9:00-  9:30 
9:00-10:30 
2:00-  3-00 

9:30-10:30 

6:00-  7:00 
8:30-  9:00 
1:00-  2:00 
9:00-10:00 
9:00-10:30 
11:00-12:15 
2:00-  3:00 

9:30-10:30 

6:00-   7:00 
8:30-  9:00 
1:00-   2:00 

Silent 
9:00-10:30 
2:00-  3:00 

9:30-10:30 

6:00-  7:00 
8:30-  9:00 

10:30-  3:00 
9:00-10:00 
8:30-10:30 

11:00-12:30 
2:00-  3:00 

9:30-10:30 

6:00-   7:00 
8:30-   9:00 

Silent 

Silent 
9:00-10:30 
2:00-  3:00 

9:30-10:30 

Urbana 

Vancouver 

Vermilion 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Waco 

Victoria,  B.  C 

Waco 

NAA 

434.5 

475.9 
315.6 
201.6 

230.6 

690 

630 

950 

1490 

1300 

1000 

500 
500 

5000 

to 

10000 

1000 

On  air  at 

10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

On  air  at 

10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

On  air  at 

10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

On  air  at 

10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

On  air  at 

10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:0O:-120O 

7:45-  8:00 
and  10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

On  air  at 

10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Washington,  D. 
Washington,  D. 
Washington,  D. 

Westminster 

Wichita 

Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Westminster 

WMAL 

WRC 

KPWF 

KFH 

c. 
c. 
c. 

Wichita 

6:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:00 

6:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 
11:00-12:00 

6:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 
11:00-12:00 

6:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 
11:00-12:00 

6:00-  6:30 

8:00-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-  6:30 

8:00-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-   6:30 

8:00-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

CJRX 

CNRW 

WEVD 

WNAX 

25.6 

384.4 
384.4 
230.6 
526 

780 

780 

1300 

570 

2000 

5000 

5000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

On  air  at 
10:15 

8:30-12:30 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

8:00  and  11:00 
to  12:00 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 

Woodhaven 

Yankton 

Silent 

12:00-  1:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

10:00-11:30 

7:30-  8:30 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

York,  Neb 

Youngstown,  O.  . 

KGBZ 

CJGX 

WCBD 

322.4 
475.9 
526 
277.6 

930 

630 

570 

1080 

500 

500 

500 

5000 

6:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

On  air  at  6:00 

and  9:30 

8:15-  9-00 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

On  air  at  6:00 

and  9:30 

8:15-  9:00 

12:00-   1:00 

5:00-10:00 

Silent 

On  air  at  6:00 
and  9:30 
8:15-  9:00 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

On  air  at  6:00 
and  9:30 
8:15-11:00 

5:00-10:00 

Silent 

On  air  at  6:00 
and  9:30 
8:15-  9:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-12:00 
Silent 

On  air  at  6:00 
and  9:30 
8:15-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 

Silent 

York,  Neb. 
Yorkton 

Youngstown,  O. 

Zion 

Evening  Schedules  of  Favorite  Stations 

CENTRAL  TIME 


Add  one  hour  for  Eastern  time,  subtract  one  hour 
for  Mountain  time  and  two  hours  for  Pacific  time. 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

Akron 

WADC 

WFJC 

KGGM 

KGRS 

WOI 

227.1 
206.8 
243.8 
212.6 
535.4 

1320 
1450 
1230 
1410 
560 

1000 

500 

500 

1000 

3500 

5:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

Akron 

Akron 

Akron 

Albuquerque.  .  .  . 

Albuquerque 

WCAP 

WWNC 

WGST 

WSB 

234.2 

526 
336.9 
405.2 
272.6 

1280 
570 
890 
740 

1100 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 
5000 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
9:30-10:30 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

Asbury  Park 
Asheville 

Atlantic  City.  .  .  . 

WPG 

Atlantic  City 

K.UT 

267    7 
282.8 
483    6 
212.6 
535.4 

1120 
1060 

620 
1410 

560 

500 
10000 
250 
500 
500 

7:00-10:00 
5:00-   7:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   7:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-12:00 

Austin 

WBAL 

WLBZ 

WBCM 

KFDM 

Baltimore 

Bay  City 

Beaumont 

Berrien  Springs.. 
Beverly  Hills 

WEMC 

KEJK 

KGHL 

WAPI 

WBRC 

508.2 
422.3 
315.6 

263 

322.4 

590 
710 
950 

1140 

930 

1000 
500 
500 

5000 

1000 

Silent 
11:00-  3:00 
8:30-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
11:00-  3:00 

7:00-   9:00 
12:30-  3:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  2:00 

Berrien  Springs 
Beverly  Hills 

Billings 

Birmingham 
Birmingham 

KFYR 

KIDO 

WBIS 

WBZA 

WEEI 

545.1 

239.9 
243.8 
302.8 
508.2 

550 

1250 

1230 

990 

590 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

8:30-  9:45 

Silent 
5:00-10:45 
5:00-10:00 

6:00-  9:00 

8:30-  9:45 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

6:00-   7:30 
9:00-11:00 
8:30-  9:45 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

6:00-  9:00 

8:30-  9:45 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-1 1:00 
5:00-10:05 

6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:00 
8:30-  9:45 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:05 

6:00-  9:00 

8:30-  9:4S 
5:00-11:00 
5:55-10:23 
5:00-  9:35 

6:00-11.00 

8:30-  9:45 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:22 
5:00-10:15 

Bismarck 

WNAC 

KFDY 

WBBC 

WLTH 

WSGH-WSDA 

243.8 
545.1 

214.2 
214    2 
214.2 

1230 
550 

1400 
1400 
1400 

1000 
1000 

500 
500 
500 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

6:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
6:30-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
9:00-11:00 

S:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 

Brookings 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-1 1:00 

Brooklyn 

KWWG 

WGR 

WKBW 

WKEN 

WMAK 

238 

545.1 

204 

288.3 

333.1 

1260 

550 

1470 

1040 

900 

500 
1000 
5000 
1000 

750 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-  8:00 
9:15-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5  (HI- 10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

Buffalo 

Burbank 

KELW 

CFYC 

CFAC 

CFCN 

CHCA 

384.4 
410.7 
434.5 

434.5 
434.5 

780 
730 
690 

690 
690 

500 
500 
500 

1800 
500 

Silent 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

Burnaby 

8:00 
8:30-10:00 
10:15-11:30 
6:00-  7:00 

10:00-11:30 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
7:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:30 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:00 
7:00-  8:00 

9:30-10:00 
6:00-   7:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-   hdd 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
(.(HI-    7:00 
9:30-  2:00 
7:00-  S:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Calgary 

Calgary 

CJCJ 

CNRC 

434.5 
434.8 

690 

690 

500 
500 

7:00-  8:00 

11:30-12:30 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
11:30-12:30 
10:30-11:30 

Silent 
9:00-10:00 

12:00-  1:00 

Silent 

Silent 
9:00-11:30 

8:00-  9:30 

Silent 

9:00-  1:00 

Silrnl 

Calgary 

Calgary 
C  a  1  g  a  r  v 

96 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

CNRC 

WHDF 

434.8 

690 

500 

Silent 

9:30-11:30 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 

WCAM 

WCAD 

234.2 
245.6 

1280 
1220 

500 
500 

Silent 
Silent 

6:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

8:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

WBT 

WDOD 

KYW-KFKX 

KYWA 

WAAF 

277.6 
234.2 
293.9 
293.9 
325.9 

1080 
1280 
1020 
1020 
920 

5000 

2500 

10000 

10000 

500 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   1:00 

Same  as  KY 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  2:30 

W-KFKX. 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

Charlotte 
Chattanooga 

WBBM 

WCFL 

WENR 

WGES 

WGN 

389.4 
309.1 
344.6 

220.4 
416.4 

770 
970 
870 

1360 
720 

25000 

1500 

50000 

500 
25000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-   1:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 

5:00-  7:15 

5:00-  7:15 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-   7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 

j  5:00-  7:15 

9:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12    :00-  1:00 
5:00-   7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

'8:00-10:00 

12:00-  1:00 
7:00-  7:15 
5:00-  7:15 

11:00-  2:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:30 

12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 
5:00-   7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
11:30-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 

5:00-   7:15 

5:00-  7:15 
12:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

WIBO 

WJBT 

WJJD 

WLS 

WMAQ 

526 
389.4 
265.3 
344.6 
447.5 

570 
770 
1130 
870 
670 

1000 

25000 

20000 

5000 

5000 

Silent 
9:30-12:00 
5:00-  8:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 

WMB1 

WORD 

WPCC 

KOCW 

WKRC 

277.6 

202.6 
526 
214.2 
545.1 

1080 

1480 
570 

1400 
550 

5000 

5000 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 

5:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 

10:15-11:15 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

12:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

(Tran.Deerf'd). 

Chicago 

Chickasha 
Cincinnati 

WLW 

WSAI 

KSO 

428.3 
225.4 
217.3 
405.2 
333.1 

700 

1330 

1380 

740 

900 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

1000 

5:00-11:20 
5:30-  9:45 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-11:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-  3:00 
5:30-  9:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

KMMJ 

WFLA 

Clay  Center 
Clearwater 

College  Station .  . 

WEAR 

WHK 

WJAY 

WTAM 

WTAW 

280.2 
215.7 
483.6 
399.8 
267.7 

1070 

1390 

620 

750 

1120 

1000 
1000 

500 
3500 

500 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:30 

Silent 

Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
College  Station 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo...  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

KFUM 

KFRU 

WAIU 

WCAH 

WEAO 

236.1 
475.9 
468.5 

209.7 
526 

1270 
630 
640 

1430 
570 

1000 

500 

5000 

500 
750 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:30 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 
Silent 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-   8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 
6:00-  8:30 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Coney  Island.  .  .  . 

WCGU 

KOAC 

KOIL 

WCMA 

KRLD 

214.2 

599.6 

238 

214.2 

288.3 

1400 

550 

1260 
1400 
1040 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

10000 

6:00-  9:30 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:30-   8:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-11:00 

12:00-  3:00 

Coney  Island 

Council  Bluffs.  .  . 

Corvallis 
Council  Bluffs 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallas 

WFAA 

WRR 

woe 

KLZ 

374.8 

234.2 
299.8 
535.4 
361.2 

800 

1280 

1000 

560 

830 

500 

500 

5000 

1000 

12500 

6:00-   7:00 
8-00:  9:00 
10:00-11:00 
7:00-10:30 
5:00-10:45 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:00 

6:00-   7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-   1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:30 

6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 
6:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-  1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-11:30 

6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 
6:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  1:00 

6:00-   7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-11:45 

Dallas 

Davenport 

KOA 

KPOF 

WHO 

WJR 

340.7 
299.8 
399.8 
325.9 
288.3 

880 

1000 

750 

920 

1040 

500 
5000 
5000 
1000 
1000 

8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:30 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Des  Moines 

WWJ 

WKAR..„ 

East  Lansing 

WICC 

WTAQ 

CJCA 

CKUA 

CNRE 

252 

225.4 
516.9 

516.9 
517.2 

1190 

1330 
580 

580 
580 

500 

1000 
500 

500 
500 

5  to  lii  hrs. 

after  sunset 

Silent 

8:25-10:30 

5:00-  6:30 
6:00-  7:00 

5  to  1  Mi  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-   7:55 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
Silent 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-  9:30 
8:00-10:00 

10:00-11:00 
11:00-12:00 

5  to  Wi  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:30 

Silent 
Silent 

5  to  1  %  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-11:00 

Silent 
1 1:00-12:00' 

5  to  1M  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-11:00 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
Silent 

5  to  IK  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-10:30 
8:00-  1:00 

Silent 
Silent 

Easton 
Eau  Claire 

Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 

WGBF 

WMMN 

WDAY 

KUOA 

CJRW 

475.9 

336.9 
234.2 
215.7 
499.7 

630 

890 
1280 
1390 

600 

500 

250 
1000 
1000 
1000 

5:00-12:00 
6:30-  8:30 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

5:00-   7:00 
6:00-  9:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

8:00-10:15 
5:00-  5:55 
5:00-  9:30 

5:00-   7:00 
7:00-  9:00 
11:00-  1:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:30 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  10:00 

5:00-  7:00 
6:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
5:00-  5:55 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Evansville 

Fairmont 

Fayetteville 
Fleming 

Ft.  Worth 

WOWO 

KTAT 

WRUF 

KFUL 

258.5 

241.8 

374.8 

204 

232.4 

1160 
1240 
800 
1470 
1290 

10000 
1000 

50000 
5000 
1000 

5.00-  6.00 
7:30-11:00 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:30-12:00 

Silent 
1st  in  Mo. 
7:30-  9:00 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  5:30 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

8:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  5:30 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  5:30 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Ft.  Wayne 
Ft.  Worth 
Ft.  Worth 
Gainesville 
Galveston 

Grand  Rapids.... 

WJKS 

WHDH 

WASH 

KFBB 

KFKA 

220.4 

361.2 
236.1 

220.6 

340.7 

1360 

830 
1270 

1360 

880 

500 

1000 
500 

500 

500 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

6:45-11:00 

Silent 
Silent 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-      8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Gary 
Gloucester 

Grand    Rapids. 

Great  Falls 

Hartford 

WNRC 

KRGV 

WBAK 

WHP 

WTIC 

208.2 

238 

209.7 

209.7 

282.8 

1440 
1260 
1430 
1430 
1060 

500 
500 
500 
500 
50000 

7:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 
5:00-   7:59 
6:00-11:00 

5:30-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:30-  8:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Silent 

5:30-  8:30 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:30-  8-00 
5:00-  6:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:30-  8:30 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

5:30-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Greensboro 

Harlingen 

Harrisburg 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Hopkinsville 

WPCH 

KFWB 

KNX 

WFIW 

370.2 
315.6 
526 

285.5 
319 

810 
950 
570 

1050 
940 

500 

1000 

500 

50000 
1000 

5:00-  9:00 
8-30:   1:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
8:30-12:30 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  2:15 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00  -9:00 
5:00-  2:15 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  4:00 
5:00-11:00 

Hoboken 
Hollywood 

Hollywood 
Hollywood 
Hopkinsville 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WKBF 

WFBM 

KMIC 

288.3 

325.9 
214.2 
243.8 

267.7 

1040 

920 
1400 
1230 

1120 

10000 

1000 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-11:45 

Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-11:15 

7:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 

7-00:  2:00 

7:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

7:00-10:00 

12:30-  2:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:30 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  2:00 

6:00-  6:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 

12:30-  2:00 

Hot  Springs 
Houston 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Inglewood 

WSUI 

WJAX 

WOS 

516.9 

236.1 
238 
475.9 
315.6 

580 

1270 

1260 

630 

950 

500 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 

6:00-  7:00 
9:15-11:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-  9:30 

12:00-  3:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 

6:45-10:00 

5:00-  9:30 

5:30-  6:30 
8:30-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-  7:00 

5:55-12:00 

5:30-  6:30 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-11:00 

5:55-  9:30 

5:30-  6:30 
8:30-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 

6:45-  7:00 

5:55-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

5:30-  6:30 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-11:00 

5:55-  9:30 

6:00-  6:30 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 
11:00-12:00 

Iowa  City 
Ithaca 

Jefferson  City..  .  . 

Jacksonville 
Jefferson   City 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Knoxville 

WDAF 

WHB 

WOQ 

CFRC 

491.5 
315.6 

491.5 

267.7 
535   4 

610 
950 

610 

1120 
560 

1000 
500 

1000 

500 
1000 

6:00-10:15 

11:00-12:30 
8:00-  9:15 

10:00-   1:00 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:30-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

10:15-11:15 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 

5:00-  5:55 

10:15-11:15 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

10:15-11-45 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-   1:00 
5:00-  7:30 
9:30-11:00 
6:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

6:00-   1:00 

5:00-  7:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

y7 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

WKBH 

21V.  8 

1380 

1000 

Silent 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 

5-30-  900 

5-30-  900 

5-30-   9:00 
10:00-11:00 

La  Crosse 

KFKU 

245.6 

1220 

1000 

Silent 

6:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 

8:30-  9:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Lawrence 

WREN 

245. 8 

1220 

1000 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

6:00-1 1  :O0 

Lawrence 

Lawrenceburg,  .  . 

WOAN 

499.7 

600 

500 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Lawrenceburg 

WLEX 

220.4 

1360 

500 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

Lexington 

KFAB 

389.4 

770 

5000 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  8:00 
0:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 
10:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 
10:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 
10:00-12:00 

Lincoln 

WCAJ 

KLRA 

508.2 
215.7 

590 
1390 

500 
1000 

5:30-  7:00 
6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 

8:00-  9:00 
5:55-10:00 

9:30-10:30 
5:55-  6:55 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 

Silent 
5:55-11:00 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock 

329.7 

910 

500 

6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:00 

5:45-10:00 

5:45-10:00 

5:45-10:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:45-10:00 

Silent 

London 

CNRL 

329.7 

910 

500 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

London 

KFOX 

239.9 

1250 

1000 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

Long  Beach 

KFI 

468.5 
276.7 

640 
1120 

5000 
500 

7:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:30 

7:00-  1:15 

7:00-  1:15 

7:00-   1:15 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  1:15 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-  1:15 

7:00-  4:00 

Los  Angeles 

KFSG 

8:30-   1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-  7:00 

10:00-12:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-12:30 

Los  Angeles 

KGEF 

230.6 

1300 

1000 

5:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-  1:00 

8:00-  1:00 

8:00-   1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Los  Angeles 

KHJ 

333.1 

900 

1000 

5:15-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

KPLA 

299.8 

1000 

1000 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

Los  Angeles 

KTBI 

230.6 

1300 

750 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-12:00 

Silent 

Los  Angeles 

WHAS 

365.6 

820 

10000 

5:30-11:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

Louisville 

WMAZ 

WHA 

336.9 

890 

500 

7:00-  8:30 

Silent 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

KSAC 

516.9 

580 

500 

Silent 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

WGBC 

209.7 

1430 

500 

7:30-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Memphis 

WMC 

384.4 

780 

500 

6:00-11:45 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-12:30 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-12:00 

6:15-12:00 

6:30-12:00 

Memphis 

WNBR 

209.7 

1430 

500 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Memphis 

WREC 

499.7 

600 

500 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Memphis 

WCOC 

340.7 

880 

1000 

Meridian 

WQAM 

WIOD 

241.8 

53  5.4 

1240 
560 

1000 
1000 

6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  S,:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Miami 

Miami  Beach 

WMBF 

535.4 

560 

500 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

Miami  Beach 

Milford 

KFKB 

285.5 

1050 

5000 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

Milford 

WTMJ 

483.6 

620 

1000 

5:30-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-  1:30 

Milwaukee 

WCCO 

370.2 

810 

10000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Minneapolis 

WDOY 

254.1 

1180 

1000 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-   7:00 

Minneapolis 

WHD1 

254.1 

1180 

500 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

.       Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

WLB 

239.9 

1250 

500 

Silent 

Silent 

7:30-  8:30 

7:00-  9:00 

Silent 

6:30-  7:30 

Silent 

Minneapolis 

WRHM 

KUOM 

239.9 
526 

1250 
570 

1000 
500 

10:30-11:45 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-11:66 

Silent 

Silent 

Missoula 

CNRA 

475.9 

630 

500 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Moncton 

291.1 

1030 

1650 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 

Montreal 

CKAC 

410.7 

730 

1200 

Silent 

Silent 

6:15-10:30 

Silent 

6:15-10:30 

Silent 

6:15-10-30 

Montreal 

CNRM 

410.7 

730 

1200 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Montreal 

CJRM 

499.7 

600 

500 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

12:00-  2:00 

Moose  Jaw 

Mount  Beacon... 

WOKO 

208.2 

1440 

500 

Silent 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

Mount  Beacon 

Mt.  Clemens 

WGHP 

241.8 

1240 

750 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 

Mt.  Clemens 

WJAZ 

202.6 

1480 

5000 

7:30-  9-30 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

Mt.  Prospect 

Mt  Vernon  Hills. 

WJSV 

205.4 

1460 

10000 

6:30-  9:10 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-10:00 

5:30-10:00 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills. 

256.3 

1170 

5000 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5  00-  6  00 

Silent 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

.10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

Muscatine 

WLAC 

201.2 

1490 

5000 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:00 

9:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

Nashville 

WSM 

461.3 

650 

5000 

6:00-10:15 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-10:30 

6:00-12:00 

Nashville 

WTNT 

201.2 

1490 

5000 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

Nashville 

WAAM 

239.9 

1250 

2000 

Silent 

9:00-12:30 

Silent 

8:00-12:30 

5:00-  8:00 

8:00-12:30 

5:00-  8:00 

Newark 

WOR 

422.3 

710 

5000 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Newark 

WDRC 

225.4 

1330 

1000 

Silent 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9-30 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:30 

Silent 

New  Haven 

WDSU 

239.9 

1250 

1000 

7:30-  9:30 

5:30-11:30 

5:30-11-30 

5:30-11:30 

5:30-11:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-11:30 

New  Orleans 

WJBO 

218.8 

1370 

100 

5:00-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

New  Orleans 

WSMB 

227.1 

1320 

500 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-  7:00 

6:00-  9:15 

6:00-10:30 

9:30-10-30 

6:00-10:00 

6:00-10:00 

8:00-10:30 

6:00-10:00 

New  Orleans 

WWL 

352.7 

850 

5000 

6:30-  7:30 

7:00-  9:00 

9:00-12:00 

7:00-   9:00 

9:00-12:00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  9:00 

New  Orleans 

New  York  City..  . 

WABC 

348.6 

860 

5000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

New  York  City 

New  York  City... 

WEAF 

454.3 

660 

50000 

5:00-10:15 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

New  York  City 

New  York  City... 

WiGBS 

WHAP 

254.1 
230.6 

1180 
1300 

500 
1000 

New  York  City 

New  York  City... 

8:00-10:45 

5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

5:30-  8:00 

Silent 

7:00-10:30 

7:30-10:66 

New  York  City 

New  York  City. .  . 

WJZ 

394.  5 

760 

30000 

500  11  00 

500-11  00 

New  York  City 
New  Yo.k  City 

New  York  City..  . 

WLWL 

272.6 

1100 

5000 

7:00-  8:15 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-   7:00 

New  York  City... 

WMCA 

526 

570 

500 

5:00-  7:00 

8:15-10:30 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

New  YorK  City 

New  York  City... 

WNYC 

526 

570 

500 

Silent 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  8:30 

5:00-  6:30 

5:00-   7:30 

New  York  City 

New  York  City... 

wov 

265.3 

1130 

1000 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

New  York  City 

New  York  City... 

WRNY 

296.9 

1010 

250 

5:00-  9:30 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

8:30-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

7:00-12:00 

New  York  City 

Norfolk,  Nebr 

WJAG 

282.8 

1060 

1000 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Norfolk.  Neb. 

Norfolk,  Va 

WTAR-WPOR 

384.4 

780 

500 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

Norfolk,  Va. 

WNAD 

296.9 

1010 

500 

.Silent 

Silent 

7:15-  9:15 

7:15-  9:15 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

Silent 

KFMX 

WCAL 

239.9 
239.9 

1250 
1250 

1000 
1000 

Northfield 

Northfield 

Silent 

7:00-  8:30 

Silent 

9:00-  9:30 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Northfield. 

KFWM 

322.4 

930 

1000 

7  00-  8-00 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 

11:15-12:15 

9:00-10:30 

9:00-  1:00 

9:00-10:30 

9:00-  1:00 

Oakland 

KGO 

379   5 

790 

7500 

5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 

5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 

5:30-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Oakland 

KLX 

340.7 

880 

500 

6:00-  8:00 

5:00-  1:00 

5:00-  1:00 

KTAB.  .  . 

535   4 

560 

1000 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:30 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-10:30 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11-30 

7:00-  3:00 

Oil  City 

WLBW 

238 

1260 

500 

Oil  City 
Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City.  . 

K.FJF 

204 

1470 

5000 

6:30-  9:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30-  1:00 

Oklahoma  City.  . 

WKY 

333.1 

900 

1000 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:45 

5:00-11:45 

5:00-11:45 

5:00-11:45 

5:00-11:45 

5:00-11:45 

Oklahoma  City 

WAAW 

454.3 

660 

500 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

WOW 

508.2 

590 

1000 

5:00-  5:30 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
9:00-1 115 

5:00-  9:30 
10:30-11-30 

5:00-11:30 
or  12:00 

5:00-11:15 

5:00-11:15 

5:00-11:15 

Omaha 

WDBO 

483.6 

620 

1000 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-  9:00 

5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-  9:00 

5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 

5:00-  6:00 
S:00-  9:00 

5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 

6:30-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

Orlando 

500 

600 

500 

5-30-  5-45 

9:00-10:00 

9:00-10:00 

7:45-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Ottawa 

315.6 

950 

1000 

2nd&4thSun. 

10:00-11:00 

8:00-  8:30 

8:00-  8:30 

8:00-  8:30 

8:00-  8:30 

8:00-  8:30 

8:00-8:30 

Pasadena 

WODA 

239.9 

1250 

1000 

WCOA 

267.7 

1120 

500 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

10:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 

10:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 

10:00-12:00 

Pensacola 

Peoria  Heights. .  . 

WMBD 

208.2 

1440 

500 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-    7:00 

5:00-   7:00 

5:00 

5:00-    7:00 

5:00-  6:00 

9:00-11:30 

9:00-11:30 

0:00-11:30 

»:00-11:30 

9:00  11    10 

9:00  11:30 

Peoria  He      hta 

WCAU 

256.3 

1170 

10000 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00.11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:1X1-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Philadelphia 

WFAN 

491.5 

610 

500 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-    5:30 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  5:30 

d:30  11:00 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

(.30-11:00 

Philadelphia 

WFI 

535.4 

560 

500 

5:00-10:15 

5:00-  6:30 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 

5:00-10:30 

5:00-  6:30 

5:00-10:30 

Philadelphia 

W1P 

491    5 

610 

5:30-  6:30 
6:30-11:00 

8:00-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

Philadelphia 

WLIT 

KFAD.  .  .  . 

535.4 

560 

500 

7:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-  1:00 

Silent 

6:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:00 

KOY 

KGGF 

215.7 
296.9 

1390 
1010 

500 
500 

Picher 

8:00-10:00 

f:X-10:30 

6:00  10:30 

6:00-10:30 

Silent 

&oo-ii:66 

6:00-10:30 

KDKA 

305.9 

980 

50000 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-10:30 

5:00-tl:02 

5:00-11:02 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:20 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

KQV 

217   3 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-1 1-.  ;o 

5:00-11  00 
-  00  11:00 

5:00-11   00 
5:00  11    10 

5:i>o  [1:00 
5:00  10:00 

5:(X1-    1:00 
5:00-11:30 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 

WCAE 

245.8 

1220 

500 

5:00-10:15 

5:00  11:30 

Pittsburgh 

WJAS 

232.4 

1290 

1000 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:30 

5:00-10:30 

SKM  10:30 

10:30 

10:30 

5:0O 

Pittsburgh 

WCSH 

319 

940 

500 

S:30    ShlS 

5:00-1000 

5:00  10:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

1.1:0(1 

5:00-10:00 

Portland.   Ma. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KEX 

254   1 

1180 

Sjoo    i-oo 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-   1:00 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  0:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 

!     0:00 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KFJR 

230.6 

1300 

500 

Si  1. -nl 

7:00-  9:00 

Portland.   <■  ■ 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KGW 

483.6 

620 

1000 

5:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 

5:00-    2:00 

5:00-   2:00 

5:00-   23X1 

Portland,  Or.-. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KOIN 

319   r 

940 

1000 

7:00-  1:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-   4:00 

Portland.  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

230.6 

1300 

500 

5:00-  7:00 
8:00.   0:00 

5:00-   7:00 

5:00-   7  00 

5:0(1-     ,':00 
S:00-   0:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 
S:00-  9:00 

5:00-  1:00 

10:00-    2:00 

•8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10.00     2:00 

S:00     9:00 

10:00 

Portland.    Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KWJJ 

282.8 

1060 

500 

11:00-   1:00 

Silent 

11:00-   2:00 

Silent 

11:00-  2:00   1 

Silcm 

11:00-    J: 00 

Portland.  Or«. 

98 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Poughkeepsie    .  .  . 

K.XL 

WOKO 

KWSC 

WTAD 

239.9 
215.7 
214.2 
208.2 

1250 
1390 
1400 
1440 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:30-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Portland,  Ore. 
Poughkeepsie 

CHCT 

CJCR 

CHWC 

CJBR 

440.9 

356.8 
356.8 
312.3 
312.3 

680 

840 
840 
960 
960 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

6:15-  8:00 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

Raleigh 

5:00-10:00 
Silent 

7:00-   1:00 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
9:00-10:00 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

Regina 

CKCK 

CNRR 

WRVA 

WBOQ 

WDBJ 

312.3 
312.5 
270.1 
348.6 
322.4 

960 
960 
1110 
860 
930 

500 

500 

5000 

5000 

500 

10:01-   1:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Richmond,  Va...  . 
Richmond  Hill..  . 

Regina 

Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond  Hill 

6:30-10:30 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

WHAM 

WHEC 

KFLV 

WBBR 

KFEQ 

260.7 
208.2 

212.6 
230.6 
535.4 

1150 
1440 

1410 

1300 

560 

5000 
500 

500 
1000 
2500 

5:00-10:15 
Silent 

7:30-10:00 

5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:20 
5:00-  6:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:45 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:20 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  6:20 

Rochester 
Rochester 

Rockford 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KFUO 

KMOX 

KSD 

KWK 

WEW 

545.1 

275.1 
545.1 
222.1 
394.5 

550 

1090 
550 

1350 
760 

1000 
500 

5000 
500 

1000 

1000 

On  Air 
at  9:15 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  6:30 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  6:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
Silent 

St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

St.  Petersburg.  .  - 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 

KSTP 

WSUN-WFLA 

KDYL 

KSL 

205.4 
333.1 
232.6 
265.3 

232.4 

1460 

900 

1290 

1130 

1290 

10000 
1000 
1000 
5000 

1000 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

6:00-  1:00 

10:30-12:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

St.  Paul 
St.  Petersburg 
Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City 

KTSA 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

San  Francisco.  .  . 
San  Francisco.  .  . 

WOAI 

KFSD 

KFRC 

KFWI 

KPO 

252 

499.7 

491.5 

322.4 
440.9 

1190 
600 
610 

930 
680 

5000 

500 

1000 

500 
5000 

6:00-  9:15 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-  2:00 

9:50-11:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:45-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:30 
5:15-   1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 
Silent 

5:45-12:00 
5:15-   1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-11:00 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:30 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:00 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 
Silent 

San  Antonio 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

KYA 

KQW 

KTM 

CFQC 

CNRS 

243.8 
296.9 
384.4 

329.7 
329.5 

1230 

1010 

780 

910 
910 

1000 
500 
500 

500 
500 

7:00-  3:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-  2:00 

7:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  4:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

San  Francisco 
San  Jose 

Santa  Monica. . .  ■ 

Santa  Monica 
Saskatoon 

Saskatoon 

CKOW 

WGY 

KJR 

291.1 
379.5 
309.1 
236.1 
325.9 

1030 
790 
970 

1270 
920 

500 

50000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

Scarboro  Station 

5:00-  9:45 

5:00-  1:00 

11:30-   1:30 

5:00-  1:00 

5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:66 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  200 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Schenectady 
Seattle 

KOL 

KOMO 

Seattle 

Seattle 

KTW 

WHBL 

KFNF 

KMA 

KTBS 

236.1 
212.6 
336.9 
322.4 
206.8 

1270 

1410 

890 

930 

1450 

1000 

500 

1000 

1000 

1000 

On  Air  at 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-   7:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

6:30-12:00 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-   8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 
6:30-  8:30 
10:00-11:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 

Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
8:00-10:30 

6:30-  7:00 
7:00-11:00 

Time 

Varies 

6:00-  8:00 

12:00-   1:00 

6:00-  7:30 

9:00-10:30 

6:30-  8:30 

10:00-11:30 

7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
8:00-12:00 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-11:00 

Seattle 

Sheboygan 

Shenandoah 

Shenandoah 
Shreveport 

Sioux  Falls 

So.  Dartmouth..  . 

KWKH 

KSCJ 

KSOO 

WSBT 

WMAF 

352.7 
225.4 

270.1 
243.8 

220.4 

850 
1330 

1110 
1230 

1360 

10000 
1000 

2000 
500 

500 

7:45-12:00 
On  Air  at 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  8:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:30-10:00 
11:00-12:30 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

730-11:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  :700 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 
10:00-1:00 

Shreveport 

Sioux  City 
Sioux  Falls 

South  Bepd 
So.  Dartmouth 

KFPY 

KGA 

KHQ 

WBZ 

WCSO 

223.7 

204 
508.2 
302.8 
206.8 

1340 

1470 
590 
990 

1450 

500 

5000 

1000 

15000 

500 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-   1:00 
5:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-  7:00 
11:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:30 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:30 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
8:30-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-  7:30 

5:00-  7:00 
11:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  5:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  8:00 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:00 

Spokane 
Spokane 

Spokane 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Ohio 

State  College.  .  .  . 
State  College, 

N.  M 

WPSC 

KOB 

WLBL 

WEBC 

WFBL 

243.8 

254.1 
333.1 
234.2 
333.1 

1230 

1180 
900 

1280 
900 

500 

10000 
2000 
1000 
1000 

Silent 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  8:30 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  8:30 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

State  College 
State  College, 

N.  M. 

Stevens  Point.  .  .  . 

Stevens  Point 
Superior 

Syracuse 

KVI 

223.7 
394.5 
483.6 

209.7 
223.7 

1340 
760 
620 

1430 
1340 

500 
1000 

500 
500 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:00-  6:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:30 

7:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  6:45 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  6:45 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  6:45 
8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

WDAE 

WBRL 

WSPD 

Tampa 
Til  ton 

Toledo 

CFCA 

CFRB 

CHNC 

CKCL 

CKGW 

356.9 

312.3 
356.9 
517.2 
434.8 

840 

960 
840 
580 
690 

500 

4000 
500 
500 

5000 

5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
Operating 
6:00-  7:30 
8:00-11:00 

5:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

on  Phantom 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
12:00-  1:00 
6:00-11:30 
License  only. 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:30 
6:00-11:30 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 

Toronto 
Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

CKNC 

CNRT 

WOAX 

WHAZ 

KVOO 

517.2 
357.1 
234.2 
230.6 
263 

580 

840 

1280 

1300 

1140 

500 
500 
500 
500 
5000 

Silent 

Silent 
6:45-  8:15 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 
Silent 
7:00-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 

Silent 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
9:00-10:30 

Silent 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Trenton 

Trov 

Troy 

Tulsa 

Tulsa 

Urbana 

WILL 

CNRV 

KUSD 

CFCT 

WJAD 

336.9 

291.1 
336.9 
329.5 

241.8 

890 

1030 
890 
630 

1240 

500 

500 
500 
500 

1000 

5:00-  6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

11:00-12:30 

Silent 

9:28-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 

12:00-  1:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:30 

1st  Mon. 

each  Month 

10:00-12:00 
8:30-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  8:00 

11:00-  2:00 

8:00-  8:30 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  8:00 

12:00-  1:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:30 

10:00-11:15 

1:00-  2:00 

8:30-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  8:00 

12:00-  1:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 
9:30-  2:00 
8:00-  9:00 

7:30-  9:30 

10:00-11:30 

1:00-  2:00 

8:30-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 

Vancouver 

Vermilion 

Victoria,  B.  C 

Waco 

Urbana 

Vancouver 

Vermilion 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Waco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

NAA 

434.5 

475.9 
315.6 
201.6 

230.6 

690 

630 

950 

1490 

1300 

1000 

500 
500 

5000 

to 

10000 

1000 

On  Air 

at  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-  9:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-1.1:00 

'  "5:66-  5:30 ' 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

"5:00-'  5:30 ' 

7:00-   8:30 

10:00-11:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

"S:00-"5:36' 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11-00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

'  '5:00-'  5:30' 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

6:45-  7:00 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

"5:00-  '5:30' 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

On  Air 

at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

"5:00-'  5:30 ' 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wichita 

WMAL 

WRC 

KPWF 

KFH 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Westminster 

Wichita 

CJRX 

CKY 

CNRW 

WEVD 

WNAX 

25.6 

384.4 
384.4 
230.6 
526 

780 

780 

1300 

570 

2000 

5000 

5000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

7:30-11:30 

OnAirat9:15 

7:30-11:30 

Silent 

7:30-11:30 

7:00  and 
10:00-11:00 

Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 

Silent 

11:00-12:00 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-10:30 

6:30-  7:30 

Winnipeg 
Woodhaven 

Yankton 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

Yankton 

York,  Neb 

KGBZ 

CJGX 

WCBD 

322.4 
475.9 
526 
277.6 

930 

630 

570 

1080 

500 

500 

500 

5000 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 
7:15-   8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 

and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

5:00-  6:00 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-10:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 
7:15-  8:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

York,  Neb. 

Youngstown,  O.  . 

Yorkton 

Youngstown,  O. 
Zion 

IB.    ,. 
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The  Gigolo  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

"But  what  about  Captain  Ryder 
Smith?"  reverted  Kennedy.  "What  be- 
came of  him?  When  was  he  last  seen? 
It  seems  to  me  that  must  be  important — 
if  you  care  about  it." 

"WE  DO  care>"  hastened  Barr-  "And 
'  »  it  is  a  mystery.  That  last  load  on 
the  'Gigolo'  left  the  tanker  here  with 
Lola  and  Cap'n  Ryder — and  that's  the 
last  we've  seen  or  heard  of  him — until 
we  get  word  as  all  the  rum  fleet  does 
about  things  and  we  hear  about  the 
'Gigolo'  drifting,  picked  up  by  the  rev- 
enue boat  and  Lola  dead.  That's  when 
we  got  the  tip  to  move  along  down  the 
coast  and  came  here.  But  I'm  worried 
— and  I  don't  mind  who  knows  it." 

"Did  she  have  a  quarrel  with  anyone 
— or  did  anyone  have  a  quarrel  over 
her?"  I  asked,  recalling  some  things 
Judy  had  told. 

"Say!"  broke  in  Don  angrily.  "It's 
bad  enough  to  have  had  it  happen — but 
that's  a  bit  fresh — from  an  outsider.  Let 
it  drop!  Let  the  police  do  the  work — 
with  gossip!" 

Just  then  there  was  a  series  of  explo- 
sions outside.  We  forgot  to  argue  and 
poked  our  heads  out.  Any  happening 
out  there  is  like  a  special  extra  in  the 
city.  It  was  the  other  rum-runner  we 
bad  been  aboard,  getting  under  way  with 
her  gas  kicker. 

"I  wonder  if  they've  repealed  the  Vol- 
stead Act — or  maybe  the  dry  navy's  go- 
ing to  run  amuck  again  on  the  high 
seas!"  Deitz  was  bound  to  make  his 
jocose  cracks. 
_  It  fell  flat.  The  kicker  was  soon  get- 
ting the  schooner  under  way.  But  in- 
stead of  going  out  to  sea  or  moving  up 
the  line  for  a  better  position,  she  was 
ranging  over  toward  us. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  volley  of  pistol 
and  rifle  shots  and  the  glass  of  our  cabin 
windows  was  shattered. 

With  a  muttered  oath  Barr  drew  an 
automatic  and  returned  the  compliment, 
but  the  range  was  just  a  little  too  great 
for  accuracy,  nor  was  the  slippery,  heav- 
ing footing  on  the  old  tanker  conducive 
to  good  marksmanship.  Don  was  firing 
wildly,  too.  He  was  a  tea-room  gun- 
man, a  drug-store  cowboy.  At  least  so 
he  impressed  me. 

In  spite  of  the  scattered  fusillade  from 
our  light  arms,  on  came  the  schooner, 
ranging  up  alongside. 

"Hand  over  that  stuff  of  yours!" 
boomed  a  thick  voice  in  a  megaphone, 
borne  by  the  wind. 

"Like  hell  we  will!"  That  was  Barr's 
defi,  as  he  re-loaded. 

Pumph — pumph — pumph — pumph  — 
pumph — 

One  of  the  water  casks  on  the  deck 
rolled — cut  in  half! 

"Gad!  They've  got  a  Lewis  gun!'' 
muttered  Barr,  helplessly. 

"Surrender!"  boomed  the  thick  voice 
over  the  waves.  "And  be  damn  quick 
about  it!" 

Chapter  IX. 
HI-JACKERS! 

THERE  was  no  immediate  reply. 
For,  a  small  boat,  one  on  a  sort  of 
hootch-shopping  expedition,  some 
private  cruiser,  ranged  along.  It  was 
full  of  well-bundled-up  fellows  and  girls, 
singing — and  they  were  carrying  a  good 
deal  aboard  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the 
hold.  They  were,  as  one  might  say, 
half-seas  over.  Evidently  they  had  heard 
of  bargains  and  had  come  out  for  the 
lark,  doing  their  shopping  early.  The> 
ranged  up  nearer  to  see  the  fun.  Not  a 
befuddled  head  anions  them  seemed  to 
realize  what  it  was  all  a Knut. 


"Is  this  a  private  fight — or  can  any- 
body come  in?"  shouted  one,  trying  to 
be  funny. 

Pumph — pumph — pumph — pumph  — 
pumph — 

Their  little  light  mast  crashed,  carry- 
ing lights  and  all. 

There  were  screams,  male  and  female 
— a  general  ducking  for  the  cabin,  such 
a  mix-up  of  legs  and  bloomers  and  arms 
and  felt-hats  as  only  a  panic  could  pro- 
duce. 

The  helmsman  who  was  guiding  them 
out  where  the  hootch  was  cheap  swung 
her  helm  hard  about,  got  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  almost  capsized.  They 
shipped  more  water  than  would  have 
been  a  chaser  for  all  they  had  had  to 
drink — and  fled. 

This  time  the  demand  was  repeated. 
Sullenly  Barr,  Don  and  the  crew  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us  allowed  the  mangy, 
ratty  pack  of  the  schooner  to  swarm 
over  the  rail,  some  of  them  almost  fall- 
ing into  the  fairly  heavy  seas.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do  with  the  arma- 
ment of  the  schooner  staring  at  us. 

"Tie  'em  up!"  shouted  one. 

Then  as  the  ill-smelling  crew  came 
toward  us,  the  captain  of.  the  schooner 
suddenly  recognized  Deitz.  "No,"  he 
muttered,  "just  take  their  guns!" 

Both  Craig  and  I  were  armed  and  we 
hated  to  see  those  pretty  little  auto- 
matics get  out  of  our  possession.  But 
there  was  nothing  else  to  it  for  the  mo- 
ment in  this  fight  between  roughneck 
rum-pirates  and  these  silk-stockinged 
rum-runners. 

It  was  thrilling  to  me,  I  admit.  It  was 
something  to  bring  back  recollections  of 
swashbuckling  eighteenth  century  days 
when  suspicious  luggers  lurked  in  every 
port. 

Only  then  did  I  realize  that  these  ex- 
ploits of  rum-runners  today  are  reveal- 
ing a  chapter  in  modern  ocean  romance 
which  has  no  parallel  this  side  of  the 
days  of  Blackbeard,  Kidd,  Morgan  and 
the  other  worthies  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

BUT  this,  again,  was  something  else 
I  suddenly  realized  that  the  fellow 
we  had  seen  dimly  waiting  in  the  slip  on 
the  other  side  when  we  had  started  from 
the  Battery  was  indeed  Jack  Merck! 
And  the  passenger,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  for  whom  he  had  been  waiting, 
was  Mazie  Mellish! 

It  might  have  been  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.  But  it  was  different.  For  here 
were  Mazie  and  Trixie,  the  manicure 
girls, — and  such  young  ladies,  as  I  have 
said,  are  rarely  dull. 

When  Trixie  saw  Mazie  climb  over 
the  rail  and  board  the  "All  Alone,"  fol- 
lowed by  Jake  Merck,  her  face  and 
Don's  were  studies.  Beauty  and  the  tea- 
room manner  did  not  count  for  much 
against  a  Lewis  gun.  Maize  and  Jake 
had  been  about  the  last  to  come  over. 

Confidence,  a  man  upon  whom  she 
knew  she  could  depend,  and  revenge, 
these  three  made  Mazie  actually  hand- 
some. Her  gown  was  in  the  latest  Broad- 
way fashion  for  sport  wear  and  the  coat 
she  had  on  must  have  cost,  for  her,  a 
small  fortune.  The  two  girls  on  the  "All 
Alone"  looked  on  in  fear  tinged  with 
envy.  By  this  time  Barr.  Warner,  Don 
and  the  crew  had  been  bound,  trussed 
up  so  that  there  was  not  a  fight  in  all  of 
them. 

Then  I  saw  that  it  was  twentieth  cen- 
tury primeval.  All  the  men  on  the 
schooner  were  much  for  Mazie  and  her 
ability.  I  could  luar  them  saying,  "Maze 
will  see  'em  ashore!"  "Leave  Maze  man- 
age that  guy!"  It  was  a  plain  case  of  a 
shrewd  girl-crook  wlui  had  made  herself 
solid  with  as  wicked-looking  a  group  of 
cutthroats  as  had  ever  sent  tied  a  ship 
on  the  ocean  in  the  old  days  of  romance. 
Ala7i'f>    was    thrivincr   on    siirh    adulation. 


She  knew  how  to  put  any  one  of  them  in 
his  place  if  he  got  fresh — and  they 
liked  it. 

With  a  devilish  look  in  her  eyes  and 
a  sneer  on  her  lips,  Mazie  came  up  to 
Trixie  who  was  leaning,  half-stunned, 
against  the  after  cabin.  Posing  defiantly, 
she  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
with  arms  akimbo  surveyed  Trixie  up 
and  down  with  a  leer.  Then  she  looked 
at  Don  the  Dude,  unheroically  bound, 
with  another  contemptuous  chuckle. 

"So!  You  thought  you  could  steal  my 
man  and  get  away  with  it,  heh?  Well, 
I  found  out  you  haven't  taken  my  heart 
when  you  took  this  excess  baggage!  You 
tcld  me  that  night  to  beat  it!  That's 
what  I'm  telling  you  now — beat  it!  You 
can't  beat  it.  If  I  wanted  to  have  'em 
do  it,  those  men'd  throw  you  overboard 
— put  you  in  a  small  boat  and  set  yod 
adrift — make  you  walk  the  plank — if  we 
had  a  plank — anything!  I  ought  to  do 
it!" 

Trixie  flashed  back,  dry  of  eye.  She 
was  a  curious  spectacle  of  bluffing  bra- 
vado. She  was  scared.  And  Mazie  knew 
it.  But  Trixie  wasn't  going  to  admit 
she  knew  Mazie  knew  it. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say,  you  cat?" 
screeched  Mazie  in  her  ear.  "Don't  you 
hear  me?  Are  you  deaf?  Where's  your 
tongue?" 

TRIXIE  was  quick-tempered,  too. 
Suddenly  she  turned  and  brought  her 
open  hand  with  a  resounding  whack 
across  Mazie's  cheek.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral roar  from  Jake  and  the  other  men. 
I  expected  momentary  violence  from 
them  at  Trixie's  imprudence. 

"Take  that,"  Trixie  had  hissed  out, 
"and  that — for  the  slap  with  the  fingers 
of  your  glove  that  you  gave  me  that 
night.     I  haven't  forgotten!" 

I  didn't  understand  Mazie.  She  turned 
from  Trixie,  with  the  livid  marks  of 
Trixie's  hand  still  on  her  face. 

"Do  you  want  some  more  of  the 
same?"  hissed  Trixie  again. 

The  men  crowded  forward  ominously. 

With  a  shimmy  step  up  to  Jake,  Mazie 
told  him  to  stay  where  he  was  and  keep 
quiet.  She  waved  her  hand.  "This  is  my 
party!  You  can  give  the  little  girl  a  hand 
when  it's  over!" 

Mazie  never  glanced  at  Trixie.  But 
she  took  off  her  coat  and  tossed  it  lightly, 
like  a  prize-fighter  with  his  bath-robe, 
to  a  man  who  I  had  just  realized  was 
with  them  as  I  heard  his  name  muttered, 
Cap'n  Ryder  Smith. 

She  undid  her  sport  skirt,  with  a  shout 
from  the  men.  There  she  was  in  neat, 
trim  knickers. 

By  this  time  her  face  was  pale.  In- 
tense anger  shone  through  her  eyes. 
But  it  was  all  done  quietly  and  cooly. 
And  it  was  getting  on  Trixie's  nerves. 

Pulling  her  sleeves  up  and  feeling  her 
hair,  Mazie  suddenly  made  one  wild 
jump.  With  a  yell  of  some  deadly  female 
of  the  species,  she  landed  on  Trixie  and 
bore  her  down  to  the  deck. 

"You  said  it — was  empty  fingers — the 
other  night!  Take  that — and  that — and 
that — you — you  thief!'' 

I  MADE  a  move  to  separate  them,  but 
Kennedy  and  I  were  covered  by  half 
a  dozen  guns  like  a  Sash.  The  men  were 
shouting  and  yelling.  Jake  was  dancing 
up  and  down  with  glee.  All  the  trog- 
lodyte instincts  wore  loosened.  It  was 
his  woman  at  the  face  of  her  enemy. 
"Go  to  it.  Mazie!  That's  right!  Spoil 
her  mug! 

Mazie  was  indeed  a  wild  woman,  ob- 
livious to  everything  but  her  struggling 
rival.  Blood  was  streaming  down  Trixie's 
face  from  the  scratches. 

Sitting  Oil  Trixie's  breast  as  the  boat 
rocked  in  the  lone:  swells.  Mazie  held 
her  head  and  ground  it  into  the  gritny 
deck. 
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"Now — you  smart  vamp — don't  you 
wish  you  had  let  things  alone?  Sharp 
nails — the  way  I  cut  'em,  for  this,  in  the 
hotel! — are  better  than  empty  glove 
fi  nger  s — you — " 

With  a  whack  on  each  cheek  and 
moans  from  Trixie,  Mazie  picked  her  up 
and  flung  her,  not  as  she  had  threatened, 
overboard,  but,  as  the  tanker  careened, 
toward  Don  the  Dude,  so  that  she 
dropped  in  his  lap,  uncaught  by  his 
trussed-up  hands. 

Trixie  was  all  in,  but  not  seriously 
hurt.  She  was  whipped  publicly,  and  it 
was  galling. 

Mazie  made  a  grand  curtsy.  "Count — 
ten — men!"  She  turned.  "Is  there  a 
doctor  in  the  house?" 

Jake  came  over  and  kissed  her — which 
seemed  an  incongruity  until  I  considered 
Jake  and  his  curb-cruising  breed.  "You're 
great,  Mazie!  No  fuss — just  a  good 
mill!" 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Amazon, 
I  thought.  On  the  high  seas  it  once 
made  leaders.  The  setting  changes.  But 
the  game  is  the  same. 

Always  with  the  main  chance  in  mind. 
Jake  was  for  taking  off  the  thousands  of 
cases,  now. 

"Just  a  minute!"  was  the  deep-sea 
counsel  of  the  tough  captain  of  the 
schooner.  "Send  these  others  ashore 
first.  What  they  don't  see,  won't  worry 
them.   They  can't  tell  so  much!" 

"Then  give  us  back  the  gats,"  de- 
manded Kennedy. 

The  West  Indian  pirate  looked  at 
Dietz.  He  knew  Deitz  and  expected  to 
deal  with  him  more  and  often.  He  de- 
cided it  was  better  so.  He  even  went 
further. 

"Will  you  take  back  ten  or  a  dozen 
cases,  sir,  as  a  present  from  me?" 

Deitz  was  still  the  humorist,  and  un- 
der obligation  to  no  one.  "And  get 
pinched,  maybe,  with  it?"  He  looked 
over  at  our  Viking  and  the  "Skoal"  rid- 
ing off  stern.  "Ships  that  touch  liquor 
shall  never  touch  mine!"  Then  he  turned 
and  whispered  to  us,  "We'd  better  beat 
it  while  the  going  is  good.  Nothing'll 
happen  to  the  others — if  they  give  up 
and  don't  resist.  I  told  you — it's  an  ex- 
tra-hazardous business !" 

As  we  buffeted  our  way  back  toward 
the  Battery,  I  drew  a  long  breath  of 
biting  salt  sea  air. 

"We  may  not  know  who  killed  Lola 
Langhorne,"  I  said  under  my  breath, 
"but  we  know  a  lot  more  about  hard 
women  and  soft  men !" 

"Not  so  soft,"  corrected  Kennedy. 
"Besides,  we  know  a  lot.  The  dead  lips 
of  Lola  are  eloquent!" 

THE  next  installment  of  this  grip- 
ping Craig  Kennedy  story  unfolds 
further  starling  mystery!  Don't  miss 
the  thrills  in  the  January  issue  of 
Radio  Digest! 

Seidel  Started  Young 

_  One  of  the  many  things  sons  of  In- 
diana Hoosiers  are  fond  of  boasting 
about  is  getting  up  early  these  days.  The 
"George  Gershwin  of  Indianapolis,"  as 
Emil  Seidel  is  known,  is  now  the  director 
of  early  morning  orchestra  programs 
from  the  New  York  studios  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company. 

Seidel,  who  made  his  debut  as  a  con- 
cert pianist  at  the  age  of  eight,  has  com- 
posed several  popular  song  hits. 

The  National  Broadcasting  company 
is  now  providing  full  time  programs  for 
KGO,  San  Francisco.  Regular  network 
features  from  Chicago  and  New  York, 
as  well  as  offerings  of  the  NBC  staff  in 
'Frisco  are  broadcast  by  the  General 
Electric  station. 


Tells 


WHAT  a  Radio  announcer  thinks 
about — that  is  the  title  of  these  lines 
emanating  from  Gene  Arnold,  staff  an- 
nouncer and  entertainer  at  WENR, 
Chicago. 

"I  am  at  a  little  desk  which  has  on  it  a 
microphone  and  a  box  which  has  keys 
that  open  or  shut  all  the  microphones  in 
the  studio.  As  I  sit  there  listening  to 
the  performance,  many  thoughts  chase 
themselves  through  my  head.   I  wonder: 

"What  the  average  Radio  listener 
looks  like; 

"Whether  the  fans  like  the  selection 
that  is  being  presented  at  the  moment; 

"Whether  my  last  joke  sounded  as  flat 
in  Baltimore  as  it  may  have  in  Chicago; 

"Whether  any  one  other  than  my  wife 
thinks  I'm  good; 

"Whether  many  listeners  are  saying, 
'that  bird  has  a  great  voice  for  hog  call- 
ing'; 

"How  many  of  our  critics  could  ever 
learn  to  be  announcers  themselves; 

"Whether  Radio  fans  realize  the 
amount  of  time  we  spend  studying  ar- 
ticulation, enunciation,  pronunciation 
and  voice  inflection; 

"Whether  the  average  Radio  fan  real- 
izes how  important  fan  mail  is,  not  only 
to  announcers,  but  to  all  Radio  artists; 

"Whether  the  average  fan  realizes  that 
they  themselves  can  make  or  unmake 
Radio  artists  and  announcers  by  real 
constructive  criticism; 

"Whether  the  average  listeners  under- 
stand that  through  their  letters,  they 
can  influence  Radio  stations  to  give  just 
the  kind  of  programs  that  they  like. 

"I  wish: 

"That  I  had  the  combined  talents  of 
Demosthenes,  Shakespeare,  John  Gil- 
bert, Henry  Irving,  John  McCormick, 
Henry  James,  Will  Rogers,  Anita  Loos, 
Walter  Winchell,  Franklin  P.  Adams 
and  O.  O.  Mclntyre; 

"That  I  could  pronounce  correctly 
and  knew  every  word  in  the  English 
dictionary  and  all   foreign  languages; 

"That  television,  when  it  comes,  could 
be  reversed  so  that  I  could  see  the  faces 
of  my  listeners  ; 

"That  television  will  never  be  per- 
fected so  that  the  audience  can  throw 
things  at  the  Radio  performer." 


JOHN  PLANK,  college  entertainer  of 
KSTP  is  one  student  who  is  whist- 
ling his  way  through  the  University  of 
Minnesota..  In  the  recent  college  talent 
contest  conducted  from  KSTP,  Plank 
represented  his  fraternity — Phi  Sigma 
Kappa — and  at  various  other  times  he 
meets  his  tuition  fees,  pays_  his  board 
and  lodging  and  uses  his  business  talent 
for  profitable  ends  by  entertaining  with 
his  "whistle"  at  various  banquets  and 
gatherings. 

He  is  taking  a  course  in  business  ad- 
ministration at  Minnesota  and  came  to 
the  Twin  Cities  from  Rouleau,  Sask. 
(Canada).  He  claims  Independence, 
Iowa,  as  his  home  town. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  began 
the  study  of  the  violin,  but  gave  this  up 
after  he  was  inspired  by  a  skillful 
whistler  whom  he  heard  on  the  stage. 

He  can  imitate  the  meadowlark,  quail, 
canary,  red  wing,  blackbird,  cardinal, 
oriole,  robin,  and  variety  of  sparrow, 
thrush  phoebe,  wren  and  the  bluejay.  His 
hobby  is  tramping  through  the  woods 
and  conversing  with  birds  by  means  of 
his  whistle. 

Travelling  62,400  miles  over  a  period 
of  two  years  on  weekly  trips  between 


Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  and  the 
Twin  Cities  to  take  lessons  on  the  oboe 
has  won  its  reward  for  Frank  Mayer, 
19-year-old  musician  who  has  been  en- 
gaged to  play  with  the  National  Battery 
symphony  broadcasting  orchestra  of 
KSTP.  His  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  Henry  C.  Woempner,  musical  director 
of  KSTP,  who  was  very  much  impressed 
after  a  successful  tryout. 

When  he  was  13  years  old,  he  started 
to  study  this  difficult  instrument  by  mak- 
ing weekly  trips  from  his  home  at  Grand 
Forks  to  the  Twin  Cities,  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  to  meet  his  teacher  Alexander 
Duvoir,  nationally  known  oboeist.  Now 
this  youthful  artist  has  succeeded  his 
teacher  as  a  member  of  the  KSTP  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Transportation  for  these  weekly  jour- 
neys has  been  estimated  to  total  $3,497.00 
for  the  two  years  and  the  lessons  for  this 
time  are  estimated  at  $416.00. 

He  has  played  under  the  direction  of 
Henri  Verbrugghen,  conductor  of  the 
Minneapolis  symphony  orchestra  and 
has  appeared  in  other  Northwest  mu- 
sical organizations. 

A  law  student,  a  stage  actor,  a  news- 
paper publisher  and  finally  a  Radio  an- 
nouncer is  the  trail  of  avocations  which 
Pierre  Andre,  announcer  of  KSTP,  has 
followed  during  the  past  five  years. 

A  seemingly  successful  attempt  at  the 
legitimate  stage  ended  in  financial  disas- 
ter, after  which  he  entered  the  law  scho.ol 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  then 
served  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  news- 
papers in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Cleveland  but  finally  purchased  a  weekly 
publication  in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  Radio 
finally  won  out,  while  Andre  was  on  a 
visit  to  Duluth  and  he  joined  WEBC  at 
Duluth,  until  KSTP  called  him.  He  is 
now  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  late 
hour  program. 


Taught  Self  Violin 

TEN  years  ago  a  High  school  student 
being  pointed  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion picked  up  a  violin  and  found  that 
he  could  produce  a  tone  on  it.  It  fas- 
cinated him-.  He  laid  the  instrument 
down  and  tried  to  forget  it  but  could  not. 
Out  of  savings  he  finally  bought  one  and 
with  it  an  instruction  book.  For  six 
months  he  endured  the  raillery  of  the 
"gang"  and  then  stood  its  members  "on 
their  ears"  with  a  solo  in  a  school  con- 
cert. After  the  concert  an  orchestra  was 
formed  with  the  violinist  as  director. 

That  is  how  George  Earle,  director  of 
WOR.'s  Salon  ^orchestra,  started  in 
music.  He  has  been  wielding  the  baton 
ever  since  those  school  days  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  which  gave  him  birth.  Musicians 
regard  his  flight  up  the  ladder  of  fame 
as  nothing  short  of  meteoric  and  declare 
that  to  become  conductor  of  note  in  ten 
years  is  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Earle  combines  two  characters. 
Without  his  baton,  he  is  a  shy,  modest 
and  self-effacing  individual.  He  changes 
instantly,  however,  when  he  picks  up  the 
wand.  A  martinet  stands  in  front  of  the 
big  orchestra;  a  stickler  for  precise  in- 
terpretation and  tone  fidelity.  He  does 
not  spare  himself  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  orchestra  and  seems  to  enthuse 
"his  boys"  (many  of  them  old  enough  to 
be  his  father)  with  his  dynamic  energy. 
His  passion  is  cigars — any  kind — from  a 
Pittsburgh  stogie  to  three  for  a  dollar. 

Recently  members  of  the  Orchestra 
got  a  Cuban  to  make  one  eighteen  inches 
long  and  out  of  the  strongest  tobacco 
available.  Tying  a  string  around  it  they 
suspended  it  from  the  ceiling  to  a  point 
about  a  foot  above  his  desk.  They  found 
him  smoking  it,  still  tied  to  the  ceiling, 
occasionally  letting  it  swing  while  he 
arranged  his  music. 
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KCRC,  Enid,  Okla.  218.8m-1370kc.  250  watts  day- 
light, 100  watts  after  sunset.  Champlin  Refin- 
ing Co.    Central. 

KDB,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  199.9m- 1500kc.  100 
watts.  Santa  Barbara  Broadcasting  Co.  C.  W. 
Meighan.    Pacific.    Founded  Dec.  22,  1926. 

KDKA,  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  305.9m -980kc.  50,000 
watts.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  East- 
ern. 

KDLR,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Radio  Electric  Co.  Announcer,  Bert 
Wick.    Founded  Jan.  25,  1925.    Central. 

KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  232.6m -1290kc.  1000 
watts.  Intermountain  Broadcasting  Corp.  An- 
nouncer, Philip  G.  Lasky.  Slogan,  "Dawn  to 
Midnight."    Mountain.    Founded  June,  1922. 

KEJK,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  422.3m-710kc.  500 
watts.  R.  S.  MacMillan.  Pacific.  Founded 
Febr.  7,  1927. 

KELW,  Burbank,  Calif.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts. 
Earl  L.  White.    Pacific.    Founded  Feb.  12,  1927. 

KEX,  Portland,  Ore.  254.1m-1180kc.  5000  watts. 
Western  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Archie 
Presby,  Louis  C.  Teegarden.  Pacific.  Opened 
Dec.  25,  1926. 

KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  389.4m-770kc.  5000  watts. 
Nebraska  Buick  Auto  Co.  Founded  Dec.  4, 
1924.    Central. 

KFAD,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts. 
Electrical  Equip.  Co.  Announcers,  Arthur 
Anderson,  J.  R.  Heath,  Grace  Anderson,  Har- 
old Haughowout.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Phoe- 
nix."    Founded  Oct.  30,  1921.     Mountain. 

KFBB,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  220.4m-1360kc.  500 
watts.  Buttrey  Broadcast,  Inc.  Founded  1921. 
Mountain. 

KFBK,  Sacramento,  Calif.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.  Sacramento  Bee.  Bimball-.Upson  Co. 
Announcer,  R.  K.  Clark.  Founded  1921.  Pa- 
cific. 

KFBL,  Everett,  Wash.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts. 
Lesse  Bros.  Announcer,  Al  Folkins.  Pacific. 
Founded  Aug.  25,  1922. 

KFDM,  Beaumont,  Tex.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts. 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.  Announcer,  Lee  O. 
Smith.  Slogan,  "Kail  for  Dependable  Magno- 
lene."    Central.    Fonuded  Oct.  1,  1924. 

KFDY,  Brookings,  S.  D.  545.1m-550kc.  1000  watts. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.    Announcer,  Sam  Reck.    Central. 

KFEC,  Portland,  Ore.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Sid  Good- 
win.   Pacific.    Founded  1922. 

KFEL,  Denver,  Colo.  319m-940kc.  250  watts. 
Eugene  P.  O'Fallon,  Inc.  Announcer,  Ralph 
Crowder.    Mountain. 

KFEQ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  535.4m-560kc.  2500  watts. 
J.  L.  Scroggin.  Announcer,  Clarence  Koch. 
Central.    Founded  1922. 

KFEY,  Kellogg,  Idaho.  247.8m-1210kc.  10  watts. 
Union  High  School  Station.  Announcer,  Wal- 
ter C.  Clark.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  the  Coeur 
DAlenes."    Pacific. 

KFGQ,  Boone,  Iowa.  228.9m -1310kc.  100  watts. 
Boone  Biblical  School.    Founded  April,  1923. 

KFH,  Wichita,  Kan.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts. 
J.  L.  Fox.    Founded  Dec.  1,  1925.    Central. 

KFHA,  Gunnison,  Colo.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Western  State  College  of  Colorado.  E.  Russell 
Wightman.  Slogan,  "Where  the  Sun  Shines 
Every  Day."    Founded  May,  1922.    Mountain. 

KFL  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  468.5m-6<»0kc.  5000  watts. 
Earle  C.  Anthony,  Inc.  Announcer,  Harry 
Hall.  Slogan,  "A  National  Institution."  In- 
stalled Spring,  1922.    Pacific. 

KFIF,  Portland,  Ore.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Benson  Polytechnic  School.  Announcers,  Alfred 
Skei,  Omar  Bittner,  W.  Hollensted.    Pacific. 

KFIO,  Spokane,  Wash.  243.8m-1230kc.  100  watts. 
Spokane  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

KFIU,  Juneau,  Alaska.  228.9m-1310kc.  10  watts. 
Alaska  Elec.  Light  &  Power  Co.  Announcer, 
O.  E.  Schoenbell.    Alaskan  time. 

KFIZ,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.    Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter. 

KFJB,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  249.9m -1200kc.  100 
watts.  Marshall  Electric  Co.  Announcers,  Phil 
Hoffman,  Allen  Warder  and  Darrel  E.  Laird. 
Central. 

KFJF,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  204m-1470kc.  5000 
watts.  National  Radio  Mfg.  Co.  Announcer, 
Tired  Hand.  Slogan,  "Oklahoma  City.  The 
City  of  Opportunity."  Central.  Founded  Tulv, 
1923. 

KFJI,  Astoria,  Ore.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
KFJI  Broadcasters,  Inc.  Oregonian  Fast  Ex- 
press. Announcers,  Jack  Keating,  L.  J.  Allen. 
Pacific. 

KFJM,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.  University  of  North  Dakota.  Announc- 
ers, Jack  Stewart,  Howard  J.  Monlev.    Central. 

KFJR,  Portland,  Ore.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts. 
Ashley  C.  Dixon  &  Son.  Announcer.  Ashley 
C.  Dixon,  Sr.    Founded  Sept.  23.  1923.    Pacific. 

KFJY,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  228.9m -1310kc.  100 
watts.  Tunwall  Radio  Co.  Announcer,  Carl 
Tunwall.    Founded  Oct.,  1923.    Central. 

KFJZ,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  218.8m-  1370kc.  100 
watts.  W.  E.  Branch.  Announcer,  Texas  Joy 
Boy.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Texas.  The  Home 
of  Texas  Hour."  Central.  Founded  Sept.  24. 
1923. 


KFKA,  Greeley,  Colo.  340.7m -880kc.  500  watts 
after  6  pm,  1000  watts  day.  Colorado  State 
Teachers'  College.  Announcers,  Geo.  A.  Irvin, 
Lynn  Craig. 

KFKB,  Milford,  Kan.  285.5m-1050kc.  5000  watts. 
J.  R.  Brinkley,  M.  D.  Announcer,  Dee  D.  Den- 
ver,  Jr. 

KFKU,  Lawrence,  Kan.  245.6m-1220kc.  1000  watts. 
University  of  Kansas.  Announcer,  Ellsworth 
C.  Dent.    Founded  Dec.  15,  1924.    Central. 

KFKX,  Chicago,  HI.  293.9m- 1020kc.  10,000  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.    Central. 

iKFKZ,  Kirksville,  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  15  watts. 
State  Teachers  College.  Announcers,  Garret 
Underhill,  John  Harty.    Founded  1923.  Central. 

KFLV,  Rockford,  111.  212.6m-1410kc.  500  watts. 
Rockford  Broadcasters,  Inc.  Announcers, 
Peter  MacArthur,  Wesley  W.  Wilcox. 
Founded  October,  1923.    Central. 

KFLX,  Galveston,  Texas.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100 
watts.    George  R.  Clough. 

KFMX,  Northfield,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.    Carleton  College.    Central. 

KFNF,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  336.9m-890kc.  1000 
watts  daytime,  500  watts  evening.  Henry  Field 
Seed  Co.  Announcer,  Henry  Field.  Slogan, 
"The  Friendly  Farmer  Station."  Founded 
February,  1924.    Central. 

KFOR,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  247.8m-1210kc.  250  watts. 
Howard  A.  Shuman.  Jack  Strahl,  announcer. 
Central.    Founded  March,  1924. 

KFOX,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Nichols  &  Warriner,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Hal  G.  Nichols.  Slogan,  "The  Hancock  Oil  Co. 
Station."    Founded  March,  1924.    Pacific. 

KFPL,  Dublin,  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Announcer,  C.  C.  Baxter.    Central. 

KFPM,  Greenville,  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  15  watts. 
The  New  Furniture  Co. 

KFPW,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  223.7m-1340kc.  50 
watts.  John  E.  Brown  College.  Slogan,  "Keep- 
ing Pace  With  Christ  Means  Progress."  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  April  17,  1924. 

KFPY,  Spokane,  Wash.  223.7m-1340kc.  500  watts. 
Symons  Investment  Co.  Announcers,  T.  W. 
Baird,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Hawkins,  Ben  H.  Wold.  Pa- 
cific.   Founded  1922. 

KFQU,  Holy  City,  Calif.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
W.  E.  Riker.  Announcer,  C.  E.  Boone. 
Founded  November,  1924.    Pacific. 

KFQW,  Seattle,  Wash.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
KFQW,  Inc.  Announcer,  Edwin  A.  Kraft. 
Pacific.    Founded  June,  1924. 

KFQZ,  Hollywood,  Calif.  348.6m-860kc.  250  watts. 
Taft  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Jack  Carrington.    Pacific. 

KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  491.5m-610kc.  1000 
watts.  Don  Lee,  Inc.  Announcer,  Harrison 
Holliway.    Pacific. 

KFRU,  Columbia,  Mo.  475.9m -630kc.  500  watts. 
Stephens  College.  Announcer,  Earl  W.  Lewis. 
Slogan,  "Knowledge  Flourishes  'Round  Us." 
Founded  Oct.  25,  1925.    Central. 

KFSD,  San  Diego,  Calif.  499.7m-600kc.  1000  watts. 
Airfan  Radio  Corporation.  Announcer,  Billy 
Murray.    Pacific.     Founded  March  28,  1926. 

KFSG,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  267.7m-1120kc.  500 
watts.  Echo  Park  Evang.  Assn.  Slogan,  "The 
Glory  Station  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 

KFUL,  Galveston,  Texas.  232.4m-1290kc.  1000 
watts  daytime,  500  watts  night.    Will  H.  Ford. 

KFUM,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  236.1m- 1270kc. 
1000  watts.  Corley  Mountain  Highway.  An- 
nouncer, Edw.  Norton.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
the  Rockies."    Mountain. 

KFUO,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (tr.  at  Clayton)  545.1m- 
550kc.  1000  watts  day,  500  watts  night.  Con- 
cordia Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran).  An- 
nouncer, Herm  H.  Hohenstein.  Founded  Dec. 
14,  1924.    Central. 

KFUP,  Denver,  Colo.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital.  Educational  and 
Recreational  Dept.  Announcer,  Major  Transue. 
Mountain. 

KFUR,  Ogden,  Utah.  218.8m -1370kc.  50  watts. 
Peery    Building   Co.     Mountain. 

KFVD,  Culver  City,  Calif.  422.3m-710kc.  250 
watts.  Auburn- Fuller  Co.  Announcers,  Al 
Weinert,   Paul  Meyers.     Founded   April,   1925. 

KFVS,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100 
watts.  Hirsch  Batu-ry5  &  Radio  Co.  Announcer, 
W.  W.  Watkins.  Slogan,  "The  City  of  Oppor- 
tunity."    Founded  May  27,  1925. 

KFWB,  Hollywood,  Calif.  31S.6m-9S0fcc.  1000 
waits.  \\  artier  Brothers.  Announcer.  William 
••Bill"    Ray. 

KFWF,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    349.9m-1200kc.    100  watts. 
St.   Louis  Truth  Center.    Slogan,  "The  \ 
of  Truth."    Announcer,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hart- 
maim.     Founded    192S.     Central. 

KFWI,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  322.4m-930kc.  500 
watts.  Radio  Entertainments, Inc.  Announcer, 
Henry  C.   Blank.    Pacific. 

KFWM.  Oakland,  Calif.     322.4m-930kc.     500  watts 
night,    1000    watts   day.     Oakland    Educat 
Society.     Announcer,  O.  B.  Eddins. 

KFXD,  Jerome,  Idaho.  2U.lm-142ukc  50  watts. 
KEXl),   Inc.     Mountain. 

KFXF,  Denver,  Colo.  319m-940kc.  250  watts.  Colo- 
rado Radio  Corp.  Announcers,  \\ .  l>.  Pyle, 
T.  C.  Ekrem,  Lou  Keplinger.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  ot   Denver."    Mountain. 


KFXJ,  Edgewater,  Colo.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
R.  G.  Howell.  Slogan,  "America's  Scenic  Cen- 
ter."   Mountain. 

KFXM,  Pomona,  Calif.  249.9m- 1200kc.  100  watts. 
J.  C.  and  E.   W.   Lee. 

KFXR,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.    Exchange  Ave.  Baptist  Church. 

KFXY,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Mary  M.  Costigan.  Announcer,  Frank  Wil- 
burn.     Mountain. 

KFYO,  Abilene,  Texas.  211.1m-1420kc.  250  watts 
day,  100  watts  night.  T.  E.  Kirksey.  Central. 
Founded  Febr.  19,  1927. 

KFYR,  Bismarck,  N.  D.  54S.lm-5S0kc.  500  watts. 
Hoskins-Meyer,  Inc.  Announcer,  Stanley  Lu- 
cas.   Founded  December,  1925. 

KGA,  Spokane,  Wash.  204m-1470kc.  5000  watts. 
Northwest  Radio  Service  Co.  Ralph  A.  Horr, 
Receiver.     Announcer,   Harry   Long.     Pacific. 

KGAR,  Tucson,  Ariz.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Tucson  Citizen.  Announcer,  Harold  S.  Sykes. 
Installed  June,   1926.    Mountain. 

KGB,  San  Diego,  Calif.  220.4m -1360kc.  250  watts. 
Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corp. 

KGBU,  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  333.1m-900kc.  500 
watts.  Alaska  Radio  &  Service  Co.  Announcer. 
James  A.  Britton.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Alaska."    Pacific. 

KGBX,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Foster-Hall,  Inc.  Announcers,  R.  D.  Foster, 
Geo.  E.  Wilson.  Founded  Aug.  11,  1926.  Cen- 
tral. 

KGBZ,  York,  Nebr.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  watts  day.  Announcer,  Dr.  George 
R.  Miller.  Slogan,  "Keep  Your  Hogs  and 
Poultry  Healthy."  Opened  August,  1926.  Cen- 
tral. 

KGCA,  Decorah,  Iowa,  236.1m- 1270kc.  50  watts. 
Chas.  W.  Greenley. 

KGCI,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.     Liberty   Radio  Sales. 

KGCN,  Concordia,  Kan.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts. 
Concordia  Broadcasting  Co.  Founded  August, 
1926.    Central. 

(jKGCR,  Brookings,  S.  D.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Cutler's   Radio   Broadcasting   Service,  Inc. 

KGCU,  Mandan,  N.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Mandan  Radio  Assn.  Announcers,  H.  L.  Dah- 
ners,  C.  E.  Bagley.    Mountain.    Founded  1925. 

KGCX,  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  228.9m -1310kc.  100 
watts  night,  250  watts  day.  First  State  Bank 
of  Vida.  One-half  time  announcer,  E.  E. 
Krebsbach.    Mountain.     Founded  Oct.   1,   1926. 

KGDA,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D.  218.8m-  1370kc.  50  watts. 
Home  Auto  Co.    Central. 

KGDE,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  249.9m-1200kc.  50 
watts.  C.  L.  Jaren.  Licensed  Sept.  15,  1926. 
Central. 

KGDM,  Stockton,  Calif.  272.6m-1100kc.  50  watts 
day.  Peffer  Music  Co.  Pacific.  Founded  Jan. 
1,  1927. 

KGDR,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts.     Milan  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 

KGDY,  Oldham,  S.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  15  watts. 
J.  Albert  Loesch  and  Geo.  W.  Wright.    Central. 

KGEF,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  230.6m -1300kc.  1000 
watts.  Trinitv  Methodist  Church.  Announcer, 
E.  C.  Huckabee.  Pacific.  Founded  Dec.  26,  1926. 

KGEK,  Yuma,  Colo.  249.9m -1200kc.  50  watts. 
Beehler   Electrical  Equipment  Co. 

KGER,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  21S.Sm-1370kc.  100 
watts.  C.  Merwin  Dobyns.  Pacific.  Founded 
Dec.  19,  1926. 

KGEW,   Fort   Morgan,   Colo.    249.9m-1200kc.     100   ) 
watts.      City    of     Fort     Morgan.      Announcer, 
Glenn  S.  White.    Mountain.    Founded  Jan.  15, 
1927. 

KGEZ,  KalispeU,  Mont.  228.9m-  1310kc.  100  watts. 
Flathead  Broadcasting  Assn.  Announcer,  John 
E.  Parker.    Mountain.    Founded  Feb 

KGFF,  Alva,  Okla.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Earl  E.  Hampshire. 

KGFG,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    218.8m- 1370kc    100 

watts.     Faith  Tabernacle  Assn.,   Inc. 
CGFH,  Glendale,  Calif.    299.8m- lOOOkc    250  watts. 
Frederick    Robinson,    Slogan,   "Keeping  Glen- 
dale Folks  Happy."    Pacific.    Founded  Feb   " 
1927. 

KGFI,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc  100 
watts.     Eagle  Broadcasting   Co.,  Inc.    Central. 

KGFJ,     Los    Angeles.     Calif.      2H.lm-1420kc      100 
watts.     Ben  S.  McGlashan.    Slogan,  "Keei 
Good  Folks  Joyful  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Da 
24-hour  service.    Pacific.   Founded  lan.  is.  | 

KGFK,   Hallock,   Minn.    249.9m- 12  atts. 

unty  Enterprise. 

KGFL,    Raton,    N.    M.     JlS.8m-l.; 
Hubbard-  Murphy. 

KGFW,  Ravenna,  Nebr.    288.9m-1310kc    50 
Otto  F.  Sothman.    Announcer,  R.  II.  Mc< 

nell.     Slogan.    •■Catering   to   the    Home    Folk 

Central. 
KGFX.    Pierre,    S.    D.     S16.9m-580kc     200    v. 

6  am -6  pm.    Dan)  McNeil.    Central. 
KGGF,    Picher,    Okla.     296.9m- lOlOkc.     500   watts. 

Dr.    D.    L.    Council.     Central.     On    air   Sept    1. 

1927. 
KGGM.    Albuquerque.    N.    M.  -      500 

watts.    New  Mexico  '>'■  Inc 

KGHA.    Pueblo.    Colo.     249.9) 

gc  II.  Sweene)  and  N.  S.  Wall 
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KGHB,  Honolulu,  H.  1.   227.1m-1320kc.   250  watts. 

Radio  Sales   Co.    Announcer,   Gaylord   Byron. 

157J4  meridian.    2J4  hours  earlier  than  Pacific. 

Founded  Sept.  28,  1927. 
KGHD,  Missoula,  Mont.    211.1m-1420kc.    50  watts. 

Elmore-Nash  Broadcasting  Corp. 

KGHF,  Pueblo.  Colo.  227.1m- 1320kc.  250  watts. 
Curtis  P.  Ritchie,  Joe  E.  Finch.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Pueblo."  Announcer,  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
Mountain. 

KGHG,  McGhee,  Ark.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
Chas.   W.  McCollum. 

KGHI,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  249.9m -1200kc.  100 
watts.    Berean  Bible  Class. 

KGHL,  Billings,  Mont.  315.6m-950kc.  500  watts. 
Northwestern  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

KGHX,  Richmond,  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc.  50  watts. 
Ft.   Bend  County  School  Board. 

KGIQ,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  227.1m-1320kc.  250 
watts.    Stanley  M.  Soule. 

KGIR,  Butte,  Mont.  220.4m -1360kc.  250  watts. 
Symons  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Leo 
McMullen,  Clark  Kellett,  Emmett  Burke. 

KGIW,  Trinidad,  Colo.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Trinidad  Creamery  Co. 

KGJF,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  336.9m -890kc.  250  watts. 
First  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

KGKB,  Brownwood,  Texas.  199.9m -1500kc.  100 
watts.    Eagle  Pub.  Co. 

KGKL,  San  Angelo,  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.    KGKL,  Inc. 

KGKO,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  526m-570kc.  250 
watts  night,  500  watts  daytime.  The  Wichita 
Falls  Broadcast  Co.    Announcer,  Zack  Hurt. 

KGO,  Oakland,  Calif.  379.5m-790kc.  7500  watts. 
Gen.  Elec.  Co.  Announcer,  Howard  I.  Milhol- 
land.    Pacific. 

KGRC,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.  Eugene  J.  Roth.  Announcers,  L.  G. 
Weber  and  J.  Savage.  Central.  Opened  Jan. 
31,  1927. 

KGRS,  Amarillo,  Texas.  212.6m- 1410kc.  1000  watts. 
Gish  Radio  Service.    Central. 

KGTT,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  211.1m-1420kc.  50 
watts.  Glad  Tidings  Temple  and  Bible  Insti- 
tute.   Pacific.    Founded  November,  1925. 

KGU,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  319m-940kc.  500  watts. 
Marion  A.  Mulroney  and  Advertiser  Pub.  Co., 
Ltd.  Announcer,  Homer  Tyson.  157yi  merid- 
ian, 2J4  hours  earlier  than  Pacific.  Founded 
May  11,  1922. 

KGW,  Portland,  Ore.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts. 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  Announcer  Sid 
Goodwin.  Slogan,  "KGW,  Keep  Growing 
Wiser."     Pacific. 

KGY,  Lacey,  Wash.  249.9m -1200kc.  50  watts  day, 
10  watts  night.  St.  Martins  College.  An- 
nouncer, Sebastian  Ruth.  Slogan,  "Out  Where 
the  Cedars  Meet  the  Sea."  Pacific.  Opened 
April  5,  1922. 

KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts. 
Don  Lee.    Pacific. 

KHQ,  Spokane,  Wash.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts. 
Louis  Wasmer,  Inc.  Announcer,  C.  P.  Under- 
wood.   Slogan,  "Tells  the  World."    Pacific. 

KICK,  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  211.1m- 1420kc.  100  watts. 
Red  Oak  Radio  Corp.  Announcer,  Oliver 
Reiley.    Founded  1923.    Central. 

KID,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  227.1m-1320kc.  250  watts. 
Jack  W.  Duckworth,  Jr. 

KIDO,  Boise,  Idaho.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000  watts. 
Boise  Broadcast  Station.  Announcer,  C.  G. 
Phillips.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Idaho." 
Founded  October,  1921.    Mountain. 

KJBS,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  280.2m-1070kc.  100 
watts.  Julius  Brunton  &  Sons  Co.  Announcers, 
Gordon  Brown,  R.  J.  Smith.  Pacific.  Founded 
January,  1925. 

KJR,  Seattle,  Wash.  309.1m-970kc.  5000  watts. 
Northwest  Radio  Service  Co.  Ralph  A.  Horr, 
Receiver.     Pacific.     Opened   July  2,   1920. 

KKP,  Seattle,  Wash.  218.8m-1370kc.  15  watts. 
City  of  Seattle.    Pacific.    Opened  Dec,  1926. 

KLCN,  Blytheville,  Ark.  232.4m-1290kc.  50  watts. 
Edgar  G.  Harris. 

KLRA,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  215.7m-1390kc.  1000 
watts.    Arkansas  Broadcasting  Co. 

KLS,  Oakland,  Calif.  208.2m :1440kc.  250  watts. 
Warner  Bros.  Radio  Supplies. 

KLX,  Oakland,  Calif.  340.7m-880kc.  500  watts. 
Oakland  Tribune.  Announcer,  Charles  Lloyd. 
Slogan,  "Where  Rail  and  Water  Meet."  Pa- 
cific.   Founded  Nov.  20,  1922. 

KLZ,  Denver,  Colo.  53S.4m-560kc.  1000  watts. 
Reynolds  Radio  Co.  Announcer,  Vern  Hiner. 
Slogan,  "Pioneer  Broadcasting  Station  of  the 
West.       Mountain.    Founded  1919. 

KMA,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  322.4m-930kc.  1000 
watts.  May  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  Announcer, 
Earl  E.  May.    Central.    Founded  January,  1925. 

KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  315.6m-950kc.  1000 
watts  night.  2500  watts  day.  Midland  Broad- 
cast Central.  Announcers,  Arthur  B.  Church, 
Dick  Smith,  Kenneth  Krahl,  George  Biggar, 
Ted  Molone,  Dr.  Frank  Criley.  Founded  April, 
1922.    Central. 

KMED,  Medford,  Ore.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
W.  J.  Virgin.    Pacific.    Founded  Dec.  22,  1926. 

KMIC,  Inglewood,  Calif.    267.7m-1120kc.    500  watts. 

Dalton's,  Inc.    Pacific.    Founded  Jan.  10,  1927. 

KMJ,    Fresno,    Calif.     247.8m-1210kc.     100  watts. 

Fresno  Bee.    Pacific.    Founded  Oct.  1,  1922. 
KMMJ,    Clay   Center,    Nebr.    405.2m-740kc.     1000 
watts.   M.  M.  Johnson  Co.   Founded  1925.   Cen- 
tral. 


KMO,  Tacoma,  Wash.  223.7m-1340kc.  500  watts. 
KMO,  Inc.  Announcer,  Carl  E.  Haymond. 
Pacific.    Founded  Aug.  25,  1926. 

KMOX-KFQA,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  275.1m-1090kc.  5000 
watts.  The  Voice  of  St.  Louis.  Announcer- 
Director,   George  Junkin. 

KMTR,  Hollywood,  Calif.  526m-570kc.  500  watts. 
KMTR  Radio.  Corp.  Pacific.  Installed  June, 
1925. 

KNX,  Hollywood,  Calif.  285.5m-1050kc.  50,000 
watts.  Western  Broadcast  Co.  Announcer, 
"Town  Crier."  Installed  Oct.  11,  1924.  Pacific. 

KOA,  Denver,  Colo.  361.2m-830kc.  12,500  watts. 
Gen.  Elec.  Co.  Announcers,  Freeman  Talbot. 
Clarence  C.  Moore,  Harold  flarlowe,  Julian  H. 
Riley.    Founded  Dec.  15,  1924.    Mountain. 

KOAC,  Corvallis,  Ore.  545.1m-550kc.  1000  watts. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.  Announcer, 
Dr.  D.  V.  Poling.   Pacific.   Founded  Dec,  1922. 

KOB,  State  College,  N.  M.  254.1m-1180kc.  10000 
watts.  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts, 
"Dona  Ana.  Announcer,  Marshall  Beck.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Sunshine  State  of  America." 
Founded  1920.    Mountain. 

KOCW,  Chickasha,  Okla.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts 
day,  250  watts  night.  Okla.  College  for  Women. 
Announcer,  Ollie  Dean  Cook.  Slogan,  "Voice 
of  the  Great  Southwest."  Central.  Founded 
November,   1922. 

KOH,  Reno,  Nev.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts.  Jay 
Peters,  Inc. 

KOIL,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  238m-1260kc.  1000 
watts.  Mona  Motor  Oil  Co.  Announcers,  Har- 
old Fair,  Wilson  Doty  and  George  Roesler. 
Central.    Founded  July  10,  1925. 

KOIN,  Portland,  Ore.  319m-940kc.  1000  watts. 
KOIN,  Inc.  Announcers,  Art  Kirkham,  Gene 
Baker.    Pacific.     Founded  April,  1926. 

KOL,  Seattle,  Wash.  236.1m-1270kc.  1000  watts. 
Seattle  Broadcasting  Co.  Pacific.  Founded 
May,  1922. 

KOMO,  Seattle,  Wash.  325.9m-920kc  1000  watts. 
Fisher's  Blend  Station,  Inc.  Announcers, 
George  Godfrey,  Horace  Lintz,  G.  Donald 
Gray,  Stanley  Spiegle.  Pacific.  Founded  Dec. 
31,  1926. 

KORE,  Eugene,  Ore.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Eugene  Broadcast  Station. 

KOY,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  215.7m-1390kc.  500  watts. 
Nielsen  Radio  Supply  Co.  Announcers,  E.  A. 
Nielsen,  J.  A.  Murphy,  W.  T.  Hogg.  Slogan, 
"The  Radio  Voice  of  Arizona."    Mountain. 

KPCB,  Seattle,  Wash.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100  watts. 
Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co.  Announcer,  L.  D. 
Greenway.    Pacific.    Founded  April  1,  1927. 

KPJM,  Prescott,  Ariz.  199.9m- ISOOkc.  100  watts. 
Miller  &  Klahn. 

KPLA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  299.8m-1000kc  1000 
watts.  Pacific  Development  Radio  Co.  V.  G. 
Freitag.    Pacific.    Founded  March,  1927. 

KPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  440.9m-680kc.  5000 
watts.  Hale  Bros,  and  the  Chronicle.  An- 
nouncer, Curtis  Peck.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
San  Francisco,  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate." 
Pacific. 

KPOF,  Denver,  Colo.  340.7m-808kc.  500  watts. 
Pillar  of  Fire,  Inc.  Slogan,  "And  the  Lord 
Went  Before  Them  in  a  Pillar  of  Fire."  Moun- 
tain. 

KPPC,  Pasadena,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  50  watts. 
Pasadena  Presbyterian  Church.  Announcer, 
Frederick  T.  Swift,  Jr.  Founded  Dec.  25,  1924. 
Pacific. 

KPQ,  Seattle,  Wash.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Taft  and  Wasmer,  Inc. 

KPRC,  Houston,  Texas.  325.9m-920kc.  1000  watts. 
Houston  Post-Dispatch.  Slogan,  "Kotton  Port 
Rail  Center."  Announcers,  Alfred  P.  Daniel, 
Ted  Hills  and  I.  S.  Roberts.  Founded  May  8, 
1925.    Central. 

KPSN,  Pasadena,  Calif.  315.6m-950kc.  1000  watts. 
Pasadena  Star-News.  Announcer,  P.  C.  Pryor. 
Installed  Nov.  23,  1925.    Pacific. 

KPWF,  Westminster,  Calif.  201.6m-1490kc.  5000 
to  10000  watts.  Pacific  Western  Broadcasting 
Federation. 

KQV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  217.3m-1380kc  500  watts. 
Doubleday-Hill  Elec.  Co.  Announcers,  Ford 
Miller,  Ted  Kaufman,  Floyd  Donbar.    Eastern. 

KQW,  San  Jose,  Calif.  296.9m-1010kc.  500  watts. 
Pacific  Agricultural  Foundation.    Pacific. 

KRE,  Berkeley,  Calif.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Berkeley.  Pa- 
cific School  of  Religion.    Pacific. 

KREG,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts.  Pacific- Western  Broadcasting  Feder- 
ation. 

KRGV,  Harlingen,  Texas.  238m-1260kc.  500  watts. 
Valley  Radio  Electric  Corp. 

KRLD,  Dallas,  Texas.  288.3m-1040kc  10000  watts. 
KRLD,  Inc.  Announcer,  T.  J.  Driggers,  Jr. 
Central.    Founded  Oct.  30,  1926. 

KRMD,  Shreveport,  La.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
Airphan  Radio  Shop. 

KRSC,  Seattle,  Wash.  267.7m-1120kc.  50  watts. 
Radio  Sales  Corp.  Announcer,  Robert  E. 
Priebe.    Pacific. 

KSAC,  Manhattan,  Kan.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts 
nights,  1000  watts  days.  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  Announcer,  Lisle  L.  Longs- 
dorf.    Central.    Founded  Dec.  1,  1924. 

KSCJ,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  225.4m- 1330kc.  1000 
watts.  The  Sioux  City  Journal.  Announcer, 
C.  W.  Corkhill.  Central.  Opened  April  4,  1927. 
KSD,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  545.1m-550kc.  500  watts. 
Pulitzer  Pub.  Co.  Announcers,  W.  F.  Ludgate, 
R.  L.  Coe,  C.  R.  Yarger.  Central.  Founded 
June  24,  1922. 

KSEI,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  333.1m-900kc.  250  watts. 
KSEI  Broadcasting  Assn.  Announcer,  W.  J. 
^'Connor.    Mountain.    Ooened   January,   1925. 


KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  265.3m -1130kc.  5000 
watts.  Radio  Service  Corp.  of  Utah.  An- 
nouncers, Roscoe  Grover,  Douglas  Nowell, 
Douglas  Done.   Mountain. 

KSMR,  Santa  Maria,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  Santa  Maria  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
Announcer,  Sydney  C.  Peck.  Pacific.  Founded 
Dec.  3,  1925. 

KSO,  Clarinda,  Iowa.  217.3m-1380kc.  500  watts. 
Berry  Seed  Co.  Announcer,  Joe  Faassen.  Slo- 
gan, "Keep  Serving  Others."  Founded  Nov. 
2,  1925.     Central. 

KSOO,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  270.1m- lllOkc.  2000 
watts.  Sioux  Falls  Broadcast  Assn.  An- 
nouncer, Randall  Ryan.  Slogan,  "A  Friendly 
Station  in  a  Friendly  City."  Central.  Founded 
1922. 

KSTP,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  Minn.  (tr.  Wescott, 
Minn.).  205.4m-1460kc.  10000  watts.  The  Na- 
tional Battery  Station.  Slogan,  "The  Call  of 
the  North."  Lytton  J.  Shields,  Pres.;  Stanley 
E.  Hubbard,  V.  P.  and  Gen.  Mgr.;  Frank  M. 
Brown,  Sec;  E.  H.  Church,  Treas.  Central. 
Founded  May,  1924. 

KTAB,  Oakland,  Calif.  535.4m -560kc.  1000  watts. 
Pickwick  Stages  Station.  Announcers,  M.  E. 
Roberts,  Don  Jefferies,  W.  Kimball.  Slogan, 
"Knowledge,  Truth  and  Beauty."  Pacific. 
Opened  Aug.  1,  1925. 

KTAP,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.  Robert  B.  Bridge,  Alamo  Broadcasting 
Co.  Slogan,  "Kum  to  America's  Playground." 
Central.    Founded  Sept.  15,  1927. 

KTAT,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  241.8m-1240kc  1000 
watts.  T.  A.  T.  Broadcast  Company.  An- 
nouncers, Arthur  W.  Stowe,  C.  L.  Riddell. 
Central. 

KTBI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  230.6m- 1300kc.  750 
watts.  Bible  Inst,  of  Los  Angeles.  Announcer, 
H.  P.  Herdman.  Pacific.  Founded  September, 
1922. 

KTBR,  Portland,  Ore.  230.6m- 1300kc  500  watts. 
M.  E.  Brown.  Announcer,  Hal  McCracken. 
Pacific.    Opened  Sept.  23,  1925. 

KTBS,  Shreveport,  La.  206.8m-1450kc.  1000  watts. 
Tri  State  Broadcasting  System.  Announcer, 
Jack  Temple.  Central.  Founded  March  14, 
1922. 

KTHS,  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.  288.3- 
1040kc  10000  watts.  The  Hot  Springs  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Announcer,  G.  C.  Arnoux.  Slo- 
gan, "Kum  to  Hot  Springs."  Installed  Dec. 
20,  1924.    Central. 

KTM,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  384.4m -780kc.  500 
watts.    Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corp.    Pacific. 

KTNT,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  256.3m-1170kc.  5000 
watts.  Norman  Baker.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Labor  and  Farmer."  Announcers,  Norman 
Baker,  Wm.  McFadden,  Charles  Salisbury, 
Rene  Bellows,  Fonda  Jarvis.  Central.  Founded 
1924. 

KTSA,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (tr.  Woodlawn  Hills). 
232.4m-1290kc.  1000  watts  night,  2000  watts 
day.  Announcer,  Jerry  Hurt.  Lone  Star 
Broadcast  Co. 

KTSL,  Shreveport,  La.  228.9m-1310kc  100  watts. 
Houseman  Sheet  Metal  Works.  Announcer, 
G.  A.  Houseman.  Central.  Founded  Sept.  15, 
1927. 

KTUE,  Houston,  Texas.  211.1m- 1420kc.  5  watts. 
Uhalt  Electric.  Announcer,  Walter  Ivanhoe 
Zaborski.    Central. 

KTW,  Seattle,  Wash.  236.1m-1270kc  1000  watts. 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Announcer,  J.  D. 
Ross.  Slogan,  "Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye,  the  Gos- 
pel."   Pacific. 

KUJ,  Longview,  Wash.  199.9m-1500kc  10  watts. 
Puget  Sound  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.    Pacific. 

KUOA,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  215.7m-1390kc.  1000 
watts.  University  of  Arkansas.  W.  S.  Greg- 
son.    Central.    Founded  1923. 

KUOM,  Missoula,  Mont.  S26m-570kc.  500  watts. 
University  of  Montana.  Mountain.  Founded 
1924. 

KUSD,  Vermilion,  S.  D.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts 
night,  750  day.  University  of  South  Dakota. 
Announcer,  Harold  Nelson.  Slogan,  "South 
Dakota  University  for  South  Dakotans.'  Cen- 
tral. 

KUT,  Austin,  Texas.  267.7m -1120kc.  500  watts. 
Mgr.  and  Director,  Gene  Furgason.  Founded 
1925.    Central. 

KVI,  Tacoma,  Wash.  223.7m- 1340kc  1000  watts. 
Puget  Sound  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.    Pacific. 

KVL,  Seattle,  Wash.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Arthur  C.  Dailey,  Calhoun  Hotel.  Pacific. 
Founded  July  13,  1926. 

KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla.  263m-1140kc  5000  watts. 
Southwestern  Sales  Corp.  Announcers,  Gor- 
don Hittenmark,  Roland  R.  Wiseman,  Harry 
K    Richardson.    Central.    Opened  Jan.,  1925. 

KVOS,  Bellingham,  Wash.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.    Mt.  Baker  Station. 

KWBS,  Portland,  Ore.  199.9m- 1500kc.  15  watts. 
Schaeffer   Radio  Co. 

KWCR,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  228.9m-131pkc.  100 
watts.  H.  F.  Paar.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Cedar  Rapids."  Central.  Founded  July  29, 
1922 

KWEA,'  Shreveport,  La.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100  watts. 
William  Erwin  Antony.  | 

KWG,  Stockton,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Portable  Wireless  Telephone  Co.  Announcer,; 
George  J.  Turner.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  the  San. 
Joaquin  Valley."    Pacific. 

KWJJ  Portland,  Ore.  282.8m-1060kc.  500  watts. 
Wilbur  Jerman.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  From 
Broadway."    Pacific.    Founded  July  25,  1925. 

KWK,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  222.1m-1350kc.  1000  watts. 
Greater  St.  Louis  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncers, John  Harrington,  Thomas  Patrick 
Convey,  Bob  Thomas,  Allan  Taylor,  Orson 
Curtis  and  Ray  Schmid<\    Central. 
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KWKC,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.  Wilson  Duncan  Studios.  Announcer, 
Elmer  C.  Hodges.  Slogan,  "Keep  Watching 
Kansas  City."    Central.    Founded  1925. 

KWKH,  Shreveport,  La.  352.7m-850kc.  10000 
watts.  The  W.  K.  Henderson  Iron  Works  & 
Supply  Co.    Central.    Founded  Jan.  8,  1925. 

KWLC,  Decorah,  Iowa.  236.1m-1270kc.  100  watts. 
Luther  College. 

KWSC,  Pullman,  Wash.  214.2m -1400kc.  1000 
watts.  State  College  of  Washington.  An- 
nouncer, Cyril  Brewer.  Program  Dir.,  Arvilla 
_  Weisel.    Pacific.    Founded  1922. 

KWWG,  Brownsville,  Texas.  238m-1260kc.  500 
watts.    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

KXA,  Seattle,  Wash.  526m-570kc.  500  watts. 
American  Radio  Tel.  Co. 

KXL,  Portland,  Ore.  239.9m-1250kc.  500  watts. 
The  Portland  Telegram.  Announcers,  A.  R. 
Truitt,  H.  B.  Read,  Chet  Blomsness.  Slogan, 
"The  Voice  of  Portland."  Founded  Dec.  13, 
1926. 

KXO,  El  Centra,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
E.  R.  Irey  and  F.  M.  Bowles.     Pacific. 

KXRO,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  211.1m-1420kc.  75  watts. 
KXRO,  Inc. 

KYA,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  243.8m- 1230kc.  1000 
watts.  F.  C.  Dahlquist.  Announcer,  Edward 
Ludes.     Pacific.     Founded  Dec.  18,   1926. 

KYW-KFKX,  Chicago,  111.  293.9m-1020kc.  10000 
watts.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Herald 
and  Examiner.  Announcers,  Gene  Rouse,  Par- 
ker Wheatley,  Barney  McArville,  D.  L.  Gross. 
Central. 

KYWA,  Chicago,  111.  293.9m -1020kc.  500  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

KZM,  Hayward,  Calif.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Western  Radio  Institute  (Hotel  Oakland).  An- 
nouncer, Elbert  Cowan.  Pacific.  Founded 
June  29,  1921. 

NAA,  Washington,  D.  C.  434.5m-690kc.  1000 
watts.    United  States  Navy  Dept.    Eastern. 

WAAF,  Chicago,  111.  325.9m-920kc.  500  watts. 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal.  Announcer, 
Carl  Ulrich.    Central.    Founded  May  22,  1922. 

WAAM,  Newark,  N.  J.  239.9m- 12S0kc.  2000  watts 
day,  1000  watts  night.  I.  R.  Nelson  Company. 
Announcers,  Jack  Van  Riper,  James  Cosier. 
Eastern.  Experimental  call  2XBA  65.18m 
Founded  February,  1922. 

WAAT,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  280.2m- 1070kc.  300 
watts.  Bremer  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcer, 
J.  B.  Bayley.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Garden  State."    Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WAAW,  Omaha,  Nebr.  4S4.3m-660kc.  500  watts. 
Omaha  Grain  Exchange.  Announcer,  James 
Thompson.  Slogan,  "Pioneer  Market  Station 
of  the  West."    Founded  1921.    Central. 

WABC,  New  York,  N.  Y.  348.6m-860kc.  5C00 
watts.    Atlantic  Broadcasting  Corp.    Eastern. 

WABI,  Bangor,  Me.  249.9m -1200kc.  100  watts. 
First  Universalist  Church.  Slogan,  "The  Pine- 
Tree  Wave."  Announcer,  Prof.  W.  J.  Creamer, 
Jr.    Eastern.    Founded  1923. 

WABY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  228.9m -1310kc.  50  watts. 
John  Magaldi,  Jr. 

WABZ,  New  Orleans,  La.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  The  Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church. 
Announcer,  Charles  B.  Page.  Slogan,  "The 
Station  With  a  Message."  Central.  Founded 
January,  1924. 

WADC,  Akron,  Ohio.  227.1m- 1320kc.  1000  watts. 
Allen  Theater  Broadcasting  Station.  An- 
nouncers, Geo.  Houston  and  Jerry  McKiernan. 
Eastern.     Founded  March,  1925. 

WAFD,  Detroit,  Mich.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
Albert  B.  Parfet  Co.  Announcer,  Owen  F. 
Uridge.    Eastern.    Founded  January,   1925. 

WAGM,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  228.9m-1310kc.  50 
watts.  Robert  L.  Miller.  Announcer,  Fred 
Stanton.  Slogan,  "The  Little  Station  With  the 
Big  Reputation."  Central.  Founded  Oct.  3, 
1925. 

WAIU,  Columbus,  Ohio.  468.5m-640kc.  5000  watts. 
American  Insurance  Union.  Eastern.  Founded 
April,  1922. 

WALK,  WiUow  Grove,  Pa.  199.9m-1500kc.  50 
watts.    Albert  A.  Walker. 

WAPI,  Birmingham,  Ala.  263m-1140kc.  5000  watts. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  University  of 
Alabama,  Alabama  College.  Manager,  Walter 
N.  Campbell.  Announcers,  Carroll  Gardner, 
Sam  Benton,  Howard  C.  Smith,  Kirtley  Brown. 
Installed  1922.    Central. 

WASH,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  236.1m-1270kc.  500 
watts.  Wash  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers, 
Hugh  Hart,  Chas.  C.  Carpenter,  "Uncle 
Jerry."      Central.      Founded    March    13,    1925. 

WBAK,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  Announcer,  A.  E. 
Poorman.    Eastern.    Founded  1919. 

WBAL,  Baltimore,  Md.  282.8m -1060kc.  10000 
watts.  Consolidated  Gas,  Elec.  Light  &  Power 
Co.  Director,  Frederick  R.  Huber.  Slogan, 
"The  Station  of  Good  Music."  Eastern. 
Founded  Nov.  1,  1925. 

WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  374.8m-8O0kc.  50000 
watts.  Carter  Publications,  Inc.  Central. 
Founded  April,  1922. 

WBAR,  Sisiht,  Wis.  270.1m-1110kc.  500  watts. 
Koop  Radio  Co.  Slogan,  "The  Station  of 
Northern  Wisconsin." 

WBAX,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Announcer,  Earl  H.  Fine.  Slogan,  "We 
Burn  Anthracite  Xclusively."  Eastern. 
Founded  May,  1922. 

WBBC,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts. 
Brooklyn  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers, 
Audio  Baruch,  Leon  Sherman, 

WBBL,  Richmond,  Va.  218.8m -1370kc.  100  watts. 
Grace  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church.  Founded 
February,  1924. 


WBBM,  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Glenview).  389.4m- 
770kc.  25000  watts.  Atlass  Co.,  Inc.  Central. 
Founded  1922. 

WBBR,  Rossville,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000 
watts.  Peoples  Pulpit  Assn.  Announcer,  Vic- 
tor F.  Schmidt.    Eastern.    Founded  Febr.,  1924. 

WBBW,  Norfolk,  Va.  249.9m-1220kc.  100  watts. 
Ruffner  Junior  High  School.  Announcer,  Lee 
M.  Klinefelter.  Slogan,  "The  School  You'd 
Like  to  Go  to."  Eastern.  Founded  Febr.  26, 
1924. 
WBBY,  Charleston,  S.  C.  249.9m-1200kc.  75  watts. 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  Slogan,  "Seaport 
of  the  Southeast."     Eastern. 

WBBZ,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  C.  L.  Carrell.  Announcer,  Morton 
Harvey. 

WBCM,  Bay  City,  Mich.  212.6m-1410kc.  500 
watts.  Bay  City  Broadcasting  Assn.  An- 
nouncer, S.  F.  Northcott.  Eastern.  Founded 
June  15,  1925. 

WBIS,  Boston,  Mass.  243.8m -1230kc.  1000  watts. 
Boston  Information  Service.  Announcer,  Grace 
Lawrence.     Eastern.     Founded  Jan.  29,   1927. 

WBMH,  Detroit,  Mich.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Braun's  Music  House.  Announcers,  Ray  A. 
Miller,  O.  F.  Gabbert,  Jr.  Eastern.  Founded 
Jan.  11,  1927. 

WBMS,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
WBMS  Broadcasting  Corp.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Bergen  County."    Eastern. 

WBNY,  New  York,  N.  Y.  222.1m-1350kc.  250 
watts.  Baruchrome  Corp.  Eastern.  Founded 
1925. 

WBOQ,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  348.6m-860kc.  5000 
watts.    Atlantic  Broadcasting  Co. 

WBOW,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.    Banks  of  Wabash  Broadcasting  Assn. 

WBRC,  Birmingham,  Ala.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts. 
Birmingham  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  Dud 
Connolly.    Central.    Founded  May  18,  1925. 

WBRE,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  228.9m- 13 lOkc.  100 
watts.  Liberty  State  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Announcer,  Louis  G.  Baltimore.    Eastern. 

WBRL,  Tilton,  N.  H.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Booth  Radio  Laboratories.    Eastern. 

WBSO,  Babson  Park,  Mass.  384.4m-780kc.  250 
watts.  Babson's  Statistical  Organization.  An- 
nouncer, Ross  Wood.  Eastern.  Founded  Jan- 
uary, 1927. 

WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts. 
Announcers,  Ralph  Rogers,  Walter  Haislip, 
Fritz  Hirsch.     Eastern. 

WBZ,  Springfield,  Mass.  302.8m-990kc.  15000 
watts.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Radio 
Station  of  New  England.  Announcers,  Aidan 
Redmond,  Howard  Petrie,  Wayne  Latham, 
Wallace  Streeter,  Gordon  Swan,  Malcolm  Mc- 
Cormick,  John  Clark,  Robert  Saudek.  In- 
stalled Sept.  19,  1921.    Eastern. 

WBZA,  Boston,  Mass.  302.8m-990kc.  500  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Same  ^pro- 
grams  as  WBZ. 

WCAC,  Mansfield,  Conn.  499.7m-600kc.  250  watts. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Announcer, 
Daniel  E.  Noble.  Slogan,  "From  the  Nutmeg 
State."    Eastern.    Founded  June,  1923. 

WCAD,  Canton,  N.  Y.  245.6m-1220kc.  500  watts. 
(1000  watts  6  am-6  pm.)  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity. Announcer,  Ward  C.  Priest.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  North  Country."  Eastern.  Founded 
Dec.  7,  1922. 

WCAE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  245.8m-1220kc.  500  watts. 
Gimbel  Brothers.    Eastern. 

WCAH,  Columbus,  Ohio.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Commercial  Radio  Service.  Eastern.  Founded 
April,  1921. 

WCAJ,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  508.2m-590kc.  500  watts. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.  Announcer, 
J.  C.  Jensen.    Founded  October,  1921.    Central. 

WCAL,  Northfield,  Minn.  239.9m -1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Dept.  of  Physics,  St.  Olaf  College. 
Announcer,  Hector  Skifter.  Slogan,  "The  Col- 
lege on  the  Hill."    Central.    Founded  1922. 

WCAM,  Camden,  N.  J.  234.2m-1280kc.  500  watts. 
City  of  Camden.  Eastern.  Founded  Oct.  26,  1926. 

WCAO,  Baltimore,  Md.  499.7m-600kc.  250  watts. 
Mounmental  Radio,  Inc.    Founded  May  17,  1922. 

WCAP,  Ashbury  Park,  N.  J.  234.2m-1280kc.  500 
watts.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Announcer, 
Thomas  F.  Burley,  Jr.  Eastern.  Founded  July 
1,  1927. 

WCAT,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines. 
Announcer,  J.  O.  Kammerraan.  Mountain. 
Founded  1920. 

WCAU,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (tr.  Byberry).  256.3m- 
1170kc.  10000  watts.  Universal  Broadcasting 
Co.  Announcer,  Stan  Lee  Broza.  Eastern. 
Founded  May,  1922. 

WCAX,  Burlington,  Vt.  249.9m -1200kc.  100  watts. 
University  of  Vermont.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
the  Green   Mountains."     Eastern. 

WCAZ,  Carthage,  IU.  280.2m- 1070kc  50  watts. 
Carthage  College.    Central. 

WCBA,  AUentown,  Pa.  20S.2m-1440kc.  250  watts. 
B.  Bryan  Musselman.  Announcers,  Clarence 
Dreisbach,  Don  Rayburn,  Chas.  Melson,  East- 
ern. 

WCBD,  Zion,  111.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts.  Wil- 
bur Glenn  Voliva.  Announcer,  .1.  II.  DePew. 
Slogan,  "Where  Cod  Rules,  Man  Prospers." 
Founded   Mar,   ll)2.<.     Central. 

WCBM,  Baltimore,  Md.  218.8m- l.vOkc.  100  watts. 
Baltimore  Broadcasting  Co.  Francis  Pin-,  an- 
nouncer.   Eastern.    Founded  March  25,  1923, 

WCBS,  Springfield,  III.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Harold  I..  Dewing.  Charles  11.  MesSter.  Slo- 
gan, "Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Central. 
Founded  April  8,  1923. 


WCCO,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.  (tr.  at  Anoka). 
370.2m-810kc.  15,000  watts.  Northwestern 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  A.  J.  Snyder, 
K.  C.  Titus,  A.  B.  Sheehan,  K.  \V.  Husted, 
F.  F.  Laws.  Slogan,  "Service  to  the  North- 
west."   Founded  Oct.  1,  1924.    Central. 

WCDA,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Cliffside  Park. 
N.  J.).  222.1m-1350kc.  250  watts.  Italian  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  Co. 

WCFL,  Chicago,  IU.  309.1m-970kc.  1500  watts. 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  Announcer, 
Henry  Parks.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Farmer 
and  Labor."    Central. 

WCGU,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500 
watts.    U.  S.   Broadcast  Corp.    Eastern. 

WCKY,  Covington,  Ky.  202.1m-1480kc.  5000 
watts.     L.  B.   Wilson,  Inc. 

WCLB,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts.    Arthur   Faske. 

WCLO,  Kenosha,  Wis.  249.9m -1200kc.  100  watts. 
C.  E.  Whitmore.  Announcer,  James  Boutelle. 
Founded  Aug.  4,  1925.    Central. 

WCLS,  Joliet,  111.  228.9m  -1310kc.  100  watts. 
WCLS,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Will  County's  Largest 
Store."    Central.    Founded  June,   1925. 

WCMA,  Culver,  Ind.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts. 
Culver  Military  Academy.  Announcer,  C.  F 
McKinney.    Central.    Founded  1925. 

WCOA,  Pensacola,  Fla.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts. 
Municipal  Broadcasting  Station.  Announcer, 
John  E.  Frenkel.  Slogan,  "Wonderful  City  of 
Advantages."    Central.    Founded  Febr.  2,  1927. 

WCOC,  Meridian,  Miss.  340.7m-880kc.  1000  watts. 
Mississippi  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer. 
T.  C.  Billups.  Slogan,  "Down  in  the  Old  Mag- 
nolia State."    Central.    Founded  Febr.  26,  1927. 

WCOD,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Norman  R.  Hoffman.  Eastern.  Opened  Sept. 
30,  1925. 

WCOH,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Westchester  Broadcasting  Corp. 

WCRW,  Chicago,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Clinton  R.  White.  Announcers,  Fred  K.  Wes- 
ton, Al  John,  Miss  Josephine.  Slogan.  "For 
Your  Entertainment."  Central.  Founded 
May,  1926. 

WCSH,  Portland^  Me.  (tr.  Portland).    319m-940kc 

500   watts.     Congress    Square   Hotel.     Slogan, 

Sunrise    Gateway    of   America."     Announcer. 

L.  T.   Pitman.    Eastern.    Founded  June,   1925. 

WCSO,  Springfield,  Ohio.  206.8m-14S0kc.  500 
watts.  Wittenberg  College.  Announcers,  Char- 
lotte Johns,  Lester  Crawl,  James  Thrasher. 
Eastern.     Founded  December,  1921. 

WDAE,  Tampa,  Fla.  483.6m -620kc.  1000  watts. 
Tampa  Daily  Times.  Announcer,  Bruce  Lum 
Slogan,  "Florida's  Most  Reliable  Station." 
Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  491.5m-610kc.  1000 
watts.  Kansas  City  Star.  Announcer,  H.  Dean 
Fitzer.  Club,  "Nighthawks."  Founded  June 
5,   1922.     Central. 

WDAG,  Amarillo,  Texas.  212.6m-1410kc.  250 
watts.  J.  Laurence  Martin.  Central.  Founded 
May  16,   1922. 

WDAH,  El  Paso,  Texas.  22S.9m-1310kc.  100  watts 
Eagle  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.    Mountain. 

WDAY,  Fargo,  N.  D.  234.2m -1280kc.  1000  watts 
WDAY,  Inc.  Announcer,  Earl  Reineke.  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  May,  1922. 

WDBJ,  Roanoke,  Va.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts. 
Richardson  Wayland  Elec.  Corp.  Announcers, 
J.  V.  Huffman,  C.  E.  Stone,  Hermon  P.  Black, 
R.  P.  Jordan.  Slogan,  "Roanoke  Down  in  Old 
Virginia."    Eastern.    Founded  May,  1924 

WDBO,  Orlando,  Fla.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts. 
Orlando  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  K.  W. 
Skelton.  Slogan,  "Down  Where  the  Oranges 
Grow."    Founded  1921.    Eastern. 

WDEL,  Wilmington,  Del.  267.7m-1120kc.  250 
watts  night,  350  day.  WDEL,  Inc.  Eastern, 
hounded  1922. 

WDGY,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  254.1m-1180ka  1000 
watts.  Dr.  George  Young.  Central.  Founded 
1923. 

WDOD,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  234.2m-1280kc  2500 
watts  daytime,  1000.watts  night.  Chattanooga 
Radio  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Frank  S.  Lane 
Central.     Founded   1925. 

WDRC,  New  Haven,  Conn.  2:5.4m-1330kc.  1000 
watts.  Doolittle  Radio  Corp.  Announcer.  W. 
H.   Haase.    Eastern.  Founded  December,  1922 

WDSU,  New  Orleans,  La.  2o9.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Slogan,  "Second  Port  U.  S.  A  "  An- 
nouncers, Jack  Holliday,  t\  Chick  Owens, 
Uncle  Mack,  P.  K.  Ewing,  Joseph  H.  Uhalt 
Est.   Jury,  1923. 

WDWF,  Cranston,  R.  I.  .M7.Sml210kc.  100  watts. 
Ihitcc  W.  Flint,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Community 
Service."    Eastern. 

WDZ,  Tuscola,  III.  2S0.2m-1070kc.  100  watts. 
I.mes  L.  Bush.   Central.    Founded  March.  WJ1. 

WEAF,    New    York,    N.    Y.    (tr.    at     BeJlmore). 
454.3ra-660kc     50000    watts.     National    Bi 
casting  Co.,   Inc.    Slogan,   "Tin-   Voice   to  the 
.Millions."    Eastern,    rounded   lulv  25, 

WEAI,   Ithaca,   N.   Y.    236.1m- 1270kc.    500   . 
Cornell  University. 

WEAM,  Plainficld,  '  N.  J.  m.8m-1370kc  500 
watts.     \V.    I.    Butttield. 

WEAN,  Providence.  R.  I.    545.lm-.vOkc.    500  watts 
daytime.     The    Shepard    Stores,     Annoui 
Edmund  Cashman,   Fred   Long.    Tames  I 
June  Abb  Brummel. 

gati,     "We    Entertain    a     Nation." 
Founded 

WEAO,   Columbus,   Ohio.     S  750  watts. 

Ohio    State     University.      Announcer,     Robert 
Coleman.    Eastern,    Founded  1922. 

WEAR,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  280.2m  HrOkc.  1000 
watts.  WTAM- WEAR, Inc.  Eastern.  Opened 
Ian.   15,   1926. 
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WEBC,  Superior,  Wis.,  Duluth,  Minn.  234.2m 
1280kc.  1000  watts.  Head-of-the- Lakes  Broad- 
casting Co.  Announcer,  Sam  Kiley.  Slogan, 
"At  the  Head  of  the  Lakes."  Central. 
Founded  1924. 

WEBE,  Cambridge,  Ohio.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100 
watts.  Roy  W.  Waller.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Southeastern  Ohio."  Eastern.  Founded  July, 
1924. 

WEBQ,  Harrisburg,  III.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Announcers,  Dr. 
H.  J.  Raley  and  Inglis  M.  Taylor.  Slogan, 
"The  Voice  From  Egypt."  Central.  Founded 
Sept.  1,  1923. 

WEBR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  228.9m-1310kc.  200  watts. 
H.  H.  Howell.  Announcers,  E.  J.  Hinckley, 
Lowell  Kitchen.  Slogan,  "We  Extend  Buffalo's 
Regards."    Eastern.     Founded  Oct.  8,  1924. 

WEBW,  Beloit,  Wis.  499.7m-600kc.  350  watts. 
Beloit  College.    Central.    Founded  Oct.  26,  1924. 

WEDC,  Chicago,  111.  247.Sm-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Emil  Denemark  Broadcasting  Station.    Central. 

WEDH,  Erie,  Pa.  211.1m-1420kc.  30  watts.  Erie 
Dispatch-Herald. 

WEEI,  Boston,  Mass.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts. 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company.  An- 
nouncers, Robert  Burlen,  Carlton  H.  Dicker- 
man,  Edward  Gisburne,  Frederick  Hawkins. 
Slogan,  "The  Friendly  Voice."  '  Eastern. 
Founded  Sept.  29,  1924,  succeeding  WTAT. 

WEHS,  Evanston,  III.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Victor  C.  Carlson.  Announcer,  Jessie  Robin- 
son.   Central.    Founded  February,  1924. 

WELK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  218.9m-1370kc.  100 
watts.  Howard  R.  Miller.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Elks."   Eastern.    Founded  June,  1922. 

WEMC,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  508.2m-S90kc.  1000 
watts.  Emanuel  Missionary  College.  An- 
nouncer, John  E.  Fetzer,  Willard  Shadel.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Radio  Lighthouse."  Central. 
Founded  April  1,  1923. 

WENR,  Chicago,  111.  344.6m-870kc.  50000  watts. 
Great  Lakes  Broadcasting  Co.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Service."     Central. 

WEPS,  Gloucester,  Mass.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.    Matheson  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 

WEVD,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.  230.6m -1300kc.  500 
watts.  Debs  Memorial  Radio  Fund.  Eastern. 
Founded  Oct.  1,  1927. 

WEW,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _394.5m-760kc.  1000  watts. 
6  am-6  pm.  St.  Louis  University.  Announcer, 
Geo.  Rueppel.    Founded  April  26,  1921.    Central. 

WFAA,  Dallas,  Texas.  374.8m-800kc.  500  watts. 
Dallas  News  and  Dallas  Journal.  Adams  Col- 
houn.  Slogan,  "Working  for  All  Alike."  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  June  26,  1922. 

WFAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  491.5m-610kc.  500  watts. 
Keystone  Broadcasting  Co.  Hotel  Lorraine. 
Max  C.  Freedman,  Chief  Announcer.    Eastern. 

WFBC,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  249.9m -1200kc.  50  watts. 
First  Baptist  Church.    Central.    Founded  1924. 

WFBE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  249.9m-1200kc.  500 
watts.  Hotel  Park  View.  Announcer,  Earl 
Fuller.     Central. 

WFBG,  Altoona,  Pa.  228.9m- 1310kc.  100  watts. 
The  Wm.  F.  Gable  Co.  Announcer,  Roy  F. 
Thompson.  Slogan,  "The  Original  Gateway  to 
the  West."    Eastern.    Founded  Aug.  28,  1924. 

WFBJ,  Collegeville,  Minn.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.  St.  John's  University.  Announcer, 
Hilary  Doerfier.  Slogan,  "In  the  Heart  of  the 
Landscape  Paradise."  Central.  Founded  Oc- 
tober, 1924. 

WFBL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  333.1m-900kc.  1000  watts. 
Onondaga  Company.  Announcer,  Charles  F. 
Phillips.    Eastern.    Opened  Nov.  19,  1924. 

WFBM,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (tr.  at  Perry  Town- 
ship). 243.8m-1230kc.  1000  watts.  Indianapolis 
Power  and  Light  Company.  Announcer,  John 
Tribby.  Slogan,  "The  Crossroads  of  America." 
Central. 

WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md.  236.2m-1270kc.  250  watts. 
Baltimore  Radio  Show,  Inc.  Announcer,  S.  R. 
Kennard.    Founded  Oct.il,  1924. 

WFDF,  Flint,  Mich.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Frank  D.  Fallain.  Announcer,  Fred  L.  Mc- 
Kitrick,  Mark  Garner. 

WFI,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts. 
Strawbndge  &  Clothier.  Announcer,  John  Van- 
dersloot.    Eastern.    Founded  March  18,  1922. 

WFIW,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  319m-940kc.  1000  watts. 
Acme  Mills,  Inc.  Announcer,  D.  E.  "Plug" 
Kendrick.    Central.    Founded  Febr.  12,  1927. 

WFJC,  Akron,  Ohio.  206.8m-1450kc.  500  watts. 
W.  F.  Jones  Broadcasting,  Inc.    Eastern. 

WFKD,  Frankford,  Pa.  228.9m -1310kc.  50  watts. 
Foulkrod  Radio  Eng.  Co.    Eastern. 

WFLA-WSUN,  Clearwater,  Fla.  333.1m-900kc 
1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Announcer,  Walter  Tison.  Founded 
Dec.  25,  1925.    Eastern. 

WGAL,  Lancaster,  Pa.  228.9m -1310kc.  15  watts. 
Lancaster  Elec.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Announcers,  J.  E.  Mathiot,  Luther  J.  Mathiot. 
Slogan,  "World's  Gardens  at  Lancaster." 
Eastern. 

WGBB,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Harry  H.  Carman.  Eastern.  Founded  Dec. 
13,  1924. 

WGBC,  Memphis,  Tenn.  209.7m -1430kc.  500  watts. 
First  Baptist  Church.  Announcer,  A.  L. 
Cowles.    Central.   Opened  1925. 

WGBF,  EvansvillC,  Ind.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts. 
Evansville  on  the  Air,  Inc.  Announcer,  Martin 
Hansen.  Curtis-Mushlitz,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Central.     Founded  October,  1923. 

WGBI,  Scranton,  Pa.  340.7m-880kc.  250  watts. 
Scranton   Broadcasters,   Inc.     Eastern. 


WGBS,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Astoria.)  254.1m- 
1180kc.  500  watts.  General  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. Dailey  Paskman.  Eastern.  Founded 
Oct.  26,  1924. 

WGCM,  Gulfport,  Miss.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Frank  L.  Kroulik,  announcer.  Gulf  Coast 
Music  Co. 

WGCP,  Newark,  N.  J.  239.9m -1250kc.  250  watts. 
Paramount  Broadcasting  &  Artists  Service, 
Inc.  Announcer,  Irving  Porter.  Eastern. 
Founded  March,   1922. 

WGES,  Chicago,  111.  220.4m- 1360kc.  500  watts. 
Guyon's  Paradise  Ballroom.  Announcers,  Har- 
low Wilcox,  Geo.  Keicher.  Founded  August, 
1920.     Central. 

WGH,  Newport  News,  Va.  228.9m -1310kc.  100 
watts.  Virginia  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, E.  Ellsworth  Bishop,  G.  Douglas 
Evans,  Malvern  Lee  Powell.  Slogan,  "World's 
Greatest  Harbor." 

WGHP,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  241.8m-1240kc.  750 
watts.  George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, E.  G.  Smith,  Jack  Bundy,  Stanley 
Swales,  Betty-Jane  Lamborn.  Eastern. 
Founded  Oct.  19,  1925. 

WGL,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  218.8m -1370kc.  100  watts. 
Allen- Wayne  Co.  Fred  C.  Zieg.  Slogan,  "The 
Home  Sweet  Home  Station."  Founded  1924. 
Central. 

WGN,  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Elgin).  416.4m-720kc. 
25000  watts.  Chicago  Tribune.  Announcers, 
Quin  Ryan,  Pat  Barnes,  Russ  Russell,  John 
Stamford,  Robt.  Elson.    Central. 

WGR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  545.1m-550kc.  1000  watts. 
W.  G.  R.,  Inc.  Announcers,  Bradley  T.  Yaw, 
Lowell  MacMillan,  Roger  Baker,  E.  F.  Horn- 
ing.    Eastern.     Founded  May  21,   1922. 

WGST,  Atlanta,  Ga.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  day, 
250  watts  night.  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Announcer,  J.  O.  Turner.  Slogan,  "The 
Southern  Technical  School  With  a  National 
Reputation."    Central.    Founded  January,  1924. 

WGY,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.  379.5m-790kc.  50000 
watts.  General  Electric  Company.  Announcer, 
A.  O.  Coggeshall.  Slogan,  "Good  Evening  to 
You  All."    Founded  1922. 

WHA,  Madison,  Wis.  319-940.  750  watts.  Univ. 
of  Wis.    Central.    Founded  1920. 

WHAD,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts. 
Marquette  University.  Cy  Foster,  Dick  Ma- 
caulay.    Central.    Founded  Oct.,  1921. 

WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  260.7m-1150kc.  5000 
watts.  Stromberg- Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co.  An- 
nouncers, F.  H.  Warren,  Ben  Weaver,  W. 
Fay,  L.  C.  Stark,  Frank  Kelly,  Clyde  Morse. 
Slogan,  "This  Is  Rochester — Where  Quality 
Dominates."    Eastern.    Founded  July  11,  1922. 

WHAP,  New  York,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000 
watts.  Defenders  of  Truth  Society,  Inc.  An- 
nouncer, Franklin  Ford.  Eastern.  Founded 
May,  1925. 

WHAS,  Louisville,  Ky.  365.6m-820kc.  10000  watts. 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co. 
Fdunded   July,   1922.     Central. 

WHAZ,  Troy,  N.  Y.  230.6m- 1300kc.  500  watts. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.  Announcer, 
Rutherford  Hayner.  Slogan,  "Transcontin- 
ental and  International  Broadcasting  Station 
Located  at  the  Oldest  College  of  Science  and 
Engineering  in  America."  Club,  R.  P.  I. 
students.    Founded  June  22.    Eastern. 

WHB,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  315.6m-950kc.  500  watts. 
Sweeney  Auto  &  Electrical  School.  Announcer, 
John  T.  Schilling.  Slogan,  "Heart  of  America." 
Central.    Founded  April,  1922. 

WHBC,  Canton,  Ohio.  249.9m -1200kc.  10  watts. 
St.  John's  Catholic  Church.  Slogan,  "Ignor- 
ance Is  Our  Greatest  Foe."  Central.  Founded 
Feb.,  1925. 

WHBD,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.  First  Presbyterian  church.  Eastern. 
Founded  February,  1925. 

WHBF,  Rock  Island,  111.  247.8m- 1210k c.  100  watts. 
Beardsley  Specialty  Co.  Announcer,  C.  L. 
Beardsley.  Slogan,  "Where  Historic  Black- 
hawk  Fought."  Central.  Founded  February, 
1925. 

WHBL,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  212.6m-1410kc.  500 
watts,  6  am-6  pm.  C.  E.  Broughton.  Founded 
1925. 

WHBQ,  Memphis,  Tenn.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.  Broadcasting  Station  WHBQ,  Inc. 
Founded  March,  1925. 

WHBU,  Anderson,  Ind.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Citizen's  Bank.  Announcer,  A.  L.  McKee. 
Slogan,  "Radio  Voice  of  Anderson." 

WHBW,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  199.9m -1500kc.  100 
watts.    D.  R.  Kienzle.    Eastern. 

WHBY,  West  De  Pere,  Wis.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  St.  Norbert's  College.  Green  Bay-De 
Pere  Broadcasting  Station.  Central.  Founded 
Jan.,  1925. 

WHDF,  Calumet,  Mich.  218.8m-1370kc— 100  watts. 
Upper  Broadcasting  Company. 

WHDH,  Gloucester,  Mass.  361.2m-830kc.  1000 
watts. 

WHDI,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  245.1m-U80kc.  500 
watts.  Wm.  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  In- 
stitute. Announcers,  M.  R.  Bass,  A.  P.  Up- 
ton, G.  W.  Haverty.  Slogan,  "Northwest 
Leading  Trade  School."  Central.  Founded 
May  22,  1922. 

WHDL,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10 
watts.    George  F.  Bissell. 

WHEC,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  208.2m-1440kc.  500 
watts.  6  am-6  pm.  Hickson  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
Slogan,  "The  All  Day  Broadcasting  Station." 
Eastern.    Founded  January,  1924. 

WHFC,  Chicago,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Goodson  &  Wilson,  Inc.    Central. 

WHK,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  215.7m-1390kc.  1000  watts. 
Radio  Air  Service  Corp.  Slogan,  "Cleveland's 
Pioneer  Broadcasting  Station."  Eastern. 
Founded  1921. 


WHN,  New  York,  N.  Y.  296.9m -lOlOkc.  250  watts. 
Marcus  Loew  Booking  Agency.  Announcers, 
Ferry  Charles,  George  Nobbs.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  Great  White  Way."  Eastern. 
Founded  March,  1922. 

WHO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  299.8m-1000kc.  5000 
watts.  Bankers  Life  Co.  Announcers,  Bobbie 
Griffin,  Connie  Ahearn,  Edward  Breen,  Jr. 
Central.    Founded  1924. 

WHP,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  209.7m -1430kc.  500  watts. 
Penna.  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  W.  S. 
McCachren.  Slogan,  "Radio  Voice  of  Central 
Penna."    Eastern.    Founded  March  1,  1924. 

WHPP,  New  York,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10 
watts.  Bronx  Broadcasting  Co.  Tues,  Sat,  7 
pm,  mid. 

WIAS,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Poling  Electric  Co.  Announcer,  Thomas  J. 
Doonan.    Central.    Founded  June  12,  1922. 

WIBA,  Madison,  Wis.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
The  Capital  Times  Station.  Announcer,  Ken- 
neth F.  Schmitt.  Slogan,  "Four  Lakes  City." 
Central.    Founded  June,  1294. 

WIBG,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.  322.4m-930kc.  50  watts. 
St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  An- 
nouncer, W.  Le  Roy  Anspach.  Eastern. 
Founded  1925. 

WIBM  Jackson,  Mich.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
C.  L.  Carroll.    (Portable.) 

WIBO,  Chicago,  III.  (tr.  at  Des  Plaines).  526m- 
570kc.  5000  watts.  Chicago  Evening  American, 
Nelson  Brothers  Bond  and  Mtg.  Co.  An- 
nouncers, Walter  Preston,  "Stu"  Dawson. 
Central.    Founded  May  20,  1925. 

WIBR,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  211.1m-1420kc.  50 
watts.  Robert  Merryman.  Founded  January, 
1924.    Eastern. 

WIBS,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
New  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers, 
Capt.  H.  J.  Lepper,  J.  H.  Lepper.  Founded 
June,  1925. 

WIBU,  Poynette,  Wis.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
The  Electric  Farm.  Central.  Founded  July  10, 
1925. 

WIBW,  Topeka,  Kan.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts 
night,  2500  day.  Capper  Publications.  An- 
nouncer, Joe  Nickell.    Central.    Founded  1926. 

WIBX,  Utica,  N.  Y.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts 
night,  300  day.  WIBX,  Inc.  Eastern.  Founded 
1923. 

WIBZ,  Montgomery,  Ala.  199.9m-1500kc.  15  watts. 
A.  D.  Trum. 

WICC,  Easton,  Conn.  252m-1190kc.  500  watts. 
The  Bridgeport  Broadcasting  Station,  Inc. 
Announcers,  Edw.  W.  Hall,  Art  Withslandly, 
Walter  Ryan,  Leonard  Andrews,  Joseph  An- 
drews, Judson  La  Hay.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
That  Serves."   Eastern.   Founded  Aug.  3,  1925. 

WIL,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  250  watts 
day,  100  watts  night.  Missouri  Broadcasting 
Co.  Announcers,  "Bill"  Ellsworth,  L.  A.  Ben- 
son, C.  W.  Benson.  Central.  Founded  Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

WILL,  Urbana,  111.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  day- 
time, 250  watts  night.  University  of  Illinois. 
Announcer,  J.  C.  Bayles.  Central.  Founded 
1922. 

WILM,  Wilmington,  Del.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.    Delaware   Broadcasting  Co. 

WINR,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  Radio- 
tel  Mfg.  Co. 

WIOD,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  535.4m-560kc.  1000 
watts.  Isle  of  Dreams  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Jesse  H.  Jay.  Slogan,  "Wonderful 
Isle  of  Dreams." 

WIP,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  491.5m-610kc.  500  watts. 
Gimbel  Bros.  Announcer,  E.  A.  Davies.  Slo- 
gan, "Watch  Its  Progress."  Eastern.  Founded 
November,  1921. 

WISN,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts. 
Evening  Wisconsin  Co.  Managed  by  Wiscon- 
sin News.    Central.    Founded  Sept.  21,  1922. 

WJAC,  Johnstown,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Johnstown  Automobile  Co.  Announcer,  J.  C. 
Tully.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Friendly 
City."    Eastern. 

WJAD,  Waco,  Texas.  241.8m-1240kc.  1000  watts. 
Frank  P.  Jackson.  Central.  Founded  July  22, 
1922. 

WJAG,  Norfolk,  Nebr.  282.8ml060kc.  1000  watts. 
Norfolk  Daily  News.  Announcer,  Karl  Stefan. 
Slogan,  "The  World's  Greatest  Country  Daily 
and  Home  of  Printer's  Devil."  Central. 
Founded  1922. 

WJAK,  Marion,  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
Marion  Broadcast  Co.  Arthur  Curran.  Cen- 
tral.    Founded  September,  1921. 

WJAR,  Providence,  R.  I.  336.9m-890kc.  400  watts 
day,  250  watts  night.  The  Outlet  Co.  An- 
nouncers, John  J.  Boyle,  David  L.  Stackhouse, 
Howard  G.  Sawyer.  Slogan,  "The  Southern 
Gateway  of  New  England."  Eastern.  Founded 
Sept.  6,  1922. 

WJAS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  232.4m-1290kc.  1000  watts. 
Pittsburgh  Radio  Supply  House.  Announcers, 
Howard  Clark,  Francis  Owen,  Jim  Hughes. 
Founded  Aug.  4,  1922. 

WJAX,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  238m-1260kc.  1000 
watts.  City  of  Jacksonville.  Eastern.  Founded 
Nov.  26,  1925. 

WJAY,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  483.6m-620kc.  500  watts. 
Cleveland  Radio  Broadcasting  Corp.  An- 
nouncer, Joe  O'TooIe.  Eastern.  Founded  Jan. 
7,  1927. 

WJAZ,  Mt.  Prospect,  111.  202.6m-1480kc.  5000 
watts.  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  Announcer,  George 
G.  Smith.    Founded  1922.    Central. 

WJBC,  La  Salle,  111.  249.9m-  1200kc.  100  watts. 
Hummer  Furniture  Co.  Announcer,  Loyal 
Popaski.  Slogan,  "Better  Home  Station." 
Founded  May  4,  1925.    Central. 
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WJBI,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.    247.8m -1210kc.    100  watts. 

Robert  S.  Johnson.    Founded  Sept.  15,  1925. 
WJBK,  YpsUanti,  Mich.    218.8m-1370kc.    50  watts. 
J    F.  Hopkins.    Announcer,  Don  Cole.    East- 
ern.   Founded  Oct.  27,  1925. 
WJBL,    Decatur,    111.     249.9m-1200kc.     100   watts. 
William  Gushard  Dry   Goods  Co.    Announcer. 
W.  H.  Wiley.    Central.    Founded  Sept.  24,  1925. 
WJBO,    New    Orleans,    La.     218.8m- 1370kc.     100 
watts.     Valdemar   Jensen.     Central.     Founded 
1922. 
WJBT,   Chicago,   111.    389.4m-770kc.     25000  watts. 
Paul    Rader    and   Chicago    Gospel    Tabernacle. 
Announcer,  Don  Hastings.    Central.    Founded 
1926. 
WJBU,  Lewisburg,  Pa.   247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Bucknell     University.      Announcer,     Geo.     A. 
Irland.    Slogan,  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Keystone 
State."    Eastern.    Founded  1925. 
WJBW,    New    Orleans,    La.     249.9m-1200kc.     30 

watts.    C.  Carlson,  Jr. 
WJBY,   Gadsden,   Ala.    247.8m-1210kc.     50  watts. 
Gadsden    Broadcasting   Co.,   Inc.     Announcer, 
Leo  Wheatley.    Central. 
WJJD,  Chicago,  IU.    265.3m-1130kc.    20000  watts. 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  Palmer  House  Sta- 
tion.    Slogan,    "The   Voice   of    State    Street." 
Announcers,  Ellen  Rose  Dickey,  Hugh  Aspin- 
wall.    Central. 
WJKS,     Gary,    Ind.     220.4m- 1360kc.      500    watts. 
Thomas    J.    Johnson    and     Frances    Kennedy 
"Dynamo"  Radio  Corp.    Announcer,  Dr.  Dave 
Edelson.    Central.    Founded  Aug.  16,  1927. 
WJR,    Detroit,    Mich.    (tr.    at    Pontiac).     399.8m- 
750kc.     5000   watts.     WJR,   Inc.     Announcers, 
Leo   Fitzpatrick,    John    F.    Patt,    Neal    Tomy, 
John   B.    Eccles,   John   K.   Harper,   Owen   F. 
Uridge,      Norman      White,      Carl      Schroeder. 
Eastern.     Founded  August,   1925. 
WJW,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Mansfield   Broadcasting  Association.     John   F. 
Weimer.    Eastern.    Founded  Jan.  1,  1927. 
WJSV,    Mt.    Vernon    Hills,    Va.     205.4m-1460kc. 
10000    watts.      Independent     Pub.     Co.      An- 
nouncer, T.  A.  Robertson. 
WJZ,   New  York,   N.   Y.    (tr.   at   Bound   Brook). 
394.5m-760kc.    30000  watts.    R.  C.  A.    Managed 
by    National    Broadcasting    Co.     Announcers, 
Milton    J.     Cross,    Marley    Sherris,    Norman 
Sweetser,  Curt  Peterson. 
WKAQ,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.    336.7m-890kc.    500 
watts.    Radio  Corporation  of  Porto  Rico.    An- 
nouncer, Joaquin  Agusty.    Slogan,  "The  Island 
of  •  Enchantment,    Where    the     World's     Best 
Coffee    Grows."     Eastern.     Founded    Dec.    3, 
1922. 
WKAR,  East  Lansing,  Mich.    288.3m-1040kc.    1000 
watts.     Michigan    State    College.     Announcer, 
Keith   Himebaugh.     Eastern.     Founded   1922. 
WKAV,  Laconia,  N.  H.   228.9m-1310kc.    100  watts. 
Laconia  Radio  club.    Eastern.    Founded  Oct.  1, 
1922. 
WKBB,     Joliet,    111.      228.9m-1310kc.      100    watts. 
Sanders    Brothers.     Al    Sanders,    announcer. 
Central. 
WKBC,     Birmingham,     Ala.     228.9m-1310kc.      100 
watts.   R.  B.  Broyles.   Central.   Founded  June, 
1926. 
WKBF,     Indianapolis,     Ind.      214.2m-1400kc.      500 
watts.     Indianapolis   Broadcasting,  Inc.     Chief 
Announcer,  Paul  E.  Gregg.    Central.    Founded 
October,  1925. 
WKBH,    La    Crosse,    Wis.     217.8m-1380kc.     1000 
watts.       Callaway      Music      Co.       Announcer, 
Arthur  J.  Hecht.    Central.    Founded  1924. 
WKBI,    Chicago,    III.     238.9m-1310kc.     50    watts. 
Fred      L.      Schoenwolf.       Central.       Founded 
August,  1926. 
WKBN,     Youngstown      Ohio.      526m-570kc.       500 
watts.    Warren  P.  Williamson,  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
Brock.     Announcers,    Arthur    Brock,    Warren 
P.     Williamson,    Jr.,    Frank    Proudfoot,    Don 
Hoffman,  Bill  Hammerman.  Eastern.  Founded 
September,  1926. 
WKBO,    Jersey    City,    N.   J.     206.8m -1450kc.     250 
watts.    Camith  Corp.    Announcer,  H.   F.   Bid- 
well.    Eastern.    Founded  Sept.  11,   1926. 
WKBP,    Battle    Creek,    Mich.     211.1m-1420kc.     50 

watts.    Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News. 
WKBQ,    New    York,    N.    Y.     222.1m-1350kc.     250 
watts.    Standard   Cahill   Co.,  Inc.    Announcer, 
Allan    Cahill.     Eastern.     Founded    September, 
1926. 
WKBS,  Galesburg,  HI.    228.9m-1310kc.    100  watts. 
Fermil  N.  Nelson.    Announcer,  Paul  W.  Palm- 
quist.      Slogan,     "The    Voice    of    Galesburg." 
Central.    Founded  October,  1926. 
WKBW,     Amherst,     N.     Y.      204m-1470kc.      5000 
watts.       Churchill     Evangelistic     Assn.,     Inc. 
Eastern.  Founded  1926. 
WKBZ,     Ludington,     Mich.      199.9m-1500kc.       50 
watts.     "The    Voice    of    Western    Michigan." 
K.  L.  Ashbacker.    Central.    Founded  Nov.  23, 
1926. 
WKEN,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   288.3m -1040kc.    1000  watts. 
WKEN,  Inc.    Announcers,  Walter  L.  Amidon, 
Leon  Fisher.     Eastern.    Founded  Fall,   1925. 
WKJC,  Lancaster    Pa.    249.9m -1200kc.    100  watts. 
Kirk  Johnson  &  Co.    Announcers,  M.  W.  Geh- 
man,  L.  H.  Bailey.    Eastern.    Founded  Novem- 
ber, 1921, 
WKRC,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    545.1m-550kc.    500  watts. 

J.   S.   Bovd.     Eastern.     Founded  May,   1924. 
WKY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    333. lm-900kc.    1000 

watts.    WKY  Radiophone  Co.    Central. 
WLAC,     Nashville,     Tenn.      201.2m-1490kc.      5000 
watts.     Life   and   Casualty.     Central.     Opened 
Nov.  24,  1926. 
WLAP,  Louisville,   Ky.    249.9m -1200kc.    30  watts. 
i  Virginia      av.      Baptist      Church.        Central. 

f  Founded  1922. 


WLBC,    Muncie,    Ind.     228.9m-1310kc.     50    watts. 

Donald   A.    Burton. 
WLB,     Minneapolis,     Minn.      239.9m -1250kc.      500 
watts.     U.   of   Minnesota.     Program    Director, 
Robt.  W.  Orth.     Central.    Opened  1921. 
WLBF,   Kansas   City,   Kan.      211.1m-1420kc.      100 
watts.     Everett    L.    Dillard.     Slogan,    "Where 
Listeners  Become  Friends."    Central.  Founded 
Nov.  13,  1926. 
WLBG,  Petersburg,  Va.    249.9m-1200kc.    250  watts 

day,  100  watts  night.    R.  A.  Gamble. 
WLBL,   Stevens   Point,   Wis.     333.1m -900kc.     2000 
watts.    6  am-6  pm.     Wisconsin  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture   and    Markets.      Slogan,     "Wisconsin, 
Land  of  Beautiful  Lakes."     Central. 
WLBO,  Galesburg,  HI.    228.9m-1310kc.    100  watts. 
Frederick   A.   Trebbe,   Jr.     Central.     Founded 
Jan.  16,  1927. 
WLBW,   Oil  City,   Pa.    238m-1260kc.     500  watts. 
Radio  Wire  Program  Corp.  of  America.     Slo- 
gan, "The  Home  of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil." 
Announcers,  Wm.  S.  Perry,  Leigh  Ore,  Haven 
Haas.     Eastern.     Founded  1926. 
WLBX,   Long   Island,   N.  Y.    199.9m-1500kc.    100 

watts.    John  N.  Brahy. 
WLBZ,    Bangor,    Me.     483.6m-620kc.     250    watts 
night,  500  watts  day.    Maine  Broadcasting  Co. 
Announcers,    Jack    Atwood,    Henry    C.    Wing. 
Slogan,  "This  Is  the  Maine  Station." 
WLCI,   Ithaca,   N.   Y.     247.8m-1210kc.     50  watts. 
Lutheran  Assn.  of  Ithaca.     Announcer,  A.   B. 
Berresford.    Slogan,  "The  Church  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Campus."    Eastern.    Founded  1926. 
WLEX,     Lexington,     Mass.      220.4m- 1 360k  c.      500 
watts.     Lexington    Air    Station.     Announcers, 
Gerald   Harrison,    Carl    S.    Wheeler.     Eastern. 
Founded  October,  1926. 
WLIT,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    535.4m-560kc.    500  watts. 
Lit  Bros.    Eastern.     Founded  March  18,  1923. 
WLOE,    Boston,    Mass.    (tr.    Chelsea).     199.9m- 
1500kc.    100  watts  night,  250  watts  day.    Boston 
Broadcasting  Co.    Announcers,  H.  von  Holtz- 
hausen,  Paul  Welsh.    Eastern. 
WLS,  Chicago,  111.   (tr.   at  Crete).    344.6m-870kc. 
5000  watts.    Prairie  Farmer.    Announcers,  Don 
Malin,  Steve  Cisler,  Charles  Stookey.  Central. 
Founded  April  6,  1924. 
WLSI,  Providence,  R.  I.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Dutee    W.    Flint,    Inc.     Slogan,    "Community 
Service."    Announcer,  H.  Ho'mquist.    Eastern. 
Founded  January,  1925. 
WLTH,  Brooklyn   N.  Y.   214.2m- 1400kc.  500  watts. 

Voice  of  Brooklyn,  Inc.    Eastern. 
WLW,     Cincinnati,     Ohio.      428.3m-700kc.      50000 
watts.      The    Crosley    Radio    Corp.      Eastern. 
Founded  1921. 
WLWL,    New    York,    N.    Y.    (tr.    at    Kearney). 
272.6m-1100kc.    5000  watts.  The  Paulist  League. 
•  Announcer,    Bartholomew    Sheehan.      Eastern. 
WMAC,    Cazenovia,    N.    Y.    (tr.    at    Cazenovia). 
526m-570kc.     250    watts.     Clive    B.    Meredith. 
Founded  1022.    Eastern. 
WMAF,  South   Dartmouth,   Mass.    220.4m-1360kc. 

500  watts.    Round  Hills  Radio  Corp. 
WMAK,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.    (tr.    at    Martinsville) 
333. lm-900kc.      750     watts     (tr.     Tonawanda). 
WMAK     Broadcasting     Systems,     Inc.      An- 
nouncers,   Jeff    Baker,    Robert    Steigl,    Mark 
Hawley.    Founded  Sept.  22,  1922. 
WMAL,    Washington,    D.    C.     475.9m -630kc.     500 
watts    day,    250    watts    night.     M.    A.    Leese 
Radio  Co.    Eastern. 
WMAN,  Columbus,  Ohio.   247.8m-1201kc.    50  watts. 
First     Baptist     church.      Announcers,     J.     E. 
Anderson,   C.    S.    Bidlack.     Eastern.     Founded 
September,  1922. 
WMAQ,    Chicago,   111.     447.5m-670kc.     5000   watts. 
The    Chicago    Daily    News.     Announcers,    Bill 
Hay,   John   W.   Harrison,  Harold  Van  Home. 
Central.     Founded  April  13,  1922. 
WMAZ,    Macon,    Ga.     336.9m-890kc.     500    watts. 
Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Announcer,  E.  K. 
Cargill.     Eastern.     Founded  1925. 
WMBA,  Newport,  R.  I.    199.9m-1500kc.    100  watts. 

LeRoy  J.  Beebe. 
WMBC,  Detroit,  Mich.    211.1m-1420kc.    250  watts. 
Michigan  Broadcasting  Co.    Eastern.    Founded 
1925. 
WMBD,   Peoria   Heights,   111.    208.2m-1440kc.     500 
watts  night,   1000  watts  day.    Peoria  Heights 
Radio  Laboratory. 
WMBF,    Miami    Beach,    Fla.     535.4m-560kc.     500 
watts.      Fleetwood    Hotel.      Announcer,    Paul 
Whitehurst.    Eastern.    Founded  1924. 
WMBG,  Richmond,  Va.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Havens  and  Martin.  Announcers,  H.  W.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Wood,  L.  Stone.    Eastern. 
WMBH,    Joplin,    Mo.     211.1m- 1420kc.     100    watts. 
Edwin  Aber.    Announcer,  E.  D.  Aber.    Central. 
WMBI,   Chicago,   III.     277.6m- lOSOkc.     5000   watts. 
Moody    Bible    Institute.     Slogan,    "The  'West 
Point  of  Christian  Service."    Announcer.  Wen- 
dell P.   Loveless.    Central.     Founded  July  28, 
1926. 
WMBJ,     Wilkinsburg,     Pa.      199.9m  -1500kc.       100 

watts.    Rev.  John  W.  Sproul. 
WMBL,  Lakeland,  Fla.    228.9m -1310kc.    100  watts. 

Benford's  Radio  Studios.    Eastern. 
WMBM,  Memphis,  Tenn.    199.9m-1500kc.    10  watts. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  church. 
WMBO,  Auburn,  N.  Y.    218.8m-1370kc.    100  watts. 

Radio  Service  Laboratories. 
WMBQ,     Brooklyn,     N.    Y.      199.9m  1 500k  c.      100 

watts.    Paul  J.  Gollhofer.       • 
WMBR,   Tampa,    Fla.     247.8m-1210kc.     100   watts. 

F.  J.  Reynolds.  Eastern, 
WMC,  Memphis,  Tenn.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  watts  day.  The  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. Announcer,  Lloyd  G.  Mains.  Slogan, 
"Station  WMC  Memphis."  "Down  in  Dixie." 
Founded   Jan.   20.   1923.     Central. 


WMES,   Boston,  Mass.    199.9m -ISOOkc.    50  watts. 
Mass.    Educational    Society.     Announcer,    A. 
Berggren.    Eastern.    Founded  Aug.  1,  1927. 
WMMN,    Fairmont,    W.    Va.     336.9m-890kc.     250 
watts  night,  500  watts  day.    Holt  Rowe  Nov- 
elty Co. 
WMPC,  Lapeer,  Mich.    199.9m -1500kc.    100  watts. 
First   Methodist   Protestant  Church.     Central. 
Founded  Dec.  6,  1926. 
WMRJ,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.    211.1m-1420kc.    10  watts. 
Peter  J.  Prinz.    Eastern.    Opened  July  9,  1926. 
WMSG,    New    York,    N.    Y.     222.1m-1350kc.     250 
watts.    Madison   Square   Garden.    Announcer, 
Horace  E.  Beaver.    Eastern. 
WMT,  Waterloo,  Iowa.    249.9m-1200kc.    100  watts 
night,  250  watts  day.     Waterloo  Broadcasting 
Co.     Announcers,    Raymond    L.    Hill,    Harold 
E.  Clark.    Central.    Founded  July  29,  1922. 
WNAC,  Boston,  Mass.    243.8m-  1230kc.    1000  watts. 
The   Shepard   Stores.     Announcers,   Ben   Had- 
field,    John    Wardell,    Joseph    Lopez,   Edmund 
,  Cashman,   Jean  Sargent.     Eastern.     Founded 
July  31,   1922. 
WNAD,  Norman,  Okla.    296.9m- 101  Okc.    500  watts. 
University     of     Oklahoma.      Announcer,     Bill 
Cram.     Slogan,   "Voice  of  Soonerland."    Cen- 
tral.   Founded  September,  1922. 
WNAT,     Philadelphia,     Pa.      228.9m-1310kc.      100 
watts.    Albert  A.  Walker.    Eastern.    Founded 
1921. 
WNAX,  Yankton    S.  D.    526m-570kc.    1000  watts. 
Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.    Central.  Founded 
1921. 
WNBF,    Binghamton,    N.    Y.     199.9m-1300kc.     5'J 
watts.    Howitt-Wood  Radio  Co.,  Inc.    Eastern. 
WNBH,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     228.9m-1310kc.    100 
watts.    New  Bedford  Hotel.    Announcer,  Don- 
ald Morton.    Eastern.    Founded  1923. 
WNBJ,  Knoxville,  Tenn.    228.9m-1310kc.    50  watts. 

Lonsdale  Baptist  Church.    Central 
WNBO,     Washington,     Pa.      249.9m-1200kc.      100 
watts.    John  Brownlee  Spriggs.    Slogan,  "The 
Voice    of    Southwestern   Penna."     Eastern. 
WNBQ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   199.9m-1500kc.   15  watts. 

Gordon  P.  Brown.  "    * 

WNBR,  Memphis,  Tenn.    209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Popular   Radio   Shop.     Announcer,   Mrs.   John 
Ulrich.    Central.    Opened  Feb.  28,  1927. 
WNBW,  Carbondale,  Pa.    249.9m -1200kc.    5  watts. 

Home  Cut  Glass  and  China  Co. 
WNBX,  Springfield,  Vt.    249.9m-1200kc.    10  watts. 

First  Congregational  Church  Corp. 
WNBZ,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.    232.4m- 1290kc.    50 
watts.      Smith    and    Mace.     Daily,    all    day. 
Eastern. 
WNJ,   Newark,  N.  J.    206.8m-1450kc.    250  watts. 

Radio  Investment  Co.,  Inc.    Eastern. 
WNOX,     Knoxville,     Tenn.      535.4m-560kc.      2000 
watts  to  local  sunset.    1000  watts  after.  Sterchi 
Bros.    Central.    Founded  1921. 
WNRC,    Greensboro,    N.    C.     208.2m-1440kc.     500 
watts.    Wayne  M.  Nelson.    Eastern.    Founded 
March  24,  1926. 
WNYC,  New  York,  N.  Y.    526m-570kc.    500  watts. 
New  York  Municipal  Radio  Station.     Slogan, 
"Municipal   Broadcasting   Station  of  the  City 
of   New   York."     John   F.    Fitzpatrick,   Acting 
Director.     Eastern.     Founded  July  8,  1924. 
WOAI,   San   Antonio,   Texas.     252m-1190kc.     5000 
watts.     Southern   Equip.   Co.    (Evening  News- 
Express).    Announcer,  J.  G.  Cummings.    Slo- 
gan,   "The    Winter    Playground    of    America. 
Where    the    Sunshine    Spends    the    Winter." 
Central.    Founded  summer  1922. 
WOAN,   Lawrenceburg,   Tenn.    499.7m-600kc.     500 
watts.     Vaughn   School  of  Music.    Announcer. 
Y.  M.  Cornelius.    Central. 
WOAX,  Trenton,  N.  J.   234.2m-1280kc.    500  watts. 
F.    J.    Wolff.     Slogan,    "Trenton    Makes;    the 
World  Takes."    Eastern.     Founded   March  2, 
1923. 
WOBT,    Union    City,    Tenn.     22S.9m-1310kc.     150 
watts  day,   100  watts  night.     Titsworth   Radio 
Music  Shop.     Sun,  4-5   pm.     Eastern. 
WOBU,    Charleston,    W.   Va.     516.9m-580kc.     250 
watts.     Charleston   Radio   Broadcasting  Corp. 
Announcer,   Wally   Fredericks.    Eastern. 
WOC,  Davenport,  Iowa.   299.8m-1000kc.  5000  watts. 
The     Palmer     School     of     Chiropractic.       An- 
nouncers, Peter  MacArthur,  Edgar  Twamlev, 
Richard    Wells.       Slogan.     ••Where    the    West 
Begins  and  in  the  State  Where  the  Tall  Corn 
Grows."     Founded   May,    1922, 
WOCL,    Jamestown,    N.    Y.     247.8m-121Cfkc      25 
watts.     A.    E.    Newton.     Slogan,    "We're    on 
Chautauqua    Lake."     Announcer,    Bob    Page. 
Eastern. 
WODA,     Paterson,     N.    J.      2393m-1250kc      1000 
watts.    O'Dca  Temple  of   Music.    Slogan,     A 
Voice    From    the    Silk    City."     Founded    April 
13,  1925.    Eastern. 
WOI,    Ames,     Iowa.      535.4m  -560kc      3500    watts. 
Iowa  State  College.    Announcer,  A.  G.  Wool- 
fries.    Pounded  April,  1922.   Central. 
WOKO.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.    2OS.2m.l440kc.     500 
watts.    Hudson  Valley  Broadcasting  Co.    Slo- 
gan,  "Tin-   Voice   From  the  Clouds."     Kastern. 
led   March,  19.M. 
WOL,  Washington,  D.  C.    228m-1310kc    lOO  watts. 
American     Broadcasting    Co.      Founded    1924. 
Eastern. 
WOMT,     Manitowoc,     Wis.      247.8m- UlOkc      100 
watts.    The  Mikadow  theater.    Announcer,  F. 
M.  Kadon.    Central.    Founded  July,  i°2t>. 
WOOD,  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.    236.1m-1270kc    500 

watts.    Walter  B.  Stiles,  Inc.    Central. 
WOQ.  Kansas  City,  Mo.    49I.Sm-610kc.    1000  watts. 
Unity  School  m  Christianity.    Announcer,  Rex 
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WOR,  Newark,  N.  J.  (tr.  at  Kearney).  422.3m- 
710kc.  5000  watts.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  An- 
nouncers, John  B.  Gambling,  Walter  J.  Neff, 
Arthur  Q.  Bryan,  Basil  Roysdael,  Pastley 
Sinclair,  Floyd  Neal,  Roger  Bower.  Founded 
1922.    Eastern. 

WORC,  Worcester,  Mass.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  A.  F.  Kleindienst.  Eastern.  Founded 
Feb.  27,  1925. 

WORD,  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Deerfield).  206.6m- 
1480kc.  5000  watts.  Peoples  Pulpit  Association. 
Announcer,  J.  P.  Holmes.  Slogan,  "Watch- 
tower  Station  WORD."  Central.  Founded 
December,  1924. 

WOS,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  475.9m-630kc.  500 
watts  night,  1000  day.  Missouri  State  Market- 
ing Bureau.  Announcer,  Jack  Heiny.  Slogan, 
"Watch  Our  State."    Central.    Founded  1922. 

WOV,  New  York,  N.  Y.  265.3m-1130kc.  1000 
watts.    International  Broadcasting  Corp. 

WOW,  Omaha,  Neb.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts. 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  Announcers,  Ezra 
Mcintosh,  Joe  Eaton,  Eugene  Konecky.  Ma- 
rie Kieny,  Program  Director.  Slogan,  "The 
Omaha  Station."  Central.  Founded  April  2, 
1923. 

WOWO,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  258.5m-1160kc.  10,000 
watts.  Main  Auto  Supply  Co.  Announcers,  Al 
Becker,  Joe  Poehling,  Howard  Ackley,  A.  H. 
Kuckein.    Central.    Founded  April,  1925. 

WPAP,  Palisade,  N.  J.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts. 
Palisade  Amusement  Park.  Annou'ncer,  Perry 
Charles.    Eastern. 

WPAW,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Shortenberg  &  Robinson  Co.  Director, 
R.  K.  Stone.  Slogan,  "The  Cradle  of  American 
Industry."  Eastern.  Opened  January,  1924. 
Reopened  August,  1926. 

WPCC,  Chicago,  111.  526m-570kc.  500  watts.  North 
Shore  Church.  Announcer,  Ralph  E.  Briggs. 
Central.    Founded  July,  1924. 

WPCH,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  370.2m-810kc.  500  watts. 
Assoc.  Broadcasters,  Inc.    Eastern. 

WPEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts  day,  250  watts  night.  Philadelphia 
School  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Slogan,  "First 
Wireless  School  in  America."  Eastern. 
Founded  1908. 

WPG,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  272.6m-1100kc.  5000 
watts.  Municipality  of  Atlantic  City.  Slogan, 
"World's  Playgrounds."  Eastern.  Founded 
Jan.  3,   1924. 

WPOE,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  30  watts. 
Patchogue  Order  of  Elks.    Eastern. 

WPSC,  State  College,  Pa.  243.8m-  1230kc.  500 
watts.  Pa.  State  College.  Announcers,  E.  H. 
Rohrbeck,  K.  L.  Holderman.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  Nittany  Lion."  Eastern.  Founded 
Nov.,  1921. 

WPTF,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  440.9m-680kc.  1000  watts. 
Durham  Life  Ins.  Co.  Slogan,  "We  Protect 
the  Family."  Eastern.  Founded  October  1, 
1927. 

WQAM,  Miami,  Fla.  241.8m-1240kc.  1000  watts. 
Miami  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Frederick 
W.  Mizer,  Dale  James.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Tropical  America."  Eastern.  Founded  Febr. 
1,  1922. 

WQAN,  Scranton,  Pa.  340.7m-880kc.  250  watts. 
Scranton  Times.  Announcer,  T.  V.  Nealon. 
Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Anthracite."  East- 
ern.   Opened  Jan.  8,  1923.     ■ 

WQAO,  Palisade,  N.  J.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts. 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Announcer,  D.  Jones. 
Slogan,  "The  First  Church  Owned  and  Oper- 
ated Broadcasting  Station  in  the  World." 
Founded  1922.    Eastern. 

WQBC,  Utica,  Miss.  220.4m-1360kc.  300  watts. 
Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.    Central. 

WQBJ,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  249.9m-1200kc.  65 
watts.    John  Raikes. 

WQBZ,  Weirton,  W.  Va.  211.1m-1420kc.  60  watts. 
J.  H.  Thompson. 

WRAF,  La  Porte,  Ind.  249.9m- 1200  kc.  100  watts. 
Radio  Club,  Inc.  Announcer,  Charles  Middle- 
ton.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Maple  City." 
Founded  April,  1923.    Central. 

WRAK,  Erie,  Pa.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  C.  R. 
Cummins.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Presque 
Isle."    Eastern.    Founded  1924. 

WRAW,  Reading,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Avenue  Radio  &  Elec.  Shop.  Slogan,  "The 
Schuylkill  Valley  Echo."  Announcer,  C.  M. 
Chafey.    Eastern.    Founded  June  5,  1923. 

WRAX,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  239.9m -1020kc.  250 
watts  daylight.  Berachah  Church,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Walter  S.  Smalley,  Herbert  Hogg. 
Eastern.    Founded  1923. 

WRBI,  Tifton,  Ga.  228.9m-1310kc.  20  watts. 
Kent's  Furniture  and  Music  Store. 

WRBJ,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  199.9m-1500kc.  10 
watts.    Woodruff  Furn.  Co.    Central. 

WRBL,  Columbus,  Ga.  249.9m- 1200kc.  50  watts. 
David  Parmer. 

WRBQ,  Greenville,  Miss.  249.9m -1200kc.  50  watts. 
J.  Pat  Scully. 

WRBT,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.    Wilmington  Radio  Assn. 

WRBU,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
A.  J.  Kirby  Music  Co. 

WRBW,  Columbia,  S.  C.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.    Paul  S.  Fearce. 

WRBX,  Roanoke,  Va.  322.4m-930kc.  250  watts. 
Richmond  Development  Corp, 

WRC,  Washington,  D.  C.  315.6m-950kc.  500  watts. 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  George 
F.  Hicks.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Capitol." 
Eastern. 

WREC,  Memphis,  Tenn.  499.7m-600kc.  500  watts 
night,  1,000  watts  day.  WREC,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Hoyt  B.  Wooten,  S.  D.  Wooten,  Jr., 
Doc  Sunshine,  Bob  Alberty,  Bob  Brooks.  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  Sept.,  1923.  ■ 


WREN,     Lawrence,     Kan.      245.8m-1220kc.      1000 

watts.    Jenny  Wren.    Announcers,  Vernon  H. 

Smith,     Ernest    Pontius.      Central.      Founded 

February,  1927. 
WRHM,   Minneapolis,   Minn.    239.9m-1250kc.     1000 

watts.      Rosedale    Hospital,    Inc.     Announcer, 

Troy  S.  Miller.    Central. 
WRJN,    Racine,  Wis.     218.8m-1370kc.     100   watts. 

Racine  Broadcasting  Corp.    Announcers,  H.  J. 

Newcomb,     Dick     Mann.      Central.      Founded 

Dec.  1,  1926. 
WRK,  Hamilton,  Ohio.    228.9m -1310kc.    100  watts. 

S.  W.  Doran.    Eastern.    Founded  1919. 
WRNY,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Coytesville,  N. 

J.).    296.9m-1010kc.    250  watts.    Aviation  Radio 

Station,  Inc.    Eastern.    Founded  June  12,  1925. 
WRR,    Dallas,    Texas.     234.2m -1280kc.     500   watts. 

City   of    Dallas.     Announcer,    John    Thorwald. 

Slogan,  "City  of  Achievements."    Central. 
WRUF,  Gainesville,  Fla.    204m-1470kc.    5000  watts. 

University  of  Florida.    Announcer,  Chas.  Lee. 
WRVA,  Richmond,  Va.  270.1m-1110kc.  5000  watts. 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  Inc.    Slogan,  "Down  Where 

the    South    Begins."     Announcer,    J.    Robert 

Beadles.    Eastern.    Opened  Nov.  2,  1925. 
WSAI,  Cincinnati,  Ohio   (tr.  at  Mason).    225.4m- 

1330kc.    500  watts.    Operated  by  Crosley  Radio 

Corp. 


Favorites 

^\ZO\J  have  a  favorite 
■^  station,  one  which 
you  like  to  listen  to 
more  than  the  others 
that  come  in  on  your 
loud  speaker.  This  sta- 
tion is  dependent  upon 
you  for  your  support. 
Help  make  it  even  big- 
ger and  better. 

Be  a  booster  for  your 
favorite.  Clip  the  cou- 
pons on  page  3  and 
send  them  today  to 
Gold  Cup  Contest 
Editor, 

RADIO  DIGEST 

510  North  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


WSAJ,  Grove  City,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Grove  City  College.  William  L.  Harmon, 
activities.    Founded  April,  1920. 

WSAN,  Allentown,  Pa.  208.2m-1440kc.  250  watts. 
Allentown  Call  Pub.  Co.  Announcer,  Charles 
Walp.    Eastern. 

WSAR,  Fall  River,  Mass.  206.8m-1450kc.  250 
watts.  Doughty  &  Welch  Elec.  Co.,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Barton  G.  Albert,  Leonard  A.  Mc- 
Grath.    Founded  Jan.,  1923.    Eastern. 

WSAZ,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  516.9m-580kc.  250 
watts.  W.  C.  McKellar.  Announcer,  F.  B. 
Smith.    Eastern.    Founded  January,  1927. 

WSB,  Atlanta,  Ga.  405.2m-740kc.  1000  watts.  At- 
lanta Journal.  Announcer,  Lambdin  Kay.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Voice  of  the  South."    Central. 

WSBC,  Chicago,  111.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100  watts. 
World  Battery  Co.    Central. 

WSBT,  South  Bend,  Ind.  243.8m-1230kc.  500 
watts.  South  Bend  Tribune.  Announcers, 
Leslie  C.  Morehouse  and  Reginald  B.  Martin. 
Founded  April,  1922.     Central. 

WSEA,  Portsmouth,  Va.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts. 
Radio  Corp.  of  Virginia.    Founded  Jan.  7,  1927. 

WSGH— WSDA,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc. 
500  watts.  Amateur  Radio  Specialty  Co.  An- 
nouncer, E.  C.  Rhodes.  Eastern.  Opened 
Nov.  3,  1926. 

WSIS,  Sarasota,  Fla.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts. 
Financial  Journal.  Announcer,  Jack  Dadswell. 
Eastern.,  Founded  1920. 


WSIX,  Springfield,  Tenn.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  638  Tire  and  Vulc.  Co.  Announcer, 
George  H.  Lawrence.  Central.  Founded  Jan. 
7,  1927. 

WSM,  Nashville,  Term.  461.3m-650kc.  5000  watts. 
National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  An- 
nouncers, George  Hay,  Jack  Keefe,  Harry 
Stone.    Founded  Oct.  5,  1925. 

WSMB,  New  Orleans,  La.  227.1m-1320kc.  500 
watts.  Saenger  Theaters,  Inc.,  and  The 
Maison  Blanche  Co.  Announcer,  C.  R.  Ran- 
dall.   Founded  April  21,  1925.    Central. 

WSMK,  Dayton,  Ohio.  526m-570kc.  200  watts. 
S.  M.  Krohn,  Jr.  Slogan,  "The  Home  of  Avi- 
ation."   Central. 

WSPD,  Toledo,  Ohio.  223.7m-1340kc.  500  watts. 
The  Toledo  Broadcasting  Co.  (Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Chain).  Announcers, 
Willard  Rippon,  Dick  Pheatt,  Harry  Han- 
sen, Dwight  Northrup,  Merrill  Pheatt.  Slo- 
gan, ilTbe  Gateway  to  the  Sea."    Eastern. 

WSRO,  Mfddletown,  Ohio.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.  Middletown  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Harry  W.  Fahrlander.  Central. 
Founded  1923. 

WSSH,  Boston,  Mass.  2U.lm-1420kc.  100  watts 
night,  250  watts  day.  Tremont  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church.  Announcer,  Raymond  B.  Meader. 
Eastern.    Founded  June  8,  1924. 

WSUI,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts. 
Univ.  of  Iowa.  Announcer,  Carl  Menzer. 
Founded  Feb.  12,  1924.    Central. 

WSUN-WFLA,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  333.1m- 
900kc.  1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day.  City 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Announcer,  Eddie  Squires. 
Slogan,  "The  Sunshine  City."  Eastern. 
Founded  Nov.  1,  1927. 

WSVS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts. 
Seneca  Vocational  School.  Announcer,  David 
Warnhoff.  Slogan,  "Watch  Seneca  Vocational 
School."    Eastern.    Founded  Nov.  9,  1925. 

WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  526m-570kc.  250  watts. 
Clive  B.  Meredith.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  Central 
New  York."    Eastern.    Founded  1922. 

WTAD,  Quincy,  111.  208.2m- 1440kc.  500  watts. 
Illinois  Stock  Medicine  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Agriculture."  Central. 
Founded  Dec.  29,  1926. 

WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass.  516.9m -580kc.  250 
watts.  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  An- 
nouncer, Chester  Gaylord.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
From  the  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth."  East- 
ern.   Founded  May  1,  1924. 

WTAM— WEAR,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  280.2m-1070kc. 
3500  watts,  WEAR,  1000  watts.  WTAM- 
WEAR,  Inc.  Announcer,  Fred  Ripley.  Founded 
Sept.  26,  1923.    Eastern. 

WTAQ,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  225.4m-1330kc.  1000 
watts.  Gillette  Rubber  Co.  Announcer,  C.  S. 
Van  Gorden.  Slogan,  "Where  Tires  Are 
Quality." 

WTAR— WPOR,  Norfolk,  Va.  384.4m-780kc.  500 
watts.  WTAR  Radio  Corp.  Chief  Announcer 
and  Program  Director,  Blayne  R.  Butcher. 
Announcers,  Fred  Pfahler,  George  Beck,  Joe 
Klucz,  D.  C.  Carr,  Tom  Hanes.  Eastern. 
Founded  Sept.  21,  1923. 

WTAW,  College  Station,  Texas.  267.7m-1120kc. 
500  watts.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas.    Founded  1922.    Central. 

WTAX,  Streator,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  50  watts. 
Williams  Hardware  Co.,  Radio  Division.  Cen- 
tral. 

WTAZ,  Richmond,  Va.  247.8m-1210kc.  1500  watts. 
W.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  and  T.  J.  McQuire. 

WTBO,  Cumberland,  Md.  211.1m-1420kc.  50 
watts.    Cumberland  Elec.  Co. 

WTFI,  Toccoa,  Ga.  206.8m-1450kc.  '250  watts. 
Toccoa  Falls  Institute.  Announcer,  Kelly 
Barnes.    Eastern.    Founded  Oct.  4,  1927. 

WTHS,  Atlanta,  Ga.  228.9m- 1310kc.  100  watts. 
Atlanta  Technological  H.  S. 

WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn.  (499.7m-600kc.  250  watts. 
Temporary  assignment.)  282.8m-1060kc.  50,000 
watts.  Permanent  location.  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  Slogan,  "The  Insurance  City." 
Eastern. 

WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (tr.  at  Brookfield). 
483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day. 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Announcers,  Merrill 
Trapp,  Donald  T.  McNeill,  Merl  Blackburn. 
Richard  B.  Macaulay,  Robt.  D.  Boniel.  Slogan, 
"Voice  of  Wisconsin,  Land  of  Lakes."  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  July  25,  1927. 

WTNT,  Nashville,  Tenn.  201.2m-1490kc.  5000 
watts.  WTNT  Broadcasters.  Announcer, 
Fred  Waldrum.  Founded  Feb.  24,  1924.  Cen- 
tral. 

WTOC,  Savannah,  Ga.  212.6m-1410kc.  1000  watts 
day,  500  watts  night.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Savannah. 

WWAE,  Hammond,  Ind.  249.9m- 1200kc.  100  watts. 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Courier. 

WWJ,  Detroit,  Mich.  325.9m-920kc.  1000  watts. 
The  Detroit  News.  Announcers,  E.  L.  Ty- 
son, F.  P.  Wallace,  Lynn  Gearhart.  Eastern.' 
Founded  Aug.,  1920. 

WWL,  New  Orleans,  La.  352.7m-850kc.  5000 
watts.  Loyola  Univ.  Announcer,  Jean  Pas- 
quet.    Central.    Founded  March  31,  1922. 

WWNC,  Asheville,  N.  C.  526m-570kc.  1000  watts. 
Citizens  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Radio 
Voice  of  Asheville  Citizen."  Gen.  Mgr.,  G.  O. 
Shepherd.  Program  Dir.,  Stanley  Cross.  Com'l 
Mgr.,  Clyde  Smith.  Promotion  Mgr.,  Earnest 
Tappe.    Eastern.    Founded  Febr.  21,  1927. 

WWRL,  Woddside,  N.  Y.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts.  W.  H.  Reuman.  Founded  Aug.  15, 
1926. 

WWVA,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  258.5m-1160kc.  250 
watts.  West  Va.  Broadcasting  Corp.  Eastern. 
Founded  Dec.  6,  1926. 


RADIO     DICES  T— Illustrated 
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^yVew freedom jrorn  care 

th  KELVIN ATOR 


Wl 


super-automatic  refrigeration 


KELVINATORS 
ARE  PRICED 
AS   LOW  AS 


*I85 

P.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


Tune  in  on  the 
Ke  I  vi  n  a  t  o  r 
broadcast 
through  39 
radio  stations 
Friday  evening, 
November  22. 
See  your  local 
programs. 

^v^      ,^    ^^ 


OF  course  you  want  quick 
freezing  of  ice  cubes  and 
delicious  desserts  . . .  foods  kept 
cool,  fresh  and  healthfully  pure 
for  your  table  . . .  every  modern 
home  demands  these  things  from 
electric  refrigeration. 

With  the  new  Super-Automatic 
Kelvinator  you  won't  need  to 
worry  or  watch  over  your  refrig- 
erator to  obtain  these  benefits. 

For  Kelvinator,  never  deviating 
from  its  path  of  making  electric 
refrigeration  even  more  conven- 
ient, more  trouble-free,  and  more 
economical,  has  designed  its 
newest  product  to  be  100% 
automatic    in  operation. 

A    new   Kelvinator  discovery — 


Ice-O-Thermic  Tubes — makes 
possible  far  faster  freezing  of  ice 
cubes.  Frozen  in  special  fast- 
freezing  trays,  ice  and  delicious 
desserts  are  prepared  in  an 
amazingly  brief  period.  Yet  food 
compartments  remain  always  at 
the  same  safe  temperature  be- 
tween 40  and  50  degrees — 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 

In  the  larger  Kelvinator  models 
you  even  obtain  a  separate  cold 
storage  compartment  where  fish, 
game,  etc.,  may  be  kept  for 
indefinite  periods. 

Each  complete  new  Kelvinator — 
and  they  art  priced  as  low  as 
$185  f.  o.  b.  Detroit — has  a 
cabinet  of  sturdy  meta!  construc- 
tion, porcelain  lined  throughout. 


Chromium-plated  and  butler 
nickel  hardware  in  dull  finish, 
adds  to  the  attractive  appearance 
and   durability  of  these  models. 


A  Different  Christmas  — 

A  Different  Future  — 

For  the  Whole  Family 

Wives  and  husbands  all  over 
America  will  provide  future  food 
healthfulnessand  food  economy 
by  installing  the  new  Kelvinator 
for  the  family's  Christmas.  Under 
Kelvinator's  ReDisCo  monthly 
budget  plan,  the  family  budget 
will  hardly  be  disturbed  by  the 
modest  cost  of  installation.  See 
all  the  new  Kelvinators  now,  and 
be  sure  to  order  the  size  you 
need  in  your  home  for  Christmas. 


KELVINATOR   CORPORATION,    14251    PLYMOUTH    ROAD,    DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Kelvinator  of  Canada,  limited,  London,  Ont.  Kelvinator  limited,  London,  England 
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Dolores  and  Her  Lucky  Star 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

query  awakened  me  from  my  rosy  dream.  I  suddenly  became 
cold  and  nervous.  A  terrifying  thought  presented  itself.  What 
if  my  recitation  should  be  a  failure?  Joyous  anticipation  of 
my  debut,  dreams  of  triumph  had  kept  away  real  thinking,  had 
banished  serious  thoughts.  I  could  only  dream — dream  of  the 
triumph  which  I  was  so  certain  would  be  mine.  But  now  it 
all  came  to  me.  I  recalled  having  read  of  the  great  celebrities 
of  the  day  who  had  lost  their  voices  when  they  faced  the 
mike — that  cold  and  impersonal  bit  of  steel  had  frightened 
stars  who  appeared  nightly  before  vast  palaces  of. people.  My 
dreams  of  triumph  vanished,  and  were  replaced  by  thoughts 
of  fear,  of  failure — how  they  tormented  me! 

A  FEW  minutes  before  the  eventful  moment,  I  was  admitted 
into  the  great  spacious  broadcasting  room  of  the  WSMB 
station.  I  felt  more  at  ease  when  I  stepped  across  the  room  on 
rarest  of  rugs  which  seemed  like  velvet  beneathrny  feet — even 
more  at  ease  when  Mr.  Randall  greeted  me  cordially  and  intro- 
duced me  to  the  other  artists  who  would  "go  on  the  air"  that 
evening.  I  sat  back  in  the  deep  cushioned  chair  and  sighed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Everyone  chatted  animatedly — there  was  no  need 
of  fear,  I  tried  to  assure  myself  encouragingly. 

Then,  there  was  a  hushed  silence  throughout  the  room.  The 
program  was  about  to  begin.  The  announcer  sat  before  the 
microphone  and  announced  the  pianist  who  would  open  the 
program.  She  stepped  to  the  piano  and  played  delightfully 
without  a  sign  of  fear.  Then  I  realized  why  she  had  laughed 
and  chatted,  the  piano  was  several  feet  from  the  mike  and  a 
fond  relative  was  standing  by  her  turning  the  pages  of  her 
music,  just  as  though  she  were  in  the  drawing  room  of  her 
home.  I  was  seized  with  another  fit  of  anxiety;  fear  ...  it 
would  be  different  with  me.  I  would  have  to  face  the  mike, 
and  alone.  No  one  could  help  me  recite.  I  watched  her  closely 
and  anxiously,  scanning  her  features  for  a  sign  of  fear,  but  she 
was  smiling — perfectly  at  ease. 

I  wanted  to  run  somewhere  —  you  understand  that  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  fright — and  in  a  frenzy  of  intense  fear  I 
heard  Mr.  Randall  introduce  me  "over  the  air"  to  my  unseen 
audience.  It  was  a  charming  and  beautiful,  if  not  flattering, 
presentation,  but  I  could  not  feel  proud  or  thrilled  at  the 
moment  ...  I  was  frightened,  just  "scared  stiff." 

WHEN  I  walked  to  the  microphone  I  could  feel  my  legs 
trembling  beneath  me,  then  my  whole  body  grew  shaky. 
At  that  moment  I  thought  of  all  the  articles  I  had  read  on 
great  opera  stars  and  actresses  who  had  suffered  from  Radio 
fright.  If  they  failed — what  chance  had  I?  I,  who  would  blush 
when  reciting  a  little  poem  before  a  classroom.  These  thoughts 
presented  themselves  rapidly,  one  after  another;  singers'  voices 
had  cracked,  actresses  had  stopped  short  in  the  beginning  of 
their  recitation  —  they  had  experienced  that  terrible  ordeal, 
"Radio  fright."  I  was  ashamed,  embarrassed,  I  knew  I  would 
squeak,  stop  suddenly,  burst  out  crying,  and  the  thousands  of 
people  listening  in — my  friends  in  the  city  who  had  formed 
little  parties  and  were  listening  in — my  friends  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  whom  I  had  proudly  wired  to  listen  in  on  my 
dreamed-of  triumph.  I  could  picture  their  faces — a  blurred 
picture  of  their  dismay,  disappointed  at  my  failure,  appeared 
before  my  eyes.  They  would  hear  me  fail.  God,  but  I  suffered 
mentally.  I  wanted  to  cry — to  run — to  hide — to  do  anything 
but  sit  there  and  recite  stanza  after  stanza  of  a  poem — a  poem 
which  should  be  read  with  feeling — a  poem  dedicated  to  the 
dearest  and  most  touching  subject  in  the  world — mothers! 

I  know  you  are  wondering  why  I  had  so  much  time  to  think 
when  I  was  already  announced  and  sitting  in  the  chair  of 
horrors  (should  I  say?)  facing  the  mike.  I  did  not.  One  can 
think  much  and  fast  in  a  matter  of  moments  and  especially 
moments  like  this.  Then  the  announcer  insisted  that  I  begin — 
he,  I  presume,  noticed  my  hesitancy.  He  knew  I  was  frightened. 
I  could  hear  the  voices  around  me  whispering  .  .  .  that  made 
matters  worse.  Then  again,  I  heard  the  announcer's  request, 
"Speak."    And  I  began! 

All  the  tears  that  I  tried  to  suppress,  the  pathos  of  fear, 
stuck  in  my  throat.  I  could  feel  them  almost  choking  me,  but 
I  spoke,  fighting  back  the  tears,  my  fingers  trembling — the 
poem  I  knew  so  well  was  forgotten.  Fortunately,  I  had  writ- 
ten down  the  lines  and  read  it  from  the  paper.  Oh,  those  lines, 
I  could  barely  believe  it  was  my  voice  that  echoed  in  the  great 
room — quivering  so,  all  through  the  poem  ...  I  could  hear 
the  wistfulness  resounding,  crying  out  the  lines.  I  wanted  to 
stop,  to  burst  into  tears,  but  I  would  not  give  up.  I  kept  on  .  .  . 
and  when  I  finished,  the  announcer  came  up  to  me  and  ex- 
claimed, "You  did  wonderful — your  voice  just  trembled  with 
emotion!"  The  other  artists  crowded  about  me,  showering  me 
with  compliments  and  felicitations.  I  was  bewildered  with  joy. 
I  could  not  speak  or  thank  them  for  the  compliments.  I  only 
smiled.  The  poem  was  a  wistful  one  and  the  quivering  of  my 
voice  added  to  the  wistful  beauty  of  it.  My  Radio  debut  was 
over  .  .  .  and  a  success. 


Congratulations  came  from  everywhere,  almost.  By  phone. 
By  letter.  By  telegraph.  And  in  person.  Even  people  whom  I 
did  not  know  wrote  me  letters  of  praise.  Many  of  my  intimate 
friends  asked,  "But  Dolores,  how  did  you  do  it,  so  composedly, 
so  natural?  Your  voice  sounded  so  beautiful.  You  said  it  with 
so  much  feeling."  My  Mother  said  my  dramatic  ability  sur- 
prised her.  I  could  not  tell  them  how  I  did  it.  I  only  smiled 
again.  But  that  night  I  cried  joyously  over  my  greatest 
triumph,  and  do  you  wonder  why  I  smile  graciously  when  I 
look  up  to  the  heavens,  for  now  I  know  my  friend  was  right — 
my  success — my  triumphs — I  owe  them  all — to  my  lucky  star! 

Night  Club  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

MADGE:  Don't  talk  that  way,  Ted.  Just  because  you  don't 
like  Jack  is  no  reason  why  you  have  to  insult  him!  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don't  think  he  ever  did  all  the  things  you  say  he  did. 

TED:    Well,  your  father  seemed  to  think  he  did. 

MADGE:    Dad  might  be  wrong,  too. 

TED:  Let's  see — he  forbade  you  to  see  Wilson  any  more, 
didn't  he? 

MADGE:    Yes. 

TED:     What'd  he  tell  you  about  him  then? 

MADGE:     He  said— 

TED:    Well? 

MADGE:  He  said  that  Jack  had  done  some  things  that  were 
considered  bad  practice  by  newspaper  men  and  unethical  by 
gentlemen. 

TED:  Well — since  your  father's  managing  editor  of  the 
"Clarion,"  his  word's  good  enough  for  me,  and  it  ought  to  be 
for  you  for  two  reasons.  Now  let's  forget  about  Jack  Wilson 
for  a  while  and  see  what's  going  on  here.  Look — there's  the 
quartet  coming  out  to  sing. 

MADGE:  Yes — I  know  all  of  those  boys.  Jack  used  to 
room  with 

TED:  Aw — iorget  Jack!  You're  here  with  me  tonight.  Let's 
listen  to  this  song,  eh? 

MADGE:    All  right,  Ted. 

MUSIC:  QUARTET  SINGS  No.  2  THROUGH  WITH- 
OUT BREAK  ( ). 

TED:    They  sing  very  well,  don't  they? 

MADGE:  Yes.  They're  awfully  nice  boys.  Jack  introduced 
me  to  all  of  them. 

TED:   There  you  go  again.   Jack,  Jack,  Jack! 

JACK:  That's  right!  Speak  of  the  devil  and  he  always 
appears' 


MADGE:    Jack! 

TED:    Well — -Wilson — what're  you  doing  here? 

JACK:   I  don't  know  if  that's  any  concern  of  yours,  Droman. 

TED:  Oh — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wilson!  I  was  just  being 
a  little  solicitous  as  to  your 

MADGE:  Ted!  Jack!  Don't  stand  there  arguing.  Every- 
body in  the  place  is  looking  at  you.    Sit  down  here,  Jack. 

TED:  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  me  leave,  so  that  you  can 
talk  to  your  ex-sweetheart.  But  don't  let  your  father  catch  you 
talking  to  him.   You  know  how  he  feels  about  it. 

JACK:    Listen  here,  Droman,  you 

MADGE:  Ted!  Stop  talking  like  that.  You  donH  want  these 
people  to  think  you're  fighting,  do  you?  Jack — sit  down — we 
don't  want  to  make  a  scene. 

TED:  Yes — do  sit  down,  Wilson.  I'll  buy  you  a  sandwich. 
Perhaps  you're  hungry. 

JACK:  And  even  if  I  were  hungry,  I  wouldn't  eat  your  food. 
I  came  over  to  get  Madge  to  dance  with  me. 

TED:  In  your  condition?  You're  boiled  to  the  ears,  Wilson. 
You  wouldn't  ask  her  to  dance  with  you  when  you're  like  that, 
would  you? 

JACK:  I  can  manage  my  own  affairs,  I  guess,  Droman.  Will 
you  dance  with  me,  Madge? 

MADGE:    Why — yes,  Jack,  I'll  dance  with  you. 

JACK:  Good.  Don't  worry  about  us,  Droman.  I  may  be  a 
little  bit  under  the  weather,  but  she's  better  off  dancing  with 
me  that  way  than  with  you  under  any  conditions.    Come  on,  Madge. 

TED:   You  dirty  dog!    I'll  get  you,  yet. 

MUSIC:    ORCHESTRA  UP  FULL  UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

NICK:    Hello,  Droman. 

TED:    Nick  Polis!   How  come  you're  here? 

NICK:   You  know  well  enough  why  I'm  here! 

TED:    Well — yeah.    You  kind  of  surprised  me,  though, 
didn't  expect  that  you'd  be  rolling  in  so  early. 

NICK:    Sometimes  it's  a  good  idea  to  go  places  ahead 
time.    You  can  find  out  a  lot  of  things. 

TED:   Why — what  do  you  mean,  Nick? 

NICK:  Listen,  Wilson1 — I  know  your  game.  Don't  try  to 
pull  any  of  that  ignorant  stuff. 

TED:  Why — what's  the  matter,  Nick?  I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.    Has  something  gone  wrong? 

NICK:   Yeh.   Plenty. 

TED:   Well — I've  been  able  to  help  you  out  of  a  lot  of  tight 
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places — maybe   I   can  do  something  for 
you  this  time,  eh? 

NICK:  It's  not  what  you  can  do  for 
me,  Wilson — it's  what  you've  done  to 
me! 

TED:  If  you're  trying  to  insinuate 
that  I  squealed  on  you — 

NICK:  Yeh.  That's  what  I  mean. 
Listen — you  knew  I  was  bringing  a  load 
of  booze  in  here  tonight,  didn't  you? 

TED:  Sure— I  knew  that.  You  told 
me  the  other  day,  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  uptown  gang. 

NICK:  Yeh.  You  were  the  only  one 
that  knew  it,  except  the  boss  here,  and 
the  driver. 

TED:  All  right — but  what  are  you 
driving  at? 

NICK:  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
anything  about  the  cops  that  are  hang- 
ing around  here  tonight? 

TED:   Cops?   No— what  cops? 

NICK:  Sure  you  don't  know  what 
they're  doing  there? 

TED:  Say  listen,  Nick — we've  always 
played  the  game  together,  haven't  we? 
Haven't  I  got  your  protection  for  you 
when  you  couldn't  get  it  yourself? 

NICK:  Yeah. 

TED:  Didn't  I  frame  a  story  about 
the  uptown  gang  in  the  "Clarion"  so  that 
they'd  all  get  run  in  and  have  to  make 
a  new  start — and  didn't  you  get  most 
of  their  business  while  they  were  about 
it?  Didn't  I  tell  you  about  the  new  gag 
I'm  going  to  work  on  'em,  so  that  they 
can't  even  land  a  load  of  liquor?  So 
what's  all  this  business  about  cops? 

NICK:  Don't  try  to  bluff  me  with  that 
business,  Droman.  Oh,  sure,  you  got  me 
protection — .  You  been  running  stories 
to  get  the  uptown  gang  out  of  the  way — 
sure.  But  now  you're  playing  a  double 
cross  game,  and  it  don't  work,  see? 

TED:  What  do  you  mean,  double 
cross? 

NICK:  Well — I  happen  to  got  some 
friends  on  the  force  myself.  One  of  'em 
tipped  me  off  that  you'd  put  the  cops 
wise  to  the  load  I  was  bringing  in  here 
tonight,  so  you  could  be  here  to  get 
the  biggest  prohibition  story  of  the  sea- 
son. I  got  all  the  dope,  see?  You  got 
scared  of  the  uptown  gang,  and  so  you 
decided  to  make  a  big  splurge  all  over 
the  front  page  about  me,  eh?  How  much 
is  Hannman  paying  you  for  this,  Dro- 
man? 

TED:  Say — listen,  Nick— you  don't 
think  I'd  go  back  on  an  old  friend  like 
you,  do  you? 

NICK:  I  don't  have  to  think.  I  know. 
Your  stories  have  gone  to  your  head, 
Droman.  I  know  about  how  you  framed 
Jack  Wilson,  and — 

TED:  Shut  up,  you  fool!  Do  you  want 
everybody  around  here  to  hear  you? 

NICK:  Looks  like  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  now.  They're  going  to  read  a 
big  story  in  the  paper  tomorrow,  Dro- 
man, but  you're  not  going  to  write  it, 
see.  If  one  of  these  cops  tries  to  inter- 
fere with  me  getting  this  stuff  in,  I'll 
come  in  here  and  pump  you  so  full  of 
holes  they  won't  recognize  you  down  at 
the  "Clarion."   That's  all  I've  got  to  say! 

TED:  Hey,  listen.  Come  back  here. 
Come  here!  Ugh! 

MUSIC:  ORCHESTRA  FULL  UP 
UNTIL  CUE   ( ). 

MADGE:  Jack!  Why  did  you  get 
this — this  way? 

JACK:  Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to 
tell  you? 

MADGE:    Why,  yes,  of  course. 

JACK:  Then  come  on  over  here  and 
sit  down  at  this  table  in  the  corner  a 
minute.  I  can't  talk  to  you  when  we're 
dancing. 

MADGE:    But  Jack— 
JACK:    You    said    you'd    give    me    a 
chance   to   explain.    Your   father's    pre- 


vented me  up  to  now,  so  please  give  me 
a  chance,  Madge. 

MADGE:  Well  — all  right.  I'll  sit 
down  with  you  for  a  minute.  But  we 
mustn't  sit  here  long,  because  Ted'll  be 
coming  around  and  making  a  fuss. 

JACK:  Here— this's  all  right.  Sit 
here. 

MADGE  (Pause):  Now  — what  are 
you  going  to  tell  me? 

JACK:  First  of  all  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you. 

MADGE:  Jack!  Don't  say  that  when 
— when  you're  drunk! 

JACK:  I  may  be  a  little  bit  lit,  Madge 
— but  I'm  never  in  such  a  bad  way  that 
I  don't  think  of  that.  Besides  —  that's 
one  reason  why  I  am  like  this. 

MADGE:    What  do  you  mean? 

JACK:  Oh — it  sounds  like  the  old 
gag— being  driven  to  drink.  But  that's 
about  what  it  amounts  to. 

MADGE:   Well— 

JACK:  Oh  — Madge  —  I  tried  every 
way  to  see  you  after — after  it  happened. 
But  they  wouldn't  let  me.  Your  father 
told  me  he'd  never  let  me  speak  to  you 
again.  They  wouldn't  let  me  talk  to  you 
on  the  phone.  I  tried  everything,  but  I 
couldn't  see  you. 

MADGE:  How  did  you  know  I  would 
want  to  see  you,  Jack? 

JACK:  I  knew  that  if  I  could  have  a 
chance  to  explain  things  you  would 
want  to  see  me  again.  That's  why  I 
tried  so  hard  to  reach  you. 

MADGE:  Then  —  if  you  have  some- 
thing that  you  can  explain — don't  you 
think  you'd  better  get  it  over  with? 

JACK:  Yes.  Well — you  know  why  I 
was  fired  from  the  "Clarion,"  don't  you, 
Madge? 

MADGE:  I  heard  some  of  the  rea- 
sons, yes. 

JACK:  Well  —  it  was  a  mistake.  I 
didn't  do  the  things  that  I  was  fired  for! 
It  was — framed. 

MADGE:   Framed? 

JACK:  Yes.  And  your  little  fair  haired 
boy  friend  was  the  one  who  framed  me! 

MADGE:   Ted? 

JACK:  Yes.  Oh — I  can't  prove  any- 
thing on  him,  I  know  that.  That's  what 
makes  it  so  hard  to  take.  But  I  know 
he  did  it.  He  bragged  to  me  that  he 
did! 

MADGE:  I  don't  believe  it,  Jack.  I 
can't  see  why  Ted  should  do  anything 
like  that  to  you. 

JACK:  That  isn't  hard  to  figure  out. 
You're  the  reason. 

MADGE:   What  do  you  mean? 

JACK:  Well— Ted  knew  that  while 
you  were  going  around  with  both  of  us, 
there  wasn't  clear  sailing.  He  knew  that 
if  I  was  put  out  of  the  way,  and  if  your 
father  was  led  to  believe  I  was  crooked, 
he'd  have  the  field  all  to  himself.  So — 
he  did  the  snake-in-the-grass  act,  framed 
me  up  for  something  I  didn't  do,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

MADGE:  But  Jack  —  I  can't  believe 
that  Ted  ever  did  that. 

JACK:  Perhaps  not,  but  he  did.  So 
far,  he's  been  getting  away  with  it.  But 
no  more.  I'm  going  to  get  him,  now. 
I  don't  know  how — but  I  am! 

MADGE:  Jack!  You're  not  going  to 
do  anything — 

JACK:  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going 
to  do — but  it'll  be  pretty  ample  pay  for 
what  he  did  to  me.  Well — that's  all  I 
have  to  explain,  Madge\  I  hoped — I  sort 
of  hoped  you'd  believe  in  me,  but — 

MADGE:  I  think  I  do  believe  at  least 
part  of  what  you  say,  Jack.  But  we 
mustn't  stay  here.  Ted'll  be  over  look- 
ing for  me.   Let's  go  back. 

JACK:  All  right,  Madge  .  .  .  wait  a 
minute.  W«  .can't  go  back  yet.  There's 
that  quarte/omming  out  to  sing  again. 
We'll  havffof  myait  until  they're  off  the 
floor.         /ut  was 
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MADGE:   Well— all  right. 
MUSIC:   QUARTET  SINGS  NEXT 
NUMBER  THROUGH.  RUNS  ( ). 

TED:  Well — you've  been  away  a  long 
time.  I  thought  you'd  eloped  with  your 
pickled  boy-friend,  Madge. 

JACK:  Yeah?  And  what  if  she  had? 
What's  that  to  you? 

TED:  It's  plenty  to  me,  Wilson. 
When  I'm  escorting  a  lady,  it's  my  busi- 
ness to  see  that  she  isn't  bothered  by — 
bums! 

MADGE:  Please— Ted— Jack!  Don't 
talk  that  way  to  each  other.  At  least  you 
might  both  remember  that  I'm  here. 

JACK:  I'm  sorry,  Madge.  .  .  .  Well — 
I'll  have  to  be  going  along.  I'll  see  you 
soon,  Madge. 

TED:  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  you  won't 
see  her  soon.  You'd  better  find  a  nice 
warm  speakeasy  and  curl  up  in  it — 

JACK:  Yeah.  I'll  see  you  there.  Good 
bye,  Madge. 

MADGE:  Good  bye,  Jack.  {Pause.) 
Ted  —  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  those 
things  to  Jack.  Everybody  has  times 
when  things  aren't  going  right. 

TED:  Yeah?  He's  been  handing  you 
that  line,  eh?  And  you've  fallen  for  it! 
Listen  —  you  know  that  since  he  was 
fired  off  the  "Clarion"  he's  tried  to  hook 
up  with  every  other  paper  in  New  York, 
don't  you?    And  failed! 

MADGE:   Why? 

TED:  Because  if  you  once  get  a  repu- 
tation like  he's  got  in  the  newspaper 
business,  you  might  as  well  pack  up  and 
beat  it  for  the  sticks.  There  isn't  a  city 
editor  in  the  city'd  look  at  him! 

MADGE:  I  think  he'll  get  back,  some- 
day. 

TED:  Then  you've  got  another  think 
coming.  Listen,  Madge — let's  not  sit  and 
talk  about  that  bozo.  I  want  to  talk 
about  us. 

MADGE:    Well— 

TED:  Madge — I  want  you  to  marry 
me! 

MADGE:  But— Ted— 

TED:  You  know  I'm  crazy  about  you, 
Madge — I  always  have  been. 

MADGE:  Yes— I  think  you're  fond 
of  me,  Ted.  But  I  don't  love  you — any 
more  than  you  love  me. 

TED:  Of  course  I  love  you,  Madge! 
Don't  you  know  that? 

MADGE:  No— I  don't  think  you  do, 
Ted.  You're  not  the  kind  who  can  really 
love  any  girl.  I'd  want  to  be  much  more 
sure  of  anyone  I  was  to  marry  than  I 
could  be  of  you. 

TED:  Listen,  Madge — you  don't  still 
care  for  Jack  Wilson,  do  you? 

MADGE:    Perhaps. 

TED:  I  don't  think  you're  that  fool- 
ish. He's  a  total  loss,  that  bird — just  a 
bum.  Your  father  would  raise  the  very 
devil  if  he  thought  you  were  playing 
around  with  him.  I  think  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  tell  him — too. 

MADGE:  Then— since  that's  the  way 
you  feel  about  it,  suppose  we  stop  talk- 
ing about  it.    Will  you  dance  with  me? 

TED:  Why — yes,  I  guess  so.  I  sort 
of  hated  to  go  out  on  the  floor — I  mean 
— there's  someone  that  I  want  to  see, 
and — 

MADGE:  What  are  you  so  nervous 
about,  Ted?  Why  don't  you  want  to  get 
out  on  the  floor? 

TED:  Well — you  see — oh,  it's  noth- 
ing. We'll  dance — and  I  can  see  this 
fellow  later  on.   Come  on  I 

MUSIC:  ORCHESTRA  UP  FULL 
UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

MADGE:  I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  of  you,  Ted.  All  the  time  we 
were  dancing,  you  were  looking  around. 
Why  are  you  so  nervous  tonight? 

TED :    Oh— I  just— well,  I  don't  want 
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to  miss  this  fellow  I'm  supposed  to  see. 
I  think  I'll  take  a  turn  around  and  see 
if  I  can  find  him.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you,  Madge? 

MADGE:  Well— no.  Not  if  you'll 
hurry  back. 

TED:  I  won't  be  long.  I  just  want  to 
go  over  there  on — 

BIZ:  TWO  OR  THREE  SHOTS 
IN  RAPID  SUCCESSION,  AS  FROM 
AN  AUTOMATIC  AT  NOT  TOO 
CLOSE  RANGE. 

TED:   Ohhhhh! 

MADGE:  Ted!  What's  the  matter? 
Where  did  those  shots  come  from?  Oh! 
You're  hurt!    Some  cne  has  shot  you! 

BIZ:  CROWD  NOISE  BUILDS  UP. 

TED  (In  agony) :  Take  me  —  some- 
where! 

MADGE:  Yes,  Ted,  yes.  I'll  get 
somebody  to  take  you  outside.  Wait  a 
minute — I'll  be  right  back! 

MUSIC:  ORCHESTRA  FULL  UP 
UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

SLEEPY:  Wait  a  minute,  there. 
Don't  go  out  that  door  yet.  .  .  .  Oh! 
It's  Jack  Wilson. 

JACK:    Sleepy  Jennings! 

SLEEPY:  Yeah.  What're  you  scared 
of,  Jack?  You  heard  those  shots,  didn't 
you? 

JACK:  Yeah,  I  heard  'em.  But  I  fig- 
ured I  wouldn't  be  much  use  here,  since 
1— 

SLEEPY:  Yeah  — I  know.  It  was 
tough  that  they  fired  you  off  the 
"Clarion."  We  always  thought  you  was 
one  of  the  best  police  reporters  they 
had.    Well — what  about  this  shootin'? 

JACK:  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.    I  was  just  on  my  way  out,  and — 

SLEEPY:  Been  drinkin'  a  bit,  haven't 
you,  Wilson?  You  know — it  seems  darn 
funny_  to  me  that  you'd  be  leavin'  this 
place  just  when  they  was  a  shootin'  goin' 
on. 

JACK:  Yeah. 

SLEEPY:  Just  as  a  matter  of  form,  I 
think  I'd  better  look  you  over  before 
you  leave. 

JACK:  If  you  think  I'm  mixed  up  in 
this,  Sleepy,  you're  crazy. 

SLEEPY:  Yeah?  So's  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  asylums.  Let's  see  your  pockets. 
.  .  .  A-ha!  Carryin'  a  gun,  eh?  You 
know  I  think  you'd  better  come  into  the 
back  room  with  me.  I  just  saw  'em 
carryin'  Ted  Droman  in  there,  shot.  I 
happen  to  remember  that  you  and  Ted 
aren't  speakin'.  Come  along  with  me, 
boy. 

MUSIC:  ORCHESTRA  FULL  UP 
UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

MADGE:   Jack! 

JACK:  It's  all  right,  Madge,  don't 
worry. 

MADGE:  Who  is  that  man  with  you? 

SLEEPY:  I'm  Jennings,  from  head- 
quarters.   Is  Droman  hurt  badly? 

MADGE:  I'm  afraid  so.  He's  un- 
conscious. 

SLEEPY:   Yeah.   Bad  business. 

JACK:  Sleepy — how  did  you  happen 
to  be  so  near  here  tonight? 

SLEEPY:  We  was  watchin'  the  place, 
anyway.  We'd  been  tipped  off  that  Nick 
Polis  was  goin'  to  drive  in  a  load  of 
booze,  so  we  was  sent  out  to  get  it  if 
he  tried  to  get  it  in. 

JACK:  Who  tipped  you  off ? 

SLEEPY:  I  don't  know.  It  came 
from  the  chief's  desk. 

JACK:  Look  here — Sleepy.  I  don't 
care  if  you're  watching  me  on  suspicion 
—but  I'm  going  to  find  the  bird  that 
killed   Droman.    I   know   more   than   to 


try  and  get  away  from*  this  place — you 
know  that.  Ca-n  I  go  out  to.  the  club  a 
minute? 

SLEEPY:  Yeah  —  I  guess  so.  But 
don't  try  any  funny  business.  The  place 
is  surrounded,  you  know. 

JACK:  Yes — I  know.  I'll  see  you  in 
a  minute. 

MUSIC:  UP  SOFTLY  FOR  A 
WHILE,  UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

SLEEPY:  They  got  your  boy  friend, 
all  right,  Miss  Eastman. 

MADGE:    Yes. 

SLEEPY:    Got  any  idea  who  did  it? 

MADGE:   Why— no. 

SLEEPY:  You  don't  sound  very  con- 
vincing. Do  you  think  Jack  Wilson  did 
it? 

MADGE:    No— no! 

SLEEPY:  What're  you  gettin'  so  ex- 
cited about.  I'm  just  trying  to  find  out 
who  pulled  this. 

MADGE:  Naturally  I'm  excited, 
when  the  man  I'm  with  is  shot  down 
right  beside  me. 

SLEEPY:  You  don't  think  Wilson 
did  it,  though?  He  and  Droman  was 
on  the  outs,  wasn't  they? 

MADGE:    Why— 

SLEEPY:    Wasn't  they? 

MADGE:   Yes — I  suppose  so. 

SLEEPY:  Yeah.  And  I  found  a  gun 
on  Wilson.    Looks  kinda  bad  for  him. 

MADGE:  I  know  it.  But  he  didn't  do 
it.  I  know  he  didn't.  I'm  going  out  in 
the  other  room  a  minute — I'll  see  you 
later. 

SLEEPY:  I'll  go  along  with  you  as 
far  as  the  door. 

MUSIC:  ORCHESTRA  FULL  UP 
UNTIL  CUE  ( ). 

SLEEPY:  All  right,  Wilson.  I  guess 
you've  been  running  around  out  here 
long  enough. 

JACK:  I've  got  it,  Sleepy,  I've  got 
it! 

SLEEPY:  Yeah?  What  have  you 
got? 

JACK:  I've  got  the  story!  It's  the 
biggest  thing  that's  been  broken  on  a 
front  page  in  months!  Wait'll  I  get  to 
the  phone — I'm  going  to  get  it  to  the 
"Clarion"  in  time  for  the  last  edition! 

SLEEPY:  No  — I'm  sorry,  Wilson, 
but  that  gag  doesn't  work.  You're  not 
working  for  the  "Clarion"  any  more, 
you  know.  I  can't  let  you  call  out  of 
here,  since  your  under  arrest. 

JACK:  But  listen,  Sleepy — I've  got  to 
call.  I've  got  to  get  this  scoop  to  the 
"Clarion."  Droman  can't  cover  it — he's 
out!    Somebody's  got  to  get  it  to  'em! 

SLEEPY:  Those  are  orders,  boy.  I 
can't  let  you  phone  until  we  prove  that 
you  didn't  shoot  Droman. 

JACK:  But— I've  got  to  make  the  last 
edition.    I  can  just  make  it  if  I  call  now. 

SLEEPY:  I  said  no — and  I  mean  no! 
Now  pipe  down,  see.  Go  on  in  the  back 
room,  and  I'll  be  in  in  a  minute. 

MUSIC:  UP  BRIEFLY  UNTIL 
CUE  ( ). 

JACK:    Madge! 

MADGE:    Yes,  Jack. 

JACK:  Madge— you  don't  think  I  did 
it,  do  you? 

MADGE:  No— I  don't  think  you  did. 
But  they  don't  know  who  did,  and  they'll 
suspect  you  until  they  can  find  the  one 
who  shot  Ted. 

JACK:  I  know  who  shot  him!  I've 
got  the  story.  But  I  can't  give  it  to  Jen- 
nings yet — hell  kill  it  for  the  "Clarion." 
We've  got  to  get  a  scoop  on  this  thing, 
Madge  —  and  Jennings  won't  let  me 
touch  a  phone.  There's  about  two  min- 
utes to  make  the  last  edition — and  if  we 
don't  make  it,  we're  sunk.  The  "Echo's" 


dead-line  is  a  half  hour  later  than  the 
"Clarion's,"  and  they'll  get  it! 

MADGE:  You  know  who  shot  him, 
Jack? 

JACK:  Yes — I  got  the  whole  yarn. 
But  that's  all  the  good  it  does  me. 

MADGE:  Here  comes  Jennings  back 
again.    I'll  be  back  in  a  minute. 

JACK:  Where're  you  going?  —  Say 
listen,  Sleepy — I've  got  to  get  this  thing 
to  the  "Clarion."  Can't  I  just  phone  it 
in,  if  you  stand  beside  me? 

SLEEPY:  Orders  is  orders,  boy,  I'm 
sorry. 

JACK:  What  time  is  it — let's  see  your 
watch.  Mine's  in  hock.  Yeah — I  thought 
so.  One  minute  to  go  to  cover  the  dead 
line. 

SLEEPY:  Shut  up  a  minute!  Dro- 
man's  moving!  He's  trying  to  say  some- 
thing. 

JACK:  Come  here  .  .  .  Ted,  ol'  kid — 
what  do  you  want,  boy?  Don't  fret — 
you'll  pull  through.    Keep  quiet. 

TED:  I'm  —  through  —  I  —  guess. 
Sleepy. 

JACK:  Go  to  sleep,  kid.  You'll  be 
O.  K. 

TED:    No — want — Sleepy.    Here. 

JACK:  He  wants  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, Sleepy. 

TED:  I  —  framed  —  Wilson.  Tell — 
them — that.  Tell  "Clarion."  I — framed 
him. 

SLEEPY:  Yeah!  Well  — that  bears 
out  my  suspicions,  Wilson.  It  looks  like 
revenge,  that's  all. 

JACK:  Ted  — hold  it,  kid.  Do  you 
know  who  shot  you? 

TED:    Yes— Nick— Nick— Polis. 

JACK:  There!  Does  that  clear  up 
things,  Sleepy? 

SLEEPY:  Nick  Polis!  So  he  was 
mixed  up  in  that  business,  was  he? 

JACK:  Yeah.  Well — now  you've  got 
the  story,  Sleepy.  I  knew  who  did  it 
fifteen  minutes  ago — but  I  wanted  to  get 
the  story  to  the  "Clarion"  first.  That 
would  have  done  a  lot  for  me,  Sleepy. 
Now  the  dead-line's  passed,  and  they've 
gone  to  press  with  the  last  edition!  I'm 
sunk. 

MADGE:  Jack! 

JACK:  Where  have  you  been,  Madge? 

MADGE:  You're  not  sunk,  Jack.  I 
called  Dad,  and  told  him  you  have  a  big 
story.  He's  holding  the  last  edition  for 
it!  He's  on  the  phone  now — hurry  out 
and  give  it  to  him — if  Jennings  will  let 
you. 

SLEEPY— I'll  let  him  go,  Miss  East- 
man. Droman  confessed  that  he  framed 
Wilson  on  the  "Clarion,"  and  he  told  us 
who  shot  him — so  I  guess  there's  noth- 
ing left  for  me  to  do.  I'll  be  stopping 
for  Polis  on  the  way  out. 

MADGE:    Then  Jack— oh,  he's  gone! 

SLEEPY:  Yeah— he  had  the  "Clarion" 
on  the  wire  before  you  got  the  words 
out  of  your  mouth.  There's  a  good  newsr 
paper  man!  But  he  needed  your  help — 
this  time. 

MADGE:  Well— I'll  be  helping  him— 
from  now  on! 

(ANNOUNCER  ON  FOLLOWING 
PAGE.) 

ANNOUNCER:  And  so  comes  our 
"dead-line"  —  and  the  end  of  another 
Night  Club  Romance. 

Big  Time 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Jimmy  Harper  bent  forward  intensely; 
his  queer  little  face — the  face  which  had 
sent  countless  thousands  into  paroxysms 
of  laughter — twisted  into  grimace  of  in- 
tense thought. 

"Petey,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  can't  see  a 
flaw.  It  seems  like  you've  hit  on  some- 
thing." 

"You  bet  your  ultimate  jit  I  have.  Say, 
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continue  to 
struggle  for 
years  on  a  meager  salary  ?  Why  put  off  the 
success  that  can  so  easily  be  yours  when 
in  possibly  only  9  months,  you — like 
hundreds  of  other  men — can  be  headed 
straight  for  a  bright  financial  future? 
Radio  pays  big — salaries  from  $2,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  are  common. 

Astounding  World-Wide 
Opportunities 

A  glorious  future  awaits  you  in  this  huge 
industry.  Millions  of  sets  need  servicing, 
thousands  of  ships  require  radio  opera- 
tors .  .  .  manufacturers  and  broadcasting 
stations  throughout  the  land  are  eagerly 
seeking  trained  men ...  and  now,  nation- 
wide radio  telegraph  service,  telephony, 
television,  photoradiograms  open  up  thou- 
sands of  new  and  amazing  opportunities. 

Magnificent  Laboratory  Outfit  Makes  It 
Easy  To  Learn  At  Home 

You  don't  have  to  know  an  antenna  from 


a  vacuum  tube.  By  means  of  this  marvel- 
ous, simplified  home  training  course, 
sponsored  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  .  .  .  you  can  now  prepare  for 
success  in  every  phase  of  Radio.  The  re- 
markable outlay  of  apparatus  given  to  you 
with  this  course  ...  enables  you  to  learn 
by  actual  practice  how  to  solve  every 
problem  in  radio  work . . .  such  as  repair- 
ing, installing  and  servicing  fine  sets.  That's 
why  you,  too,  upon  graduation  can  have 
the  confidence  and  ability  to  command 
big  money. 


Only  Training  Course  Backed  by  Radio 
Corporation  of  America 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  always  posted 
in  newest  up-to-the-minute  developments 
in  Radio.  That's  why  they  are  always  in 
big  demand.  The  progress  of  Radio  is 
measured  by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
great  engineers  in  the  huge  research 
laboratories  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  This  gigantic  organization  sets 
the  standards  for  the  entire  industry  .  .  . 
and  sponsors  every  lesson  in  the  course. 

Money  Back  1/  Not  Satisfied 

This  marvelous  home-laboratory  training 
practically  insures  your  success  by  pre- 
paring you  thoroughly  in  every  phase  of 
Radio  manufacturing,  servicing,  broad- 
casting, photoradiograms,  television  and 
airplane  radio  equipment.  As  a  student 
you  will  receive  an  agreement  signed  by 
the  president  of  this  school  assuring  you 


of  complete  satisfaction  upon  completion 
of  your  training — or  your  money  will  be 
instantly  refunded. 

Read  This  Free  Book 

The  young  men  in  Radio  today  will  be  the 
industrial  leaders  of  tomorrow  ...  that's 
what  happened  in  the  automobile  business 
...  in  aviation  .  .  .  and  in  every  other 
essential  industry . . .  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  climb  with  this  tremendous 
industry!     . 

Free  .  .  .  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  Radio  ...  50  fascinating  pages  .  .  . 
each  one  packed  with  pictures  and  de- 
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graduation.  Mail  this  coupon  now  and 
receive  your  Free  Book. 
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listen — I'm  the  grand-daddy  of  fixers. 
I'm  a  hound  on  wimmin  and  matri- 
monial difficulties — before  or  after.  Now 
you  just  go  right  ahead  and  trust  little 
old  Petey  and  before  you  know  it  every- 
thing will  have  come  out  all  right.  How 
about  it;  you  game?" 

Slowly,  Jimmy  extended  his  hand. 

"I'm  on!"   he  proclaimed  seriously. 

Petey  grinned. 

"Keno!"  he  said. 

JIMMY  HARPER  gave  careful  and 
lengthy  thought  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend;  he  was  sincerely  in  love  and 
deeply  worried.  He  knew  that  he  was 
suffering  personally  and  professionally, 
and  while  the  importance  of  the  latter 
paled  into  insignificance  before  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  former — he  was  too  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  his  profession  to 
overlook  the  material  angle. 

Worry  had  come  to  him  for  the  first 
time  in  a  serene  and  laugh-provoking 
life.  Love  was  treating  him  shabbily  and 
he  was  knowing  its  agonies  before  he 
knew  its  joys.  Yet,  fearful  and  jealous 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  dislike  the  blonde 
and  genial  rubber  salesman  who  followed 
them  from  city  to  city  and  haunted  the 
theaters  at  which  the  act  headlined. 

Oscar  was  a  good  sort;  jovial  and 
friendly  and  well  meaning.  But  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  set  and  positive  ideas — 
and  one  of  them  was  that  no  wife  of 
his  should  remain  a  professional. 
That  had  been  the  shoal  upon  which  the 
marital  barque  of  Oscar  and  Nora  had 
wrecked  and  Mr.  Swanson  was  not  at 
all  desirous  of  repeating  the  disaster. 

After  all,  reflected  Jimmy,  good  scout 
as  Oscar  was — there  was  no  denying 
that  he  was  the  basis  of  all  the  trouble. 
His  presence  loaded  the  situation  with 
horrid  potentialities  .  .  .  and  it  was  two 
weeks  later  in  sheer  misery  of  despera- 
tion that  Jimmy  Harper  put  into  effect 
the  strategy  outlined  by  his  friend  Petey. 
And  even  Jimmy's  worst  enemy  could 
not  by  any  stretch  of  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion have  accused  him  of  being  a  slow 
worker.  Perhaps,  reflected  the  funny 
man,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
cared  not  a  snap  of  his  skinny  fingers 
for  the  blonde  creature  upon  whom  he 
now  showered  his  favors.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter particularly  to  him  whether  or  not 
she  responded.  She  was  a  mere  lay  figure 
in  his  scheme  of  things — he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  effect  upon  Oscar  and  upon 
Nora  rather  than  how  this  whirlwind 
courtship  might  affect  Evelyn. 

As  for  Nora  Carrigan,  that  young  lady 
tried  her  level  best  to  show  Jimmy  that 
she  didn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 
what  he  did  or  when  he  did  it.  But  if 
there  was  a  hurt  look  in  her  eyes — a 
look  of  surprise  and  disappointment  and 
of  suffering — Jimmy  either  didn't  see  or 
didn't  comprehend.  He  went  his  way 
blithely  content  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  campaign  had  clearly  developed  the 
vital  fact  that  Nora  and  Oscar  were  not 
again  in  love  with  each  other. 

Oscar  Swanson  wore  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve.  His  eyes  dumbly  followed  Jimmy 
Harper  and  the  ravishing  Evelyn.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  Nora  Carrigan 
evidently  did  not  exist.  .  .  .  Oscar 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  had 
been  too  confident,  too  uncompromising 
in  his  dictation  of  terms.  Already  his 
grim  determination  never  to  marry 
another  practicing  actress  was  rudely 
shaken — and  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
to  be  too  late. 

But  Oscar  did  not  depart.  His  ruddy 
countenance  appeared  in  the  theater  at 
least  once  every  day  and  twice  on  most. 
Jimmy  was  sorry  for  him  .  .  .  but 
it  seemed  that  his  pity  was  not  shared 
by  Evelyn.  That  young  lady  was  now 
accepting  Jimmy's  attentions  as  a  mat- 


ter of  course  .  .  .  and  recently  the 
name  of  Oscar  Swanson  had  been  taboo 
between  them. 

"Dog-gone  the  fellow,"  Jimmy  told 
himself— "can't  he  take  a  hint?  Why 
don't  he  either  marry  Evelyn  or  beat 
it?" 

Oscar  did  neither.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  of  doing  anything  except  stick 
around.  He  was,  to  Jimmy's  way  of 
thinking,  a  grizzly  bear  for  punishment. 
And  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  despera- 
tion one  night  in  Indianapolis  that 
Jimmy  invited  Evelyn  to  accompany 
him  after  the  show  to  a  roadhouse  fa- 
mous for  its  fried  chicken  sandwiches. 

THEY  motored  out  to  Broad  Ripple; 
a  long  ride  through  moonlight  and 
over  smooth  roads.  The  sandwiches 
were  excellent  and  satisfying.  Jimmy 
was  desperate  and  Evelyn  unusually 
beautiful.  They  talked  and  danced  to- 
gether once  or  twice  and  then  re-en- 
tered the  touring  car  which  they  had 
chartered  for  the  evening.  Jimmy  bade 
the  driver  take  a  circuitous  route  back 
to  the  hotel. 

It  was  a  quiet,  smooth  ride  through 
romantic  country.  Worry,  work  and 
bewilderment  had  done  something  to 
Jimmy — his  perceptions  were  no  longer 
keened  to  razor  edge. 

He  was  never  quite  clear  how  it  hap- 
pened. The  first  thing  he  remembered 
was  that  Evelyn— all  of  her — was  in  his 
arms,  that  her  lips  were  on  his  and  she 
was  telling  him  that  she  was  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world  and  wouldn't 
Nora  and  Oscar  be  surprised  that  they 
were  going  to  get  married. 

Jimmy  opened  his  amazed  lips — then 
closed  them.  It  would  hardly  be  polite, 
he  figured,  to  inform  Evelyn  that  she 
was  mistaken.  Certainly  not  this  soon 
in  the  engagement.  Besides,  he  won- 
dered how  this  appalling  situation  had 
come  about.  He  didn't  remember  defi- 
nitely proposing  to  Evelyn — and  cer- 
tainly being  engaged  to  her  was  a  little 
bit  worse  than  the  last  thing  he  desired. 

"Isn't  it  just  too  amazing,  Jimmy — 
you  and  me  being  engaged?" 

"Yeh.     Amazing  is  right." 

"And  you're  happy?" 

"Say — "  Jimmy  tried  hard  to  be  a 
gentleman,  "ain't  a  guy  usually  happy 
when  he  just  gets  to  be  engaged?  It 
ain't  like  he  was  married  or  nothing." 

"That's  right,  Jimmy;  it  sure  isn't." 
She  slipped  her  hand  in  his.  "When  do 
we  tell  Oscar  and  Nora?" 

He  experienced  a  sinking  sensation 
near  the  pit  of  his  tummy.  "We?"  he 
echoed  feebly. 

"Yes — we." 

"Why  do  zve  have  to  tell  'em?  Why 
can't  you  do  the  dirty  work?" 

"Jimmy — I   do  believe  you're  afraid." 

"Shuh!  What'd  I  be  afraid  of.  .  .  . 
But  the  we  stuff  is  out,  and  that  goes." 

Until  dawn  Jimmy  sat  in  wide  eyed 
solitude  thinking  it  over  and  coming  to 
no  conclusion.  He  was  dazed  and  mis- 
erable. It  wasn't  that  Evelyn  wasn't  a 
beautiful  girl  and  all  that  a  wife  should 
be,  but,  dog-gone  it,  it  was  Nora  he 
wanted!  He  rose  suddenly  and  slammed 
a  clenched  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  other 
hand. 

"If  I  ever  lay  my  fingers  on  Petey!" 
His  face  purpled.  "He's  a  swell  fixer, 
he  is!" 

QUITE  obviously  Evelyn  broke  the 
news  to  Oscar  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  when  afternoon  arrived  Mr. 
Swanson  was  not  among  those  present. 
Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  Oscar 
had  emulated  the  well  known  Arabs  and 
flitted  away  quietly  and  completely. 
Jimmy  was  sorry;  it  seemed  such  a  pity 
that  he  should  have  Evelyn  when  he  so 
much    desired    that    Oscar    should    have 


her — a  desire  which  the  ruddy  cheeked 
Mr.  Swanson  quite  evidently  shared. 

Evelyn  told  Nora,  too,  and  she  came 
into  his  dressing  room  that  afternoon 
just  before  the  matinee.  She  was  smil- 
ing as  she  extended  her  hand,  but 
he  fancied  that  there  was  something 
strained  about  that  smile — and  a  hint 
of  moisture  in  the  fine  brown  eyes 
which  met  his  so  bravely. 

"Congratulations,  Jimmy.  Evelyn  just 
told  me  .      .    ." 

"Aw,  say    .     .     ." 

"I  know  you'll  be  very  happy." 

"You  know  a  heap." 

"Yes.  .  .  ."  Then,  quite  irrelevantly, 
"Oscar  has  gone." 

"Hmm!     That's  my  fault,  too." 

"You  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  didn't 
you,  Jimmy?" 

"Sure.  But—"  He  bit  his  lip.  It 
didn't  seem  right  decent  explaining  to 
Nora  why  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Oscar. 

"I  understand."  She  smiled  again, 
that  sad,  wistful  smile.  "I  had  you  sized 
up  all  wrong,  Jimmy." 

"You  ain't  the  only  one." 

"I  thought  you  felt  about  Oscar — " 
She  flushed.  "Well,  you  and  Evelyn 
are  engaged  and  I  wish  you  luck — you 
two." 

"Us  two?  Good  Lord,  Nora — you 
ain't  figuring  on  quitting  the  act,  are 
you?" 

"If  you'll  release  me." 

"I  won't!"  he  exploded.  "I  positively 
refuse.     I've  got  you  under  contract." 

"Very  well.     If  you  insist — " 

"I'll  say  I  do." 

"It  isn't  for  very  long.  Our  bookings 
are  almost  out — " 

"So'm  I." 

Nor  did  the  ensuing  days  smooth  the 
situation.  Jimmy  -was  supremely  mis- 
erable and  he  wondered  whether  Evelyn 
was  as  happy  as  she  ought  to  be.  Cer- 
tainly she  demonstrated  none  of  the 
raptures  of  the  newly-engaged  young 
lady.  She  was  reserved  and  a  trifle  cool 
— which  suited  him  excellently  but  at 
the  same  time  caused  him  to  wonder 
whether  the  fault  was  not  his. 

After  all,  Evelyn  was  a  good  scout 
and  if  he  had  blundered  into  a  trap,  it 
was  up  to  him  as  a  gentleman  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  ...Certainly  it  had  been  his 
fault  and  it  was  downright  out  of  the 
question  to  tell  Evelyn  bluntly  that  he 
didn't  love  her. 

HE  COULDN'T  understand  why  she 
had  become  engaged  to  him.  The 
idea  that  she  might  be  in  love  with  him 
had  never  before  occurred.  He  had  al- 
ways felt  that  she  was  in  love  with 
Oscar  Swanson.  .  .  .  Well,  they  were 
engaged  now — Evelyn  and  himself — and 
he  guessed  he'd  have  to  go  through  with 
it.  If  only  Nora  had  not  been  there  to 
remind  him  twice  daily  that  he  was  in 
love  with  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  not 
engaged.  "Golly!  I  can  sure  understand 
now  what  Nora  was  feeling  with  her 
ex-husband  hanging  around.  I  feel  guilty 
every  time  she  sees  me  with  Evelyn."  _ 

In  Cleveland  somebody  came  into  his 
dressing  room.  At  sight  of  the  visitor 
Jimmy  Harper  rose  to  his  inconsider- 
able height  and  started  forward  with 
murder  in  his  eye. 

"I  hope  you  got  a  lot  of  life  insurance, 
Petey,  because — " 

"Aw,  lay  offa  that  stuff,  Jimmy.  Sid- 
down  and  spill  the  dope.  What's  this 
I  hear  about  you  being  engaged  to 
Evelyn?" 

"You  heard  it?  Well,  lemme  explain 
how  it  happened  .  .  ."  Five  minutes 
later  he  finished  the  tragic  story.  "And 
here  I  am,  about  to  be  married  to  a  girl 
I  don't  love  when  the  one  I  do  love  is 
— aw  hell!     Petey — it's   terrible." 

"I'll  bet  it  is.  Now  lemme  think  a 
minute."     Suddenly    Petey    looked    up, 
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of  the  continent  and  the  vast  open  or 
closed  spaces  between. 

Approximately  ten  thousand  replies 
were  received  in  response  to  a  test  call 
for  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  programs.  Anybody  con- 
nected with  Radio  stations  can  tell  you 
what  this  means  as  an  indication  of  ex- 
tensive appreciation,  for  as  Radio  grows 
in  popularity  and  use,  Radio  audiences 
naturally  become  sophisticated  and  crit- 
ical. 

What  was  even  more  gratifying  than 
the  number  of  letters  received  was  the 
universal  tone  of  unstinte'd  praise.  If 
space  permitted,  many  could  be  quoted 
giving  utterance  in  almost  extravagant 
terms  to  the  pleasure  obtained  by  the 
writers  from  the  Collier's  programs.  In 
strated  that  the  Collier's  Weekly  revue 
essence,  the  correspondence  demon- 
had  won  an  instant  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  American  home;  that  it  was  looked 
to  as  a  regular  hour  of  entertainment, 
singular  in  form  and  satisfying  in  sub- 
stance. 

THE  technique  of  presentation  was 
simple,  and,  like  most  simple  presen- 
tations, effective.  Expert  librettists 
took  the  magazine  and  with  a  thread  of 
dialogue  between  Uncle  Henry,  George 
Creel's  philosophical  humorist,  and  the 
Editor,  produced  a  series  of  dramatiza- 
tions relieved  by  musical  interpolations. 
This  vehicle  received  momentum  from 
the  highest  class  of  histrionic  talent  em- 
ployed for  roles  that  quickly  achieved 
fame  with  the  widespread  Radio  audi- 
ence— Angus  and  Pudgy  of  the  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim  detective'  series  and 
Sweet  William  of  Dana  Burnet  fame, 
and  the  rest.  Distinguished  speakers, 
usually  staff  or  other  authors  appearing 
in  the  pages  of  Collier's,  gave  a  flavor 
of  intellectual  and  educational  support 
to  the  programs;  so  that  each  hour  was 
representative  of  the  character  of  the 
Weekly — fiction,  articles,  special  features 
like  the  Grantland  Rice  sports  and  the 
H.  I.  Phillips  McGoofey's  First  Reader. 

The  music  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  orchestra  made  up  of  a  personnel 
of  New  York  Philharmonic  artists,  and 
the  selections  were  always  atmospher- 
ically appropriate  to  the  text. 

In  the  thirty-nine  revues  given  last 
season  more  than  two  hundred  items  ap- 
pearing in  the  Weekly,  including  serial 
stories,  were  thus  "sampled"  over  the 
air  by  the  public.  Key  stations  in  the 
Blue  Chain  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company  were  selected — WJZ  in  New 
York,  WBZ  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
KDKA  in  Pittsburgh  and  KYW  in  Chi- 
cago. Collier's  Weekly  was  mentioned 
by  announcers  only  when  logically  nec- 
essary, a  fact  not  overlooked  by  those 
responding  with  written  applause  or  by 
the  press  in  its  unanimously  favorable 
reviews. 

Collier's  Radio  Hour  is  now  carried 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  sixteen 
stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company.  This  means  practically  com- 
plete national  coverage  for  the  pro- 
gram. And  the  contents  of  the  thirty- 
nine  programs  to  be  run  up  to  early 
summer  will  be  even  an  improvement 
over  the  first  two  seasons. 

With  the  expansion  of  territory  in 
area  covered  by  stations,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  musical  content  of  the  pro- 
grams and  the  general  speeding  up  of 
libretto  to  keep  pace  with  the  Weekly, 
the  Collier's  Radio  Hour  will  be  wel- 
comed by  millions  of  listeners  who 
expect  much  from  the  future  because  of 
the  enjoyment  it  has  provided  in  the 
past.  The  betting  is  they'll  get  more 
than  they  expect. 


Nnre  refuse  to  debate 
the  shaving  cream 
question     .     ■     ■     ■ 

Try  Mollg  one  uueeK  free- 
Ed  that  alone  decide 

Never  Before  were  shaving  creams  so  much  discussed.  The  subject  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  debate.  But  we  refuse  to  argue. 
For  we  know,  as  you  do,  that  words  are  weak  when  compared  to  actual 
performance.  So  we  just  say,  "send  us  the  coupon  for  one  week's  free 
supply  of  Molle.  At  the  same  time  get  samples  of  other  shaving  creams 
that  interest  you.  Then  use  them  all  and  judge  by  the  result.  Let  per- 
formance— not  conversation — decide  which  cream  wins." 

MOLLE  Is  Surely  Different — It  looks  different ..  .y*eeZs  different... its  aroma 
is  different  .  .  .  application  is  different  .  .  .  requires  no  brush  ...  the 
after-ieel  is  amazingly  different!  Molle  is  a  true  emollient.  Molle 
contains  no  soap  in  any  form.  Molle  contains  no  alkali — makes  no 
lather,  no  bubbles.  Molle  contains  no  caustics.  Molle  is  a  skin  spe- 
cialist's discovery  ...  a  physician's  private  formula,  intended  to  accom- 
plish these  three  things: 

1 — To  leave  the  tenderest  skin  more  comfortable  and  in 

better  condition  than  before  shaving 
2 — To  end  razor-pull  and  razor-scrape  forever 
3 — To  shorten  the  period  of  operation  two  to  three  min- 
utes (MOLLE  requires  just  three  simple  steps). 

Has  MOLLE"  Succeeded  in  actually  accomplishing  those  things?  Let  the 
free  coupon  —  not  us  —  answer  that.  Or  make  this  unique  test.  There 
is  another  convenient  way  besides  sending  the  coupon  for  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  Molle  (Mo-Lay).  Buy  the  large  fifty-cent  Molle  pack- 
age at  your  nearest  drug  store.  Use  it  for  one  week.  If  then  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  send  us  what  is  left  and  we  will  instantly  re- 
fund your  purchase  price.Take  your  choice.  Use  the  free  coupon  or  securea 
full-size  tube  from  your  druggist  on  our  "make-good-or-money-back"offer. 

The  Molle  Company,  Dept.  512,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  Shaving  Tough  Beards  and  Tender 
Skins  Without  Brush  or  Lather 

A  Whale  of  a  Tube 


ONE  WEEK'S 
SUPPLY 


I  THE  MOI  1  r  COMPANY,  Dept,  512 
1  c  i.  reiand,  Ohio 

Plcnsc   scml   mr   otic   **rrk'j    rapplj   of 
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smiling  radiantly.     "I  got  it!" 

"Got  what?" 

"An  idea.     I  can  fix  things  for  you." 

"You'll  fix  nothing  for  me,  Petey. 
You've  fixed  me  so  swell  already  I'm 
'most  dead.  If  you  even  suggest  some- 
thing else  I'll  brain  you.  All  you're 
good  for  from  now  on,  Petey,  is  to  listen 
to  me  and  not  to  explain  no  plans  which 
you  have  got." 

Petey  sighed  resignedly.  "All  right — 
if  you  ain't  interested  in  my  scheme." 

"I  ain't  interested  in  a  thing  but  my 
own  troubles  .  .  .  and  I  sure  got 
plenty  of  those." 

If  the  act  had  been  flat  before,  it  was 
an  absolute  plane  now.  Backstage  there 
was  a  tension  which  persisted  despite 
the  heroic  efforts  of  all  three  members 
of  the  team.  Jimmy  was  in  a  ferment 
of  irresolution;  he  knew  that  he  couldn't 
go  through  with  his  marriage  to  Evelyn 
and  he  knew  he  couldn't  refuse.  Plan 
after  plan  was  formulated  only  to  be 
discarded.  His  worry  increased — he  ate 
little  and  slept  less.  He  became  hag- 
gard and  drawn — and  desperate. 

DESPERATION  was  something  new 
to  Jimmy!  It  made  him  want  to 
do  things  he  didn't  want  to  do.  It  im- 
parted to  him  the  wildest  promptings 
and  most  impossible  desires.  And  it 
was  one  night  while  in  the  throes  of 
just  such  a  fit  of  desperation  that  he  left 
Evelyn  at  the  hotel,  called  Nora's  room 
and  demanded  that  she  come  down  to 
the  lobby  that  very  minute  prepared  to 
take  an  automobile  ride. 

Nora  came.  She  looked  wonderfully 
attractive — nothing  of  Evelyn's  volup- 
tuousness, but  a  warm  sweetness  which 
was  distinctly  her  own;  and  she  did  not 
demur  when  he  rather  brutally  bundled 
her  into  a  sedan  and  bade  the  driver 
step  on  it  pending  further  orders. 

Nora  sat  in  the  corner  and  said  noth- 
ing, yet  Jimmy  derived  a  world  of  com- 
fort from  the  silent  communion.  What 
a  relief  from  the  incessant  chitter-chat- 
ter  of  Evelyn  Carrigan.  Nice  girl,  • 
Evelyn — but  oh!  so  different  from  the 
soft  eyed,  understanding  Nora! 

They  drove  for  almost  an  hour  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  conversation.  Then, 
quite  suddenly,  Jimmy  leaned  forward 
and  spoke  to  the  driver.  That  individ- 
ual grinned,  nodded  and  turned.  When 
Jimmy  settled  back  in  his  seat  there  was 
a  firm  set  to  his  lips  and  a  new  light  of 
grim  determination  in  his  eyes. 

"Nora,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know 
where  we  are  going?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"We  are  going,"  snapped  Jimmy,  "to 
get  married!" 

She  seemed  startled.     "Married?" 

"To  each  other." 

"Jimmy — are  you  crazy?" 

"Yes.     Thank  goodness." 

"But  we  can't.  You're  engaged  to 
Evelyn." 

"It  isn't  my  fault.  I  want  to  marry 
you." 

"I — I  can't  let  you  do  it,  Jimmy." 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

"I  don't  see " 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

She  was  not  the  equivocating  kind. 
"Yes,  Jimmy." 

"And  I  love  you.     So  that's  settled." 

The  atmosphere  of  the  car  was  queer- 
ly  electric.  There  was  no  further  argu- 
ment. All  of  Jimmy's  bewilderment  had 
departed — a  load  had  been  lifted  from 
his  shoulders;  he  worked  swiftly  and 
effectively. 

The  license  clerk  was  located,  placated 
and  routed  into  his  clothes.  A  minister 
was  found  and  less  than  two  hours_  later 
Nora  Carrigan  had  become  Mrs.Jimmy 
Harper.  It  was  not  until  the  journey 
back  to  the  hotel  that  they  looked  at 


each  other  with  something  of  fear  shin- 
ing through  their  happiness. 

"Oh!    Jimmy — what  will  Evelyn  say?" 

"I  don't  care.  That  is,  I  do  care. 
I've  done  a  dirty  hound  trick — but  we're 
married.  That's  the  important  point. 
Nothing  is  going  to  unmarry  us.  And 
besides — I  don't  believe  Evelyn  is  in 
love  with  me." 

"Isn't  she  your  fiancee?" 

"Was.  But  that  hasn't  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  just  got  a  hunch  ...  on 
the  level,  don't  you  agree?" 

"Yes  ...  or  I  wouldn't  have  mar- 
ried you.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Evelyn, 
but — Oh!  Jimmy,  why  did  she  become 
engaged  to  you  if  she  doesn't  love  you?" 

"Ask  me  something  easy,  sweetness. 
There  ain't  any  answer  to  that." 

A  long  pause,  and  she  spoke:  "Who 
is  going  to  tell  Evelyn?" 

"You?"  hopefully. 

"No.    You." 

"Gosh,  Nora    ..." 

"Well,  Jimmy — I  can't." 

"Neither  can  I." 

"Then  both  of  us." 

That's  twice  as  bad.  Listen,  Sugar- 
foot;  you  got  an  awful  fine  head  on 
your  shoulders.  Let's  think  up  a 
scheme." 

"All  right— let's." 

"You  do  it.  I  ain't  thinking  about 
anything  except  being  happy." 

And  just  before  they  reached  the  hotel 
she  smiled  and  squeezed  his  hand. 

"I've  got  a  plan,  Jimmy." 

"I  knew  it." 

"It  may  not  work " 

"It's  got  to!" 

"I  have  an  idea  that  Evelyn  loves  my 
ex-husband." 

"Right-o!" 

"And  all  that  was  holding  them  apart 
was  the  question  of  whether  she'd  quit 
the  stage." 

"Yeh." 

"And  I  think  if  Oscar  could  get  her 
now  he'd  be  willing  to  let  her  dictate 
terms." 

"Sure.     But " 
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ALL  RIGHT.  I  happen  to  know 
where  Oscar  is.  He  could  be 
here  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  night  if 
he  got  a  telegram  before  seven  in  the 
morning.  Now  suppose  he  did  receive 
a  wire  from  Evelyn  saying  that  if  he 
was  willing  to  let  her  stay  on  the  stage 
and  still  wanted  her,  he  should  be  in  the 
hotel  lobby  here  tomorrow  night  after 
the  show  with  a  marriage  license.  And 
suppose,  after  he  had  boarded  the  train 
and  couldn't  be  reached,  Evelyn  was  to 
get  a  telegram  from  him  saying  that  he 
was  coming  with  a  marriage  license  and 
would  meet  her  in  the  hotel  lobby  after 
the  night  show  and  if  she  was  still  will- 
ing to  take  him  and  stay  on  the  stage, 
she  should  meet  him.  Suppose  that, 
Jimmy    .    .    ." 

"Golly.  .  .  .  But  if  they  compared 
notes?" 

"They  won't — then.  If  they're  in  love 
with  each  other  they'll  meet — and  be  so 
happy  that  they  won't  think  of  anything 
except  that  they  were  together  once 
more.  As  for  the  telegram  from  Oscar 
— I  got  a  friend  in  that  town.  I'll  wire 
him  tonight  quoting  the  telegram  I  want 
sent  with  Oscar's  name  signed — so  that 
part  of  it  will  look  O.  K.  And  you  see, 
Jimmy,  if  it  works  we  won't  have  to 
tell  them  anything;  they'll  be  as  guilty 
as  we  are." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  "Sweetness 
— you  sure  are  one  noble  liar!" 

The  day  following  was  surfeited  with 
embarrassment  for  the  bridal  couple. 
They  avoided  one  another's  eyes — and 
kept  as  far  away  as  possible  from  Eve- 
lyn. As  for  that  flaxen-haired  young 
lady,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  she,  too, 
was  laboring  under  a  strain. 


Immediately  after  the  evening  per- 
formance, Evelyn  disappeared.  Jimmy 
Harper  dragged  his  wife  out  of  her 
dressing  room  and  into  a  taxicab. 
"Down  to  the  hotel  for  us.  We'll  watch 
from  the  mezzanine." 

And  watch  they  did.  They  saw  Oscar 
Swanson  pacing  the  lobby,  they  saw 
Evelyn  try  to  greet  him  casually — and 
they  saw  the  happiness  which  flamed 
between  them.  At  once  Jimmy  and  Nora 
descended  and  showered  them  with  con- 
gratulations. 

"But  Jimmy — "  Evelyn  was  horribly 
embarrassed.    "You  and  I  are  engaged." 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me,  Eve.  I'm  fine 
as  silk — just  want  to  see  you  happy." 

THE  ceremony  was  performed  within 
the  hour — and  it  was  not  until  then 
that  Evelyn  and  Oscar  compared  tele- 
rams.  Nora  stepped  beautifully  into 
the  breach. 

"We  knew  that  you  two  were  in  love 
with  one  another — and  it  seemed  a  cry- 
ing shame  not  to  bring  you  together. 
Now  won't  you  say  thanky  sir?" 

They  said  it.  And  then,  shamefac- 
edly, Jimmy  Harper  introduced  his  wife. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause  of  sheer 
amazement — then  a  shriek  of  laughter 
from  Evelyn. 

"Oh!  If  I  had  only  known.  .  .  . 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  to  marry 
him." 

"I — say — "  Jimmy  pushed  forward. 
"Would  you  mind  telling  me,  Mrs. 
Swanson,  why  you  ever  became  engaged 
to  me?  Now  that  we're  both  married 
■ — elsewhere — I  can  say  without  fear  of 
hurting  anyone's  feelings  that  I  had' no 
intention  of  proposing  to  you " 

"Of  course  you  didn't." 

"Then  why ?" 

"Just  this,  Jimmy:  I  was  terribly  in 
love  with  Oscar — so  much  so  that  I  was 
scared  to  death  I'd  give  in  to  him  and 
consent  to  quit  the  stage.  I  knew  I'd 
never  be  happy  off  .  \  .  so  I  watched 
my  chance  and  grabbed  you;  putting 
temptation  behind  me.  As  your  wife 
I'd  be  committed  to  the  stage  forever 
.    .,'  -.    .    don't  you  see?" 

Jimmy  was  dazed.  He  grinned  rue- 
fully. "And  I  thought  I  was  a  lady- 
killer  .  .  .  Well,  tempus  fugits. 
Lemme  see  .  .  .  what  are  your  plans, 
Oscar?" 

Mr.  Swanson  grinned.  "I  got  to  talk 
that  over  with  Evelyn.  I  was  figuring 
that  I'd  stick  with  you  all — for  awhile 
until  your  bookings  run  out — that  is,  if 
Nora  and  you  don't  mind." 

"  'Sail  right  with  me,  Oscar." 

"And  rne,  too,"  chimed  in  Nora.  "I 
only  objected  to  having  my  ex-husband 
around  when  I  wasn't  anybody's  wife." 

"And  after  we  close,"  interrupted  Jim- 
my, "you  and  Evelyn  can  have  the  sum- 
mer for  a  honeymoon." 

"That's  it." 

"So  everybody's  happy,  eh?  And 
now — "  he  looked  over  at  Oscar  Swan- 
son— -"lemme  speak  with  you  for  a  min- 
ute, Oscar." 

"Sure,  Jimmy,  sure." 

They  moved  across  the  lobby.  "Say, 
listen,  old  man,"  said  Jimmy,  somewhat 
awkwardly.  "Things  are  all  right  now, 
you  know.  And  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  since  Evelyn  and  Nora  and  I  will 
be  together  next  year  again: — 'cause  this 
act  will  be  a  riot  from  now  on — if  you 
want  to  stick  with  us  next  season  we'll 
be  awful  glad  to  have  you,  and — " 

A  broad  grin  decorated  Oscar's  face. 
He  dropped  a  friendly  hand  on  the  little 
comedian's  shoulder. 

"Listen,  Jimmy — lemme  explain  some- 
thing. For  pretty  near_  thirty  weeks 
this  season  I  been  trailing  you  folks 
around.  More  than  a  hundred  times 
I've  sat  out  front  and  watched  you 
work    ...    so,  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
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you,  Jimmy,  I'll  route  myself  some  other 
way  next  fall.  You  see,  it's  this  way — " 
Oscar  drew  a  long  breath  and  lowered 
his  voice  confidentially: 

"Now  that  I'm  married  to  Evelyn, 
Jimmy — I  wouldn't  sit  through  that  con- 
founded act  another  time  if  my  life 
depended  on  it!" 

Gertrude 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

usually  didn't;  she  hated  his  sleeping  till 
ten  o'clock  every  morning.  But  the 
poor  fish  had  to. 

You  see  he'd  gone  back  to  the  only 
thing  he  knew — playing  a  pipe  organ  in 
a  little  dump  on  Broadway  which  ground 
film  steadily  from  11  A.  M.  till  11  P.  M. 
And  he  had  to  be  on  the  job  from  two 
till  four  and  from  nine  till  eleven. 

As  if  that  wasn't  enough,  in  between 
times  he'd  begun  writing  songs  for  a 
music-publishing  house;  and  before  long 
he  was  all  hopped  up  because  he'd  sold 
one  for  a  hundred  dollars. 

"It's  great  stuff,  Harry,"  he  said.  "Irv- 
ing Berlin  began  at  Nigger  Mike's — 
and  look  at  him  now." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "And  if  the  Western 
Union  ever  does  have  a  daughter,  you'll 
probably  marry  her.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, what  about  your  lawful  wedded 
wife." 

"Well,  she  wanted  me  to  work,  didn't 
she?" 

"She  did.  And  if  you  ask  me,  the  less 
she  sees  of  you,  the  more  she's  likely  to 
care  for  you.  Anyway, .that's  the  way  it's 
worked  out  with  me.  Now  that  I  almost 
never  see  you,  I'm  beginning  to  like  you, 
Victor.  And  I've  a  feeling  if  I  never  saw 
you  again  I'd  love  you  like  a  brother." 

"That  goes  double,"  said  Victor. 
"Here!    Have  a  cigar." 

As  this  was  the  first  return  I'd  ever 
received  for  supporting  both  Victor  and 
his  ex-wife  in  luxury  for  over  a  year,  I 
was  deeply  touched. 

"You're  all  right,"  I  said.  "Work, 
worry  and  women  will  make  a  man  of 
you  yet.  By  the  way,  who  was  that  peach 
I  saw  you  with  yesterday  on  Broadway?" 

"Oh,  just  a  cabaret  singer.  She  wants 
me  to  write  her  a  song." 

"Well,  I'd  be  careful,  if  I  were  you." 

"I  will,"  said  Victor.  "And  I'll  be 
good,  too.  Gert  is  a  wonderful  woman, 
Harry,  only  I  don't  believe  she'd  under- 
stand my  renting  a  flat  down  by  the 
theatre." 

''A  flat?" 

"Just  a  little  one — with  a  piano  in  it. 
So  I  can  compose  myself — and  maybe  a 
song — between  shows." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  believe  Gert 
would   understand   that." 

<t"VX7"ELL,  it's  a  nice  quiet  place,"  said 
''  Victor.  "It's  got  one  of  those  ice 
machines,  too.  And  that  big  bottle  in  the 
bathroom  marked  turpentine  is  really 
Scotch.    Here's  the  key." 

Can  you  beat  it?  Two  presents  from 
Victor  in  one  day — a  twenty-five  cent 
cigar,  the  freedom  of  his  flat. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  take 
this,"  I  said.  "Of  course  I  am  down  town 
a  good  deal,  and  one  does  get  thirsty." 

"Where  did  you  say  your  flat  was?" 

It's  odd,  but  the  more  I  approved  of 
Victor  (I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  in  his 
flat)  the  more  I  disapproved  of  Gert. 
And  one  day  I  made  it  a  point  to  tell 
her  so. 

"Look  here!"  I  said.  "It's  none  of  my 
business,  but  the  way  you  pick  on  Victor 
anybody  would  think  he  was  a  mandolin 
and  you  were  taking  lessons  on  him. 
What's  the  big  idea?" 

"He  makes  me  tired,"  said  Gert.  "He 
might  as  well  be  a  boarder  here,  for  all 
I  see  of  him." 


"But  he  can't  be  here  when  he's  work- 
ing, and  it  was  you  who  wanted  him  to 
go  to  work." 

"I  know  it  was.  I  wanted  him  to  marry 
me,  too.  But  I  was  wrong,  Harry.  He's 
only  my  husband  now — and  he  used  to 
be  so  wonderful." 

<<YK/"ELL,  life  is  like  that,"  I  said. 
W  'Great  lovers  make  poor  hus- 
bands, and  great  husbands  are  the 
poorest  kind  of  lovers.  You  did  the  right 
thing  by  little  Harry,  though." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  Gert.  "While  I 
got  my  health  and  you  got  your  money, 
little  Harry  don't  need  a  father  any  more 
than  a  dog  needs  a  pocket  handkerchief." 

"That  may  be  true  now.  But  it  will  be 
different  when  he  grows  up." 

"Yes,  it  will!  You  know  perfectly  well 
what  most  fathers  are  to  their  kids 
when  they  grow  up — nothing  but  bad 
examples." 

"But  Victor's  never  had  a  chance,"  I 
said.  "You  kept  him  in  idleness  for  a 
year.  Now  he's  trying  to  catch  up.  Just 
wait  till  he  sells  a  few  more  songs.  Then 
he'll  give  up  his  job  playing  the  pipe 
organ,  and  have  a  lot  more  time  for  you. 
Come!    Think  it  over." 

"I've  thought  and  thought,"  said  Gert. 
"I'd'feel  a  lot  better  if  I  could  have  a  real 
row  with  Victor.  BuJ  he  won't  even  row 
with  me  any  more.  At  night  he's  too 
tired  and  in  the  morning  he's  too  darned 
cheerful." 

"Oh,  then  it's  a  row  you  need?" 

"Yes,  Harry.  Only  I  haven't  been  able 
to  start  anything.  You  see  Victor  never 
does  anything  really  wrong." 

"Maybe  not,"  I  said.  "But  if  you  must 
have  a  row,  why  not  ask  him  about  that 
little  flat  he's  rented  on  East  8th  Street?" 

CHAPTER  V. 

MAYBE  you  think  I  was  a  dirty  dog 
to  give  poor  Victor  away  like  that. 
But  Gert  simply  had  to  have  a  row,  and 
here  was  material  for  half  a  dozen.  Also, 
I  felt  sure  Victor  was  innocence  itself; 
that  he  really  needed  the  flat  to  go  on 
with  his  song-writing,  and  the  only  thing 
he'd  been  guilty  of  was  not  telling  Gert 
about  it.  Besides,  I've  no  patience  with 
husbands  who  keep  innocent  secrets 
from  their  wives.  Why  should  they 
when  they  have  so  many  guilty  ones? 

So  I  spilled  poor  Victor's  secret.  And 
did  it  work?  Oh,  Calvin!  You  should 
have  seen  Gert  hit  the  ceiling. 

"A  flat?  On  8th  Street?"  she  gasped. 
"What  for?" 

"You  can  search  me,"  I  said.  "But  I 
don't  believe  he  rented  it  to  hold  prayer 
meetings  in." 

What  followed  was  a  wild  rush  of 
dressing  to  go  down  town. 

"You'll  go  with  me,  of  course,"  said 
Gert. 

"I  will  not,"  I  replied.  "Though  you're 
only  a  poor,  defenseless  woman,  I'd  be 
sorry  for  any  lions  or  tigers  that  got 
in  your  way." 

"But  I  may  need  you." 

"It's  your  row,"  I  said.   "Hop  to  it." 

And  she  did — in  a  taxi. 

The  minute  she  left  the  house  I  dashed 
to  the  telephone  to  warn  Victor.  Yes,  I 
had  that  much  heart.  I'd  have  done  the 
same  for  Florida  if  I'd  known  a  hurri- 
cane was  swooping  down  on  her — and 
I'm  a  Californian.  Only  the  very  WOrst 
thing  happened  that  could  have  hap- 
pened: Victor's  telephone  was  out  of 
order. 

WHO  to  telephone  to?  I  knew  this 
was  the  hour  Victor  was  usually  in 
his  flat;  I  also  know  Jack  Parkinson, 
my  lawyer,  whose  office  was  near  by. 
would  do  this  for  me.  But  I  couldn't 
very  well  ask  Jack  to  go  to  a  certain 
place  and  tell  my  brother-in-law  to  beat 


it  because  his  wife  was  on  the  warpath. 
Family  pride! 

Well,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  on 
the  knees  of  the  gods — in  the  laps  of  the 
lazuli.  If  Victor  was  innocent,  no  harm 
could  possibly  come  to  him.  If  he 
wasn't,  Heaven  help  him! 

In  the  meantime,  since  I  couldn't 
tune  in  and  listen  to  the  great  war  over 
the  Radio,  perhaps  I'd  better  go  down 
town,  too.  Only  what  good  would  that 
do?  Maybe  I  could  stand  on  the  side- 
walk and  catch  Victor  as  he  came 
through  the  window.  But  his  flat  was 
on  the  third  floor.  And  I  couldn't  very 
well  appear  on  the  scene  and  mix  in. 
For  surely,  of  the  few  sacred  things  left 
in  the  world,  the  most  sacred  is  a  fam- 
ily row.  No,  decidedly,  this  was  Gert's 
and  Victor's  affair. 

I  mixed  myself  a  gin-fizz  and  waited. 
Maybe  Gert  would  telephone. 

She  did. 

"Is  that  you,  Harry?" 

"It  are." 

"Well,  you  were  right." 

"How  do  you  mean  right?" 

"Everything." 

"As  bad  as  that?" 

"Worse.  Please  pack  all  his  things  and 
send  them  down  to  him  at  once.  I  don't 
want  a  rag  of  his  around  when  I  get 
back." 

YOU  could  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather.  I  would  have  staked 
my  last  dollar  on  Victor.  And  here  was 
Gert  turning  him  out  of  house  and  home. 
Of  course  nothing  is  really  important. 
No  doubt  in  years  to  come.  ...  It 
reminded  me  of  Victor's  song — the  one 
he'd  got  a  hundred  dollars  for.  He 
didn't  write  the  words;  some  low-browed 
Shelley  from  Tinpan  Alley  was  re- 
sponsible for  them — a  coon  song,  en- 
titled: 

I   Ain't   Lost   Nuthin' — Yet 

Lose  your  hat 

You  go  to  a  store, 

Lose  your  money 

You  get  you  some  more. 

Your  house   burns   down? 

'Tain't  nuthin',  brother. 

Your  wife  runs  away — 

You  get  you  another. 

Some  folks  say 

A  nigger  won't  steal. 

I  caught  two 

In  my  corn  field. 

But  I   ain't   lost  nuthin' 

And  I  won't  lose  nuthin' 

'Til  I  lose  my  sex  appeal. 
Well,  there  you  are!  According  to 
his  song,  Victor  hadn't  lost  a  thing- 
only  his  home,  his  wife  and  big-hearted 
Harry,  his  brother-in-law.  He  was 
nothing  now.  but  the  quon-dam  husband 
of  the  2nd  Mrs.  Wiggins. 

So  I  packed  his  things,  slipping  in  a 
box  of  my  best  cigars,  a  couple  of  my 
neckties  he'd  admired  and  a  photograph 
of  Gert  and  little  Harry.  For  I  was 
sorry  for  Victor.  I  also  felt  the  least 
bit  guilty.  If  I'd  kept  my  mouth 
shut.     .     .     . 

Still,   there's   no  use   crying  over  spilt 
husbands.      So    1    dispatched   his   worldly 
goods  in  a  yellow  cab,  mixed  myself  an- 
other gin-fizz,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
Gert. 

How  would  she  return?  Would  it  be 
as  a  raging  lioness,  or  as  a  broken  lily? 
You  never  know  about  women.  They'll 
stand  up  under  a  wallop  that  would 
floor  Gene  Tunney,  and  then  go  to 
pieces  over  an  ink  spot  on  the  parlor 
floor. 

CHATTER  VI. 

AS   I   WAS    saying,   you   never  know- 
about    women.      I'll    bet    we    know 
more    about    centipedes.      And    all    we 
(Continued  on  page   183) 
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Bradford  Browne 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Bradford  became  a  member  of  that  great 
broadcasting  chain.  During  the  Hoover 
Inauguration  Browne  described  the  ac- 
tivities at  the  Peace  Monument  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  over  a  record-breaking 
coast-to-coast  hook-up  of  Columbia 
System. 

WHILE  only  a  few  months  at 
WABC,  Bradford  was  busy  day  and 
night  preparing  surprises  for  hfs  Radio 
listeners  which  might  not  get  on  the  air 
for  many  months,  perhaps  not  for  a 
year.  He  worked  that  long  on  one  of 
his  presentations! 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Browne  has 
written  features  a  scant  thirty  minutes 
before  their  broadcast,  and  even  these 
hastily  prepared  scripts  have  met  with 
wide  approval  in  Radio  fandom. 

One  night  Browne  was  so  busy  that 
he  didn't  get  a  chance  to  write  his  act 
until  one  hour  before  time  to  put  it  on 
the  air.  For  thirty  minutes  he  pounded 
copy  out  on  his  typewriter,  and  for  the 
next  thirty  rehearsed  his  act,  in  which 
were  featured  eight  persons,  including  a 
vocal  quartet.  The  act  was  broadcast 
right  on  time  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
critics  far  and.  wide  praised  this  par- 
ticular dramatization  as  Mr.  Browne's 
outstanding  achievement. 

Nominate  95  Stations 

Following  are  the  stations  whose  nomi- 
nations for  the  World's  Most  Popular 
station  were  received  up  to  the  last 
minute  before  Radio  Digest  went  to 
press  for  the  December  issue: 
Nominated 
East  City  Votes 

KDKA Pittsburgh    650 

WBZA Boston 370 

WPG Atlantic  City   490 

WABC New  York  City 630 


WBZA Boston  220 

WCAU Philadelphia 239 

WEAF New  York  City 633 

WGR Buffalo     497 

WHAM Rochester    425 

WOR Newark .479 

WRC Washington,  D.  C 298 

WT1 C Hartford,   Conn 390 

WJSV Washington,  D.   C 227 

WBAL Baltimore    209 

WEEI Boston,  Mass 390 

WBRL Tilton,   N.   H 109 

WGY Schenectady     629 

WJAS Pittsburgh    430 

South 

WCOA Pensacola,  Fla 270 

WFLA Clearwater    300 

WHAS Louisville    320 

WSMB New  Orleans 476 

WWNC Ashville,  N.  C 410 

WSM Nashville,   Tenn 480 

KWKH Shreveport,  La 360 

WSB Atlanta,  Ga 345 

WJBO New    Orleans 290 

WDOD Chattanooga,    Tenn 211 

WMC Memphis,  Tenn 213 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn 197 

WRV A Richmond,  Va 260 

WDBJ .Roanoke,  Va 207 

Middle  West" 

KFH Wichita,  Kan 179 

KMOX St.  Louis 237 

KSTP St.  Paul 417 

KYW Chicago   640 

WBBM Chicago   430 

WCFL Chicago  229 

WBCM Bay  City 197 

WCCO Minneapolis    211 

WENR Chicago   590 

WFBM Indianapolis     -....216 

WLW Cincinnati 604 

WGN Chicago   510 

WJJD Chicago 490 

WJR Detroit 300 

WHK Cleveland    350 

WLS Chicago   690 

WMAQ Chicago 569 


WTM J Milwaukee    476 

KFNF Shenandoah,  la 634 

KMA Shenandoah    217 

WOWO Fort  Wayne,  Ind 207 

WHO Des   Moines 166 

KOIL Council   Bluffs 201 

KFH Wichita   217 

KFKB Milford,   Kan 198 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo 244 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo 169 

West 

KOA Denver 430 

WBAP Fort  Worth   490 

KVOO Tulsa,  Okla 407 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 196 

KGCU Mandan,  N.  D 201 

WOAI San   Antonio    190 

WFAA Dallas    237 

KDYL Salt  Lake  City 217 

KFAB Lincoln,    Neb 230 

WOW Omaha  317 

KOB State  College,  N.  M....216 

Far  West 

KFI Los  Angeles    569 

KJR Seattle    490 

KOMO Seattle    516 

KGA Spokane 360 

KIDO Boise,   Idaho    197 

KGW Portland,    Oregon 436 

KOIN Portland    427 

KFWB Hollywood    470 

KGO Oakland    467 

KPO San  Francisco   513 

KFOX Long  Beach 196 

Canada 

CFAC Calgary    167 

CFCA Toronto  207 

CFQC Saskatoon,  Sask 190 

CH  CS Hamilton,  Ont 140 

CHWC Regina,  Sask 168 

CJCA Edmonton,  Alta 157 

CJCJ Calgary    130 

CJRM Moose  Jaw,   Sask 180 

CKAC Montreal   219 

CKUA Edmonton     156 

CNRM Montreal   216 

CNRV Vancouver,  B.  C 201 

CKAC Montreal  190 


Rules  and  Conditions  for  Most  Popular  Station  Qold  Cup 

Award  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1929, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  March  20,  1930. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  March 
20,  1930. 

2.  Balloting  will  be  by  means  of  cou- 
pons appearing  in  each  monthly  issue  of 
RADIO  DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots 
issued  only  when  requested  at  the  time 
of  receipt  of  paid  in  advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  subscrip- 
tion agencies  according  to  the  schedule 
given  in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly,  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes  will 
be  allowed. 

For  the  complete  series  of  the  six  con- 
secutively numbered  coupons,  sent  in  at 
one  time,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt 
of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions, 
old  or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST 
when   received   direct    and   not   through 


subscription    agencies    according   to    the 
following  voting  schedule: 
1-year   paid   in  ad- 
vance   mail    sub- 
scription   $4.00       150  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 

direct    8.00       325  votes 

3  -  year;  three  1  - 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2- year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions direct..  12.00  500  votes 
4-year;  four  1-year; 
two  2- year;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct..  16.00  750  votes 
5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2  -  year,  and 
one  3-year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1  -  year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 

direct   20.00    l.OOOvotes 

10- year;  ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;    two   4-year 
and  one  2  or  two 
1  -  year;     two     5- 
year   paid    in    ad- 
vance   mail     sub- 
scriptions  direct..  40.00    2,500  votes 
5.    For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts.    Canada  will  comprise  the  sixth 
district.    District  number  one,  known  as 
the   "EAST"   will  include  the  states  of 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  District  number  two,  known  as 
the  "SOUTH,"  will  comprise  the  states 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky.  District  num- 
ber three,  known  as  the  "MIDDLE- 
WEST,"  will  include  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  District  num- 
ber four,  known  as  the  WEST,"  will 
comprise  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  District  number  five, 
known  as  the  "FAR  WEST,"  will  con- 
sist of  the  states  of  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  District  number  six,  known 
as_  Canada,  will  comprise  the  entire  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

6.  The  broadcasting  station  holding 
the  highest  number  of  votes  of  all  six 
districts  will  be  declared,  the  WORLD'S 
MOST  POPULAR  BROADCASTING 
STATION  and  will  be  awarded  a  Gold 
Cup.  After  the  grand  prize  winner  is 
eliminated,  the  broadcasting  station  hold- 
ing the  highest  vote  in  the  district  in 
which  they  are  located  will  be  declared 
to  be  the  most  popular  station  of  their 
district  and  each  awarded  a  Silver  Cup. 
No  broadcasting  station  is  to  receive 
more  than  one  prize. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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If  all  the  Radio  sets  I've  "fooled" 
with  in  my  time  were  piled  on  top 
of  each  other,  they'd  reach  about 
half  wan  to  Mars.  The  trouble 
with  me  wan  that  I  thought  I 
knew  so  much  about  Radio  that 
I  really  didn't  know  the  first 
thing.  I  thought  Radio  was  a 
plaything — that  was  all  I  could 
see  in  it  for  me. 


I  Thought  Radio  Was  a  Plaything 


But  Now  My  Eyes  Are  Opened,  And 
Ym  Making  Over  $100  a  Week! 


FIFTY  DOLLARS  A  WEEK!  Man 
alive,  just  one  year  ago  a  salary  that  big 
would  have  been  the  height  of  my  ambi- 
tion. 

Twelve  months  ago  I  was  scrimping 
along  on  starvation  wages,  just  barely 
making  both  ends  meet.  It  was  the  same 
old  story  —  a  little  job,  a  salary  just  as 
small  as  the  job — while  I  myself  had  been 
dragging  along  in  the  rut  so  long  I 
couldn't  see  over  the  sides. 

If  you'd  told  me  a  year  ago  that  in 
twelve  months'  time  I  would  be  making 
$100  and  more  every  week  in  the  Radio 
business — whew!  I  know  I'd  have  thought 
you  were  crazy.  But  that's  the  sort  of 
money  I'm  pulling  down  right  now — and 
in  the  future  I  expect  even  more.  Why 
only  today — 

But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  I 
was  hard  up  a  year  ago  because  I  was 
kidding  myself,  that's  all — not  because  I 
had  to  be.  I  could  have  been  holding  then 
the  same  sort  of  job  I'm  holding  now,  if 
I'd  only  been  wise  to  myself.  If  you've 
fooled  around  with  Radio,  but  never 
thought  of  it  as  a  serious  business,  maybe 
you're  in  just  the  same  boat  I  was.  If  so, 
you'll  want  to  read  how  my  eyes  were 
opened  for  me. 


WHEN  broadcasting  first  became  the 
rage,  several  years  ago,  I  first  began 
my  dabbling  with  the  new  art  of  Radio.  I 
was  "nuts"  about  the  subject,  like  many 
thousands  of  other  fellows  all  over  the 
country.  And  no  wonder!  There's  a  fas- 
cination— something  that  grabs  hold  of  a 
fellow — about  twirling  a  little  knob  and 
suddenly  listening  to  a  voice  speaking  a 
thousand  miles  away!  Twirling  it  a  little 
more  and  listening  to  the  mysterious  dots 
and  dashes  of  steamers  far  at  sea.  Even 
today  I  get  a  thrill  from  this  strange  force. 
In  those  days,  many  times  I  stayed  up  al- 
most the  whole  night  trying  for  DX. 
Many  times  I  missed  supper  because  I 
couldn't  be  dragged  away  from  the  latest 
circuit  I  was  trying  out. 

I  never  seemed  to  get  very  far  with  it, 
though.  I  used  to  read  the  Radio  maga- 
zines and  occasionally  a  Radio  book,  but 
I  never  understood  the  subject  very 
clearly,  and  lots  of  things  I  didn't  sec 
through  at  all. 

So,  up  to  a  year  ago,  I  was  just  a  dab- 
bler— I  thought  Radio  was  a  plaything.  1 
never   realized    what   an    enormous.    Fast 


growing  industry  Radio  had  come  to  be — 
employing  thousands  and  thousands  of 
trained  men.  I  usually  stayed  home  in  the 
evenings  after  work,  because  I  didn't 
make  enough  money  to  go  out  very  much. 
And  generally  during  the  evening  I'd 
tinker  a  little  with  Radio — a  set  of  my 
own  or  some  friend's.  I  even  made  a  little 
spare  change  this  way,  which  helped  a  lot, 
but  I  didn't  know  enough  to  go  very  far 
with  such  work. 

And  as  for  the  idea  that  a  splendid 
Radio  job  might  be  mine,  if  I  made  a  little 
effort  to  prepare  for  it  —  such  an  idea 
never  entered  my  mind.  When  a  friend 
suggested  it  to  me  one  year  ago,  I  laughed 
at  him. 

"You're  kidding  me,"  I  said. 

"I'm  not,"  he  replied.  "Take  a  look  at 
this  ad." 

HE  pointed  to  a  page  ad  in  a  magazine, 
an  advertisement  I'd  seen  many  times 
but  just  passed  up  without  thinking,  never 
dreaming  it  applied  to  me.  This  time  I 
read  the  ad  carefully.  It  told  of  many  big 
opportunities  for  trained  men  to  succeed 
in  the  great  new  Radio  field.  With  the 
advertisement  was  a  coupon  offering  a  big 
free  book  full  of  information.  I  sent  the 
coupon  in,  and  in  a  few  days  received  a 
handsome  04-page  book,  printed  in  two 
colors,  telling  all  about  the  opportunities 
in  the  Radio  field,  and  how  a  man  can  pre- 
pare quickly  and  easily  at  home  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Well,  it 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  read  the  book 
carefully,  and  when  I  finished  it  I  made 
my  decision. 
_  What's  happened  in  the  twelve  months 
since  that  day,  as  I've  already  told  you, 
seems  almost  like  a  dream  to  me  now. 
For  ten  of  those  twelve  months,  I've  had 
a  Radio  business  of  my  own.  At  first,  of 
course,  I  started  it  as  a  little  proposition 
"ii  the  side,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Institute,  the  outfit  that  gave 
me  my  Radio  training.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore I  was  getting  so  much  to  do  in  the 
Radio  line  that  I  quit  my  measly  little 
clerical  job,  and  devoted  my  full  time  to 
my  Radio  business. 

ClNCE  that  time  I've  gone  right  on  up. 
^  always  under  the  watchful  guidance  of 

my  friends  at  the  National  Radio  Insti- 
tute. They  would  have  given  me  just  as 
much  help.  too.  if  1  had  wanted  to  follow 
some  other  line  of   Radio  besides  building 


my  own  retail  business — such  as  broad- 
casting, manufacturing,  experimenting, 
sea  operating,  or  any  one  of  the  score  of 
lines  they  prepare  you  for.  And  to  think 
that  until  that  day  I  sent  for  their  eye- 
opening  book,  I'd  been  wailing  "I  never 
had  a  chance!" 

NOW  I'm  making,  as  I  told  you  before, 
over  $100  a  week.  And  I  know  the 
future  holds  even  more,  for  Radio  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive,  fastest-growing, 
businesses  in  the  world  today.  And  it's 
work  that  I  like — work  a  man  can  get  in- 
terested in. 

Here's  a  real' tip.  You  may  not  be  as 
bad  off  as  I  was.  But  think  it  over — are 
you  satisfied?  Are  you  making  enough 
money,  at  work  that  you  like?  Would  you 
sign  a  contract  to  stay  where  you  are  now 
for  the  next  ten  years — making  the  same 
money?  If  not,  you'd  better  be  doing 
something  about  it  instead  of  drifting. 

This  new  Radio  game  is  a  live-wire  field 
of  golden  rewards.  The  work,  in  any  of 
the  20  different  lines  of  Radio,  is  fascinat- 
ing, absorbing,  well  paid.  The  National 
Radio  Institute — oldest  and  largest  Radio 
home-study  school  in  the  world  —  will 
train  you  inexpensively  in  your  own  home 
to  know  Radio  from  A  to  Z  and  to  in- 
crease your  earnings  in  the  Radio  field. 

TAKE  another  tip— No  matter  what  your  plans 
are,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
know  ahout  Radio — clip  the  coupon  below  and 
look  their  free  book  over.  It  is  tilled  with  inter- 
esting facts,  figures,  and  photos,  and  the  informa- 
tion it  will  give  you  is  worth  a  few  minutes  of  any- 
body's time.  You  will  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation— the  book  is  free,  and*  is  gladly  sent  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  ahout  Radio.  "  Just  ad- 
dress J.  E.  Smith,  President  National  Radio  Insti- 
tute. Dept  9ZR,   Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  E.  SMITH,  President 
National  Radio  Institute 
Dept.   9ZR.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Please  send  me  your  M-page  free  book, 
printed  in  two  colors,  giving  all  information 
about  the  opportunities  in  Radio  and  how  1  can 
learn  quickly  and  easily  at  home  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  I  understand  this  request 
me  under  no  obligation,  and  that  no  sales- 
man   will   call   ^n   me. 

Xamc      


.((/(/)(  ss    

Town .    Slate. 

Occupation     
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Mystery  House 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

ing  of  one  already  dead. 

"And  you  are  the  girl,  Sally?"  she 
said  softly,  as  though  speaking  of  one 
already  dead. 

"Yes,  I  am  Sally,  and  you — you — Fra- 
goni  says  you  are  Miss  Hemingway." 

"I  believe  I  have  never  known  such 
pity  as  I  feel  for  you  right  now.  They 
are  planning  to  kill  you — that  fiend 
Montegle!" 

"I  suppose  so.  I  only  hope  it  will  not 
be  torture.  Is — is — Mr.  Brooke  dead 
yet?  I  tried  to  save  him.  It  was  no 
use." 

"Dead!  Mr.  Brooke!  I— I  don't 
understand — " 

"You  don't  know — the  green  gas — 
after  the  raid  when  they  took  you  and 
the  Denby  diamonds — you — you  don't 
know?" 

"The  report  Montegle  expects — oh, 
God,  yes,  I  see —  Sally!  Sally,  we  must 
get  out  of  here  at  once.  You  are  to 
come  with  me — " 

The  two  girls  pressed  against  the 
door.  It  was  immovable  steel.  There 
was  no  other  egress. 

"Help!  Murder!"  Margot  called  at 
the  top  of  her  lungs.  All  sounds  from 
beyond  the  door  ceased  suddenly.  A 
double  door  had  been  closed.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  them  being 
heard. 

UTTE  MAY  try  the  green  gas  on  us, 

il  too,"  said  Sally.  But  in  a 
moment  more  the  door  opened  and 
Montegle  and  Fragoni  both  entered  as 
casually  as  though  they  had  been  pres- 
ent all  the  time. 

"Let  us  out  of  here  immediately," 
Margot  demanded  imperiously. 

"No.  You  may  as  well  get  that  notion 
out  of  your  head  at  once.  You  stay 
here  until  we  are  ready  to  release  you. 
Fragoni,  there's  something  going  on 
outside  there.  Go  take  a  walk  around 
and  let  me  know." 

"Let  me  pass!"  Margot  demanded  and 
moved  toward  the  door.  "Sally,  come 
with  me " 

"I've  had  enough  of  this,  Miss  Hem- 
ingway. Any  more  trouble  and  I'll 
shoot " 

"You  are  too  cowardly — you  contemp- 
tible yellow   cur " 

"Don't  infuriate  him,"  Sally  pleaded. 
"He  means  it.  He  feels  safe  enough  to 
do  it  here." 

"I  most  certainly  do — "  Unsmilingly 
serene  Montegle  toyed  a  big  revolver 
in  his  hand. 

"Cops  are  here,  chief.  We  gotta  lam 
it  outta  here,"  Fragoni  dashed  into  the 
room  with  fear  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
afraid  of  lead  between  the  shoulder 
blades.  He  knew  the  police  had  no 
intention  of  taking  him  alive  if  they  took 
him  at  all.  There  was  too  big  a  score 
to  settle  for  past  offenses. 

"It's  just  a  liquor  raid.  Don't  get 
excited.  We'll  sit  tight."  Montegle 
felt  surer  of  safety  here  than  anywhere 
else. 

"No — not  this  time — they  are  after 
you.  And  it  looks  as  though  they  are 
going  to  try  and  get  you.  Maybe  they 
have  found  out  something  about  to- 
night." 

"You  may  be  right,  Fragoni.  You 
girls  come  along — and  no  trouble,  you 
know.  There  are  just  two  ways  to 
prevent  your  talking  and  one  of  them 
is  to  take  you  with  us.  If  you  prefer 
the  other — "  Montegle  hitched  his 
revolver   suggestively. 

"We'll  go  with  you,  Professor,"  said 
Margot,  taking  Sally's  hand. 

Just  when  all  seemed  over  for  Bob 
and  his  friend  Johnny  Walker,  Bob 
imagined  he  saw  a  giant  gorilla  swing- 


ing down  from  a  green  scum  covered 
tree  and  peer  at  him  with  gimlet  eyes 
through  the  branches.  Then  the  gorilla 
hurled  a  cocoanut  that  crashed  through 
the  roof  and  rolled  over,  his  twisting 
fingers  outstretched  in  a  briny  sea. 

"What's  happened  here?"  The  gorilla 
was  talking.  He  sounded  like  Hanrahan 
the  detective  sergeant.  Begorra,  it  was 
Hanrahan! 

The  big  policeman,  awakening  from 
an  assault  at  Bob's  own  door,  had 
climbed  a  fire  escape  to  see  what  was 
wrong,  for  he  had  been  unable  to  get  in 
or  obtain  any  response  to  his  knocks. 
He  saw  Johnny  and  Bob  stretched  out 
on  the  rug,  smothered  beneath  the  green 
fog.  A  flowerpot  was  handy,  and  he 
sailed  it  through  the  window.  The  two 
comrades  were  soon  taking  notice.  They 
coughed  and  sputtered  and  regaining 
their  breath  sounded  the  alarm  for 
reserves  who  were  reinforced  by  the 
police  patrols  brought  on  by  Williams. 
The  search  for  Montegle  followed. 

Montegle  with  Margot  and  Sally  be- 
hind and  Fragoni  following  slipped  out 
through  an  underground  passage  that 
led  into  a  building  across  the  alley. 
From  there  they  soon  were  out  of  the 
neighborhood  and  in  Montegle's  home. 

"I  have  decided  that  we  will  go  in  spite 
of  your  threats,"  said  Margot  when  they 
again  found  themselves  in  a  closed  room 
with  Montegle. 

"You  would  better  think  again,  young 
woman,"  said  Montegle. 

"Sally,  come,  let's  go." 

They  moved  toward  the  door.  And 
then,  at  Montegle's  wink,  Fragoni,  pow- 
erful brute  of  a  man,  seized  Margot's 
wrists.  By  sheer  brawn  he  would  sub- 
due her  wilful  spirit.  She  writhed  in 
his  grasp.  He  clenched  her  wrists  and 
twisted  until   she   screamed. 

"Let  go  that  woman!"  A  strange 
new  voice  sounded  in  their  presence. 

"Who  are  you?  How  did  you  get  in 
here?"   Montegle  demanded. 

"That  nut  taxidermist,  they  call  him," 
said  Fragoni,  reaching  for  his  hip 
pocket.  "Some  swell  name  for  a  taxi 
driver! 

"Oh,  yes,  Campbell — Campbell,  what 
do  you  mean  crashing  in  here  on  this 
party?" 

"Ah  ha!  I  have  come  to  settle  an 
account  with  you,  Professor  Montegle, 
that  is  long  past  due.  Strange  you  don't 
know  me — but  in  a  minute — the  disguise 
will  be  off — and  now  you  see  I  am " 

"Ransome  Renwick!"  screamed  Sally. 
"God  must  have  sent  you  now.  Ran- 
some Renwick,  the  only  man  Montegle 
fears!" 

A  ND  at  this  point  the  drama  of 
Jx.  Mystery  House  as  presented  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  company  is 
scheduled  for  continuance  on  the 
night  of  December  6.  A  resume  of 
the  succeeding  episodes  will  also  be 
published  in  the  January  number  of 
Radio  Digest. 

The  Lullaby  Boys 

(Continued  from  page  90) 
east  corner  found  ourselves  in  front  of— 
and  above — Romany  Marie's.  Down  and 
in  we  filed,  found  more  long  wooden 
benches,  much  more  Bohemia.  The  res- 
taurant was  crowded,  but  Gypsy  Marie 
found  seats  for  us  along  a  further  wall 
opposite  the  grand  piano  which  sat  upon 
a  platform  scarcely  larger  than  itself. 

"Since  we  have  just  dined,"  said  I, 
"our  best  bet  will  be  Turkish  coffee." 

"What  about  gingerale?"  asked  Glenn. 

Put  in  Ford:  "Is  this  getting  to  be 
habit,  or  do  you  really  have  a  thirst  for 
gingerale?" 


"Thinking  of  all  those  poor  folks  who 
got  hung  and  buried,  sorta  makes  my 
mouth  get  dry,"  explained  Little  Glenn. 

WE  HAD  just  given  our  order  for 
Turkish  coffee  all  around,  the  little 
cups  of  thick  liquid  had  just  been  placed 
before  us,  when  one  of  the  guests  arose, 
walked  to  the  center  of  the  room,  raised 
her  voice,  pronounced  these  words: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — we  are  hon- 
ored tonight." 

As  the  lady  said  this  she  looked  in  our 
direction.  Glenn  leaned  over  toward  me, 
exclaimed  excitedly: 

"Why  did  you  tell  Marie  we  were  com- 
ing here  tonight?" 

Then  the  speaker,  who  was  neither  fair 
nor  young,  went  on: 

"We  are  honored  because  we  have  with 
us  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  all  time." 

Glenn  glanced  at  Ford.    She  went  on: 

"This  gentleman,  who  is  now  nearly 
eighty  years  old"  (Glenn  choked),  "is 
known  to  more  people  than  any  single 
writer  living — and  chiefly  for  one  par- 
ticular poem  which  he  wrote,  a  poem 
which  is  as  familiar  to  every  scholar  and 
layman  as  the  songs  of  Homer  to  the 
ancient  Greeks." 

"Boy,"  sighed  Glenn,  "that  line  about 
the  ancient  Greeks  lets  us  out!" 

"This  gentleman  will  not  recite  his 
famous  poem  tonight — you  all  know  it 
by  heart — but  he  will  address  you,  and 
he  will  recite  some  of  his  other  almost 
equally  famous  verses  which  have  ap- 
peared in  magazines  and  other  volumes 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  American  public. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  Mr.  H.  A.  D'Arcy,  author  of 
'The  Face  on  the  Floor,'  more  generally 
known  under  the  title  of  'The  Face  on 
the  Bar  Room  Floor.'   Mr.  D'Arcy!" 

THE  PERSON  who  had  been  speak- 
ing joined  in  the  hand-clapping  as 
poet  D'Arcy  rose  and  tottered  to  her 
side.  He  was  indeed  an  old  man,  thin, 
with  long  white  hair  bobbed  square  off 
and  hanging  a  few  inches  above  the 
shoulders.  He  was  under  medium 
height,  just  a  bit  stooped,  and  his 
clothes,  though  good,  bagged  about  his 
body,  seemed  too  large.  His  head  was 
high  and  his  nose  was  strong,  but  his 
chin  and  his  voice  were  weak.  He  lifted 
the  voice,  but  we  could  catch  only  about 
every  third  word. 

The  author  of  "The  Face  on  the  Floor" 
held  Marie's  floor  for  fifteen  minutes, 
talking  chiefly  about  himself,  a  modern 
Homer,  and  about  the  greatness  of 
America  and  the  smallness  of  her  poets 
— with  one  exception. 

Finally,  in  a  roomful  of  loud  appreci- 
ation the  ancient  rhymer,  who  looked 
and  performed  in  the  manner  of  a  pass- 
ing long-haired  race,  shambled  to  his 
seat,  leaving  with  us  an  impression  fluc- 
tuating between  contempt  and  commis- 
eration. 

Then  the  impromptu  introductions  by 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies  once  more 
brought  embarrassment  to  Little  Glenn. 
The  Master  had  moved  to  the  center  of 
the  scene  again,  had  begun  to  talk  about 
the  relation  of  poetry  to  music. 

"What  shall  we  sing,  Ford?"  asked 
Glenn. 

"For.  goodness'  sake,  be  still!  You 
wouldn't  want  to  play  that  piano!" 

Ford's  guess  regarding  the  piano  was 
correct.  The  speaker  had,  by  this  time, 
introduced  a  young  singer,  son  of  a 
famous  cantor.  The  son  of  the  cantor 
played  his  own  accompaniment,  trying 
to  hypnotize  the  yellow-keyed  instru- 
ment into  partial  harmonious  responsive- 
ness as  both  he  and  it  spluttered  through 
Rudolph's  Aria,  from  La  Boheme.  The 
smoke  that  hung  over  the  tables  at 
Romany    Marie's    vibrated    tremulously 
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^  fRAINED  MEN 


M®E' 


Big  Money  quick — the  chance  to  more  than  double  your  salary— is  offered  to  you  now.  Radio 
has  leaped  from  the  experimental  stage  to  a  gigantic  industry,  employing  many,  many  thou- 
sands and  loudly  calling  for  More  Trained  Men  to  fill  the  Big-Pay  jobs. 
Talking  Pictures  have  taken  the  larger  cities  by  storm  and  will  sweep  the  entire  country, 
opening  up  many  new  good  jobs  everywhere.  Television  now  comes  with  even  greater 
promise  of  a  large  number  of  good  paying  jobs  and  big  profits  for  those  who  are  prepared. 

Big  Money  Now!    More  to  Come 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  field  of  profitable  employment — Big-Money  Jobs — $2500 

— $3500— $5000  and  up,  right  now — lots  of  money  easily  made  in  spare  time — 

increasing  pay  for  you  and  more  and  more  money  as  this  new  industry 

grows  bigger  and  bigger. 


»<* 
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Answer  the  Call— Get  Into  This 
Money-Making  Industry  Now! 

The  "R.T.I."  famous  "3  in  1"  Home  Training  in  Radio,  Television 
and  Talking  Pictures  makes  it  easy  for  men,  young  men  and  boys  to 
get  into  this  new  field  quickly.  R.  T.  I.  home  trainingis  practical 
and  easy  to  understand.  It  trains  your  head  and  hands  at  the 
same  time.  Your  opportunities  for  money-making  are  un- 
limited. Your  age,amount  of  education,  or  experience  make  nodifference. 
If  you  are  interested  and  ambitious  you  can  succeed.  Are  you  willing  to 
use  a  little  spare  time  at  home?    That  is  all  you  need  to  quickly  start 
making  money  with  R.  T.  I.  material  and  home  training.You  will  be 
ready  for  a  good  job  or  profitable  business  of  your  own,  even  before 
you  finish  the  training.  Remember — youlearnathomein  your  spare 
time  on  actual  equipment  included  in  fine,  bigoutfits  sent  you  by 
R.T.I.  R.T.I,  with  all  its  connections  in  the  industry,  keeps 
you  up-to-date  and  pushing  forward  all  the  time. 

R.  T.  I.  Wonderful  Free  Book 
Nothing  Like  It  Ever  Published 

No  one  can  fully  realize  the  amazing  size  and  future 
growth  of  theRadio,  Television,  and  Talking  Picture 
industries  unless  they  know  all  thefacts  revealed  ir 
this  R.  T.  I.  book.  No  exaggeration  is  necessary — 
the  plain  truth  is  astounding.  I  twill  open  your 
eyes  to  the  dawn  of  thegreatestdevelopmentin 
the  history  of  the  world — thevastnumberof 
new  money-making  jobs — enormousspare- 
timeprofits — all  withineasy  reach  of  am- 
bitious men.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
this  edition  is  exhausted. 
Big  R.T.  I. Book  Free— Wh  il  eThey  Last 


Let  F.  H.  Schnell  and  R.T.I. 
Advisory  Board  Help  You 

Mr.   Schnell,   Chief  of  the  R.  T.  I. 
Staff.  Is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
known  radio  men  In  America.  He  has 
twenty    years   of    Radio    experience. 
First  to  establish  two  way   amateur 
communicatlon  with  Europe.   Former 
Traffic  Manager   of   American    Radio 
Relay  League.  Lieutenant  Commander 
of  theU.  S.  N.  R.  Inventor  and  designer 
of  Radio  apparatus.   Consultant  Engi- 
neer to  large  Radio  manufacturers. 

Assisting  him  is  the  R.  T.  I.  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  men  prominent  in 
the  Radio  industry; 


STEP  UP  QUICK  TO  A  BIG  MONEY  JOB  THROUGH  R.  T.  I.  training  in  Broadcasting.  Sales,  Serv 
ice.  Manufacturing,  Repairing,  Ship  and  Station  Operating,  Installing,  in  business  for  yourself 


Is  Now  Radio  Engineer  Through 
R.  T.  I.  Training 

Today  I  am  able  to  class  myself  as  a  Radio 
Engineer  along  with  the  leaders,  and  this  Is  all 
due  to  the  help  of  R.  T.  I.  I  have  been  able  to 
bandleeftlclcntly  every  radloproblern  with  which 
I  have  come  In  contact .  I  cannot  say  too  much  In 
praise  of  R.T.I. .andany  man  desiring  to  Improve 
himself  can  do  nothing  better  than  And  out  what 
this  institution  has  to  offer,  and  get  started  with 
their  training. —  II.  F.  Satterfifi.d.  Chief  Radio 
Engineer,  Western  Air  Express,  Amarlllo,  Texas. 

RADIO  &  TELEVISION   INSTITUTE 
Dept.  *B9 ,4806  St.  Anthony  Ct.,  Chicago 


RADIO  &  TELEVISION  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  289, 4806  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 

Send  me  Free  and  prepaid  your  BIG  BOOK 
"Tune  In  On  Big  Pay"  and  full  details  of  your 
three-in-one  Home  Training  (without  obligating 
me  in  any  way). 


R.T.I. 


,  T.  I.  TRAINS  YOU  AT  HOME  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB  OR  A  PROFITABLE 
PART  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN      


Name... 
Address. 
City 


State 
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NO  SOAP 

For  Shaving 


NOW  all  soap  for  shaving — cake; 
stick,  powder  or  cream — is  re- 
placed by  Kolax.  Already  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  a  million  users.  No  brush 
is  used.  There  is  no  lather  to  work 
up  or  "rub  in".  No  treatment  with 
lotions  to  heal  a  face  made  rough 
and  irritated  by  the  alkali  all  soap 
must  contain. 

Time  is  cut  in  half.  Only  these 
three  simple  steps  are  necessary: 
Wet  the  face.  Spread  Kolax  on  the 
beard  thinly.  Shave. 

This  is  the  secret.  At  last  a  real 
beard  softener  has  been  found.  It 
acts  upon  the  beard  as  soap  in  any 
form  can  never  act.  Kolax  really 
softens.  Each  hair  and  stubble  swells 
one-fifth  in  size.  Oil  vanishes.  The 
ra^or  cuts  cleanly.  Blades  last  twice 
as  long — and  keep  sharp.  Yet  the 
skin  is  bettered.  Even  those  with 
tender  skins  may  shave  as  closely  as 


they  choose.  Lotions  and  hot  towels 
become  needless.  Daily  the  skin 
grows  softer  and  more  pliant. 

You  will  be  amazed  to  see  how 
much  quicker  and  better  Kolax  is 
than  your  favorite  soap. 

Make  this  Test  Free 

Kolax  is  now  made  in  two  forms. 
Except  in  one  particular  they  are 
the  same.  One  is  Kolax  as  now  used 
by  thousands.  The  other  is  Kolax 
with  menthol  added.  Some  prefer  it 
for  the  added  pleasing  tingle  to  the 
skin.  I  ask  your  help  in  deciding 
which  is  most  delightful  and  re- 
freshing. I  invite  you  to  test  the  new 
discovery  in  brushless  shaving — ■ 
quicker — infinitely  more  pleasant. 
Mail  the  coupon  below.  The  test 
outfit  containing  two  10-cent  tubes 
(one  with — one  without  menthol) 
will  be  sent  you  Free  and  Post 
Paid.  Make  this  test  at  once. 


rFREE  2-Tube  Coupon! 

RD-ll  I 
I 
I 


Kolax  Company 

561  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  mail  me  FREE  the  2-tube  Test  Outfit 
of  Kolax. 


|io„ 
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BRUSHLESS 


Kolax 


B  R  O  S.  8c  C  O.    fgi-a 
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CASHorCREDIT 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog! 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  first  payment 
— state  article  desired — name  of  employer 
—kind  of  work  you  do — how  long  in  posi- 
tion— age — where  live — how  long  there. 
STRICTLY   CONFIDENTIAL. 

CREDIT  TERMS:   Pay  one -tenth  down;  balance 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  or  monthly  at  your  conven- 
■         >  lence.  All  goods  delivered  on  first  payment. 

Fiery  Blue  White  Diamonds;  DeptG-461, 108  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Solid  1S-K  White  Gold  Rings 


No.  924  — Woman's  Elgin 

bracelet  watch,  $29.50;  $2.95 

down;  $2.95  a  month 


No.  927— Elgin  "Legionnaire" 
for  Men,  $19;  $1.90  down;  $1.90 

a  month 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money 

back.    Goods  sent  for  your  free 

examination  on  request. 


mSlora  in  Leading  Cilietm 


SUBSCRIBE  and  make  sure  of  every  copy  of  RADIO  DIGEST 


from  the  loud  applause  of  the  eating  and 
drinking  listeners.  The  singer  responded 
with  an  encore — without  accompaniment. 

MEANWHILE,  we  had  all  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  although  the 
young  performer  was  undoubtedly  the 
son  of  a  famous  father,  judging  from 
the  performance  given  there,  Cantor 
Solomon  would  never  be  the  father  of  a 
famous  son. 

Suddenly  Ford  looked  at  his  watch, 
said: 

"It's  a  big  day  for  us  tomorrow  with 
the  records,  so  I  think  we'd  better 
sign  off." 

Out  in  the  fresh  air  of  Washington 
Square  we  walked  toward  the  Fifth 
Avenue  bus  terminal.    Said  I: 

"A  taxi  takes  you,  but  the  bus  shows 
you." 

"What?" 

"Fifth  Avenue.  You  pass  right  out  of 
the  Village  under  the  great  arch,  where 
Fifth  Avenue  begins." 

"That's  a  great  idea!"  exclaimed  Ford. 

"And  may  I  sit  on  top?"  asked  Little 
Glenn. 

"Going  out  of  Grinij  Village,"  said 
Ford,  "we'll  all  sit  on  top — of  the  world, 
look  back  on  Washington  Square  with  a 
smile  to  think  that  the  hang-man  and  the 
grave-digger  lost  their  jobs  a  century 
ago,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  kind  of 
innocent  wickedness  we've  seen  tonight 
will  last  a  least  another  hundred." 

"What  about  the  pretty  girls?"  ques- 
tioned Glenn. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  Radio    Digest,    Illustrated,   published   monthly   at 
Chicago,   Illinois,    for  October  1,   1929. 
State  of  Illinois, 

ss. 
County  of  Cook, 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  E.  C.  Rayner, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law.  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  the  Radio 
Digest.  Illustrated,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  E.  C.  Rayner,  4719  Magnolia  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois:  Editor,  Harold  P.  Brown,  6361  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois :  Managing  Editor, 
None:    Business    Managers,    None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immedi- 
ately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  own- 
ers must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.)  E.  C.  Rayner,  4719  Magnolia  Ave..  Chicago. 
Illinois :  George  Seaman,  2350  Parkway,  West  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  F.  T.  Ryan,  510  North  Dearborn.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  D.  R.  Seaman,  49  Cedar  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Illinois;  Joseph  Seaman,  250  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
City;  V.  E.  Hurler,  Hotel  Elms,  53rd  and  Cornell. 
Chicago,   Illinois. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:    (If  there  are   none,   so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issui 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six 

months   preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This   information  is   required  from   daily  publications 
only.) 

E.   C.   RAYNER, 
(Signature  of  Publisher) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of 
October,  1929. 

(SEAL)  .       Irene   Lauer 

(My  commission  expires  Sept.  6.  1932) 
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(Continued  from  page  117) 
know   about   the   sex-life   of   centipedes 
is  that  legs  are  no  treat  to  them. 

Take  Delphine,  for  instance.  I  met 
her  in  Paris.  She  wasn't  a  frog — just 
a  cornfed  kid  from  Kansas,  with  eyes 
as  blue  as  a  Monday  morning,  and  a 
fine,  old-fashioned  Kansas  thirst.  We 
went  about  together;  we  stayed  home 
together.  I  thought  I  knew  Delphine 
like  a  book.  And  then,  one  day.  .  .  . 
Take  it  from  me,  the  bird  who  flatters 
himself  he  understands  women — flatters 
himself. 

Even  Gert  didn't  behave  the  way  I 
thought  she  would.  I  figured  she'd  fall 
sobbing  on  my  shoulder,  or  maybe  break 
a  little  furniture.  Not  at  all.  She  was 
as  calm  as  if  she'd  just  returned  from 
the  races. 
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material  and  workmanship  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Get  a  R'eesonator  from  your  dealer  today, 
or  order  direct,  giving  dealer's  name. 

Dealers!  Over  sixty  leading  jobbers  carry  this 
item.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Try  one  for 
three  days  at  our  risk.  If  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Ref.,  Fargo  Naf I  Bank,  Dun's  or  Bradstreefs. 
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"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  quite  a  party,"  she  replied, 
sinking  into  a  chair.  "When  I  got  to 
the  door  of  his  flat  I  heard  music  in- 
side. Victor  was  playing  the  piano 
and  someone  was  singing.  I  waited  'til 
she'd  finished,  and  then  I  was  going  to 
knock,  but  I  tried  the  door  and  it  wasn't 
locked." 

"That's  in  his  favor,"  I  said.  "The 
door  not  being  locked." 

"If  you  ask  me,  he'd  forgot  to  lock 
it.  Anyway,  I  marched  right  in.  And 
there  they  were!" 

"You  say  he'd  finished  playing?" 

"Yes.  But  she'd  just  begun.  She 
had  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  was 
kissing  him." 

"Good  Lord!    What  did  Victor  say?" 

"He  said,  'Gert!'— Just  like  that." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  said:  'Who's  you  girl  friend, 
Victor?'" 

"What  did  you  say?" 

PLENTY!  I  told  her  who  I  was— I 
told  her  what  she  was — and  after 
I'd  chased  her  out  of  the  flat  I  told 
Victor  a  few  things." 

"What  did  Victor  say?" 

"He  kept  telling  me  I  was  mistaken. 
I  hate  a  liar." 

"Me,  too,"  I  said.  "What  was  the 
girl  like?" 

"She  was  pretty,  Harry.'  And  she  cer- 
tainly could  sing.  Here's  a  piece  of 
her  dress." 

She  tossed  me  a  bit  of  blue  cloth. 

"Souvenir,"  I  said. 

"She  got  one,  too,"  said  Gert.  "Only 
hers  will  turn  black — I  mean  her  eye. 
Will  you  see  a  lawyer  for  me?" 

"To  defend  you  in  case  she  has  you 
arrested?" 

"That  girl's  not  going  to  have  me 
arrested." 

"Then  what  do  you  want  a  lawyer 
for?" 

"To  get  my  divorce." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  said.  "This  will 
blow  over." 

"No,  Harry.  I  did  think  a  good  row 
would  clear  the  air,  but  this  wasn't  a 
row — it  was  a  massacre.  I'm  sorry,  too, 
because  I  do  like  to  behave  like  a  lady 
when  there's  strangers  present." 

"Good  heavens!  Was  somebody  else 
there?" 

"No.  Just  that  girl.  But  she  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  Are  you  going 
to  see  a  lawyer  for  me,  or  aren't  you?" 

"Of  course  I'll  see  one,  if  you  really 
mean  it." 

"Who?" 

"Jack  Parkinson." 

"I  thought  he  didn't  take  divorces." 

"He  doesn't.     But  he  will  for  me." 

"No,  Harry.  I  want  the  kind  of  law- 
yer I'd  have  if  I  was  in  the  movies. 
They  know  the  ropes." 

ALL  RIGHT,"  I  said.    "And  as  soon 
as  you  get  your  first  papers,  you 
and  I  and  little  Harry  will  take  a  trip 
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New 

Radio  Course 

IT  PROVIDES  an  easy  way  to 
prepare  for  a  good  position  in 
radio  work.  It  furnishes  a 
broad  knowledge  of  radio  that 
applies  to  the  job  at  hand, 
whether  that  job  be  the  simple 
act  of  removing  a  tube  or 
figuring  on  the  most  modern 
installation.  It  explains  the 
technicalities  of  radio  in  clear, 
understandable  language,  first 
laying  a  fine  mathematical 
background. 

There  is  no  better  way  for 
you  to  succeed  in  radio  than 
to  study  this  new  course  of  the 
International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Every  day  new  stu- 
dents are  finding  out  its  many 
advantages.  The  course  is  en- 
dorsed by  leading  radio  experts 
and  radio  manufacturers. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon 
today  and  let  us  tell  you  what 
the  new  Radio  Course  can  do 
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International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  8276-S,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Without    cost  or    obligation,   please   tell   me   all 
about  the 
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'round  the  world." 

"What  do  you  want  to  go  around  it 
again    for?" 

"Well,  there's  a  girl  in  Shanghai,  and 
a  widow  in  Bombay — and  a  lot  of  other 
side  trips  I  didn't  make." 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Gert.  "I'm  going 
to  stay  right  here  in  Hollywood  and  be 
a  mother." 

"How  soon?" 

"I  mean  to  little  Harry.  He's  all 
I  got  now — the  precious!  It's  funny, 
though,  the  way  things  work  out.  I 
stole  Victor  off  his  first  wife,  and  now 
this  pop-eyed  pansy  comes  along  and 
steals  him  off  me." 

"Serves  you  right  for  committing 
petty  larceny.  If  you'd  stolen  a  reg- 
ular fellow,  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened." 

"You  don't  understand  Victor.  He's 
an  Artist.  And  Artists  just  naturally 
got  to  kiss  women  who  ain't  their  wives. 
If  they  didn't,  they'd  go  batty." 

"Well  for  Pete's  sake!  If  you  knew 
this  about  Victor,  why  did  you  land  on 
that  girl?" 

"Knowing  is  one  thing,  Harry,  and 
feeling  is  another.  When  your  feelings 
rise  up  inside  of  you  the  way  mine  did, 
you  got  no  more  control  than  a  rabbit. 
I'm  sorry  I  acted  the  way  I  did.  If 
you  see  Victor,  please  tell  him  so." 

"I'll  make  it  a  point  to  see  him,"  I 
said. 

If  you  want  to  know,  wild  horses 
couldn't  have  kept  me  from  seeing  Vic- 
tor. For  what  I  was  after  was  the 
truth.  And  while  I  was  sure  Gert  be- 
lieved she'd  told  it  to  me,  the  thing 
about  Truth  is,  she  lives  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  and  you  need  a  pump  to  get 
her  out.  So  I  put  on  my  hat  and  went 
down  town  to  pump  Victor. 

Well,  what  was  the  truth  about 
Victor?  You  certainly  want  to 
hear  his  side  of  the  story.  And 
then  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  be  settled  up  or  ex- 
plained in  some  way.  Don't  miss 
the  next  installment  of  Gertrude 
in  the  January  Radio  Digest. 

When  WABC  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Staff  held  a  family 
party  not  long  ago,  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Ethlyn  Baird  of  the  Program  De- 
partment, to  L.  Sumner  Bookwalter, 
Manager  of  the  WABC  control  room, 
was  officially  announced.  They  will  be 
married  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Tim  Frawley,  noted  actor,  who  took 
the  part  of  "Soapy  Smith"  in  the  first 
"Fires  of  Men"  presentation  over 
WABC  and  Columbia  System  stations, 
personally  knew  the  man  he  portrayed 
in  the  radio  skit.  Frawley  said:  "'Soapy 
Smith'  is  real!  He  was  such  a  colorful 
lad  that  Arthur  Walden  used  him  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  book  'A  Dog 
Puncher  on  the  Yukon.'  " 
=fc     ^     ^ 

Paul  Whiteman  and  his  orchestra  now 
do  all  their  broadcasts  in  the  smock  and 
beret  of  Old  Gold,  appearing  in  the 
studios  of  WABC  in  what  might  be 
called  full  regimentals. 

The  blare  of  the  circus  band,  the 
hoarse  throated  barker,  the  growls  of  the 
lions,  and  everything  but  the  smell  of 
the  sawdust  will  be  heard  over  the 
WBBM  Air  Theatre,  Chicago,  every 
other  Saturday  night.  A  regular  three- 
ring  circus  will  be  heard  on  the  air,  with 
Ted  Weems  and  his  band  from  the 
Granada  Cafe  occuping  one  ring,  Gus 
C.  Edwards  and  his  Terrace  Garden  or- 
chestra another,  and  the  third  ring  con- 
taining the  regular  old  time  circus  band. 
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Studio  Is  Scene 


RADIO  is  not  unlike  the  vaudeville 
stage  in  that  it  brings  individual 
artists  together  and  ofttimes  combines 
them  into  an  ensemble  that  "clicks"  from 
its  initial  performance.  This  is  true  of 
Pianette,  Violine,  Angela  and  Jazzette, 
four  young  girls  who  include  three  in- 
strumentalists and  a  crooning  contralto. 

Pianette  met  Violine  in  the  reception 
room  of  WOR  while  both  of  them  were 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  broadcast  and 
exchanged  interesting  notes  about  their 
careers.  Then  they  listened  to  each 
other  play.  Afterward  they  discussed 
doing  a  "double"  and  were  given  the 
opportunity.  A  few  weeks  later  they 
heard  the  harpist  (Angela)  and  she  was 
added,  making  it  a  trio. 

All  three  attended  one  ofthe  station's 
studio  teas  and  heard  the  crooner.  She 
proved  to  be  just  the  right  contrast  for 
them  and  the  Quartette  blossomed  forth 
the  next  week.  It  is  one  of  the  station's 
most  popular  Wednesday  night  offer- 
ings. *    *    '*  - 

An  up-state  girl  who  went  to  New 
York  City  to  become  a  concert  pianist, 
but  who  became  instead  one  of  the 
country's  best  beloved  sopranos.  Such 
in  a  few  words  is  the  story  of  Olive 
Kline.  Her  voice  of  crystal  purity  and 
wide  range  has  been  found  to  broadcast 
with  unusual  clearness. 

*  *     * 

Yes,  Agnes  R.,  Sid  Goodwin  is  mar- 
ried and  his  little  wife  certainly  knows 
what  a  famous  man  her  husband  is.  One 
day  just  before  the  baseball  season  ended 
she  went  to  the  game  out  in  Portland. 
Sid  wasn't  there.  In  the  box  back  of  her 
were  two  women  who  punctuated  their 
remarks  with  "as  Sid  says."  Finally  one 
of  them  saw  a  man  enter  the  next  box. 
"Oh,  there's  Sid,"  they  cried.  Mrs.  Good- 
win listened  during  the  rest  of  the  game 
to  their  plans  for  walking  right  up  to 
the  man  and  kissing  him.  It  began  to 
rain,  however,  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  left 
without  seeing  what  happened  to  the 
poor,  innocent  stranger. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  NBC  studio  engineers  in 
New  York  blushed  the  other  day  and 
now  two  sopranos  have  a  friend  for  life. 
It  happened  this  way.  The  singers  were 
sitting  against  a  studio  wall  waiting  for 
a  dress  rehearsal.  Inside  the  booth  the 
engineer  was  testing  microphones.  Each 
was  turned  on  separately  to  try  the 
sound  quality.  Suddenly  Mr.  Man  heard: 

"And,  my  dear,  the  next  time  you  have 
a  solo  program  be  sure  to  get  Mr.  S.  as 
your  engineer.  He's  the  sweetest  thing, 
and  he  can  get  more  out  of  your  voice 
with  his  dials  than  any  man  in  the 
studios." 

"Yes,"  the  other  girl  answered,  "I've 
noticed  that.  And  don't  you  think  his 
eyes  are  adorable?" 

That  was  when  the  m"ere  man  shut  off 
his  mikes  and  rushed  out  to  cool  his  sud- 
denly fevered  cheeks  in  the  cooler  air. 

Olive  Shea,  "Miss  Radio"  of  1929, 
finds  the  responsibility  of  stardom  most 
intriguing.  Her  working  hours  have  in- 
creased fourfold,  and  she  has  had  to 
employ  a  secretary  to  keep  up  with  her 
mail. 

So  striking  is  the  constantly  mounting 
volume  of  business  in  the  tube  division 
of  the  radio  industry  that  it  is  being 
compared  to  such  commercial  fields  as 
that  of  the  safety  razor  where  the  blade 
business  far  exceeds  that  of  the  razor 
itself. 


Chock 
Full  of 
Money-Making 
Facts! 


Lhis  Book 

Has  Shown 

7143  Men  How  to 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


AND  it  will  do  the  same  for  you! 
L\  All  I  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  it. 
JL  \~  If  you  are  the  sort  of  a  fel- 
low who  is  content  to  grind  all  your 
life  for  poor  pay  you'll  not  be  inter- 
ested in  what  it  has  to  tell  you. 
But  if  you  are  looking  for  an  honest- 
to- goodness  opportunity  to  earn 
more  money — if  you  look  forward 
to  having  a  business  of  your  own — 
if  you  really  have  THE  WILL  TO 
WIN— 

Then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send 
for  this  amazing  book. 
You  have  never  read  anything  like 
this  straight-from-the-shoulder,  in- 
tensely human  story.  Read  it  and 
find  out  how  7143  men — average 
men,  just  like  yourself — men  with 
the  same  problems  you  are  now  up 
against — read   how   I   helped   them 


accomplish  exactly  what  you  would 
like  to  do. 

Your  spare  time  a  few  evenings  a 
week  is  worth  money,  real  money. 
I  am  ready  to  pay  you  for  it — from 
$25  to  $50  a  week.  And  you  can 
keep  your  present  job. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for 
it.  I'll  give  you  the  names  of  men 
who  are  doing  it  every  day.  My 
plan  is  simple — thoroughly  tested 
and  proven.  The  facts  are  there  in 
the  book  for  you  to  read  and  judge 
for  yourself. 

Investigate.  Send  for  this  book  and 
get  the  whole  wealth-bringing  story. 
Convince  yourself  that  I  can  help 
you  make  extra  money.  Start  now 
by  mailing  the  coupon.  Be  sure  to 
give  your  county. 

J.  Matheson  Bell,  Pres. 


See  for  yourself  the  record  of  a  man  ivho  has  made  $10,900 
out  of  Ozarka.  And  another  who  made  $1750  last  year; 
another  $1645;  another  $1848;  and  so  they  go — $1212,  $1708, 
$1028  for  last  year's  ivork.  Hundreds  of  them  with  their 
names.  Make  me  prove  that  what  they  have  done,  you  can  do. 


OZARKA,  INC. 

MAIL      THIS      COUPON 


126  Austin  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


NOW 


OZARKA,  INC.,  126  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — I  want  to  know  how  1  can  make  more  money. 
"The  Will  to  Win." 


Please  send  me  .1  copv  of  your  book* 


Name 

Address County. 
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When    answering     advertise- 
ments please  mention  that 
you  saw  it  in  Radio  Digest. 


LIFE-TIME  DX  AERIAL 


Free  Lessons! 


Guaranteed  Double  Volume  and   SharperTuninq 


No.  3D— LENGTH  30  FEET:  Assembled  ready  to 
string  up.  Brings  in  volume  of  150-ft.  aerial  but 
retains  the  selectivity  of  a  30-ft.  aerial.  Rings  are 
heavy  gauge  solid  zinc.  Duplicates  in  design  and 
non-corrosive  materials  the  aerials  used  by  most 
of  largest  Broadcasting  Stations.  Design  permits 
using  this  powerful  aerial  in  30-ft.  space,  (prefer- 
ably outside).  Sharpens  tuning  of  any  receiving 
set  because  of  short  length  but  has  enormous 
pick-up  because  150-ft.  of  No.  14  enamelled  wire  is 
used.  Made  for  owners  of  fine  radio  sets  who 
want  great  volume  on  distance  without  destroying 
sharp  tuning.  (Also  used  by  many  owners  of 
short-wave  outfits.)  "Makes  a  good  radio  set 
better." 

PRICE  $10.00 

No.  60— LENGTH  60  FEET:  Assembled— ready 
to  string  up.  "BIG  BOY"  Size,  (same  description 
as  above  except  that  300-ft.  of  wire  is  used  mak- 
ing this  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  aerial 
possible  to  manufacture.) 

PRICE  $11.40 


Manufactured  by 
THOROLA  RADIO  PRODUCTS 

1014  So.  Michigan  Blv'd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


NIGHTS 
OF  JOY 
IN  / 
STORK 
FOR 


START  TO  PLAYl 
VERYHRSTDAl 

Even  if  you  can't  read  a  note  of  music  right  now, 
you  play  a  simple  melody  on  the  very  day  you  get 
your  Deagan  Xylorimba.  Free,  easy  lessons  show 
you  how.  Soon  you  are  amazing  friends  and  relatives. 

Then  a  new  life  begins— long,  happy  evenings  of  joy ;  parties; 
popularity;  radio  engagements — and  the  same  chance  to 
make  $5  to  $25  a  night  as  Ralph  Smith,  Chicago— "Played 
20  minutes  at  wedding:  received  $20."  Or  the  Hallmann 
family,  Reading,  Pa. .—  Made  $300  in  6  Weeks,  spare  time." 

FIVE  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL— Our  big  FREE  book 
tells  all  about  this  fascinating  instrument— the  6-day  free 
trial  offer— the  free  lessons— the  easy  payment  plan.  Send 
in  the  coupon  today— the  booklet  will  be  mailed  promptly 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc.,  Dept.  1854, 1770  Berteau  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  full  details  of  Free  Trial  offer 
and  easy-payment  plan  on  the  Deagan  Xylorimba. 

Name — 

Address . — 


Short  Go  Race  Close 

(Continued  from  page  76) 
furnish  a  very  entertaining  fifteen-minute 
program,  is  a  good  whistler.    Not  neces- 
sarily an  extraordinary  one,  but  just  a 
good  one. 

Still  another  program  of  interest  is 
one  made  up  entirely  of  child  talent.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  hard  at  all  to 
get  together  a  group  of  talented  boys 
and  girls  under  the  age  of,  shall  we  say, 
16,  who  could  play  the  piano,  violin  or 
perhaps  even  the  saxophone  or  har- 
monica. 

My  greatest  hope  is  that  you  won't 
plan  to  broadcast  the  programs  which 
you  choose  from  the  ones  submitted  in 
this  contest  at  some  late  hour  when 
most  people  are  in. bed,  as  the  majority 
of  other  good  programs  are. 

My  street  and  number  are  244  Merrill 
St.,  in  Birmingham,  Michigan. — FLOR- 
ENCE B.  LONG,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

*  *     * 

Here's  One  From  the  South 

I  wish  to  enter  the  Short-Go  program 
contest.  I  listen  in  on  the  Radio  every 
night  and  read  Radio  Digest  almost 
every  month. 

There  are  two  programs  that  I  would 
like  to  hear  over  the  Radio.  One  is  an 
old  time  barn  dance  program  with  old 
songs,  with  fiddles  and  guitars.  The 
other  one  is  Hawaiian  music  playing 
"The  Pagan  Love  Song,"  "The  Wed- 
ding of  the  Painted  Doll,"  "Carry  Me 
Back  to  Old  Virgiriny,"  and  "Moon- 
light and  Roses."— HUGH  THOMP- 
SON, Jr.,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

*  *     * 

More  "Readings" 

Well,  here  goes,  though  I'm  not  good 
at  writing  letters  and  never  won  a  prize. 

Have  often  wondered  why  one  doesn't 
hear  more  "readings"  over  the  Radio. 
About  three  years  ago  there  was  a  "Lee 
Ward  Gaston"  who  gave  readings 
which  were  sure  enjoyed  and  looked 
forward  to  by  everyone.  She  gave  read- 
ings of  "A  Telephone  Operator,"  "A 
Mother  in  a  Theatre  With  a  Flock  of 
Children,"  etc.  All  were  good  and 
everyone  was  disappointed  when  she 
quit  broadcasting.  I'm  sure  a  fifteen- 
minute  program  of  "readings"  would 
sure  be  enjoyed  and  looked  forward  to 
by  all— M.  EVELYN  FORSEN,  2601 
Delaware,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

*  *     * 

For  the  Old,  Old  Songs 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  idea  or 
two  for  a  fifteen-minute  program. 

No.  1 — For  a  Saturday  evening,  dis- 
cuss the  Sunday  School  lesson  and  read 
the  part  it  covers  out  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

No.  2 — For  some  week-day  evening, 
read  or  tell  some  old,  old  stories,  or  play 
some  old  songs  which  used  to  be  played 
and  sung  about  one  hundred  years  ago 
or  later.  And  sing  some  others  which 
were  familiar  to  our  great,  great  grand- 
parents.—RONALD  PRESTON,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  2,  Marshall,  Michigan. 

*  *     * 

Heard  R.  D.  Program 

Your  notice  on  page  four,  October 
Digest,  "Prize  Contest,"  my  program 
as  follows: 

"Massa's  In  Cold,  Cold  Ground," 
banjo;  "Tesro  Mio"  (My  Sweetheart), 
Italian  waltz,  accordion;  "O,  Promise 
Me,"  cornet;  "Dreams  of  Prosperity," 
orchestra. 

I  heard  about  your  magazine  on  the 
air  and  bought  my  first  copy  a  few  days 
since,  and  am  very  well  pleased  with 
it.  I  think  it  best  of  its  kind  that  I 
have  seen  so  far.— A.  L.  BROOKS, 
Bellevue  and  Highland  Aves.,  Lang- 
horne,  Pa. 
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From  dance  hall  floors 

to  railway  coach  ceilings 

.  this  grainless  wood  board 

Beauty,  such  as  paneled  ceilings  need,  is  usually  required  to  sell  a  product.  Dura- 
bility, that  a  floor  must  have,  is  necessary  to  keep  it  sold.   Manufacturers  who 
adopt  Masonite  Presdwood  find  that  it  gives  their  products  both  durability  and 
beauty.    Samples  for  testing  will  be  gladly  supplied. 


FOR     DANCE 
HALL     FLOORS 


In  a  Denver  dancing  academy 
the  tap-tap-a-tap  of  metal  tipped 
clogs  resounds  from  a  floor  of 
Masonite  Presdwood.  At  Pull- 
man, Illinois,  ceilings  of  Presd- 
wood are  applied  to  railway 
coaches.  And  in  scores  of  widely 
varying  industries,  hundreds  of  products  are  be- 
ing made  better  and  at  lower  cost  because  of  this 
grainless  wood. 

Many  of  these  Presdwood  products  require  the 
strength  and  durability  that  are  indicated  in  the 
service  rendered  at  Denver.  Used  eight  hours  a 
day  at  the  Fred  Merritt  School  of  Tap  Dancing, 
the  Presdwood  floor  showed  no  signs  of  wear, 
even  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  usage.  Other 
Presdwood  products  may  require  smoothness  and 
ease  of  finishing  —  there,  again,  Presdwood  is 
ideal,  as  evidenced  by  its  use  for  paneling  .  .  . 
not  only  in  ceilings  of  railway  coaches  but  in 
fine  homes  and  buildings  as  well. 


Is  easily  cut 


Beauty  and  lasting  qualities  are  but  a  part  of  the 
advantages  of  Masonite  Presdwood.  It  is  mois- 
ture resisting  and  almost  immune  from  warping, 
shrinking  and  buckling.   It  is  extremely  easy 


fls 

si 

y^m          Ball 

FOR     RAILWAY 
COACH     CEILING 


to  work  with.  It  can  be  sawed, 
punched,  planed,  milled  or 
sanded.  It  is  liked  by  shop  fore- 
men, experienced  with  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds,  and  is  just  as 
welcome  in  homes  where  handy 
men  put  up  shelving  or  build  a 
radio  cabinet.  Wherever  it  is  used  it  never  harms 
fine  tools,  for  it  contains  no  artificial  binder. 

Has  wide  range  of  uses 

The  uses  of  Presdwood  are  many  and  varied. 
They  range  from  bedroom  screens  to  toys,  from 
motor  truck  bodies  to  hydroplane  hulls,  from 
bread  boxes  to  loud  speaker  tension  boards,  from 
out-door  signs  to  kitchen  cabinets,  from  office  par- 
titions to  billiard  tables,  from  clothes  hampers  to 
breakfast  nooks. 

Fully  eighty  of  Presdwood's  many  uses,  in  in- 
dustry and  the  home,  are  listed  in  the  Presdwood 
booklet  which  is  gladly  sent  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  fine  materials  or  who  wish 
to  effect  manufacturing  economies  with  this  work- 
able grainless  wood. 

MASONITE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  730-A,  111  Wed  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  PANELING 


FOR  BREAKFAST  NOOKS 


Masonite 

JLVXpresdwood 

Made  by  the  makers  of 
MASONITE  STRUCTURAL  INSULATION 


©  1929  M.  C. 
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t  ,  HAT 

CONSTITUTES  A  TRULY  MODERN.  MOTOR-  CAP 

PICTURE  "'A.'$2.O.O'0O.'  MA-D£*TO  •-ORDER    AUTOMOBILE 
COMPARE  .THAT; -"."CAR    WITH     STUTZ  "OR    BLACKHAWK 


CHECK    YOUR     OWN.:    AH 


O     THESE    ..FO'U-RTE.E*  TIONS 


Suppose  you  were  willing  to  pay  $20,000  for  an 
automobile  made  to  your  order,  the  last  word  in 
style,  beauty  and  performance-with-safety.  In 
writing  your  specifications,  you  would  want  to 
answer  all  the  questions  listed  below: 

1.  Would  you  subject  yourself  and  yourfamily  to 
the  dangers  of  flying  glass?  Or  would  you  equip 
your  $20,000  automobile  with  safety  glass  all 
around? 

/  would  C3  Ordinary  glass 
have     [2  Safety  glass 

Safety  glass  all  around  was  pioneered  by  Stutz 
four  years  ago. 

2.  Would  you  becontentwith  the  ordinary  three- 
speed  transmission?  Or  would  you  prefer  the 
more  modern  four-speed  transmission? 

/  would  EH  Ordinary  three-speed  transmission 
have     q  Transmission  with   four   speeds 
forward 

The  Stutz  transmission,  with  four  speeds  forward, 
provides  superior  performance  and  longer  car 
life.  The  trend  is  toward  four  speeds. 

3.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  conventional 
car  which  rolls  backward  on  inclines  when  brakes 
are  released?  Or  would  you  prefer  Stutz  Noback, 
which  automatically  prevents  undesired  back- 
rolling  on  inclines? 

/  would  O  Ordinary  car  without  Noback 
have     £2  The  added  protection  of  Noback 

4.  Would  you  select  the  conventional  L-head 
type  of  engine?  Or  would  you  insist  upon  having 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  valve-in-head 
engine? 

/  would  1Z!  Conventional  type,  L-head  engine 
have     Q]  Advanced  type,  valve -in -head 
engine 
The  Stutz  valve-in-head  line-eight  engine  is  not 
only  more  powerful,  it  is  also  quiet,  smooth  and 
economical. 

5.  Would  you  accept  valves  actuated  by  rocker 
arms,  with  their  greater  noise  and  greater  area 
of  wearing  surfaces?  Or  would  you  insist  upon 
having  the  overhead  camshaft  with  its  direct- 
acting,  simple  and  quiet  valve  operation? 

/  would  □  Conventional  push-rods  and  rockerarms 

have     [J  Stutz  silent  overhead  camshaft 
As  compared  with  rocker-arm  valve  mechanism, 
the  Stutz  overhead  camshaft  eliminates  19a  wear- 
ing surfaces. 

6.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  single  igni- 
tion found  in  ordinary  cars?  Or  would  you  prefer 
dual   ignition    with    two   spark    plugs   for  each 


cylinder,  insuring  greater  power  and  economy? 

/would  {3  Single  ignition 
have     [-]  [)ua|  ignition 

Dual  ignition  is  one  of  the  many  features  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  found  on  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk. 

7.  Would  you  want  your  engine  to  have  the  less 
efficient  single  carburetion  as  originally  de- 
signed for  four-cylinder  cars?  Or  would  you  pre- 
fer the  greater  engine  efficiency  made  possible 
by  dual  carburetion? 

/  would  13  A  single  carburetor 
have     [~|  Dual  carburetion 
Dual   carburetion  and  dual  intake  contribute  to 
the  outstanding  performance  of  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk  cars. 

8.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  an  automobile 
equipped  with  ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups?  Or 
would  you  like  the  latest,  Stutz  one-thrust  chassis 
lubrication  system  which  feeds  oil  to  all  moving 
parts  of  the  chassis  in  one  operation  ? 

/  would  CH  Ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups 

have     [J  One-thrust  lubrication  system 
One-thrust  chassis  lubrication  is  among  the  many 
convenience  features  of  the  Stutz  and  Blackhawk. 

9.  Would  you  expect  your  $20,000  automobile 
to  be  equipped  with  ordinary  headlights?  Or 
would  you  prefer  Ryan-Lites,  which  give  long 
range  without  dangerous  glare  and  which  give 
side-illumination  with  added  protection  for  night 
driving? 

/  would  CI  Ordinary  headlights 
have     [2  New  and  improved  Ryan-Lites 

Ryan-Lites,  standard  equipment  on  Stutz  and 
Blackhawk,  are  the  only  automobile  lights  that 
meet  all  legal  requirements  everywhere. 

10.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  conventional 
bevel  gear  drive?  Or  would  you  have  the  im- 
proved worm  drive  rear  axle  which  permits  the 
floorboards  to  be  lowered  20  per  cent  and  lowers 
the  center  of  weight  of  the  entire  car? 

/  would  [U  Conventional  rear  axle 
have     Q  Worm  drive  rear  axle 

NEW    SERIES 

SAFETY    STUTZ 

AND 

BLACKHAWK 
CARS 


Worm  drive  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Stutz- 
Blackhawk  advanced  engineering. 

11.  Would  your  made-to-order  car  be  of  the  con- 
ventional type,  with  a  relatively  high  center  of 
weight?  Or  would  you  build  safety  into  your  car 
by  lowering  the  center  of  weight? 

/  would  O  Conventional  car,  relatively  unsafe 
have     r-j  Safety  Stutz  with  low  center  of 
weight 

Stutz  low  center  of  weight,  made  possible  by 
worm  drive,  means  better  roadability,  greater 
ease  of  control,  improved  riding,  greater  per- 
formance and  greater  safety. 

12.  Would  you  be  contentwith  the  ordinary  type 
of  chassis  frame,  which  yields  to  torsional  strains? 
Or  would  you  insist  upon  having  a  massive 
double-drop  frame  providing  utmost  safety? 

/  would  C]  Ordinary  chassis  frame 

have     r-]  Massive  double-drop  frame 
The   Stutz  double-drop  frame   has  seven   cross 
members,  five  of  them  tubular. 

13.  Would  you  have  ordinary  running  boards 
suspended  on  brackets  and  hence  easily  collap- 
sible jn  case  of  side  collision?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
built  integral  with  frame? 

I  would  Q  Running  boards  suspended  on  brackets 
have  rj  Side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
integral  with  frame 
Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards  integral 
with  the  frame  protect  the  occupants  of  the  car 
in  case  of  side-collision. 

14.  Would  you  specifyconventional  brakes  with 
just  ordinary  braking  power?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes? 
/  would  CD  Ordinary  conventional  brakes 

have     £]  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes 
Stutz  is  safest  because  it  can  stop  in  three  fifths 
the  distance  required  by  conventional  cars. 

Of  course  you  would  want  all  the  advantages 
listed  above  if  you  purchased  a  $20,000  made- 
to-order  car.  But  think  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
get  them  in  a  Stutz  or  Blackhawk. 

Stutz  has  them  all  and  instead  of  paying 
$20,000,  you  pay  $2,995  *°  $8,500  for  a  Stutz  or 
$1,995  *°  $2»735  f°r  a  Blackhawk. 

In  no  other  American  car  will  you  find  this 
combination  of  features,  this  advanced  engineer- 
ing which  has  made  Stutz  the  embodiment  of 
performance-with-safety. 
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SIGN      T'H  IS      ADVERTISEMENT 


AC     SPARK    PLUGS        AC      SPEEDOMETERS       AC      AIR    CLEANERS       AC     OIL    FILTERS       AC       FUEL    PUMPS 
AC      GASOLINE    STRAINERS        AC       AMMETERS  AC       OIL    GAUGES       AC        THERMO    GAUGES 

v!?  1923.  AC  Spark 


OPENING    NIGHT... 
CHICAGO'S    NEW    OPERA 

\^HE  more  discriminating  the  gathering, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  Studebaker's 
smart  Eights  at  nearby  motor  parks.  All  of  the 
finer  American  cars  are  eights.  And  when  you 
enhance  the  undeniably  greater  suppleness  of 
this  modern  power  with  the  world-champion 
performance  of  a  Studebaker,  you  have  the 
explanation  for  Studebaker's  continued  world 
leadership  in  the  sale  of  eights  .  .  .  the  finest 
tribute  in  Studebaker's  77  years  of  quality  manu- 
facture. It  is  this  eight -cylinder  leadership, 
in  turn,  that  makes  possible  the  very  moderate 
prices  of  Studebaker  cars — prices  which  are  in 
no  sense  a  criterion  of  Studebaker  style,  travel- 
ease  and  luxury  of  appointment.  The  President 
Straight  Eight  Brougham,  pictured  below, 
with  six  wire  wheels  and  fitted  trunk,  costs  but 
$2295,  at  the  factory.  Bumpers  and  spare  tires 
are  extra.  Distinctive  brougham  models  are  also 
offered  on  Commander  and  Dictator  chassis 
at  still  lower  prices. 
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<Jhe  HOOVER 
DUSTER 


NOW  you  can  have  a  separate  dusting  service  that  is 
markedly  superior  in  convenience  and  in  efficiency. 

The  New  Hoover  Duster,  companion  to  The  Hoover  Elec- 
tric Cleaner,  is  with  Hoover  Dusting  Tools  a  complete,  self- 
contained  dusting  unit.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use,  it 
does  away  with  the  bother  of  attaching  dusting  tools  to  your 
electric  cleaner  and  offers  a  dust-removing  ability  more  pow- 
erful and  more  thorough  than  that  obtainable  from  full-sized 
vacuum  cleaners. 

The  Hoover  Duster  has  the  same  sturdy  construction,  the 
same  lightness,  fine  balance  and  ease  of  handling  which 
have  made  Hoover  Dusting  Tools  famous.  It  has  a  powerful 
ball-bearing  motor  which  develops  more  than  ample  suction 
for  its  many  duties. 

There  is  no  fatiguing,  motor- weighted,  hand-type  machine 
for  you  to  lift  and  hold  and  move  to  and  fro.  The  Hoover 
Duster  rests  on  the  floor  and  glides  easily  along  on  its  runners. 
All  that  you  lift  is  the  light,  well-balanced  dusting  tool. 

You  are  not  limited  in  dusting  range  to  the  articles  which 
you  can  reach  at  arm's  length  nor  compelled  to  mount  step 
ladders  or  stoop  and  bend  to  get  at  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  whole  room,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  farthermost 
corner  is  accessible,  without  reaching  or  straining. 
For  the  cleaning  of  upholstered  furniture,  drapes, 
mattresses,  lamp  shades,  door  and  window  frames, 
for  the  renovating  of  automobile  interiors,  and  for  the 


MORE  DIRT 


DPM 


aerating  of  pillows,  the  blowing  of  dirt  from  otherwise  inac- 
cessible places  and  the  operating  of  sprays,  the  Hoover 
Duster  and  Dusting  Tools  combine  to  make  a  unit  that  cannot 
be  equaled. 

Because  of  the  patented  design  of  the  Hoover  all-purpose 
dusting  tool  brush,  the  powerful  suction  is  concentrated  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  surface  being  dusted.  This  brush — 
designed  for  all-purpose  cleaning  so  as  to  make  unnecessary 
frequent  changes  of  tools — dislodges  buried  dust  and  aids  the 
extra-powerful  suction  in  effecting  complete  dirt  removal. 
There  are  other  tools  for  specialized  uses. 

This  combination  of  ultra-efficient  dusting  tools,  powerful 
suction,  wide  cleaning  range  and  lightness  and  ease  of  han- 
dling gives  the  Hoover  Duster  and  Dusting  Tools  a  cleaning 
capacity  as  far  beyond  that  of  other  dusting  devices  as  The 
Hoover  Electric  Cleaner,  with  its  ability  to  remove  the  most 
dirt  per  minute,  is  superior  to  ordinary  vacuum  cleaning. 

Any  Hoover  Dusting  Tools  purchased  within  the  past  five 
years  may  be  used  with  the  new  Hoover  Duster. 
See  the  new  Hoover  Duster,  Model  200,  at  any  Hoover 

Dealer's,  or  request  a  home  demonstration  of  it.   The 
price  without  Dusting  Tools  is  $29.75 ;  with  Dust- 
ing Tools,  $42.25.  Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan. 


PER  MINUTE 


The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
The  oldest  and  largest  maker  of  electric  cleaners 
The  Hoover  is  also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 

©  1930,  TheHooverCo. 
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The  sun  never  sets  on  isJze&t'O-Mte  service 

Every  Prest-O-Lite  battery  is  made  as  well  as  prime  materials, 
improved  methods,  skilled,  careful  hands  can  possibly  permit  .  .  . 
As  a  result,  this  battery  is  famed  for  dependability  .  .  .  But 
should  the  emergency  arise,  take  it  lightly,  for  there's  always  a 
Prest-O-Lite  station  ahead  .  .  .  The  service  is  truly  world-wide — 
an  important  fact  to  remember  when  the  time  comes  to  select 
your  next  battery  ^^ 

PREST-O-LITE     STORAGE    BATTERY     SALES    CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company) 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  -  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 


JUST  before  he 
sailed  for 
Paris,  Guy  Hoff, 
the  eminent  artist, 
made  the  charming 
pastel  of  Miss 
Olive  Shea  on  the 
cover  of  this  maga- 
zine. Miss  Shea 
(CBS)  was  de- 
clared the  most 
beautiful  Radio  en- 
tertainer in  Amer- 
ica at  the  Radio 
World's  Fair  held 
in  New  York  last 
September. 


f\  O  LO  RE  S 
JLJ    C  A  S  S  I  - 

NELL  I  (NBC) 
who  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  perfect 
type  of  Latin 
beauty,  is  k  n  own 
both  to  the  screen 
and  Radio  by  her 
clear  though  softly 
modulated  soprano 
voice.  She's  also 
an  athletic  girl  and 
when  it  comes  to 
fencing  foils  she 
tzvists  a  wicked  ra- 
pier with  speed  and 
skill. 
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YXfHEN  Roxy 
'  '  and  His  Gang 
won  a  New  York 
newspaper  popular- 
ity contest,  not  a 
little  credit  was 
given  to  this  sweet 
faced  little  lady 
whom  Roxy  calls 
"Radio's  Sweet- 
heart." Her  pri- 
vate name  is  Mil- 
dred Hunt  and  now 
that  her  true  popu- 
lar it y  has  been 
proven  you'll  see 
one  reason  why  by 
the  above. 


COMPARA- 
TIVELY a 
youngster  in  the 
field  of  great  Ra- 
dio stars  is  this 
black-eyed  y  o  u  n  g 
woman.  She  is 
Miss  A  m  y  Gold- 
s m  ith,  discovered 
to  have  a  remark- 
able soprano  voice 
by  the  A  twat  e  r 
Kent  Foundation 
contests.  She  is 
heard  on  special 
occasions  from  the 
studios  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting 
company. 


.... 


Interest  Running  Higher  Daily  in 

Gold    Cup    Contest 


as 


s  in 


STILL  they  come — new  readers  and  old  are  pouring  in  on 
the  editor  a  constant  flood  of  votes  and  nominations  in 
the  World's  Most  Popular  Station  contest.    Many  new 
stations  have  been  put  in  the  running  for  the  Gold  Cup 
by  their  faithful  listeners.    Those  already  listed  are  increasing 
the  number  of  ballots  polled,  and  interest  is  growing  stronger 
every  day  with  only  two  months  to  go. 

Indications  point  to  the  hottest  contest  ever  sponsored  by 
this  magazine.  Not  only  is  the  great  listening  audience  register- 
ing its  enthusiasm  with  votes, 
but  the  stations  themselves 
are  responding  by  building 
each  and  every  program  to 
the  point  of  perfection  that 
their  audience  may  judge  them 
to  be  the  best  in  their  district 
and  thus  help  bring  them  new 
laurels. 

To  the  station  in  North 
America,  including  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
which  receives  the  largest 
number  of  votes  from  listen- 
ers and  readers  of  Radio 
Digest  will  be  awarded  a 
handsome  engraved  gold  cup. 
This  trophy  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  golden  microphone, 
similar  to  that  illustrated  on 
this  page,  which  was  awarded 
to  the  world's  most  popular 
announcer.  It  will  be  suitably 
engraved  with  the  call  letters 
and  location  of  the  winning 
station. 

That  this  popularity  con- 
test may  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative, and  in  order  that  the 
favorite  station  in  your  sec- 
tion of  the  country  may  win 
honors  over  its  neighbors,  six 
silver  cups  will  be  awarded  in 
the  sectional  race.  These  tro- 
phies will  be  similar  in  every 
way  to  the  grand  prize  except 


Gold  Cup  Design  for  Popularity  Award 


the  basic  metal  will  be  silver  instead  of  gold.  One  will  be  given 
to  the  most  popular  station  in  each  of  the  following  six  divisions 
of  the  continent:  East,  South,  Middle  West,  West,  Far  West, 
and  Canada. 

FOR  THE  individual  station  winning  the  Gold  Cup  will 
come  world-wide  recognition  as  the  most  popular  station 
on  the  globe.  For  nowhere  else  has  Radio  broadcasting 
achieved  such  unanimous  popularity  and  importance  as  in 
North  America. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  large  stations  are  going  to 
have  it  their  own  way  in  this  race  for  the  Gold  Cup.  It  is  the 
broadcaster  who  has  the  staunchest  friends,  followers  who  are 


sufficiently  interested  in  the  great  work  he  is  doing  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  him  and  for  his  honor  and  success,  that  is  going 
to  win. 

Everyone  who  owns  a  receiving  set,  and  many  who  don't, 
have  one  station  that  they  like  to  listen  to  more  than  any  other. 
Some  one  broadcaster  seems  to  your  mind  to  put  on  better 
programs,  to  have  better  artists  in  his  studio,  to  give  you  better 
service.  Give  this  fellow  a  break!  Don't  be  satisfied  to  turn 
your  dials  to  his  station  and  think  how  much  you   like   him. 

Nominate  him,  or  if  he  has 
already  been  named,  vote  for 
him  and  help  him  win  honors 
for  himself,  his  staff  and  his 
district. 

NO  INDIVIDUAL  can  tell 
exactly  how  any  given 
station  rates  with  its  listeners. 
It  is  only  by  an  expression  of 
approval  or  disapproval  that 
the  value  of  the  service  it  is 
rendering  may  be  judged,  as 
in  this  Gold  Cup  contest 
sponsored  by  Radio  Digest. 

''Enclosed  please  find  spe- 
cial ballot  of  150  votes  which 
I  am  sending  as  per  instruc- 
tions, credit  to  be  given  to  sta- 
tion WENR,"  writes  Mrs.  K. 
P.  Phillips  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. "Beg  to  state  that  I  will 
keep  all  of  the  votes  as  they 
come  in  the  Digest  numbered 
consecutively  and  mail  at  one 
time  when  the  contest  is 
ended." 

"If  I  am  not  too  late  I  want 
to  nominate  and  cast  my  vote 
for  the  World's  Most  Popular 
-  Station.  I  want  to  vote  for 
WSM,  Nashville,"  says  Mrs. 
Connie  E.  Rader,  of  Detroit. 
Michigan. 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  my 
nomination  for  KPRC,  which 


;-j 


I  hope  I  am  among  the  first  to  nominate,"  writes  C.  J.  Rhyne, 
of  Houston,  Texas. 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  nominate  and  vote  for  KWK, 
which  has  given  the  Radio  fans  of  this  city  the  very  best  of 
chain  and  local  programs,"  avers  L.  G.  Hoptcins,  of  St.  Louis. 

And  so  it  goes.  Space  does  not  permit  printing  of  more  than 
a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  in  this  contest. 
The  race  is  getting  hotter  and  hotter.  This  is  your  chance! 
Give  your  friend  broadcaster  a  break.  Only  two  months  left 
to  act! 

Fill  in  the  coupons  today!     Give  your  favorite  a  boost!     Help 
bring  the  Gold  Cup  to  the  station  you  like  best' 
(Rulesand  nominations  on  page  77) 


NOMINATION  BLANK— Radio  Digest's 

WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 

GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 
510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Nominate 

Station 

(Call    Letters) 

in  the  World's  Most  Popular  Station  Gold  Cup  Contest. 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


NUmb.r  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

4 WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 
GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor.  Radio  Digest. 

510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

Broadcasting  Station 


(Call   I 


(City) 
Signed. . . 
Address. . 
City 


(State) 


Mate. 
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BUREAU  of  BROADCASTING 

The  ONLY  Company  NATIONALLY  Equipped  for  Discs 


RECORDED  programs  on 
■  sixteen-inch  discs  endorsed 
and  used  by  many  national  ad- 
vertisers who  appreciate  super- 
iority and  economy — 

One  sixteen-inch  disc  for  a  fif- 
teen minute  program — two  for 
a  half  hour — no  stock  records 
used — every  program  especially 
recorded  in  world-famous  stu- 
dio by  experts  —  finest  talent 
available  used — tone  quality  of 
discs  unequalled  by  any  type 
recording. 

One  sixteen-inch  plays  a  fifteen 
minute  program  and  costs  $125 
— two  discs  for  one-half  hour 
program  costs  $250.  Home 
variety  records  cost  $75  each 
and  require  seven  for  half  hour, 
costing  $525.  You  save  more 
than  one-half  by  using  sixteen- 
inch  discs. 


Our  equipment  used  by  more 
than  eighty  key  stations  for  re- 
producing Bureau  of  Broadcast- 
ing programs. 

Our  service  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  includes  the  selection  of 
talent,  arranging  programs, 
supervising  and  guaranteeing 
recordings,  sending  discs  to  sta- 
tions, taking  complete  charge  of 
entire  campaign  and  rendering 
one  invoice  monthly. 

We  Handle  Everything 
in  Broadcasting 

Years  of  personal  contacts  with 
national  broadcasting.  Com- 
plete information  about  Radio 
Stations,  Programs,  Personnel. 
Experienced  continuity  writers, 
radio  merchandisers  and  adver- 
tisers. 


THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 

BUREAU  of  BROADCASTING,  RADIO  DIGEST 

E.  C.  RAYNER,  President 


CHICAGO 


A.  T.  SEARS  8  SON 

122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Harrison  3077-3078 


INGRAHAM  8  WALKER 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Lackawanna  2091-2092 
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^WO  FURNITURE  PIECES  expressive  of  Valentine-Seaver  artistry  are 
illustrated ...  A  love-seat  of  exclusive  lines,  covered  with  imported  frieze 
fabric,  most  exquisite  in  its  quality  and  coloring.  The  single,  full  width,  dowa 
cushion  and  unusually  low  seat  are  suggestive  of  deep  lounging  comfort  .  .  . 
In  the  chair,  modern  lines  have  been  deftly  suggested,  without  the  extreme  flare 
so  commonly  seen.  Covering  is  of  a  rich  frieze.  The  cushion  is  filled  with  soft, 
resilient  down.  The  side  panels  are  of  beautifully  grained  mahogany  .  .  . 
Valentine-Seaver  furniture  is,  of  course,  for  those  who  can  tell  quality  without 
assistance  from  the  price  tag.  Considering  the  long  years  of  its  life,  the  cost 
is  of  secondary  importance  .  .  .  Better  dealers  everywhere  feature  Valentine- 
Seaver.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  see  it  in  your  community,  please  write  us. 

VALENTINE-SEAVER 


Valentine-Seaver  Co.,  Division  of  Kroehler  Mfg.  Company, 
world's  largest  makers  of  upholstered  furniture,  Chicago,  Illj 


Advance  Tips 

A  RE  you  following  the  Gold  Cup 
-r*-  Contest?  It  has  two  months  to( 
go.  Give  your  favorite  station  every 
vote  you  can. 

H*      &      jH 

Never  was  there  a  Radio  magazine 
packed  so  full  of  really  interesting 
reading  as  you  will  find  in  this  Jan- 
uary number.  But  wait  until  you  see 
the  February  Radio  Digest. 

*  *     * 

Fiction  seems  to  have  struck  a 
highly  responsive  chord  with  Radio 
Digest  readers.  They  like  it  lively 
and  a  little  spicy. 

*  *     * 

Frederick  Bechdolt  gives  us  a  new 
and  wholesome  kind  of  story  in  this 
January  number.  It  is  called  The 
First  Call — and  is  a  bit  of  life  from 
the  creative  days  of  the  Old  West 
when  the  First  Call  was  Duty.  Love 
and  Romance  had  to  wait. 
^     %     % 

We  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  Frank  R.  Adams'  story, 
Background,  in  this  issue.  Everybody 
in  the  editorial  department  of  Radio 
Digest  read  the  manuscript  and 
thought  it  a  wow.  If  you  agree  with 
us  we  will  try  to  get  another  story  by 
Mr.  Adams. 

A  whole  lot  of  fine  reading  matter 
is  heading  toward  our  February  num- 
ber. 

Edgar  Wallace,  famous  British 
author,  who  has  been  pictured  behind 
the  bars  of  a  Chicago  jail  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  will 
have  an  article  for  Radio  Digest  en- 
titled "How  I  Could  Crook  You  Out 
of  Your  Money."  Mr.  Wallace  has 
been  looking  over  the  various  jails 
for  authentic  color  to  be  used  in  some 
of  his  forthcoming  novels  of  Amer- 
ican crime. 

Theodore  Dreiser,  author  of  The 
American  Tragedy,  spent  two  years 
of  his  life  without  sleep — at  least  he 
thought  he  did.  If  ever  you  were 
troubled  by  insomnia  3'ou  will  be  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Dreiser's  account  of 
how  he  cured  himself.  It's  in  the 
next  Radio  Digest. 

*  *     * 

Octavus  Roy  Cohen  will  be  with  us 
again  in  February  with  another 
knockout  called  Ten  and  Out.  It's 
a  sad,  sad  tale  of  a  "poor  but  dishon- 
est" fight  promoter  who  had  to  go  to 
the  mat  with  a  gal  named  Florrie. 
Read  it  and  weep  with  tears  of 
laughter. 

^     %     % 

How  would  you  like  to  go  home 
with  Jessica  Dragonette  and  see  where 
she  lives,  and  have  a  nice  talk  with 
her  about  Jessica?  You  may  do  so 
through  the  eyes  of  Miss  Jean  Camp- 
bell, New  York  correspondent  of 
Radio  Digest.  Just  turn  to  page  72 
and  read  her  Radiographs.  She  will 
take  you  to  other  homes  of  Radio 
notables,  too.  All  America  is  home 
to  Miss  Campbell,  an  experienced 
journalist.  She  knows  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  or  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  she 
does  the  big  Eastern  metropolis.  You 
will  enjoy  these  Radiograph  trips 
with  Jean. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Margaret  Harrison  of  the 
Teachers'  College  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  gathered  the  data  she  has 
been  seeking  to  prepare  an  article  on 
the  part  Radio  has  in  public  educa- 
tion today.  This  article  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  February  Radio  Digest. 


OH  WHAT  a  panning  we  get  from  I.  V.  Freeman  of  Amory,  Miss.! 
His  letter  is  published  in  the  Voice  of  the  Listener.  He  says  among 
other  things,  "Oh  for  the  old  days  when  Digest  was  a  weekly,  when 
they  thought  enough  of  Radio  to  employ  technical  men  who  knew  their 
grid-leaks  and  what-have-you."  We  feel  the  utmost  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Freeman.  He  is  one  of  those  solid  substantial  fundamentalists  toward 
whom  the  infant  Radio  reached  and  clung  for  a  while  and  then  swept  on  in 
giant  strides.  There  are  many  like  Mr.  Freeman.  We  doff  our  hats  to  every 
one  of  them.  Radio  for  Mr.  Freeman  has  a  wholly  different  meaning  than 
it  does  for  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Radio  listeners  of  today.  He  has 
been  deserted  on  an  island  with  a  pair  of  pliers  in  his  hands,  a  diagram 
before  him  and  a  far-away  hurt  look  in  his  eyes.  He  deplores  the  chain 
programs,  he  reviles  this  mad  age  of  syncopated  rhythm  and  he  does  not 
stop  to  ask  how  many  of  the  millions  who  listen  to  Radio  today  would  know 
the  difference  between  a  grid-leak  and  a  custard  pie.  God  bless  the  old  set 
builders.  God  pity  the  average  listener  who  would  have  to  build  his  own  set 
today.  The  magazines  who  tarried  too  long  with  technical  Radio  are  mostly 
gone  now.  Radio  Digest  lives  because  it  has  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  times,  and  in  the  transition  it  has  endeavored  to  give  the  majority 
of  listeners  the  kind  of  a  magazine  they  seem  to  want.  We  love  these  Old- 
Timers  who  stick  with  us  when  they  don't  know  why  they  do. 

*  *      * 

A  ND  here  is  a  message  for  the  thousands  who  have  submitted  ideas  for  the 
Short  Go  programs.  The  first  contest  is  drawing  to  a  close  as  these  lines 
are  written.  Two  motives  show  the  spirit  of  the  Radio  listener  of  1930. 
The  passing  of  the  old  set  builder  does  not  mean  the  passing  of  his  creative 
spirit.  The  stacks  of  letters  show  that  the  listener  is  keenly  interested  in 
building  up  a  scheme  of  a  coordinated  program.  He  is  satisfied  with  what 
the  expert  manufacturer  sells  him.  His  receiver  is  an  instrument  incidental 
to  his  pleasure.  Ask  him  what  he  wants  from  his  instrument  and  he  gives 
you  a  wealth  of  ideas.  He  builds  a  program  from  a  kit  of  features  which 
have  pleased  him  in  the  past  and  which  he  has  kept.  Then  he  is  stirred  by 
the  idea  of  a  contest.  He  believes  he  is  capable  of  matching  his  own  ideas 
favorably  with  any  other  amateur  when  it  comes  to  a  short  program.  And 
the  directors  who  are  going  to  look  over  these  valuable  letters  are  going  to: 
glean  from  them  many  very  helpful  ideas,  some  of  which  will  be  published 

in  the  February  Radio  Digest. 

*  *      * 

ONE  of  the  tests  for  the  popularity  of  a  feature  is  to  skip  it  a  few  times 
and  see  what  happens.  It  may  not  have  been  intended  as  a  test  but 
when  they  shifted  Amos  and  Andy  from  their  long  established  ten  to  ten: 
p.m.  period  the  wrath  of  perdition  burst  forth.  Phalanx  and  legions  of 
listeners  from  coast  to  coast  figuratively  shouldered  their  tooth  brushes  and 
ma'rched  on  the  National  Broadcasting  company  armed  to  spray  them  from 
dome  to  cellar  with  Pepsodent  if  they  did  not  immediately  and  forthwith 
restore  Amos  and  Andy  to  the  grownups'  bed  time  hour  instead  of  shoving 
them  up  into  the  early  evening  where  even  the  kiddies  protest  retirement. 
Such  a  tumult  and  furore  ensued  that  Radio  Digest  assigned  its  special  war 
correspondent,  Mark  Quest,  to  investigate  the  matter.  Amos  and  Andy, 
have  been  half  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  mystery  almost  from  the  beginning 
when  they  were  first  known  as  Sam  and  Henry.  Mark's  first  report  pub- 
lished herein  shows  that  Amos  and  Andy  are  not  in  the  jungles  of  New 
York's  Harlem  and  he  has  obtained  an  interview  with  both  the  president  of 
the  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  company  and  his  lowly  assistant,  although  it  was 
through  a  telephone  conversation.  We  are  promised  the  complete  "low 
down"  next  month.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Amos  and  Andy  popu- 
larity was  almost  instantly  demonstrated  by  taking  them  off  their  period — 
and  that  may  become  an  established  procedure  when  a  test  is  desired  of  any 
other  loudly  acclaimed  feature. 
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The  J^ortal  of  J^romise 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 

(J^7"^     "YE  are  all  conscious  of  talents  and  powers  we  never  exercise. 
I    ()  J  Many  of  us  live  half -lives,  prisoners  of  doubt  and  fear. 

^-^  The  other  day  a  man  of  fifty  complained  to  me  that  he  had 
never  u found  his  place."  He  didn't  realize  that  he  had  failed  to 
arrive  anywhere  for  lack  of  the  initiative  and  pluck  to  break  the  chains 
with  which  he  had  shackled  himself. 

It  is  well  to  take  an  inventory  frequently,  placing  honest  values  on 
our  qualities,  studying  our  weaknesses  and  devising  ways  of  over- 
coming them. 

Young  Americans  need  not  be  troubled  by  specidations  as  to 
whether  their  chances  of  success  are  as  good  as  those  enjoyed  by  their 
grandfathers.  The  answer  is  not  in  census  reports  or  bank  statements 
but  in  the  will  to  win  and  earnest,  'self-reliant  endeavor.  There's 
hardly  a  town  in  all  America  that  doesn't  offer  some  form  of  well- 
directed  instruction  for  -the  ambitious.  An  hour  a  day  will  achieve 
wonders  in  a  year. 

"That's  just  his  luck!"  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  men  who  score 
repeated  successes;  but  usually  we  find  that  vision,  courage  and  indus- 
try are  responsible  and  not  the  wand  of  magic.  Self -under  standing 
and  self-mastery  are  written  between  the  lines  of  the  biographies  of 
all  the  great. 

There  is  no  master-key  that  opens  all  the  doors  of  opportunity. 
Each  of  us  must  find  the  portal  of  promise  and  fashion  a  key  for  him- 
self. Once  we  know  ourselves  it's  our  affair  to  prepare  for  the  big 
chance. 

We  serve  ourselves  best  by  thinking  of  life  not  as  a  battle  but  as  a 
preparation.  We  can  do  a  little  better  than  we're  doing.  There's  a 
turn  of  the  wrist  we  haven't  caught  yet,  but  we're  going  to  master  it. 
Better  fail  of  the  high  aim  than  be  content  with  the  easy  shot. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

The  higher  rounds  of  the  ladder  tempt  and  dare  the  spirit,  for  it  is 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  soul  to  aspire,  to  climb,  to  press  toward  the 
top.  He  who,  knowing  himself,  develops  his  talents  and  looks  for- 
ward fearlessly  will  find  Chance  meeting  him  half  way 


UUH-  MC?  ,LITTLE  is  one  R°dio  artist 
him  n  Jn?S  made  br?,adca^9  Pay.  He  has  built 
him    a   palace    m   millionaire's   row   in    Cincinnati 


as  a  result  of  popularity  gained  through  his  enter- 
tainments over  the  air. 


erfect  Little  Jack  kittle" 

oA^atalie  Says  He's  Faultless—and  the  House 

that  Jack  Built  is   Veritable  Air  Castle  Rising 
Immaculate  on  Ten  Thousand  Songs 

By  Natalie  Gid clings 


HE'S  perfect! 
Fifty  million.  Radio  listeners  can't  be  wrong  when 
they  exclaim  in  one  continuous  concerted  outburst  of 
letter-writing    that    Little    Jack    Little    is    absolutely 
without  flaw. 

But  because  fifty  million  Radio  fans,  with  some  sort  of 
universal  mental  aberration,  have  been  known  to  get  an  idea 
of  perfection  where  perfection  never  did  exist,  I  went  around 
to  everyone  at  station  WLW  who  knows  Jack  intimately,  and 
demanded,  "What's  the  secret  of- 
Little  Jack  Little's  universal  popu- 
larity?" 

They  all  said,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, "He's  perfect!" 

Few  of  them  put  the  secret  into 
those  words.  Few  people  ever  are 
fully  articulate  about  their  reasons 
for  following  Little  Jack  Little  all 
over  the  dial  to  hear  him  play  and 
to  hear  him  sing.  Yet  everyone  I 
asked  had  the  same  idea:  that  every- 
thing he  does  is  just  exactly  right. 

"Why  Jack  has  the  most  perfect 
control  of  a  piano  Fve  ever  seen. 
He  couldn't  make  a  mistake.  Take 
him  away  from  the  piano  for  six 
months  and  he'd  come  back  with- 
out practice  and  play  just  as  he 
always  does."  That's  what  William 
Stoess,  musical  director  of  the 
Crosley   stations,  thinks  about  him. 

"He's  just  so  perfectly  human 
about  everything  he  does.  He 
couldn't  sing  the  wrong  thing,  or 
do  the  wrong  thing.  He  wouldn't 
know  how.  That's  what  makes  peo- 
ple like  him.  They  just  feel  that  in 
his  voice."    Grace  Raine  contributed 

that  remark.  She  should  know  if  anyone  does,  for  she  was 
musical  director  of  WSAI  for  five  years  during  the  time  that 
Jack  was  "barnstorming"  all  the  small  vaudeville  theatres  in 
the  country  and  was  getting  his  big  "breaks"  as  to  time  and 
publicity  at  WSAI. 

Fred  Roehr  is  the  most  accurate  of  the  WLW  pianists.  He 
marvels  at  Little  Jack  Little's  technical  skill. 

"I'll  bet  he  never  makes  a  mistake,"  Roehr-  wagered.  "I'll 
bet  he  practices  everything  he  does  until  it's  just  exactly  right. 
When  he  plays  an  arpeggio,  every  note's  there.  He  never 
misses.  And  did  you  ever  hear  him  sing  a  note  that  was  a  shade 
off  pitch?  That's  more  remarkable  because  he  seldom  sings  the 
melody  of  his  songs  at  all.  He  only  accompanies  his  playing 
with  his  voice." 

OTHERS  were  sure  Little  Jack  Little's  success  secret  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  does  his  whole  act  himself;  that  his  act 
is  just  a  Little  bit  different  (and  the  capital  just  slips  in  by 
itself);  that  he's  so  gracious;  that  his  repertoire  is  limitless; 
that  he  never  repeats  a  piece  of  music  so  that  it  sounds  twice 
the  same. 

Then  I  asked  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
know  best. 

"He's  a  grand  person  and  I  think  he's  just  perfect,"  she  said. 
She  knows,  too.  She's  his  wife.  She  ljves  in  the  perfect  house 
on  the  perfect  street  in  the  perfect  suburb  amidst  the  perfect 
setting  that  Jack's  perfection  has  been  able  to  obtain  for  them 
while  they  are  still  under  thirty. 

For  Little  Jack  Little  has  cashed  in  on  his  success.  He  has 
bought  a  home  in  Cincinnati  and  has  settled  down  in  subdued 
elegance  that  is  as  meticulous  in  its  way  as  Jack's  entertaining 
is  in  its  fashion. 

There  in  this  Cincinnati  suburb,  Hyde  Park,  he  expects  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days,  surrounded  by  millionaires  whose 
wealth  has  come  from  efforts  quite  different  than  the  twinkling 
of  fingers  and  exercising  of  voice  that  gave  him  his  home. 

Ten  miles  away,  across  several  Cincinnati  hills,  is  the  Crosley 
Radio  corporation  with   the  studios  of  WLW.    There  Jack  is 


\X7  OMEN  who  have  yearned  over  his 
voice  coming  to  them  through  the 
loud  speaker  would  swoon  with  delight 
could  they  sit  in  the  studio  with  him,  or 
beside  him  on  the  piano  bench,  as  guests 
sometimes  do  at  the  Little  home.  He's 
devastatingly  attractive.  The  personality 
that  puts  him  across  for  the  Radio  audi- 
ence is  even  more  evident  to  the  seeing 
audience.  There  are  flashes  of  the  eye, 
shakes  of  the  head,  smiles  and  half  smiles, 
and  a  score  of  little  gestures  that  help  to 
make  the  songs  that  he  sings  perfect. 


welcome  at  any  time  he  wants  to  bring  himself  once  more 
before  the  Radio  audience.  Fewer  miles  away  are  the  railroad 
terminals  from  which  fast  trains  will  take  him  out  to  a  thousand 
vaudeville  houses  where  listeners  will  flock  to  see  him.  What 
time  he  once  spent  studying  time-tables,  he  now  can  devote  to 
writing  more  songs,  planning  more  tricks.  There  will  be  more 
successes,  more  money;  for  it's  going  to  take  money  and  plenty 
of  it  to  keep  up  the  house  that  Jack  built  with  his  marvelous 
fingers  has  come  to;  the  position  he  has  now  begun  to  carve 

out  for   himself  as  the   owner  of  a 

magnificent  home  to  which  he  will 

return    after 

gagement. 


every    vaudeville    en- 


LUCKY  boy,  this  Jack?  Lucky, 
perhaps,  in  having  such  remark- 
able talent  in  his  finger-tips;  lucky, 
maybe,  in  having  got  into  Radio 
early;  lucky,  of  course,  in  having 
found  the  right  wife  to  help  him 
along  the  hard  road  he's  been  climb- 
ing ever  since  he  played  at  his  first 
Radio  station  about  eight  years  ago. 
More  than  lucky,  however,  in  hav- 
ing indomitable  ambition  to  succeed 
and  to  get  to  the  place  where  he  has 
now  arrived. 

"You're  so  young  to  have  gained 
all  this,"  I  couldn't  help  exclaiming 
to  Mrs.  Little — Tea  Little,  if  you 
call  her  by  the  name  used  by  every- 
one who  knows  Jack. 

"No,  we're  not,  if  you  consider 
how  long  we've  been  determined  to 
have  a  home  of  our  own  just  like 
this,"  she  contradicted  me.  "We've 
been  married  almost  nine  years.  We 
eloped,  ran  away  from  school — Jack 
from  Iowa  State  university,  and  I  from  an  eastern  convent — 
and  it  wasn't  very  long  before  we  knew  just  exactly  what  we 
were  working  for,  and  that  we  were  determined  to  have  it." 
It  was  evident  that  she  meant  the  splendid  material  success 
that  was  so  obvious. 

Tea  said  that  speech  with  the  air  of  one  who  announces, 
"We've  setled  down  now  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  our  old  age." 

I  laughed  at  her.  She's  only  24  now.  What  a  baby  she  must 
have  been  when  she  ran  away  from  boarding  school  with  the 
young  piano-player.  She  was  turning  on  lights  underneath 
delicate  pink  chiffon  shades  in  the  pastel  decorated  guest  room 
at  which  I  was  gasping  with  delight.  She  looked  not  more  than 
eighteen;  like  a  little  girl  playing  house  she  seemed  all  the 
time  I  followed  her  about  to  gaze  upon  the  Georgian  splendor 
of  that  Hyde  Park  home. 

Besides  this  chance  remark  about  their  marriage.  Tea 
wouldn't  talk  much  about  how  Jack  had  started  into  Radio, 
and  about  the  past  eight  years. 

"Oh,  everybody  read  all  about  him  in  Radio  Digest  a  couple 
of  years  ago,"  she  insisted. 

A  little  later,  talking  about  how  different  their  life  appears 
now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  she  dropped  a  sentence  that 
suggested  she  might  not  wish  to  recall  past  struggles  by 
talking  of  clays  gone  by, 

"Sometimes  we  didn't  cat,"  she  shrugged.  That  was  all  she 
said,  but  it  was  enough. 

OTHERS  told  me  how  she  and  lack  had  visited  almost  every 
Radio  station  in  the  United  States  when  Jack  was  using 
tlic  Radio  tii  gather  up  the  audience  that  later  would  pay  to  s<v 
him  when  he  appeared  at  their  local  theatres.  1  could  imagine 
weeks  between  vaudeville  engagements  when  Jack  was  winning 
his  followers  and  there  was  no  pay  Forthcoming.  Hotel  bills 
would  go  on  whether  or  not  there  was  a  salary.  Shoes  would 
wear  out.  Appetites  would  make  themselves  known.  No  won- 
der Jack  sang  with,  the  voice  oi  one  smiling  through  t< 
"Everything's  Going  to  he  All  Right  Now." 
I 1  lontinued  on  page  i^it 
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SLOWLY  she  yielded  herself  to  his  embrace;  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  allowed  her  bosom  to  throb  with  the 
ecstatic  pain  of  passion  and  her  lips  kissed  back  with 
shy  eagerness. 

It  was  a  crime  against  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  telephone 
at  her  elbow  should  have  jangled  just  then. 

It  ruined  the  background  she  had  so  carefully  prepared  for 
this,  the  crowning  moment  of  her  young  life.  It  was  out  of  key 
with  the  softly  shaded  lights,  the  distant  music  from  the  amuse- 
ment park  in  the  next  block  and  the  soothing  June  breeze  that 
breathed  in  through  the  open  window. 

Marilyn  had  been  sure  that  he  would  propose  that  evening, — 
what  girl  doesn't  know  when  a  declaration  is  coming? — and 
she  had  wanted  that  supreme  moment  of  her  romance  to  arrive 
in  a  setting  worthy  of  it.  Not  for  her  the  matter  of  fact  avowal 
in  an  office  nor  the  whispered  and  hurried  revelation  between 
dances  at  a  party,  nor  the  cold  pleading  of  a  letter. 

True,  she  was  inexperienced  of  life;  nineteen  protected  years 
had  not  given  her  much  worldly  wisdom;  but  instinct  instructed 
her  in  the  craft  of  her  sex.  And  so  she  had  deliberately  selected 
this  room  for  her  engagement  play,  had  arranged  that  there 
should  be  nothing  to  mar  the  perfection  of  her  betrothal.  Her 
mother,  sensing  this  without  words,  had  furthered  the  program 
with  a  discreet  headache  which  forced  her  to  retire  early.  _ 

Sometimes  girls  reach  maturity  in  a  state  of  spotless  inno- 
cence that  is  fair  amazing  in  this  day  and  age  of  sex-revealing 
literature  and  drama.  Marilyn  was  one  of  those  immaculate 
persons.    She  was  a  clean  piece  of  paper  upon  which  nothing 


If  Mr.  Reade  could  stand 
back  of  Phil,  could  she  in 
her  inexperience  contra- 
dict the  edicts  of  her 
heart?  She  wondered. 


had  been  written.  You  felt  this  immediately  upon  coming  in 
contact  with  her, — her  presence  was  telegraphed  to  your  mind 
by  an  instant  consciousness  of  your  own  unworthiness. 

IT  WAS  with  this  feeling,  almost  of  abashed  reverence,  that 
Phil  Schuyler  had  made  her  acquaintance,  had  apparently  for- 
saken all  other  pursuits  for  her  and  had  at  iast  put  his  fortunes 
to  the  test  in  a  faltering  question  that  he  had  been  surprised 
to  have  answered  in  so  warm  and  human  a  fashion.  Imagine 
discovering  that  a  goddess  has  a  smouldering  mouth  and  a 
softly  rounded  body  that  absolutely  melts  in  your  arms.  He 
had  never  dreamed  that  with  her  purity  could  be  combined  a 
responsive  passion.  He  would  have  been  content  to  worship 
solo,— to  be  loved  like  this  in  return  was  more  than  he  had 
dared  hope  for. 

It  was  an  idyllic  mating.  Phil  was  tall,  finely  built,  with 
strong  not  unhandsome  features  animated  by  nervous  alert- 
ness. He  was  the  sort  of  man  never  to  grow  stale.  You  could 
imagine  him  as  perishing  at  the  head  of  some  forlorn  adventure 
or  driving  bow-on  and  alone  into  the  gulf  of  eternity  but  never 
as  dying  merely  of  withered  and  unloved  age.  To  look  upon 
him  was  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  good  world  and  that 
after  all  our  race  has  not  degenerated.  The  power  of  him 
swept  you  off  your  feet  if  you  happened  to  be  a  woman,  but  he 
had  a  reserve  back  of  it  that  could  hold  you  up  if  he  cared  to. 
You  could  trust  Phil  Schuyler  and  people  frequently  did. 

Phil  was  not  yet  wealthy  but  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
so.  As  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  city's  street  railway 
company  he  was  a  logical  candidate  for  a  powerful  desk  in  that 
organization  as  soon  as  there  was  a  vacancy. 

Marilyn,  in  his  arms,  was  a  white  birch  slip  against  a  back- 
ground of  evergreen  pine.  She  seemed  so  slender,  so  wistful, 
so  pale  save  for  the  healthy  pink  that  irregularly  stained  her 
cheek.  Her  vestal  purity  demanded  the  protection  that  no 
worthy  man  could  withhold  from  her. 

SAFE  there  in  his  arms  it  seemed  that  no  external  power 
could  bring  her  harm,  could  molest  her  in  her  chosen  haven. 
Phil  was  conscious  of  making  a  silent  vow  to  that  effect  as  his 
lips  inclined  to  hers. 

"Lord,  suppose  someone  else  had  found  you  first," 
he  had  said. 

"They  did,"  she   admitted  naively,   "but   I   thought 
I'd  wait  for  you.     I  was  scared  to  death  though  for 
fear  you  would  find  somebody  else  before  you  tripped 
over  me  lying  shamelessly  in  your  path." 
He  laughed, — from  the  heart. 

And  then  the  telephone  punctured  their  background 
and  ripped  in  two  the  tranquil  curtain  that  cut  off  their 
fairy  world  from  that  other  sordid,  real  one  which 
all  the  rest  of  us  inhabit. 

Automatically,    Marilyn,    disengaging    herself    part 
way,  turned  in  his  arms  and  picked  up  the  desk  instru- 
ment to  silence  the  repeated  clangor  of  the  bell. 
"Hello." 

It  was  a  woman   who  answered,   a   woman   whose 
voice  was  high  pitched  under  the  stress  of  excitement. 
"I  must  speak  to  Miss  Marilyn  Fay,"  she  was  saying 
with  cluttered  breathlessness. 
"This  is  Miss  Fay  talking." 
"Is  Mr.  Schuyler  with  you?" 
"Why,  yes."  There  seemed  no  reason  to  refuse  the  unknown 
speaker  an  answer. 

"He  has  just  proposed,  has  he  not?" 

This  was  downright  impertinence.  And  yet  the  woman's 
agitation  prevented  Marilyn  from  hanging  up  the  receiver  with- 
out replying,  as  she  would  have  been  justified  in  doing. 

Instead  she  temporized,  "I  can't  see  why " 

"Oh,  I  know  he  did.    It's  no  use  to  lie  to  me.    He  told  me 
himself  that  he  intended  to  in  spite  of  my  prior  claim  on  him. 
I  just  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  gone  straight  from  me  to  you." 
This    was    infamous,    horrible.     Unconsciously    Marilyn    de- 
tached herself  from  the  semi-embrace  in  which  Phil  still  held  her. 
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Upstairs  a  low  moan  indicated  the  room.      Phil  threw  the   door  open,  disclosing  Mr.  Reade,   in  his  shirt  sleeves,  hold- 
ing with  his  hands  the  struggling  wrists  of  his  wife  as  she   tossed  on  the  disordered  bed. 


"Why,  what's  the  matter,  dear?"  he  demanded,  sensing  the 
revulsion. 

She  motioned  him  back.  The  woman  was  continuing  to 
speak. 

"Listen,  Miss  Fay,  I  want  you  to  give  a  message  to  Mr. 
Schuyler.  Tell  him  that  Puss-in-Boots  has  just  taken  the  tablets 
he  knows  of." 

<tY^7"HAT'S  that?"  Marilyn  caught  sharply  at  the  vanishing 
VV  thread  of  conversation. 

The  only  answer  was  a  rill  of  high  pitched,  unmirthful 
laughter  clicked  off  by  the  receiver  restored  to  the  hook. 

Marilyn's  mind  after  the  dazzling  shock  was  revolving  in  a 
whirlpool.    It  spun  around,  but  could  see  no  way  to  dart  out. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  hers  to  make  a  decision.  Something 
in  the  sudden  sick  whiteness  of  her  face  gave  Phil  a  hint  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  disaster.  Perhaps  her  instantaneous  crystal- 
lization into  an  attitude  of  aversion  to  him  told  him  the  cause 
of  it.   Anyway,  he  guessed. 

"That  telephone  call,"  he  insisted  questioningly,  "it  was  from 
Mrs.  Reade,  wasn't  it?" 

"She  called  herself  Puss-in-Boots,"  Marilyn  replied  idly. 
"She  seemed  more  careful  of  her  identity  than  you  are." 

Phil  bit  his  tongue  for  the  slip  but  regret  and  explanation 
were  luxuries  he  could  not  at  that  moment  afford.  "What  did 
she  say?" 

"She  said,"  the»girl  repeated  the  words  slowly  and  without 
emphasis,  "to  tell  you  thaT  Puss-in-Boots  had  just  taken  those 
tablets  you  knew  of." 

"Good  Lord!"    The  perspin  tion  stood  out  on  the  boy's  fore- 


head. "1  didn't  think  she  meant  it.  Let  me  have  that  'phone." 
He  almost  grabbed  the  instrument  from  her  hands,  and  shot 
a  number  into  the  transmitter  with  breathless  haste.  "I've  got 
to  save  her,"  he  threw  over  his  shoulder  to  Marilyn.  "Even  if 
I  can  never  square  myself  with  you.  You  see  that,  don*t  you:" 
Marilyn,  amid  the  sorry  brick-dust  of  her  castle,  could  not 
answer.  Something  cruel  and  horrible  was  leering  out  at  her 
soul  from  the  place  where  a  pleasant  mask  had  been  torn  off. 
Up  to  now  she  had  never  seen  the  raw  sores  of  the  world.  She 
could  not  comprehend.  Mrs.  Reade, — why  Marilyn  knew  her, 
knew  her  as  the  alert,  perfectly  poised  and  smartly  dressed 
wife  of  one  of  her  dead  father's  business  associates.  She  was 
one  of  those  exquisitely  coiffed,  middle-aged  women  who  give 
the  impression  that  they  never  relax  their  "manner"  even  when 
sleeping.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the  hysterical  voice  she 
had  listened  to  over  the  telephone  was  hers.  How  could  she 
have  a  prior  claim  on  Phil, — she.  a  married  woman  with  a 
husband  who  gave  her  everything? 

BUT  PHIL  was  calling  her  house  on  the  telephone  and  now 
he  was  asking  frantically  for  Mr.  Reade. 

"I  must  speak  to  him,"  Phil  was  saying.  "It  doesn't  matter 
with  whom  he  is  engaged.      It's  a  matter  oi  life  and  death." 

After  that  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Phil  nervously 
reported  to  Marilyn,  "They  say  he  is  there  but  can't  be  dis- 
turbed. Good  Lord!"  A  moment  more  and  be  turned  his  tense 
attention  to  the  telephone.  "He  won't  come?"  he  repeated 
incredulously.     "Don't  hang  up. — wait!     They've  done  it." 

He  dropped  the  telephone  helplessly.     "What  shall  1  do?" 

"What  has  she  done?"  Marilyn  countered  quickly. 
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"Taken  an  overdose  of  medicine, — poison  or  an  opiate,  I  don't 

know  which.  Anyway,  enough  to  kill  her.  She  said  she  was 
going  to,  but  I  didn't  believe  she  meant  it." 

"Then  we  must  go  to  her,"  the  girl  decided  practically. 
"We're  the  only  ones  who  know.  Perhaps  we  can  save  her. 
It's  only  a  block  to  their  house." 

Phil  seemed  dazed  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  let  the 
reins  of  a  situation  slip  from  his  hands. 

Hatless  and  breathless,  these  two,  who  stood  on  the  brink 
of  partnership,  and  a  third,  Mistrust,  napping  a  black  veil 
between  them,  arrived  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Reade  home. 
The  door  was  unlocked  and  they  entered  without  ringing. 
Ceremony  was  banished  to  some  other  time. 

Upstairs.  A  low  moan  indicated  the  room.  This  door  was 
shut. 

Phil  threw  it  open. 

IN  MANY  respects  it  was  the  sort  of  a  room  that  the  "smart" 
Mrs.  Reade  might  be  expected  to  inhabit.  The  dainty,  if 
somewhat  severe,  hangings  and  furnishings  were  the  correct 
background  for  the  meticulously  tailored  woman  of  the  world 
whom  Marilyn  knew. 

But  around  the  bed  there  was  a  curious  clash  of  atmosphere. 
It  was  much  as  if,  on  the  stage,  the  property  man  had  used 
some  of  the  furniture  for  the  opium  den  scene  in  the  setting 
representing  the  banker's  mansion. 

There  were  two  incongruous  tables  littered  with  square 
bottles,  glasses  and  cigarette  stubs  which  had  been  carelessly 
tossed  at  overflowing  ash  trays.  The  contents  of  these  tables 
were  contributing  the  stale,  acrid  odor  in  the  air. 

The  bed  itself  was  ill  the  disorder  of  a  ravished  temple.  The 
bedclothes  were  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  and  even  the  lower  sheet 
was  pulled  away  from  the  mattress  at  one  corner. 

Mr.  Reade,— she  recognized  him  even  in  the  tumult, —  in  his 
shirtsleeves  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  holding  with  his  hands 
the  struggling  wrists  of  his  wife. 

She,  the  exquisitely  coiffed  one,  was,  for  once,  without  her 
starch.  Her  hair  straggled  wildly  over  her  pillow,  her  silk 
nightgown,  which  had  once  been  a  marvel  of  lace,  was  now  a 
crumpled  wreck,  torn  in  a  dozen  places  and  ripped  down  one 
side.  Her  face  was  puffy  and  her  eyes  looked  strange.  Marilyn 
could  not  think  for  a  moment  what  was  the  matter.  Then  she 
remembered  that  Mrs.  Reade  habitually  wore  glasses  and  that 
now  she  did  not  have  them  on.  Marilyn  had  never  pictured 
her  without  her  rather  smart  pince-nez. 


He  seemed  look- 
ing for  someone. 
One  eye  was 
closed,  his  face 
and  body  were  a 
mass  of  bruises. 


Mr.  Reade,  bald  with  his  few  wisps  of  hair  sadly  disarranged, 
and  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  in  business-like  fashion,  looked 
up  as  they  entered,  nodded  and  returned. to  his  task. 

"Glad  you  came  over,"  he  said  casually.  "I  don't  like  to  take 
the  servants  in  on  this  and  I  need  help." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  shocked  Marilyn  more  than  anything 
else  had  so  far  during  this  cataclysmal  evening.  He  spoke  as 
if  this  were  something  all  in  the  day's  work,  not  a  hideous, 
unbelievable  nightmare,  that  was  swiftly  wrecking  the  world 
all  about  them.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  faced  the 
fact  that  real  melodrama  is  never  accompanied  by  soft  music. 

4<T)  HIL,    hold   her   down,   will   you,"   Mf.    Reade   went  on 

tT    gently,  "and  Miss  Fay,  when  the  maid  comes  take  the 

hot  coffee  from  her  and  tell  her  to  let  the  doctor  in  as  soon  as 
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"Here     I     am     called 

Marilyn,     reaching     to 

touch     the     battered 

form. 


he    arrives 
right  up." 

There  was  power  in  his. 
tones  even  if  they  were 
gentle,  and  the  young  people 
obeyed  without  question. 
Marilyn  busied  herself  about 
the  room  and  Phil  relieved 
Mr.  Reade  at  the  bedside. 
The  woman  struggled  as  the 
exchange  was  made  but  Phil 
held  her  firmly. 

She  opened  her  eyes  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had 
come  in.  " 

"Phil,"  she  murmured. 
"It's  too  late.  You  came  back 
too  late.  I  took  the  tablets. 
You  won't  have  a  chance  to 
break  my  heart  as  you've 
been  doing  for  the  last  two 
months.  Pretty  soon  it 
won't  beat  any  more  for  you 
or  for  anyone  else.  Tell  me 
I'm  not  old,  Phil,  that  I'm 
still  beautiful, — for  the  last 
time,  tell  me." 

Phil  gazed  helplessly  at 
the  others, — at  the  girl  he 
had  told  he  worshiped  with 
unfaltering  devotion,  and  at 
the  man  who  was  married 
to  the  woman  whose  wrists 
he   held. 

"Tell  her,  Phil,"  Mr.  Reade  directed, 
still  in  that  casual  voice.  "Everything 
goes  tonight  until  we  get  her  out  of  this." 

So  Phil  told  her.  Marilyn  could  almost 
laugh  at  the  sardonic  irony  of  it  for  she 
was  anything  but  lovely  now,  and  her 
body  where  the  ripped  nightgown  dis- 
closed it  was  someway  not  alluring. 
Marilyn  noticed  that  there  was  a  brown 
and  yellow  discoloration  on  her  hip — an 
old  bruise,  not  yet  faded  away.  She  won- 
dered how  she  had  come  by  it. 

"How  much  longer  will  she  live?"  Marilyn  asked  of  the 
husband,  just  to  make  conversation, — to  be  saying  something. 

"Can't  tell,"  he  replied  absently.  He  was  dissolving  a  tablet 
in  a  spoonful  of  water.  "At  a  rough  guess  I'd  say  she  could 
expect  to  live  twenty-five  years  yet." 

"Didn't  she  take  the  poison, — the  tablets?" 

"Oh,  yes."  He  paused,  looking  for  something.  "Yes,  she 
took  them.  But  she  told  me  about  it  right  afterwards."  1 1  e 
produced  a  case  from  his  pocket  and  extracted  from  it  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  "This  isn't  the  first  time  it  has  happened  so 
I  know  just  what  to  do." 


HE  FILLED  the  syringe  irom  the  spoonful  of  liquid  and 
pinching  up  the  fleshy  part  of  his  wife's  forearm  near  the 
elbow  he  slid  the  needle  under  the  skin,  slantwise,  and  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  the  barrel. 

"Apamorphia,"  he  explained  briefly.  "It  will  do  the  trick. 
The  rest  is  simply  to  keep  her  from  going  to  sleep." 

That  proved  to  be  an  all  night  job,  a  job  filled  with  tiring 
routine,  menial  attentions.  Before  she  got  through  Marilyn 
thought  she  could  imagine  a  little  the  numb  weariness  of 
army  nurses  after  a  battle.  The  doctor  came, — accepted  without 
comment  the  perfunctory  explanation  that  Mrs.  Reade  had 
taken  the  tablets  by  mistake  for  a  headache  remedy,  com- 
mended her  husband  for  his  prompt  and  efficient  action,  admin- 
istered another  hypodermic  himself  and  left. 

The  whole  thing  was  too  puzzling  for  Marilyn's  mind  to 
grasp  without  perspective.  The  petulance  of  the  woman:  the 
untiring  gentleness  of  the  husband,  and  the  apparent  perfect 
understanding  that  existed  between  the  two  men  who  ought  to 
be  flying  at  one  another's  throats,  all  was  contrary  to  reason 
and  the  established  order  of  things. 

It  was  a  very  gray  dawn  when  Phil  took  her  home.  She  made 
no  protest  at  his  accompanying  her  on  that  silent,  dragging 
walk  but  she  did  not  invite  him  to  enter  her  door. 

"I  hope  you  will  give  me  an  early  opportunity  to  explain 
what  happened  tonight,"  Phil  was  saying  as  they  stood  there 
in  the  chill  morning  air,  both  conscious  that  some  formal  fare- 
well must  be  spoken. 

"That  will  not  be  necessary,''  Marilyn  replied  in  tones  that 
matched  his  own,  only  very  far  away,  "because  I  never  expect 
to  see  you  again." 

NEITHER  of  them  said  good-bye.  She  beard  the  door  close 
without  realizing  that  she  had  shut  it  herself. 

The  light  was  still  burning  in  the  room  she  had  arranged 
for  the  proposal  earlier  in  the  evening.  Her  mother  did  not 
know  that  she  had  left  the  house. 

The  stage  setting  was  just  as  she  had  planned  it.  undisturbed. 
She  looked  at  it  almost  with  revulsion, — it  was  so  false.  She 
turned  out  the  light  and  raised  the  curtain  and  the  window  to 
let  in  the  gray  and  shivering  reality. 

Phil  did  not  attempt  to  set  aside  her  injunction  against 
seeing  her  again.  She  waited,  possibly  hoping  that  he  would. 
but  something,  his  conscience  or  her  own  reaction,  had  cut 
through  to  his  heart  and  he  sank  definitely  below  her  horizon. 

The  City  Traction  Company  had  become  involved  in  a  dis- 
agreement with  its  employees  over  the  question  of  wages,  Phil, 
as  the  president's  secretary,  had  his  hands  full  trying  to  juggle 
I  Continued  on  page  120) 
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=£0ST,  STRAYED  OR  STOLEN 

C^MOS     and     C-^N  DY 

Jl^ike  40,000,000  Listeners  the  Interviewer 

Has  Hard  Work  Trying  to  Find  Them 
by  Mark  Quest 


WHO,  why,  what  and  where  are  AMOS  V  ANDY— 
mostly  WHERE? 
And  this  here  Kingfish,  where  does  he  hang  out? 
Just  about  the  time  that  Amos  'n'  Andy  were  jerked 
back  on  the  schedule  from  the  going-out  time  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family  to  the  going-to-bed  time  of  the  children 
Radio  Digest  picked  on  me  to  be  the  official  Interrogator  to 
sally  forth  and  bring  back  a  few  answers  to  three  gunnysacks 
and  a  bread  basketful  of  inquiries  kindred  to  the  above. 

That  suited  me  all  right.  I'll  admit  I  had  a  little  curiosity  on 
the  matter  inasmuch  as  I  had  received  considerable  assorted 
information  from  seemingly  reliable  sources  that  they  were 
to  be  found  in  person  and  simultaneously  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Toledo.  But  after  listening  to  their  own  discus- 
sions over  the  air  the  evidence  seemed  to  be  that  they  were 
in  New  York  with  the  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  business. 

"Of  course  they  are  in  New  York,"  gushed  Marcella,  using 
my  paper  knife  to  scrape  out  the  bowl  of  her  pipe — pardon,  I 
mean  flicking  the  ash  from  the  tip  of  her  cigarette  as  she  looked 
over  some  new  pictures  of  Gladys  Rice  from  the  National 
Broadcasting  company. 

"What  I  mean  is,"  she  went  on,  "that  you  should  take  the  New 
York  telephone  directory  when  you  get  there  and  look  up  under 
the  A  column  for  Amos  or  Amos  V  Andy  and  then  call  them 
up  and  have  them  come  around  in  their  Fresh  Air  taxicab  and 
take  you  out  to  their  villa  or  whatever  it  is  and  then  you  can 
get  the  information  first  hand." 

"Listen,  be  yourself!"  I  answered  haughtily.  "Catch  me 
riding  in  that  old  pile  of  junk  of  a  topless  broken  down  garbage 
collector  they  call  a  taxicab.  And  in  New  York!  Say,  when  I 
go  to  New  York  I  put  on  a  sepia  derby,  wear  spats  and  carry 
a  cane.   Haven't  you  got  their  address?" 

"Not  the  exact  number.  But  if  you  don't  like  the  taxi  idea 
you  could  just  get  in  a  street  car  and  tell  the  conductor  to  put 
you  off  at  Harlem  avenue.  And  don't  bump  your  hat  on  the 
chandeliers  as  you  enter  the  car — you  know  how  it  is  in 
New  York " 

"Listen,  Marcella,"  I  said,  "don't  tell  me  anything  about 
New  York.   I  know  the  place  like  it  was  my  own  back  yard." 

"I  only  want  to  help.  You  know  there  are  so  many  people 
who  want  to  find  out  about  Amos  'n'  Andy." 

WHEN  in  New  York  do  as  the  Romans  do  and  you'll  get 
attention  and  service.  So  I  called  a  Fifteen-and-Five  taxi 
and  told  the  chauffeur  to  take  me  to  Harlem. 

"What's  the  address?"  he  asked.  And  the  look  he  gave  me! 
I  could  see  it  in  his  eye,  he  thought  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  town. 

"Never  mind,  that's  my  business,"  I  answered.  "Take  me  to 
Harlem  and  I'll  get  where  I  want  to  go  in  my  own  way." 

Likely  as  not  he  would  want  to  steer  me  clear  of  any  rival  con- 
cern like  the  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  and  run  up  a  big  bill  for  me.  .   .  . 

The  next  morning  I  looked  in  the  Times  for  the  casualty  list 
as  we  cut  a  swath  up  Broadway  and  around  Central  Park. 

"Is  this  all  roight?"  asked  the  driver,  jolting  the  car  to  a 
stop  as  though  he  had  hit  one  of  those  granite  bumpers  you 
see  in  the  park  there. 

"No,  it's  not  all  right,"  I  said,  untwisting  my  ankle  from  one 
of  the  extra  seats  in  front,  "and  don't  let  it  happen  again." 

"What  to  do — just  keep  on  drivin'?" 

"To  Harlem,  I  told  you." 

"Well,  Harlem  it  is — right  here,  sir!" 

"What — Oh — that's  so.  It's  so  dark  here  I  couldn't  see!  How 
much  do  I  owe  you?" 

I  rather  hated  to  see  him  drive  off  leaving  me  there  kind  of 
isolated  like  a  strange  adventurer  in  the  wilds  of  the  Nile.  But 
I  started  walking  along  looking  for  Amos  'n'  Andy  and  their 
office.  I  can  understand  how  Stanley  felt  on  his  search  for 
Livingston. 

It  started  out  like  State  and  Thirty-first  street,  Chicago,  but 
after  I  had  walked  back  and  forth  for  a  half  hour  the  same 
places  began  to  look  familiar  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
Amos  'n'  Andy  or  their  chattels.  Pretending  I  was  waiting  for 
somebody,  I  stood  nonchalantly  at  the  curb  to  gather  my  bear- 
ings and  decide  what  to  do.  A  big  friendly  policeman  of  super- 
suntan  complexion  came  up  to  me  with  an  expression  that  said 


as  plain  as  words,  "This  poor  devil  is  lost  and  don't  know  what 
to  do.  I'll  just  give  him  a  chance  to  ask  me  where  to  go." 

GOSH,  how  I  hate  to  be  patronized.   He  stood  swinging  his 
club  and  watching  me  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.   Finally 
he  asked: 

"Stranger  here?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  snapped  back  and  then  added,  "I  live  here." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  Excuse  me,  I  thought  you  looked 
worried  about  something." 

"No,  I'm  just  resting.   I  have  a  slight  headache " 

_  "Maybe  you're  breaking  out  with  something.  There's  con- 
siderable smallpox "  # 

"No,  I'm  OK  now,"  I  felt  the  question  coming  to  my  lips, 
but  how  I  dreaded  it.  Maybe  I  could  lead  up  to  it.  "Quite  a 
lot  of  colored  folks  live  around  here,  I  guess." 

"You  should  know,"  he  answered  with  a  grin. 

"What?    Me?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  you  said  you  lived  here,  didn't  you — and  you're 
not  blind " 

"I  mean  I  live  down  town.  I  was  just  here  looking  for  a  couple 
of  friends,  that  is,  I  was  looking  for  Amos  'n'  Andy — you  know 
— ha!  ha!  those  Radio  comedians.  I  think  they've  moved.  I 
don't  seem  to  find  them.   You  know  where  they  are?" 

"You  live  down  town — Wall  street,  I  suppose,"  deep  shadows 
were  beginning  to  chase  the  friendly  smiles  from  his  dusky  face. 

"Yeah,"  I  answered  absently,  I  have  often  heard  of  Wall 
street  in  connection  with  the  names  of  people  of  affairs. 

"Well,  it's  funny  you  didn't  see  the  Fresh  Air  Taxi  building 
down  there,"  he  said  with  a  cold  glare  from  beneath  his  clouded 
brow.  "They  have  their  own  building- right  at  the  corner  of 
Wall  street  and  Broadway." 

"Don't  kid  me,"-  I  said.  "I  know  better  than  that.  On  the 
level,  where  are  these  birds?" 

"They're  in  Chicago." 

"That's  even  funnier,"  I  laughed,  "Why,  I  just  came  from 
there  because  I  understood  they  were  here." 

<<V\7"ELL,  I'm  tellin*  you,  mister,  they're  in  Chicago.  I  got 
yy  a  friend  who  is  porter  on  a  Pullman  and  he  knows  'em 
both  because  they  talk  that  plantation  dialect  to  him  when 
they're  travelin'  and  makes  all  the  passengers  on  the  train  laugh. 
They  can  talk  it  better'n  he  can." 

"Well,  I'll  be  doggoned,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"Probably,"  he  answered,  and  went  on  swinging  his  club. 

You  understand  this  was  taking  place  just  at  the  time  they 
made  their  first  switch  from  the  ten  o'clock  Central  Standard 
Time  period.  I  was  just  one  interviewer  added  to  the  40,000,000 
listeners  who  were  hunting  all  over  the  dials  for  Amos  n'  Andy. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  National  Broadcasting  company 
headquarters  to  look  for  them?"  probably  the  40,000,000  listen- 
ers would  ask  me  if  they  saw  my  dilemma.  And  the  answer  is, 
"Just  because  the  National  Broadcasting  company  gave  me 
the  lead  to  go  to  Harlem." 

"Oh,  tell  us  all  about  it,  did  you  see  them?  And  what  did 
they  say?"  gurgled  Marcella  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  the  office 
in  Chicago. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  and  your  advice  to  the  Radio  lorn. 
What  I  want  now  is  a  few  sharp,  short  words  with  Al  William- 
son of  the  NBC,  Charlie  Gilchrist  of  the  Daily  News  or  Bill 
Hay,  the  incorrigible  Amos  'n'  Andy  interlocutor." 

God  protects  fools,  drunkards  and  little  children,  but  he  has 
no  mercy  on  professional  interrogators.  And  would  you  believe 
it,  within  three  minutes  I  sat  at  my  own  desk  and  had  these 
two  lost  souls,  Amos  'n'  Andy,  on  a  double  extension  telephone 
line  talking  to  me  from  their  own  Fresh  Air  Taxi  office. 

"Well,  for  Pete's  sake,  where  are  you?"  was  my  first  question. 

"We's  right  here  in  de  office,"  said  Amos. 

"Amos,  I  wish  you  'ud  lemme  answer  de  gennulmun,  I  is 
de  president,"  Andy  cut  in.  I  could  hear  him  talking  in  a 
mumble,  apparently  with  his  hand  over  the  transmitter. 

"Dis  ain't  no  bill  collector,  Andy.  Dis  is  Mark  Ques  what 
wants  to  put  us  in  de  Radio  Diges' — ain't  dat  sumpin'!" 

"Whatall  did  you  want  wid  us?"  came  Andy's  drawl  over  the 
'phone. 
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"It  doesn't  matter — just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  are 
in  Chicago  or  some  other  town,  say  New  York." 

"Well,  we  is  mostly  here.   What  faw  you  wantta  know?-' 

"Where  were  you  born,  Andy?" 

"I  was  bawn  in  Peoria  in  1890." 

"Live  there  very  long?" 

"1  lived  there  until  I  moved  away." 

"When  did  you  move  away?" 

"When  I  came  to  Chicago." 

"What  did  you  do  for  a  living?" 

"Worked  on  construction — dat's  what  my  pappy  an'  my 
uncles  was  adoin'  faw  de  business  ob  de  family." 

"Did  you  do  all  the  thinking  for  the  construction  business?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  dat?" 

"You  used  your  great  intellect  to  save  your  back  in  heaving 
of  mortar,  brick  and  lumber?" 

"Mos'  generally  I  did.    But  I  turned  out  to  be  an  actor." 

"You  did!  From  one  stage  to  another,  I  suppose.  How  did 
you  get  that  way?" 

"Amateur  shows  and  de  minstrels,  up  de  laddah,  jest  as 
you  say." 

"Peoria  was  good  to  you,  Andy.  Don't  you  ever  long  to  go 
back  to  Peoria?" 

"Peoria  ain't  all  what  she  used  to  be,  Mistah  Ques." 

"What  else  did  you  do  there,  Andy?" 

"I  played  in  de  movin'  pitchur  shows.  Das  how  I  got  to 
be  an  actor." 

"Then  what?" 

"Why,  a  big  boss  producer  came  to  Peoria  and  put  on  a  whale 
of  a  big  amateur  show,  an'  he  said  I  had  de  makin's  of  a  great 
showman.  I  said,  'Whas  dat?'  and  he  said,  'Come  wid  me,  boy, 
an'  I'll  give  you  a  job  wid  a  show.'  So  I  went  wid  him  an' 
dat's  how  I  come  to  be  an  actor.  An'  he  tells  me  how  so's  I 
could  go  to  de  next  town  an'  put  on  a  show  jes  lak  he  done  it." 

"Yeah,  an'  dat's  how  Andy  come  to  meet  up  wid  me,"  said 
Amos,  cutting  in  the  conversation. 

"Were  you  born  in  Bloomington,  Amos?" 

"No.  Oh,  no,  sah,  Mistah  Ques,  I  was  bawn  in  Virginny, 
Richmond,  Virginny — das  where  I  was  bawn." 

"And  are  you  an  actor,  too,  Amos?" 

"He  is  dat,"  said  Andy,  cutting  in  again.  "Amos  is  a  Virginny 
sugar  cured  ham." 

"No,  I  ain't  no  ham,"  said  Amos.  "I  ain't  dat,  Andy,  like 
you  is.  I'm  sho'  nuff  a  regular  actor.  I  was  bawn  in  Richmond 
in  1899.  And  dar  is  where  I  gets  my  schoolin'  'cept  when  I 
went  to  a  military  school  in  Atlanta." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  World  War. 
Amos?" 

"No,  suh,  I  wahnt  no  soldier.  I  was  a  sailor.  Yo'  gets  plenty 
to  eat  in  the  navy."  • 

"That's  yo',  always  a-thinkin'  about  sompin'  mo'  to  eat. 
That's  your  idea  of  what  all  de  war  was  about,  which  was  to 
get  de  most  to  eat,  de  army  or  de  navy,"  said  Andy. 

"After  the  war  what  did  you  do?"  I   asked. 

"Oh,  I  got  a  job  travelin'  and  sellin'  tobacco.  An'  then  'long 
came  this  man  that  puts  on  the  local  talent  shows  with  regular 
stage  scenery,  costumes  an'  everything  like  a  regular  show. 
An'  he  says,  'Amos,  you  look  good  to  me,  boy.    How  would 


you  like  to  join  my  company  and  be  a  regular  member  of  the 
profession?'    Dat  shuah  did  make  me   scratch  my  haid  and   1 

says,  I  says,  'Mistah '  " 

"Amos,  we  knows  what  you- said,"  boomed  Andy,  cutting  in 
again.  "You  said,  'Mistah,  which  gets  de  most  to  eat,  de 
tobacco  travelin'  salesman  or  de  perfessional  show  man?'  das 
what  you  asks  de  man." 

"Who  all  is  talkin'  so  much  about  eat  but  you,  Andy?" 

"Well,  go  ahead  an'  tell  de  gennelmun  what  yo'  had  to  do." 

"I's  goin'  to  do  that,  Andy,  right  now.    I's  goin'  to  tell  'im 

dat.    De  man  say,  'Befoah  yo'  all  riggers  you  can  manage  The 

Follies  of  1919  for  the  Elks  Benefit  Performance  yo'  must  take 

special  trainin'  frum  a  man  who  come  from  Peoria  an'  yo'  goin' 

tuh   find  him  at  Durham,   Xo'th   Carolina.    His   name   is  Andy 

(Continued  on  page  124) 


For  once  Amos  gets 

a    chance    to     sit 

down    while    Andy 

stands. 


Mystery:  Who 
are  these  two 
mysterious  white 
men  with  the 
happy  darky 
boys?  See  the 
next  Radio 
Digest. 
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CAREER  of  pioneer  announcer  an  epoch  in 
broadcasting.  His  popularity  is  a  story  that's 
always  new  and  he  can't  keep  away  from  friend 
mike.     But  let  A.  R.   Williamson  tell  the  story. 

^adio  Means  Life  to 

SEN  KANEY 

By  Albert  R.  Williamson 

AN  AUTUMN  wind  whipped  up  Michigan  avenue,  and 
out  over  the  blue  surface  of  the  lake  white  caps  danced 
in  reckless  abandon. 
Sen  Kaney,  veteran  announcer,  looked  out  the 
window  of  his  ninth  story  office  at  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  smiled. 

"You  know,"  he  drawled,  without  taking  the  slender  cigar 
from  his  lips,  "it  was  just  eight  years  ago  this  November  that 
I  broke  into  the  broadcasting  game  and  it  looks  as  though  I'll 
never  get  out  of  it." 

Standing  silhouetted  before  the  window,  a  far-away  look  in 
his  dancing  eyes,  he  twisted  the  end  of  his  tiny  moustache  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  dreaming  of  the  things  Radio  had 
brought  him  in  those  eight  years. 

To  begin  with,  his  name  is  not  Sen  at  all  but  Alonzo  William 
Kaney.  You  see,  his  mother's  grandfather's  name  was  Alonzo 
William  Anderson,  and  he  was  a  senator  from  Ohio.  That's 
how  people  started  calling  him  "Sen,"  and  the  name  stuck. 

Eight  years  ago  he  was  practically  unknown  to  the  general 
public  outside  of  Chicago.  Today,  due  to  Radio,  he  is  known 
wherever  a  Radio  is  heard — and  that  means  that  his  name  is 
pretty  much  of  a  household  word  with  some  50,000,000  people 
in  the  little  old  United  States. 

Now  Radio  has  made  scores  of  interesting  personalities,  all 
of  whom  have  profited  greatly  because  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  become  associated  with  a  new  and  mysterious  pastime. 
But  the  real  personalities  are  the  young  men — and  some  young 
women — who  had  the  foresight  to  jump  into  the  unknown 
possibilities  before  the  game  became  the  established  industry 
that  it  is  today.   Sen  Kaney  was- one  of  these. 

L^IGHT  years  ago  Sen  was  a  wandering  youngster,  about  25 
J— ^  years  old,  without  any  particular  goal  in  life.  He  had 
done  some  local  theatricals  and  was  popular  among  both  sexes 
at  any  social  event.  But  that  popularity  could  not  be  translated 
into  dollars  and  cents,  and  his  personality  was  too  young  and 
not  widely  enough  advertised  to  deserve  a  prominent  place  on 
a  vaudeville  bill. 

Radio  raised  him  from  that  position  of  anonymity  to  the 
rank  of  a  celebrity;  won  him  an  heiress  for  a  bride  and  placed 
fame  and  fortune  at  his  feet.  Today  he  is  dean  of  announcers 
and  assistant  to  the  manager  at  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company — with  such  a  strong  follow- 
ing among  Radio  fans  that  he  can't  quit  even  when  he  wants  to. 
And  therein  lies  a  story  that  could  only  be  plotted  by  the  air- 
waves. 

It  was  on  August  19,  1893,  that  a  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  F.  Kaney  in  Cincinnati.  That  was  long  before 
the  days  of  Radio,  but  only  a  few  minutes  before  Sen  began 
his  first  announcing  job.  When  he  was  but  a  little  chap  the 
Kaneys  moved  to  Oak  Park,  and  in  that  elite  Chicago  suburb 
Sen  was  reared.  He  went  to  Austin  High  School  and  after  his 
graduation  his  parents  decided  that  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  some  of  his  illustrious  forebearers  and  practice  at 
the  bar.  Subsequently  they  sent  him  to  study  law  at  North- 
western University. 

Young  Kaney  wasn't  averse  to  college  life,  but  he  was  more 
interested  in  humanity  than  dry  cases  and  bars  of  music  had 
a  much  greater  appeal  than  the  bar  of  justice.  He  decided  to 
give  law  up  as  a  bad  job  and  set  about  to  enjoy  himself.  He 
did  that — as  he  will  himself  admit.  His  social  grace,  pleasing 
personality  and  suavity  brought  him  the  managership  of  the 
famous  Bal  Tabarin,  the  dancing  rendezvous  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman.  There  he  learned  many  things,  as  one  would  by 
dealing  with  a  multitude  of  personalities,  situations  and  condi- 
tions— and  that  was  in  the  days  before  Prohibition.  But  it  also 
won  him  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among  the  notables  and  near- 
notables  of  public  life,  the  theatre  and  men  about  town.  But 
even  that  was  beginning  to  bore  when  the  World  War  came 
along  and  gave  men  something  new  to  talk  about. 

WHEN  America  launched  her  power  into  the  world  con- 
flict, Kaney  saw  an  opportunity  for  new  adventure  com- 
bined with  patriotic  duty,  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  He  went 
to  Pelharo  Bay  and  soon  he  was  one  of  the  smartest  looking 


Eight  years  ago  this  handsome  gentleman,  Alonzo  Wil- 
liam Kaney,  was  a  wandering  youngster.  What?  You 
don't  know  who  or  what  he  is  now?  Why  it's  Sen  Kaney, 
veteran  announcer  of  the  Middle  West  and  now  chief  of 
the  microphone  men  at  the  Chicago  studios  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company.  Sen  was  a  restless  young 
fellow  in  1921.  He  had  tried  many  things  until  Radio 
came  along  and  made  him  happy. 

ensigns  that  ever  graced  the  uniform.  Chasing  submarines, 
however,  was  not  so  exciting  after  the  first  few  months,  because 
there  weren't  many,  but  life  on  the  Atlantic  gave  Kaney  a  new 
outlook  on  life,  a  beautiful  coat  of  tan  and  a  joy  of  living,  after 
the  years  of  night  life  and  bright  lights. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  came  back  to  Chicago  and  decided 
to  become  a  regular  business  man.  He  had,  he  found,  many  old 
acquaintances  among  older  business  men,  and  he  soon  found 
others  among  the  younger  set.  During  his  years  at  the  Bal 
Tabarin  he  had  learned  considerable  about  the  markets,  and 
that  seemed  to  be  about  the  most  exciting  thing  connected 
with  business  life.  So  he  became  a  grain  and  commission 
broker. 

The  grain  and  commission  business  was  going  along  very 
well — thank  you — at  the  end  of  that  year,  but  something  new 
was  beginning  to  pique  the  young  grain  merchant's  curosity. 
A  couple  of  boys  had  a  new-fangled  "wireless"  set  up  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  hotel,  where  Kaney  was  living,  and  this  thing 
of  being  able  to  pull  conversations  out  of  the  ether  was 
fascinating. 

When  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany opened  Chicago's  pioneer  station,  KYW,  Kaney  went 
up  to  the  studios  with  a  friend  of  his. 

"I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about,"  he  says,  "but  I  was 
willing  to  learn.  I  wanted  to  see  just  how  one  of  these  stations 
looked.  The  amateur  station  at  the  hotel  had  so  intrigued  me 
that  I  spent  five  dollars  on  a  couple  of  books  on  Radio — 
but  they  were  so  technical  that  an  engineer  would  use  them  only 
for  reference.  But  here  was  an  opportunity  to  see  for  myself 
just  how  this  business  of  sending  out  voices  and  music  was 
worked  out." 

He  did  begin  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about,  but  not  in 
one  night.  In  fact,  he  became  such  a  regular  visitor  at  the 
studio  that  one  night  someone  asked  him  to  throw  a  switch 
or  something. 

"They  paid  me  for  doing  that,"  Kaney  recalls,  "and  that  was 
the  end  of  any  thought  I  might  have  had  about  not  getting 
into  broadcasting.  They  couldn't  have  hired  me  to  keep  away 
from  the  studios  after  that." 

Then  one  night  some  one  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
announce  a  program.  That  was  in  the  days  before  announcers 
were  given  formal  auditions  the  same  as  any  singer.  Some  one 
shoved  a  bundle  of  typewritten  cards  into  his  hands  and  told 
him  to  read  one  just  before  each  number.  He  did  as  he  was 
told — and  the  KYW  officials  liked  it.  He  was  given  a  job 
as  part  time  announcer.  Then  one  day  an  entertainer  failed  to 
show  up  and  Kaney  admitted  that  he  could  play  a  little  and 
sing  a  little.  (Continued  on  page  103) 
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ALUTE! 

HERE'S  to  Bold  Pioneer 

Not  Afraid  to  Spend  Big 

Money  on  Big  Ideas 

By  Marshal  Taylor 

RADIO  AMERICA  has  a  new  dish  on  the  banquet  table 
as  the  contribution  of  1929,  thanks  to  good  old 
Westinghouse. 
It  came  close  on  the  heels  of  the  ninth  anniversary- 
of  the  first  program  on  the  first  regular  broadcasting  station, 
KDKA — another  gift  from  this 
famous  institution. 

Living  up  to  its  traditions,  West- 
inghouse has  inaugurated  a  super- 
lative series  of  tapestried  presen- 
tations which  blend  the  musical 
and  the  drama  in  vivid  pictures 
that  hold  and  fascinate  the  selec- 
tive listener  to  the  end.  These 
presentations  are  called  Salutes — 
each  a  tribute  to  some  form  of 
industry. 

The  Salutes  came  at  a  time 
when  many  were  beginning  to 
think  the  Radio  program  design- 
ers had  just  about  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  for  new  effects.  The 
most  regrettable  feature  was  that 
these  happy  innovations  were 
obliged  to  take  a  place  in  the  even- 
ing schedule  ahead  of  some  of  the 
other  programs  of  less  merit. 

But  the  fact  that  the  first  one 
was  announced  in  Chicago  for  the 
half  hour  period  from  six-thirty  to 
seven  did  not  prevejat  forty  more 
or  less  callous  Radio  editors  and 
columnists  to  attend  the  formal 
opening  arranged  by  Mr.  Ed  Matt- 
son  at  the  Congress  hotel.  The 
program  itself  might  be  antici- 
pated as  "just  another,"  but  one 
never  would  be  bored  with  Ed 
Mattson  as  the  ever  genial  host. 

THERE  was  a  buffet  adjoining 
the  old  KYW  studio  where  the 
guests  had  been  invited  to  sit  and 
listen.  Nice  chairs  and  lounges 
were  ranged  around  the  main 
room,  but  everybody  was  making 
merry  with  the  appetizers  beyond 
the  portieres.  Then  came  the  pre- 
liminary announcements  through 
the  amplifier  in  the  reception  room. 
The  portieres  parted.  The  forty 
hard  working  writing  men  filtered 
through  and  sat  in  the  circle  of 
chairs.  They  came  munching  sand- 
wiches, prepared  to  gossip  and 
listen  between  times. 

But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way. 
Nobody  expected  the  church-like 
hush  among  the  listeners  that  fol- 
lowed. No  one  had  calculated  the 
effect  that  could  be  produced  by 
a    fifty-piece    symphony   orchestra 

playing  in  unison  with  a  choir  of  forty  voices  singing  in 
marvelous  harmony  unhampered  by  word  articulations.  Every- 
thing else  was  forgotten  as  this  magic  curtain  ascended  and 
revealed  a  new  kind  of  a  stage  set  by  a  new  kind  of  craft  that 
stirred  emotions  through  new  sources  of  contact  with  the 
mind's  eye. 

It  was  a  marvelous  pageant  that  began  with  man's  first 
conquest  of  the  iron  ore  from  the  earth.  And  it  swept  across  a 
background  of  colorful  melody  that  reflected  the  advance  of 
steel  from  century  to  century.  The  lines  of  the  drama  were 
vivid  and  full  of  subtlety.  They  were  spoken  by  skilled  artists 
You  not  only  saw  and  felt  with  the  personalities  of  the  charac- 
ters but  you  were  awakened  by  a  word  or  two  into  whole  vistas 
drawn  from  pictures  stored  away  in  your  mind  from  implo- 
sions that  had  been  created  by  reading  numberless  books. 


A  scene  from  the 
inauguration  of 
the  Westinghouse 
Salute.  Time , 
1559;  characters, 
the  Queen,  King 
Henry  and  a  page. 


WHEN  it  came  to  the  age  of  chivalry  one  did  not  require  a 
detailed  description  of  the  lists  to  see  King  Henry,  the 
queen,  her  attendants  and  the  whole  panoply  of  color.  You 
heard  the  queen's  anxious  pleading  with  her  king  not  to  joust 
with  the  Black  Knight.  You  saw  it  all  with  the  clatter  of  the 
hoofs,  the  clang  and  thud  of  steel  against  armor,  the  shout-, 
the  cries  and  the  wailing.  The  startling  reality  of  the  picture 
made  your  heart  pound,  your  blood  run  faster. 

Then  with  a  roll  of  drums  the  medieval  passed  and  we  v. 
conveyed  to  an  upper  room  in  a  modern  hotel.    A  husband  and 
wife  are   about   to   take  a   steamer,   home-bound.    You   ate 
told  the  city  or  the  country  where  they  are.    But  suddenly  they 
are  terrified  by  an  upheaval  oi  the  floor,  a  swaying  of  the  wall-. 
They  are  in   the   midst   of  a   terrific   earthquake.    The   do 
ontinued  on  page  105) 
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To  contemplate  any  Radio  ban- 
quet without  Major  J.  Andrew 
White  at  the  head  of  the  table 
would  be  like  arranging  a  great 
broadcast  program  without  a 
microphone — and  the  billowy  rib- 
bon to  his  eyeglass  is  the  official 
ensign  to  indicate  that  he  is  pres- 
ent and  voting. 


With  Columbia 
represented  by 
Major  White  the 
National  could 
not  do  less  than 
have  for  its  offi- 
cial spokesman 
Its  president, 
Mr.  Merlin  H. 
Ay les worth,  who 
stands  here  with 
a  glance  toward 
Jack  Donahue 
on  the  opposite 
page  as  much  as 
to  say,  "How 
did  you  get  in 
here?" 
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And  Luek  to  You 


His  Own  Impressions 

at  Fred 


itnitn.  s 


This  is  Jack  Don- 
ahue, famous 
comedian  and 
hoofer,  who  is 
not  listed  at 
all  under  Mr. 
Smith's  particu- 
lar mention  as 
among  those 
present.  But  the 
artist  heard  him 
as  a  master  of 
ceremonies  dur- 
ing a  recent  CBS 
program  and  as- 
sumed that  if 
one  thousand 
were  present 
Jack  certainly 
would  be  one. 
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A  T  LAST  we 
jjL  have  the  true 
confession  of  the 
private  life  of  Seth 
Parker.  He  writes 
a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor. And  in  the  pic- 
ture here  we  see 
Mr.  Phillips  Lord, 
author  and  direc- 
tor, strongly  sus- 
pected of  being 
mixed  up  with  the 
singing  school  mas- 
ter in  some  way. 
No  doubt  these  are 
the  people  heard 
through  the  NBC 
"dragnet." 


^ETH   BARKER'S 


By  Seth  Parker 

(Or  His  Ghost) 

Dear  editor: 

WHEN  I  heard  how  a  lot  of  folks  all  over  the  country 
was  writin'  and  pestering  around  euros  to  know  all 
about  any  private  life  1  figgered  alright  I  might  jest 
as  well  set  down  with  myself  and  tell  everything 
which  ain't  much. 

It  makes  me  mad  when  smart  Alex  that  don't  know  beens 
declaire  Seth  Parker  aint  nothin  but  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. They  might  jest  as  well  come  right  out  and  say  I  aint 
nobody,  or  Martha  aint  nobody  or  even  Mr.  Bilow  Peabody, 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  Jonesport,  Maine,  aint  nobody.  If  them  same  jackusses 
would  use  their  long  ears  to  heer  with  they  could  heer  us  any 
Sunday  night  over  the  National  Broadcasting  company  drag- 
nets. They  probably  would  say  there  ain't  even  any  town  by 
the  name  of  Jonesport  even  though  any  map  of  Maine  will 
show  where  it  is  right  above  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor. 

I  don't  meant  to  get  all  riled  up  about  this  but  if  they  are 
going  to  know  all  about  my  personal  and  private  affairs  they 
might  as  well  know  the  facts.  I  aint  denying  that  a  young 
college  chap  by  the  name  of  Phillips  Lord  who  lives  down  at 
New  York  made  me  famous  by  writing  the  things  I'm  supposed 


to  say  at  the  singing  school  concerts.  All  the  papers  has  things 
in  about  us.  The  Jonesport  Observer  has  something  in  it 
every  week  about  Seth  Parker  bein  here  and  there  at  different 
places.  Here's  a  peace  pasted  on  this  sheet  which  I'm  sendin' 
for  further  proof.    It  says: 

arV}  HE  Women's  City  Club  met  with  Mrs.  Seth  Parker  on 
J-  the  8th.  The  topic  of  discussion  was  The  Farmer's 
Problem.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  vote  showed  the  good 
ladies  to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  problem,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  ask  somebody  what  the  problem  was." 

Well  when  the  committee  asked  me  what  the  problem  was  I 
told  them  but  the  thing  I  wanted  to  show  was  that  it  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Seth  Parker  which  proves  that  there  had  to  be  a 
Mr.  Seth  Parker  or  it  would  be  Widow  Parker  for  I  aint  never 
hurd  of  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Seth  yet. 

There  aint  no  reason  to  be  pertickler  euros  about  me.  I'm 
just  plain  Seth  Parker,  law  abidin  and  peaceful  mostly.  Some 
folks  admit  I  have  a  tolerable  bit  of  talent  fer  my  singing 
school.  And  that  must  be  so  or  why  would  there  be  so  much 
to  do  about  it.  When  young  Mr.  Lord  heard  us  he  vowed  we 
ought  to  make  a  big  hit  with  the  Radio  listeners.  So  he  dick- 
ered around  with  some  of  the  broadcasting  stations  and  made 
some  kind  of  arrangement  with  Bill  Caw  or  I  guess  he  called 
WmCa.  Their  smart  young  engineers  brought  up  some  doo- 
hickus  megaphonies  and  strung  them  around  the  singing  school 
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Ringing  School 


and  after  our  concert  I  swan  about  every  other  person  in  the 
United  States  and  his  brother  sat  down  and  wrote  us  letters. 

After  that  we  sang  for  Wlw  at  Cincinnati,  Wtic  at  Hartford 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  stations.  Now  I  guess  I've 
told  you  all  about  myself  but  1  don't  want  anybody  to  accuse 
my  young  friend  Mr.  Lord  with  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  here  letter  because  he  might  not  like  it  for  me  to  come 
right  out  like  this  and  spill  the  Boston  berries  (beans).  But 
if  you  want  to  see  something  he  wrote  himself  you  will  find 
one  of  the  things  he  calls  scripts  folded  up  in  the  next  sheet. 

SETH   PARKER'S   SINGING  SCHOOL 

By  Phillips  H.  Lord 

SETH  (raps  for  order) :  I  guess  it's  time  for  the  megaphonies 
here  ter  be  turned  on.  Come  ter  order,  let's  git  calmed  down 
here.  Now  shush  while  1  give  my  little  speech.  (Clears  throat.) 
LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN  and  WOMEN  and  CHIL- 
DREN harking  to  us  over  the  Radio,  we've  got  a  surprise  for 
you  tonight  what  perhaps  will  sort  of  tickle  you.  We're  going 
to  put  on  a  concert  for  your  benefit. 

LAITH:  BENEFIT?  That  sounds  like  we  was  going  to 
take  up  a  collection. 

SETH:  Hold  on.  Laith,  don't  git  excited.  (Clears  throat.) 
We've  got  some  solo  numbers  and  some  show  numbers  and 
we  want  you  ter  be  our  guests.    1    think  you'll  sort  of  enjoj 


it  'cause  it  won't  cost  nothing.  It's  funny  what  you  can  enjoy 
when  there  ain't  a  price  tag  to  it,  ain't  it:  You've  been  so  nice 
ter  hang  around  while  we've  been  rehearsing  we  want  ter  do 
something  extrie  for  you.  We've  got  a  real  nice  entertainment 
here.  The  fust  selection  or.  this  evening's  programmie  is  Jingle 
Bells.    It  has  a  real  nice  er-er-er 

M  \RT11A:     Jingle. 

SETH:     That's  it.    It  has  a  real  nice  jingle  to   it.    Sin. 
school   arise.      (Little    commotion.)      The   singing  school   has 
now  arose  and  will  sing  I  ingle  Bells. 

JINGLE   BELLS— Page  840. 

SETH:     The  singing  school  set  down.   (Little  commotion. 1 
The  second  number  on   this  evening's  performance  is  a 
by    Lizzy.     She'll    render    Grandmother's    Advice.     Could 
sound  a  note  ter  show    you're  here.    Lizzy? 

LIZZY:    (Sing   i  note  a  little  nasal.") 

SETH:     Thank  yer.    That   was   the  voice  oi  our  own   1 
Peters  and  slip's  now  going  ter  sing  her  sololo. 

GRANDMOTHERS   ADVICE 
(Father   Kemp's  Song   Book) 
SETH:    That  was  fust  rate.  Lizzy. 
LIZZY:      1    put    lots   oi   feeling   into  it. 

SE  111:     "S  ou  done  line.     That  was  the  voice  oi  Lizzy  Peters 
singing   to  you.    1   think  it's  well  to  announce  at  this  time  that 
\  Continued  on  page    118) 


LILLIAN  ROTH  wins  her  place  in  this  album 
of  the  Fair  of  the  Air  because  she  is  a  Para- 
mount girl  and  is  not  Paramount  part  of  the  CBS? 
Besides  she   has  already   been   introduced   to    the 
Columbia  audience  and  made  good,  praise  be. 


yVONNE  DU  VALLE—and  doesn't  she  simply 
live  up  to  the  poetic  euphony  of  her  name  m 
this    charming    photograph?    Happy    listeners   are 
they  who  hear  her  over  the  KI-'l  waves  from  Los 
Angels  (don't  question  that  spelling). 


H 


MARJORIE  ELLIS  PILNEY  began  making 
this  a   better  and  brighter  world  zvhcn  her 
parents  first  announced  her  arrival.    She  naturally 
gravitated  to  Broadzvay — then  she  married,  and  now 
she  is  in  Radio  drama  at  WCCO,  Minneapolis. 
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FRANCES    KENNEDY    doubtless    holds    the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  prominent 
musical  comedy  and  movie  star   to  oivn   her 
broadcasting  station.     II'JKS,  at  Gary,  belongs  to 

her  and  she  may  he  heard  there  any  afternoon  at 
2:45  Central   lime. 


LISA  LISONA  simply  has  to  take  off  that  heavy 
comb  once  in  a  while  to  rest  her  neck.     She 
sings  those  quaint  and  delightful  folk  songs  from 
the  Basque  country  over  WIP ,  Philadelphia.     Her 
voice  carries  you  straight  to  Spain  and  romance. 
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MARY  M'COY  of  the  NBC  choral  orchestra 
is   another    Radio    star   whv    must    have    her 
feline  pet  near  her  most  of  the  time.    She  rescued 
Luckily  when  he  was  a  backstage  waif  and  both 
have  been  lucky  ever  since. 


CTTfTi 
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The 


^IRST   (3ALL 

By 

Frederick  r.  <3echdolt 

Illustrations  By  Edward  Ryan 

Jess  of  the  West  Must  Choose 

Between  Life  W^ith  Love  or  Death 

for  Honor — A  Tale  of  the 

Ogallalla  Wars 

AX  ISOLATED  range  of  mountains  rose  in  the  east;  their 
flanks  were  streaked  with  red;  patches  of  black-green 
timber  stood  out  in  gloomy  contrast  along  the  higher 
peaks  whose  eroded  summits  made  a  weird  design 
against  the  sky.  A  thunder-cloud  was  creeping  out  from 
behind  them.  The  eight  log  cabins  and  the  trader's  store  at 
MacLeod's  looked  very  small  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  sage 
brush  flats  which  stretched  away  beneath  that  formidable  wall. 
That  afternoon  Jess  Thompson  came  riding  in  across  the 
lonely  plain.  Town  lay  more  than  one  hundred  miles  behind 
him.  When  he  saw  the  dirt  roofs  of  the  cabins  breaking  the 
long  monotony  of  the  gray  sage,  his  big  body  swung  forward 
in  the  saddle  and  his  dark  eyes  glowed.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
if  the  last  few  miles  would  never  end. 

Three  days  to  town — and  not  much  of  a  town  at  that — a 
day  to  do  his  errand,  and  three  days  for  the  return.  The 
result  of  his  week's  round  trip  was  enclosed  within  a  little 
packet,  less  than  an  inch  each  way.  His  coat  was  rolled  up 
behind  the  cantle  of  his  saddle;  his  vest  was  open,  flapping 
to  the  motion  of  the  pony.  Now  and  again  his  hand  went  to 
one  of  its  pockets.  So  it  had  gone  at  least  once  every  hour 
during  the  long  homeward  journey,  to  make  sure  the  packet 
was  still  there. 

The  mountains  loomed  before  him,  growing  plainer  in 
detail  with  every  mile.  Within  their  fantastic  folds  he  could 
make  out  the  canyon  where  his  work  lay.  For  the  past  year 
he  had  been  doing  well  up  there,  employing  a  multitude  of 
ragged  Ogallala  bucks  on  a  tie  cutting  contract  for  the  rail- 
road which  was  being  built  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away. 
But  his  eyes  did  not  wander  toward  the  dark  green  crevice 
between  these  red  ridges  now;  they  remained  fixed  upon  the 
cluster  of  dirt  roofed  cabins  about  MacLeod's  log  trading 
post.  And  his  hand  remained  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  trader's  daughter,  Jean;  thinking  what  she 
would  say,  how  her  eyes  would  light  up  when  he  unwrapped 
the  packet  and  opened  the  tiny  box  to  let  her  see  the  ring 
which  he  had  brought  her. 

RINGS  were  not  what  one  would  call  the  regular  thing 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  when  a  man  won 
a  girl — which  was  not  so  very  often,  inasmuch  as  the  girls 
were  few  and  far  between — the  engagement  was  a  brief  affair. 
And  these  two  did  not  intend  to  let  their's  be  any  longer  than 
could  be  helped.  But  the  priest  was  not  due  from  Fort 
Laramie  for  a  month  yet,  and  Jess  had  an  idea  that  this  little 
hoop  of  gold,  with  the  amethyst  setting,  would  give  his 
sweetheart  happiness. 

So  he  came  riding  into  the  little  settlement  that  sultry  aft- 
ernoon with  his  mind  set  on  seeking  her  out  and  slipping  the 
present  upon  her  finger.  And  when  he  found  the  population 
of  the  trading  post — who  numbered  twenty  souls  in  all — gath- 
ered before  MacLeod's  store,  he  did  not  pay  much  heed  to 
the  suspense  which  was  hanging  over  them.  The  Indians,  it 
seemed,  were  out.  But  the  Indians  had  been  out  before. 
When  a  man  is  young  such  things  do  not  amount  to  much 
compared  to  love.  And  there  was  Jean,  standing  on  the  step 
before  the  trader's  store.  The  old-fashioned  sunbonnet  which 
she  was  wearing  could  not  extinguish  all  her  beauty;  and  the 
linsey  gown  was  unable  to  hide  the  fineness  of  her  figure. 
Jess  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  took  his  place  among  the 
men  beside  MacLeod.  And  his  eyes  remained  on  her.  What 
matter  were  the  Indians  to  him? 

MacLeod's  wife  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  store, 
gray  haired  and  anxious  eyed,  with  one  lean  hand  resting  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  daughter.  Even  Pete  Le  Seur's  fat  squaw 
was  here,  squatting  placidly  off  to  one  side,  wrapped  in  a 
bright  red  blanket,  with  half  a  dozen  beady-eyed  children 
huddled  like  quail  around  her.  The  men  were  ranged  in  a 
semicircle;  some  stolid  farmers  who  were  breaking  land  down 


What  mattered  the  Indians  when  Jean's  sunbonneted 
beauty  was  there  to  feast  his  eyes  on  ? 


the  valley;  a  scattering  of  dust-stained  teamsters,  who  had 
been  hauling  supplies  over  to  the  agency;  MacLeod  and  little 
Pete  Le  Seur.  The  latter  was  sitting  in  the  dusty  roadway 
beside  old  Red  Bird,  who  in  days  gone  by  had  led  his  people 
in  many  a  battle  against  the  white  man,  until  he  had  learned 
the  futility  of  warfare  and  had  settled  down  to  make  the  best 
of  things.  The  Indian  was  talking,  immobile  as  a  statue,  rigid 
of  feature,  letting  the  words  fall  in  slow  deep-toned  monotony. 
Between  his  long-drawn  speeches,  Pete  Le  Seur  interpreted, 
with  many  gestures  and  inflections. 

IT  WAS  the  old  story.  Someone  with  influence  wanted  a 
strip  of  land.  Someone  in  Washington  had  broken  another 
treaty.  As  usual  the  agent  was  incompetent  and  had  only 
aggravated  matters.     And  now  two  hundred  young  Ogallalla 
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bucks — including  Jess's  hired  hands — had  doffed  the  ragged 
garments  of  the  white  man  to  smear  their  bronze  bodies  with 
war  paint.  At  the  present  moment  they  were  somewhere 
beyond  the  first  range  of  red  streaked  mountains,  contorting 
their  naked  limbs  in  wild  dances,  while  the  squaws  thumped 
on  the  rawhide  drums  and  the  chiefs  held  council  in  one  of 
the  smoky  lodges. 

Of  these  things  old  Red  Bird  was  speaking  and  of  his  own 
affection  for  the  white  man,  using  many  words  after  the  fash- 
ion of  his  people,  who  must  first  circle  around  a  subject,  and 
then — very  slowly — back  into  it.  Jess  listened  absent-mind- 
edly. He  had  heard  all  of  it  before  from  his  dark  skinned 
laborers  a  dozen  times.  And  while  he  listened  he  was  won- 
dering how  long  it  was  going  to  be  before  the  conference  was 
oyer  and  he  could  take  Jean  off  to  one  side  to  show  her  the 
ring  which  he  had  brought  for  her. 

The  cloud  grew  darker  above  the  mountains.  The  sound 
of  distant  thunder  came  from  its  depths.    Old  Red  Bird  droned 


on.  Pete  Le  Seur  waved  his  hand  in  a  big  gesture  and 
resumed  his  translation. 

'"E  says  hees  heart  ees  heavy  bicause  'e  is  afrad  hees  pip- 
pies  'ave  moch  trobble.  So  'e  ees  ride  out  in  de  mountain  an' 
'ave  talk  weeth  thees'  Injuns."  Jess'  eye  went  to  the  speaker 
and  became  contemptuous.  Pete  was  not  much  as  men  went. 
He  beat  his  wife  and  be  let  his  children  starve  tor  months  at 
a  time.  His  presence  was  barely  tolerated  in  the  settlement. 
It  occurred  to  Jess  that  he  was  making  the  lust  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. Old  Red  Bird  spoke  and  the  young  fellow  let  his  eyes 
go  back  to  Jean.     She  smiled  at  him  and  his  heart  leaped. 

"K  says."  Pete  was  speaking  again  with  many  gesticulations, 
"some  of  the  chief  ban  the  ol  men  they  don'  lak  thees.  They 
know  w'ite  pipples  wilt  get  keel.  Bymehy  boss  soldiers  come 
weeth  the  Ol'  Grey  Fox — weeth  ees  General  Crook — ban'  they 
will  keel  heap  Injun.  Then  Injun  go  back  ban'  they  ain't 
trot  not'ings  honly  trobble. 

"T  says  mebbe  some  w'ite   man   ride  out  an'  niak'  medicine 
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The  flames  sprang  up,  revealing 
the  lean  copper  faces  of  the  war- 
riors, and  the  fierce  malignant 
faces  of  the  squaws  with  the  blood 
thirst  in  their  eyes. 


talk  weeth  thees'  chiefs.  Eef  'e  ees  good  man,  mebbe  so  the 
Injuns  listen  to  him  an'  go  back  now.  'E  says  eef  Jess  ride 
out  there,  the  Injuns  weel  beli've  hees  words  bicause  they 
know  he  is  got  straight  tongue." 

The  eyes  of  all  the  group  were  turned  on  Jess.  Old  Red 
Bird  met  his  gaze  and  nodded.     MacLeod  spoke  up. 

"Sounds  sensible,"  said  he.  Jess  looked  wistfully  at  the  girl 
before  the  door  of  the  trading  post;  he  squared  his  wide 
shoulders. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I'll  go." 

"Better  take  an  interpreter,"  MacLeod  told  him.  The 
younger  man's  brows  drew  together. 

"I  suppose,"  he  muttered,  "it's  got  to  be  that  lousy  half 
breed." 

The  trader's  cabin  was  beside  the  store.  When  the  others 
had  departed  Jess  found  his  sweetheart  in  the  little  log  walled 
living  room.  His  horse  was  waiting  outside.  Pete  Le  Seur 
was  saddled  up  and  ready.  The  afternoon  was  drawing  past 
its  middle.  So  he  had  barely  time  to  open  the  little  packet 
and  to  slip  the  ring  upon  her  finger — to  listen  to  her  first 
words  of  surprise  with  the  note  of  joy  in  them.  Then  he 
held  her  in  his  arms  and  he  kissed  her  good-by. 

"Three  days  from  now  I'll  come  back,"  he  promised  her,  and 
he  rode  away  with  Pete  Le  Seur  toward  the  mountains  above 
whose  fantastic  summits  the  thunder-cloud  was  hanging  like 
an  enormous  black  curtain. 

IN  THE  background  a  circle  of  stark,  silent  peaks.  Here 
in  the  center,  a  huge  bowl  of  vivid  emerald  with  dark 
patches  of  lodge  pole  pine  along  the  upper  slopes.  Upon  the 
lip  the  figure  of  a  naked  horseman,  as  motionless  as  the 
granite  crests  beyond.  Down  on  the  floor  of  the  depression 
where  flowers  nodded  in  the  lush  grass  beside  an  ice-cold 
stream,  the  brown,  sharp  pointed  tepees  of  the  Ogallalas.  In 
the  middle  of  the  village,  the  lodge  of  Spotted  Horse,  who 
led  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  in  council. 

He  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  entrance,  with  his  legs  crossed, 
wrapped  in  his  blanket,  smoking  his  long  stemmed  pipe  with 
the  carved  bowl  of  red  stone,  gripping  in  one  hand  the  rawhide 
tether  of  his  saddled  pony.  Near  by,  before  their  lodges,  the 
other  members  of  the  council  sat  holding  their  grazing  mounts. 
On  all  sides  the  squaws  were  hurrying  among  the  tepees, 
preparing  to  strike  the  camp.  Across  the  little  stream  a 
number  of  the  boys  and  younger  bucks  were  rounding  up 
the  ponies. 

It  was  the  passing  of  the  third  day  since  Jess  had  left 
MacLeod's  trading  post.  Three  nights  of  slow,  long  speeches 
within  the  lodge  of  Spotted  Horse,  of  patient  listening  to  the 
harangues  of  the  younger  chiefs  and  of  one  or  two  bloodthirsty 
old  fanatics.     But  he  had  gained  his  point.     Today  the  rene- 


gades were  to  begin  their  return  to  the  agency.  He  sat 
within  the  open  space  before  the  tepees  of  the  head  men  and 
Pete  Le  Seur  lounged  beside  him.  Thus  they  had  been  wait- 
ing for  two  hours,  while  the  leaders  sat  cross-legged,  holding 
their  ponies,  expressionless  as  so  many  copper  colored 
sphinxes.  The  eyes  of  the  white  men  were  not  on  these  leaders 
now,  nor  on  the  busy  squaws  whose  clamor  rose  from  all  parts 
of  the  village;  nor  on  the  lean  limbed  young  riders  who  were 
rounding  up  the  ponies.  They  were  watching  the  naked 
horseman  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl. 

That  morning  shortly  after  sunrise  a  warrior  had  departed 
on  a  fleet  pony  for  the  sage  brush  lowlands  where  a  score 
of  the  wilder  spirits  were  roving  in  search  of  trouble  and 
of  glory.  For  some  reason  of  their  own  old  Spotted  Horse 
and  the  other  leaders  were  awaiting  the  messenger's  return 
before  they  put  their  pipes  aside  and  rose  to  their  feet,  upon 
which   signal   the   squaws    would   begin    to    strike   the   lodges. 

"I'll  feel  easier  when  that  messenger  shows  up,"  Jess  said 
quietly. 

"DY  GAR!"  Pete  answered  rapidly.    "Somet'ings  ees  hap- 

■L'   pen.     I  don'  lak  thees." 

The  sentry  was  waving  his  extended  arm  in  a  wide  gesture. 
The  movement  changed  abruptly.  His  voice  floated  down 
into  the  village;  a  shrill  long  cry,  as  wild  as  the  call  of  a 
hunting  wolf.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  camp  had  responded. 
A  hundred  voices  rose  to  meet  his;  the  shrieks  of  squaws,  the 
shrill  ululating  yell  of  warriors,  uniting  in  a  fierce  chorus.  The 
place  was  pandemonium.  Dogs  barked,  men  ran  into  the 
lodges  and  emerged  brandishing  their  weapons.  Old  Spotted 
Horse  was  on  his  feet.  In  his  black  eyes  little  red  lights  were 
dancing. 

'"E  says,"  Pete's  face  was  gray  with  fear  and  his  lips  were 
twitching,  "the  hoss  soldiers  ees  come.  Them  Injun  in  the 
valley  has  mak'  fight  han'  get  licked.  Now  they  are  come  back. 
Eef  we  don't  want  to  die,  we  get  insde  his  lodge,  dam  queek." 

A  dozen  squawe  were  milling  around  before  the  tepee.  They 
fought  their  way  through  them.  A  withered  old  beldame  flung 
herself  upon  Jess'  back,_  spitting  like  an  infuriated  cat.  He 
shook  her  off.  A  strapping  young  mother,  with  a  papoose  at 
her  breast,  picked  up  a  camp  hatched  and  hurled  it  after  him. 
He  staggered  into  the  entrance  with  the  blood  running  over  his 
face.  Outside  the  tumult  grew.  Within,  the  two  white  men 
waited.  Once  old  Spotted  Horse  came  in,  but  he  did  not  even 
look  at  them.  When  he  had  departed  again,  a  pandemonium 
of  voices  rose  before  the  lodge. 

"Five  Injun  ees  get  keel,"  Pete  whispered.  "I  theenk  me  an' 
you  ees  out  of  lock  jost  now." 

For  a  long  time  they  stood  in  silence,  listening  to  the  uproar 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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(Jjroadcasting  Has  its  Own 
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(T\OTY  HO  BART  JVho  Brought 
Scores  of  Stage  Celebrities  to 
the  Mike  and  Made  Them  Perform 
Sketches  Line  of  Progress  to  the  "Main 
Tent"  of  Modern  Radio  Entertainment 

By  Doty  Hobart 

REMEMBER  the  old  time  circus  posters? 
"Gigantic!" 
With  pictures  of  lions  and  tigers? 
"Stupendous!" 

And  ladies  in  blue  tights? 

"Mammoth!" 

And  the  clowns? 

"Colossal!" 

That  master  showman,  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  knew  his  pub- 
lic when  he  started  the  ballyhoo  that  used  up  all  the 
synonyms  for  the  little  word  "big."  People  were  starving 
for  adjectives.  And  he  fed  them  adjectives.  But  he  made 
one  terrible  mistake.  He  gave  them  an  overdose.  And  the 
second  and  third  generations  haven't  recovered  from  it  yet. 

But  just  the  same  Barnum  revolutionized  the  entertainment 
business.  He  discovered  that  people  were  much  more  inter- 
ested in  one  spectacular  entertainment  than  in  a  hundred 
Punch  and  Judy  shows.  So  he  scoured  the  world  for  head- 
line acts,  strange  freaks  and  wild  animals.  And  the  acts 
and  the  freaks  and  the  animals  lived  up  to  P.  T.'s  best  adjec- 
tives.    What  a  man! 

Then  along  came  the  variety  show.  High  priced  vaude- 
ville artists  played  two  shows  a  day  in  large  theatres.  Cheaper 
acts  played  from  three  to  ten  shows  a  day  in  the  smaller 
houses.  In  contracting  for  acts  the  chain  system  of  book- 
ing was  employed.  Performers  were  guaranteed  a  certain 
number  of  working  weeks.  This  booking  was  known  and 
is  today  known  as  "time."  A  chain  of  theatres  playing  two 
shows  a  day  was  called  "Big  Time."  This  pithy  phrase  was 
coined  by  an  unknown  vaudevillian. 

While  vaudeville  accounted  for  the  origin  of  the  two  words 
the  man  who  was  actually  responsible  for  "Big  Time"  in 
show  business  was  P.  T.  Barnum. 

YOU  are  probably  wondering  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
Radio  broadcasting.  Well,  it  so  happens  that  broad- 
casting is  a  show  business.    And  what  a  show  business! 

It  is  odd,  this  Radio  industry.  Compare  it  with  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Automobiles  are  manufactured  and  sold 
by  the  millions.  So  are  receiving  sets.  The  usefulness  of 
the  motor  car  depends  on  roads.  The  usefulness  of  a  receiv- 
ing set  is  dependent  on  air  programs.  You  pay  taxes  in  order 
to  have  good  roads.     What  do  your  air  programs  cost  you? 

Radio  programs  are  just  as  essential  to  our  modern  life  as 
good  roads.  Yet  I'll  wager  you  do  more  complaining  about 
the  programs  you  get  for  nothing  (no  doubt  justified  at  times) 
than  you  do  about  the  condition  of  the  roads  you  help  pay 
for.  Didn't  some  sage,  years  and  years  ago  I  believe  it  was, 
make  some  sort  of  a  wisecrack  about  not  looking  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth?     But  it  is  odd,  this  Radio  industry. 

Of  course  we  all  know  it  is  the  advertiser  who  foots  the  bill 
for  our  ether  entertainment.  Without  him  our  broadcasting 
stations  could  not  function.  In  all  fairness  to  us  the  advertiser, 
through  his  use  of  unsightly  billboards  along  the  highways, 
should  have  been  made  to  pay  our  road  taxes!  But  that's 
another  story. 

Just  as  headline  acts  were  glorified  in  vaudeville  so,  with 
the  arrival  of  chain  networks,  "Big  Time"  came  to  Radio. 
And  because  advertisers  who  use  the  networks  give  us  worth- 
while programs  the  network  officials  have  been  forced  to  bring 
their  sustaining  programs  up  to  the  standards  set  by  those 
who  purchase  time  on  the  air  from  them. 

To  obtain  headliners  for  their  sustaining  programs  the 
chain  broadcasters  could  not  afford  to  step  out  into  the  open 
market  and  pay  the  prices  demanded,  and  received,  by  talent 
hired  by  the  big  national  Radio  advertisers.  So  he  looked  else- 
where and  found  his  contribution  to  "Big  Time"  broadcasting 
in  giving  us  events  and  personalities  of  national  and  inter- 
national importance  via  the  microphone. 

AND  perhaps   the  officials  of  the  networks  are  not  proud 
of  this  contribution.     I  asked  one  of  these  gentlemen  what 
he  considered  the  best  program  his  company  had  put  on  the 


air  during  the  past  month.  He  smiled  and  answered  my  ques- 
tion by  asking  another.  "Did  you  hear  the  speech  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister?" 

My  next  question  touched  what  would  have  been  a  sore 
spot  a  few  years  ago.  Time, -however,  has  healed  the  wound. 
The  question  was,  "How  was  the  mail  response  to  that  par- 
ticular broadcast?" 

He  laughed.  "I  really  don't  know.  Perhaps  two  or  three- 
letters  of  thanks.  I  doubt  if  there  were  more  than  that.  We 
discovered  early  that  people  do  not  write  letters  of  com- 
mendation." 

"Too  busy?"  I  asked.  "Or  do  they  just  take  things  for 
granted?" 

"The  latter.  But  let  us  make  a  slip  of  some  sort  during  a 
program  and  we  are  swamped  with  letters  of  criticism."  He 
continued,  "which  tells  us  that  people  really  are  listening  in. 
We  welcome  the  knowledge  that  we  have  an  audience,  either 
through  their  applause  or  through  their  hisses.  What's  the 
difference — as  long  as  the  hisses  don't  get  too  numerous?" 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Radio  programs  are  accepted 
by  the  public  in  the  same  light  as  is  our  daily  paper.  No  less 
authority  than  Arthur  Brisbane  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  any  editorial  which  pulls  seven  letters  is  to  be  con- 
sidered highly   successful! 

I  wonder  if  you  Radio  fans  have  any  idea  how  hard  both 
the  national  broadcasting  and  the  national  air  advertiser  are 
working  to  give  you  "Big  Time"  entertainment?     I  doubt  it. 

One  of  the  oldest  programs  in  point  of  continued  service 
in  commercial  chain  broadcasting  is  the  Eveready  Hour. 
This  program  is  prepared  three  and  four  weeks  in  advance. 
It  is  rehearsed  until  the  program  director  is  satisfied  with 
the  microphone  production.  Then  the  officials  of  the  National 
Carbon  company  are  given  a  private  auditon.  If  the  program 
does  not  meet  with  their  approval  it  is  shelved.  This  adver- 
tiser desires  to  give  you  a  fine  musical  program  combined 
with  the  unusual  in  drama  or  a  famous  personality.  Every- 
one in  the  organization  is  on  the  lookout  for  novelty.  In  one 
instance  it  brought  about  the  discovery  of  a  taxidriver  with 
a  gripping  adventure  yarn  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  true  story. 
The  officials  checked  it  up.  And  so  you  heard  "Galapagos 
Island"  in  dramatic  form.  Owing  to  the  many  requests  this 
program  was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time!  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews,  the  explorer,  has  told  you  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences on  this  hour,  which  also  gave  you  Trader  Horn  and 
that  much  discussed  authoress,  Joan  Lowell. 

A  CERTAIN  national  advertiser  desired  to  put  on  an  out- 
standing program.  By  that  I  mean  a  program  featur- 
ing an  international  star  of  such  importance  that  the  event 
would  be  of  real  news  interest,  both  before  and  after  the 
broadcast.  The  appropriation  was  made  and  the  date  of  the 
broadcast  set  six  months  in  advance.  Of  course  the  advertiser 
had  his  own  particular  message  to  get  over  to  the  public. 
But  that  particular  broadcast  brought  you  the  voice  of  Sir 
Harry  Lauder. 

Occasionally  the  chain  systems  will  cooperate  with  a  client 
in  presenting  an  institutional  program.  Or  an  educational 
program. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Roads  of  the  Sky.  The  National 
Broadcasting  company  furnish  the  network  while  the  client. 
a  non-commercial  organization,  furnishes  the  talent.  This 
program  is  particularly  indicative  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  presenting  nationally  known  individuals 
which  no  commercial  advertiser  could  hope  to  secure.  Rear 
Admiral  William  A.  Moffett,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  was  a  guest  speaker  on  one  of  these 
hours.  So  was  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.  For  his  talk  on  the 
Roads  of  the  air  program  he  picked  his  own  subject.  It  was 
"Radio:  Magic  Guide  for  Airplanes." 

TIMELINESS  plays  a  tremendous  part  in  program  making. 
When,  in  the  sports  world,  tennis  was  red-hot  news  the 
manufacturer  of  a  well-known  brand  of  cigars  prevailed  on 
Francis  T.  Hunter,  noted  Davis  Cup  star  and  second  ranking 
American  player,  to  make  a  microphone  appearance. 

Religion  on  the  air  has  made  itself  felt  in  Big  Time  through 
such  forceful  personalities  as  the  Rev.  S.  Parks  Cadman  of 
New  York,  "the  first  Radio  pastor,"  and  Rev.  Donald  Grey 
Barnhouse  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Cadman  depends  on  a  forum  style  of  address  in  which 
to  present  his  messages.  Following  his  address  he  holds  an 
open  forum,  in  which  the  letter-writing  public  participates. 
Interesting  questions  which  he  has  received  during  the  week 
are  read.  His  answers  are  clearly  defined  and  not  infre- 
quently witty.  If  this  man's  answers  are  spontaneous  then 
he  is  good.  If  he  thinks  them  out  before  the  broadcast,  who 
cares'  Speaking  in  terms  of  the  theatre,  be  he  an  "ad  libber" 
or  a  "line  reader"  his  microphone  work  is  just  as  good. 

Dr.  Barnhouse.  on  the  other  hand,  brings  his  messages  to 
a  nation-wide  Radio  audience  as  though  speaking  from  a 
pulpit.  This  method  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  spectacular. 
Hut  the  man's  sincerity  more  than  makes  up  for  any  lack 
of  fireworks,  lie  does  a  decidedly  worthy  job. 
i  Continued  on  pa.ee  1 16) 
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^arbor  Rights 

^ -ferry  Boat  Skipper  Spins  Thrilling  Tale  of  the  Days 
When  Pilots  Battled  to  the  End  in  NBC  Script 

By  Burr  C.  Cook 


with 


Whitney:  "God  help  me, 

Ab — I   didn't  know — I 

didn't." 


"YKTITH  the  ever-rising  popularity  of  the  dialog  form  of  Radio 
rr   entertainment  has  come  a  constant  improvement  in  the  material 
vscd  as  well  as  the  actual  transmission  and  handling  of  the  action. 

When  the  announcer  at  the  New  York  NBC  studios  calls  out  to 
the  thousands  of  listeners,  "All  aboard!  The  Harbor  Lights  are 
beckoning!"  another  of  Burr  C.  Cook's  inimitable  dramatizations 
is  being  presented,  and  Captain  Jimmy  Norton  and  his  young  friend 
Joe  are  introduced. 

And  when  Captain  Jimmy  spins  a  yarn  it  holds  the  attention  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last  fade-out.  Throughout  the  broadcast 
various  effects  of  harbor  activity  are  carried  out  in  the  background, 
such  as  bells  tolling,  and  whistles  blowing.  This  manuscript  is  a 
typical  broadcast  on  the  Harbor  Lights  program. 


JOE:     Hello,   Captain  Jimmy   Xorton! 
CAPT.:     Howdy,  Joe. 

JOE:     You  look  a  little  tired  tonight,  Captain. 
CAPT.:     Aye — few    kinks    in    my    legs,    Joe — 'count 
raw  weather,  I  reckon. 


the 


JOE:  Say,  I  hear  there  was  a  sloop  run  down  this  afternoon 
by  one  of  the  coast  liners. 

CAPT.:  Aye,  so  I  heard  tell — couple  o'  men  lost.  We  run 
into  a  bit  o'  wreckage  last  trip — over  by  the  Staten  Island 
shore.    Happens  now  and  then. 

JOE:     It's  a  wonder  to  me  it  doesn't  happen  oftener. 

CAPT.:  Aye — these  steam  hogs,  Joe!  They  don't  give  right 
o'  way  to  a  starboard  tack,  nor  sails,  nor  nothin'.  Used  to  be 
a  sight  stricter  'bout  it  in  my  day. 

jOE:     But  they  were  all  sailing  vessels  in  your  day,  Captain. 

CAPT.:  Aye — purty  nigh  all  of  'em.  (Laughs.)  Had  a 
bunch  o'  wild  cats  on  the  harbor,  though,  in  those  days — 
Sandy  Hook  pilot  boats.  There  was  a  crazy  crew  o'  sailormen! 
Way  back  in  the  70's  and  80's — 'fore  the  New  York  Pilots 
Association  was  made  up. 

JOE:     What  do  you  mean — a  crazy  crew  of  sailormen? 

CAPT.:  Oh,  there  was  lots  o'  competition  'mongst  the 
pilot  boats.  Never  hugged  the  Hook  like  they_  do  now.  Went 
right  out  to  sea,  to  meet  up  with  European  liners,  or  broad- 
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winged  East  India  clippers.  Al'ays  scrappin'  'mongst  them- 
selves for  prizes.  (More  soberly)  'Twas  a  pilot  boat — and  a 
crazy  master  named  Nat  Whitney — put  an  end  to  my  brother's 
sailin'! 

JOE:     Your  brother,  Captain? 

CAPT. :  Aye — older  brother — Tom.  I  reckon  I  never  told 
ye  'bout  him,  Joe.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  harbor  here,  one 
foggy  night,  'bout  sixty  years  ago.  A  terrible  nightmare  of  a 
night  that  was — al'ays  stands  out  in  my  mem'ry. 

JOE:     Let's  have  the  story,  Captain. 

CAPT.:  I  don't  know  as  I  can  recollect  it  straight.  I  was 
jest  a  slip  of  a  lad  then — seven  or  eight  years  old.  My  Ma 
had  died  and  Pa  had  brought  us  two  boys  down  to  Staten 
Island  to  live,  while  he  went  into  the  pilot  trade.  He  was  a 
man  'bout  fifty — stern,  religious  sort,  but  a  line  seaman  and 
afraid  o'  nothin'  .  .  .  And  this  Cap'n  Nat  Whitney  and  my 
Pa  hated  each  other  like  pisen? 

JOE:     Why  was  that,  Captain? 

CAPT.:  Well,  'twas  years  before  that  it  started — when  they 
was  both  rival  clipper  cap'ns,  sailin'  out  o'  New  Bedford.  Nat 
Whitney  was  a  hard  drinkin'  man  and  my  Pa  hated  the  very 
smell  o'  hard  liquor.  Competin'  in  the  pilot  trade  didn't  help 
matters  any.  (Soft  laugh.)  Funny,  way  things  work  out, 
Joe.  'Fore  they  got  through,  there  wasn't  two  stouter  friends 
in  the  world! 

JOE:     No?    What  the  dickens  made  them  change? 

CAPT.:  That's  the  story,  I  reckon.  'Twas  a  October 
evenin',  as  I  remember — blowin'  and  snarlin',  with  gusts  o' 
rain.  My  brother  Tom  was  workin'  ashore,  over  in  Brooklyn, 
and  he  use  ter  sail  home'  'cross  the  harbor  every  evenin'  in  a 
small  sloop  he  had.  We  lived  in  a  old  house,  up  on  the  Heights 
and  Pa  and  me  would  wait  supper  each  night  till  Tom  come 
home — usually  round  six  o'clock  .  .  .  Well,  this  partikler 
evenin'  we'd  waited  till  after  seven  and  he  hadn't  come.  I 
reckon  Pa  was  worried — for  more  reasons'n  one. 

JOE:     What  do  you  mean — more  reasons  than  one? 

CAPT.:  Well,  there  was  a  fog  creepin'  across  the  harbor — 
one  thing.  And  Tom  was  a  sort  o'  wild  one — 'nother  thing. 
Liked  his  liquor — when  he  could  get  it  without  a  beatin'  from 
the    Old    Man.    Anyhow,    I    remember.    I    follered    Pa    down 


Norton:  Shake,  Nat, 
we  can  be  friends 
'stead  o'  fightin'  all 
our  days.  What  say  ? 


toward  the  docks.  There  was  a  tavern  there  called  ''The 
Anchor,"  where  most  o'  the  pilot  men  hung  out  and  we  hauled 
in  there.  Front  part  had  tables  and  readin'  stands,  and  back 
part  o'  the  shop  was  the  bar.  Fat  feller  named  Timkins  ran 
the  place.    He  was  sittin'  at  a  table,  forrard,  when  we  come  in. 

TIMKINS  (friendly,  obliging  sort):  Hello  there,  Capt'n 
Norton!    What  brings  ye  out  o'  harbor  in  this  weather? 

NORTON:  I'm  lookin'  for  my  boy — Tom.  Didn't  see  him 
come  by  this  way  tonight,  did  ye,  Timkins? 

TIMKINS:  Nary  a  sight  of  him,  Cap'n.  Gen'rally  ties  his 
sloop  up  to  the  warehouse  wharf — but  ye  can  see  from  the 
window  here,  there's  no  boats  there. 

NORTON:  It's  got  me  a  mite  worried — what  with  the  fog 
makin'  up — and  him  not  al'ays  right  accountable. 

TIMKINS:  I  calc'late  he  can  take  care  of  himself,  Cap'n. 
Set  down  and  have  a  drink  o'  beer — the  lad,  too.  (Calls)  Peters 
— schooner  o'  lager!    You  ain't  goin'  out  tonight,  Cap'n? 

NORTON:     Goin'  out? 

TIMPKINS:  Big  British  jammer — the  "Stornaway"  's  due 
in  the  mornin' — 'cording  to  the  shippin'  news.  (Laughs.)  Some 
o'  the  boys  was  wonderin'  whether  you'd  make  a  haul  for  it — 
or  maybe  Cap'n  Nat  Whitney.    Nat's  back  in  the  bar  now. 

NORTON  (Snort):  If  I  hadn't  cracked  a  foremast,  last 
run  to  the  Banks,  maybe  I'd  try  it.  But  the  weather's  gettin' 
bad — thick  as  soup  'fore  mornin',  I  reckon. 

TIMKINS:  Aye — I  was  just  wonderin'.  (Laughs.)  The 
boys  are  makin'  bets  on  who  it'ud  be — you  or  Cap'n  Whitney. 
I  don't  calc'late  any  o'  the  rest  of  'em  would  try  it.  (Clicks  of 
glasses.)    Thanks,  Peters.   Here  ye  are,  Cap'n — better  weather! 

NORTON:  Aye — (Drinks.)  So  Nat's  blowin'  some  more, 
is  he?  Fillin'  his  skin  with  booze  into  the  bargain,  I  venture. 
Nat's  a  fair  sailor — but  'pears  to  me  like  he  needs  plenty  o' 
courage  out  of  a  bottle — 'fore  he  ventures  forth! 

TIMKINS   (undertone) :    Easy,  Cap'n — he's  comin'  in. 

WHITNEY  (growling,  drunken):  Well,  well— well— if  it 
ain't  my  old  pal — Cap'n  Abadiah  Norton!  Damme  if  it  ain't! 
Comin'  down  to  get  in  the  race,  Ab? 

NORTON:     Ye    can   race   yerself   this    time,    Nat — but   ye 
better  have  a  mate  along  who  can  keep  ye  under  the  quilts! 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Mr.  MacNamee  smiled  the  magic  name  of  Rudy.    And  Rudy's  resolution 
for   1930   was   to   "Beware   of  Rudy   Vallee   imitators." 


THIS Aime  Fred  puts  on  cap  and 
bells  the  while  he  spreads  an 
imaginary  festive  board  not  far  from 
the  Greenwich  Village  Pump  and 
Trough.  With  charity  for  nobody 
and  malice  toward  all  he  bears  the 
pan  down  over  the  hot  coals.  Read 
on  but  let's  don't  get  sore,  anybody. — 
Editor. 


HERE'S  to  1930!"  shouted  Graham 
MacNamee,     holding    high    his 
glass  of  sparkling  fizz  water. 
"To     1930!"     responded    one 
thousand    voices,     as     everyone    likewise 
rose,  held  glasses  high. 

Graham  and  the  thousand,  which  made 
a  Thousand  and  One,  had  just  concluded 
a  midnight  meal  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Nut  Club  where  they,  the  great  of  Radio- 
dom,  had  gathered  to  pledge  their  loftiest 
RADIO  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  1930. 
They  all  sat  at  little  tables  lined  together 
in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  horse-shoe.  In 
the  center  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  horse- 
shoe stood  Chairman  Major  Andrew 
White  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  Mac- 
Namee. To  their  right  and  left  stood, 
with  goblets  held  high,  the  respective 
presidents  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Willie  Paley  and  Merlin  Ayles- 
worth. 

Then  came  Commercial  Sponsors; 
Advertising  Agencies;  Praise  Agents; 
Program  Destructors;  Technicians;  An- 
nouncers— train  and  trained;  Artists — 
model  and  actual;  Visitors  from  the  Press; 
and,  at  the  very  tip  of  the  left  leg  of  the 
horse-shoe,  a  group  of  five  who  appeared 
to  be  modestly  over-joyed  at  their  privi- 
lege of  associating  with  this  grand  gath- 
ering of  Notable  Negligents.  This  group 
of  five  constituted  the  representatives 
from  the  great  American  listening  public. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Nut  Club  affair  had  been  planned  for  their 
especial  benefit. 

AMID  the  nutty  wise-cracking  of  an- 
nouncers, the  laughter  of  ladies,  the 
booming  guffaws  of  all  the  others,  _  the 
spokesman  of  the  Listeners'  Committee 
shouted: 
"Mr.  Chairman!  Mr.  Chairman!" 
But  the  Chairman  was  busy  listening  to 
remarks  by  Mr.  MacNamee.  The  assemb- 
lage was  getting  again  to  its  seats.  And 
amid  the  confusion,  and  the  obvious  desire 
of  everyone  to  do  their  very  best  for  the 
American  public,  the  Listeners'  Spokes- 
man could  get  the  attention  of  no  one., 
Even  his  four  companions  heeded  him  not, 
so  enraptured  were  they  by  smiles  show- 
ered upon  them  by  such  lovely  ladies  as 
Olive  Palmer,  Jessica  Dragonette,  Helen 
Nugent,  Olive  Shea. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (of  the  Radio 
audience),"  cried  Graham  MacNamee,  "I 
am  now  turning  the  microphone — figura- 
tively speaking— over  to  my  old  friend, 
Major  Andrew  White,  the  announcer  of 
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sports  events,  who  had  the  world  by  its  comety  tail  until  I 
hopped  over  the  Moon  into  the  Milky  Way.  In  the  meantime. 
Chairman  White,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like  to  send  a 
couple  of  the  waiters  with  a  bucket  out  to  the  Village  pump 
once  again — I  see  that  our  punch  bowls  (at  least  mine)  have 
suffered  from  the  obviously  volatile  quality  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage waters." 

A  waiter  ran  up  to  Graham,  whispered  something  in  his  ear 
By  this  time  Major  White  was  on  his  feet  and  his  hands — that 
is,  standing  up  he  leaned  forward  with  his  hands  upon  the  table. 
Graham  seemed  irritated  by  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
waiter  and  he  exclaimed  sotto  voce,  angrily: 

"Not  at  all!  What  the  deuce  do  I  care?  I  have  tried  all  the 
Village  pumps  myself  many  a  time  and  have  never  been  able 
to  determine  upon  any  fine  distinctions.  I  don't  give  a  blank 
what  kind,  color  or  temperature  you  bring,  providing  you  don't 
try  to  substitute  Hudson  River  water  for  good  old  Greenwich 
Village  pump  water!" 

With  which  words  the  waiters  went,  with  water  they  returned. 

IN  THE  meantime  the  Major  had  been  saying: 
"My  dear  Radio  friends,  and  Representatives  of  the  Great 
American  Public  (Applause) — Public — in  whose  honor  we  have 
assembled  here  (Applause)  I  am  now  turning  the  microphone 
over  to  Graham  MacNamee  who,  as  you  will  remember,  has 
often  been  heard  via  your  loudspeakers  as  a  loudspeaker 
(Applause)  speaking  loudly.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
say  of  Graham  that  he  is  a  Speakeasy  nor  that  he  is  ever  found 
in  the  company  of  speakeasies." 

There  was  great  applause,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two 
waiters  appeared  with  a  bucket  of  pump  water  between  them. 
Graham  didn't  know  which  pleased  him  most — their  return  or 
the-  return  of  his  opportunity  to  address  his  beloved  audience. 
But,  quaffing  off  a  tin-cup  full  of  the  Village  water,  he  arose 
and  shouted: 

"And  now  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  for  our 
RADIO  RESOLUTIONS.  It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  present  Benign  Bruce  Barton  who  is  with  us  as  the  special 
representative  of  American  Advertising  Agencies.   Mr.  Barton." 

Said  Mr.  Barton:  "My  clients  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
with  my  sincerity  and  pull  with  the  Middle  West  where  my 
philosophy  is  most  sympathetically  appreciated.  Yet  I  have 
labored  upon  an  advertising  campaign  for  the  year  1930  which 
should  make  them  more  than  ever  grateful  to  my  dignified 
ingenuity.  I  have  concluded  a  grand  plan  for  making  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  Radio  minded.  My  idea 
is  to  combine  and  unify  the  advertising  efforts  of  leaders  in 
the  field.  . 

"As  you  all  know,  every  manufacturer  of  Radio  sets  tells  you 
his  set  is  the  best,  the  most  wonderful,  the  supreme  objet  d'art 
in  the  Radio  world.  As  we  all  know,  they  can  not  all  be  right, 
but  who  would  dare  say  that  all  of  them — or  any  one  of  them — 
is  a  careless  custodian  of  the  truth?  After  all,  it  is  a  well 
known  advertising  principle  that  absolute  truth  is  of  little  im- 
portance. And  in  this  case  these  superlatives  only  indicate  the 
limitation  of  the  human  mind  in  formulating  flattering  fatuities. 
I  propose  to  help  the  advertisers  who  have  reached  their  brag- 
ging limits  by  merging  the  names  of  four  or  five  names  of 
Radio  manufacturers  into  one  supreme  trade  name,  spend 
their  combined  advertising  appropriations  in  disseminating  the 
same  big  idea.  Thus,  by  changing  Mr.  Kent's  name  to  Cant. 
and  indicating  Radio  Corporation  of  America  merely  by  Radio 
(as  do  the  Stock  Market  listings — how  well  I  know  it!)  we 
would  deluge  the  American  public  with  a  campaign  for  bigger 
and  better  Radio  under  the  caption:  CAxMT  KOLSTER 
RADIO  MAJESTICALLY! 

a  A  SIDE  from  the  advantage  of  multiplied  advertising  power 
XX  — which  would  enable  us  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  our 
poorly  paid  entertainers  (Applause) — most  of  whom  only 
receive  $1,000  for  three  or  four  songs — we  Advertising  Agencies 
would  not  then  have  to  repeat  so  continuously  and  so  foolishly 
this  story  of  supremacy  which  loses  its  force  through  repetition. 
I  believe  my  plan  will  work  for  Radio  manufacturers,  and  if 
it  does,  we  shall  then  apply  it  to  all  industries.  I  therefore 
pledge  this  Resolution  to  Radio  Listeners  on  behalf  of  the 
Advertising  industry  in  the  United  States;  That  for  1030  every 
group  of  the  nation's  business  now  using  broadcasting  as  an 
advertising  medium — automobiles,  soaps,  beverages,  magazines, 
radios,  cigarettes,  lip-sticks,  corn-plasters,  germicides — will 
combine  to  sponsor  bigger  and  better  programs  in  which  the 
hookum  about  supremacy  can  be  exploited  more  generously, 
more  munificently  and  with  greater  effect  upon  the  credulous 
public." 

As  Mr.  Barton  resumed  his  sitting  posture,  and  the  Thousand 
and  One  applauded,  the  Spokesman  For  the  Representatives  oi 
the  American  Radio  Listeners  jumped  to  his  feet  and  at  what 
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"My  Radio  Resolution  for  1930 — "  Whatever  the 
resolution  may  have  been  Chairman  Major  White 
did  not  finish.  He  said:  "I  see  a  familiar  Voice  on 
the  floor  and  I  am  sure  you  would  all  like  to  hear 
from  him." 


he  thought  was  an  opportunity  to  get  a  couple  of  words  in 
edgewise.  Graham  and  the  Major  were  so  occupied  with  some 
point  of  discussion  they  completely  overlooked  the  Listeners' 
Representative's  Spokesman.  The  Major,  seeing  that  the  Bar- 
tonic  applause  was  subsiding,  got  to  his  feet,  shouted: 

"The  pro-gram  will  continue  with  introductions  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Namee." 

Graham  rose  as  Major  sat,  said  satisfiedly: 


£4 HP  HIS  is  Graham  MacNamee  speaking!     I  shall 
A  the  microphone  back  to  our  good  friend  who  m 


now  turn 
may  not  be 
as  good  a  sports  announcer  as  I  am,  but  right  now  he  is  willing 
to  show  you  that  he  is  a  better  sport  than  I  am  by  announcing 
an  announcer  whom  some  critics  consider  competent  to  cop 
the  corona  from  all  other  sports  announcers." 

The  Major  was  laughing  so  heartily  his  spectacles — strung 
as  usual  to  his  nose  by  that  fascinating  and  flowing  black 
ribbon — were  about  to  fall  from  their  perch  into  the  punch 
bowl.     Said  he: 

"After  that  Mr.  Ted  Husing  needs  no  introduction." 

That's  what  Ted  must  have  thought  also,  for  he  sprang  with 
characteristic  agility  to  his  feet  and  began: 

"My  dear  friends  and  admirers:  The  government  regulation 
making  it  imperative  for  stations  to  announce  their  call  letters 
at  least  every  fifteen  minutes,  has  given  me  an  idea.  Out  of 
this  idea  1  have  formed  my  RADIO  RESOLUTION  I 
L930.  Beginning  January  first,  I  have  resolved  to  stop  talking 
every  fifteen  minutes  in  order  that  the  person  or  persons  with 
whom  I  happen  to  be  conversing,  that  is  to  say,  to  whom  I  am 
talking,  or,  in  other  words,  listening  to  me, — now  let  me  repeat 
that:  1  have  resolved  to  stop  talking  for  a  brief  pause  every 
fifteen  minutes  in  order  thai  those  with  whom  I  happen  to  be 
conversing  may  introduce  their  friends,  make  nice  remarks — 
about  me! — ask  me  some  more  questions." 

Ted's  Resolution — so  generous — showed  how  indifferent  he 
was  to  envy,  how  magnanimous  he  was.  and  it  also  proved  that 
a  very  sure  way  of  escaping  molestation  by  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  others  is  to  concentrate  one's  entire  flow  of  thought 
upon  one's  self,  \s  Ted  said  to  Bill  Ensign,  who  was  seated 
beside  him:  "Let  others  think  and  talk  about  others.  As  for 
me,  I've  got  enough  to  <.\o  talking  about  myself." 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Closeup  Views  of  Your 
As  You  Hear  Them 


A  penny  for  the  thoughts 
of  Richard  Bonelli — and  a 
penny  wasted,  for  he 
doubtless  is  wondering 
how  long  he'll  have  to  hold 
that  pose  for  the  photog- 
rapher. Bonelli  appears 
thus  as  Figaro  in  the  Bar- 
ber of  Seville  over  the 
NBC.  At  the  right  is  Hank 
Karch  and  his  high  pow- 
ered banjo. 


JUST  a  little  bit  of  everything 
from  grand  opera  to  a  Silly- 
phone  you  will  find  on  these 
pages  of  Radio  Digest's  Picture 
Program. 

Meeting  them  face  to  face  you 
will  find  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  Mr.  Richard  Bonelli  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

Below  comes  that  very  popular 
WLW  banjokester  Hank  Karch. 
Hand  anything  with  a  few  strings 
over  a  bridge  of  frets  to  Hank  and 
he  will  produce  music  that  will 
make  you  dance. 

And  the  dog?  Oh  that's  Skippy, 
bless  his  heart!  Whatta  life! 
Simply  loved  to  death  by  Bessie 
Browning  on  Dave  Elman's  Show 
Folks  program  over  the  CBS. 
Skippy  has  a  dog's  part  in  Miss 
Browning's  skit.    He  wows  'em. 

Maybe  it'll  light,  maybe  it  won't. 
What  of  it?  No  reason  for  such 
worried  looks  on  the  part  of  Fen- 
ton  Barrett,  tenor,  and  J.  B.  Laster 
of  the  Ceco  Couriers  (CBS).  Let 
Hubert  Hendrie  do  the  worrying, 
it's  his  lighter  and  cigarette. 

Going  back  3,000  years,  Gerald 
Stopp  tells  his  Bible  drama  actors 
how  to  take  the  NBC  audience 
back  to  the  days  of  Moses. 

We  can  wind  this  page  up  with 
a  lively  xylophone  solo  by  Gerald 
Sullivan  of  the  B.  A.  Rolfe  Lucky 
Strike  orchestra. 


Bessie  Browning  and 
Skippy  who  perform  dur- 
ing the  Show  Folks  hour 
on  the  Columbia  system. 
Putting  on  the  dog  means 
putting  on  Skippy — and 
what  a  necker 


Biblical  drama  over  the  NBC  network  has  re 

vived  interest  in  ancient  history.    Gerald  Stopp 

director,  is  conducting  a  rehearsal. 


Xylophoning  keeps 
one  fit  and  is  one  of 
the  best  exercises 
known  to  the  musical 
profession — the  music 
also  is  inspiring.  This 
is  Gerald  Sullivan 
poised  for  a  Lucky 
Strike  with  the  Rolfe 
orchestra. 
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Favorite  Radio  Artists 
From  Their  Studios 


CONTINUING  with  our  Radio 
Digest  Picture  Page  Program 
we  find  the  reticent  looking  gentle- 
man in  Labrador  decollete  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  is  none 
other  than  Motorville's  favorite  poet 
laureate,  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

Don't  draw  hasty  conclusions 
from  the  fez  for  the  young  man 
underneath  it  with  the  covered  bath 
tub  is  not  an  Oriental  at  all.  He 
is  Sven  Von  Hallberg,  the  Swedish 
Soldier  of  Fortune. 

The  happy  pair  below  is  one  of 
the  world's  best  organized  partner- 
ships. Jesse  Crawford  is  called  the 
Poet  of  the  Organ  and  his  mate 
deserves  the  crown  of  Poetess  of 
the  Organ.    Heard  over  CBS. 

Back  to  the  farm  and  huskin'  bees 
you  go  with  Uncle  Tosh  and  His 
Huskers  at  the  KSTP  of  St.  Paul. 

Manito-woc-to-woc-to-woc !  Great 
college  yell  possibilities  for  the  Al 
Ehnert  Ginger  Boys  heard  over 
WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

'It's  a  second  cousin  to  a  saxo- 
phone and  has  a  strain  of  the  xylo- 
phone but  sounds  much  like  the 
middle  cleff  whistle  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee,"  explained  Larry  Wright 
of  his  Sillyphone  (lower  left). 


Sven  Von  Hall- 
b  e  r  g,  Swedish 
adventurer,  who 
directs  the  NBC 
feature  Echoes 
of  the  Orient. 


Edgar  A.  Guest  just  after 
he  had  talked  to  the  Co- 
lumbia audience  during  the 
Majestic  Theatre  of  the  Air 
program.  He's  famous  Wol- 
verine   poet. 


These  two  compose 
one  of  the  most  no- 
table harmony  teams 
in  the  world.  Jesse 
and  Mrs.  Crawford, 
who  play  twin  organs 
in  the  great  Para- 
mount theatre,  New 
York.  They  are  heard 
over  the  Columbia 
system.  Beyond  the 
Crawfords  are  Uncle 
Josh  and  His  Huskers 
of  KSTP,  Minnesota's 
Twin   Cities. 


Hot    Manitowoc,     Wisconsin,     jazzters    who 

are  heard  over  WOMT.    Al  Ehnert  if  called 

the   Paul   Ash   of   Manitowoc. 


Ah,  what  magic 
tune  doth  his 
majesty's  trump- 
eter blow  to  in- 
voke such  bliss 
serene?  (An' 
lookit  the  wrin- 
kles in  his  socks 
— kenue  majin- 
it!)  They  were 
in  the  Westing- 
house  Salute  to 
Steel,    me    lord. 


Helene  :  My  dear 
your  letter  was  slight- 
ly gaucherie  but  the 
whistling  sound  you 
heard  breezing 
through  the  WTMJ 
Victorian  concerts  is 
explained  above. 
What?  Heavens  no! 
Not  a  false  hair  in  a 
chinload ! 


"It's  a  fast  world,"  said 
Miss  Eileen  Pat  Phillippi 
leaning  on  her  gold  top 
cane  and  speaking  to 
the  KSTP  twilight  audi- 
ence,   "you   gotta    start 

young.  Looka  me four 

— an  gotta  date  with  a 

boy  friend  to  go  kiddie- 

karting     round     the 

block." 


They're  all  here 
but  the  turkey  for 
Turkey  in  the 
Straw.  WIP  Coun- 
try Gentlemen 
rarin  to  go  for 
a  barn  dance. 


John  Philip  Sousa,  the  Grand 
Old  Band  Man,  hesitated  long 
before  he  decided  to  march  his 
famous  company  before  the 
dinky  little  microphone.  He 
likes    it    now. 


Sure  as  Saturday  morning  rolls 
around  you'll  hear  Jerry  Harrington 
(left)  the  little  Irish  tenor,  Irene 
Harris  and  Fred  Laws  from  WCCO. 


L 


They're  dynamite — no,  the  Kilowatt  Twins, 

Maud  and  Zona  Sheridan,  merely  give  you  a 

jolly  jolt  when  they  harmonize  over  WFLA, 

Clearwater,  Florida. 


"How  do  you  like  Atlantic 
City?"  asked  the  WPG  reporter 
of  Leo,  the  visiting  lion.  "Oh-ah- 
WOW,"  Leo  answered  while 
nuts,  screws  and  springs  flew 
from  the  mike.  They  think  he 
may  have  swallowed  a  few. 
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Matrimonial  Misadventures  of 

R  T  R  u 


D  E 


(jjr other  Harry  Nearly  Fixes  Things  up  but  Gert  and 

Victor  Find  New  Ways  to  Spoil  the  Picture 


GERTRJDE  is  an  exceedingly  peppy,  modern  young 
woman.  When  her  brother  Harry  inherits  a  million 
he  determines  to  make  a  lady  out  of  Gert,  giving  her 
anything  she  wants,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  husband. 
Aftey  buying  the  prospect  a  divorce  Brother  Harry  starts 
around  the  world. 

By  the  time  he  returns  to  the  happy  couple  Gertrude  has 
found  marriage  a  mirage,  and  again  Harry  foots  the  bills.  But 
he  is  sympathetic  when  husband  Victor  gets  thrown  out  of  his 
happy  home,  his  clothes  flying  after.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
Little  Harry  has  red  hair,  while  neither  Gert  nor  Victor  have 
the  slightest  evidence  of  such  a  tinge,  complicates  matters. 

But  when  Gert  finds  Victor  in  another  woman's  arms  she 
decides  that  enough  is  too  much.  Since  Harry  is  to  blame  for 
the  discovery  he  decides  to  make  a  surprise  visit  on  the  boy. 


I 


CHAPTER  VII 

FOUND  Victor  at  the  piano  playing  his  latest  song — 
LONGINGS.  It  was  a  saddish  sort  of  song;  probably 
that's  why  he  was  playing  it.  I  mean  the  music  was  sad. 
The  words  went  like  this: 

I  don't  want  no 

Dollar-down,  dollar-a-week  daddy. 

I  don't  want  no 

Five-cent,  ten-cent,  Wrigley-Woolworth  sheik, 

I  want  to  be  a  queen, 

And  have  a  limousine, 

And  a  poppa  who  will  put  me  on  the  silver  screen. 


"Mabel's  not  feeling 
well.  She  ran  into  a  lamp 
post  and  blacked  her 
eye,"  said  Mabel's 
mother. 


\       '~ZG?I**> 


The  door  of  the  flat  wasn't  locked  this  time,  either,  so  I 
walked  right  in.  When  he  heard  me,  Victor  sort  of  dodged,  as 
if  he  expected  somebody  to  hit  him.  But  when  he  saw  who 
it  was     .     .    . 

"Harry!"  he  cried. 

"Victor,  old  boy,  I  came  as  soon  as  I. could.    Gert  tells  me — !" 

"It  isn't  so." 

"We'll  go  into  that  later.     Who  was  the  Jane  she  beat  up?" 

"Mabel  Montgomery!" 

"Great  Scott!     How  long  has  this  been  going  on?" 

"It  hasn't  been  going  on." 

"Well,  Gert  says — " 

"I  don't  care  what  she  says.  She's  got  me  wrong,  Harry. 
Maybe  I  should  have  told  her  about  the  flat.  But  there's  not 
another  thing — honest,  there  isn't." 

"But  Gert  says  when  she  came  in  Mabel  was  kissing  you!" 

"She  was.     You  know  Mabel — she  kisses  everybody." 

•  That's  right.     Blame  the  woman." 

"I'm  not  blaming  anybody.  I'm  just  telling  you  how  it 
happened." 

"Well,  how  did  it  happen?" 

"We'd  just  been  rehearsing  my  new  song." 

"LONGINGS?" 

"Yes.  It's  got  a  funny  kind  of  swing  to  it,  and  Mabel  didn't 
get  it  at  first.  But  finally  she  catches  on  and  sings  it  like  a 
million  dollars.  And  I'm  pleased,  and  tell  her  so.  And  she's 
pleased— with  me,  and  the  song,  and  herself,  and  everything — 
so  she  throws  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kisses  me.  Hon- 
est, Harry,  it  didn't  mean  any  more  than  a  puppy  wagging  its 
tail.  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  Gert,  and  so  did  Mabel  when  she 
found  out  who  Gert  was.  But  Gert  wouldn't  listen  to  either 
of  us — she  just  waded  in.  And  now  she's  sent  me  all  my 
clothes.     What'll  I  do?" 

"Wear  'em,  I  suppose." 

"I  mean  what'll  I  do  about  Gert?" 

"You  can't  do  anything,  I'm  afraid.     She's  through,  Victor." 

UDUT  it's  not  fair.     I — love  my  home — and  I  love  Gert — 

-D  and  I — I  love  little  Harry." 

"I  know  you  do,"  I  said.  "It's  a  funny  thing  about  little 
Harry.  Gert  don't  remember  him,  of  course,  because  she  never 
saw  him,  but  little  Harry  is  a  dead  ringer  for  Grandfather 
Giddings — red  hair  and  all." 

"What's  that?" 

"I  said  little  Harry  is  just  like  my  grandfather." 

"Was  your  grandfather's  hair  red — like  little  Harry's?" 

"Redder.    Grandma  called  him  Brick-Top  till  her  dying  day." 

Maybe  you  think  I  was  crazy  to  tell  this  to  Victor  at  this 
time.  But  I  was  sorry  for  him.  And  when  you're  sorry  for 
people,  you  do  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  your  head. 

Well,  you  should  have  seen  his  face!  He  couldn't  have 
looked  happier  if  there'd  been  a  dozen  flies  in  his  ointment, 
and  I'd  come  along  and  swatted  them  all. 

"Harry,  old  man,"  he  said,  "I  can't  thank  you  enough  for 
telling  me  this.     It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  I  replied.  "If  you 
think  little  Harry's  looking  like  his  great  grandfather  is  going 
to  help  you  with  Gert,  you're  mistaken." 

"I  thought  maybe  you'd  help  me." 

"How?" 

"By  telling  Gert  the  truth." 

"What  is  the  truth?" 

"Why,  what  I  just  told  you!" 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  her  that!"  I  said. 

I  didn't  intend  to  tell  Gert  anything,  though,  till  I'd  checked 
up  on  Victor.     You  see,  I  knew  Mabel. 

Mabel  lived  on  Sunset  boulevard  with  her  mother,  who  met 
me  at  the  front  door  with  a  tale  of  woe. 

"Mabel's  not  feeling  well,"  she  said.  "She's  shortsighted, 
but  she  won't  wear  glasses.  So  she  ran  into  a  lamp  post  by 
mistake  and  blacked  her  eye." 

"It's  a  crime!"  I  said.  "They  ought  to  make  their  lamp 
posts  out  of  rubber.     Can  I  see  Mabel?" 

"Well,  she  don't  generally  receive  gentlemen  callers  in  her 
bedroom,  but  I  guess  maybe  she'll  see  you,  Harry." 

I  found  poor  Mabel  propped  up  in  bed,  with  a  plate  of 
marshmallows  at  her  elbow,  and  a  bandage  over  one  eye. 

"Hullo,  Harry!     How's  every  little  thing?" 

"Fine!'  I  said. 


By     Salisbury     ^ield 
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I  found  poor  Mabel  in  bed  eat- 
ing marshmallows.  "I  want  the 
truth  about  that  black  eye,"  I 
says,    "and   nothing   else   but." 


"Have  a  marshmallow?" 

"No,  thanks." 

"Don't  you  like  'em?" 

"Yes,   I   like   them — hut  not  enough   to 
eat  them.    How  are  things  with  you?" 

"  Rotten!    Did  ma  tell  you  how  I  run 
into  a  lamp  post?" 

"She  did." 

"If  you  want  the  truth,  Harry,  that  lamp 
post  was  your  sister." 

"I  know  it,"  I  said.  "And  that's  exactly  what  I  want — the 
truth,  and  nothing  else  but." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MABEL'S  story  was  much  the  same  as  Victor's: 
"It's  like  this,  Harry.    Victor's  been  saying  for  days 
he  was  going  to  write   me  a  song.     So   I've  kidded 
him  along,  just  the  way  I'd  kid  any  song  writer.     Because  yon 
never  know  who's  coming  through  with  a  live  one  next,  and 
Victor's  got  a  lot  of  talent — everybody  says  so. 

"So  today,  when  he  lamped  me  on  Broadway,  he  says  he's 
just  finished  a  humdinger,  and  won't  I  come  up  to  the  flat 
and  give  it  the  high  C.  So  1  did,  and  it  wasn't  so  worse.  So 
I   felt  real  friendly  toward  Victor. 

"But  honest,  Harry,  that  kiss  I  give  him  didn't  mean  a 
thing.  Victor  hasn't  got  any  more  sex  appeal  than  a  cupa 
coffee.  And  then  in  walks  your  sister  that  1  don't  know  from 
Adam,  and  starts  beating  me  up.  What  I  want  to  know  is — 
who's   going  to  pay   the  cover   charge?" 

The  cover  charge,  it  seemed,  was  based  on  the  value  of  a 
certain  blue  dress  of  which  Gert  had  shown  me  a  sample. 
There  was  also  the  cost  of  hiring  a  substitute  to  sing  at  the 
Red  Mill— for  one  night,  and  probably  two.  For  Mabel  was  a 
cabaret  singer,  and  unless  you  have  two  black  eyes,  and  they're 
both  naturals,  you're  not  allowed  on  the  floor. 

"Then  there's  my  feelings,"  she  said.  "Mental  anguish  ain't 
cheap,  Harry," 


"How  much?" 

"Well,  seeing  it's  you     .     .     ." 

She  named  a  price  that  made  me  gasp. 

"Look  here!"  1   said;  "be  sensible." 

"Maybe    you'd    rather    have    your    sister    arrested    for    salt 
and  battery?" 

"A  whole  lot  rather.    The  judge  wouldn't  line  her  more  than 
ten  dollars." 

"But  there's  the  scandal!" 

"A  mere  nothing,"  1  said.    "Just  wait  till  my  sister  divorces 
Victor  and   names   yon." 

"Geel     She  wouldn't  do  that?" 

"Aon  can  positively  count  on  her  doing  it — unless  I  convince 
her  she   was   mistaken   about   you  and   Victor." 

"Well,  maybe  I  did  ask  too  much.     Tell  you  what  I'll  do — " 

"No,  you   won't.     I'll   tell  you.     You'll   take   exactly   a   hun- 
dred and   fifty   dollars — not  a   cent   more." 

"Sure,   1    will.      No  hard  feelings,   Harry?" 

"Xone    whatever."    1    said.      "You're    a    nice    kid,    Mabel.      1 
hope  your  eye  gets  better  soon." 

Oh,  that's  all  right!"  said  Mabel.  "There's  a  bird  here  in 
Hollywood — and  boy.  but  he  keeps  busy! — who  paints  \m 
up  so  pretty  they  look  just  like  new.  I'll  be  on  the  job  tonight, 
don't   you   worry.      So-long." 

(Continued   on   page   108) 
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G.      Underhill 
Macy,  Hank  Sim- 
mons of  Show- 
boat  fame. 


By  Robert  S.  Taplinger 

YOU  are  seated  in  a  deep,  comfortable  chair.  The  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  if  correct,  is  striking  the  hour.  Your 
Radio  is  tuned  to  one  of  the  many  stations  associated 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  that  receive  the 
programs  from  the  studios  of  WABC  in  New  York  City. 
From  out  of  the  loudspeaker  comes  a  mingling  of  voices, 
creating  the  impression  of  a  populace  in  a  holiday  mood;  a 
band  strikes  up  a  lively  march,  and  above  the  rest  of  the  din 
a  few  shouts  are  heard. 

"Here  you  are,  folks!  Right  this  way  for  tonight's  show. 
A  great  performance  with  big  time  entertainment  between  the 
acts  is  all  yours  for  only  twenty  or  thirty  cents  with  a  few 
box  seats  left  at  one-half  an  ordinary  dollar." 

"Say,  Pa,  can't  we  go  in  now?" 

"Get  yourself  some  fresh  buttered  popcorn  here,  folks,  it's 
good  for — 

"Two  bags,  please,  mister." 

And  for  a  minute  or  two  this  continues.  There  are  the 
sounds  of  people  scurrying  for  seats,  then  the  band  strikes  a 
chord  and  after  a  few  hushes,  all  is  quiet.  A  deep  resonant 
voice  speaks. 

itT  ADIES  and  Gentlemen — I  have  here  in  my  hands  the 
JLi  Hank  Simmons'  Showboat  song  album  containing  the 
late  song  hits  of  the  past  few  years — twenty-five  in  all.  The 
regular  price  is  one  cent  apiece,  making  a  total  of  one-fourth 
of  one  dollar.  For  tonight  only,  folks,  I'm  going  to  let  you 
have  them  for  but  ten  cents  a  copy." 

Cheers  and  loud  hand-clapping  interrupt.  Then — 
"Good  evening,  folks,  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
back  in  Smiths  Landing,  as  this  place  sure  is  home  to  me  and 
all  of  you  sitting  out  there  are  my  good  friends."  Another  out- 
burst of  appreciation  comes,  for  it  is  the  genial  Hank  Simmons, 
himself,  who  so  addresses  the  audience. 

"Tonight,  folks,  you  are  going  to  see  a  great  show  entitled, 
"The  Hand  of  Fate."  And  he  goes  on  to  tell  the  merits  of  the 
play,  identify  the  cast  and  describe  the  setting  of  the  scene. 
"Thank  you,  everybody — ,"  then  in  a  half  whisper,  "Flash  the 
orchestra,  Joe." 
The  etheral  curtain  parts  and  the  play  is  on.   And  while  Little 
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Nell  matches  her  virtue  against  the  treacher- 
ous   designs    of    Jack    Dalton,    we    will    take 
\  leave  of  the  loudspeaker  and,  stealing  back- 
'  stage,  satisfy  a  longing  curiosity  by  seeing 
just  how  this  Radio  production  is  staged. 
There  in  the  studios  of  WABC  our  illusions 
<  -      are  cruelly  broken  into  bits  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.     No  stage  or  its  settings  are 
apparent  and  there  is  little  of  the  color  and 
i        glamour,  of  the  theatre — even  if  the  theatre 
is  but  supposedly  an  unpretentious  showboat. 
In  groups  of  three  and  four,  the  cast,  scripts 
in  hand,  are  centered  around  the  three  micro- 
phones,  arranged   to    effect   perfect   balance 
and  voice  blending.    A  large  orchestra,  or,  to 
be   more   precise,    the    "Maybelle"    band,    is 
seated  towards  one  side  of  the  studio,  ever 
alert  for  their  numerous  cues.     Freddie  Rich, 
veteran  of  over  a  thousand  Radio  programs, 
is    their    conductor.      Whenever   the    oppor- 
tunity   confronts    itself,    he    steals   a    glance 
towards  the  action  of  the  play,  for,  although 
he  has  been  present  at  over  sixty  of  these 
performances,  the  well-known  baton-wielder 
still  finds  in  them  a  certain  something  that 
few  Radio  programs  possess.     Perhaps  it  is 
"that   something"   that  causes   the   immense 
popularity    of    Hank    Simmons'    Showboat, 
evidenced  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of  its 
countless  listeners.     But  rather  than  dwell  upon  the  same,  we 
shall  continue  our  little  exploration  jaunt  and  find  out  what 
we  may. 

PROBABLY  the  most  novel  and  theatre-like  feature  of  this 
broadcast  to  those  of  us  who  are  seeking  the  "why  and 
wherefore,"  is  the  important  part  the  large  studio  audience 
plays  in  its  success.  The  spectators  are  invited  to  attend. 
Many  of  them  are  friends  of  the  performers,  others  come  from 
the  legitimate  stage  to  sit  and  wonder,  some  are  elderly  folk 
who  delight  in  recalling  the  days  when  the  arrival  of  a  show- 
boat at  the  river-landing  was  a  gala  occasion,  while  others  are 
just  ordinary  dyed-in-the-wool  Radio  enthusiasts.  These  people, 
numbering  about  seventy-five  in  all,  are  seated  in  tiers.  Fifteen 
minutes  before  the  announcer  signals  "You're  on  the  air"  the 
group  is  put  through  a  complete  rehearsal  as  their  efforts  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  production.  For  instance: — When 
they  are  to  applaud,  Harry  Browne,  who  directs  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  plays  the  leading  role,  holds  up  a  cardboard  sign 
reading,  "Applaud."  Or,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  ex- 
pressions of  mass  emotion  there  are  other  signs  displaying 
"boos  and  hisses,"  "cheers,"  "laughs,"  and  others.  The  gallery 
is  enthusiastic  over  its  duties,  and  to  see  the  men,  women  and 
children  lean  forward  on  their  chairs  and  faithfully  register 
the  various  sentiments  requested  of  them,  is  a  treat. 

Indeed,  it  is  all  a  happy  contrast  to  the  supposedly  sophisti- 
cated age  in  which  we  are  now  living.  Its  essence  and  back- 
ground hark  back  to  the  early  tent  and  road-show  days  when 
people  regarded  their  heroes,  heroines  and  villains  with  all 
seriousness,  wept  over  the  tragedy  that  figuratively  darkened 
the  stage  before  them,  hooted  every  step  the  villain  made,  and 
cheered  to  an  echo  the  hero  of  the  moment. 

Before  becoming  acquainted  with  the  identities  of  the  thes- 
pians,  we  shall  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the  contraptions 
that  produce  the  realistic  sound  effects.  One  of  the  first  that 
attracts  our  attention  is  a  wind  machine,  composed  of  a  large 
wooden  roller  with  a  layer  of  canvas  weighted  on  its  surface. 
A  few  turns  of  the  handle  and  a  wind  storm  is  the  result. 
Other  ingenious  devices  include  a  large  wired  board  with  bat- 
teries attached,  upon  which  are  a  variety  of  buttons  that  have 
for  their  purpose  the  sound  of  bells — bells  belonging  to  doors, 
alarm  clocks,  telephones,  etc.  Then  there  is  a  large  cylindrical 
drum  that  gives  the  impression  of  a  roaring  sea  with  the  aid 
of  dried  peas  rolled  around  its  surface;  and  there  are  numerous 
other  contrivances  in  evidence  such  as  whistles,  chains,  wooden 
blocks — each  concocted  to  created  a  specific  effect  that  broad- 
casts better  than  the  real  sound  would. 
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Ihowboat  Actors 


Part  of  Hank  Siln^LtllGLOIls, 

Declares  Taplinger 
Scenes 


Hank  and  "lo- 
cal       color" 
boost      their 
show. 


SEATED  in  the  midst  of  this  melange  is 
Harry  Swan  who  is  in  charge  of  sound 
effects  for  the  Columbia  system.  He  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  them  and  is 
considered  an  expert  in  his  line.  Time  and 
time  again  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  to  contrive  a  unique  device  that 
would  stump  many  a  theatrical  property 
man.  Although  Swan  is  commissioned  to 
attend  exclusively  to  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
duction, he  is  sometimes  called  upon  to 
interpret  several  of  the  roles.  He  is  a 
capable  actor  at  that,  for  we  learn  that  he 
was  once  the  sole  performer  in  a  half-hour 
script  act  in  which  he  played  eleven  char- 
acters comprising  six  nationalities,  and  four 
animals. 

And  now  we  turn  our  attention  towards 
the  players  who  are  doing  so  admirably 
in  their  respective  roles. 

First  in  order  is  Harry  C.  Browne,  who 
originated  and  produces  Hank  Simmons 
Showboat.  He  is  the  heavy,  broad-shoul- 
dered man,  now  very  busy  directing  the 
cast  and  portraying  the  principal  masculine 
role,  that  of  "Henry  Clinton."  Despite  the 
burden  of  these  two  duties,  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  holding  up  the  cards  to  guide 
the  on-lookers  in  their  audible  expressions. 
We  are  told  that  although  he  must  pull  out  these  instructions 
from  amongst  the  entire  lot  with  all  possible  speed,  he  has 
never  been  erroneous  in  his  selection  of  the  right  card.  Such 
an  error  would  be  disastrous. 

We  will  pause  a  moment  to  delve  into  the  histrionic  back- 
ground of  this  capable  showman.  Dropping  the  study  of  law 
when  the  call  to  arms  sounded  for  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Harry  Browne  soon  became  a  very  definite  part  of  army  life. 
When  he  was  not  fighting,  he  was  entertaining  his  fellow 
soldiers  with  vocal  selections  to  his  own  banjo  accompaniment. 
Following  the  war,  Browne  went  on  the  lecture  platform  and 
thence  to  the  political  soap-box.  But  the  presidential  election 
of  1900  crushed  his  latter  aspirations — William  Jennings  Bryan 
had  been  his  candidate. 

Having  faith  in  his  proficiency  as  an  actor,  he  turned  to  the 
"boards"  in  his  endeavors  to  elevate  the  American  stage.  He 
found  it  a  difficult  task  but  for  twenty-five  years  he  continued 
in  his  efforts.  How  much  he  contributed  to  this  purpose  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  that  he  did  help  greatly  is  certain.  What- 
ever he  has  done  for  the  theatre,  he  believes  that  it  has  done 
much  for  him  in  return.  His  loyalty  to  his  purpose  developed 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
been  identified  with  some  of  the  best  plays  and  players.  During 
that  time  he  played  every  conceivable  kind  of  a  part  in  comedy, 
drama  and  tragedy  and  for  four  seasons  has  had  prominent 
parts  in  musical  comedies.  He  appeared  as  leading  man  with 
Lillian  Russell,  Mary  Ryan,  Rose  Stahl,  Frances  Starr,  Edith 
Talliaferro  and  Irene  Bordoni.  Only  a  short  time  ago  he 
played  the  leading  role  of  Channing  Pollock's  "The  Fool," 
succeeding  James  Kirkwood.  His  last  engagement  in  the  the- 
atre was  the  portrayal  of  the  Rev.  Morrel  in  the  Actor's  Theatre 
production  of  "Candida,"  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

BETWEEN  his  engagements  behind  the  footlights.  Mr. 
Browne  identified  himself  with  many  of  the  stars  in  their 
earlier  moving  picture  successes.  He  played  opposite  Mary 
Pickford  when  her  now  shorn  curls  were  just  coming  into 
prominence.  This  was  in  "The  Eagle's  Mate,"  her  first  starring 
vehicle  after  she  left  the  old  Biograph  studios.  One  of  his  last 
appearances  in  the  films  was  with  Constance  Talmadge  in 
"Scandal."  Between  these  two  pictures  he  had  featured  roles 
with  Mae  Murray,  Hazel  Dawn,  Corrine  Griffith,  stars  of  the 
screen,  so  that  whether  it  was  footlights  or  Klieg  lights,  Harry 
C.  Browne  more  than  made  good. 

All  this  while  the  banjo  was  hibernating,  waiting  for  sunshine 
to  bring  it  out  in  all  its  glory,  and  finally  the  opportunity  shone 
forth.     The   Columbia  Phonograph  offered  him  a  contract   to 


record  his  old  blackface  minstrel  songs,  and  as  a  result  he 
"canned"  over  fifty  numbers  with  his  own  accompaniment. 
It  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Browne  was  featured  in  two  musical 
comedy  successes,  "Oh!  Lady!   Lady!  and  the  "Little  Hopper." 

He  entered  Radio  in  1926  as  manager  of  station  WGHP  in 
Detroit  and  one  year  later,  following  the  suggestion  of  Major 
Andrew  White,  he  joined  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system 
where  he  originated  Hank  Simmons  Showboat  and  other  stellar 
features. 

G.  Underhill  Macy,  who  portrays  Hank  Simmons,  comes  by 
his  talents  naturally.  His  mother  was  a  contralto,  well-known 
concert  and  oratorio  audiences  of  a  past  generation  while  bis 
father  was  a  favorite  bass  of  his  time.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  elder  Macy  to  guide  his  son  towards  a  career  other  than 
the  stage,  but  the  call  of  the  footlights  proved  the  stronger. 
One  day  a  minstrel  show  came  to  town,  and  the  youngster, 
with  no  other  experience  than  the  singing  which  he  had  done 
as  a  church  soloist  in  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin,  applied  for  a  part. 
He  was  accepted  and  left  with  the  troupe.  Afterwards  he 
toured  in  vaudeville,  appearing  on  all  the  major  circuits,  and 
was  also  featured  in  a  number  of  musical  comedy  productions 
as  the  "Ace  of  Harmonistic  Humor."  Now  he  is  devoting  his 
time  and  talents  to  Radio,  appearing  on  many  of  Columbia's 
programs  with  a  variety  of  contributions. 

Filling  the  role  of  Jane  McGrew  is  Little  Edith  Tbayer. 
recording  artist  and  actress  of  the  cleverest  type,  who  has  no 
peer  in  "kid"  impersonations.  In  Elsie  May  Gordon  w< 
Maybelle,  the  troupe's  soubrette.  There  are  others  deserving 
of  mention,  including  good  Phil  Malier,  the  script  adapter, 
whose  own  original  vehicles  are  often  selected  for  presentation, 
and  who  is  now  sitting  on  a  box  in  the  corner,  surveying  the 
happenings  from  this  advantageous  point.  He  is  an  actor  and 
playright  of  the  old  school. 

THERE  is  much  more  to  learn  and  you  would  tarry  longer 
but  the  time  is  short — in  fact,  there  is  but  one  minute  of 
grace.  And,  like  Cinderella,  you  must  take  sudden  leave  just 
as  our  hero  is  taking  Little  Nell  into  his  strong  arms. 

Now  you  are  at  home  again,  seated  before  the  Radio.  While 
the  "Maybelle"  band  plays  the  exit  march,  the  audience  is 
heard  scuffling  from  the  "theatre."  As  the  music  fades,  the 
voice  of  the  announcer  grows  louder  with: 

"Once  again  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  one  of  Hank  Simmons 
Showboat  productions.  Next  week  at  this  time  yon  are  again 
invited  to  be  Hank's  guests  aboard  his  floating  theatre  when 
the  great  melodrama,  "Hearts  of  the  Blue  Ridge,"  will  be 
played.    This  program  comes  to  you  over  the  Columbia  system. 
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^  Gigolo  Mystery 


By  Arthur  B.  Reeve 


WHAT  subtle  and  mysterious  ingredient  had  entered 
the  blood  stream  of  beautiful  Lola  Langhorne  and 
caused  her  skin,  to  turn  a  ghastly  green  as  her  life 
ebbed  away  in  the  lonely  cabin  of  the  Gigolo? 
Even  the  master  detective,  Craig  Kennedy,  was  mystified. 
But  while  searching  for  a  motive  he  uncovered  a  recently 
organized  clique  under  the  direction  of  Eversly  Barr  to  import 
a  cargo  of  contraband  booze.  Barr  and  Donato,  known  as  Don 
the  Dude,  were  using  their  peculiar  charm  for  women  to  involve 
not  only  Lola  Langhorne,  the  pretty  divorcee,  and  her  yacht, 
but  also  little  Judy  Hancock,  the  seventeen-year-old  banker's 
daughter.  Then  there  were  the  night  club  girls,  Mazie  Mellish, 
jealous  of  Trixe  Dare,  and  perhaps  of  Lola,  too. 


Illustrations  by 
Charles  Ropp 


From  Mazie,  Craig  obtained  his  first  clews  that  led  him 
through  some  of  the  the  intricacies  of  the  New  York  rum  run- 
ners' labyrinth.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Dietz,  a  liquor 
broker,  and  through  Dietz  as  a  guide  and  sponsor  Kennedy 
went  out  to  the  fleet  in  search  of  the  ship  that  had  carried  the 
other  members  of  the  party  that  had  been  associated  with 
Lola  Langhorne  just  before  her  death. 

Dietz  took  Craig  Kennedy  and  his  newspaper  reporter  friend, 
Walter  Jameson,  to  the  tankerwhere  Eversly  Barr  and  his  party 
were  waiting  for  the  storm  occasioned  by  Lola's  death  to  blow 
over. 

Posing  as  a  prospective  customer  for  a  large  quantity  of  the 
best  liquor,  Kennedy  was  at  the  same  time  pumping  Barr  and 


Craig  Kennedy  Invades  the 

Armory  Castle  of  the  Rum 

Runners  in  Search  of  Captain 

Smith  and  Meets  Trouble 


his  companions,  who  included  Trixie  Dare,  Jean  Bartow  and 
Don  the  Dude.  Some  of  the  mysterious  background  of  what 
happened  just  before  Lola  Langhorne  met  her  death  was  being 
revealed  by  the  gang  when  suddenly  there  was  a  series  of 
explosions  and  the  cry — "Hi-Jackers!" 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  pirate  crew  was  flip  little  Mazie 
Mellish.  She  made  straight  for  Trixie,  and  the  hair  flew.  Sud- 
denly remembering  business,  the  leaders  of  the  hi-jackers 
recognized  Dietz  and  turned  him  and  his  companions  loose. 


As  Judy  flew  to 
protect  Craig  my 
gun  was  knocked 
from  my 
hand  by  a 
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Chapter  X. 
JUDY  PLAYS  STOOLPIGEON 

FAGGED  by  the  all-night  trip  out  to  Rum  Row,  I  was 
awakened  early  the  next  morning  when  Kennedy 
answered  a  call  at  our  buzzer. 

I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  McXaught  walk  into  our 
living  room  accompanied  by  a  very  haggard  banker,  Hancock, 
the  father  of  the  debonaire  little  Judy. 

"We  know,  Kennedy,  that  Deitz  has  been  operating  from  a 
place  they  call  the  Castle,  somewhere  in  the  Highlands,"  shot 
out  McNaught  in  a  business-like  manner.  "We  also  know  that 
we  are  just  about  to  locate  it — how,  I  cannot  tell  you  just  yet. 
But  we  are  not  ready  to  crash  the  Castle  yet.  What  we  want 
is  to  locate  this  Captain  Ryder  Smith  in  the  Lola  Langhorne 
murder.  That  is  the  place  to  get  the  line  on  him.  And  little 
Judy  Hancock,  who  has  been  using  wireless  to  communicate 
with  the  rum  fleet,  knows  the  Castle."  McXaught  turned  to 
Hancock. 

The  banker  inclined  his  head.  "In  that  case  Judy  must  make 
reparation.  She  must  lead  you  as  best  she  can  to  what  it  i^ 
you  want  to  learn  in  running  down  this  scandalous  affair."  I  Ie 
frowned.  "I  am  not  going  to  trust  myself  to  see  my  daughter — 
yet.  Xor  do  I  want  to  see  young  Barr,  or  any  of  them.  Xo; 
1  shall  leave  the  whole  matter  of  handling  the  case,  as  far  as 
my  little  girl  is  concerned,  in  your  hands,  Kennedy."  There 
was  a  genuine  pathos  in  the  tone  of  the  banker  as  he  turned  to 
Craig,  confessing  not  so  much  his  inability  to  deal  w:ith  the 
younger  generation  as  his  doubt  of  controlling  his  temper  if  he 
should  meet  them.  "I  have  conveyed  word  to  Judy  through  her 
Aunt  that  she  must  meet  you,  sir,  and  help  you." 

Kennedy  nodded.   "Depend  on  me.   Where  shall  I  meet  her?"' 
"Judy  is  coming  in  on  the  Xorth  Shove  express.    I  took  the 
liberty  of  telling  her  you  would  meet  her  at  the  station." 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  Hancock.  Xow,  McXaught,  tell  me  about 
what  is  at  the  Highlands  and  your  program." 

"I'm  not  going  down  with  you,  Kennedy,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "You  and  Judy  Hancock  will  go  through  with  it  better 
if  I  am  not  with  you.  But  I  shall  be  there.  I  am  going  clown 
under  cover.  You  see,  in  the  first  place  the  'All  Alone'  put  in 
there  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning — not  a  bottle  aboard. 
They've  been  hijacked." 

Kennedy  smiled.  He  did  not  feign  a  surprise.  "Yes:  I  was 
there,"  he  said  simply. 

"I  know  you  were,"  returned  McNaught.  "But  I  thought  it 
would  be  news  for  you  to  know  what  happened  afterward." 

"It  is.  What  of  Barr  and  the  rest?  Are  they  on  it  yet? 
Where  are  they?" 

McNaught  shook  his  head.  "They  got  away  as  soon  as  the 
'All  Alone'  anchored.  Only  the  crew  are  on  it,  and  they're 
as  tight  lipped  as  clams.  I  don't  know  yet  exactly  where 
they  all  have  gone.  That's  not  the  point.  What  we  want  is 
just  what  you  want — a  line  on  Captain   Ryder  Smith." 

"And  you'll  get  that  at  this  place  you  call  the  Castle  in 
the    Highlands.     I    understand.     It's    part   of    Dietz's    ma- 
chinery and  Judy  must  take  us  there." 
"Exactly.    I  can't  go;  not  yet.    Of  course."  McXaught 
added  hurriedly,  "you  understand,  it's  no  round- 
up — not  yet.    That's  why  I  want  to  keep  in  the 
background.    I  may  tell  you  that  we  located  it 
by  means   of   our   Radio   'trouble   wagon.'    But 
Judy  knows  where  it  is,  and  she  must  take  you." 
"Very  well.    I'll  start  with  the  'All  Alone'  for 
its  moral  effect  on  her." 

"The  tanker's  at  anchor  down  there." 
explained  McNaught.  "We  are  letting 
no  one  on  it.  But  you  can  go.  There's 
really  nothing  on  which  to  hold  it.  It 
was  literally  cleaned.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  marks  of  violence." 

"With  no  caSualities,"  smiled  Craig. 
"You  say  they've  all  scattered?" 

"Yes  Ev  Barr  is  gone.  Trixie  Dare 
and  Don  the  Dude  have  disappeared  in 
une  direction  and  Warner  Davis  and 
Jean  Bartow  in  another.  Of  course. 
Mazie  Mellish  and  Jake  Merck  may  be 
out  there  yet,  but  I  don't  think  so." 

THUS      it      was      that,      inspired      by 
McNaught    and    god-speeded     by    j. 
Kearney  Hancock,  we  set  out  in  the  car  to  ■ 
up  Judy  and  go  down  the  Bay  on  the  ferry. 

Judy  Hancock  made  even  this  early  trip  attrac- 
tive. Her  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement,  her 
coloring  the  healthy  rose  of  perfect  health  and 
ordered  rest,  and  in  her  big  squirrel  coat  she  was 
about  the  daintiest  little  law-breaker  that  the 
great    moral   reform   had   produced. 

"Oh.  Mr.  Kennedy,  I'm  so  excited'"  she  ex- 
claimed as  the  car  swung  downtown  to  the  ferry. 

"What  is  it  all  about?  Father  and  Mr.  McNaught 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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'XT THEN  you  sit  down  before  your  Radio 
W  set  and  turn  the  dials  to  your  favorite 
station  you  hear  the  voice  of  an  old  friend. 
You  have  listened  to  each  member  of  the 
staff  of  this  station  so  many  times  that  you 
have  come  to  feel  a  close  friendship  for 
everyone  whose  voice  greets  you.  The  sta- 
tion itself  is  an  old  friend. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  you  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  this  station,  and  person- 
ally meet  these  friends  of  the  air.  But  per- 
haps the  ones  you  like  best  are  many  miles 
away  from  your  home,  or  for  one  reason  or 
another  you  have  never  seen  these  people 
you  hear,  face  to  face.  For  you,  and  for 
the  broadcasting  stations,  this  magazine  is 
edited. 

If  you  fail  to  find  a  picture  or  a  story 
about  your  friend  the  station,  and  your 
friend  the  artist,  in  these  columns,  don't 
blame  us.  We  want  the  cooperation  of 
every  broadcaster  and  every  reader.  Tell 
your  friend  the  station  that  you  want  to  see 
a  story  about  him,  and  his  artists,  in  Radio 
Digest. 


Well  as  Personal  Items  About 

Their  Best  for  Old  Man 


EVER  since  the  advent  of  broadcast- 
ing, views  to  the  effect  that  Radio 
threatens  the  art  of  acting  have  been 
blazoned  far  and  wide  by  men  of  the 
theater  and  out;  there  has  been  a  general 
suspicion  that  with  Radio's  domination 
in  the  entertainment  world,  a  curb  to 
histrionic  talent,  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  Radio,  is  decidedly  in  evidence. 

To  all  such  opinions  Gustave  Froh- 
man,  dean  of  American  theatrical  mana- 
gers, now  renders  a  striking  reply,  with 
the  prediction  that  in  a  few  years  Radio 
will  create  new  Mansfields. 

Mr.  Frohman,  who  finds  Radio  and 
the  talkies,  as  well  as  the  legitimate  thea- 


ter adding  daily  new  joys  to  his  75 
years,  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
relationship  between  the  theater  and 
Radio.    Instantly  he  responded: 

"Radio  destroy  the  art  of  acting? 
Why,  Radio  is  going  to  be  the  school 
of  acting.    It  will  create  greater  actors." 

As  for  "killing  the  theater"  through 
the  advance  of  Radio,  Mr.  Frohman 
finds  the  suggestion  ludicrous.  "Not 
so!"  he  exclaimed.  "Nothing  can  kill 
the  theater.  There  is  an  audience  for 
everything  worth  while  in  America. 

"While  I'm  on  the  subject,"  he  added, 
"may  I  say  that  I'd  like  the  drama  and 
the  talking  pictures  to  be  presented  with 
the  same  fine  musical  setting  that  sur- 
rounds Radio  presentations." 

Mr.  Frohman  declared  that  the  micro- 
phone will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  pro- 
fessor of  acting,  that  voices  and  general 
dramatic  technique  will  be  trained  on  the 
conception  of  thrilling  invisible  audi- 
ences, and  he  contends  that  with  the 
development  of  showmanship  in  Radio, 
the  art  of  the  thespian  will  be  accentu- 
ated in  force  and  fervor,  so  that  by  the 
time  television  arrives,  when  gestures 
and  expressions  will  assist  the  elocution- 
ist, we  will  find  finer  diction  and  voice 
control  than  ever  before  in  dramatic  his- 
tory. 

NBC?  Germany  Trade 

FOLLOWING  final  approval  by  the 
Reichpost  Ministerium  of  Germany, 
the  exchange  of  Radio  programs  be- 
tween German  stations  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  has  been  started. 


Just  a  jolly  crew  of  big  outdoor  men  gathered  in   front  an  open   fire  to  while 

away  an  idle  hour  on  a  frosty  evening.      They  are  Sylvania  Foresters  quartet, 

with  their  violinist  and  accompanist. 


Three  experimental  programs  are  di- 
rected to  the  NBC  each  day  by  the  Ger- 
man Broadcasting  company. 

These  programs  are  sent  through  a 
short-wave  station  recently  erected  espe- 
cially for  that  purpose  at  Konigswuster- 
hausen.  A  definite  effort  toward  work- 
ing out  a  schedule  for  their  reception 
and  re-broadcasting  will  be  continued 
until  the  signal  quality  is  considered 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  a  regular 
broadcast  basis  for  stations  associated 
with  the  NBC 

Programs,  when  found  available,  will 
be  of  special  nature,  bringing  from  Ger- 
many broadcasts  typical  oz  that  nation, 
and  sending  to  Germanv  programs  typ- 
ically American.  Descriptions  of  impor- 
tant-events, speeches  of  prominent  offi- 
cials and  other  types  of  entertainment 
will  be  included. 

Approval  of  the  international  Radio 
alliance,  proposed  early  last  Summer 
during  a  visit  to  Germany  by  M.  R. 
Aylesworth,  president,  and  C.  W.  Horn, 
general  engineer  for  the  NBC,  and  fur- 
thered a  few  weeks  later  when  a  delega- 
tion of  German  broadcast  officials  came 
here,  was  approved  early  in  October. 

Hear  Great  Conductors 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  hear  for  the 
first  time  the  great  symphony  or- 
chestra conductors  broadcast  a  series  of 
concerts  is  being  given  in  the  Atwater 
Kent  hour. 

The  list  includes  such  musical  celeb- 
rities as  Fritz  Reiner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  orchestra;  Willem  Mengel- 
berg  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  orchestra;  Willem  van  Hoog- 
straten  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  director  for  five 
years  of  the  Lewissohn  Stadium  concerts 
in  New  York;  Eugene  Goossens,  famous 
modern  English  composer  and  director 
of  the  Rochester  Symphony  orchestra; 
Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos,  for  twenty- 
five  years  director  of  the  Madrid  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  guest  conductor 
this  year  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  or- 
chestra; Artur  Rodzinski,  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  orchestra 
and  associated  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  Philharmonic  of  New  York  and  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  and  several 
others. 

It  has  long  been  appreciated  by  stu- 
dents of  music  that  an  orchestral  con- 
cert is  a  fifty-fifty  demonstration  of  the 
works  of  the  composers  represented  on 
the  program  and  the  interpretative  abil- 
ity of  the  orchestra  director.  This  is  one 
of  the  notable  policies  which  has  charac- 
terized the  work  of  Josef  Pasternack, 
who  has  made  a  reputation  with  Radio 
listeners  as  director  of  the  Atwater  Kent 
Concert  orchestra.  This  season  A.  At- 
water Kent,  sponsor  of  the  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  hour,  decided  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  opera  and  concert  stars 
that  have  been  presented  in  his  Sunday 
evening  Radio  programs,  guest  conduc- 
tors, who  are  likewise  great  artists, 
should  be  brought  to  the  studio  from 
time  to  time  to  demonstrate  their  indi- 
vidual  interpretative  genius. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  conductors  famous  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe  direct  the  or- 
chestra from  time  to  time  during  the 
season.  To  this  end  the  Atwater  Kent 
orchestra,  organized  from  Philharmonic 
orchestra  members,  has  been  increased 
to  such  size  that  it  will  be  a  complete 
symphonic  unit. 

Holland  Re-Broadcast 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Radio  a  program  from  Holland  has 
been  re-broadcast  through  a  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  American  stations. 

For  forty-five  minutes  thirty  stations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing company  gave  listeners  a  program 
of  typical  Dutch  music  sent  through  a 
short  wave  transmitter  located  at  Hui- 
zen,  Holland.  Seven  musical  selections 
were  played  from  the  Holland  station  by 
a  small  symphony  orchestra  of  about 
forty  pieces.  Between  selections  the 
Dutch  announcer  described  the  next 
number  and  sent  greetings  to  America  in 
a  voice  that  registered  as  clearly  as 
though  he  was  speaking  before  a  micro- 
phone in  this  country. 

The  program  was  designed  especially 
for  American  listeners,  the  first  time 
such  an  innovation  was  ever  attempted 
by  any  foreign  Radio  station.  The  an- 
nouncer spoke  in  English  and  named 
specific  American  cities,  including  New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  in  his  greeting. 

Radio  listeners  joined  engineers  and 
musicians  in  acclaiming  the  broadcast 
the  finest  pick-up  of  a  foreign  program 
ever  accomplished  in  the  United  States. 
Every  note  in  every  musical  selection 
was  heard  distinctly,  while  the  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra  registered  as 
clearly  as  if  the  group  had  been  in  an 
American  studio,  according  to  many 
reports  received  from  listeners  by  the 
NBC. 

Draft  Musical  Star 

ONE  of  the  luminaries  of  the  musical 
world  has  been  drafted  for  appear- 
ance before  the  microphone  in  the  per- 
son of  Joseph  Achron.  Achron,  a  com- 
poser and  violinist  of  some  note,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewish  hour,  an  NBC  feature 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  sponsored  by  the 
General  Committee  on  Jewish  Religious 
Radio  programs.  The  cultural  valua- 
tions of  the  Jewish  faith  are  stressed  in 
the  programs. 

Achron  is  a  noted  musician  and  is  a 
musical  prodigy.  He  wrote  his  first 
composition  when  seven  years  old  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  gave  a  concert  at 
the  Royal  Palace  in  Russia  for  which 
he  received  a  gold  watch  from  the  Czar- 
ina. He  has  been  a  soloist  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  and  has  com- 
posed over  sixty  works. 

His  orchestra  includes  the  following 
musicians:  Emanuel  Bay.  Serge  Kot- 
lorsky,  Victor  Bay,  Elias  Lifshey, 
Naoum  Benditzky,  Guy  D'Isere  and 
Joseph  Yasser. 

Rosalie    Wolfe,    widely    known    NBC 


s 


soprano,  will  be  heard  in  the  program  in 
vocal  selections.  Other  vocal  artists  to 
be  heard  include  Lucien  Rutman,  tenor; 
Anna  Meitchik,  alto;  Mosha  Rudinov, 
baritone. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Cohen  directs  the  new 
program  series  and  is  secretary  of  the 
committee  sponsoring  the  new  hour  of 
Radio  entertainment. 

Mary  Hopple,  contralto  heard  in 
Philco's  Theater  Memories,  the  Arm- 
strong Quakers  and  other  NBC  pro- 
grams, is  an  expert  typist.  During  her 
high  school  days  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  she 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  speed  typing 
and  set  a  class  record  of  more  than 
eighty  words  per  minute. 


Alley  Once  Plowman 

BEX  DEBER  ALLEY,  star  tenor  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system, 
was  born  in  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  boy  spent  his  early  childhood 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Lincoln  county. 
West  Virginia,  where  corn  and  wheat 
and  oats  grow  in  abundance,  but  all  too 
unscientifically.  Ben  tells  with  pride  of 
his  having  been  the  champion  corn-hoer 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  his  audi- 
ence of  small  girls  and  boys  as  he  sang 
at  his  work.  Hoeing  and  singing  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  for  the  muscles  that 
he  developed  wielding  a  hoe  were  to 
make  him  a  champion  athlete  some  years 
later  when  he  reached  college,  and 
singing  was  to  prove  his  life's  work. 

The  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  whose 
income,  apart  from  his  meager  farm 
produce,  consisted  in  the  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  that  he  received  for  hold- 
ing divine  services,  and  whose  family 
numbered  seven  children,  Ben  Alley's 
chances  of  a  satisfactory  education 
looked  slim.    He  started  at  the  country 


A   scene    from    Ibsen's    Hedda    Gabler,    with    Eva    La    Gallienne    as    Hedda,    and 
Sayre  Crawley  as  Judge  Brack.    Presented  by  WABC  and  the  Columbia  system. 
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First  line  defense — Judge  Curtis  D. 
Wilbur,  former  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  talked  over  the  NBC  sys- 
tem on  the  necessity  of  progress  in 
the  United  States  Navy. 

school  that  was  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles,  who  came  for  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  and  infrequently 
got  more.  Ben  was  a  studious  boy; 
"smart"  his  teachers  called  him. 

He  longed  for  the  education  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  When  he  had 
finished  his  eight  grades,  he  still  yearned 
for  knowledge,  and,  since  there  were 
neither  books  in  abundance,  nor  higher 
schools  within  reach,  he  went  back  to 
that  eighth  grade,  from  which  he  had 
so-to-speak  graduated,  and  repeated  it 
not  once,  but  four  times  in  an  effort  to 
glean  wisdom.  Twice  his  sister  was  his 
teacher,  and  three  times  his. brother  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  either  of  them  intro- 
ducing him  to  subjects  that  lay  outside 
of  the  field  of  their  regular  curriculum, 
awakening  the  intellectual  curiosity  of 
this  eager  boy. 

Ben  Alley  already  has  a  large  follow- 
ing on  the  Radio,  as  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  communications  that  he  receives 
daily  serves  to  testify,  and  Columbia 
acclaims  him  one  of  the  most  promising 
tenors  in  the  whole  country. 


rr^  HE  ability  to  make  the  spirit  of  song 
A  live  and  become  vibrant  is  attributed 
to  Guiseppe  DeLuca,  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  company,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  operatic 
vocalist  of  the  present  time.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  remarkable  art  as 
guest  soloist  during  the  Atwater  Kent 
Radio  Hour. 

It  was  this  quality  in  the  voice  of  a 
Roman  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age  that 
caused  DeLuca  to  attract  the  attention 
oi  Bartolini,  the  famous  baritone  and 
teacher  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  master 
was  astonished  at  the  precocity  of  the 
child  and  insisted  on  taking  him  in 
charge. 

DeLuca's  voice  was  most  carefully 
guarded  during  the  period  it  was  chang- 
ing, the  future  baritone  not  being  per- 
mitted to  sing  a  note.  When  he  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Ceci- 
lia in  Rome  and  spent  the  next  five  years 
in  intensive  study.  Then  he  made  his 
debut  in  "Faust"  and  scored  a  triumph. 
For  eight  years  he  was  chief  baritone  of 


the  famous  La  Scala  Opera  house  in 
Milan  and  then  came  to  America,  after 
acquiring  fame  in  every  country  of 
Europe  as  an  interpreter  of  operatic 
character  and  the  poetry  and  romance 
of  song. 

His  career  in  both  North  and  South 
America  was  a  repetition  of  his  European 
triumphs  and  today  he  is  recognized  as 
the  chief  baritone  of  the  great  Metro- 
politan galaxy  of  stars  and  one  of  the 
most  sought  after  concert  singers.  In 
his  program  for  the  Atwater  Kent  hour 
the  singer  has  chosen  groups  of  songs 
descriptive  of  almost  every  emotion, 
much  of  which  comes  from  modern  com- 
posers of  both  opera  and  ballad.  Two 
operatic  arias  will  have  orchestral  accom- 
paniment and  other  contributions  of  the 
soloist  will  be  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Pietro  Cimara,  the  well-known 
pianist. 


iiness 

in  New  Series 

THE  Tired  Business  Man  had  his  day 
before  the  loud  speaker  when  the 
National  Broadcasting  company  inaugu- 
rated its  new  program  series,  "The  New 
Business  World."  Coming  on  Saturday 
evenings,  the  first  of  the  series  saw 
Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, before  the  mike.  In  conducting 
the  program  he  graphically  described 
the  dramatic  developments  in  commerce 
and  industry. 

Among  the  noted  authorities  scheduled 
to  speak  during  the  new  series  are  Wil- 
liam Butterworth  of  Moline,  111.,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Robert  P.  Lamont,  secretary 
of  Commerce;  James  J.  Davis  of  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
board;  Bruce  Barton  of  New  York,  pres- 
ident of  Batton,  Barton,  Durstino  and 
Osborne,  Inc.;  Carl  Gray  of  Omaha, 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  system; 
Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago,  merchant 
and  philanthropist;  Julius  H.  Barnes  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  Barnes- 
Ames  company;  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press;  Karl 
Bickel,  president  of  the  United  Press; 
Charles  F.  Kettering  of  Detroit,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Motors  Research 
corporation;  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of 
Cleveland,  vice-president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  company;  Matthew  Sloan  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  New  York 
Edison  company;  Harry  A.  Wheeler  of 
Chicago,  vice-chairman  of  the  First  Na- 
tional bank  of  Chicago;  Lewis  E.  Pier- 
son  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Irving  Trust  company. 

The  dramatic  changes  that  occur  over- 
night in  business  are  of  interest  to  every- 
one, according  to  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company,  and  for  that  reason  the  new 
series  has  been  arranged,  he  said. 

"The  significance  of  the  giant  merg- 
ers, and  bank  consolidations  of  indus- 
tries and  utilities;  the  battle  between  the 
chain  stores  and  the  independent  mer- 
chants; the  trend  toward  mechanical 
selling;  the  problems  of  labor  and  the 
competition  of  huge  industries  for  new 
markets — all  these  are  events  that  affect 
the  lives  of  every  one  of  us.  What  is 
happening  on  the  stage  of  business  to- 
day has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  dra- 
matic interest  in  the  history  of  the  civi- 
lized world." 

*     *     * 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  received  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  company:  "I 
claim  to  be  the  only  man  who  can  neigh 
like  a  horse  so  near  natural,  if  you  were 
near  where  there  were  horses  you  would 
not  think  of  a  human  voice  being  able  to 
perform  such  a  feat." 


A  DEMONSTRATION  of  something 
of  the  versatility  required  of  singers 
who  face  the  microphone  was  given  by 
Frances  Alda  when  she  appeared  in  the 
Atwater  Kent  Hour.  Her  program  ran 
the  gamut  of  vocal  composition,  from 
folk  songs  and  ballads  to  opera  and  ora- 
torio. 

Radio  has  made  it  necessary  for  those 
who  formerly  specialized  as  dramatic  or 
lyric  or  coloratura  interpreters  of  song, 
to  widen  the  scope  of  their  appeal. 
Mme.  Alda,  New  Zealand  song  bird,  who 
became  a  sensation  in  Europe  and  South 
America  before  coming  to  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  inter- 
nationally famous  singers  to  give 
thought  to  this  particular  phase  of  mu- 
sical development  through  broadcasting 
and  to  adapt  her  vocal  abilities  and  inter- 
pretive genius  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments. — 

"When  singing  to  visible  audience,  I 
know  immediately  the  effect  of  the  music 
on  the  people  before  me — I  can  see  it 
and  tune  myself  to  their  emotional  wave 
length,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,"  de- 
clares Mme.  Alda.  "How  different  it  is 
to  sing  into  a  microphone  in  a  sound- 
proof room  for  an  audience  I  cannot  see 
nor  judge  as  to  receptiveness.  The  very 
uncertainty  inspires  one  with  a  desire  to 
perfect  the  art  of  song,  so  as  to  make  its 
meaning  unmistakable." 

Mme.  Alda's  program  in  the  Atwater 
Kent  Hour  was  a  diversity  of  character 
and  emotional  appeal  seldom  attempted 
by  a  singer.  Joy  and  sorrow,  meditation 
and  triumph,  love  and  despair,  devotion 
and  frivolity,  are  all  represented. 
*     *     * 

John  S.  Young,  NBC  announcer,  re- 
calls that  four  years  ago  Rudy  Vallee 
was  performing  for  more  than  75,000 
persons  at  the  same  time — and  he  wasn't 
getting  paid  for  it.  That  was  when 
Vallee  led  the  football  band  at  Yale. 
Young  was  at  the  university  at  the  same 
time  as  Vallee. 


Chief  of  the  Nit  Wits,  Brad  Browne, 
all  set  for  a  big  evening  of  Nit- Wit- 
ting over  the  Columbia  system.  Brad 
is  the  author  of  this  popular  feature 
whose  motto  is  "Fun  for  all  and  all 
for  fun." 
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MANY  Radio  stars  became  famous 
through  unique  circumstances  but 
none  can  top  the  story  of  Marcella 
Shields,  Radio  actress  extraordinary,  who 
beat  the  talking  pictures  at  their  own 
game  so  decisively  that  she  saved  the 
silent  picture  magnates  from  ruin. 

They  still  talk  of  Miss  Shields'  exploit 
along  Broadway  and,  for  a  street  that 
forgets  famous  Thespians  over  night, 
that  isn't  a  bad  record. 

When  the  Talkies  burst  upon  a  jaded 
Rialto  not  so  long  ago  and  gave  that 
blase  thoroughfare  a  new  thrill,  many 
silent-film  producers  were  facing  ruin. 
Their  film  store-rooms  were  piled  high 
with  super-attractions  all  ready  for  re- 
lease. Something  had  to  be  done  to 
stave  off  bankruptcy. 

At  this  point  in  the  real-life  scenario, 
Miss  Shields  chanced  to  walk  into  a  cer- 
tain movie  studio  in  New  York  City. 
Some  one's  attentive  ear  caught  her 
voice  above  the  hubbub  of  a  hundred 
worried  conferences.  It  was  a  voice 
that  had  been  heard  on  the  stage  ever 
since  its  owner  was  four  years  old.  It 
sounded  good.  There  was  a  kind  of  in- 
fectious humor  in  it  that  reached  out 
and  tickled  your  ribs. 

A  voice  test  was  arranged.  So  well 
did  the  dulcet  tones  register  that  worried 
producers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
like  magic  the  furrows  vanished  from 
their  brows.  They  ordered  Miss  Shields' 
voice  to  be  carefully  synchronized  with 
the  silent  lip  movements  of  the  actors. 

So  for  weeks  preceding  the  premier  of 
such  masterpieces  as  Lilac  Time  with 
Colleen  Moore,  Submarine  with  Jack 
Holt,  While  the  City  Sleeps,  starring 
Lon  Chaney  and  many  others,  Miss 
Shields  re-enacted  in  sound  the  gripping 
moments  of  the  silent  drama.  Making 
conversation  all  day  long  was  no  small 
job,  especially  as  in  some  pictures  she 
had  to  play  as  many  as  five  different 
characters  by  different  voice  characteri- 
zations. When  the  first  synchronized 
talking  picture  reached  Broadway,  it  was 
Miss  Shields'  voice  that  won  as  much 
admiration  from  the  critics  as  the  acting 
of  the  stars. 

Soon  after  this  a  jaded  Radio  director, 
spending  a  night  off  at  the  first  talkies, 
heard  a  speaking  voice  that  he  liked. 
Tracing  it  back  to  its  owner,  he  de- 
manded that  she  appear  for  an  audition. 

So  well  did  this  turn  out  that  Miss 
Shields  was  soon  a  regular  sustaining 
feature  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
company's  programs,  appearing  with 
Helen  Handin  in  the  famous  Two 
Troupers  skit.  She  even  wrote  many  of 
the  skits,  culling  the  material  from  her 
own  experiences  on  the  road. 

Bulgars  Boost  Time 

TWENTY-FOUR  hour  broadcasting 
service  is  now  emphasized  in  Bul- 
garia, according  to  latest  reports  from 
Sofia.  The  Bulgarian  government  sta- 
tion, which  has  been  under  construction 
for  the  past  two  years,  is  now  complete, 
and  is  giving  service  to  central  Europe. 

The  station  is  equipped  for  both  short 
and  long  wave  transmission,  operating 
on  13,000  watts.  Service  with  Vienna 
and  Budapest  began  in  the  late  summer, 
and  other  services,  with  enlarged  pro- 
grams, will  be  started  as  soon  as  per- 
sonnel can  be  secured  and  trained. 

The  raiiRe  for  the  long  wave  transmis- 
sion includes  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
while  the  short  wave  is  designed  primar- 
ily for  communication  with  England. 


Here  they  are !    Two  of  the  most  popular  singers  on  the  air !    The  Paul  Sisters, 
whose  harmonizations  are  heard  over  the  NBC.    Left,   Ruth,   and   right,   Julia. 


mum  is  reached  at  8  o'clock,  with  a  de- 
crease noted  by  8:30  P.  M. 

"Only  a  few  farm  folks  listen  to  Radio 
programs  before  noon  or  in  the  after- 
noon. The  average  morning  audience 
runs  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total. 
High  noon  is  a  favorite  time  for  exor- 
cisms? the  dials,  witli  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  farm  Radio  users  on  the 
air  then." 


Gibbons  on  New  War 

LpLOYD  GIBBONS,  noted  war  corre- 

*-   spondent  and  writer,  is  on  a  new  bat- 
tlefield.     His  verbal  dispatches  over  the 
NBC  on  the  General  Electric  Hour 
urday  nights  are  dated  from  the  Field 
o\   Science  and  follow  the  adventures  in 
that    great    movement.      Listeners    were 
taken    backward    to    the    early    da\ 
Schenectady  in  Gibbons'  fust   talk!     He 
described  tin-  pioneer  days  in  the  electri- 
cal town,  with  the  arrival  on   the  scene 
of  Thomas  Edison.     In  .subsequent  talks 
he  is  scheduled  to  take  up  other  ph 
of  advancement,  including  the  explosion 
of  the  atom  and  other  exciting  episodes. 

Add  to  unusual  requests  the  one  re- 
Cently  received  by  the  NBC  for  the 
words  and  music  to  "Hail,  Hail.  The 
Gang's  All  Here." 


BEDTIME  back  on  the  farm  remains 
one  of  the  few  things  American 
which  have  remained  practically  station- 
ary for  a  century,  it  is  disclosed  in  a 
Radio  survey  to  determine  the  time  of 
day  the  farmer  listens  to  broadcast, 
made  by  the  Bremer-Tully  Institute  of 
Radio  research.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
shifting  of  programs. 

"The  urban  propensity  to  make  whoo- 
pee has  not  affected  the  'backbone  of  the 
nation,'  otherwise  the  farm  population." 
declared  Richard  E.  Smiley,  director  of 
the  institute.  "That  fact  is  definitely 
determined  by  the  result  of  some  30,000 
individual  replies  to  queries  sent  to 
Radio  owners  in  agricultural  centers 
thoiiRhout  the  nation. 

"Time  when  the  largest  farm  audience 
is  on  the  air  is  at  exactly  8:30  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  From  that  time  on  the 
audience  rapidly  falls  off." 

Presumably  the  audience  falls  off  to 
sleep,  although  the  survey  does  not  in  so 
many  words  say  so,  but  where  else 
would  they  fall? 

"Eight-thirty  P.  M.  is  the  peak  hour 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,"  according  to 
Mr   Smiley.   "In  the  middle  west  a  maxi 
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gheerio  Is  Password  for  50,000 


<^s4ct  That  Started  as  Pinch-Hitter  Four 

Years  Ago  Now  One  of  Most  Popular  in  East 


By  Kenneth  W.  Stowman 

Within  the  past  five  years,  Artie  Bit- 
tong  and  His  Cheer-ups  club,  broad- 
casting from  WFAN,  have  received  50,- 
000  applications  from  the  Radio  audience 
for  membership  in  this  pioneer  Radio 
club. 

Cheerio!  has  been  the  password  of  the 
Radio  fans,  or  we  may  say,  an  eleven 
o'clock  time  signal. 

It  was  a  cold  and  stormy  evening, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  bright,  three 
fair  coeds  failed  to  make  their  appear- 
ance on  such  a  terrible  night.  This  is 
a  short,  short  story  about  the  origin  of 
the  Cheer-up  club,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Artie  Bittong.  He  and  three  of 
his  close  friends  were  in  the  studio,  and 
due  to  the  heavy  storm,  were  unable  to 
leave.  When  the  other  act  failed  to 
make  its  appearance,  they  went  on  the 
air,  merely  for  the  fun  of  it,  for  they 
never  dreamed  that  they  would  make 
such  a  hit  with  the  Radio  audience.  They 
are  celebrating  their  fourth  anniversary 
on  the  air  in  January. 

Artie  was  elected  King  Cheerio,  and 
has  been  the  chief  since  the  beginning 
of  this  novel  club.  The  other  three 
members  were  Andrew  T,  Stanton,  Ed- 
die Stange  and  Don  Traveline,  who  fur- 
nished the  entertainment  during  the 
pioneer  days.  At  the  second  meeting,_the 
following  week,  Don  Traveline,  the  pian- 
ist, wrote  an  opening  song  which  has 
been  used  ever  since. 

The  Opening  Ode 
Hello — How  do — We're  back  again  with 

you, 
To  chase  away  your  blues, 
We'll  try  our  best,  and  you  must  do  the 

rest, 
To  spread  the  real  good  news, 
So  don't  forget  to  join  our  Cheer-up  set, 
A  telegram  or  card  if  you  can, 
And  every  Thursday  join  our  party,  and 
Listen   in   to   Artie   and   his   bo}  s   from 
WFAN. 
During  the  passing  months  of   1926, 
more  than  1,000  members  of  the  Radio 
audience  joined   this  mythical   club,   by 
sending  in  their  names  on  a  telegram  or 
card,  which  was  read  over  the  air  and 
an  official  membership  card  was  mailed 
to  them  by  King  Cheerio. 

Soon  after  the  starting  of  this  organi- 
zation, Billy  James,  an  outstanding  song 
writer,  joined  the  club  and  as  his  con- 
tribution, he  wrote  a  closing  song  which 
goes  like  this: 

The  Closing  Ode 
Smile,  smile  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
Smile  all  your  troubles  away, 
Pack  up  all  your  troubles  and  gloom, 
Let's  be  happy  while  we  may. 
We  have  tried  to  entertain  with  music 

and  song, 
We  are  off  to  Dream  Land,  you're  in- 
vited along, 
So    smile,    smile    sweet    dreams    of   joy, 

from 
Artie  and  his  boys  of  WFAN. 

During  each  Thursday  evening  meet- 
ing, new  talent  came  and  soon  the  Radio 
audience  was  hearing  from  the  Singing 
Butcher,  Charlie  the  Cop,  Eddie  the 
Milkman  and  many  others.  From  1926 
to  1928,  the  official  active  membership 
was  increased  from  four  to  twenty-four, 
with  an  inactive  membership  of  over 
25,000.    Up  to  and  including  the  present 


time,  the  active  membership  is  forty- 
four,  with  the  inactive  class  still  getting 
larger  and  it  is  now  near  50,000.  Artie 
and  His  Boys  claim  to  have  the  largest 
Radio  club  in  existence,  with  members 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  Canada, 
Cuba  and  some  in  Central  America'. 

Romance  seems  to  find  its  way  into 
every  walk  of  life,  and  during  last  Win- 
ter an  unusual  affair  was  brought  to  life 
by  this  Radio  club.  One  Thursday  eve- 
ning an  ex-soldier  of  the  World  War 
came  to  the  studios  of  WFAN  to  sing 
with  Artie  and  His  Boys.  His  pleasing 
tenor  voice  was  introduced  to  the  Radio 
audience  as  that  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
The  numbers  that  he  sang  were  war-time 
melodies  that  the  Yankee  Boys  sang 
over  in  France.  In  the  next  morning's 
mail,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  this  Un- 
known Tenor,  and  it  was  signed  by  a 
French  war  nurse,  who  asked  if  by  any 
chance  he  was  the  soldier  whom  she 
had  nursed  back  to  health  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  went  back  into  the  battle 
— never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

The  affair  so  turned  out,  that  these 
two  were  lovers  on  the  other  side,  and 
they  are  now  married  and  conducting  a 
war  of  their  own. 


THE  best,  not  only  that  America  of- 
fers, but  the  cream  of  European  mu- 
sical novelties  and  presentations,  is  the 
constant  endeavor  of  Edward  A.  Davies, 
director  of  WIP,  Philadelphia.  Every 
year  Mr.  Davies  spends  some  months 
in  Europe  studying  the  field.  This  year 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Northern 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  His  observations 
concerning  conditions  there  are  found  in 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Radio  Digest,  which  is  printed  below: 

"It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  Italy  has  very  quietly  and  very 
quickly  taken  its  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  European  Broadcasters.  When  I 
visited  Italy  during  the  summer  of  1928, 
there  seemed  to  be  very  little  activity 
in  the  great  Italian  atropolis  with  regard 
to  broadcasting,  but  this  year  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  programs  from  no  less 
than  five  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  in- 
cluding Rome,  Naples,  Bologne,  Tourin 
and' Geneva. 

"Most  of  these  cities  have  stations  of 
more  than  500  watts  power  and  pre- 
sented a  delightful  program  compara- 
ble to  the  finest  in  Europe.  For  instance, 
in  one  night  I  heard  a  great  symphony 
concert  from  Tourin,  a  full  performance 
of  grand  opera  from  Naples  and  a  splen- 
did diversified  program  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Milan. 

"Of  course,  Italy  has  not  reached  the 
status  of  comparison  with  our  great 
American  broadcasters,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  the  variety  that 
we  have  here  in  the  States.  This  fact 
was  also  very  noticeable  in  the  broad- 
casting in  Germany,  France  and  Switzer- 
land. All  of  these  Stations  I  picked  up 
while  in  Northern  Italy. 

"My  experience  this  year,  however, 
has  taught  me  that  Italy  and  Germany 
will  very  shortly  contest  for  the  supe- 
riority   of    European    Radio    programs 


Edward  A.  Davies 

Director,  WIP 

with  the  balance  a  little  in  the  favor 
of  Italy  as  she  seems  to  have  taken  a 
broader  outlook  on  music  generally.  I 
mean  by  this,  that  she  does  not  confine 
her  programs  to  the  strictly  classical. 
Another  point  in  Italy's  favor  is  the 
training  of  her  dance  orchestras  in  the 
American  style. 

"In  several  of  the  cafes  that  I  visited, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  number  of 
Americanized  Italians  leading  the  dance 
orchestras  and  endeavoring  to  imitate 
the  American  standards  of  dance  pro- 
grams by  using  our  quick,  short  tempo. 

"I  brought  back  with  me  this  year 
several  manuscripts  of  very  fine  musical 
compositions  which  have  been  orches- 
trated for  use  by  our  22-piece  sym- 
phony orchestra  which  broadcasts  on 
our  Sleepy  Hollow  hour  every  Sunday 
evening  at  10:00  o'clock. 

"May  I  say  a  word  for  this  orchestra. 
It  is  composed  of  21  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  and  each  man 
has  been  selected  for  his  particular 
standing  in  the  musical  world.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  other 
orchestra  on  the  air  of  the  same  size 
that  compares  man  for  man  with  this 
Sleepy  Hollow  symphony  orchestra." 

U.  of  Pa.  Goes  on  Air 

A  SERIES  of  broadcasts  involving 
addresses  by  leading  authorities  in 
various  fields  of  learning,  together  with 
programs  by  its  glee  club,  symphony  or- 
chestra, band  and  other  student  organi- 
zations, is  being  given  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  over  station  WCAU. 
The  series  is  known  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Radio  program,  and 
consists  of  six  broadcasts  each  week, 
continuing  until  the  end  of  May.  A  wide 
range  of  subjects  will  be  presented  in 
the  course  of  seven  months  of  broad- 
casting. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  the  University  will  broad- 
cast from  three  to  three-thirty  o'clock. 
The  Monday  period  will  be  devoted  to 
addresses  in  the  field  of  literature.  On 
Tuesday  there  will  be  presented  a  series 
of  talks  on  psychology.  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon periods  will  be  given  over  to  the 
field  of  history,  while  on  Thursday  after- 
noon a  series  of  lectures  will  be  pre- 
sented on  problems  in  government. 


If  you  think  this  band  isn't  good,  just  twist  your  dials  to  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  station  some  evening  and  listen  in.    They 
call  themselves  the  Enchanted  Hour  Ensemble,  and  they  enchant  many  an  hour  with  music  for  fans  all  over  the  country 

from  WT1C. 


JpUDL 

of  Station  WHEC 

MOST  every  one  has  a  hobby,  but  few 
are  able  to  develop  their  hobbies 
into  worth  while  enterprises.  Station 
WHEC  at  Rochester,  New  York,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
for  beginning  purely  as  an  avocation  it 
has  gradually  grown  during  the  past  four 
years  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
prominence  in  Rochester's  community 
life. 

Station  WHEC  was  founded  and  is  yet 
owned  by  Lawrence  G.  Hickson,  who  is 
a  prominent  business  man  of  the  city.  He 
purchased  the  first  wireless  telephone 
apparatus  in  Rochester  in  1920.  A  year 
later  a  100-Watt  Forest  transmitter  was 
set  up  by  him  and  a  three  nights  a  week 
broadcasting  schedule  was  maintained 
for  some  time. 

January  1,  1925,  Mr.  Hickson  built 
another  station  and  installed  it  in  the 
rear  of  his  electrical  goods  store  at  36 
South  avenue,  and  engaged  a  studio  in 
cue  of  Rochester's  principal  hotels,  the 
Hotel  Seneca.  This  was  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  the  station  and  from  this  time 
on  expansion  and  progress  have  been 
rapid.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the  sta- 
tion had  but  three  employees,  five  hun- 
dred potential  listeners,  three  program 
contributors,  five  daily  programs,  and 
was  on  the  air  an  average  of  three  hours 
a  day.  Now  the  station  has  nearly  thirty 
employees,  750,000  potential  listeners, 
seven  hundred  program  contributors, 
thirty  daily  programs,  and  is  on  the  air 
an  average  of  fourteen  hours  a  day.  This 
latter  feature  has  earned  for  the  station 
the  slogan  "The  All  Day  Broadcasting 
Station  of  the  Hickson  Electric  com- 
pany." 

How  did  Mr.  Hickson  accomplish  this 
great  progress  in  so  short  a  time?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  the  Radio  as  a 
means  of  entertainment  and  the  intense 
desire  of  the  listeners  to  obtain  more  of 
this  form  of  entertainment.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  reason  for  the  station's  success 
has  been  its  policy  to  consistently  carry 
out  its  listeners'  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  better  its  programs  and  make  them 
more  enjoyable.  Household  hints,  the 
children's     hour,     setting-up     exercises. 


broadcast  of  the  local  baseball  games 
and  other  of  the  station's  regular  pro- 
grams have  been  results  of  suggestions 
from  interested  listeners. 

Fred  E.  Van  Vechten  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  station  and  played  no  little 
part  in  putting  the  station  on  a  paying 
basis — no  little  task  in  itself. 

Nicholas  Pagliara  is  musical  director 
and  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Rochesterian  to  sing  over  the  Radio. 
His  early  music  training  was  in  Sul- 
mona,  Italy,  and  he  studied  for  some 
time  in  that  country.  After  coming  to 
the  United  States  he  did  concert  and 
stage  work.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Pagliara  directs  a  staff  of  thirty-five 
musicians  among  whom  are  Joseph  Mar- 
thage,  harpist,  who  travelled  around  the 
world  with  Sousa's  band;  Gerald  Sulli- 
van, xylophonist,  formerly  with  the 
Lucky  Strike  Orchestra  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  system;  Herbert  Zahn, 
formerly  of  the  New  Palm  Beach  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Gilbert  Owen. 


IS 
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JOHN  L.  CLARK  is  director  of  pro- 
grams   at    the    Westinghouse    Radio 
stations  WBZ-WBZA  at  Boston  and 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


THE  pioneer  of  Radio  broadcasting 
celebrated  its  ninth  birthday  with  fit- 
ting pomp  and  ceremony,  inaugurating 
its  tenth  year  on  the  air  through  KDKA 
with  consecutive  programs  over  a  period 
of  more  than  forty  hours.  This  program 
was  unique  in  the  history  of  Radio 
broadcasting,  inasmuch  as  representa- 
tives of  practically  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  participated.  Parts  of  the  pro- 
gram were  announced  in  the  fifteen  lead- 
ing languages  of  the  world. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  for- 
eign broadcasting  stations  have  co-oper- 
ated with  KDKA  in  sending  to  homes  of 
the  American  people  and  to  Commander 
Byrd  and  his  expedition  at  Little  Amer- 
ica, programs  from  abroad.  During  this 
anniversary  program  foreign  broadcast- 
ing stations  sent  across  the  waters  on 
short  wave  bands  specially  prepared  pro- 
grams which  were  picked  up  and  re- 
broadcast  by  the  pioneer  station. 

H.  P.  Davis,  vice-president  of  West- 
inghouse and  recognized  as  the  father  of 
broadcasting,  spoke  from  the  studios  of 
KDKA  in  the  William  Perm  hotel  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  2,  at  8:00  o'clock, 
this  being  the  exact  time  when  the  first 
regular  scheduled  broadcast  program 
was  sent  from  this  station  in  1920. 

Other  outstanding  features  of  the  an- 
niversary program  were  the  enacting  of 
some  of  the  features  which  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  through  station 
KDKA.  Another  feature  was  the  for- 
mal opening  of  the  new  studios  located 
in  the  William  Penn  hotel,  the  most 
modern  and  fully  equipped  studios  in  tin- 
world,  which  are  quite  an  innovation 
over  the  first  studio  built  at  East  Pitts- 
burgh, which  was  located  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  operating  equipment  at 
the  Westinghouse  plant.  This  make- 
shift studio  and  a  small  transmitter  con- 
stituted the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
system  at  the  close  of  1920. 

Step  by  stop  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  studio  facilities  until  today 
within  the  walls  of  the  William  Penn 
hotel,  two  beautifully  constructed  stu- 
dios, repeater  equipment,  reception  room 
and  offices  arc  to  be  found. 
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Password  ? — Cheerio !     This  jolly  gang  is  Artie  Bittong's  Cheer  Up  club.    That 

is,  it's  that  small  part,  the  active  performers,  who  appear  before  the  mikes  at 

WFAN.      King  Cheerio  is  at  the  extreme  right. 


s 


DURING  its  years  on  the  air  station 
WTIC  has  made  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  Radio 
world,  perhaps  none  of  them  better 
known  than  that  old  favorite,  Seth  Park- 
er's Old  Fashioned  Singing  School.  Seth 
Parker,  the  brain  child  of  a  Connecticut 
man,  Phillips  H.  Lord,  made  his  first 
appearance  from  a  New  York  station. 
His  success  was  but  indifferent,  and 
after  eight  weeks  he  deserted  the  micro- 
phone and  might  never  have  been  heard 
from  again  had  not  he  been  discovered 
by  Manager  Clancy  of  WTIC. 

In  October,  1928,  a  cast  comprised  of 
members  of  the  WTIC  staff  presented 
the  first  Seth  Parker  sketch.  In  spite  of 
his  failure  to  capture  the  metropolitan 
fancy  in  his  broadcasts  from  the  Man- 
hattan station,  Seth  "clicked"  in  a  most 
emphatic  manner  in  his  Hartford  pre- 
sentations. He  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
run  of  44  weeks  under  three  different 
sponsors.  After  an  absence  of  two 
months,  he  answered  insistent  cries  of 
"encore!"  by  returning  for  another  ex- 
tended period  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Colt's,  the  famous  fire  arms  manufactur- 
ing concern.  Seth  was  so  successful 
at  Station  WTIC  that  other  stations 
adopted  him.  Station  WEAF  even  in- 
augurated an  entirely  separate  Seth 
Parker  continuity  known  as  "Sunday 
Night  at  Seth  Parker's." 

Norm  Cloutier  and  his  orchestra,  a 
group  of  youthful  musicians  whose  pop- 
ularity in  New  England  is  of  long  stand- 
ings, are  appearing  in  a  series  called 
"Viennese  Nights."  These  concerts 
feature  modern  Viennese  tunes  imported 
expressly  for  this  program.  Laura  C. 
Gaudet,  petite  staff  pianist,  has  pleased 
a  large  following  for  several  years.  Her 
recitals    are    regular    morning    features. 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports  editor  of 
The  Hartford  Times,  has  for  three  years 
been  regaling  sports  enthusiasts  with 
droll  accounts  of  goings-on  in  sport- 
dom.  His  program  is  known  as  "Speak- 
ing of  Sports."  Miss  Bessie  Lillian  Taft, 
who  as  "Mother  Goose"  gives  a  weekly 
quarter-hour  of  fairy  tales  for  children, 
is  a  WTIC  veteran.  The  Brown  Thom- 
son Quintet  has  for  two  years  been  a 
regular  luncheon  hour  feature,  broad- 
casting twice  a  week.  Walter  Seifert's 
organ  recitals  have  charmed  adherents 
to   Station   WTIC   for   two   years,   too. 


Among  the  luminaries  of  the  WTIC 
staff  are  Paul  Lucas,  whose  voice  has 
for  several  years  been  familiar  to  the 
New  England  audience;  Thomas  C.  Mc- 
Cray,  program  manager  who  has  won 
himself  renown  through  his  announcing; 
Edwin  L.  Rogers,  former  musical  com- 
edy soloist  and  WOR  announcer;  Miss 
Beatrice  Bangs,  prominent  member  of 
the  WTIC  dramatic  players,  and  Ed 
Oversby,  former  announcer  and  singer 
of  KFWI,  San  Francisco,  KHJ,  Los 
Angeles,  and  several  other  western  sta- 
tions. 

The  personnel  of  Station  WTIC  in- 
cludes approximately  50  persons.  Only 
seven  of  them  are  ever  heard  by  the 
Radio  audience.  They  are  the  announc- 
ers and  those  who  on  occasion  take 
"speaking  parts"  during  broadcasts.  Be- 
hind the  scenes  is  a  retinue  which  includes 
three  engineers,  eight  operators,  several 
clerical  workers,  electricians,  carpenters, 
continuity  writers,  an  acoustician,  pub- 
licity writers,  a  studio  hostess,  printers, 
caretakers,  messengers  and  many  others. 

The  studios  are  located  in  The  Trav- 
elers building  in  Hartford,  the  tallest 
building  in  New  England.  They  contain 
an  equipment  second  to  none. 


Is  Program  Theine 

ECHOING  through  the  ages,  the  ring 
of  steel  upon  steel,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  has  been  the  echo  of  progress. 
Again  the  ring  of  steel  dominates,  this 
time  in  an  epoch  of  broadcasting.  The 
Westinghouse  Salute,  coming  over  the 
NBC  system,  involves  the  most  elabo- 
rate studio  productions  ever  planned  for 
any  Radio  feature. 

A  dramatic  cast  of  twenty  footlight 
stars  and  a  ninety-piece  symphony  led 
by  Cesare  Sodero,  is  used, in  the  pro- 
grams. These  are  the  featured  perform- 
ess  of  a  permanent  company  of  125  peo- 
ple who  present  the  Westinghouse  Sa- 
lute each  Wednesday  night. 

The  industrial  drama  of  America  is 
the  theme  of  the  new  Radio  epics,  and 
steel  was  chosen  as  .the  initial  subject. 
Plans  for  the  new  productions  were 
launched  more  than  six  months  ago,  and 
the  first  presentation  has  been  in  re- 
hearsal for  the  past  six  weeks. 

Music  suggesting  the  tensile  power 
and  strength  of  steel  was  specially  tran- 
scribed by  Sodero  for  his  unique  sym- 
phony group.  The  orchestration  is  unu- 
sual in  that  forty  human  voices  will  be 
used  as  wordless  instruments  to  add  an 
organ-like  "vox-humana"  effect  to  the 
woodwinds,  brass  choir  and  strings  of 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

Two  dramatic  episodes  in  the  saga  of 
steel  introduce  an  entirely  new  method 
of  staging  Radio  dramas.  The  notable 
cast  makes  its  bow  to  Radio  listeners 
from  (toast  to  coast  first  in  a  colorful 
scene  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  again 
in  a  graphic  sketch  of  modern  times. 

The  voice  of  a  narrator  replaces  the 
customary  announcer.  Pedro  de  Cor- 
doba, Broadway  star  and  noted  Radio 
voice,  performs  this  function  without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  pro- 
ductions. 

Further  musical  features  not  only  in- 
clude special  transcriptions  of  famous 
concert  works,  but  also  some  original 
comoositions  by  Cesare  Sodero,  the  di- 
rector, depicting  the  titanic  daily  drama 
of  America's  industrial  life. 

G.  Bennett  Larson,  NBC  production 
man,  who  has  yet  to  cast  his  first  vote, 
once  was  "Uncle  Ben"  on  a  children's 
hour.  He  was  only  nineteen  years  old 
at  the  time. 


These  boys  are  putting  some  real  music  on  the  air  as  they  sing  into  the  micro- 
phone at  WIP.      The  Wanderers,   in  case  you  haven't  recognized  them,    form 
one  of  the  most  popular  male  quartets  on  the  air. 
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UHPHIS  Music  cannot  be  bought  .  .  . 
A  it  is  music  that  is  played  from  your 
heart."  Thus  spoke  Emery  Deutsch, 
"The  Gypsy  Nomad,"  who  is  featured 
in  many  instrumental  programs  over 
WABC  every  week. 

Emery  Deutsch,  born  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  was  rehearsing  his  Royal 
Gypsy  ensemble  when  he  was  asked  by 
a  bystander  where  he  procured  such 
beautiful  music.  Thus  it  was  that  Emery 
Deutsch  told  his  inquisitor  that  the  mu- 
sic could  not  be  bought  .  .  .  "It  was 
from  the  heart."  And  he  was  right,  that 
music  could  never  be  bought.  _  It  was 
the  result  of  years  and  years  of  intensive 
study  and  travel. 

Tzigane  music  is  what  really  inspired 
Deutsch  to  study  the  violin.  Soon 
after  he  began  his  music  studies  his 
family  moved  to  Naples,  Italy,  and  from 
there  to  Venice.  The  violin  was  forgot- 
ten. Deutsch  once  more  was  trans- 
ported across  the  sea  to  America  and  it 
was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  he  seriously 
began  the  study  of  the  violin. 

Three  long  hard  years  of  intensive 
study  followed  and  then  Deutsch  was 
sent  to  New  York  where  he  studied  in 
the  Damrosch  Institute  of  Musical  art. 

After  graduating  from  the  famous 
New  York  school  he  went  back  to  Buda- 
pest on  a  concert  tour,  which  finally 
ended  up  by  Deutsch  joining  the  classes 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Here 
he  studied  with  the  great  master  Jeno 
Hubay.  Once  again  his  heart  reeked 
with  the  music  of  Hungary.  He  went 
to  the  cabarets  once  more  .  .  .  not 
as  an  innocent  bystander  as  of  his  youth, 
but  as  a  musician  ...  a  musician 
who  sought  to  bring  this  wonderful  mu- 
sic to  America.     .     .     . 

And  so  back  to  America  in  1925. 

This  same  year  saw  the  organization 
of  the  Royal  Gypsy  ensemble,  which 
unit  remains  intact  to  this  day.  It  is 
this  same  organization  that  formed  the 
popular  WABC  series  known  as  "The 
Gypsy  Camp." 

Emery  Deutsch  and  his  Gypsy  music 
— played  from  the  heart  and  not  from 
the  printed  page — are  featured  in  the 
musical  series  known  as  "The  Melody 
Chest,"  as  well  as  in  a  host  of  others. 
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MABEL  GARRISON,  celebrated 
operatic  and  concert  soprano,  gave 
the  WBAL  audience  a  real  evening 
of   music    one   day   not   so    long    ago. 


Hurrah !     And  three  more  ringing  cheers  for  this  charming  team,  The  Harmony 

Two,   Sue  and  Lou.      WHEC  cheerfully   admits   that  much   of  its   popularity   is 

due   to   the   vocal   offerings    of   this   pair. 

§       Louis  Goes  Up,  on  Air 

LOUIS  L.  KAUFMAN,  senior  an- 
nouncer  of  Westinghouse  Radio  Sta- 
tion KDKA,  relates  his  first  experience 
of  being  in  the  air,  after  being  on  the 
air  for  six  years. 

It  so  happened  that  Col.  Harry  C. 
Fry,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  "Pathfinder,"  a 
Stinson  Detroiter  Monoplane,  who  was 
conducting  a  unique  endurance  flight 
between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  invited  Mr.  Kauf- 
man to  make  one  of  the  round  trips 
between  the  two  cities. 

Louis  says:  "When  Colonel  Fry  in- 
vited me  to  participate  as  a  passenger  on 
the  last  day  of  flying,  I  jumped  at  his 
offer,  although  a  few  minutes  later  I 
became  doubtful  of  airplane  riding,  never 
having  associated  with  blue  skies  or 
heaven  any  closer  than  a  sacred   s 

"All  the  excuses  that  could  be  mustered 
to  decline  the  trip  over  the  mountains 
to  Washington  were  rejected.  I  found 
myself  at  the  landing  field,  one  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  modern  pegasus  and  one 
on  the  ground,  having  a  most  miserably 
difficult  time  trying  to  lift  the  other  foot 
from  terra  firma — with  one  last  prayer 
for  an  alibi  to  decline.  Someone  seeing 
my  hesitancy  aided  me  into  the  plane  and 
closed  the  door.  The  pilots  climbed  in — 
the  propellor  was  revolving  and  in  a  few 
seconds  we  were  jogging  across  the  field 
—with  me  limp  in  a  back  seat — thinking 
of  all  the  dangers  aircrafts  are  subject 
to  and  a  few  more  that  they  are  not — 
when  the  jogging  ceased — 1  looked  out 
to  see  why  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time, 
the  good  old  solid  earth  dropping  away. 

"After  holding  my  breath  and  urging 
my  heart  to  cease  its  wild  palpitation. 
we  straightened  out  and  nosed  toward 
Washington.  It  was  then  that  I  realized 
how  foolish  my  fears  were — we  were  rid- 
ing smoothly  and  solidly — and  Jack 
Thompson,  our  pilot,  pointed  out  • 
a  funeral  service  that  was  being 
ducted  in  a  grave  yard  far  below." 


By  C.  H.  McGee 

OTATIOX  WCAE,  at  Pittsburgh,  is 
O  fortunate  in  having  such  an  accom- 
plished and  talented  musician  as  Ger- 
trude Mohr  for  the  station  Musical 
Director.  When  one  considers  that  she 
lives  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city, 
holds  the  double  position  of  accompanist 
for  a  Vocal  teacher  and  teaches  piano 
herself,  in  addition  to  her  many  and 
varied  duties  as  Musical  Director  at 
WCAE.  it  is  plainly  evident  that  there 
are  few  hours  of  the  day  which  she  can 
call  her  own. 

Miss  Mohr  arranges  the  talent  on  all 
local  programs,  rehearses  the  musical 
numbers  (often  taking  part  herself)  and 
in  a  general  way  smoothes  off  the  rough 
edges  in  an  effort  to  make  finished  and 
smoothly  working  programs,  which  the 
Radio  audience  is  beginning  to  demand 
more  and  more.  And  then,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  every  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  7  o'clock,  she  presents  a  series 
of  programs  known  as  "Half  Hours  witli 
Famous  Composers."  As  the  name  would 
indicate,  Gertrude  Mohr  presents,  during 
this  weekly  half  hour  period,  quite  a  few 
works  from  various  of  the  immortals, 
some  of  the  better-known  and  more  of 
the  rarely  heard  compositions. 

May,  19:50,  will  see  the  completion  of 
the  second  year  of  this  program's  stay 
on  the  air.  It  has  done  invaluable  work- 
in  educating  the  Radio  audience  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  in  musical  values  be- 
sides widening  considerably  the  average 
musical  vocabulary  and  dictionary  of  the 
listeners.  Miss  Mohr  says  that  she  feels 
amply  repaid  for  her  constant  work  by 
the  many  letters  she  receives  from  her 
audience  and  we  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  anyone  on  the  staff 
of  WCAE  that  no  one  deserves  better  to 
receive  such  letters  of  appreciation. 
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One  of  the  world's  best  known 
clerics  and  the  first  minister  to 
preach  for  the  Radio,  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  is  heard  in  the 
Cathedral  Hour  over  the  NBC. 


o£  Tin 

KNOW  "The  Angel  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley"?  You  would  if  you  knew 
his  other  name,  Paul  Specht.  Paul's  got 
a  new  idea  now,  and  the  Tin  Pan  Alley 
boys  love  him  for  it.  You  see  it's  this 
way: 

Years  ago,  before  Paul  Specht  broke 
through  into  big  time,  he  met  a  fellow 
who  gave  him  the  "breaks."  That  break 
meant  the  beginning  for  him,  and  he 
hasn't  forgotten.  He  knows  there  are  a 
lot  of  youngsters  writing  good  music, 
but  who  can't  seem  to  make  the  hurdles 
into  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

A  few  months  ago  he  had  the  idea 
that  if  somebody  would  round  up  this 
promising  material  and  present  it  to  the 
Radio  audiences,  it  would  do  two  things 
■ — give  the  young  musician  a  chance  to 
get  to  Broadway  and  give  Broadway  a 
chance  to  hear  new  stuff.  There  was  a 
bit  of  opposition  at  first.  The  skeptics 
thought  it  wouldn't  go  over.  But  Specht 
knew  that  there  was  lots  of  good  new 
music  around  town  that  would  go  over 
big,  given  a  chance.  So  he's  giving  the 
youngsters  their  "breaks."  He  had  been 
collecting  material  for  several  months 
and  he  promises  at  least  two  big  sur- 
prises during  "Opportunity  Hour." 

"There's  one  number  that  the  whole 
country  will  be  singing  inside  of  two 
weeks,"  he  promises,  and  Paul  Specht 
who  has  played  all  the  Broadway  suc- 
cesses for  years  ought  to  know  a  hit 
when  he  hears  it. 


Hadley  Makes  "Find" 

DR.  HENRY  HADLEY,  America's 
foremost  composer-conductor,  who 
regularly  directs  his  own  symphony  or- 
chestra during  the  Gulbransen  Hour 
broadcast  over   station  WABC  and  the 


Columbia  Broadcasting  system  each 
Saturday  night  at  9:30  o'clock,  has  dur- 
ing his  long  career  in  music  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  signs  of  genius  in 
young  people.  An  instance  of  this  is 
his  recent  presentation,  with  the  Man- 
hattan Symphony  orchestra,  of  Ruggiero 
Ricci,  nine-year-old  violinist,  who  was 
hailed  as  a  sensation  by  the  critics. 

Not  only  on  the  concert  stage  has 
Dr.  Hadley  given  unusual  opportunity 
to  capable  child  musicians,  but  during 
his  broadcasts  he  has  also  presented 
several  able  youngsters,  potentially  great 
musicians  of  the  future.  Dr.  Hadley's 
latest  find,  Victor  Tallarico,  twelve,  was 
recently  heard  during  the  Gulbransen 
hour. 

Master  Victor,  born  and  brought  up 
in  New  York  City,  and  a  student  at 
Public  School  43,  has  studied  music  at 
the  Damrosch  School  and  under  Friskin, 
and  his  ability  as  a  pianist  is  attested 
by  two  gold  medals  awarded  him  in  open 
competition  by  the  New  York  Music 
Week  association   in   1928   and   1929. 

During  his  appearance  on  the  Gul- 
bransen program  the  young  pianist  was 
heard  in  two  solo  numbers;  the  spirited 
"Impromptu  in  C  Sharp"  of  Reinhold, 
and  Chopin's  "Waltz  in  E  Minor," 
which,  while  it  differs  greatly  from  most 
similar  Chopin  compositions,  is  an  unu- 
sually sparkling  and  interesting  work. 


SEVERAL  months  ago  Don  Parker 
walked  into  the  studios  of  station 
WAAT  in  Jersey  City,  and  asked  for  an 
audition  of  his  little  four-piece  orchestra. 
This  small  band  of  musicians  played 
well  and  they  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  From  time  to  time  the 
orchestra  was  augmented  and  now  it 
consists  of  eight  pieces  and  is  considered 
about  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
They  are  now  booked  up  at  WAAT 
every  week   day  from   4:30   to   5   p.   m. 


btep  in 

IT  IS  fairly  well  recognized  that  the 
spontaneity  and  wit  of  the  early  days 
of  Radio  were  killed  because  a  few  an- 
nouncers were  indiscreet  in  their  extem- 
poraneous remarks.  In  many  cases  the 
indiscretions  were  due  to  a  lack  of  train- 
ing. But  they  were  responsible  for  the 
order  to  make  notes  ahead  of  time  so  as 
to  avoid  what  was  mildly  put  as  "over- 
stepping." 

These  notes  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "continuity,"  which  con- 
tains every  .word  that  is  to  be  spoken 
over  the  air  in  the  program  to  which  it 
refers.  The  work  of  announcing  almost 
instantly  developed  into  a  mere  parrot- 
ing of  the  type-written  sheets. 

A  new  crop  of  announcers  sought  to 
read  their  personalities  into  the  lines.  A 
few  succeeded — those  who  had  had  ex- 
perience on  the  stage  or  some  other  form 
of  public  appearance.  On  the  whole,  the 
human  element  was  eliminated  and  the 
announcing  became  of  the  cut  and  dried 
variety. 

Today  nearly  every  major  station  in 
the  country  employs  a  staff  of  continuity 
writers,  men  and  women  who  receive 
no  mention  over  the  air  and  very  seldom 
in  the  newspapers. 

In  WOR,  however,  a  new  and  unique 
system  obtains:  Each  announcer  has 
the  opportunity  to  step  into  the  kleig 
lights  surrounding  the  particular  pro- 
gram he  is  introducing  because  he  writes 
the  continuity  himself.  That  is  true  of 
all  of  them  from  Walter  J.  Neff,  the  chief 
announcer,  down  to  the  newest  recruit, 

This,  explains,  too,  why  so  few  of  the 
many  applicants  for  announcerial  posi- 
tions qualify.  The  entire  staff  is  also 
qualified  artistically  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram in  regular  assignments  or  in  emer- 
gencies. 
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CITY  AND  VOICE 
of  Gadsden,  Ala., 
Boast  Inherent  Hospi- 
tality and  Will  to  Serve 
All  of  Their  Friends 


c        fVJBY  Typifies  Real 

SPIRIT  OF  SOUTH 


Known   as    the    "Sweetest   Singers    on    Earth,"    the    Caldwell    Sisters    of    WJBY 

certainly  are  a  credit  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Gadsden 

and  the  station.     Sweet  singers  and  sweet  lookers. 

week  clay  morning;  sport  events,  includ- 
ing in  season  baseball,  football  and  box- 
ing bouts;  dramatic  presentations  twice 
weekly  by  WAPI  players:  WAPI  va- 
riety by  concert  orchestra,  organ  and 
soloists;  educational  periods  sponsored 
by  owners. 

Headliners  on  the  studio  staff  include 
Leon  Cole,  a  baritone  featured  each 
Monday  with  the  concert  orchestra,  Mac 
Shackelford,  a  soprano  who  appears  on 
the  same  programs,  and  Percy  ami 
Henry,  comedians,  who  go  on  the  air  at 
10  o'clock  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays. 


OPENED  only  a  year  ago,  December 
31,  1928,  as  a  5,000  -  watt  station, 
WAPI,  now  at  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
is  just  jumping  ahead  with  its  broadcast- 
ing services  for  the  South  and  DX  fans. 
Two  new  announcers  were  added  to  ros- 
ter of  the  station  staff  last  fall  to  heln 
put  on  the  air  tae  65  hours  of  programs 
offered  each  week  to  listeners  through- 
out the  Southland. 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  features 
offered  from  WAPI  are:  physical  cul- 
ture periods  and  inspirational  talks  each 


By  James  E.  Campbell 

\  WAY  down  in  Alabama  among  the 
il  foot-hills  of  the  famous  Lookoui 
Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  Coosa  river, 
whose  waters  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
lies  the  City  of  Gadsden,  where  in  the 
city  proper  and  surrounding  territory 
over  05,000  people  live  as  one  great  fam- 
ily,  true  blooded  Americans;  live,  wide 
awake  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Southern  hospitality. 

It  was  here  that  a  Gadsden  man,  Chas. 
J.  Black,  got  his  idea  to  start  something, 
and  he  did.  Back  in  the  year  of 
WJBY  made  its  first  bow  to  the  Radio 
world  as  a  small  ten-watt  station  which 
has  grown  until  now  it  ranks  with  many 
of  the  popular  stations  of  the  United 
States.  Hundreds  of  cards  and  letters 
commenting  favorably  on  our  programs 
are  received  every  week  by  the  station, 
which  is  one  reason  why  we  take  so 
much  time  in  arranging  our  programs  to 
suit  the  pleasure  and  tastes  of  our 
listeners. 

Any  kind  of  music  they  wish  to  hear 
we  get  for  them  regardless  of  time  and 
cost.  It  being  our  duty  to  please  our 
listeners  we  put  forth  every  effort  to  do 
just  this,  and  judging  from  the  many 
favorable  comments  we  receive  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  our  efforts  are  highly 
successful  in  the  results. 

The  manager,  James  E.  Campbell, 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  programs  and  the  other 
details  of  station  management.  The 
announcer,  Frank  Hoggard,  with  his 
pleasing  voice  and  manner  has  won 
himself  much  popularity  since  joining 
the  station  staff  a  few  months  ago.  He 
was  formerly  with  WRBT,  of  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina.  The  station  feels 
very  much  gratified  in  securing  the 
services  of  this  man  who  knows  his  mike 
as  well  as  his  listeners. 

Among  the  most  popular  members 
our  artist  staff  is  James  L.  Baily,  devoted 
saxophonist,    who    entertains    with 
crooning  melodies  and  saxophone  blue:. 
Another  popular  artist  is  Richard   Mc- 
Cluney,  known  as  "Dick,"  who  on  the 
air  has  touched  the  hearts  of  many  i 
his  soft  baritone  voice,  singing '"Mammy" 
songs  as  only  Al  Jolson  could  sing  them. 
Much  of  the  success  of  our  programs  is 
due   to    Miss   Lewellyn    Sykes,    talenti  1 
and  capable  staff  pianist,  and  to  Mrs 
E.  Baggette,  who  presides  at  the  ct. 
of  the  mammoth  pipe  organ. 

Joe  McCormack  is  chief  engineer  cf 
the  station.  Reing  brought  up  in  the 
Radio  field  he  devotes  his  whole  time  1 -> 
the  upkeep  and  betterment  of  the  station 
and  in  keeping  it  on  the  air.     . 

Corn  Cobbers  Return 

THE  famous  Corn  Cob  Pipe  club  has 
resumed    its    weekly    meetings 
the     Edgeworth     station,     WRY  A.     at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  Corn  Cob 
club    enjoyed    nationwide    interest    last 
year  over  WRVA,  and  consists  of  a  typ  - 
cal    Virginia    rural    gathering,    with    ol  1 
Virginia  fiddlers,  old  time  dance  music, 
Negro    Spirituals,    anecdotes   and    comic 
specialties.    The  Club  is  presided  o 
by     \nthony    Endne,   an    Old   Timer   in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  meet- 
ings   proeeed    in    an    extremely    informal 
and  extemporaneous  fashion.     Hum 
of   Radio    listeners    importuned   WRV  v. 
to  resume  the  feature. 
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"The  Boys  Be- 
hind the  Mike" 
at  W  R  E  C. 
From  left  to 
right  you  see, 
F.  W.  Roth, 
alias  Doc  Sun- 
shine ;  S.  D. 
Wooten,  direc- 
tor and  an- 
nouncer; H.  P. 
Buddy  He- 
bert,  and  Bob 
Alberty.  Look 
like  a  jolly 
€  r  e  w,  don't 
they? 


GOING  to  school  before  the  Rood  old 
family  loudspeaker  is  quite  the 
.thing  to  do  these  days.  Many  who 
would  not,  through  sheer  inertia,  lack  of 
time,  or  other  reasons,  would  not  other- 
wise carry  on 'their  education  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  keep  their  brain  cells 
active  by  listening  to  the  best  educators 
in  the  country. 

Pioneering  in  the  field  of  education  by 
Radio,  WSB  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  car- 
rying on  regular  courses  of  study  in  His- 
tory, Physics  and  English  literature.  This 
work  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular noon  hour  broadcast  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

The  courses,  offered  under  the  direc- 
tion of  professors  and  departmental 
heads  of  the  state  university  were  begun 


This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  Sales- 
man Sam,  who  performs  before  the 
mike  with  Art  Hays  in  that  feature 
at  WMC.  Real  name  is  Hugh  J. 
Mooney,  and  they  like  him. 


in  November,  and  the  first  term  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  with 
one  lecture  in  each  course  each  week. 
In  announcing  these  courses  university 
authorities  pointed  out  that  while  they 
were  not  comprehensive  in  design  nor 
complete  in  detail,  they  should  be  of 
great  value  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subjects  of  history,  physics  and  liter- 
ature, and  of  especial  interest  to  high 
school  teachers  and  students  throughout 
the  state. 

The  courses  were  offered  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  joint  program  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture  over  WSB  at 
noon  each  day  except  Sunday.  Although 
the  university  does  not  give  credit  for 
those  entering  the  Radio  classes,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school  urge  the  value  of 
the  audition  work  and  give  every  co- 
operation to  those  following  the  work. 
*     *     * 

Another  feature  program  emphasized 
by  WSB  during  November  was  a  series 
of  morning  devotionals,  presenting  lead- 
ing ministers  of  every  denomination  in 
Atlanta  and  the  South.  These  programs 
were  put  on  the  air  from  eight  to  eight 
thirty  each  morning. 

Meridian  Is  On  the  Air 

MERIDIAN,  Mississippi,  is  playing  a 
big  role  in  the  development  of  Ra- 
dio broadcasting  in  the  South  today. 
Moving  its  transmitter  and  studios  from 
Columbus,  WCOC  now  makes  its  head- 
quarters in  Meridian  with  equipment  that 
is  the  latest  development  of  broadcasting 
technique.  Through  the  voice  of  this  pi- 
oneer station  of  Mississippi  come  inter- 
esting and  novel  programs  of  a  wide 
variety,  as  well  as  many  other  service 
features. 

With  its  offices  and  principal  studios 
on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Great 
Southern  hotel,  the  Mississippi  Broad- 
casting company  now  is  better  equipped 
than  ever  for  an  intense  coverage  of  the 
South,  reaching  every  home  in  the  state 
as  well  as  more  distant  points.  Operated 
by  a  large  staff  of  musicians  and  artists 
as  well  as  engineers,  WCOC  uses  two 
principal  studios  and  has  remote  control 
connections  with  several  other  points  in 


Meridian.    The  transmitter  is  located  at 
Mt.  Barton,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

A  visitor  to  the  main  studio  of  the 
station  is  first  ushered  into  the  great  re- 
ception room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
hotel.  From  there  the  way  leads  through 
the  business  offices  where  the  programs  * 
are  drawn  up  and  continuities  outlined. 
Here  the  operator  watches  and  listens  to 
the  programs  being  put  on  in  the  air. 

WCOC  from  its  new  location  broad- 
casts from  the  population  center  of  the 
state.  Operating  on  a  clear  regional 
channel  with  a  wave  length  that  gives 
perfect  daylight  coverage  on  full  time,  it 
reaches  a  great  area  that  is  not  otherwise 
served.  The  slogan  of  the  station  is  in- 
dicative of  its  state-wide  consciousness, 
"Let  us  keep  on  building  Mississippi — 
let  us  keep  on  telling  folks  about  Mis- 
sissippi." 


This  little  lady  contributes  musical 
ability  and  charm  to  the  programs 
at  WFLA.  Katherine  Goss  is  her 
name,  and  she  has  a  large  following 
in  the  region  of  Florida. 
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One  of  Che  oldest  and  most  popular  dance  orchestras  in  Virginia  is  the  proud  boast  of  this  group  of  musicians.    Every 
member  of  the  Old  Dominion  orchestra,  which  is  heard  over  WRVA,  is  a  talented  musician  of  renown. 
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POPULAR  demand  and  subsequent 
popular  support,  financial  and  moral, 
are  responsible  for  the  inauguration 
and  success  of  Radio  station  WJSV, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

With  the  advent  of  Radio  broadcast- 
ing into  general  use  and  popularity,  re- 
quests from  individuals  and  patriotic 
and  fraternal  organizations  began  to 
pour  into  the  offices  of  the  Independent 
Publishing  company  for  the  erection  of 
a  broadcasting  station.  The  sentiment 
was  for  a  station  that  would  operate 
independently  and  on  a  wave  length  and 
with  power  that  would  carry  its  pro- 
grams into   every  corner  of  the  nation. 

In  1926  popular  insistence  became  so 
great  that  the  task  was  shouldered  by 
James  S.  Vance,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Publishing  company.  An- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  company 
would  undertake  construction  of  a 
broadcasting  station  in  the  nation's 
capital,  and  contributions  were  invited 
from    individuals   and    organizations. 

The  project  met  with  immediate  sup- 
port. Contributions  ranging  all  the  way 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  hundred 
dollars  were  received  from  thousands. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  money,  however, 
was  in  amounts  of  from  one  to  five 
dollars. 

In  August  of  1927  the  first  program 
was  put  on  the  air,  with  the  formal 
opening  in  October  of  that  year.  Speak- 
ing on  a  program  which  included  among 
its  luminaries  men  prominent  in  every 
walk  of  life  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Vance  announced  that 
WJSV  was  dedicated  to  "promulgation 
of  the  principles  of  religion,  public  edu- 
cation, fraternalism  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icanism." He  emphasized  that  the  basic 
ideal  of  the  station  would  be  unselfish 
service   to  the   American   people. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  station  has 
carried  so  many  messages  to  the  peo- 
ple from  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. More  than  200  members  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  have  delivered 
addresses  over  WJSV  to  date.  Weekly 
broadcasts  have  been  given  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  such  patriotic  soci- 
eties as  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 


olution, the  Daughters- of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  National  Patriotic 
council.  A  series  of  talks  on  the  work 
of  the  various  government  departments 
and  bureaus  has  been  presented  by 
prominent  chiefs  and  heads  of  such 
branches  of  the  National  government, 
including  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Both  President  Coolidge  and 
President  Hoover  have  been  heard  in 
patriotic  addresses   through   WJSV. 

Since  initiation  of  regular  programs 
over  WJSV,  every  great  issue  with 
which  the  American  people  and  their 
government  have  been  confronted  has 
been  faithfully  and  powerfully  ex- 
pounded by  recognized  authorities  from 
the  studios  of  this  station.  Outstand- 
ing among  these  have  been  farm  relief, 
restricted  immigration,  national  de- 
fense, law  enforcement  and  public  edu- 
cation. 

Programs    from    WJSV    have    been 

heard    in    every   corner    of    the   United 

States,  as  well  as  in  South  America. 
*     *    * 

Berets,  those  trick  black  caps  affected 
by  the  artistic,  are  being  seen  around  the 
NBC  studios  these  days.  Henry  Shope, 
tenor,  was  seen  wearing  one. 


WREC  All  Dressed  Up 

WREC  is  one  of  the  oldest  stations  in 
the  South,  having  got  its  start  eight 
years  ago  as  the  "Most  Powerful  10- 
Watt  Station  in  the  World."  located  at 
Coldwater,  Mississippi.  Incidentally,  this 
was  the  first  station  erected  in  Missis- 
sippi. Many  of  the  old  timers  in  Radio 
will  recall  this  little  station,  as  it  was 
heard  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  many 
provinces  of  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
"Them  were  the  good  old  days  of  real 
sport." 

Times  have  changed,  though,  and  now 
WREC  is  dressed  up  in  magnificent  new 
studio  located  in  "the  South's  Finest 
and  One  of  America's  Best  Hotels," 
Hotel  Peabody,  in  the  heart  of  up-town 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Studios,  offices,  recep- 
tion room,  public  and  private,  and  control 
room  are  located  on  sub-grill  floor  of  the 
Peabody. 

There  are  eleven  on  the  staff.  While 
WREC  has  permanent  16-hour  service 
through  Columbia  Broadcasting  system, 
this  staff  is  kept  busy  developing  and 
presenting  the  principal  local  programs 
heard  in  the  Tri-States  of  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 


Recognized  as  an  artist  of  exceptional  merit,   Bert  Ladd   of  WCOC   is  known 
as    "The    Silver   Voice    of    Dixie."     He    is    seen    with    Miss    Jewel    Shannon,    his 

accompanist. 
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^hriners   Initiate   For   Mike 

KMOX  Broadcasts  Ceremony  for  First  Time  in  History; 

5,000  From  Midwest  Attend 


Blues  is  her  specialty  and  Bemadine 
Hayes  is  her  name.  Discovered  and 
featured  at  KMOX,  she  is  still  heard 
on  programs  from  that  station,  al- 
though she  has  signed  a  contract  with 
Columbia. 


Army  Broadcastiitif 


THE  first  army  broadcasting  studio  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  process 
of  construction  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minne- 
sota, under  the  direction  of  post  officials 
and  Radio  engineers  of  KSTP  at  St. 
Paul.  The  new  studios  will  be  housed  in 
"B"  barracks  at  the  camp  and  work  of 
draping  the  walls,  wiring  the  room,  and 
preparing  amplifiers  and  microphones 
for  broadcasting  were  to  be  completed 
the  first  of  the  year. 

The  new  Fort  Snelling  studios  will  be 
opened  with  a  special  inaugural  program 
by  the  Third  Infantry  band  to  be  broad- 
cast through  KSTP.  Captain  F.  M. 
Dyer  will  be  at  the  microphone.  _ 

Fort  Snelling  is  the  first  post  in  the 
country  to  undertake  a  program  of  Radio 
broadcasting  on  an  extensive  scale  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Dyer,  who  plans  to 
present  all  programs  direct  from  the 
post  studio. 

Kenneth  M.  Hance,  assistant  manager, 
is  directing  the  engineering  staff  of 
KSTP  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
studio  for  Radio  work.  The  main  studio 
will  be  35  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide 
and  in  one  corner,  a  special  announcer's 
studio  is  being  erected,  to  be  used  both 
by  the  announcer  and  by  prominent 
speakers  who  may  visit  Fort  Snelling 
from  time  to  time. 

Captain  Dyer,  who  will  act  in  the 
capacity  of  announcer  during  all  the 
programs  of  the  band,  is  entering  his 
fourth  year  of  Radio  work.  He  is  the 
only  commissioned  officer  _  who  serves 
regularly  as  announcer  during  the  pres- 
entation of  Army  programs.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas  and 
practiced  law  in  Houston  for  nine  years 
before  entering  the  service. 


By  Donald  Burchard 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Shrinedom  an  initiation  ceremony  of 
that  body  was  broadcast  when  KMOX 
went  on  the  air  November  30  from  the 
Fox  theatre  in  St.  Louis  with  the  full 
ceremonial,  including  a  description  of 
the  parade  through  the  city  streets. 

Arrangements  for  this  history-making 
broadcast  were  negotiated  between  Theo 
R.  Appel,  Illustrious  Potentate  of  Moo- 
lah Temple,  St.  Louis,  and  Noble  George 
Junkin,  managing  director  of  KMOX, 
and  Noble  Harry  Greenman,  manager 
of  the  Fox  theatre  in  that  city. 

The  broadcast  opened  at  12  p.  m. 
(Central  Standard  Time)  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Shriners'  parade,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Shrine  and  initiates  marched 
from  the  Moolah  temple  to  the  Fox 
theatre.  In  the  parade  were  the  Shrine 
band,  Drill  team,  Moolah  Temple  chant- 
ers, the  drum  corps,  and  approximately 
5,000  Shriners. 

Immediately  following  the  initiation 
ceremonial  there  was  a  program  of 
entertainment  especially  arranged  and 
selected  for  the  Shrine.  During  the  cere- 
monial initiates  enacted  a  number  of 
small  dramas  which  were  described  in 
their  entirety  by  Noble  George  Junkin. 
These  dramas  revealed  to  the  Radio 
audience  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Shrinedom  the  actual  facts  that  take 
place  within  the  realms  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine. 

Those  Shriners  living  at  distant  points 
and  unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies  thus 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  part,  before 
their  loudspeakers.  To  the  world  at 
large  the  program  offered  a  new  and 
novel  entertainment,  instructive,  impres- 
sive, and  amusing  in  places.  Six  hundred 
thousand  Shriners  throughout  the  nation 
were  notified  of  the  broadcast. 

A  musical  program  of  many  beautiful 
selection's  by  the  Moolah  Temple  Grand 
orchestra,  the  Temple  band,  and  the  Fox 
theatre  Jazzmanians  followed  the  initia- 


Blind,  but  the  happiest  man  in  St. 
Paul,  Dr.  Francis  Richter  rejoices  iii 
his  organ  work,  from  jazz  to  sym- 
phony, at  KSTP.  Made  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Vienna,  recently. 


The  voice  of  Francis  Kadow  is  a 
familiar  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Kadow  chief  announcer  of  that  fast- 
growing  station,  WOMT^but  with  his 
boundless  ambition  is  doing  big 
things.  A  pair  of  pliers  and  a  screw 
driver  are  his  playmates  when  he 
isn't  before  the  mike,  and  no  job  is 
too  big  or  too  small  if  it  promises  to 
make  WOMT  a  bigger  and  better 
station. 

tion.  The  finest  talent  available  in  St. 
Louis  appeared  during  the  two  hour 
program.  Illustrious  potentates  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Shrine  journeyed  to  St.  Louis 
from  all  over  the  country  to  attend  this 
initiation,  many  of  them  making  the  trip 
by  airplane.  More  than  fifty  other  broad- 
casting stations  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
participated  in  the  great  chain  hookup 
from  KMOX. 

Madame  Cutters  Genus 

Up  EMS  OF  MUSIC"  is  the  very  ap- 
vJ  propriate  title  selected  by  Madame 
Belle  Forbes  Cutter,  for  the  program 
featuring  her  weekly  from  WBBM  on 
Wednesday  evenings. 

Musical  numbers  used  by  Madame 
Cutter  during  these  programs  •are  taken 
from  a  special  classification  in  her  ex- 
tensive musical  library. 

Madame  Cutter,  whose  excellent  so- 
prano voice  had  much  to  do  with  down- 
ing the  old  prejudice  against  sopranos 
on  the  air,  is  well  qualified  to  draw 
fine  lines  in  classifying  certain  musical 
works  as  "Gems."  Besides  having  been 
heard  regularly  from  leading  Radio  sta- 
tions for  the  past  six  years,  she  has 
made  a  real  place  for  herself  in  the 
hall  of  fame  of  concert  singers. 
*     *     * 

Pat  Barnes,  announcer  and  enter- 
tainer at  WGN,  has  resumed  his 
Thursday  Night  broadcasts  of  his  own 
programs. 

The  storm  of  applause  and  cry  of 
"More!"  that  followed  "The  Rookie" 
has  prompted  Mr.  Barnes  to  begin  an- 
other series.  Though  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  continuous  theme  through 
the  broadcasts,  they  will  be  much  in 
the  intimate  tone  of  the  rookie  story. 
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This  jolly  group  of  girl  musicians  are  heard  from  the  Good   Will  station,  WIL,  St.  Louis.     Ethel  Arnold,  their  director, 
calls  them  the  Afternoon  Merry  Makers,   and  when  they  make   merry   the   dials   match    up   with   the   WIL  combination. 


Ill 

CONFINEMENT  behind  the  prison 
bars  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a  man  is  an  outcast.  Three  inmates^  of 
the-  Ohio  state  penitentiary,  Marion 
•-Slim"  Webb,  murderer,  and  Tommy 
Vallee  and  Harry  Dillehay,  sentenced 
for  lesser  crimes,  have  found  that  Radio 
gives  them  "wings  like  an  angel."  Bleak 
stone'  walls  shut  them  off  from  the 
world,  but  every  Monday  evening  their 
voices  go  out  over  the  air  into  _  the 
homes  of  more  fortunate  persons  in  a 
reminder  that  those  in  the  steel  cells 
are  fellowmen. 

Vallee's  tenor  voice  crooning 
"Honey,"  "Weary  River"  and  other 
favorite  songs  has  won  him  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and  the 
popular  title  of  "the  silver  tenor."  Webb 
and  Dillehay  are  announcers  on  the 
regular  Monday  night  penitentiary  pro- 
gram broadcast  over  station  WAIU, 
Columbus,   from  7:25   to  8:30  p.  m. 

In  addition,  the  sermons  of  Webb, 
prison  evangelist,  are  heard  when  the 
broadcasts  of  the  penitentiary  Commun- 
ity church  go  on  the  a_ir  every  other 
Sunday  morning.  Webb,  whose  whole 
life  prior  to  imprisonment  was  spent 
at  the  race  tracks,  expects  to  enter 
evangelistic  work,  if  ever  pardoned  from 
the  penitentiary. 

Around  the  state  of  Ohio,  Tommy 
Vallee  is  now  almost  as  well  known 
as  Rudy  Vallee,  current  idol  of  the  great 
American  flapper.  "Vagabond  Lover" 
is  one  of  Tommy's  big  numbers  and  it 
is  also  a  favorite  selection  of  Rudy's. 

When  not  broadcasting.  Vallee  is  busy 
composing  new  melodies  and  studying 
orchestral  work.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  broadcasting  committee  that  ar- 
ranges each  week's  program.  Vallee 
also  plays  on  the  baseball  team. 

"Slim"  Webb  and  Harry  Dillehay 
alternate  each  week  as  announcers  on 
the   penitentiary  programs. 

Webb,  sentenced  to  Hfe  for  the  slay- 
ing of  Racing  Judge  F.  W.  Gerhardy, 
devoted  himself  to  religious  and  wel- 
fare endeavors,  and  soon  after  he  entered 


the  penitentiary  became  prison  evangelist 
and  member  of  the  board  of  the  Com- 
munity church,  established  in  1926. 

Dillehay  studies  each  number  that  is 
to  be  broadcast  and  gathers  all  the  inter- 
esting data  to  be  used.  Then  he  writes 
a  paragraph  which  will  bring  to  the 
Radio  fans  an  interesting  bit  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  each  future  program. 

Dillehay  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
approval  and  assistant  secretary  to  War- 
den Thomas.  He  has  a  distinct  and 
pleasant  Radio  voice,  as  evidenced  by 
commendation  from  station  managers 
and  his  unseen  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  Monday  evening 
and  alternate  Sunday  morning  broad- 
casts, a  miniature  program  is  broadcast 
each  lunch  hour  between  12:15  and  12:30 
by  the  54-piece  prison  band.  The  major- 
ity of  the  band  members  possessed  no 
knowledge  of  music  when  admitted  to 
the  penitentiary  but  expressed  a  desire 
to  learn  and  were  given  the  opportunity. 

Friendly  Spirit  Is 

Rule,  Slogan  at  WIL 

IN  THIS  day  of  slogans  one  hears 
of  many  ideals  for  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Of  these  perhaps  none  is  so 
real  or  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as 
that  of  WIL,  "The  Friendly  Station." 
Under  the  active  leadership  of  William 
Ellsworth,  managing  director  of  this  St. 
Louis  station,  the  programs  and  in  fact 
the  very  atmosphere  emanating  from  its 
studios  is  friendly  service. 

Organized  first  by  L.  A.  Benson  as 
station  WEB  in  September,  1922,  the 
call  letters  were  later  changed  to  WIL. 
Although  under  the  ruling  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  commission  only  100  watts 
are  used  during  the  evening  hours,  and 
250  watts  during  the  day.  the  Friendly 
Station  has  an  unusually  large  audience 
and  an  enviable  reputation.  Last 
August  WIL  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  St.  Louis  station  to  serve  as  a 
key  station  for  a  national  hookup,  pre- 
senting an  entire  evening  program  for 
the  network  of  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing   company. 

William    Ellsworth,   the   managing  di- 


rector, is  a  graduate  lawyer  and  has  also 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  field 
of  exploration.  He  is  widely  known  as 
a  sports  announcer.  In  his  work  at 
WIL  he  has  built  up  a  splendid  staff  of 
artists  that  is  popular  with  thousands. 

L.  A.  Benson,  founder  of  the  station, 
is  president  of  the  Missouri  Broadcast- 
ing corporation,  which  operates  WIL. 
Mr.  Benson  has  been  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Radio  broadcasting  in  St. 
Louis,  having  built  and  established 
KFyE,  now  KWK,  as, well  as  WIL. 

Year  by  year  during  the  eight  years 
that  WIL  has  been  on  the  air  its  circle 
of  listeners  has  widened  and  become 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  station.  The 
slogan,  "The  Friendry  Station,"  has 
been  more  than  a  slogan.  It  has  grown 
into  a  subtle  spirit  of  station  individual- 
ity. The  entertainers  feel  it.  They  im- 
part this  feeling  through  their  instru- 
ments and  their  voices,  and  thus  the 
friendly  station  has  cultivated  a  friendly 
audience. 

Two  Sets  Is  Solution 

OXK  family,  the  members  of  which 
are  consistent  Radio  listeners,  has 
solved  the  problem  that  arises  in  many 
homes  over  the  question  of  which  sta- 
tion shall  be  listened  to  each  evening. 

In  a  letter  to  WENR,  J.  R.  Bascom, 
3719  Fast  74th  Street.  Chicago,  claims 
the  honor  for  his  family  being  the  tirst 
"two  set  family"  in  the  United  States. 
His  letter,  in  part,  is  as  follows:  "Ever 
since  we  had  our  first  receiving  set. 
there  have  always  been  little  arguments 
about  which  station  we  would  tune  in 
during  an  evening.  My  wife  like-  one 
kind  of  programs,  I  like  another:  and 
our  four  children  are  divided  equally, 
two  with  their  mother  and  two  with 
me.  As  we  have  a  rather  large  apart- 
ment, I  determined  that  the  best  way 
to  settle  all  controversy  was  to  buy 
another  Radio  set.  Now.  when  the 
whole  family  is  home  at  night,  we  have 
two  programs  going  in  different  parts 
of  the  apartment  and  we  thus  have  a 
choice  that  eliminate-  one  oi  the  first 
family  arguments  that  broadcasting 
started  " 
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Tea  Time 


Baby  Peggy  is  growing  up,  as  her  photograph  shows.    Here  she  is  at  the  WJR 

Studios  with  Uncle  Neal.    Peggy  is  at  the  right  while  Suzanne  Snyder,  daughter 

of  Carl  Snyder,  manager  of  the  Book  Cadillac  hotel,  is  on  the  left. 


He's  An  Organist  But 
Posies  All  Know  Him 

By  Ada  Florence  Lyon 

JACK  L'ECUYER,  you  pronounce  his 
name  Lake-wee-ay,  it's  French,  is 
known  to  his  Radio  audience  for  his 
sympathetic  organ  interpretations  of 
their  favorite  songs.  The  many  who 
have  written  to  him  have  discovered, 
too,  that  he's  not  only  an  organist.  For 
one  thing,  he's  an  enthusiastic  gardener 
and  can  coax  the  shyest  plants  to  bloom. 
He  likes  to  try  hard  ones  that  nobody 
else  can  make  flourish. 

Some  of  the  Radio  fans  who  have 
written  to  him  have  discovered  this  and 
he  has  received  seeds  and  plants  from  all 
over  the  globe.  In  New  Zealand  lives 
an  especial  Radio  friend  of  his,  who 
heard  Jack  playing  from  KFEQ,  St. 
Joseph.  After  some  correspondence,  the 
New  Zealand  friend  sent  him  rare  seeds 
and  asked  in  return  copies  of  Radio 
Digest.   These  were  duly  forwarded. 

Unusual  iris  plants  came  to  Jackfrom 
Alaska,  from  a  man  who  is  running  a 
blue  fox  farm  on  an  island  there.  He 
asked  for  six  gallons  of  Missouri 
sorghum,  which  were  sent  in  October 
and  reached  him  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas.  Yet  Jack's  music  had  reached  him 


instantaneously.  Strangely  enough,  the 
check  with  which  Jack's  distant  friend 
paid  for  sorghum  and  the  long  haul  was 
the  only  one  on  an  Alaskan  bank  which 
had  ever  gone  through  the  local  clearing- 
house. 

Birds  and  flowers,  that  spells  Jack 
L'Ecuyer,  for  he's  more  than  half  poet, 
as  the  many  who  listen  to  his  organ 
programs  can  testify.  As  for  birds,  a 
canary,  also  named  Jack,  has  assisted  in 
his  programs  for  two  years.  Jack  perches 
before  the  mike  and  joins  in  occasional 
tunes  every  day  except  during  the 
moulting  season  and  then  he's  too  sad  at 
losing  his  feathers  even  to  peep.  It 
sounds  fishy,  but  he  invariably  joins  in 
songs  about  home  and  mother.  He,  too, 
is  perhaps  a  poet. 

But  the  poetry  of  both  the  Jacks  is  not 
that  of  Browning,  nor  that  of  the  queer 
modern  poets.  It's  the  poetry  that  every- 
body can  understand. 

That's  why  Jack  L'Ecuyer  receives 
lovely  shells  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  and  even  a  baby  sealskin  made 
into  a  rug.  That's  why  a  girl  in  Halifax 
wrote  each  week  for  more  than  a  year 
requesting  a  number  and  why  a  telegram 
came  every  Sunday  evening  for  a  like 
period  from  Montrose,  Colo.,  with  a  spe- 
cial request.  But  Jack  doesn't  like  to  be 
called  a  poet,  even  by  his  friends. 


Gossip  From  WOC 

From  WOC  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  comes 
a  snappy,  gossipy  letter  signed  by  Marigold 
Cassin.  Reams  have  been  written  about  the 
editorial  blue  pencil,  but  on  this  occasion 
Miss  Cassin's  letter  was  such  a  good  story 
we  decided  to  print  it  "as  is."  And  here  it  is. 

By  Marigold  Cassin 

IF  YOU  want  a  name  for  this,  you 
might  call  it  "Tea-Time  Tales,"  or 
"Static,"  or  something  like  that — because 
that's  about_  what  it  will  turn  out  to  be. 
You  know,  just  a  little  idle  gossip  about 
us  and  ours. 

In  the  first  place,  we've  had  a  number 
of  changes  in  our  staff.  No  more  will 
Radio  fans  tune 
to  1000  to  hear 
the  burr  of  Pe- 
ter MacArthur. 
He  has  coldly 
and  deliberately 
turned  his  back 
on  his  old  cro- 
nies in  favor  of 
Station  KFLV 
at  Rockford, 
Illinois.  Pete  is 
the  new  studio 
director  there, 
and  if  you  ever 
saw  a  change  in 
anybody  in  your 
life,  you  should 
see  HIM.  He 
used  to  come 
dragging  in  here 
when    he     got  Mangold 

good  and  ready  (except  for  .the  days 
when  duty  called  him  early),  but  I  have 
it  on  excellent  authority,  that  he  arrives 
on  his  new  job  bright  and  early.  And 
they  say,  too,  that  he's  lost  some  of  his 
"ishka-bibble"  in  favor  of  a  lot  of  dig- 
nity. Ah,  me!  where  is  Radio  headed, 
when  they  take  our  most  genial  per- 
sonalities and  make  business  men  out 
of  them? 

In  Pete's  place,  more  or  less,  we  have 
none  other  than  Richard  Wells.  We 
rescued  Dick  for  the  world  of  Radio, 
transplanting  him,  or  swiping  him,  or 
something,  from  a  neighboring  station. 
We're  now  waiting  for  his  public  to  kiss 
him  or  kill  him!  (They  always  do  one 
or  the  other,  you  know.  That's  what 
makes  the  game  so  interesting — you 
have  to  work  like  everything  to  escape 
being  killed!)  Anyway,  we're  having  a 
lot  of  fun  with  Dick,  kidding  him  about 
his  lengthy  telephone  conversations  and 
his  letters  from  his  "Enamourata,"  (par- 
don me,  that  should  be  plural!)  and 
so  on. 

Another  addition  is  Andrew  Petersen, 
now  assistant  to  our  Edgar  Twamley, 
studio  director.  I  don't  dare  send  you 
Andy's  picture!  Why  they  don't  get  a 
move  on  and  perfect  television,  I  don't 
know.  But  I  DO  know,  if  they'd  let  a 
woman  work  on  it  for  a  while,  she'd  DO 
something,  if  only  to  let  the  feminine 
Radio  world  catch  a  glimpse  of  Andy. 
We're  going  to  put  a  dress  suit  on  him 
some  of  these  Saturday  nights,  and  send 
him  down  to  the  Capitol  theatre  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  just  so  he  can  stand 
in  the  spot  light!  As  I  said,  I  don't  dare 
send  you  his  picture.  He's  married,  and 
I'd  sure  hate  to  be  the  cause  (innocently) 
of  any  family  feud,  and  I  know  that's 
what  would  happen,  if  the  girls  got 
TOO  busy  with  pen  and  ink. 

One  of  our  best  eligibles  got  away 
from  us,  not  long  ago,  when  our  engi- 
neer, Reed  Snyder,  beat  it  up  to  Cedar 
Rapids  or  some  place,  and  came  back 
"for  better  or  worse."  We  had  a  shower 
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The  WTMJ  Pied  Pipers  are  musical  men  who  lead  Radio  listeners  through  the  Land  of  Good  Entertainment  in  a  daily 
noonday  program   of  popular  selections.    Like  the   famous    Piper   of   old,    they    dole    out   syncopated    rhythms    that    are 

irresistible  to  everyone,  young  and  old. 


for  them,  I  might  add,  ending  with  a 
paper  sack  full  of  pennies  which  we 
broke,  showering  the  coppers  all  over 
the  two  of  them.  (Radio  party  planners, 
please  note,  at  no  extra  charge.  Free 
suggestion!)  But  we  girls  resigned  our- 
selves to  our  fate,  since  we  like  his  wife. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Paul  Loyet,  the 
chief  mogul  of  the  gadgets  in  the  control 
and  operating  rooms,  has  a  new  hobby? 
He  got  a  beautiful  sun-tan  for  himself 
this  summer  playing  golf,  and  it  looks  as 
though  it  had  gotten  to  be  a  bad  habit. 
For  he's  developed  a  mania  for  barn- 
yard golf,  now  that  he  doesn't  visit  the 
links  any  more.  Any  noon,  you  can 
shout  out  of  the  operating  room  window, 
and  he'll  answer  you  from  far  below  (or 
throw  a  horseshoe  at  you!),  and  you'll 
know  just  where  he  is.  That's  a  great 
comfort  to  Hazel  (Mrs.  Loyet,  by  the 
way). 

Oh,  yes!  Today  is  Edgar  Twamley's 
birthday.  All  the  gang  threatened  to  kiss 
him  and  he  nearly  mobbed  them,  single 
handed  and  alone.  (Admirers  of  cave- 
men, the  line  forms  to  the  left.)  (I  just 
added  that  birthday  stuff  because  he 
thinks  he's  smart,  having  one  and  nearly 
getting  away  with  nobody  knowing  it.) 

Remember  Herb  Heuer,  the  Chief  of 
the  Vagabonds?  He's  gone  on  a  diet. 
Can  you  imagine?  Not  the  regular 
eighteen  day  diet — oh,  no!  that's  too 
ordinary.  Herb's  is  different!  He  diets 
for  two  days  at  a  stretch,  and  then  fills 
up  on  chicken! 

Let's  see,  that  disposes  of  the  men  in 
the  field,  doesn't  it?  We  girls  aren't  sup- 
posed to  gossip  about  each  other,  but 
I'll  tell  you  a  little,  anyway.  Our  nice 
Molly  Gobble  (who  mothers  every  last 
one  of  us,  and  efficiently,  too)  has  come 
back  from  a  trip  to  Colorado.  She  and  I 
have  the  nicest  gab-fests!  You  see,  I 
was  out  there  a  couple  of  summers  ago, 
and  I've  never  quite  recovered.  Ever 
been  there?  Well,  Molly  and  I  talk  all 
the  time  about  Estes  Park  and  Pike's 
Peak,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  feel 
very  superior — that  is,  we  DID  feel 
superior,  until  Twamley  got  one  over 
on  us  by  taking  HIS  vacation  in  Cali- 
fornia! And  now,  every  time  we  start  to 
say,  "Wasn't  so  and  so  wonderful  in 
Colorado?"  Edgar  pokes  his  nose  in  the 
air,  and  says,  "But  you  should  see  Cali- 
fornia!" (By  golly,  I  hope  I  can  go  to 
EUROPE  next  year!  Then  we'll  see 
what  we'll  see  about  this  vacation  con- 
versation.  Won't  I  squelch  him  though!) 

Well,  there's  something  about  every- 
body but  yours  truly,  and  since  I'm  not 


telling     anybody     anything    about     me, 
that's  out  anyway. 

In  general,  things  are  moving  along 
very  nicely  here.  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  we  came  close  to  losing 
most  of  the  male  members  of  our  staff, 
not  so  long  ago.  The  fellows  were  erect- 
ing our  new  aerial,  and  had  one  end 
fastened  in  place,  were  hoisting  the  other 
end  into  position  when  it  broke,  and  it 
nearly  finished  all  of  them.  Paul  and 
Reed  were  up  on  the  "cat-walk"  a  couple 
hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  where  they 
went  in  such  a  hurry,  I  can't  figure  out 
yet.  But  Edgar  sprinted  several  hundred 
feet,  in  nothing,  flat!  I  DO  know  that. 
There  were  no  bad  results,  however, 
since  all  that  was  broken  was  one  win- 
dow. (If  I  may  be  permitted  a  wise- 
crack, I'd  call  that  a  mighty  lucky 
break!) 

We  have  added  the  "Stradella  Musi- 
cians" and  the  "Hawkeye  Ensemble"  to 
our  group  of  natives.  They  entertain 
regularly,  and  I'll  ship  you  a  photo  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  their  modest  selves 
to  have  some  taken. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  redecorat- 
ing of  the  studios,  and  moving  of  ohr 
office  (maybe,  on  the  latter)  and  a  few 
new  and  interesting  programs  on  which 
we  are  working. 

By  the  way,  in  closing,  may  I  ask  a 
favor?  If  you  print  this,  do  try  to  keep 
a  copy  of  Radio  Digest  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Dick  Wells!  It  would  ruin 
his  whole  day,  because  he  thinks  every- 
thing I  write  is  rotten! 

73s,  Marigold. 


He's  Lion  But  "Real" 

BOB  MacGIMSEY,  the  harmony 
whistler  whose  introduction  to  the 
Radio  world  a  few  weeks  ago  brought  a 
flood  of  comment  acclaiming  him  the 
novelty  musical  surprise  of  the  season, 
has  returned  to  Empire  Builders,  where 
he  made  his  debut. 

Despite  the  fact  that  MacGimsey  is 
being  lionized  wherever  he  goes,  he 
takes  his  musical  gift  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  still  seems  more  happy  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  192:3  with 
first  honors  than  that  his  "harmony 
whistling"  both  mystifies  and  thrills  sci- 
entists and  musicians  alike. 

He  might  still  be  known  only  as  a 
brilliant  young  lawyer  of  Lake  Provi- 
dence, La.,  if  he  had  not  stopped  at  a 
friend's  home  one  day  when  Gene  Aus- 
tin, tenor,  was  there.  Austin  brought 
MacGimsey  north  to  add  his  unusual 
three-part  whistling  to  the  Blue  Heaven 
record. 

Since  then  the  versatile  young  man 
has  steadily  attracted  more  attention, 
until  recently  he  was  booked  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company  as  a  nov- 
elty number  for  an  Empire  Builders  pro- 
gram. He  was  in  New  York  at  the  time 
making  a  series  of  solo  records  for  Vic- 
tor, as  well  as  the  obligato  to  Gene  Aus- 
tin and  Nat  Shilkret  records. 

In  addition  to  his  unusual  whistling. 
MacGimsey  pla3's  virtually  every  known 
kind  of  instrument  by  ear  and  specializes 
in  pipe  organ,  piano  and  saxophone — 
which  he  can  also  play  by  note. 


This  picture  of 
Jack  L'Ecuyer, 
organist  at 
KFEQ,  might 
have  been  tak- 
en in  his  gar- 
den, for  Jack 
is  an  enthus- 
iast about  his 
posies,  and 
knows  them  by 
their  first 
names. 


m 


Lucky   Boys !      That's   what   this   trio   ought   to   be   called   instead   of   the   King 

Taste  Trio.     They  were  good   and  admitted  it,   but   few  others   did  until  they 

stumbled  into  a  tryout  at  WLW  just  when  the  sponsors  of  the  King  Taste  Night 

club  were  present.     Now  they're  there 


Blind  Organist  Is 


RADIO,  listeners  need  not  be  sorry  for 
Dr.  Francis  Richter,  blind  organist 
of  KSTP  at  St.  Paul.  He's  not  a  bit 
sorry  for  himself  because  he's  blind  and 
has  been  from  the  time  he  was  just  a 
small  baby.  He's  happy,  happy  because 
he  has  been  able  to  receive  a  college  edu- 
cation and  do  the  thing  he  most  wanted 
to  do,  study  the  organ  and  master  it. 

Dr.  Richter  has  been  the  KSTP  staff 
organist  since  May  of  1929  and  in  that 
time  he  hasn't  once  repeated  any  number 
except  requests  he  receives.  He  has  the 
largest  musical  library  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  consisting  of 
2,600  numbers,  and  he's  putting  more 
selections  into  Braille. 

He  and  Mrs.  Richter  spend  all  their 
spare  moments  working  on  numbers, 
setting  them  into  Braille.  Mrs.  Richter 
dictates  and  Mr.  Richter  works  on  the 
Braille  machine,  which  is  somewhat  like 
a  typewriter,  with  two  sets  of  keys,  one 
for  the  notes  and  one  for  the  words. 

Dr.  Richter,  who  has  an  education 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  college  graduate, 
speaks  four  languages  besides  English. 
He  has  studied  in  Europe  under  some  of 
the  great  masters.  In  Vienna  he  worked 
with  Joseph  Labor  and  Karl  Goldmark. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  he  started 
learning  to  play  the  piano.  At  thirteen 
he  could  play  the  pipe  organ. 

He  is  never  late.  Only  twice  in  thirty 
years  has  he  been  over  a  minute  late  to 
a  concert,  both  times  in  Portland,  Ore. 
On  each  occasion  he  had  to  cross  a 
drawbridge  opened  to  let  barges  pass. 
That  made  him  two  minutes  late  for 
each  concert. 

In  his  Radio  programs,  Dr.  Richter 
doesn't  stick  to  the  classics.  In  fact,  he 
thinks  that  jazz  is  educating  the  youth 


of  today.  He  changes  perhaps  on  one 
program  from  the  popular  song  hit, 
"Louise,"  to  the  "Rhapsody  No.  2"  by 
Liszt.  This  often  happens  on  his  re- 
quest programs. 

So  Radio  listeners  need  not  feel  sorry 
for  Dr.  Richter,  for  he's  one  of  the  hap- 
piest, if  not  the  happiest,  man  in  St.  Paul, 
always  working  under  the  handicap  that 
has  brought  him  so  many  pleasures. 
*     *     * 

Bobby  Brown,  production  manager 
of  the  WBBM  Air  Theater,  Chicago,  is 
spending  several  hours  each  week  in 
the  public  library  looking  up  casts  of 
old  musical  comedies  in  old  newspaper 
files. 

Brown  uses  this  information  in  pre- 
paring the  Auburn  Musical  Comedy 
memories  program,  a  weekly  feature 
of  WBBM  every  Saturday  evening. 
Formerly  only  a  fifteen  minute  feature, 
this  program  has  been  extended  to  a 
half  hour  by   popular   request. 

Artists  Write  Hits 

WHILE  Radio  programs  are  indebted 
to  popular  music  for  a  great  many 
of  the  features  presented,  the  debt  is 
not  allowed  to  go  unpaid.  Artists  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  company's 
Chicago  studios  have  contributed  more 
than  their  share  to  the  popular  "hits." 
Ted  Fiorito,  conductor  of  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  hotel  orchestra,  with  such 
familiar  compositions  as  "Laugh,  Clown, 
Laugh,"  "Dreamer  of  Dreams,"  "When 
Lights  Are  Low"  and  many  others,  and 
Walter  Blaufuss,  with  his  ever-popular 
"Your  Eyes  Have  Told  Me  So,"  lead 
the  list,  which  also  includes  such  well- 
known  composers  of  popular  melodies  as 
Vic  Young  and  Nat  Natalie,  J.  Oliver 
Riehl,  "Whitey"  Bergquist,  Harry 
Kogen  and  others  who  have  scored  a 
number  of  successes  in  the  past  few 
years. 


LEADERS  in  American  agriculture 
are  on  the  faculty  of  the  first  Radio 
college  of  co-operative  marketing, 
which  holds  its  classes  through  the 
microphone  of  WENR. 

The  idea  of  this  college  was  created 
and  developed  by  "Farmer"  Rusk,  who 
is  the  WENR  agricultural  expert.  Co- 
operating with  him  are  agricultural  col- 
leges; the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
association  and  its  affiliated  co-operative 
live  stock  commission  associations;  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  federation;  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  association,  and 
other    agricultural    agencies. 

The  school  has  a  regular  curriculum 
which  is  designed  to  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  managers  of  live  stock,  shipping 
associations,  students  in  agricultural 
colleges  and  high  schools,  breeders  of 
live  stock,  and  farmers  generally.  Classes 
are  presented  each  Tuesday  evening  at 
7:15  p.  m.  (CST)  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Rusk. 

Among  those  who  take  part  are: 
C.  B.  Denman,  Federal  Farm  board; 
S.  H.  Thompson,  president,  American 
Farm  Bureau  federation;  Prof.  H.  W. 
Mumford,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois;  Earl  C.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
association;  D.  L.  Swanson,  manager, 
Chicago  Producers  Commission  asso- 
ciation; C.  G.  Randle,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Prof.  H.  P.  Rusk,  Head 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Ray  Miller,  director 
live  stock  marketing,  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural association;  Phil  Evans,  director 
publicity,  Chicago  Producers  Commis- 
sion association,  and  W.  H.  Settle, 
chairman  of  National  Farmers'  Grain 
corporation. 

WCCO  Trio  Is 

THE  St.  Paul  Radio  trio,  known  to 
thousands  as  Jerry,  Irene  and  Fred, 
who  entertain  from  the  studios  of 
WCCO  every  Saturday  morning  with  a 
request  program  have  achieved  such 
popularity  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
refuse  telephone  calls  because  the  traf- 
fic became  so  heavy  as  to  tie  up  the 
downtown  exchange. 

Jerry  Harrington  is  the  "Little  Irish 
Tenor"  and  Irene  Harris  accompanies 
him  on  the  piano  and  provides  vocal 
harmony  for  his  lyric  voice.  Fred  Laws, 
St.  Paul  manager  of  WCCO,  has  a 
prominent  part  in  the  program  with 
commentaries  on  the  numbers. 

Irene  and  Jerry  started  their  Saturday 
morning  broadcasting  several  months 
ago,  and  since  that  time  they  have  estab- 
lished a  record  as  mail  getters.  Irene 
and  Jerry,  according  to  Fred,  have  more 
faithful  correspondents  in  the  Northwest 
than  a  Hollywood  movie  star  in  a  girl's 
boarding  school.  When  they  first 
started  to  broadcast,  request  numbers 
were  accepted  over  the  telephone.  The 
telephone  traffic  became  so  heavy,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
it,  and  have  all  requests  come  in  by  mail. 

Recently  Jerry  celebrated  his  birthday 
over  the  air,  and  was  the  recipient  of  in- 
numerable boxes  of  candy,  cakes,  cook- 
ies, pickles,  jam  jelly  and  baked  beans. 

Just  where  the  applause,  crowd  noise 
and  other  special  effects  heard  in  this 
program  come  from  Fred  refuses  to  tell, 
maintaining  that  they  are  special  and 
secret  stage  devices  developed  by  him 
in  the  days  when  he  traveled  with  the 
original  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  company. 
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please  Mr.  Farmer,  WD  AY  Aim 


FARGO,  North  Dakoto  Station  is 
oldest  broadcaster  in  the   West. 
Founded  in  May,  1922,  it  has  consis- 
tently sought  to  serve  the  Farmer.     If 
its  programs  please  others,  that  is  fine, 
but  incidental. 

By  Charles  G.  Burke 

WDAY,  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
doesn't  go  in  for  slogans. 

But  well  it  might.  There  are  a  variety 
which  tit  it.  For  instance,  you  might  call 
it  "The  Voice  of  Agriculture."  Or 
there's  "The  Farmer's  Friend."  Still  an- 
other is  "The  Air  Newspaper  of  the 
Land  of  Farms." 

For  WDAY  is  all  of  them. 

WDAY,  the  oldest  Radio  station  in 
the  northwest— founded  in  May,  1922,  is 
the  farmers'  friend.  All  of  its  programs 
are  built  with  the  farmers  who  inhabit 
the  vast  area  it  serves  in  mind.  Each 
is  designed  to  give  a  maximum  of  enter- 
tainment or  information  to  the  farmer. 
It  the  programs  please  the  folks  who 
i  eside  in  Fargo,  WDAY's  home  city,  or 
other  towns  in  the  community,  that  is 
purely  incidental. 

And  among  the  entertainers  from 
WDAY  are  such  friends  of  the  farmer 
as  the  Go-Far  Old  Timer,  a  real  old 
tuner  who  plays  old  time  music.  In  real 
life  the  Old  Timer  is  Charles  J.  Onan, 
a  real  farmer  of  near  Sabin,  Minn.  He 
knows  the  type  of  songs  his  farmer 
friends  like — and  plays  and  sings  them. 

Another  favorite  with  the  thousands 
in  WDAY's  farm  audience  is  WDAY's 
studio  trio,  headed  by  Norman  Ostby, 
violinist.  The  trio  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  violin,  a  saxophone  and  a  piano, 
its  repertoire  includes  popular,  semi- 
classical  and  classical  selections  and  its 
appeal  is  widespread.  Hundreds  of  let- 
lers  weekly  attest  the  popularity  of 
the  trio. 

WDAY's  informational  side  is  exten- 
sive. For  instance,  there  are  the  fre- 
quent weather  reports  and  forecasts,  all 
important  to  the  farmer  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  In  the  winter  there  are  special 
live  stock  shipping  reports,  forecasting 
the  maximum  temperatures  expected  as 
well  as  the  minimum  and  carrying  a 
warning  as  to  the  necessity  of  holding 
stock  over  at  yards  to  prevent  freezing. 

The  vast  area  served  by  WDAY  in- 
cludes thousands  of  profitable  farmers, 
and  few  towns.  The  towns  are  widely 
separated  and  only  eight  of  them  in 
North  Dakota  have  newspapers.  So  the 
daily  news,  read  from  the  station  three 
times  daily,  proves  of  much  value.  It 
makes  WDAY  the  daily  paper  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  market  reports  are  equally  im- 
portant in  North  Dakota,  where  it  often 
is  half  a  day's  ride  to  the  nearest  town 
where  such  reports  are  available. 

Rut  best  of  all  the  farmer  friends  of 
WDAY  like  the  entertainment  the  sta- 
tion offers  all  the  year  round,  rain  or 
shine,  blue  days  or  bright. 

They  like  Hildegaard  Usselman,  or- 
ganist, who  entertains  them  each  week. 
And  they  write  to  Dave  Henley,  ballad 
and  blues  singer,  who  presents  regular 
programs  each  week.  In  fact,  they  seem 
to  like  nearly  all  the  programs  WDAY 
offers  them.  When  one  is  scheduled  that 
they  don't  like  they  are  prompt  in  ex- 
pressing their  opinions. 

And  it  is  this  consistent  flood  of  letters 
from  its  every  day  listeners  that  makes 
WDAY  so  easily  able  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands upon  it. 


"We  can  please  your  eyes  and  ears"  is  the  peculiar  slogan  of  this  saxophone 

quartet.  You  see  it's  this  way — Doc.  J.  P.  Miller  and  his  three  cohorts  are  also 

optometrists,  what  time  they  aren't  appearing  at  K.FAB. 


dance  tunes  played  half  the  world  away 
— this  was  the  interesting  experience  re- 
counted by  a  young  soldier  of  fortune 
who  barged  into  KOA  at  Denver  the 
other   day. 

He  was  Francis  L.  Barron,  now 
traveling  relief  Radio  operator  for  the 
Western  Air  Express,  but  a  year  ago 
"sparks"  of  a  merchant  vessel  in  the 
Orient. 

All  news  agencies  thought  his  ship 
had  been  sunk  by  a  typhoon,  but  it  had 
managed  miraculously  to  keep  the  sky 
in  sight.  The  only  divertissement  pos- 
sible at  the  moment,  he  reported,  was 
to  tune  in  KOA,  the  "old  stand-by"  of 
Pacific-going  vessels. 

Forgets  Own  Program 

TF  FAMILIARITY  doesn't  always 
A  breed  contempt,  it  sometimes  breeds 
forgetfulness. 

Robert  Owen,  engineer  in  charge  of 
technical  operations  at  KOA  in  Den- 
ver, made  a  trip  into  the  mountains  one 
day  last  fall.  Toward  evening,  after  he 
had  started  home,  he  came  to  a  branch 
road  and  stopped.  He  knew  that  one 
of  these  roads  down  was  blocked  for 
repairs  somewhere  ahead. 

He  had  visions  of  meeting  this  block- 
ade and  then  attempting  the  hazardous 
feat  of  turning  his  car  around  on  a 
mountain  road  at  night.  He  switched 
off  his  motor  and,  just  to  keep  his  hands 
busy  while  he  thought,  he  turned  on 
the  Radio  set  he  has  installed  in  his 
car  to  keep  in  touch  with  KOA  while 
he  is  away. 

"The  Clear  Creek  road  is  open  and 
good,"  were  the  first  words  coming 
from  the  speaker.  The  problem  was 
solved. 

But  he  had  forgotten  about  the  road 
reports    he    had    heard    KOA    broadcast 

at  that  time  every  day  for  several  years. 

*    * "  * 

Radio,  leveler  of  distances,  bridged 
the  gap  of  a  number  of  years  for  Ivy 
Scott,  soprano  heard  in  NBC  programs, 
recently.  Miss  Scott,  who  has  her  own 
program  each  Saturday  afternoon  at 
o'clock,  was  .i  music  hall  entertainer  in 
Australia  as  a  child.  A  few  days 
she  received  a  letter  from  a  couple  who 
knew  her  in  those  days  asking  her  to 
repent  "Mrs.  'Knery  'Awkins, '  which 
they  had  heard  her  sine:  then.  The  re- 
quest w  as  complied  with. 


BEING  a  part  of  the  swiftly  changing 
order  of  the  musical  world,  KOA 
has  found  itself  the  reunion  ground  for 
long  separated  friends  several  times  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Radio  is  linking  child- 
hood friends  not  alone  by  air,  but  is 
bringing  them  together  in  the  flesh. 

Shining  examples  of  each  happened 
at  the  Denver  station  recently.  Everett 
Foster,  baritone  soloist,  gave  an  air  re- 
cital and  by  air  mail  came  a  letter  from 
an  old  schoolboy  chum  in  California  of 
whom  he  had  lost  track.  Radio  re- 
established a  contact  long  hoped  for. 

When  Henry  Hadley,  the  world  re- 
nowned composer  and  conductor,  came 
to  KOA  as  guest  conductor  for  a  night 
of  the  station's  light  opera  company,  he 
found  his  soloist  was  Mme.  Blanche  Da 
Costa,  the  soprano  whom  he  had  di- 
rected   with    the    American    Singers    in 

New  York  years  ago. 

*  *     * 

Winning  music  contests  has  become 
a  habit  with  John  Jameson,  20-year-old 
tenor  whose  singing  has  placed  him  ace 
high  with  listeners  of  KOA  during  the 
past  year. 

His  most  recent  conquest  was  in  plac- 
ing first  in  the  Colorado  finals  of  the 
Atwater  Kent  foundation  contest  held 
in  Denver.  Earlier  in  the  year  he  was 
first  in  the  national  contest  held  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  American  Federation  of 
Music  clubs. 

He  was  a  celebrated  boy  soprano  until 
his  voice  began  to  change,  when  he  was 
advised  to  give  up  singing  for  a  time. 
He  has  paced  ahead  swiftly  during  the 
past  three  years  as  his  voice  has  settled 

into  a  sweet  lyric  tenor. 

*  *     * 

Ralph  Bennett  and  His  Seven  Aces, 
"All  Eleven  of  Them,"  voted  the  West's 
most  popular  Radio  orchestra  in  the 
Radio  Digest's  1927-1928  international 
orchestra  contest,  are  providing  dance 
programs  for  listeners  of  KOA  in  Den- 
ver. They  arc  playing  at  the  Cosmopol- 
itan hotel  and  their  programs  are  picked 

up  every  Satin  (lav  night. 

*  *     * 

"Laying  out"  in  the  China  sea  and 
hearing  his  own  obituary  Hashed  from 
Singapore  to  Frisco,  and  powerless  to 
do  anything  more  about  it  than  tune  in 


MHW    ., 
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NewWBAPStudios      New  Features  at  WJAG 


PRIDE  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  the 
Southwest,  the  palatial  new  studios 
of  WBAP,  Radio  station  of  the 
Record-Telegram  and  Star-Telegram, 
are  now  in  operation.  Exceptionally 
ambitious  and  successful  numbers  were 
included  in  the  dedicatory  program, 
which  included  addresses  by  Amon  G. 
Carter  and  Harold  Hough,  the  latter 
known  to  Radio  fans  everywhere  as 
The  Hired  Hand. 

WBAP's  new  home  is  said  to  be  the 
most  artistic  in  the  Southwest,  and  is 
carried  out  in  the  modern  trend.  Formal 
presentation  of  the  new  studio  to  the 
Radio  public  was  made  by  Mr.  Carter, 
who  dedicated  the  new  studios  and 
equipment  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  the  listening  public. 

The  Hired  Hand  outlined  the  eight 
years  of  struggle  and  success  that  has 
been  the  lot  of  WBAP.  The  eleven- 
piece  studio  orchestra,  directed  by 
Michael  Cooles  opened  the  program  with 
a  group  of  musical  numbers  which  have 
been  outstanding  in  popularity  during 
the  past  eight  years.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  opening  address  by  Hough 
and  dedicatory  speech  by  Carter.  The 
balance  of  the  evening  was  taken  up 
by  a  large  group  of  prominent  artists. 
'  C.  H.  Croxton,  WBAP's  program  di- 
rector, announced  the  various  numbers. 
The  initial  Radio  recital  on  the  new 
organ  in  the  Robertson-Mueller-Harper 
Funeral  Home  was  played  by 
W.  J.  Marsh  and  broadcast  by  remote 
control. 

Numbers  from  the  studio  included  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Julia  Smith;  dia- 
logue by  Prissy  and  Jack;  a  vocal  solo 
by  Bess  Coughlin  accompanied  at  the 
piano  by  Laura  Altizer;  vocal  numbers 
by  Jay  Jarrell;  "wooden  piano"  selec- 
tions by  Virgil  Whitworth  and  number 
by  a  group  of  vaudeville  performers  ap- 
pearing on  this  week's  Majestic  theater 

program. 

%     %     ^ 

Countess  Olga  Medolago  Albani, 
mezzo-soprano  heard  regularly  in  NBC 
programs,  is  an  expert  in  Spanish  cook- 
ery. 


WJAG  is  adding  a  number  of  new 
features  to  the  station  programs  this 
winter.  Among  the  new  announcers  is 
included  Serl  Hutton,  who  directs  the 
staff  orchestra.  Each  member  of  this 
organization  is  a  soloist  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  roster  includes  two  vocal 
soloists.  While  its  specialty  is  dance 
music,  the  band  can  be  heard  in  a  num- 
ber of  novelty  and  semi-classical 
numbers. 


Cute?  We  think  so,  that's  why  her 
picture  is  here.  Cute  and  clever  is 
the  verdict  for  Katharine  Pulley,  with 
her  uke.  Used  to  entertain  from 
WLS,  now  she's  heard  from  WIL. 


service 

"C*  OOD  Morning  World— This  is 
vJ  Station  KGKO,  the  National 
Security  Life  Insurance  station  at 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  bringing  to 
you  the  Radio  Revival  program  of 
the  'Church  of  the  Air.' " 

Who  would  have  expected  to  have 
heard  such  an  announcement  a  few  years 
ago?  And  yet,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  watch  their  clock  each  day  and  a 
few  minutes  before  10  a.  m.  tune  in  on 
KGKO  so  as  to  be  sure  they  do  not  miss 
a  single  word  of  the  Radio  Revival,  and 
then  write  their  regrets  that  Wednesday 
is  silent  day  and  they_  cannot  have  this 
spiritual  help  and  inspiration. 

This  daily  religious  service  began  July 
22  as  an  experiment,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  millions  of  Radio  fans  were 
interested  in  religious  features  or 
whether  their  tastes  are  confined  entirely 
to  popular  and  Jazz  programs.  The  first 
week  of  the  experiment  brought  almost 
1,000  letters  to  the  studio  thanking  the 
management  for  this  service  and  re- 
questing a  picture  of  the  man,  who  in  six 
days  had  captured  the  Radio  fans  of  the 
entire  Southland  and  Middle  West  and 
whose  perfect  Radio  voice  had  brought 
comfort,  peace  and  increased  faith  to 
literally  thousands  of  people.  Since  that 
first  week,  mail  from  fans  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  serv- 
ices of  two  people  to  sort  song  requests 
and  those  for  spiritual  advice. 

The  service  each  day,  in  fact,  "The 
Church  of  the  Air,"  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
Paul  Henry  Packard,  whose  name  is  a 
household  name  among  the  religious 
forces  of  America  and  who  is  known  as 
an  Evangelist  of  unusual  success.  In 
introducing  the  Radio  preacher  recently, 
a  prominent  Texas  lawyer  said,  "Dr. 
Packard  has  made  more  friends  in  less 
time  than  any  other  man  in  the  South- 
land.'^ Thousands  of  people,  regardless 
of  their  personal  faith  or  creed,  declare 
Dr.  Packard  one  of  the  greatest  gospel 
preachers  of  this  age  and  the  requests 
for  him  to  conduct  services  in  different 
cities  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  have 
been  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  could 
fill. 

The  services  are  conducted  each  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  except  Sundays.  "The 
Church  of  the  Air"  on  Sundays  gives  to 
the  world  the  International  Bible  School 
lesson  from  8:30  to  9:30  a.  m.,  amd  is  on 
the  air  again  at  9:30  Sunday  night  in  a 
"Back  Home  Hour."  The  "Back  Home" 
hour  comes  to  thousands  who  are  "back 
home"  from  their  own  church  services, 
from  visiting  friends  and  from  the  Sun- 
day evening  jaunt  over  the  highways 
and  seeks  to  restore  the  evening  period 
of  devotion  in  the  American  home  before 
retiring. 

All  services  are  strictly  evangelistic 
and  nothing  but  the  plain,  simple  gospel 
is  given  to  the  world.  Dr.  Packard  takes 
a  few  minutes  each  day  in  answering 
questions  sent  in,  but  refuses  to  discuss 
controversial  questions  over  the  air.  Such 
questions    are   answered   by    correspon- 


Just  one  of  the  reasons  WOW  is  such 
a  wow.  Mrs.  Seavey  Hudson  (of 
course  she  had  to  go  and  get  married) 
sings  melodies  in  a  sweet  soprano 
voice   at   the    Omaha   station. 

dence.  The  services  are  "Undenomina- 
tional." The  Word  is  preached  as  found 
in  the  New  Testament  and  folks  are 
asked  to  stand  upon  it  and  not  on  men's 
personal  ideas  of  the  Word.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  phoned,  written,  and  even 
wired  in,  asking  what  denomination  the 
Radio  preacher  belongs  to,  but  all  such 
queries  are  answered  with,  "This  is  not 
a  denominational  movement;  we  are 
simply  endeavoring  to  preach  the  Word 
and  asking  the  world  just  to  accept 
Christ  and  obey  His  commands." 

One  woman  who  has  been  a  Methodist 
for  three  score  years  is  deeply  moved  by 
the  unusual  :  ;eart  appeal  which  charac- 
terizes all  of  Dr.  Packard's  sermons  and 
declares  he  is  a  Methodist. 

A  Baptist  minister  of  54  years'  serv- 
ice declared  Dr.  Packard's  refusal  to 
"dodge"  Baptism,  indicated  very  strongly 
that  he  is  a  Baptist,  although  he  had 
never  heard  of  him  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Baptist  ministry. 

A  woman  in  Oklahoma  writes:  "If  you 
won't  tell  us  what  Church  you  belong  to, 
I'll  tell  you,  for  you  preach  exactly  what 
my  Church  teaches  and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  First  Christian  Church." 

Another  Oklahoman  writes  to  ask,  "Is 
there  a  church  in  my  city  that  teaches 
the  Bible  as  you  preach  it  over  the 
Radio?  If  so,  I  want  to  know  what  it  is 
so  I  can  worship  and  work  with  them, 
for  I  have  been  looking  for  a  church  like . 
that  for  twenty  years  and  though  I  am 
a  church  member,  I  have  never  been 
satisfied." 

Speaking  of  the  "Nature  of  the  Serv- 
ices" one  feature  in  particular  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Each  Friday  a  special 
service  is  held  in  honor  of  shut-ins,  the 
aged,  the  lonely  and  those  in  hospitals. 
At  this  service  none  but  the  oldest  hymns 
available  are  used  and  a  chorus  of  men 
and  women,  all  past  60  years  of  age, 
make  up  the  chorus.  The  "Baldwin 
Grand"  is  deserted  and  the  old-fashioned 
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Heap  Big  Chief  Mahpi-Ho-Waste,  meaning  in  Sioux,  "a  good  voice  from  the  sky."  That's  Earl  C.  Reineke,  manager  and 
chief  announcer  of  WD  AY,  who  has  just  been  made  a  member  of  the  tribe  by  Sitting  Bull  Boy  and  Red  Fox.  Boy  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  great  Sitting  Bull,  but  his  leadership   of    the   Red    Men    is    confined    to    serving    as    a   minister. 


, 


"Melodian"  is  used  that  the  singing  may 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  60  years 
ago.  The  old  folks  listening  in  are  urged 
to  join  in  singing  the  old  hymns  with 
the  -chorus  and  the  letters  received  fol- 
lowing an  "Old  Folks"  service  are  noth- 
ing short  of  pathetic.  One  woman  writes: 
"It  was  a  fore-taste  of  Heaven  to  watch 
my  old  Daddy  and  Mother,  95  and  93 
years  old,  both  of  them  blind  for  many 
years,  turn  their  sightless  eyes  toward 
Heaven,  see  them  wipe  the  tears  from 
their  cheeks  and  see  their  chins  quiver 
as  they  tried  once  more  to  sing  the  old 
songs  familiar  50  years  ago. 

Dr.  Packard  says:  "I  preach  the  same 
Gospel  I  preach  in  my  regular  revival 
work.  I  started  the  Radio  revival  giving 
about  ten  days  to  arousing  the  Church 
from  her  indifference  and  seeking  to 
bring  Church  members  back  to  God,  to 
prayer  and  spiritual  power.  I  followed 
this  series  with  a  group  of  messages  on 
'The  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,'  'The 
Divinity  of  Jesus,'  'Did  Jesus  Die  a  Real 
Death?'  'Did  God  Actually  Raise  Jesus 
from  the  Dead?'  'The  New  Testament 
Church,'  'Can  Man  Be  Saved  Outside 
the  Church?'  and  'What  Must  I  Do  to 
Be  Saved?'" 

*     *     * 

THE  Voice  of  the  Great  Southwest  is 
just  what  it  says,  for  it  covers  that 
field  well,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Old  Mexico.  Russ  Johnston  is  pro- 
gram manager  with  Big  Bill  Campbell. 
Chief  Coo-coo  Noodler,  as  commercial 
manager.  A  special  staff  of  two  young 
ladies  is  kept  on  hand  to  file  all  the  re- 
quests that  come  in  for  special  program 
numbers. 


WD  AY  Amsweriniaii 
Pulls  Large  Mail 

A  UNIQUE  feature  service,  taking  its 
cue  from  past  days  in  newspaper- 
dom,  has  brought  thousands  of  letters, 
and  an  equal  number  of  weird  questions, 
to  WDAY,  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  "The 
Answerman,"  who  thrice  weekly,  at- 
tempts to  answer  questions  of  any 
conceivable  type,  has  been  asked  very 
nearly  everything  from  how  to  make 
tomato  soup  so  that  it  won't  curdle,  to 
what  is  the  exact  opposite  of  "Zenith?" 
And,  by  the  way,  the  correct  answer  to 
the  latter  question  is  "Nadir." 

Two  North  Dakota  stations  were 
hooked  up  independently  last  Fall  for 
the  handling  of  sports  events.  Thev 
are  KFJM  at  Grand  Forks  and  WDAY 
at  Fargo.  The  two  stations  rented 
telephone  lines  for  the  handling  of 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  college  and 
University  of  North  Dakota  grid  battles. 
They  plan  to  continue  the  scheme  for 
basketball  this  Winter. 

WDAY  has  decided  to  quit  sending 
out  pictures  of  its  entertainers  and  an- 
nouncers. It  answers  all  requests  for 
pictures  with  a  polite  note  to  the  effect 
that  pictures  of  all  artists  and  others 
connected  with  the  stations  either  have 
or  will  appear  in  Radio  Digest,  which 
can  be  found  at  all  newsstands. 
*     *     * 

After  a  listeners  census,  WDAY  has 
discontinued  its  morning  setting-up 
exercises.  Fans  reported  that  they  no 
longer  followed  the  feature  and  an  early 
morning    devotional    period    has    taken 


the  place  of  "hands  on  hips,  one,  two. 
three."  The  devotional  service  was  al- 
most the  unanimous  selection  of  fans 
who  objected  to  the  setting-up  feature. 

Wit  Staves  Off  Death 

RESOURCEFULNESS,  an  attribute 
needed  by  every  successful  Radio 
artist,  always  has  characterized  Henry 
Hadley,  the  celebrated  conductor  and 
composer  who  leads  the  KOA  chorus 
and  concert  orchestra. 

It  kept  him  from  starving  to  death 
back  in  1903  before  Radio  was  dreamed 
of  and  when  he  was  merely  a  music 
student  in  Paris.  With  another  student, 
he  was  making  a  short  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent when  they  became  stranded  in 
Galatz,  Roumania. 

There  were  no  wire  facilities  to  en- 
able them  to  wire  for  money.  They  were 
not  known.  So  the  man  whom  both 
Europe  and  America  were  later  to  ac- 
claim as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
creative  musicians  played  his  violin  on 
village  street  corners  while  his  friend 
passed  the  hat.  Thus  they  worked  their 
way  home. 

*    *     * 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  section  of 
the  broadcasting  programs  with  a  more 
popular  appeal  than  the  Old  Time  Mights 
at  3LO  when  old  time  dance  music. 
songs  and  choruses  are  broadcast  to  the 
delight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lis- 
teners throughout  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  R.  H.  Spaven  will  be  master 
of  ceremonies  ami  Bendall  &  Aumonts 
orchestra  will  provide  the  dance  music 
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Personality   Girl   is   the   very   appro- 
priate   title    for    Jean    Cowan,    who 
sings   popular   songs    exclusively    for 
KFWB,   out  Hollywood  way. 


Ill 

CO-OPERATING  with  the  police  de- 
partment of  Salt  Lake  City,  station 
KDYL  is  now  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
important  arm  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  entire  West  within  the 
range  of  the  station  is  kept  in  touch  with 
developments  in  the  city,  and  city  and 
state  are  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
violators  of  laws  and  statutes. 

A  complete  remote  control  studio  has 
been  installed  in  the  office  of  Chief  of 
Police  Joseph  E.  Burbidge,  with  all  the 
necessary  equipment  of  the  latest  type. 
Here  complete  police  news  and  bulletins 
are  flashed  twice  daily  on  the  air  through 
KDYL. 

In  important  cases  when  an  important 
case  demands,  a  special  broadcast  is  cut 
into  any  of  the  regular  studio  programs 
so  that  a  cordon  may  be  immediately 
thrown  out  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
criminals.  This  system  has  been  found 
to  work  very  efficiently. 

*  *     * 

With  the  idea  of  carrying  out  its  aim 
to  provide  a  program  for  everyone  in 
the  family,  KDYL  is  putting  on  a  series 
of  grand  opera  sketches  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings. In  these  programs  special  num- 
bers are  selected  from  each  of  the  great 

operas. 

*  #     * 

Another  program  improvement  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  sta- 
tion last  Fall,  when  the  Sunday  morning 
programs  were  started  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  instead  of  at  noon,  as  formerly. 
This  additional  service  gives  KDYL  one 
of  the  heaviest  operating  schedules  in 
the  country. 

*  *     * 

Having  her  name  misspelled  is  no 
novelty  to  Madame  Berthe  Baret,  the 
French  violinist  who  plays  regularly 
over  the  NBC  System,  but  being  ad- 
dressed as  Madame  du  Barry  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  letter  came  from  a 
very  appreciative  Radio  listener  and  read 
in  part,  "Please  express  to  Madame  du 
Barry  my  appreciation  of  her  playing 
and  selection  of  numbers." 

*  *     * 

Bobbe  Deane,  NBC  National  Player 
at  San  Francisco,  made  her  first  micro- 
phone appearance  at  KGO,  playing  in 
"Victory,"  a  drama  written  by  her  hus- 
band, Ted  Maxwell,  now  NBC  produc- 
tion manager. 


^Aunt  Betty  Busy  IVith 

JUVENILE  CREW 

f  T7RITING  a  Book,  Signing  Articles  for  a  Newspaper,  Keeping 

VV  Up  a  Happy  Home,  and  Playing  Aunt  to  Children  of  the 

West  Keeps  Ruth  Thompson  Always  on  the  Go 

By  Madonna  Todd 


WRITING  daily  for  a  newspaper, 
completing  a  book,  which  will  be 
published  early  next  year,  and  making 
a  happy  home  for  her  husband  are  only 
three  of  the  things  "Aunt  Betty"  does 
besides  broadcasting  every  Monday 
afternoon  from  the  San  Francisco  NBC 
studios  through  KGO,  Oakland. 

The  vivacious  young  woman  who  is 
known  to  thousands  of  kiddies  and 
grown-ups  all  along  the  coast — includ- 
ing Alaska — has  been  enraptured  by 
children  and  their  psychology  since  her 
own  college  days. 

She  has  been  "Aunt  Betty"  to  this 
NBC  station's  Juvenile  audience  since 
1924  when  the  "Kiddies  Klub"  was 
organized. 

"I  wanted  to  reach  out  and  give  all 
that  I  could  to  children  even  before  that 
...  I  guess  I  was  waiting  for  Radio  to 
come  along,  but  didn't  know  that  such  a 
medium  ever  would  be  offered,"  Aunt 
Betty  says. 

Since  her  first  broadcast,  Aunt  Betty 
has  received  more  than  20,000  letters 
from  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from 
5  to  18.  Hundreds  of  epistles  have  come 
from  mothers  of  tiny  babies. 

"One  wrote  recently  that  her  six 
months  old  baby  was  attracted  to  the 
Aunt  Betty  program  by  a  dog's  bark- 
ing," Aunt  Betty  said  seriously,  and 
added  with  her  cheery  laugh,  "I  was  the 
dog." 

Which  reminds  one  that  Aunt  Betty 
formerly  was  called  upon  to  effect  all 
of  the  noises  incidental  to  her  program. 
Now  the  mechanical  devices  relieve  her 
of  some  of  this. 

Ruth  Thompson  is  Aunt  Betty's  pen 
name.  She  also  is  known  as  "Mother 
Hubbard"  to  readers  of  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper. 

Her  first  Radio  work  evolved  about  a 
KGO  experimental  program  sponsored 
by  the  California  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  prompted  by  the  interest  in 
rural  education  of  Grace  Stanley,  then 
State  Superintedent  of  that  work. 
Geography  lessons  were  .offered  in  the 
form  of  dramatic  sketches  titled  "Old 
Man  River"  and  interpreted  by  Miss 
Thompson  and  a  picked  group  of  juve- 
niles. The  dramatizations  were  heard  at 
school  assemblies. 

Before  she  turned  to  Radio,  Miss 
Thompson  wrote  "Comrades  of  the 
Desert,"  which  stands  out  as  the  only 
Mojave  desert  story  written  for  children. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Modern  School 
Readers,  published  between  1924  and 
1928  and  now  in  use  in  the  public  school. 
The  co-author  was  H.  B.  Wilson,  former 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Berkeley 
and  now  director  of  the  National  Junior 
Red  Cross  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Two 
primary  geographies,  "Type  Stories  of 
the  World  for  Little  Folk"  and  "Our 
Neighbors  Near  and  Far"  are  her  other 
children's  books. 

The  new  effort  is  titled  "Mad-cap  of 
La  Mesa"  and  is  another  tale  of  the 
Mojave. 

"The  desert  stories  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  years  I  spent  teaching  school  on 
the  Mojave,"  Miss  Thompson  explains. 
Then  she  turns  to  child  psychology.    "I 


believe  firmly  that  children  should  be 
taught  by  stories  in  which  facts  are 
tucked  neatly.  Kiddies  at  home  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  at  school.  That 
accounts  for  the  success  of  our  Radio 
programs,  all  of  which  are  educational. 
The  little  folk  assimilate  and  remember 
what  they  are  taught  in  this  way.  They 
write  letters  asking  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions and  our  programs  mostly  are  the 
answers.  In  cases  where  time  is  not  per- 
mitted, I  answer  the  question  by  letter." 

Aunt  Betty  has  more  "active"  mem- 
bers of  her  KGO  Kiddies  Klub  during 
the  Winter  than  through  the  warm 
season. 

"This  is  accounted  for  bv  reception 
rather  than  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  children,"  she  explains.  "With 
darkness  coming  early,  children  in  the 
far  North  and  well  East  hear  the  broad- 
casts. Through  the  Summer,  they  write 
hundreds  of  letters  explaining  that  they 
can  not  hear  us. 

"Kiddies  at  Pilot  Station,  Alaska,  are 
the  members  of  the  club  farthest  away. 
Nevada  and  Arizona  children  show  keen- 
est enthusiasm,  probably  because  of  their 
great  distance  from  populated  centers." 

Boys  and  girls  of  every  type  are  num- 
bered among  the  members  of  Aunt 
Betty's  Kiddies  Klub.  Among  the  most 
interesting  to  her  are  the  enthusiastic 
young  Eskimos  in  Alaska  and  a  coterie 
of  Philippino  boys  from  whom  she  re- 
ceives letters  regularly. 

Before  she  came  to  San  Francisco 
"Aunt  Betty"  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Bakersfield  Echo.  She  taught  school 
several  years  after  her  graduation  from 
the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal.  Born  in 
Wisconsin,  she  was  brought  up  in  Ari- 
zona and  Pasadena,  where  her  father 
was  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

mmmm  i 


Smiling  Eddie  Marble  is  one  of  the 

favorite  artists  of  KGER.    His  tenor 

voice   is    heard    Sunday    evenings    in 

an  hour  of  request  numbers. 
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Sweet  tones  of  classical  melodies  are  the  specialty  of  this    group  of  musicians,  who  make  up  the  KGW  concert  orches- 
tra.    The    eleven    talented    people    assembled    by    the    Oregonian,  which  operates  KGW,  are  a  wonderfully  well-balanced 

group  and  their  popularity  is  increasing  daily. 


Galore  for  Mr.  Rice 

By  Gerald  Byrne 

GREATEST  thrill— biggest  laugh- 
hardest  "Chill"  in  an  announcer's 
young  life? 

Glen  Rice,  famous  "Ail-American" 
sports  announcer  who  describes  sports 
events,  especially  football,  for  KNX, 
Hollywood,  has  had  lots.  In  fact  they 
overflow  his  memory  basket. 

"I  didn't  hear  the  pistol,"  Rice  said 
today.  "Probably  didn't  know  it  was 
even  loaded  during  a  game  between 
Southern  California  and  Notre  Dame. 
So,  when  the  referee  picked  up  the  ball 
and  paced  off  40  yards,  I  said,  'Gosh! 
What    a    penalty.     No    wonder    they're 


Thrills  so  many  and  chills  so  many 
he  can't  begin  to  remember  them  all 
have  been  the  lot  of  Glen  Rice,  "All 
American"  football  announcer  of 
KNX,   Hollywood. 


called  'Fightiu'  Irish.'  Somebody  musta 
got  socko  on  the  jaw.  There  must  have 
been  thousands  of  laughs  at  my  morti- 
fication in  calling  correction — 'End  of 
first  quarter.'  At  least  400  fans  laughed 
at  me  by  mail  next  day. 

"Thrill?  One  for  all  time.  Dramatic 
in  a  perfect  stage  setting  with  80,000 
pop-eyed  people  cheering  the  gallant 
gallops  downfield  to  two  touchdowns  by 
Morley  Drury,  marvel  among  quarter- 
backs. Suddenly  a  substitute  ran  out. 
Morley  nodded,  tossed  his  headgear  to 
his  successor.  Absolute  silence  prevailed. 
Notre  Dame's  captain  stepped  forward 
and  grasped  Drury  by  the  hand.  So  did 
the  referee.  Morley  started  on  a  trot 
toward  the  gate.  Then  that  great  crowd 
came  up  like  a  human  yeast  cake.  It 
broke  into  a  roar  that  would  have 
drowned  Niagara  to  a  whisper.  And  as 
Morley  reached  the  gate,  he  half  turned 
and  waved  acknowledgment  to  the  full- 
throated  tribute.  Then  he  vanished  from 
the  football  field — forever. 

"My  toughest  spot — the  big  'chill' — 
wasn't  at  a  football  game.  It  came  after 
I  had  served  in  the  afternoon  as  best 
man  for  a  buddy.  Promised  the  happy 
pair  a  special  radio  number  that  night, 
but  in  announcing  it  for  'Mr.  and   Mrs. 

,'  I  hauled  off  and  forgot  the  name! 

Intuition  guided  my  linger  to  scratch  the 
mike  so  that  it  seemed  static  had  blurred 
instead  of  me  boneheading  the  play. 
Then  I  lighted  a  cigarette  and  when  the 
number  was  finished,  nonchalantly  said, 
'That  number  was  played  for  my  good 
friend  Perry  Rogers  and  the  Miss: 
they  honeymoon  their  way  on  the  wings 
of  love." 

Maybe  there  are  other  Radio  an- 
nouncers who  have  had  'em.  Rut  KNX's 
family  believe  Rice  is  entitled  to  the 
double  palm,  a  barrel  of  flour  or  the  gold 
plated  oil  stove. 

*     *     * 

Artists  of  the  Radio  world  are  getting 
the  same  glorification  that  is  the  lot  of 
the  screen  favorites.  When  the  Three 
Hoys  of  KGO  play  a  theatrical  date,  they 
are  eagerly  watched  by  the  admirers  as 
they  file  to  and  from  the  stage  door. 


Jack  Barnet  Says 

KGW  Now  "Home" 

JACK  BARNET,  whose  name  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  because  he's  a  Scot  and  not  a 
Frenchman,  has  been  accused  of  every- 
thing on  the  broadcasting  calendar,  but 
he  wants  his  friends  to  know  that  there 
is  one  charge  in  particular  which  he 
denies  and  denies  vehemently. 

He  is  not  working  for  a  defunct  broad- 
casting station. 

Jack  is  with  KGW.  the  Oregonian  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  has  been  there  for 
the  last  eight  months.  Somebody's  press 
agent  slipped  a  cog  when  he  was  accused 
of  being  manager  of  a  Portland  station, 
which  as  a  member  of  the  ABC  chain 
went  bankrupt. 

Jack  is  with  an  outfit  that  is  alive  and 
he  wants  all  his  old  friends  back  in 
KDKA  and  elsewhere  in  the  East  to 
know  it. 

KGW,  due  partly  to  Jack's  selling  abil- 
ity, went  on  a  100  per  cent  full  schedule 
early  in  the  Fall  with  programs  from  7 
in  the  morning  until  midnight  with 
nearly  every  feature  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

Alaskan  Pioneers 

Tuning  in  on  Frisco 

WITH  the  coming  of  darkness,  the 
Alaskan  trail-blazers  listen  to  Radio 
programs  presented  in  the  San  Francisco 
studios  of  tlie  National  Broadcasting 
company,  writes  Elwood  G.  Kunkel 
from  Fort  Yukon.  Working  on  the  air- 
plane landing  field,  Kunkel  has  spent  the 
summer  in  the  North  and  writes  from 
13  miles  inside  the  \rctic  Circle.  The 
Musical  Musketeers  were  heard  August 
8th  by  the  writer  and  an  operator  at  the 
U.  S.  radio  station.  "AYe  have  to  wait 
until  the  sun  sinks."  Kunkel  writes.  "It 
falls  below  the  horizon  just  after 
o'clock,  our  time,  and  we  bear  as  plainly 
as  if  we  were  in  your  studio  While  the 
sun  shines,  static  ruin<  every  program." 
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Invictus : 

A  BLIND  boy  wins  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia competitions  of  the  Atwater 
Kent  Foundation's  third  annual  National 
Audition. 

Out  of  infinite  night  a  flood  of 
golden,  living  light  pours  into  the  micro- 
phone of  KHJ,  the  Don  Lee  station  in 
Los  Angeles*  and  Calvin  Hendricks  is 
named  winner  by  a  dramatic  majority. 
Totally  blind  since  birth. 

This  young  senior  in  the  College  of 
Music,  the  University  of  California,  won 
from  1,000  competing  hopefuls  who 
matched  voices  on  thirty  local  vocal 
battlefields.  Floy  Hamlin,  Coloratura, 
also  of  Los  Angeles,  was  judged  winner 
of  her  sex. 

Hendricks  was  born  in  Clinton,  Okla- 
homa. He  has  lived  in  Los  Angeles  the 
past  twelve  years.  Twenty  months  ago 
he  took  his  first  singing  lessons.  He  was 
already  an  accomplished  organist, 
pianist,  a  composer  of  lovely  songs  and 
unafraid  of  several  other  musical  instru- 
ments. _ 

Calvin  has  a  slender,  delicate  body, 
but  a  stout  happy  heart.  He  walks  con- 
fidently about  town  and  to  his  classes. 
The  world  has  padded  the  raw  corners 
of  life  with  love  and  kindness  because 
he  is  lovable  and  because  the  world 
knows  that  nature  has  made  a  sad  mis- 
take which  cannot  be  made  right.  Per- 
haps he  is  happier  than  anyone  we 
know.  His  classmates  in  prep  school 
gave  him  a  loving  cup  for  the  inspiration 
he  had  been  to  them. 

On  the  night  of  October  20th,  Hen- 
dricks was  led  to  the  KHJ  microphone. 
His  baritone  voice  came  over  the  air 
with  surprising  quality;  a  rising,  falling 
tide  of  beauty;  an  effortless  flow;  deli- 
cate but  ample. 

Let  us  say  that  he  is  a  blind  bard  look- 
ing toward  horizons  which  we  cannot 
understand — toward  visions  of  loveli- 
ness beyond  the  imaginations  of  us  who 
see  ugliness — the  tender,  passionate 
singer  of  far  places  in  the  realm  of 
abstract  beauty.  What  does  he  see  as 
he   sings,  you   ask  yourself. 

This  would  be  drama:  The  blind  boy 
from  Los  Angeles  singing  INVICTUS — 

"Out   of  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul.  .  ." 


Winners  of  the  Southern  California  finals  in  the  Atwater  Kent  contests  held  at 
KHJ.    Calvin  Hendricks,  the  blind  baritone,  and  Floy  Hamlin,  coloratura,  both 

of  Los  Angles. 
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TACOMA'S  chief  executive  and  his 
henchmen  were  the  victims  chosen 
as  honor  guests  for  the  first  Radio  pro- 
gram of  the  "Stocking  Fillers"  this  year. 
Mayor  James  Newbegin,  the  city  coun- 
cilmen  and  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  and 
police  departments  appeared  before  the 
mike  when  this  Radio  organization; 
which  is  one  of  the  major  activities  of 
B.  P.  O.  E.  Lodge  Number  174,  broad- 
cast its  initial  program. 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  for 
the  "Stocking  Fillers."  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  purpose  is  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Elks  Christmas  work  among  the 
poor  of  Tacoma,  and  donations  are  re- 
ported^ to  the  KMO  studio,  credit  being 
given  the  donor  over  the  air  during  the 
programs. 

The  Tacoma  local  musicians'  associ- 
ation gave  permission   for  its  members 


to  contribute  their  services  to  help  make 
this  charitable  effort  a  success.  Other 
talent  for  the  opening  show  included 
Herbert  Ford,  tenor,  Mae  Selby  and 
Adele  Thompson,  sopranos,  and  Jane 
Morse,  popular  KMO  blues  singer. 
*     *    * 

Everyone  who  has  ever  worked  in  a 
Radio  studio  knows  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  information  bureau,  among 
other  things.  The  KMO  studios  are 
located  high  up  in  the  Winthrop  hotel 
pent  house,  where,  if  there  is  a  fog  roll- 
ing in  from  the  bay,  there  is  no  escaping 
it — unless  it  settles  low.  The  other  day 
a  feminine  voice  called  and  said,  "Will 
you  please  tell  me  how  foggy  it  is?" 
Margie",  the  office  girl,  responded 
promptly  and  apparently  unsurprised, 
"Well,  we  can't  see  the  bay  from  here, 
but  the  streets  aren't  bad — you  can  drive 
comfortably,  I  am  sure."  "Oh,  thank  you 
— that's  just  what  I  wanted  to  know," 
said  the  anxious  inquirer,  hanging  up 
the  telephone. 

There's   nothing   like   a   little    service. 


A  band  that  is   fast  making   friends  throughout  the  Northwest  is  Warner  Stone  and  his  group  of  melodists.    Heard  over 

KOIN,  these  boys  are  building  up  a  great  following. 
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TT/ORK  thus  far  carried 
w  V  out  assures  high  standard 
of  programs,  with  better  cov- 
erage than  ever,  says  A.  D. 
Mackenzie.  The  Toronto  sym- 
phony is  featured  this  Winter. 


CANADA  TO  HEAR  BEST 

0~  CNR  Chid 


am 


By  A.  D.  Mackenzie 

RECENT  announcements  by  Vice- 
President  W.  D.  Robb,  of  Canadian 
National  railways,  indicate  that  the 
C.  N.  R.  is  keenly  alive  to  the  Radio 
situation  as  it  exists  in  Canada.  Despite 
the  substantial  work  done  by  his  organ- 
ization, plans  for  the  Winter  season 
forecast  yet  higher  standards  to  be 
attained.  The  detail  of  the  work  is  of 
course  in  the  hands  of  E.  A.  Weir, 
C.  N.  R.  director  of  Radio. 

Two  outstanding  issues  are  features 
of  the  new  series — still  wider  encour- 
agement and  use  of  native  Canadian  tal- 
ent, and  in  addition  the  presentation 
of  a  number  of  noted  British  artists  not 
yet  heard  in  Canada,  but  to  be  broad- 
cast in  the  program  of  concerts  which 
began  with  Jeanne  Gordon,  in  October. 

To  carry  out  the  more  ambitious  pro- 
grams for  the  Winter  season,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  perform  considerable 
work  in  perfecting  and  adding  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  system.  To  properly 
broadcast  the  splendid  programs  which 
have  been  already  arranged  for  and  are 
in  contemplation,  extensive  plans  have 
been  carried  out  as  a  result  of  which 
the  new  stations  in  use  have  broadened 
their  scope,  particularly  CNRX,  in  the 
Toronto  district. 

PROVISION  is  made  for  an  exten- 
sive coverage  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  East  and 
West,  while  a  wide  territory  throughout 
the  New  England  states,  the  East  and 
the  South,  is  also  reached,  thus  serving 
the  most  populous  areas  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
extensions  will  add  millions  of  listeners 
to  the  chain  broadcasting  of  the 
Canadian  National  system. 

Beginning  in  October,  a  new  series 
of  broadcasts  was  inaugurated  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies,  and  at  a  later  date  these  broad- 
casts will  become  completely  nation- 
wide through  the  addition  of  CNRV, 
the  company's  fine  station  on  Lulu 
island  at  Vancouver.  This  extensive 
chain  is  made  possible  because  of  the 
scope  of  the  Canadian  National  tele- 
graphs which  service  touches  each  of 
the  nine  provinces. 

The  present  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs are  heard  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  (EST).  The  hour  has  been 
determined  upon  as  one  as  convenient 
as  possible  in  a  land  where  complete 
chain  broadcasting  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  must  traverse  five  distinct  time 
zones,  each  marking  an  hour's  differ- 
ence in  the  clock.  These  special  Sun- 
day broadcasts  offer  unusual  programs. 
The  Toronto  Symphony  orchestra  has 
been  engaged  for  twenty-five  such  con- 
certs and  at  each  broadcast  some  noted 
artist  is  the  guest  of  the  organization. 

BUILT  on  the  highest  professional 
ideals,  the  Toronto  Symphony  or- 
chestra is  now  entering  its  eighth  season 
of  existence  as  a  musical  unit.  The 
business  management  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  the  Orchestra  association,  with 
Colonel  A.  E.  Gooderham  as  president 
and  a  directorate  of  men  prominent  in 
business  and  finance. 

No  great  orchestra  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded without  a  great  conductor.     The 


The  regular  announcer  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  CFCA  is  G.  W.  McClain. 
The  Toronto  Daily  Star  station  has 
been  on  the  air  since  March,    1922. 

Toronto  symphony  is  singularly  for- 
tunate in  this  respect  in  having  Luigi 
von  Kunits,  Mus.  D.,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, at  its  head.  He  has  had  a  life- 
time of  training  and  experience  in 
European  and  American  orchestras  of 
the  first  rank,  a  man  of  profound  musi- 
cal knowledge,  scholarship,  patience  and 
leadership  so  essential  to  success  in 
this  work. 

These  form  but  part  of  the  features 
arranged  for  the  1929-30  season,  and 
it  can  be  stated  that  the  programs  for 
the  chain  broadcasts  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  will  also  be  of  high  char- 
acter. The  Tuesday  programs  will  be 
in  lighter  vein,  while  those  on  Thurs- 
day will  provide  a  greater  variety  of 
more  serious  music  to  which  the  works 
of  past  and  present  masters  will  be  fea- 
tured. 

IN  ANNOUNCING  the  season's  plans 
at  a  gathering  of  station  directors 
and  program  makers  recently  held  at 
headquarters,  Mr.  Weir,  the  director, 
stated  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
encourage  Canadian  talent,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  In  this  connection, 
it  was  stated  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  the  Mart  house 
string  quartette  will  broadcast  a  series 
of  recitals  over  the  chain  on  their  re- 
turn from  Europe.  The  Hart  house 
quartette  has  established  a  splendid  rep- 
utation as  exponents  of  the  best  class 
of  chamber  music. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  pro- 
gram features  arranged  for  and  in  con- 
templation which  will  make  for  an  un- 
usually brilliant  season.  It  is  planned 
to  offer  a  series  erf  hrief  talks  on  the 
historical  sites  of  Canada,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  many  of  the  old  forts. 
There  are  plans  also  for  enlisting  the 
aid  of  the  universities  to  develop  edu- 
cational features  of  the  programs.  Miss 
Esme  Moonie  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  director  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  programs. 


Short  Wave  Programs 
Picked  up  by  CJRX 

SINCE  the  establishment  by  James 
Richardson  and  Sons  of  the  short 
wave  station,  CJRX,  at  Winnipeg,  many 
interesting  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried out  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
possibility  of  picking  up  programs  from 
distant  short-wave  stations  and  re-broad- 
casting them  simultaneously  from  CJRX 
and  CJRW.  The  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Winnipeg  a  receiv- 
ing set  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Trans-Atlantic  Beam  stations  picks  up 
KDKA  and  other  stations.  The  pro- 
grams are  conveyed  to  the  studio  in  the 
Royal  Alexandra  hotel  and  thence  to 
the  transmitting  stations.  Programs 
from  KDKA  are  re-broadcast  two  or 
three  times  weekly  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

5SW  at  Chelmsford,  England  is  fre- 
quently put  on  the  air  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  sound  of  Big  Ben  at  West- 
minster chiming  midnight  comes  through 
with  great  impressiveness,  and  other 
programs,  including  PCJ,  Holland,  are 
also  used. 

*  *     * 

Situated  three  miles  west  of  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  and  far 
from  the  larger  centers  of  population, 
CJRW  at  Fleming  provides  reliable 
service  to  the  prairie  listeners.  Private 
wires,  specially  designed  and  built  for 
the  purpose,  connect  the  station  with  the 
studio  at  Winnipeg,  200  miles  east. 

*  *     * 

Prof.  W.  T.  Allison,  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  lectures  twice  a  week  over 
CJRW  and  CJRX,  his  subject  being 
books  and  travel.  Professor  Allison 
writes  critical  reviews  and  articles  for 
several  Canadian  newspapers  under  the 
name  of  "Ivanhoe."  In  his  Radio  talks 
he  discusses  outstanding  books  of  the 
day  in  a  manner  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  His  description  of  tours  in 
Europe  are  always  interesting  on  his 
annual  journeys  across  the  water. 

Talks  on  Immigration 

"T  MMIGRATION  is  responsible  for 
A  turning  the  Canadian  half  of  the 
North  American  continent  from  a  wil- 
derness into  the  home  of  more  than  nine 
and  a  half  million  people,"  said  Hon. 
Robert  Forke,  Canada's  Minister  of  Im- 
migration, during  an  address  in  "The 
Nation's  Business,"  recently  broadcast 
from  Ottawa  over  the  Canadian  National 
railways   network. 

"Immigration,"  the  speaker  continued, 
"cannot  be  turned  on  like  water  from  a 
tap.  It  can  he  stopped  by  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  powers,  hut  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  started  again." 

In  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  flow  of 
immigrants  it  is  essential  that  conditions 
overseas  he  taken  into  consideration  as 
well  as  those  in  the  new  country  towards 
which  the  immigrants  are  proceeding. 
Canada's  problems  of  immigration  are 
vastly  different  today  than  what  they 
were  one   or  two  decades  ago. 
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ARCELLA 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  About  the  Stars  You  Admire 


TALENT  met  talent  and  promptly 
fell  in  love  when  two  of  the  big 
guns  of  KM  OX  got  together  and 
visited  the  minister.  Alice  Maslin,  the 
better  half  of  the  couple 
signing  the  nuptial  con- 
tract, is  a  St.  Louis  prod- 
uct, and  a  highly  gifted 
one,  having  been  display- 
ing her  prowess  as  pro- 
gram director  of  the  Voice 
of  St.  Louis  since  the  win- 
ter of  1925. 
George  Junkin,  managing  director  of 
the  station,  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
bills  in  this  team.  George  is  quite  a 
boy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who 
don't  know  him.  He  graduated  from 
Penn  State,  and  promptly  got  itchy 
feet,  twice  touring  the  world.  After 
following  agriculture  for  a  time,  and 
winning  honors  as  an  Ace  during  the 
World  War,  he  toured  out  to  Holly- 
wood, where  he  made  a  place  for  him- 
self on  the  silver  screen.  He  left  the 
position  of  field  organizer  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America  to  take  up  Radio, 
writing  a  series  of  plays  for  WLS  and 
WHT.  He  was  director-announcer  for 
WSWS  before  joining  the  staff  of 
KMOX. 

Alice  Maslin  is  a  young  lady  who  has 
demonstrated  that  a  musical  education  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  program  director 
of  a  broadcasting  station.  She  combines 
this  training  with  several  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  business  world.  She 
studied  under  Alma  Dawson  and  Leo 
C.  Miller  in  St.  Louis,  continuing  her 
work  at  Arcadia  college  and  later  at 
Colorado  college. 

Some  gal,  and  some  man,  eh,  what? 

To  the  many  admirers  who  have  writ- 
ten asking  me  about  John  Reed  Tyson, 
who  used  to  announce  at  WGN,  I  here- 
by announce  that  his  pleasant  voice 
may  be  heard  from  the  mikes  at  WIBO, 

Chicago. 

%     %     % 

Helen  Louise  has  uncovered  a  weak- 
ness of  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  when  she 
wants  to  know  about 
Margaret  Starr.  Marga- 
ret is  the  organ  soloist 
and  concert  pianist  at 
WTMJ,  the  Milwaukee 
station,  and  is  one  popu- 
lar little  bundle  of  sun- 
shine, getting  from  250 
to  300  letters  a  day.  And 
she  insists  that  opening  mail  is  one  of 
the  biggest  thrills  in  her  young  life.  I 
said  little  Margaret,  didn't  I?  This  wee 
Oklahoma  lass  has  dark  brown  hair  and 
delft  blue  eyes,  with  a  pet  diversion 
for  reading.  She  is  a  scant  five  feet  four 
inches  tall,  and  so  far  hasn't  found  a 
man  who  comes  up  to  specifications. 

She  started  having  big  ideas  when 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  started 
studying  seriously.  Ambitious  to  be- 
come a  concert  pianist,  she  worked  un- 
der Alfred  Price  Quinn  for  four  years, 
and  then  went  to  Paris  for  a  year's 
training.  Upon  returning  to  Oklahoma 
she  found  that  her  love  for  organ  music 
was  even  greater  than  for  the  piano. 

Her  work  finally  took  her  to  Chicago, 
where  she  appeared  at  one  or  two  sta- 


tions, and  was  then  signed  up  for  the 
WTMJ  staff,  only  in  those  days  it  was 
WHAD. 

•%.        ^s        :$c 

Everybody  remembers  Lew  Farris, 
don't  they?  The  Eiffel  Tower  of  Radio? 
Got  a  letter  from  Lew  the  other  day  that 
I'm  passing  on  to  you.  He's  been  having 
a  lot  of  tough  breaks,  but  like  a  good 
soldier  is  coming  out  of  the  fight  on  top 
of  the  world.  I  know  many  will  be  glad 
to  have  his  address. 

Dear  Marcella: 

Oh  Gosh — Oh  Gee,  but  I  was  peeved 
when  I  read  in  the  Greatest  Radio 
magazine  in  the  country  of  some  Bozo, 
claiming  to  be  the  tallest  Radio  enter- 
tainer in  the  country.  (Awful  sorry, 
Lew.)  Gosh  what  a  laugh.  Here  is  poor 
me  6  feet  8  inches  of  song — worked 
ALL  the  stations  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada 
and  Mex.  and  made  a  rep  with  my  slo- 
gan, "The  Eiffel  Tower  of  Radio,"  and 
then  to  read  something  like  that.  It's 
hard  to  digest. 

Well,  Marcella,  I  know  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  from  me,  but  the  war 

played  H with  a  lot  of  us.    I  am  an 

inmate  of  the  National  Military  home, 
Sawtell,  California,  fighting  the  old  T.  B. 
Lost  my  voice  and  haven't  talked  above  a 
whisper  since  Jan.,  but  am  a  long  way 
from  out.  Am  feeling  fine  and  am  beat- 
ing the  old  bug  and  expect  to  be  back 
before  the  mike  in  a  couple  of  years. 
Would  love  to  hear  from  any  of  the  old 
gang. 

The  little  Pink  Wife  is  still  the  best 
Pal  1  ever  had  and  joins  me  in  sending 
you  and  Buck  Ravner  and  all  old  friends 
our  best.  Address  is,  besides  just  the 
Home,  Annex  2 — R58 — Lew  Farris. 
*     *     * 

Loud  cheers,  great  fame  has  come  to 
poor  little  me,  and  all  because  some 
other  girl's  mother  named  her  Marcella, 
too.  And  yet  it  makes  me  feel  kinda 
bad,  too.  Wish  I  could  be  as  popular, 
on  and  off  the  air,  as  Marcella  Shields. 

And  now  to  answer  your  question,  B. 
Louise.  The  Two  Troopers,  Marcella 
and  Helene,  can  be  heard  over  the  NBC 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  on  the  con- 
cert bureau,  and  have  no  regular  time 
for  broadcasting.  Alois  Averille  is  one 
independent  lad,  and  announces  for  both 
the  NBC  and  the  CBS.  If  you  write  to 
him  direct,  care  of  either  company,  I 
think  that  he  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
picture. 

Don't  quite  get  your  question  about 
Norman  S.  Richards.  There  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  no  such  station  as  CHYC 
in  Montreal.  If  you  can  give  me  a  better 
tip  I  will  find  all  I  can  about  Mr. 
Richards. 

%       $       %i 

Bradley  Kincaid  is  one  of  the  best 
known  mountain  ballad  singers  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  "Mountain  Boy"  of 
WLS  accompanies  his  hill  folk  songs 
with  his  own  "Houn'  Dawg"  guitar. 
He  has  a  large  collection  of  old  time 
songs  he  is  fond  of  dusting  off.  The 
twin  prides  of  his  life  are  mere  young- 
sters as  yet,  and  he  has  named  one  of 
them  after  his  most  popular  song,  "Bar- 
bara Allen." 


Elizabeth  Ann  of  Belle  Plaines,  Iowa, 
wants  to  know  about  Arthur  Hays. 
First  of  all  comes  the 
BIG  question  —  he  is 
NOT  married.  And  you'd 
better  watch  that  heart 
of  yours,  Elizabeth  Ann, 
for  Art  is  one  handsome 
boy,  with  blond  hair  and 
lots  of  IT.  In  that  goodlooking  face 
of  his  are  two  twinkling  blue  Irish  eyes, 
which  tell  a  lot. 

Arthur  is  the  featured  organist  at 
Loews  Palace  theatre  in  Memphis,  as 
well  as  being  the  big  shot  at  the  manuals 
for  WMC.  He  has  a  tremendous  fol- 
lowing all  over  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  Memphis  and  vicinity.  He  is  billed 
with  Hugh  J.  Mooney  in  a  morning 
period  of  broadcast  called  "Art  Hays 
and  Salesman  Sam." 

*  *     * 

Ted  Husing  is  a  mighty  sweet  boy, 
and  a  hard  working  lad  who  deserves 
every  good  word  sent  his  way,  and  many 
more  besides.  It  isn't  chance,  luck,  a 
drag  or  anything  like  that  that  has  made 
him  the  premier  sports  announcer  for 
the  CBS,  but  real,  honest-to-goodness 
hard  work.  Ted  is  really  a  very  modest 
boy,  and  a  likeable  one.  If  you  haven't 
read  the  story  about  him  in  the  Novem- 
ber Digest,  just  you  look  back  and  do 
it  right  now,  Gegl.  Mr.  Editor  Man, 
who  tells  we  whatfor,  ran  a  good  story 

with  a  couple  of  pictures  then. 

*     *     * 

I'm  awfully  glad  you  are  getting  along 
so  well,  Jinny,  and  here's  hoping  you 
will  get  away  from  the  doctors  for  good 
before  long.  I'm  also  glad  you  asked 
me  about  Kay  Ronayne,  for  she's  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine.  This  blues  singer  de 
luxe  is  at  KYW  now.  When  she  sings 
a  song,  the  song  stays  sung.  And  I've 
told  Coon  all  about  how  happy  he  made 
you,  and  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  he 
was  just  thrilled  to  death.  Nice,  boy, 
Coon. 

When  Rose  Thall  heard  about  your 
letter  to  me  asking  about  her  (Whew, 
that  was  a  long  one),  she 
was  simply  burning  up. 
And  when  Rose  burns  up, 
boy,  what  a  girl.  She's 
only  four  feet  eleven 
inches  tall,  but  oh,  oh. 
Twenty-two  years  old, 
she  would  still  be  tour- 
ing the  country  with  a 
girl  band  if  Radio  hadn't  captured  her 
heart — now  she  vows  she's  married  to 
it,  but  don't  let  that  stop  any  of  you 
boys. 

Besides  being  just  darned  pretty,  and. 
tantalizing  the  boys  in  the  studio,  Rose 
tickles  the  keys  at  WCAH,  croons  blues 
songs  while  playing  for  herself,  and  per- 
forms with  the  "Squeezebox."  In  the 
evenings  she  leads  a  girl  orchestra  while 
the  patrons  and  listeners  eat. 

*  *     * 

Gene  and  Ford  and  Glenn  are  on  tour, 
having  visited  Greenwich  Village,  as 
per  Fred  Smith's  story  in  the  December 
Digest.  And  I've  answered  M.  M.'s 
other  questions  about  Charley  Hamp  for 
C.  G.  D. 
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So  many  people  have  asked  me  for 
pictures  of  "Blue  Emil"  Cords  that  I 
finally  wangled  one  out  of 
him.  And  1  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  see  why  he 
should  be  reluctant  about 
showing  his  face  in  these 
columns.  Heaven  and  the 
girls  know  he  is  good- 
looking  enough.  Although 
Emil  has  achieved  a  large 
measure  of  success  and  popularity,  he  is 
still  on  the  'teen  side  of  twenty-one,  and 
the  single  side  of  matrimony.  In  place  of 
the  proverbial  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
Emil  was  born  with  a  piano  key  in  his 
hand. 

His  career  as  a  pianist  began  at  the 
age  of  three,  when  he  used  to  stand  in 
front  of  an  old  music  shop  and  listen  to 
the  pianos  tinkling  within.  Then  he 
would  toddle  over  to  his  aunt's  house 
and  pick  out  the  tunes  on  the  ivories. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  organ  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  under  Elwyn  Owen, 
and  has  been  connected  with  WTMJ  as 
an  organist  ever  since. 

When  not  exercising  his  hands  on  a 
keyboard,  *Emil  likes  best  to  exercise 
his  legs  in  long  walks.  Recently  he 
tramped  seventeen  miles  on  a  little  Sun- 
day jaunt,  and  he  averages  two  hours  a 
day  in  hiking.  He  is  a  little  fellow,  at 
that,  a  bit  below  medium  height,  and 
slightly  built,  with  light  brown  hair,  a 
dapper  mustache,  and  the  kind  of  big 
brown  eyes  that  make  the  girls  sit  up 
and  beg  for  more. 

*  *     * 

Latest  dope,  Louise  McKay,  is  that 
our  mutual  friend  Al  Carney  is  doing  his 
stuff  and  building  a  new  organ  at  WCFL. 
Good  News. 

Probably  you've  heard  about  it  by  now, 
but  if  you  haven't,  Guy  Lombardo  is  at 
the  Roosevelt  in  New  York,  and  is  heard 
from  WBBM,  just  like  the  old  days,  only 
not  so  much  of  him,  worse  luck.  That's 
for  Esther  R.  Now  Louise  HammersteJ-i 
wants  to  know  what  instruments  Guy 
features  in  his  band.  My  suggestion, 
Louise,  is  that  you  write  a  letter  to  Guy 
himself.  He  always  likes  to  hear  from 
his  friends  and  admirers.  Thanks  for 
the  story  on  Little  Jack.  Did  you  know 
that  he  had  bought  a  home  in  Cinci? 

*  *     * 

William  <E.  Bradley  is  no  longer  with 
Columbia,  but  I  think  that  he  can  be 
reached  care  of  the  production  depart- 
ment of  the  NBC.  As  for  Brad  Browne, 
you've  probably  seen  the  story  about 
him  in  the  December  issue  by  this  time, 
Columbia  fan. 

A.  D.  R.  of  Detroit  has  asked  me 
whether  Real  Folks  and  Sunday  Evening 
at  Seth  Parker's  were  the  same  artists. 
Phillips  Lord  is  the  creator  of  the  Seth 
Parker  program  and  plays  this  role  him- 
self. He  is  under  thirty  years  of  age  and 
is  a  native  of  New  England.  George 
Frame  Brown  directs  and  writes  the 
clever  little  playlets  for  Real  Folks.  None 
of  the  artists  are  the  same. 

*  *     * 

When  the  chief  announcer  of  KOMO, 
Arthur  W.  Lindsay,  asked  for  a  few 
days  off  on  the  opening  day  of  hunting 
season,  none  regarded  the  request  with 
suspicion,  nor  was  any  significance  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  Helen  Hoover, 
staff  soprano,  asked  for  a  leave  of  ab- 
scence  to  visit  her  mother  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  during  the  same  week.  There- 
fore, it  is  easy  to  realize  the  surprise 
that  was  felt  throughout  the  entire 
KOMO  family  when  a  few  days  later  a 
wire  was  received  from  Lindsay  from 
Portland  advising  the  KOMO  family 
that  Helen  Hoover  had  become  Mrs 
Arthur  W.  Lindsay. 


Lester  Spencer  is  a  good  looking 
blonde,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  or 
blame  him  much  if  he  was  a  little  bit 
conceited,  for  the  girls  certainly  do  trail 
him  around.  He  is  just  twenty  years 
old,  and  stands  live  feet  eight  inches  in 
socks.  And  listen,  fair  ones,  he  answers 
all  the  letters  from  girl  fans  himself, 
even  if  it  keeps  him  up  all  night. 

When  C.  G.  D.  saw  Charlie  Hamp 
down  East  he  was  just  touring  around 
to  see  a  bit  of  country.  He  is  located 
at  KNX  out  on  the  West  coast  now, 
and  spends  some  time  before  the  cam- 
eras, too. 

Brand  Browne?  If  you  didn't  get  the 
December  Digest,  which  I  think  was  a 
peach,  get  one  now  before  it's  too  late, 
for  there  was  a  dandy  story  about  Brad 
in  it. 

More  news  of  the  widely  scattered 
crew  who  used  to  be  heard  from  WHT. 
After  Myrtle  Oster  asked  me  about  Gail 
Bandell  and  Frank  Chiddix,  I  found 
that  the  latter  is  out  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
with  an  orchestra.  Gail  is  hiding  some- 
where in  Chicago,  or  perhaps  I  shouldn't 
say  hiding,  but  it's  just  that  I  can't 
locate  her.  Last  heard  of  at  WCFL 
during  the  summer. 

*  *     * 

This  handsome  gentleman  with  the 
waxed  facial  adornments  is  none  other 
than  Stu  Dawson,  who 
during  his  two  years  with 
WIBO  has  climbed  from 
part  time  announcer  to 
director  of  the  station. 
Stu  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  announcers  in  the 
Chicago  territory,  and 
also  one  of  the  most 
modest,     seldom     introducing     himself. 

Although  able  to  give  the  complete 
details  of  the  history  of  practically  all 
musical  compositions  and  composers, 
Dawson's  strong  forte  seems  to  be  dra- 
matic reading.  Just  recently  he  has 
found  favor  in  an  entirely  new  field, 
reading  popular   novels. 

*  *     * 

Radio  announcers  in  Birmingham  are 
causing  the  station  directors  and  owners 
a  lot  of  worry  these  days. 
mm  They  are  all  nice  boys, 
very  talented  and  popular 
with  the  Radio  audience, 
and  well  behaved.  So 
you  would  think  every- 
thing was  all  set  for  a 
peaceful  time,  but  not  so. 
You  see  all  of  these  same 
announcers,  as  well  as  the 
operators,  of  WBRC  are 
single,  and  there's  a  very 
disturbing  element  in  the 
studios.  Disturbing,  did  I  say?  I  mean 
to  the  heart,  and  this  little  picture  doesn't 
do  Carol  Morton  the  tiniest  bit  of  jus- 
tice. She  is  just  nineteen  years  old  and 
has  more  boy  friends  than  anyone  I 
know.  She  has  a  rich  contralto  voice 
and  a  wonderful  personality.  When  she 
goes  on  the  air  with  her  blue  blues 
songs  you  can  bet  she  gets  the  best  the 
station  can  offer — and  she's  got  it  com- 
ing.    Like  to  know  her? 

Helpful  A.  B.  of  Lima,  Oklahoma,  has 
also  heard  Gloomy  Gus  at  WKY,  and 
Jack  Little  at  WLW.  Jack,  incidentally, 
is  out  on  one  his  almost  incessant  tours 
just  now,  according  to  his  latest  letter. 
Sorry,  A.  B.,  but  1  can't  toll  you  one 
least  little  thing  about  Tag  and  Lean. 
As  to  Gene  of  Ford  and  Glenn  and  Gene, 
I  am  slightly  more  helpful.  Yes,  he  is 
the  same  Gene  who  used  to  be  half  of 
the  team  of  Jack  and  Gene  at  WLS, 
until  Jack  lost  his  voice. 


Awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  but  I 
am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Frank 
Knight.  Can  anyone  tell  us  something 
about  this  talented  young  man?  I 
would  like  to  know  about  him  myself, 
after  reading  Mrs.  Pillsbury's  praise  of 
his  ability  as  an  announcer  and  actor. 

*  *     * 

Chief  Shunatuna  and  the  United  States 
Indian  band  has  been  heard  from  KSTP, 
and  a  host  of  other  stations  throughout 
the  country,  Glays  D.  I've  also  seen 
them  on  the  Orpheum  circuit  vaudeville, 
and  they  have,  I  believe,  been  put  on 
the  air  by  the  RKO,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
where  you  can  count  on  hearing  them. 
Sorry. 

*  *     --:= 

One  of  the  world's  youngest  listeners 
is  a  critical  lady,  writes  WTAM  at 
Cleveland.  She  is  Miss  Patricia  Lynch, 
three  months'  old  daughter  of  Denny 
Lynch  of  the  Harmony  Team,  Dick  and 
Denny.  Believe  it  or  not,  Denny  turn-. 
on  the  Radio  whenever  Baby  Pat  is 
crying.  If  WTAM  is  broadcasting  a 
classical  number  infant  wails  turn  to 
cooing.  If  it's  jazz,  Pat  tries  to  drown 
it  out.    Denny  is  all  for  heavy  symphony. 

Sam  Ross,  assisting  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Broadcasting  and 
Concert  Bureau,  has  added  another  ar- 
tist to  his  own  personal  act — The  Ross 
Family.  It's  a  boy,  and  possibly  through 
prenatal  influence  the  youngster  weighed 
7-11 — pounds  and  ounces,  respectively — 
when  he  arrived;  7-11  in  case  you  don'i 
know  your  Fifth  Avenue,  is  the  New 
York  address  of  NBC.  Father  reported 
doing  nicely.  The  newcomer  will  be 
billed  as  David  Brandt  Ross. 

Sid  Goodwin,  KGW's  chief  announcer, 
doesn't  find  life  a  bed  of  roses,  but  he  is 
assured  of  living  the  remainder  of  his 
life  "pretty  soft."  One  of  his  admirers 
has  sent  him  the  second  embroidered 
sofa  pillow  in  two  months.  Sid  sits  on 
it  when  he  announces. 

*  *     * 

Lloyd  Welfare,  who  plays  in  the  KGW 
dance  band,  has  been  tagged  a  hundred 
times  for  traffic  violations.  The  other 
day  the  horn  of  his  car  quit  cold,  but 
Lloyd  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
outwitted  the  police  by  driving  down 
Broadway  tooting  da-dah-dah-dah!  on 
his  soprano  sax.  Crowds  looked  around 
to  see  who  had  the  overgrown  Sparton 
bugle  horn.  "Maybe  I  looked  goofy." 
said  Lloyd,  "but  I'd  look  goofier  in  jail, 

wouldn't  I  ?" 

*  *     * 

Jack  Barnet  of  KGW  carries  the  fol- 
lowing things  in  his  big  sedan:  a  nitty 
ash  tray  and  lighter  combined;  a  radio 
set  (which  occupies  the  whole  back  seat  I, 
and  a  miniature  ticket  chopper.  The 
latter    is    to    facilitate    the    handling    of 

police  tags. 

*  *     * 

Another  friend  of  Gloomy  Gus  re- 
ports hearing  him  from  WKY.  No  mat- 
ter where  he  may  roam, 
the  girls  certainly  follow 
him,  don't  they,  Happy 
of  Ragan?  Thanks  just 
heaps  for  the  cute  little 
picture  of  Helen  Hughes. 
I've  heard  the  lady  and 
like  her  so  much  that  I'm 
using  the  photo  you  sent 
me  and  passing  on  the 
,  info  about  her.  KSTP  is 
her  mike  home  at  present,  and  she  is 
heard  on  Saturday  nights  from  10:30  to 
midnight. 

*  *     * 

Marcella  heart  all,  tell*  all.  Write  her 
a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Get  it  off  your  chest. 


If 
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RADIOGRAPHS 

Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 

By  JEAN  CAMPBELL 


OFTEN  you  wonder  about  them — those 
dear  friends  of  the  air  whose  voices 
come  to  you  every  day.  You  long  to  meet 
them  and  find  out  exactly  what  they  are 
like,  what  they  like  to  do,  how  they  live, 
what  their  tastes  are  in  furniture,  clothes, 
entertainment. 

Now  your  questions  are  answered  in  this 
new t  department  of  RADIO  DIGEST. 
Radiographs  bring  you  little  intimate  inter- 
views  of  the  artists  whose  pictures  you  find 
in  the  DIGEST.  Keep  them  together  and 
watch  for  other  friends  to  talk  to  you  in 
these  columns. 

You  all  have  favorites  on  the  chain  pro- 
grams you  ivould  like  to  know  better.  Tell 
Jean  Campbell  who  they  are  and  let  her 
introduce  them  to  you,  tell  you  their  daily 
doings,  thoughts  and  other  things  that  in- 
terest "just  folks." 

JESSICA  DRAGONETTE  opens  the 
"  door  herself  and  sort  of  sweeps  you 
into  her  apartment  with  a  low  invita- 
tional bow  which  says  as  plainly  as 
words:  "Do  come  on  in,  I'm  delighted 
to  see  you."  Then  she  quickly  divests 
you  of  wraps,  sweeps  you  into  the  living 
room  beyond  the  music-room  foyer. 
There  you  find  yourself  sitting  quite  at 
home  in  an  early  American  armchair 
with  that  little  mite  of  a  Jessica  curled 
up  quietly  on  a  rare  antique  sofa  oppo- 
site. The  light  of  a  lamp  behind  her 
plays   upon    the    coppery   tones   in   her 


. .-. . 
Jessica  Dragonette 

long  coiled  golden  hair,  and  brings  out 
dancing  lights  in  her  humorous  brown 
eyes. 

You  feel  as  though  you  belonged  in 
that  ivory  tinted  room  with  Jessica  .  .  . 
you  forget,  somehow,  that  you  just  came 
in  from  the  hustle-bustle  of  upper 
Broadway,  it's  so  restful.  Pottery  bowls 
filled  with  autumnal  flowers  and  leaves, 
open  bookshelves  filling  arches  niched 
in  the  walls,  comfortable  colonial  furni- 
ture, great  expanses  of  soft  warm-toned 
rugs  leading  off  to  other  rooms  all 
lighted  by  lamps  with  pottery  bowl 
bases  reminding  you  of  the  handiwork 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  passed 
their  art  on  to  the  natives  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  You  forget  Broad- 
way and  wonder  if  you  are  not  really  in 


old  Virginia,  with  Jessica  playing  the 
role  of  a  colonel's  daughter  at  home  in 
her  father's  mansion. 

Such  is  the  impression  one  gets  on 
finding  Jessica  in  her  home  environ- 
ment. An  impression  created  by  Jessica 
herself  out  of  a  great  yearning  for  a  real 
eld  fashioned  home. 

This  old-fashioned-modern  girl  spent 
most  of  her  life  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  was  educated  by  the  Nuns,  having 
been  placed  in  a  Convent  school  in 
childhood  soon  after  the  death  of  both 
parents.  Later  she  attended  Georgian 
Court  in  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  gradu- 
ating in  her  early  'teens.  The  Catholic 
sisters  recognized  that  they  had  in  their 
care  a  child  of  great  talent,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  devote  her  life  and  her 
thoughts  to  singing. 

"It  was  prophetic,  wasn't  it?"  queried 
Jessica,  "that  my  first  professional  role 
should  come  through  Max  Reinhardt, 
who  selected  me  to  sing  the  solo  of  the 
angel  which  floated  down  from  the  great 
dark  choir  in  'The  Miracle.'  Mine  was 
the  only  solo  in  the  whole  production, 
and  even  then  I  was  just  an  unseen 
voice  to  the  audience." 

After  a  few  leading  stage  roles,  Radio 
claimed  Jessica  for  its  very  own.  It 
was  Jessica's  dream  to  sing  to  a  great 
world  of  people.  It  was  Jessica's  dream 
to  be  a  home-body.  In  the  Jessica  of 
today  you  can  see. that  both  dreams  have 
converged  into  one  and  she  readily  ad- 
mits that  she  owes  her  life's  happiness 
to  Radio — and  happiness  is  everything 
to  her. 

"My  philosophy  of  life  is  just  to  try 
to  be  happy.  I  learned  through  the  lone- 
ly years  of  convent  school  life  that  the 
only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  be, 
then  put  a  smile  on  your  face  and  keep 
it  there. 

"Lots  of  folks  could  be  happy  if  they 
would  just  forget  themselves  and  think 
a  bit  more  about  bringing  happiness  to 
others  through  whatever  talent  may  be 
theirs.  That's  what  I  aim  to  do.  Spare 
time  is  a  scarce  commodity  with  me,  but 
when  I  have  any,  I  am  reading  the  books 
of  the  mid-victorian  era.  The  old 
originals,  in  French,  interest  me  most. 
Just  now  I  am  re-reading  Vanity  Fair, 
and  memorizing  a  new  group  of  Keats' 
poems. 

"My  favorite  color  is  yellow.  I  wear 
yellow  gowns  as  much  as  possible  when 
I  sing.  I  love  yellow  curtains  and  acces- 
sories around  the  house.  It  reflects  sun- 
shine in  our  hearts  and  homes,  no  matter 
what  the  mood  or  the  weather. 

"If  I  had  a  million  dollars  and  nothing 
else  to  do,  I'd  go  a-travelling  to  all  of 
the  old  world  cities.  I  am  mid-victorian 
in  my  tastes. 

"Duse  was  my  ideal  actress.  _  Galli- 
Curci  is  my  ideal  singer.  I  think  her 
beautiful,  because  she  has  such  a  mar- 
velous personality  and  knows  how  to 
express  it  in  so  many  creative  ways. 
I  am  ever  so  grateful  to  some  mighty 
big  people,  big  in  heart  as  in  their  hish 
professional  careers,  who  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  help  me  achieve  my  own 


ambitions.  I  hope  in  my  day  to  be 
able  to  do  just  that  for  other  little  girls 
who  think  they  have  something  to  give 
to  the  world. 

"Marriage?  I  haven't  thought  of  it — 
yet!  Back  to  the  stage?  No!  I  much 
prefer  Radio.  Talkie-singing  pictures? 
Well,  maybe.  That  is  if  I'm  invited  and 
they  revive  the  Victor  Herbert  and 
Lehar  operettas  on  the  screen  and  being 
in  them  does  not  interfere  with  my 
Radio  work — that's  my  first  love!" 

And  there  you  have  "petite  Jessica" — 
in  person. 

DOLORES  CASSINELLI  has  moved 
again.  A  large  apartment  in  a  hotel 
will  house  her  now.  Just  a  peep  into  it 
between  the  ladders  of  interior  decorat- 
ors promised  much.  One  could  see  that 
Dolores  has  that  delightful  nack  that  it 
takes  to  turn  a  cold,  formal  hotel  suite 
into  a  warm  home  reflecting  the  Italian 
Renaissance  period. 

But  those  who  know  Dolores  best  are 
not  surprised  at  the  way  she  attracts 
all  that  is  warm  and  luxurious  to  her. 
One  has  an  idea  that  if  Dolores  opened 
an  oyster  there  would  surely  be  a  pearl 
inside.  The  simplest  gesture  that  she 
makes,  the  tiniest  dream-wish  that  she 
holds,  seems  to  develop  a  rich  reward 
of  some  sort  for  her.     And  the  daring 


Dolores  Cassinelli 

things  she  does,  those  things  that  she 
just  gets  a  hunch  to  do,  and  carries  out 
to  the  consternation  of  her  friends! 
These  things,  instead  of  turning  out  bad- 
ly, turn  out  even  better  than  Dolores 
ever  hoped  or  believed  they  would. 

Foresight  is  the  quality  of  mind  to 
which  Dolores  attributes  her  unique 
record  of  success.  "Some  folks  seem  to 
think  that  I  was  born  under  a  lucky 
star.  Of  course,  I  have  been  lucky,  but 
I  think  that  a  natural  inclination  to  look 
at  things  with  a  long  measure  of  fore- 
sight, looking  always  into  the  future,  far 
ahead,  is  probably  more  accountable 
than  anything  else  for  some  of  the  lucky 
breaks  I've  had  in  my  career. 

"For  instance,  when  I  went  into  the 
movies   I   was   looking  ahead  quite   de- 
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liberately  toward  the  day  when  I  should 
go  into  grand  opera.  I  knew  that  I 
possessed  a  very  fair  voice,  a  bit  of  the 
dramatic  temperament  of  my  Italian  an- 
cestors, the  physical  stamina  necessary 
for  the  sometimes  gruelling  strains  of 
professional  life.  I  began  in  the  movies 
because,  intuitively,  I  realized  that  a 
singer  should  know  how  to  act,  how  to 
express  herself  thoroughly  in  panto- 
mime. The  movies  were  a  school  of  ex- 
pression to  me. 

"When  I  had  acquired  all  I  could  learn 
there,  I  quit  and  began  the  musical  half 
of  my  lessons.  Of  course  with  Talking- 
Singing-Pictures,  affording  the  develop- 
ment of  high  class  musical  plays  and 
operas  on  the  screen,  I  am  lucky  now. 
But  foresight,  rather  than  any  tmystic 
charm,  I  think,  is  responsible  for  this 
stroke  of  luck. 

"Oh  yes,  the  talkies  are  beckoning  to 
me  now.  I've  just  made  a  talkie  tryout. 
They  tell  me  I  went  through  with  flying 
colors,  so  I  cannot  regret  leaving  the 
screen  to  learn  how  to  sing.  Of  course 
I  did  not  realize  then  that  we  would  so 
soon  have  talking  pictures.  But  I  did 
think  that  they  were  a  possibility  of  a 
future  day.  I  left  the  screen  having 
learned  something  of  its  art  just  because 
singing  opera  was  my  real  secret  ambi- 
tion. 

"I  knew  that  I  would  rather  sing  one 
opera  well  than  to  become  the  greatest 
star  of  Moviedom.  I  practiced  singing 
at  home  secretly  between  pictures.  I 
had  no  time  then  for  the  vocal  lessons 
that  I  needed.  I  quite  realized  how  much 
training  I  should  have  to  have  along  that 
line  before  I  could  appear  as  a  soloist. 

"To  quit  the  pictures  for  the  sake  of 
that  training  meant  tremendous  financial 
loss,  and  the  loss  of  a  lot  of  glory.  Holly- 
wood friends  and  directors  said,  'you're 
just  a  crazy  little  fool  to  do  it,'  but  I 
made  my  last  picture  playing  the  lead 
opposite  Milton   Sills  and  came  East." 

After  months  of  gruelling  training  a 
famous  instructor  pronounced  Dolores  a 
lyric  soprano  "discovery."  Her  first 
recital  in  which  she  sang  with  Martinelli, 
Metropolitan  opera  tenor,  was  a  com- 
plete success,  according  to  Baltimore 
critics.  Later  that  year  the  critics  of 
New  York  acclaimed  her  when  she  made 
her  solo  concert  debut  at  Town  hall. 
Then  came  Radio,  introducing  the  for- 
mer movie  star  to  the  world  at  large  as 
a  promising  operatic  soprano. 

Dolores'  dream  has  been  realized.  Now 
she  is  performing  the  leading  operatic 
roles  over  the  air,  to  a  world-wide 
audience.  And  the  moving  pictures, 
jealous  of  her  success,  are  beckoning  her 
back,  with  the  promise  of  producing 
operas  especially  for  her  in  the  talkies. 

Fame  hasn't  spoiled  Dolores.  There 
is  no  pose  about  her,  or  effort  to  impress. 
She  is  so  wrapped  up  in  her  career  that 
she  almost  completely  forgets  herself  as 
a  personality. 

Her  hair  is  black  as  a  raven's  wing 
shining  in  the  sunlight.  Her  eyes  are 
luminous,  dark  and  brown.  Her  skin  has 
an  unusual  transparency  about  it,  al- 
though it  is  olive.  She  wears  simple 
gowns,  cut  to  suit  her  tall,  lithe  figure. 
She  prefers  no  ornaments  for  street 
wear,  and  is  satisfied  to  be  swathed  in 
gorgeous  materials  and  rich  furs. 

She  always  dresses  in  bright  colored 
evening  gowns  for  her  Radio  perform- 
ances. With  these  gowns  there  is  always 
a  long  string  of  beads,  a  different  strand 
of  different  stones  for  each  evening  cos- 
tume. The  clink  of  the  beads  heralds 
her  coming  into  the  studio  room  at  night. 

Dolores  lives  with  her  mother,  a  most 
delightful,  petite  person,  who  is  quite  as 
beautiful  as  her  daughter,  but  only  a 
tiny  miniature  of  her  in  stature.  In  the 
household  is  also  her  young  brother- 
companion,     Frederick    Anthony,    with 


whom  she  shares  a  downright  enthusi- 
asm for  Notre  Dame  football  games.  If 
you  want  a  real  peep  at  Dolores,  go  to 
the  next  game  .  .  .  very  likely  she'll 
be  there. 

JUDSON  HOUSE  — It's  from  his 
charming  and  talented  wife  that  one 
learns  all  those  little  intimate  things 
about  "Jud,"  as  his  friends  call  him. 
That  great  big,  curly-black-haired,  sweet 
voiced  tenor — why  he  just  stands  in  awe 
of  an  interviewer! 

And  so  we  quote  his  better-half  ad  lib! 
And  write  this  all  out  in  her  presence 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  man  who  makes 


Jud  and  Dolly  House 

music  into  the  form  of  lovely  ballads  as 
he  walks  from  his  home  East  of  Fifth 
avenue  to  the  NBC  studio  where  he 
sings,  upon  occasions,  his  own  composi- 
tions as  well  as  Grand  Opera,  Light 
Opera,   Oratorio. 

Wife  Dolly,  who  in  her  own  right  was 
a  feted  Broadway  star  of  the  stage  until 
her  marriage,  when  she  dropped  the 
name  and  career  of  Dorothy  Manners — 
well,  wife  Dolly  says: 

"Jud,  tell  the  lady  about  those  Chinese 
embroideries,  statuettes,  art  prints,  rugs 
and  pottery  that  you  spend  every  spare 
dollar  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Chinese 
Teas  of  rare  aroma  that  you  have  im- 
ported every  month."  Jud  fidgets,  say- 
ing: "Now  really,  Dolly — do  you  think 
that's   nice?" 

Dolly  docs!  She  goes  right  on.  But 
now  she's  holding  his  hand,  loverlike,  so 
Jud  smiles  and  weakens,  and  adds: 

"Well,  it's  quite  true,  and  they  do  give 
me  credit  for  being  something  of  con- 
nosieur  of  Chinese  Art,  particularly  that 
of  the  early  Dynasty!" 

The  snow  was  thawed  a  bit,  so  Jud 
shakes  off  his  fear  of  the  interview  or- 
deal and  listens  to  Dolly  tell  on  him: 

"Truly,  his  greatest  weakness  is  a 
Blonde — that's  me — so  it's  all  right.  He's 
an  adorable  husband,  the  kind  you  read 
about  in  story  books  but  so  seldom  find 
in  real  life. 

"Yet,  like  all  husbands  he  has  a  few 
faults,  or  shall  we  just   call   them   idio- 


syncracies? 

Mind  you!  We're  still  listening  to  the 
tell-tale  Dolly.  She  continues:  "Jud 
hates  to  dress  up — evening  suits  are  an 
abomination  to  him.  He  can  hardly 
sing  in  one,  and  he  just  spoils  a  party 
completely  fidgeting  with  a  stiff  collar, 
if  you  ever  get  him  to  wear  one. 

"He  loses  at  least  one  collar  button  or 
cuff  link  a  day,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  temper  and  a  swear-word 
would  spoil  his  daily  programs,  I'm 
afraid  he'd  indulge  in  both.  He  scrambles 
on  all  fours  after  the  missing  buttons. 
In  the  end  I  always  have  to  find  them 
for  him — he  just  can't  sec  them. 

"Dancing,  ball-room  dancing,  is  an- 
other of  Jud's  abominations.  He  neither 
likes  to  watch  other  couples  dance,  nor 
can  he  be  coaxed  to  trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic himself. 

"And  never  let  anyone,  who  values 
his  friendship,  invite  him  into  one  of 
those  blarey  jazz-orchestra  cafes.  Jud 
is  one  person  who  does  not  like  music 
with  his  meals..  Perhaps  this  is  because 
he  likes  to  sit  down  at  a  hospitable 
board,  with  many  friends  flanking  each 
side,  and  to  keep  up  a  lively  running 
conversation,  punctured  with  witticisms, 
during  the  meals.  That's  the  way  he 
likes  to  celebrate  meal  time. 

"When  Christmas  comes  his  friends 
who  'just  send  handkerchiefs,'  because 
Jud  never  carries  less  than  six  at  any 
time,  whisper  to  each  other  to  be  sure 
they  are  of  linen  and  plain  white,  not 
even  a  thread  of  color  will  he  tolerate 
running  through  the  border. 

"His  suits  must  be  dark,  and  of  sub- 
dued pattern,  shoes  mostly  black,  hats 
soft  and  modest  looking,  and  ties?  Xow 
there's  a  problem  which  I  solve.  I  buy 
them  all  for  him  because  I  never  liked 
one  that  he  bought  yet!  A  woman  must 
have  her  way  once  in  a  while.  Strangely, 
his  taste  in  shirts  is  superb,  and  he  likes 
them  colored,  semi-soft  and  really 
bright  looking — they  are  the  high-lights 
of  his  attire." 

"That's  quite  enough  about  me  and  my 
shirts,"  interposes  Jud,  who  by  now  is 
piling  logs  on  their  great  studio  hearth 
bonfire. 

The  Judson  House  menage  is  unique 
because  of  the  Chinese  hangings  and 
works  of  art,  the  large  open  log-burning 
fireplace,  a  feature  Jud  insists  upon  in 
any  home.  It's  a  studio  apartment  near 
the  East  river — the  fog  comes  in  the 
windows  and  so  does  the  sunshine  and 
the  moonlight.  It's  way  up  high,  in  one 
of  those  new,  ultra-modern  apartment 
houses — a  small  place  but  utterly  charm- 
ing. 

Up  in  the  country  there's  another 
home.  In  it  this  hospitable,  just-sweet- 
hearts-though-wed  couple  live  their 
Summers  and  hope  to  live  always  when 
the  Winter  of  life  overtakes  them. 

The  country  place  is  a  wooded  spot  of 
more  than  five  acres.  There's  a  private 
lake  a  mile  and  a  half  long  running 
through  it.  It's  a  rustic  retreat  with  log 
burning  fireplaces  in  every  room,  hand 
made  furniture  smelling  of  pine  needles 
and  balsam. 

Judson  began  his  career  as  a  choir 
hoy.  earning  twenty-live  cents  weekly 
for  singing  in  St.  Marks  choir,  in  Brook- 
lyn. Today,  his  Radio  programs,  his  con- 
cert and  operatic  tours,  bring  in  many 
thousands  yearly.  He  is  still  as  unspoiled 
as  he  was  when  at  the  age  of  19  years 
he  won  the  origan  concert  prize  and 
musical  scholarship  at  Syracuse  universi- 
ty, just  as  bashful  as  he  was  the  day 
lie  accepted,  blushingly,  a  chance  to  be- 
come tenor  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  orchestra,  an  honor  extended 
him  at  the  age  of  31,  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  He's  still  a  young  man  and 
expects   to  go    farther   up   the   ladder  of 

success. 
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Home 


EVERY  day  is  Visitors'  day  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Radio 
Home-Makers  club.  From  every 
section  of  the  country  they  come — 
recruits  from  the  300,000  club  members 
and  countless   listeners-in. 

On  the  fifteenth  floor  of  a  tall  building 
on  Columbus  circle  they  find  the  club 
headquarters.  If  they  arrive  in  time  for 
one  of  the  food  broadcasts,  they  are 
given  seats  in  the  kitchen-laboratory,  a 
room  that  is  a  never  ceasing  source  of 
interest  to  visitors,  for  the  kitchen- 
laboratory  of  the  National  Radio  Home- 
Makers  club  is  an  actual  kitchen— lovely 
with  its  buff  and  ivory  walls  and  wood- 
work, and  with  its  kitchen  cabinet,  desk, 
table,  chairs  and  closets  painted  in  ivory 
and  decorated  with  motifs  in  blue  and 
orange. 

When  broadcasting  is  going  on  from 
this  room,  the  microphone  is  placed  so 
that  I  can  see  the  shining  electric  range 
and  the  kitchen  cabinet  where  the  club 
dietitian,  Grace  White,  is  busy  at  work, 
actually  preparing  the  foods  described 
in  the  broadcast. 

Behind  me  as  I  stand  before  the 
microphone  is  the  ivory  piano  painted  to 
match  the  kitchen  and  presided  over  by 
Ralph  Christman,  musical  director  for 
the  National  Radio  Home-Makers  club. 
All  my  life  I  have  dreamed  that  home- 
making  and  music  could  meet  on  a  com- 
mon ground.  Here  in  the  kitchen- 
laboratory  we  have  proved  this  to  be 
possible.  We  have  produced  a  musical 
program  in  which  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  the  balanced  ration  were  illus- 
trated by  phrases  played  upon  the  harp 
— a  program  which  brought  hundreds 
of  delighted  letters.  We  have  broadcast 
food  songs  and  work  songs,  the  music 
of  old  England  and  of  modern  France, 
cello  and  violin  solos  and  lovely  vocal 
duets,  all  of  them  illustrative  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  broadcasts. 

WE  DO  not  need  special  sound 
effects  in  these  broadcasts  from  the 
kitchen-laboratory.  The  egg  beater 
very  persistently  whirrs  out  its  sound, 
sometimes  the  water  tap  squeaks  and 
groans,  the  snap  of  the  self-adjusting 
electric  oven  is  audible,  and  if  by  chance 
the  electric  refrigerator  is  not  discon- 
nected, its  hum  goes  out  to  the  whole 
country. 

Funny  things  sometimes  happen  dur- 
ing a  broadcast.  One  day  when  Norman 
Brokenshire  was  announcing,  it  was 
very  windy  and  the  windows  were 
rattling.  I  saw  him  looking  about  in  a 
speculative  way;  then  he  picked  up  two 
forks,  climbed  up  on  the  radiator  and 
stuck  the  forks  in  the  window.  Peace 
descended.  Another  morning  when  Ted 
Husing  was  announcing,  he  choked  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  I  had  to  give  the 
final  announcement. 

After  the  broadcast  is  over,  everyone 
helps  to  eat  it.  Over  the  coffee  cups  at 
the  kitchen  table,  women  who  live  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart  meet  and  become 
friends  through  their  common  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  National  Radio 
Home-Makers  club.  Last  week  we  had 
a  guest  from  Australia,  who  listens-in 
regularly  over  W2XE,  one  from  Cali- 
fornia, two  from  Des  Moines,  one  from 
Buffalo   and   a   group   from    Providence, 


Club  Is  A  Magnet 


Scene   in   the   beauty    boudoir   of   the    Home-Makers    club    during    a    broadcast. 
Helen  Lewis,  beautitian,  is  giving  a  manicure  while  Ida  Bailey  Allen  broadcasts 


the  procedure. 


Rhode  Island.  Our  visitors  enjoy  meet- 
ing the  announcer  and  engineer  who 
always  stay  to  eat  "breakfast"  as  they 
call  it. 

Many  are  the  questions  the  visitors 
ask  Miss  White. 

"Are  those  really  the  ten  cent  tea 
cups?" 

"Please  let  us  see  the  cooky  cutters 
you  used  Friday." 

"Will  you  show  us  how  to  use  a  pastry 
tube  and  bag?" 

And  they  scarcely  ever  leave  without 
asking  the  inevitable  question,  "How 
can  we  reduce?" 

IF  THE  visitors  to  headquarters  come 
on  Tuesday  they  usually  go  direct 
from  the  kitchen-laboratory  to  the 
beauty  boudoir  where  the  club  beauty 
broadcasts  are  given.  There  was  consid- 
erable surprise  when  the  study  of  beauty 


was  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  club. 
But  many  women  had  asked  for  beauty 
talks  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  club  pro- 
gram to  try  to  give  to  the  listeners-in 
the  type  of  broadcasts  that  the  majority 
request.  So  after  the  club  food  activities 
had  been  in  full  swing  for  eight  months, 
the  beauty  boudoir  was  opened.  Helen 
Lewis,  a  beautitian  of  ability  and  a  nurse 
as  well,  is  in  charge. 

The  room  is  charming,  with  hangings 
of  orchid  India  prints  and  apple  green 
theatrical  gauze,  with  furniture  in  soft 
green  flecked  with  gold.  The  same 
method  of  practical  demonstration  is 
used  for  the  beauty  broadcasts  as  for 
the  cooking  talks. 

Miss  Lewis  actually  carries  out  on  the 

person    being   beautified,    the   procedure 

of    the    manicure,    the    facial,    the    hair 

treatment  or  whatever  the  topic  may  be 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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FOOD,  MILORD,  ENTERS 


H[/£  ROBERTS 
^Swamped  by 
Giant  Strawberries 
and  Beautiful  Beans 


4  4/^OOD  MORNING,  everyone! 
Itt  From  the  Tower  Topics  Time 
studio.  Have  you  all  sent  in 
your  entries  to  our  National  Canning 
contest?"  These  words  must  be  familiar 
to  every  housewife  who  listened  to  the 
morning  broadcasts  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company  over  WLS,  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  months,  for  Sue  Rob- 
erts and  Anne  Williams,  who  bring  these 
programs  to  you,  were  conducting  this 
contest  and  they  were  very  anxious  to 
have  everyone  in  the  United  States  try 
to  win  one  of  the  many  money  prizes 
that  were  offered. 

If  you  had  taken  a  trip  to  the  Tower 
studio,  during  the  month  of  October, 
you  would  have  been  convinced  that 
everyone  in  the  United  States  had  com- 
plied with  their  wish. 

When  asked  if  many  jars  had  been 
sent  in,  Sue  Roberts  smiled  a  rather  wry 
smile,  more  with  her  large  brown  eyes, 
than  with  her  mouth.  Walking  down  a 
long  hall  she  opened  a  door  and  pointed 
to  a  spectacle  which  would  astonish  the 
eyes  of  anyone.  _  "There  are  at  least 
twenty  thousand  jars  in  that  room,"  she 
announced,  "and  there  are  more  coming 
in  every  day.  I  rather  believe  that  we 
will  have  thirty  or  perhaps  forty  thou- 
sand before  the  closing  date  of  the  con- 
test." 

Then  she  passed  up  and  down  between 
the  long  lines  of  tables  upon  which  the 
jars  were  displayed,  calling  attention  to 
many  different  kinds  of  food  that  had 
been  preserved  and  also  to  the  most  in- 
teresting looking  jars. 

There  was  a  jar  of  strawberries  from 
California  that  seemed  too  large  and  too 
perfect  to  be  real — a  jar  of  oranges  from 
Florida — mushrooms,  peas,  beets,  car- 
rots, and  every  sort  of  food  that  one  can 
possibly  think  of  lined  the  many  tables. 
And  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  the 
individuality  which  had  been  displayed 
by  many  who  sent  in  these  entries. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  simply  been 
canned  with  the  one  idea  of  their  use- 
fulness, as  a  food,  in  mind.  But  many 
of  them  were  placed  in  the  jars  in  in- 
dividual styles  which  added  greatly  to 
their  attractiveness. 

ONE  jar  that  Suc_  Roberts  pointed  to 
was  very  peculiar  looking.  It  was 
unlike  all  the  others  in  size  and  shape 
and  it  did  not  bear  the  regulation  label. 
"This,"  she  announced  with  pride,  "was 
canned  43  years  ago  and  it  is  still  in  per- 
fect condition.  The  listener  who  sent  it 
in  canned  it  herself  and  she  wanted  us 
to  see  what  can  be  done." 

And  she  singled  out  a  jar  of  corn.  The 
kernels  had  been  all  removed  from  the 
cobs  and  they  were  very  white.  Along 
the  inside  of  the  jar  made  in  red  pimen- 
toes,  were  the  letters — C  O  R  N.  Next 
she  pointed  to  a  jar  of  pickles  that  was 
truly  amusing.  These  had  been  sliced 
and  carrots  had  been  put  in  them  to 
make  them  look  like  tiny  faces. 

Then  Sue,  took  us  into  her  own  office 
where  she  had  a  private  display  of  some 
of  the  most  original  looking  jars  of  can- 
ned food  one  ever  wanted  to  see.  Truly 
— never  was  a  more  wonderful  array  of 
canned  food  gathered  together  at  any 
one  place.  Vegetables  were  dressed  up  so 
that  they  were  scarcely  recognizable. 
Fruits  were  all  painted  up  and  ready  for 


Long  lines  of  tables  laden  with  the  most  delectable  of  canned  products,   from 

giant  strawberries  to  a  jar  of  oranges,  confront  Sue  Roberts  of  the  WLS  Tower 

Topics  studio  when  she  looks  over  the  entries  in  the  canning  contest.    Here  she 

is  describing  some  of  the  things. 


Christmas,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  every 
holiday  imaginable.  Meat,  perfectly  de- 
licious looking  and  good  enough  to  grace 
any  table. 

Really — a  marvelous  thing  that  human 
hands  could  turn  out  such  luscious  look- 
ing and  such  clever  schemes  for  packing 
food. 

Sue  pointed  out  the  string  beans,  long 
slender  ones,  short  stubby  ones,  some 
graduated,  some  built  up  in  brick  fash- 
ion, others  arranged  in  layers  going 
around  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Carrots  rivalled  the  string  beans  in  in- 
genuity. It  seemed  that  there  were  more 
ways  of  cutting  carrots  than  there  were 
carrots  in  the  country. 

THERE  were  some  cut  like  barber 
poles,  combined  with  potatoes,  mak- 
ing a  delicious  looking  pole  of  orange 
and  cream.  Others  were  cut  with  little 
square  grooves  and  called  the  "waffle" 
cut.  by  Sue;  other  jars  had  zig-zag  pieces 
and  still  others  were  cut  in  tiny  pieces 
and  arranged  in  perfect  order.  And  for 
fruits  this  display — couldn't  be  beat.  Real 
honcst-to-goodncss  peaches  from  every 
state  in  the  union.  Those  big  delicious 
orange  ones.  And  they  were  packed  as 
temptingly  as  possible.  Then  there  were 
berries — truly  "the  berries" — every  kind 
of  berry  one  could  think  of  naming. 
Every  state  in  the  union   was  repre- 


sented and  so  was  everything  from  soup 
to  nuts — including  clam  chowder  and  a 
jar  of  shelled  pecans. 

Just  imagine  these  thousands  of  jars 
arranged  in  double  deck  fashion  and 
you'll  have  a  good  mental  picture  of  the 
room  through  which  Sue  escorted  us. 

The  task  of  preparing  all  of  this  won- 
derful food  would  have  been  a  gigantic 
one,  impossible  to  conceive  of,  if  it  had 
all  been  done  in  one  kitchen.  Sue  Rob- 
erts remarked  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  check  them  all  in  and  classify 
them,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
them.  But  she  evidently  had  some  able 
assistants  who  helped  her  for  the  food 
was  all  lined  in  readiness  awaiting  the 
arrival   of   the   judges   at   the  appointed 

hour-  *     *     * 

A  mythical  trip  on  their  own  "Radio 
airship"  is  the  Saturday  morning  pro- 
gram of  Jolly  Bill  and  Jane,  children's 
feature,  heard  each  day  through  the  NBC 
System.  The  entertainers  "visit"  vari- 
ous places  of  interest  in  the  United 
States.  Bill  acts  as  guide,  describing 
the  sights  and  telling  historical  stories. 
*     *     * 

Among  the  recent  musical  groups  to 
have  auditions  in  the  NBC  studios  was 
a  quartet  of  violins  led  by  Anthony  Ki.'- 
zutto  of  Brooklyn.  This  is  said  to  be  an 
unusual  musical  combination. 


3&ARSHA  INTERVIEWS   j^irector  of 

*-^  programs  at  JVLW  leads 


women  s 


Herself 


eventful  life  before  finding 
herself  before  the  mike. 


Marsha  Wheeler. 


ONE  writer  I  know  says  she  always 
wears  a  dress  trimmed  with  red 
elephants  when  interviewing.  She 
calls  the  frock  her  interviewing  dress 
because  it  seems  to  inspire  volubility  in 
her  subject. 

I  never  needed  even  a  white  elephant 
to  make  me  talk.  At  one  time  in  college 
days  when  life  seemed  bounded  with 
zoological  note  books,  French  verbs  and 
German  genders,  a  classmate  read  my 
palm  and  told 
i  me  that  some 
day  I  would 
be  a  speaker, 
addressing 
thousands  of 
people.  I  pic- 
tured myself  in 
mannish  shirt 
and  blue  serge 
skirt  atop  a 
soap  box  wav- 
ing my  arms 
above  the 
usual  street 
corner  audi- 
ences. Yes,  I 
did  make  cakes 
when  I  was 
four  years  old, 
but  I  never 
trotted  out 
that  story  as 
one  of  my  ac- 
complishments. I  never  dreamed  that 
the  zoology  would  grow  musty  with  dis- 
use and  that  the  box  I  stood  on  before 
the  kitchen  table  on  the  maid's  afternoon 
out,  was  really  the  first  ingredient  in 
that  recipe  for  the  profession  of  Director 
of  Women's  Activities  at  the  Radio  sta- 
tions WLW  and  WSAI  in  Cincinnati. 

Some  lives  seem  to  flow  like  a  good 
Radio  continuity,  developing  smoothly 
from  the  original  idea  to  the  climax  in 
the  third  commercial  announcement. 
But  my  life  never  did  behave  like  that. 
It  has  proceeded  in  episodic  intervals, 
each  apparently  without  correlation  with 
its  predecessor.  It  is  as  if  some  capri- 
cious authority  moves  me  about  from 
room  to  room  in  a  great  house,  uproot- 
ing me  just  when  I  learn  to  find  the  new 
light  switch  in  the  dark.  And  I  must 
adapt  myself  to  new  wall  paper,  strange 
pictures  and  chairs,  and  windows  that 
look  upon  unfamiliar  scenes. 

But  I  think  on  the  whole  I  like  my 
episodic  existence.  Perhaps  some  atavis- 
tic reversion  to  piratical  ancestors  stored 
a  love  of  adventure  in  me,  and  the  first 
room  in  this  house  of  my  existence  was 
a  bit  too  placid  and  unexciting.  It  was 
a  very  proper  room,  filled  with  docile 
obedience,  good  grades  at  school  (I 
never  had  even  the  excitement  of  flunk- 
ing), buttonholes  that  mother  said  were 
"pig-eyes,"  cleaning  the  bathroom  on 
Saturdays,  early  to  bed,  plenty  of  books 
and  summers  in  the  pine  woods  on 
northern  Lake  Michigan. 

THE  next  room  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  college  friends,  sorority 
meetings,  themes  and  books,  hot  fudge 
on  soda  crackers,  dances,  the  first  box 
of  rouge  and  daring  adventures  with 
Russian  tea  and  gum  drops.  Again  the 
doors    closed    definitely.     The    scent   of 


An  exceptionally  dainty  dish  is  in  process  of  preparation  as  Marsha  Wheeler 
supervises  the  activities  of  this  pair  of  chefs  at  the  Crosley  station. 


orange  blossoms  pervaded  the  next 
room,  but  in  the  ensuing  metamorpho- 
sis, the  lovely  china  tea  cups  became 
just  things  to  wash  and  put  away.  Then 
certified  milk  and  supplementary  feed- 
ings invaded  the  menu.  And  suddenly 
the  door  of  that  room  was  closed,  too. 

And  then  the  adventures  began.  A 
microphone  may  seem  an  odd  sort  of 
magic  carpet.  Actually  its  mental  im- 
perturbability is  terrifying  to  some 
people.  But  to  me  the  microphone  is  an 
ever  renewed  thrill.  There  is  nothing 
cold,  nor  inhuman,  nor  inanimate  in  that 
omni-audient  instrument  (there  isn't  any 
such  word,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  make  up  one).  The  micro- 
phone is  a  living  link  that  has  brought 
me  a  host  of  seen  and  unseen  friends, 
travels,  a  liberal  education  and  amazing 
adventures. 

Some  day  I  am  going  to  write  a  book. 
It  will  be  called  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Woman's  Hour  Director."  It  will  tell 
of  the  trips  I  have  made  through  fac- 
tories and  warehouses,  through  shops 
and  stores,  hot  houses,  and  nurseries. 
It  will  relate  the  beauty  treatments  that 
have  been  tried  on  me,  the  soups  I  have 
eaten,  the  cosmetics  I  have  used,  the 
soaps  and  cleaners  I  have  tested,  the 
histories  I  have  searched,  the  Arabian, 
Assyrian,  Italian  and  Chinese  dinners 
I  have  sought  in  queer  places,  the  taxi- 
cab  drivers  I  have  talked  to,  the  little 
singer  in  a  New  York  Night  Club  whom 
I  took  out  to  dinner,  the  first  author  to 
autograph  his  book  for  me,  the  police- 
man in  Philadelphia  who  wanted  to  put 
me  in  jail  because  a  man  hit  my  car  and 
my  car  hit  his  car,  the  entertaining  insur- 
ance salesman  who  settled  the  claim  for 
me,  and  who  regaled  me  all  through 
dinner  with  tales  of  two  years  spent  in 
Alaska,  of  being  "broke"  in  a  strange 


city  and  pawning  my  wedding  ring, 
horseback  riding  in  the  Virginia  swamps, 
the  man  from  Baltimore  who  told  me 
his  life  history,  the  "cop"  who  always 
called  me  "the  little  lady  from  Ohio" 
and  let  me  break  the  traffic  rules,  the 
Dutch  Deep  Sea  Diver  through  whose 
helmet  I  viewed  the  bottom  of  the 
Elizabeth  river,  the  Dutch  bulb  expert 
who  used  to  eat  my  oysters  with  me  at 
Brown's  Sea  Food  house  where  the 
oysters  were  fat  and  fresh  and  the  floor 
was  sprinkled  with  sawdust,  and  home  in 
a  glow  of  sunset  over  the  Ohio  river. 

IF  ONE  has  the  true  adventurer's  tech- 
nique, there  is  no  more  thrill  in  the 
green  and  gold  palm  room  of  a  New 
York  hotel  than  in  eating  rashers  of 
bacon  and  fried  eggs  in  the  solitary  re- 
treat of  Hun  Conaway,  trapper  and 
hunter,  back  in  the  hills  of  Southern 
Indiana  where  I  slept  on  a  feather  tick 
in  a  bed  six  hundred  years  old,  with  the 
coon  skins  drying  on  the  walls  and  the 
rats  playing  hide  and  seek  over  the  corn 
pile  in  the  adjoining  room.  But  the  pink 
and  white  checkerboard  cake  decorated 
with  the  name  "Marsha"  revealed  not 
only  this  lone  bachelor's  culinary  skill 
but  his  artist's  soul.  And  the  old  walnut 
fiddle-back  chair  which  he  crowded  into 
the  car  beside  the  son  and  myself  grows 
daily  in  sentimental  value. 

I  suppose  if  the  interviewer  with  the 
red  elephant  dress  were  writing  this,  she 
would  by  this  time  have  unearthed  my 
hobbies  and  my  favorite  recipe.  And 
she  would  actually  have  had  me  giving 
advice  to  young  women.  I  like  people 
and  animals  and  books  and  I  have  a 
very  humble  feeling  when  my  listeners 
tell  me  they  like  me  and  the  programs 
I  send  them.  Of  course  the  credit  is 
due  them,  for  they  give  me  my  ideas. 


77 


WENR  Leads  Nation 

AFTER  a  bitter  battle  that  swayed  first 
one  way  and  then  another  station 
WENR  has  definitely  taken  the  lead  up 
to  this  time  in  the  race  for  the  Most 
Popular  station  award.  Not  only  is 
WENR  leading  in  the  Middle  West,  but 
has  a  small  margin  over  WJZ  of  New 
York  for  National  honors. 

Others  well  up  in  the  race  are  WLS, 
KYW,  KMOX,  KFNF,  WWNC, 
EWKH,  WEAF,  WABC,  WAPI, 
WAIU,  KFI,  while  still  others  are  not 
far  behind.  Following  is  a  list  of  sta- 
tions nominated  and  their  standing  when 
this  issue  goes  to  press: 


City 


Votes 


East 

KDKA    Pittsburgh    787 

WBZA    Boston   489 

WPG   Atlantic  City  817 

WABC    New  York  City 918 

WBZA    .'. Boston   329 

WCAU    Philadelphia    351 

WEAF   New  York  City 810 

WGR   Buffalo    709 

WHAM Rochester    651 

WOR  Newark  607 

WRC   Washington,  D.  C 408 

WTIC    Hartford   *. 527 

WJSV   Washington,  D.  C 348 

WBAL   Baltimore    480 

WEEI  Boston  506 

WBRL    Tilton,   N.   H 311 

WGY  Schenectady  836 

WJAS   Pittsburgh    612 

WTZ    New  York  City 1168 

WFBL    Syracuse  487 

WMAK Buffalo    347 


Votes 

...  340 
...  460 
...  420 
610 


South  City 

WCOA    Pensacola  

WFLA    Clearwater  

WHAS   Louisville   

WSMT5    New  Orleans    

WWNC Asheville    732 

WSM  Nashville   576 

KWKH  Shreveport    976 

WSB    Atlanta   490 

WJBO  New  Orleans  401 

WDOD   Chattanooga   345 

WMC Memphis    627 

WREC    Memphis    524 

WRVA  Richmond    489 

WDB J    Roanoke  314 


South  City  Votes 

WLAC   Nashville   401 

WLAP    Louisville  276 

WBT   Charlotte    269 

WTAR    Norfolk    320 

WAPI   Birmingham   598 

WPTF    Raleigh    287 

WBRC    Birmingham  381 

Middle  West  City  Votes 

WAIU  ...Columbus  318 

WCAH   Columbus  411 

WJAY Cleveland  317 

KFH    Wichita  387 

KMOX    St.  Louis  979 

KSTP   St.  Paul  689 

KYW  Chicago 1 1017 

WBBM  Chicago  598 

WCCO    Minneapolis    602 

WFBM  Indianapolis    417 

WGN  Chicago  671 

WJJD   Chicago  590 

WJR    Detroit  504 

WHK  Cleveland   498 

WLS    Chicago  1090 

WMAQ Chicago  891 

WTMJ    Milwaukee    598 

KMA   Shenandoah   384 

WOWO Fort  Wayne 340 

WHO  Des  Moines  376 

KOIL    Council  Bluffs  .679 

KFKB     :..Milford    304 

WOS    Tefferson  City  380 

KFEQ   St.  Joseph  399 

WENR  Chicago  1216 

WWJ Detroit 640 

KFNF  Shenandoah  917 

KTSM    289 

WOC   Davenport   416 

WOQ  Kansas  City  372 

KWK St.  Louis  389 

KSO  Clarinda.  Iowa 304 

WCAW    311 

WDAF   Kansas  City  607 

WCAZ    Carthage,  111 218 


Votes 

...  587 
...  611 
...  509 
304 
407 


West  City 

KOA    Denver    

WBAP   Fort  Worth   

KVOO  Tulsa    

KSOO   Sioux  Falls  

KGCU   Mandan.  S.  D 

WOAI   San  Antonio 312 

WFAA   Dallas    411 

KFAB  Lincoln    406 

WOW   Omaha  607 

KOB  State  College,  N.  M 398 

WNAX  Yankton,  S.  D 298 

WIBW   Topeka    480 

KMMT   Clay  Center,  Nebr 2-74 

KPRC    Houston    428 

KFYR   Bismarck   221 

KFKB   Milford    418 

KGIR    Butte,  Montana  378 


Far  West  City  Votes 

KLYL Salt  Lake  City 386 

KSL    Salt  Lake  City 307 

KFI  .., Los  Angeles 707 

KIR    Seattle  611 

KOMO    Seattle  720 

KGA    Spokane    587 

KIDO    Boise    389 

KGW   Portland   590 

KOIN    Portland   601 

KFWB   Hollywood  598 

KGO Oakland    597 

KPO  ..: San  Francisco 704 

KFOX   Long  Beach   311 

KFRC    San  Francisco 296 

KF.TI   Astoria    376 

KH.T  Los  Angeles  714 

KFWM Oakland    299 

Canada  City  Votes 

CFAC    Calgary  298 

CFCA    Toronto  320 

CFQC    Saskatoon    341 

CHCS    Hamilton    261 

CHWC    Regina   276 

CJCA  Edmonton    287 

CJCJ  Calgary  237 

C.TRM   Moose   Jaw 251 

CKAC   Montreal    327 

CKUA  Edmonton    268 

CNRM  Montreal    320 

CNRV   Vancouver  314 

CKCK  Regina  249 

*      *      * 

THIS  might  be  entitled,  "Do  you 
know — ?"  Nothing  could  be  more 
indicative  of  the  vast  scope  and  service 
rendered  by  Radio  than  the  fact  that 
there  are  thirty-five  million  listeners  on 
the  air  with  their  receiving  sets  every 
day  and  night  in  the  year.  This  state- 
ment is  accredited  to  C.  R.  King,  vice 
president  of  the  E.  T.  Cunningham  Co. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  a  single  broad- 
cast, over  a  coast-to-coast  hookup  of 
fifty  or  more  stations,  there  is  a  poten- 
tial audience  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
million  listeners.  In  many  such  broad- 
casts a  definite  audience  of  five  million 
listeners  has  been  conservatively 
checked. 

These  figures  indicate  that  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world  no  other  single 
agency  has  been  developed  to  compare 
with  Radio,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  printed  word,  in  its  ability  to  reach 
the  many  million  people  of  the  nation 


Rules  and  Conditions  for  Most  Popular  Station  Qold  Cup 

Award  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1929, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  March  20,  1930. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  March 
20,  1930. 

2.  Balloting  will  be  by  means  of  cou- 
pons appearing  in  each  monthly  issue  of 
RADIO  DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots 
issued  only  when  requested  at  the  time 
of  receipt  of  paid  in  advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  subscrip- 
tion agencies  according  to  the  schedule 
given  in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly,  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes  will 
be  allowed. 

For  the  complete  series  of  the  six  con- 
secutively numbered  coupons,  sent  in  at 
one  time,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt 
of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions, 
old  or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST 
when   received   direct    and   not   through 


subscription    agencies    according    to    the 
following  voting  schedule: 

1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription   $4.00       150  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    8.00       325  votes 

3  -  year;  three  1  - 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions direct..  12.00       500  votes 

4-year;  four  1-year; 
two  2-year;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct..  16.00       750  votes 

5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2  -  year,  and 
one  3-year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1  -  year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    20.00    l.OOOvotes 

10-year;  ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4-year 
and  one  2  or  two 
1  -  year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..  40.00    2.500  votes 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts.  Canada  will  comprise  the  sixth 
district.  District  number  one,  known  as 
the   "EAST"   will   include   the  states  of 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  District  number  two,  known  as 
the  "SOUTH,"  will  comprise  the  states 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky.  District  num- 
ber three,  known  as  the  "MIDDLE- 
WEST,"  will  include  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  District  num- 
ber four,  known  as  the  WEST."  will 
comprise  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  District  number  five, 
known  as  the  "FAR  WEST,"  will  con- 
sist of  the  states  of  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  California.  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  District  number  six.  known 
as  Canada,  will  comprise  the  entire  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

6.  The    broadcasting   station    holding 
the   highest    number  of   votes   of   all    six 
districts  will  be  declared  the  WORLD'S 
MOST     POPULAR      BROADCAS 
STATION  and  will  be  awarded 

Cup.  After  the  grand  prize  winner  is 
eliminated,  the  broadcasting  station  hold- 
ing the  highest  vote  in  the  district  in 
which  they  are  located  will  be  declared 
to  be  the  most  popular  station  of  their 
district  and  each  awarded  a  Silver  Cup, 
No  broadcasting  station  is  to  receive 
more  than  one  prize. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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X^oice  of  the  Listener 


Way,    Way    Back    When 

IN  YOUR  November  issue  of  Radio 
Digest  under  "Voice  of  the  Lis- 
tener" section  I  see  where  one  of  your 
readers  has  headed  a  letter:  "Remember 
'way  back  when."  This  is  all  very  good 
but  evidently  this  reader  has  not  been 
with  the  air  long  enough  to  qualify  as  an 
"Old  Timer."  Remember  'way  back 
when:  All  stations  presenting  entertain- 
ment were  on  360  meters  and  all  giving 
market  reports  would  change  to  485  for 
this  service? 

How  the  amateurs  in  many  towns 
were  greatly  peeved  about  the  late  at 
night  broadcasts,  and  how  it  was  impos- 
sible to  "Get  out  of  town"  when  your 
local  station  was  going? 

When  the  Coon  Sanders  orchestra 
was  the  official  "Night  Hawk  Orchestra" 
and  Leo  Fitzpatrick  was  the  "Merry 
Old  Chief"? 

When  WBT-at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  came 
in  all  over  the  west? 

When  KFKX  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  used 
to  be  a  repeater  station  for  KDKA? 

How  KHJ  at  Los  Angeles  was  on  a 
higher  wave  length  (meters  of  course) 
than  anyone  else  and  how  the  announcer 
used  to  draw  out  the  K-H-J  "The  Times" 
— Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

When  WFAA  used  to  be  the  only 
station  offering  a  popular  concert  on 
Sunday  nights? 

When  WRC  in  Washington  used  to 
sound  like  they  were  broadcasting  out 
of  a  barrel? 

All  sets  were  single  or  "three  circuit"? 
and  the  night  WTAM  had  their  squeel- 
ing  contest? 

When  the  superheterodyne  was  first 
offered  and  how  it  was  a  contraption  at 
least  ten  feet  long  and  had  about  fifteen 
tubes? 

When  WLAG  designated  themselves 
as  "The  Call  of  the  North"? 

College  Park,  Georgia,  had  a  trans- 
mitting station? 

Every  amateur  said  they  hated  broad- 
cast but  all  could  be  heard  fishing  during 
their  "silent  hours"? 

You  had  to  pay  $14.00  for  a  well  known 
brand  of  head  phones?  and  vacuum 
tubes  pulled  1-amp  and  cost  $9.00? 

The  "Low  Loss"  Craze  struck  and 
there  were  no  SLF  condensers? 

All  amateurs  were  hated,  and  were 
blamed  for  all  the  interference  in  the 
community? 

When  E.  J.  Sweeny's  all  night  broad- 
cast was  the  talk  of  the  country  on  his 
first  anniversary? 

I  hope  this  will  bring  back  some  of  the 
difficulties  us  "Old  timers"  had  with  the 
first  receivers.— V.  W.  GARBER,  1615 
South  Ervay  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Here's  Another  Pioneer 

Mr.  Meng  in  your  November  issue 
remembers  way  back  when  —  That 
started  me  thinking  and  here  am  I  writ- 
ing to  tell  you  my  pipe-dreams  of  Radio 
long-ago. 

I  was  a  Radio  expert  and  authority 
way  back  in  1920  and  have  had  a  set 
(always  tube)  in  my  home  ever  since. 
I  have  a  very  powerful  set  now,  very 
different  to  the  original  "one-lunger." 
It  is  11  tubes  in  line,  a  "Rolls-Royce" 
circuit,  have  received  a  50  watt  station 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

But  to  return  to  1920.  I  built  my 
set  in  a  hurry  guessing  at  most  of  it. 
I  only  had  a  diagram  of  the  single  circuit 
and  probably  a  hundred  word  description 
of  the  coupler  and  condenser,  picked  up 
on  a  New  York  newspaper.    I   had  no 


station  to  test  it  on,  only  wireless.  I 
had  a  week  to  wait  before  KDKA  made 
their  debut.  That  was  the  longest  week 
of  my  life,  in  November,  1920,  wonder- 
ing if  that  home-made  set  would  work. 
I  wound  the  coupler  on  an  oat-meal  box 
and  cut  the  condenser  plates  out  of  sheet 
aluminum.  The  valve,  as  it  was  called, 
was  a  "Westinghouse  Detector  No.  12" 
(W.  D.  12)  purchased  by  mail  from  New 
York  for  $11.50.  It  bore  the  legend, 
"To  be  used  for  amateur,  experimental 
and  pleasure  only."  I  still  have  that 
original  tube. 

I  got  that  first  program  weak  and 
breaking  into  oscillation  every  few  sec- 
onds but  1  got  it.  That  was  the  only 
station  for  almost  a  year  when  WJZ, 
then  at  Newark,  came  along.  I  never  got 
it  on  the  original  set.  Then  came  KYW 
and  KFKX  at  Hastings,  relaying  New 
York  for  crystal  users. 

Loud  speakers,  transformers,  audio 
and  radio  were  unknown.  WJAX  was 
the  Union  Trust  of  Cleveland.  WDAP, 
"We  Delight  All  People,"  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  was  our  favorite  station. 
Detroit  had  no  station  yet.  There  were 
three  stations  in  Chicago,  and  WSMB 
was  America's  most  popular  station. 
Five  hundred  watts  was  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission's  limit.  Yes,  and 
later  Harry  Snodgrass  over  WOS  at 
Jefferson  City.  I  had  a  3-tube  set  by 
the  time  WTAS  came  along  covering 
half  the  dial. 

If  you  can  remember  all  this  and  the 
kick  we  got  out  of  it  you  can  remember 
Radio  from  the  start.  Yes,  and  you  can 
remember  when  WJY  broadcasted,  too, 
from  New  York.— B.  G.  HANSON, 
Sernis,  Ontario. 

P.  S.: — By  the  way  the  dictionaries  of 
those  days  gave  the  pronunciation  of 
Radio  with  a  flat  "a." 

*  *     # 

Applause  from  Canada 

Having  been  a  Radio  "bug"  since  back 
in  1920  in  Europe  when  only  four  sta- 
tions were  on  the  air  I  have  always  had 
a  Radio  magazine  with  broadcast  sched- 
ule as  well  as  an  official  log  by  my  set. 

Naturally  in  coming  over  here  a  few 
years  ago  I  looked  around  for  a  mag- 
azine that  would  meet  with  my  require- 
ments as  it  is  a  hobby  of  mine  to  get 
distant  stations  and  the  first  magazine 
was  Radio  Digest.  I  still  use  this  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory  and  interesting. 

While  at'home  I  used  to  sit  up  nights 
to  listen  to  distant  stations. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1923  that  I  picked 
up  a  complete  program  from  WOR. 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  in  correspondence  with  this  station 
for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  old  days  I  used  to  report  quite 
regularly  to  the  BBC  on  the  strength  of 
their  programs.  I  used  one  of  the  first 
models  of  Dr.  Lee  de  Forests  sets. 

All  this' happened  in  Denmark.  Now 
that  I  am  away  from  Europe  I  am  get- 
ting a  short-wave  receiver  to  try  to  get 
some  of  the  European  stations.  With 
my  present  set  I  have  been  all  over  the 
states  and  Canada. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
your  magazine.  A  suggestion — is  it  pos- 
sible or  worth  while  to  publish  a  list 
of  all  the  short  wave  stations  in  the 
world    separately?— W.    DANIELSON, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

*  *     * 

We'll   Aim   to   Please 

I  got  my  Radio  Digest  and  as  usual 
was  very  glad  to  get  one.  I  always  look 
forward  to  the  next  issue  with  great 
anticipation    to   see   whose    pictures   are 


in  and  articles  on  the  various  artists  and 
stations.  I,  for  one,  sure  appreciate  that 
you  started  issuing  Radio  Digest  every 
month  now.  Also  for  the  past  year  now 
the  type  you  use  and  the  way  you  print 
Radio  Digest  I  enjoy  better  than  when 
you  printed  them  in  the  big  form.  I've 
been  reading  your  paper  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half  now.  Although  you  have 
printed  lots  of  pictures  and  I  greatly 
enjoy  seeing  them  all,  here  are  a  few 
I  sure  would  enjoy  seeing,  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  Radio  Digest,  also  articles 
about  some  if  you  could  get  them:  First 
of  all,  although  no  Radio  entertainer, 
"Marcella,"  writer  of  Short  Waves  and 
Spark  Gaps;  "Betty  Crocker,"  Inte- 
rior of  National  Broadcasting  Co.;  "John 
and  Ned,"Mona  Motor  Oil  Twins; "Alois 
Havrilla,"  "Vernon  Smith"  and' "Ernest 
Pontius,"  announcers  of  Wren.  Walt 
Lochman  and  the  other  announcers  of 
WIBW.  "Trade  and  Mark,"  Smith 
Bros.;  "Billy  Jones  and  Ernie  Hare;" 
"Ford  &  Glenn;"  "Russ  &  Bill"  (for- 
merly Ray-o-Vac  twins),  the  artists  that 
appear  on  Collier's  Hour,  "Ike  &  Mike" 
and  "Jack  &  Jill,"  in  fact  all  of  WDAF 
artists.  Bill  Hay,  announcer.  Dixie 
Girls,  Alta  Opal  and  Andrus,  also  of 
KMA;  Gypsy  John  of  KMA,  Cousin 
Paul  of  KMA,  interior  of  KMA  studio; 
Ted  Malone,  Dick  Smith,  of  KMBC;  the 
artists  in  Hank  Simmons'  Show  Boat. 
Pictures  of  KFEQ;  "Four  Indians" 
from  KOIL. 

Well,  I  could  name  lots  more  I'd  like 
to  see  and  that  you  have  never  printed, 
but  I'd  better  not.  But  I  sure  would 
enjoy  and  appreciate  if  you  would  print 
as  many  as  you  could.  With  best  of  suc- 
cess, I  remain  an  eager  Radio  Digest 
reader.— MRS.  BAILY  McKANE,  Nor- 
tonville,  Kans. 

*     *     * 

Voice  of  Short  Wave  Fan 

You  invite  suggestions  in  each  issue, 
to  which  I  have  not  hitherto  responded, 
but  I  do  think  it  would  nowadays  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  radio  public  if 
you  were  to  include  a  table  of  all  pos- 
sible locations  operating  on .  so-called 
"short-wave"  as  well  as  a  schedule  of 
call-signals  used  by  experimenters,  and 
on  test-programmes.  Listeners-in  often 
hear  unlisted  broadcasts  which  get  them 
guessing;  and  so  many  fans  have  short- 
wave equipment  that  you  would  be  more 
strongly  establishing  your  journal  as  the 
radio-fans'  encyclopedia  than  ever  by 
adding  these  features. 

To  many  of  us  up  here  the  table  on 
pages  96-97  entitled  "Official  Wave- 
Lengths"  is  the  most  useful  feature  of 
this  publication;  I  guess  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  it  right  up  to  date;  and  allow  me 
to  point  out  that  it  is  CKAC  which  oper- 
ates on  Sundays,  not  CFCF  as  you  state 
on  pages  94-95.— A.  J.  CATTO,  Quebec, 

Canada. 

^     #     ^ 

Attention,   Sponsors ! 

Do  the  sponsors  of  commercial  pro- 
grams over  the  air  realize  that  in  many 
instances  their  very  efforts  to  create ' 
good  will  and  increased  volume  of  sales, 
are  the  very  instigators  of  antagony, 
bad  will,  and  loss  of  existing  sales  con- 
nections? The  writer  feels  certain  they 
do  not. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  really 
happens  in  many  and  varied  instances. 
Of  course  the  loss  of  certain  customers 
may  perhaps  be  over-balanced  by  the 
gain  of  new  ones.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
still  remains  that  no  business-man  or 
manufacturer  can  honestly  afford  to  lose 
good    will.     The    reasons    creating    this 
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actual  condition  are  very  simple  to  trace 
down  and  could  easily  be  overcome.  The 
matter  analyzed  comes  to  this: 

Consumers,  dealers  and  wholesalers  of 
years  of  standing  of  certain  style,  class 
or  brand  of  goods  feel  that  they  are 
above  all  entitled  to  certain  courtesies 
and  considerations.  Then  perhaps  some 
night  listening  to  a  program  sponsored 
by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  whose 
goods  they  are  using  in  lots  running 
from  a  hundred  to  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars  per  year,  they  decide  to  ask  for 
the  favor  of  the  rendition  of  some 
favorite  musical  number.  If  he,  be  it 
consumer,  dealer  or  wholesaler,  presents 
his  request,  he  will  receive  a  very  cold 
and  formal  refusal — and  the  harm  is 
done;  the  good  will  is  lost. 

The  writer  has  the  proofs  of  such  in- 
stances, not  only  affecting  the  everyday 
retail  customer  but  as  well  as  the  dealer 
in  his  store,  and  the  wholesaler  in  his 
jobbing  firm.  It  seems  that  the  sponsor 
claims  that  all  programs  are  arranged 
by  the  broadcasting  firm,  and  that  he  can 
not  interfere.  Well  and  good,  only  this 
explanation  holds  no  water.  The  sponsor 
pays  cold  cash  for  his  time  on  the  air  as 
well  as  for  the  services  of  the  station, 
the  announcers,  the  artists  and  the  mu- 
sicians, and  is  therefore  legally  entitled 
to  demand  the  type  of  program  he  de- 
sires. And  it  surely  will  pay  him  to  hold 
the  good  will  as  well  as  to  create  new 
good  will  through  his  Radio  programs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Radio 
broadcasting  companies  will  gladly  con- 
sider and  fill  any  request  submitted  to 
them  by  the  sponsor  of  a  commercial 
hour.  If  not,  then  it  is  time  that  the 
sponsors  take  this  matter  up  at  once  and 
make  it  a  condition  in  their  contract. 
There  is  no  advantage  or  any  kind  of 
gain  to  sponsors  of  commercial  pro- 
grams to  let  the  musicians  and  the 
artists  on  their  programs  use  exclusively 
those  numbers,  for  the  rendition  of 
which  music  publishers  pay  them  a 
bonus,  tribute,  royalty  or  plain  bribe. 
There  is  no  objection  to  have  those  publi- 
cations featured  over  the  air,  but  those 
conditions  should  not  monopolize  the 
air  exclusively,  and  if  the  sponsor  of  a 
program,  or  his  audience  consisting  of 
his  customers,  make  a  request  for  the 
presentation  of  certain  compositions, 
same  should  be  given  the  preference  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Radio  broadcasting  stations  will  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  co-operate 
with  the  sponsor  along  those  lines, 
because  it  will  make  their  programs 
more  popular,  and  thus  assure  continua- 
tion of  such  commercial  programs,  as 
well  as  addition  of  new  programs  made 
possible  by  the  success  achieved  by  pres- 
ent ones. 

After  all  the  sponsor  of  a  commer- 
cial program  is  not  after  the  good  will 
of  the  Radio  station,  program  director 
and  continuity  writer,  or  after  the  good 
will  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  song  writers  and 
publishers,  but  first  and  last  after  the 
good  will  of  his  customers,  dealers  and 
wholesalers,  which  have  been  with  him 
and  for  him  from  the  start.  And  it  never 
pays  to  high-hat  your  old  friends,  no 
matter  how  big  you  got  to  be — ALBERT 
E.  BADER,  P.  O.  Box  89,  Hachita,  New 
Mexico. 

♦         ♦        ♦ 

His  Hat  Off  to  WJR 

I  am  going  to  get  this  letter  off  my 
chest.  I've  been  a  reader  of  the  Digest 
since  it  was  a  weekly  paper.  We  missed 
the  summer. numbers,  but  back  it  came 
smiling,  bigger  and  better.  The  dials  of 
our  Radio  don't  move  far  from  WJR. 
Hats  off  to  that  station.  Neal  Lomy 
carries  a  world  of  sunshine  in  his  voice, 
a  message  of  cheer  for  old  and  young, 
and,  considering  who  the  manager  is,  no 


wonder  that  station  is  a  success.  Have 
been  glad  to  see  some  WJR  pictures  in 
the  Digest. 

I  enjoy  the  "Voice  of  the  Listener" — 
and  am  saving  my  votes.  Your  magazine 
makes  the  Radio  a  living  thing. — E.  M. 
WILLIAMS,  Midland,  Mich. 


Praise  for  Dear,  Dead  Days 

May  I  at  this  late  date  speak  a  few 
words  of  praise  for  the  Digest  of  by- 
gone days — when  it  could  be  called  a 
real  Radio-magazine,  the  days  before 
greed  and  money  mad  politicians  upset 
the  Radio  universe.  O  for  the  old  days 
when  the  Digest  was  a  weekly,  when 
they  thought  enough  of  Radio  to  employ 
technical  men  who  knew  their  grid  leaks 
and  what-have-you.  I  have  one  of  the 
not  so  old  copies  with  me  now.  Alas, 
it  is  all  alone,  as  are  most  of  us  old 
timers,  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  dated 
March  27,  1926,  and  in  contrast  with  the 
present  issue  I  am  quoting  the  contents 
of  said  issue  in  hopes  that  some  other 
old  timer  likely  will  get  a  kick  out  of  it. 

"All  the  live  news  of  Radio,  Boy 
scouts  master  Radio  tricks,  Portal  play- 
ers of  WCCO  make  up  for  mystery 
serial  play  (meaning  'A  Step  Qfi  the 
Stairs'),  Women's  page,  index  to 
women's  programs,  'A  Step  on  the 
Stairs,'  Advance  programs  for  the 
week,  An  evening  at  home  with  the  lis- 
tener in,  Editorials,  Indi-gest  and  con- 
densed by  Dielectric,  1926  four-filter 
Super-Heterodyne  part  three — Assembly 
and  Wiring,  How  to  stop  blooping  and 
man-made  static,  part  seven;  Fifty-one 
types  of  interference,  Directory  of 
radiophone  broadcasting  stations,  re- 
vised." 

Of  course  in  this  JAZZ  mad  age  this 
information  means  nit,  but  for  the  real 
dyed-in-the-wood  old  timer  who  remem- 
bers when  WDAP  on  the  Drake  hotel 
came  in  on  two  and  three  tubers  like 
WLW  now  rolls  in  on  a  nine  tuber  it 
means  everything.  WDAP  never  had 
more  than  five  hundred  watts  power, 
and  WLW  now  uses  fifty  thousand.  Its 
wave  could  be  picked  up  by  most  of  the 
old  timers  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  on  a  one  tuber  and  then 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  boast  of  it. 

I  well  remember^he  night  that  KGO 
made  its  maiden  broadcast,  that  I  with 
a  simple  three  tube  home  constructed 
set  was  able  to  tune  in  his  carrier  and 
hear  the  first  word  spoken  and  be  able 
to  hold  his  wave  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
(thanks  to  WFAA  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  furnished  the  needed  information 
that  they,  KGO,  would  broadcast  at  8 
p.  m.  Pacific  time,  and  that  they  would 
broadcast  on  312  meters),  and  we  were 
greeted  by  the  governor  of  California, 
the  mayor  of  Oakland,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  Digest  fought  the  battles  of 
the  masses  against  the  combines,  the 
big  chain  stations,  and  always  gave  the 
underdog  his  just  dues,  but  alas!  the 
Digest  is  but  a  picture  book  now,  and  a 
broadcast  directory  that  is  only  cor- 
rected every  six  months  or  so.  Plenty 
of  the  old  timers  remember  the  time 
when  you  offered  to  pay  one  dollar  if 
we  could  find  mistakes  in  your  directory. 

Why,  for  goodness  sake,  list  the  Chain 
broadcast?  You  are  just  wasting  that 
much  space — you  only  have  to  turn  on 
the  machine  now  and  the  chains  do  the 
rest.  It  isn't  proper  to  tune  the  Radio 
any  more,  nor  is  it  necessary,  the  hie: 
chains  have  you  anywhere  «you  turn. 
And  those  tine  sponsored  programs  we 
hear  so  much  about.  Rot!  Do  you  and 
all  the  others  remember  the  Pro's  and 
Con's  that  passed  through  the  pages  of 
Radio  Digest  when  Henry  Field  (may 
the  blessings  of  God  rest  upon  him),  the 
originator   of  sponsored   programs,    first 


came  upon  the  air,  he  was  called  the 
SEED  selling  man  from  Iowa  and  every 
other  thing  permissable  in  print. 

But  listen,  brother,  this  is  a  big  world. 
Put  on  your  fighting  clothes  and  let's 
not  let  the  CHAINS  hog  all  the  air.  The 
Federal  Radio  commissioners  ruled  that 
stations  in  the  same  town  must  be  at 
least  5  wave  lengths  apart,  yet  they  will 
allow  chain  broadcasts  to  be  on  adjacent 
channels.  They  have  repeatedly  post- 
poned the  ruling  that  stations  carrying 
the  same  program  must  be  more  than 
300  miles  apart.  WHY?  Because  you 
and  all  other  publications  have  quit  the 
fight.  And  now  Mr.  Paramount's  play- 
ers are  going  out  to  the  studio  (where 
they  make  talkies)  and  there  make  wax 
records,  that  will  be  furnished  the  key 
station,  who  will  broadcast  same  as  a 
sponsored  program.  Nice,  isn't  it?  Yet 
it  hasn't  been  many  years  ago  that  sta- 
tions who  broadcast  records  were  out- 
lawed by  the  press  and  every  intelligent 
being.  Well!  Well!  Times  change  and 
so  did  the  Digest.  I  am,  just  another  old 
timer,  who  doesn't  understand. — I.  V. 
FREEMAN,  Amory,  Miss. 

*  *     * 

Note  for  Announcers 

Have  announcers  announce  the  name 
of  station  before  or  after  each  number. 

Here  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  try 
to  get  stations  other  than  Pacific  Coast 
stations.  Occasionally  we  hear  a  long 
distance  station,  and  listen  for  name  or 
initials.  They  will  play  or  sing  five  or 
six  numbers  before  we  know  who  we  are 
listening  to. 

Please  have  your  Digest  request  an- 
nouncers to  mention  name  or  initials 
before  or  after  each  number. — MRS.  H. 
C.  MILLS,  919  W.  Silver  Street,  Butte, 

Montana. 

%     +     ♦ 

DX'ers,  Can  You  Help? 

On  Friday,  Oct.  25,  between  8  and  9 
o'clock  P.  M.,  I  tuned  in  two  stations 
that  had  foreign  announcers.  I  think 
they  talked  in  Spanish.  Came  in  on  the 
dial  about  410  meters.  I  have  a  copy 
of  your  last  Radio  Digest  but  in  the  log 
I  do  not  find  this  wave  length  on  any 
station  in  Mexico  or  Cuba.  Would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  stations 
in  Mexico  and  Cuba  are  on  or  about  this 
wave  length?— C.   T.   USTICK,   720   X. 

13th  Street,   Clarinda,  Iowa. 

*  *     * 

Gains  New  Laurels 

I  noticed  in  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber numbers  of  Radio  Digest,  the  list  of 
Asiatic  stations  I  sent  to  you  early  in 
the  Summer,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  same.  I  have  received  in  the  past 
three  weeks  letters  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Newark,  X.  J.,  Xew  York  City, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  several  letters  from  the  Pacific  o 

It  sure  has  been  keeping  me  busy 
trying  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
different  DX  fans  throughout  the  coun- 
trv  and  shows  that  DX-ing  is  still  one 
of  the  greatest  indoor  sports  of  America. 

Received  two  verifications  this  morn- 
ing from  CNRL  (^Canadian  Xational 
Railways'),  London.  Ontario,  and  a  new- 
station  that's  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Xational  Railways  also,  oper- 
ating in  Toronto,  CNRX,  signed  by  T. 
W.  Jackson.  Radio  representative,  on 
both  verifications.  I  now  have  70  to  my 
credit  from  different  provinces  in  Canada. 

I  still  claim  that  the  Radio  Digest  is 
the  one  and  only  Radio  magazine — a 
wonderfully  illustrated  magazine,  accu- 
rate log  arranged  both  in  meters  and 
kilocycles,  giving  power  also,  and  one 
of  the  best  Foreign  logs  that  can  be 
obtained.— FRANK  A.  JOHNSON, 
Chicago,  111. 

Write  a  letter  and  become  a  member 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Correspondence  Club. 
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Chain  Calendar  Features 


Eastern         Central  Mountain  Pacific 

6:30  p.m.  5:30  4:30  3:30 

Whittall  Anglo-Persians. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


Graceful    Grace    LaRue    appears    on 

the  Majestic  hour  over  the  Columbia 

system    on   Sunday    evenings. 


Sunday 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain          Pacific 

12:30 

p.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

10:30  a.m.         9 

.30  a.m. 

Metropo 

itan   Echoes. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

-Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

221.1 

1350 

KWK 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

2  p.m 

. 

1  p.m. 

12  n. 

11  a.m. 

Roxy  Symphony   Concert. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WFAA 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

3 

2 

1 

12 

n. 

Chicago 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

Kej 

Station — 

Chicago    Studios. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

Symphonic  Hour. 

Key 

Station-WABC    (348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1390 

KFPY 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

394.5 

760 

KYI 

238 

1260 

K01L 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

486.5 

640 

WAIU 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

526 

570 

WWNC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

4 

3 

2 

1 

National  Light  Opera. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

Cathedral  Hour 

Key  Station— 

W2XE   (49.2-( 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

27S.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

5 

4 

3 

2 

McKesson  News  Reel  of 

the  Air. 

Key  Station— 

W2XE   (49.2-6120).   WABC 

34S. 6-860) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

208.2 

440 

WHEC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.6 

950 

KMBC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

319 

940 

KOIN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

333.1 

900 

Klir 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

239.9 

1250 

WDSU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545. 1 

550 

WKRC 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

Meters 
205.4 
222.1 
234.2 
245.8 
260.7 
265.3 
282.8 
293.9 
302.8 
302.8 
305.9 


Kc. 

1460 

1350 

1280 

1220 

1150 

1130 

1060 

1020 

990 

990 

980 


Call 

KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WHAM 

KSL 

WBAL 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

6 


Meters 
325.9 
361.2 
379.5 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
440.9 
468.5 
483.5 
483.6 
508.2 


Kc. 
920 
830 
790 
760 
750 
700 
680 
640 
620 
620 
590 


Call 

KOMO 

KOA 

KGO 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

KPO 

KF1 

KGW 

WTMJ 

KHQ 


Heroes  of  the  World. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


206.8 
225.4 
227.1 
234.2 
238 
245.8 
252 
263 
263 
270.1 
277.6 
280.2 
299.8 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
7:30 
Major  Bowes' 
206.8       1450 
245.6       1220 


1450 

1330 

1320 

1280 

1269 

1220 

1190 

1140 

1140 

1110 

1080 

1070 

1000 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 


252 
263 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
333.1 
336.9 
36S.6 
374.8 
8 


1190 
1140 
1000 
950 
940 
900 
890 
820 
800 


WFJC 
WSAI 
WSMB 
WEBC 
WJAX 
WCAE 
WO  A I 
KVOO 
WAF'I 
WRVA 
WBT 
WTAM 
WHO 
WOC 
WRC 
WCSH 
WWJ 
KPRC 
WKY 
6:30 
Family. 
WFJC 
WCAE 
WOAI 
KVOO 
WHO 
WRC 
WCSH 
WKY 
WJAR 
WHAS 
WFAA 
7 


Enna  Jettick  Melodies. 

Key    Station— WJZ 
1460       KSTP 


336;  9 
344.6 
361.2 
365.6 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
483.6 
461.3 
491.5 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 

5:30 

379.5 
384.4 
405.8 
461.3 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
516.9 
516.9 
545.1 
545.1 
6 


890 
870 
830 
820 
790 
780 
740 
680 
660 
620 
650 
610 
590 
580 
560 
560 
550 
550 


790 
780 
740 
650 
610 
600 
590 
580 
580 
550 
550 


WJAR 

WLS 

KOA 

WHAS 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WPTF 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WSM 

WDAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WLIT 

WIOD 

WGR 

KSD 

4:30 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WSM 

WEAF 

WTIC 

WOW 

WSAZ 

WTAG 

KSD 

WTAR 


205.4 

221.2 

234.2 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

288.3 

288.3 

293.9 

302.8 


(394.5m— 760kc) 


1350 
1280 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1040 
1020 
1020 
990 


KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

WAP  I 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KTHS 

WFAA 

KYW 

WBZ 


302.8 
305.9 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 
483.6 
535.4 


990 
980 
920 
900 
830 
820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
650 
620 
560 


WBZA 

KDKA 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WLW 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WIOD 


La   Palina   Rhapsodizers. 

Key  Station— W2XE    (49.2-6120) . 


223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

256.3 

258.5 

267.7 


1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WFBM 

WCAU 

WOWO 

WISN 


275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
348.6 
370.2 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


WABC   (348.6-860) 


1090 
950 
900 
900 
860 
810 
780 
670 
630 
600 
550 


KMOX 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WABC 

WCCO 

WEAN 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 


Widely   known  as  a  concert  pianist, 

Edith  Harcum  is  heard  in  the  At  the 

Baldwin    program    Sunday    evenings 

from  the  NBC  affiliated  stations. 


An  attendance  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  at  his  Sunday  services  is  the 
record  the  Rev.  Clinton  H.  Churchill 
of  Buffalo  has  established.  His  Back 
Home  Hour  is  broadcast  at  11  o'clock 
(EST)  each  Sunday  evening  by  the 
Columbia  system. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:15 

p.m. 

7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

Collier's 

Radio 

Hour. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.Sm-760kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

428.3 

700 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Sonatron 

Program. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

KGA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

309.1 

970 

KJR              ■ 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 
WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

KMTR 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Our  Government. 

Kev  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

208.6 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

265.6 

820 

WHAS 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Majestic 

Theatre  of  the  Air. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

204 

1470 

KGA 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

384.4 

780 

WTAR     ' 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

410.7 

730 

CKAC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

526 

570 

WWNC 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

526 

570 

KMTR 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.8 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

5:15 

Atwater 

Kent 

Radio  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

i 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

299  8 

1000 

WHO 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

81 


These  folks  are  real  folks,  in  fact  the  Real  Folks  Family  of  the    National    Broadcasting    company    feature    on   Mondays. 
George  Frame  Brown,  creator  of  the  programs  and   chief    actor,  is  third  from  the  left. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

"Rk/r~ 

.— .  -Jl 

9:15  p.m. 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

MLc 

'ffidlsiy 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

379.  S 

790 

KGO 

491.5 

610 

WEAF 

10  a.  m. 

9 

8 

7 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

Ida  Bailev  Allei 

1. 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

508.2 

590 

KHO 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX. 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

534.4 

560 

WFI 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

10 

9 

8 

7 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

Arabesque. 

Key  Station—1 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

■V2XE   (49.2-6120),  WABC   (348.6-860) 

256.3 
258.5 

1170 
1160 

WCAU 
WOWO 

475.9 
499.7 

630 
600 

WMAL 
WCAO 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

215.7 

1390 

WIIK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

11:15 

in.!": 

o.i": 

8:15 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

Radio    Hon^phold     Tnstitutp. 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 

1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 

WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 

WLBVV 

wc;hp 

WNAC 
WCAU 

333.1 

370.2 
384.4 
389.4 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 

900 
810 
780 
770 
630 
600 
550 

WFBL 
WCCO 
WEAN 
WBBM 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 

205.4 
245.6 
280.2 
293.9 
315.6 
319 

Key 

1460 
1220 
1070 
1020 
950 
940 

Station — ' 
KSTP 
WCAE 
WTAM 
KFKX 
WRC 
WCSH 

WEAF    (454.3-660) 

379.5  790 

454.3  660 

483.6  620 
508.2         590 
516.9         580 

535.4  560 

WGY 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Studebaker  Cbampions. 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

205.4 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

1460       KSTP                416.4         720       WGN 

1  p.m. 
National  Farm  . 
Kev 

12  n.                 11  a.m. 
and  Home  Hour. 

Station— WTZ    (394.5-760) 

10  a.m. 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

205  4 

1460 

KSTP 

315  6 

950 

WRC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

265.3 
280.2 

1130 
1070 

KSI. 
WTAM 

468.5 
483.6 

640 
620 

KFI 

WTMJ 

234.2 
238 

1280 
1260 

WF.nc 

WJAX 
WREN 

333.1 
361.2 

900 
830 

WKY 
KOA 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

245.8 

1220 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WI.W 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

wno 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

10:30 
Royal's 

Key  Stat 

Q.?n 

a-m 

7 -to 

302.8 

990 

wnz 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

Poet  of  the  Organ. 

ion— W2XK  (49.2-6120).  WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

302.8 

305.9 

2 

990 
980 

WBZA 
KDKA 
1  n.m. 

508.2 
535.4 
12 

500 
560 
11 

WOW 
WIOD 
a.m. 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

Patterns  in  Prints. 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

K..y 

Station— 

WABC    (3-18.6-1 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KM  11C 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

319 

940 

KOIN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

000 

WFBL 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

384.4 

780 

W  E  \  N 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

WJAS 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

232.4 

1290 

WTAS 
KDYL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.6 

1290 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

WFBM 

535.4 

560 

KI.Z 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WC  \r 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

238 

1260 

wi.nw 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

7 

6 

5 

4 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

The  Pcpsodent  Program. 

Amos  'n'  Andy. 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

And  10:30   (CST) 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

Kev    Stati 

:c> 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

500 

WKRC 

205.4 

KSTP 

305  ') 

980 

KDK  \ 

222.1 

1 350 

KWK 

315.« 

w  RC 

10:45 

9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

234.2 
245.8 

1280 
1220 

WEBC 

w  REN 

361.2 
394.5 

830 
760 

KOA 
W  1  7 

Sunday  at  Seth  Parkers. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

260.7 
265.3 

1150 

1  1 .10 

WHAM 

KSI. 

399.8 

750 
700 

W  1  R 

W  1  W 

208.6 

1450 

WFJC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

447.5 

W  MAO 

238 

1260 

WJAX 
WCAE 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

S20 

WTMJ 

245.6 

1220 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

4"1.5 

610 

WDAF 

265.6 

820 

WHAS 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

7:30 

6.30 

5:30 

4:30 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

Roxy  and  His  Cant. 

Key 

Station- 

-WJZ     (391 

5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

309.1 

WC1  1. 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

31S.6 

060 

WRC 

Longlnes    Time 

260. 7 

1150 

wham 

.194.5 

760 

Key    Station— wjz    (394.S-76U) 

oai 

nm 

w»pi 

»oo  o 

.v    ... 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:00  p.m. 

7 

6 

S 

The  Voice  of  F 

restone. 

Key 

Station-WEAF    (454.3-660) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

263 

1140 

WAP  I 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

W  FAA 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSI) 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.5 

920 

WWJ 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Ipana  Troubadours. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

•760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

238 

1260 

WTAX 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

245.8 

1220 

WREN' 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

428.3 

700 

w  1  w 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

Ceco  Couriers. 

Key  Station— WABC  (343.6m-860kc> 

208.2 

1440 

WIIF.C 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

810 

WCCO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

2  38 

1260 

KOIL 

■i;.\  3 

710 

WOR 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAO 

1240 

WGHP 

630 

243.8 

1230 

w  \  vc 

499.7 

600 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

9:00 

8 

7 

6 

Edison  Program . 

Kej 

•    Station— WJZ    (394.5-760) 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

920 

KOMO 

222.1 

KWK 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

WEBC 

370.5 

TOO 

245.8 

w  REN 

760 

W1R 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

750 

1130 

KM. 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

293.0 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

990 

WBZ 

508.2 

590 

KHO 

Physical  Culture  Magazine  Hour. 

Kej 

-WABC  (343.6-860) 

215.7 

1300 

WIIK 

KMOX 

1340 

WSPD 

31 S.  6 

050 

KMBr 

W  ADC 

w  [AS 

:  ;  :   • 

KOll 

82 


Major   Clarence   M.   Young   did   not   give   up   frying   when   he   became    assistant 

secretary    of   commerce    for    aeronautics.     He    was    heard    recently    during    the 

Roads  of  the  Sky  program,  NBC  feature  Tuesday  7  p.  m.   (EST). 


Eastern            Central  Mountain           Pacific 

9:30  p.m.               8:30  7:30                        6:30 
General  Motors  Family. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters     Kc.  Call  Meters  Kc. 

205.4       1460  KSTP  384.4  780 

225.4  1330  WSAI  405.8  740 
238  1260  WJAX  416.4  720 
245.6  1220  WCAE  440.9  680 
252  1190  WOAI  454.3  660 
265.3  1130  KSL  461.3  650 
277.6      1080  WBT  468.5  640 

280.2  1070  WTAM  483.6  620 

288.3  1040  WFAA  483.6  620 
315.6  950  WRC  491.5  610 
319  940  WCSH  499.7  600 
325.9  920  KOMO  508.2  590 
325.9  920  KPRC  508.2  590 
325.9        920  WWJ  508.2  590 

331.1  900  WKY  508.2  590 
336.9        890  WJAR  516.9  580 

361.2  830  KOA  535.4  560 
365.6        820  WHAS  545.1  550 

379.5  790  WGY  45.1  550 
379.5         790  KGO 
Chesebrough  Real  Folks. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


Call 

WMC 

WSB 

WGN 

KPO 

WEAF 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

KHQ 

WEEI 

WOC 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 


Eastern  Central  Mountain 

11:30  p.m.  10:30  9:30 

Abe  Lyman's  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc)  W2XE 


Meters 
204 
223.7 
232.6 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
267.7 


Kc. 
1470 
1340 
1290 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1120 


Call 
WKBW 
WSPD 
KDYL 
KOIL 
WGHP 
WFBM 
WISN 


Meters 
394.5 
384.4 
475.9 
499.7 
535.4 
545.1 


Kc. 
760 
780 
630 
600 
560 
550 


Pacific 
8:30 

(49.2-6120) 
Call 
KVI 
WEAN 
WMAL 
WCAO 
KLZ 
WKRC 


8:30  a.m. 
Cbeerie. 


7:30 


222.1 
245.8 
260.7 
293.9 
302.8 


1350 
1220 
1150 
1020 
990 


KWK 

WREN 

WHAM 

KYW 

WBZA 


302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 


990 
980 
760 
750 
700 


"An  Evening  in  Paris." 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


WBZ 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 


215.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
258.5 
267.7 
10 


1390 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


WHK 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
WOWO 
WISN 
9 


275.1 
312.3 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 
8 


1090 
960 
950 
900 
900 
780 
670 
630 
600 
550 


KMOX 

CFRB 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WEAN 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 

7 


202.1 

205.4 

234.2 

238 

245.8 

263 

263 

277.6 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

336.9 


Key   Station— WEAF 
1480      WCKY 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WAPI 

KVOO 

WBT 

WOC 

WRC 

WCSH 

KPRC 

WWJ 

WJAR 


1460 

1280 

1260 

1220 

1140 

1140 

1080 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

890 


6:30 

(454.3m' 
379.5 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
526 
535.4 
545.1 


660kc) 

790       WGY 


740 
680 
660 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
570 
560 
550 


10  9  8 

Ida   Bailey  Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 


Burns  Panatela  Country  Club. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 


215.7  1390  WHK  258.5  1160 

223.7  1340  WSPD  275.1  1090 
227.1  1320  WADC  315.6  950 
232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900 
238  1260  KOIL  333.1  900 
238  1260  WLBW  384.4  780 

241.8  1240  WGHP  447.5  610 
243.8  1230  WFBM  475.9  630 
243.8  1230  WNAC  499.7  600 

256.3  1170  WCAU  545.1  550 
10:30                       9:30                  8:30 

Empire  Builders. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  333.1  900 

222.1  1350  KWK  361.2  830 

234.2  1280  WEBC  374.8  800 

245.8  1220  WREN  379.5  790 

249.9  1200  KPRC  394.5  760 
252  1190  WOAI  399.8  750 

260.7  1150  WHAM  428.3  700 

265.3  1130  KSL  440.9  680 
293.9  1020  KYW  468.5  640 

302.8  990  WBZ  483.6  620 

302.8  990  WBZA  483.6  620 

305.9  980  KDKA  508.2  590 
325.9  920  KOMO  508.2  590 

Voice  of  Columbia.  

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 


201.2 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

230.6 

232.4 

232.6 

234.2 

238 

238 

241  " 

24: 

25 

25  v.  6 
267  7 


1490 

1390 

1340 

1320 

1300 

1290 

1290 

1280 

1260 

1260 
]240 


WLAC 

WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

KFH 

WJAS 

KDYL 

WDOD 

WLBW 

KOIL 


275.1 
322.4 
322.4 
333.1 
370.2 
384.4 
394.5 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
*no  *7 


1090 
930 
930 
900 
810 
780 
760 
670 
630 
600 
enn 


WOWO 
KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
WEAN 
WMAQ 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 
7:30 


WKY 

KOA 

WFAA 

KGO 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

KPO 

KFI 

WTMJ 

KGW 

WOW 

KHQ 


KMOX 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WMAK 

WCCO 

WEAN 

KVI 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

wrvcr- 


204 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232  A 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 


1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 


WKBW 

WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WCAU 


11:15  10:15 
Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— W 

205.4  1460  KSTP 

234.2  1280  WEBC 

238  1260  WJAX 

245.6  1220  WCAE 

252  1190  WOAI 

263  1140  KVOO 

270.1  1110  WRVA 
277.6  1080  WBT 

280.2  1070  WTAM 
293.9  1020  KFKX 

299.8  1000  WOC 
315.6  950  WRC 
319  940  WCSH 

325.9  920  WWJ 
325.9  920  KPRC 
333.1  900  WKY 
336.9  890  WJAR 


258.5 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
348.6 
384.4 
389.4 
468.5 
475.9 
499.7 

9:15 

EAF  (454. 
365.6 
374.8 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
454.3 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


1160 
1090 
950 
900 
860 
780 
770 
640 
630 
600 


WSB 

WPTF 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WIBO 

WFI 

WGR 


(348.6-860) 
WOWO 
KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WABC 
WEAN 
WBBM 
WAIU 
WMAL 
WCAO 

8:15 


3-660) 
820 
800 
800 
790 
780 
740 
660 
650 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


1  p.m 
National 

205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

238 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

«l  o 


12  noon 
Farm  and  Home 

Key    Station—' 
1460       KSTP 
KWK 
WEBC 
WJAX 
WREN 
WOAI 
WHAM 
KVOO 
WRVA 
WBT 
WBAL 
TfVW 


1350 
1280 
1260 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1060 


11  a.m. 
Hour. 

WJZ  (394.5- 
315.6 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
440.9 
461.3 


760) 
950 
920 
900 
830 
820 
800 
780 
760 
750 
700 
680 
650 
620 


WHAS 

WBAP 

WSAI 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WEAF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 


WRC 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WSM 


Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

4  p.m.                    3                       2  1 
Columbia  Symphony. 

Meters     Kc.  Call  Meters  Kc.  Call 

201.2       1490  WLAC  267.7  1120  WISN 

204          1470  WKBW  275.1  1090  KMOX 

209.7       1430  WHP  315.6  950  KMBC 

215.7       1390  WHK  322.4  930  WBBC 

223.7       1340  WSPD  322.4  930  WDBJ 

223.7  1340  KFPY  370.2  810  WCCO 

227.1  1320  WADC  384.4  780  WEAN 
232.6      1290  KDYL  389.4  770  WBBM 

234.2  1280  WDOD  394.5  760  KVI 
238          1260  KOIL  491.5  610  KFRC 

241.8  1240  WGHP  499.7  600  WCAO 
243.8  1230  WFBM  499.7  600  WREC 
243.8      1230  WNAC  526  570  WWNC 

256.3  1170  WCAU  535.4  560  KLZ 
258.5       1160  WOWO  545.1  550  WKRC 


7:00  6 

"Roads  of  the  Sky." 

Key  Station— WEAF 
1460       KSTP 


205.4 

245.8 

252 

263 

263 

265.3 

280.2 

282.8 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

361.2 


1220 

1190 

1140 

1140 

1130 

1070 

1060 

1000 

950 

940 

830 


WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

WAPI 

KSL 

WTAM 

WTIC 

WHO 

WRC 

WCSH 

KOA 


5 

(454.3m- 

365.6 

379.5 

440.9 

454.3 

461.3 

483.6 

516.9 

535.4 

535.4 

545.1 

545.1 


660kc) 

820 

790 

680 

660 

650 

620 

580 

560 

560 

550 

550 


WHAS 

WGY 

WPTF 

WEAF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WTAG 

WIOD 

WFI 

WGR 

KSD 


And  10:30  (CST) 
The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key  Station— WMAQ  (447.5m-670kc) 


205.4 
222.1 
234.2 
245.8 
260.7 
265.3 
293.9 
302.8 
302.8 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1220 
1150 
1130 
1020 
990 
990 


8:00 
Pure  Oil  Band. 

Key 


205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

238 

245.8 

260.7 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

293.9 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1260 
1220 
1150 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WHAM 

KSL 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 


Station— WJZ 
KSTP 
KWK 
WEBC 
WJAX 
WREN 
WHAM 
WRVA 
WBT 
WBAL 
KYW 

7:30 


305.9 
399.8 
315.6 
361.2 
394.5 
428.3 
447.5 
483.6 
491.5 

6 


(394.5m-760kc) 
305.9    980 


980 
750 
950 
830 
760 
700 
670 
620 
610 


KDKA 

WJR 

WRC 

KOA 

WJZ 

WLW 

WMAQ 

WTMJ 

WDAF 


365.6 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 
483.6 

6:30 


820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
650 
620 


8:30 
True  Romances. 

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 


49.2 
204 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
333.1 


6120 
1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1240 
1230 
1170 
900 


W2XE 

WKBW 

WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WFBL 


238 

238 

258.5 

275.1 

315.6 

348.2 

384.4 

468.5 

475.9 

499.7 


1260 
1260 
1160 
1090 
950 
860 
780 
640 
630 
600 


KDKA 

WHAS 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WLW 

WSM 

WTMJ 

5:30 


KOIL 

WLBW 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WABC 

WEAN 

WAIU 

WMAL 

WCAO 


Pro-phy-lac-tic  Program. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


225.4 

245.6 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

336.9 

344.6 

375.9 


WSAI 

WCAE 

WHO 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

WJAR 

WLS 

WGY 

"Around  the  World  With  Libby." 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394.5-760) 
1350       KWK 
WSMB 
WREN 
WHAM 
WAPI 
KSL 
KYW 
WBZ 
WBZA 
KDKA 
KOMO 
KOA 


222.1 

227.1 

245.8 

260.7 

263 

265.3 

293.9 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 

325.9 

361.2 


1330 
1220 
1000 
950 
940 
920 
890 
870 
790 


1320 

1220 

1150 

1140 

1130 

1020 

990 

990 

980 

920 

830 


454.3 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


365.6 
379.5 
384  4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
440.9 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
508.2 


660 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


820 
790 
780 
760 
750 
740 
680 
650 
640 
620 
590 


WEAF 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WOW 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WFI 

WGR 

KSD 


WHAS 

KGO 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

KPO 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

KHQ 

6 


I 


9                              8  7 
Eveready  Hour. 

Key   Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205,4       1460       KSTP  379.5  790      WGY 

234.2      1280      WEBC  384.4  780      WMC 

245.6      1220      WCAE  405.2  740      WSB 

252          1190      WOAI  416.4  720      WGN 

263          1140       KVOO  454.3  660      WEAF 

280.2      1070      WTAM  461.3  650      WSM 

299.8  1000      WHO  491.5  610      WDAF 
315.6        950       WRC  508.2  590      WEEI 

325.9  920  KOMO  535.4  560  WFI 
325.9  920  WWJ  545.1  550  KSD 
336.9  890  WJAR  545.1  550  WGR 
365.6        820      WHAS 

Old  Gold-Paul  Whiteman  Hour. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


201.2 
204 
204 
204 
215.7 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
230.6 
232.4 
232.4 
232.4 
234.2 
236.1 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
243.8 
243.8 
254.1 
9:30 


1490 
1470 
1470 
1470 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1270 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1230 
1180 


WLAC 

KFJF 

WKBW 

KGA 

WHK 

KLRA 

WSPD 

WADC 

KFH 

KTSA 

KDYL 

WJAS 

WDOD 

WDSU 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WGHP 

WFBM 

WNAC 

KYA 

KEX 


256.3 

258.5 

267.7 

275.1 

288.3- 

309.1 

315.6 

322.4 

322.4 

333.1 

348.6 

370.2 

384.4 

384.4 

389.4 

475.9 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

526 

535.4 

7:30 


1170 
1160 
1120 
1090 
1040 
970 
950 
930 
930 
900 
860 
810 
780 
780 
770 
630 
600 
600 
570 
570 
560 


WCAU 

WOWO 

WISN 

KMOX 

KRLD 

KJR 

KMBC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WFBL 

WABC 

WCCO 

WEAN 

WTAR 

WBBM 

WMAL 

WREC 

WCAO 

KMTR 

WWNC 

KLZ 

6:30 


8:30 
Dutch  Masters  Minstrel. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 
1350      KWK  302.8        990      WBZA 

1220      WREN  305.9        980      KDKA 

---.,      m'tt.m  tat  5        760      WTZ 


222.1 

245.8 




8$ 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10  p 

m. 

9 

8 

7 

Clicquot  Club   Eskimos. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

50(5.2 

590 

WOW 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

Fada    Salon    H 

our. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc 

) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WIIK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

288.3 

1040 

KKLI) 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1200 

KTSA 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

wren 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

wiii'.u 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Night    Club    Romances. 

Key  Station— 

WABC   (348.6-860)   W2XE   (49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

288.3 

1040 

KKLI) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

370.2 

810 

wcco 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WRF.C 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

526 

570 

WWNC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

Radio  Keith-Orpheum  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Around 

the  Samovar. 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215r7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333. 1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WEAN 

275. 1 

1090 

WMOX 

545.1 

500 

WKRC 

258. 5 

1160 

WOWO 

10   a.m.  9  8 

National    Home    Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3ni-660kc) 


245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

66,0 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Ida    Bailey    Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  <49.2m-6120kc>  WABC 

(348.6-86C 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

239.9 

1250 

WRIIM 

389.4 

770 

WII1IM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

245.6 

1220 

WCAD 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

10:45 

9:45 

8:45 

r:45 

Mary  Hale  Martin's  Household  Period. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (391.5m- 

760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

384.4 

780 

WMl 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
W  1  K 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

399  S 

750 

282.8 

1060 

W11AL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293 

1020 

KFKX 

428.3 

700 

WI.W 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio   Household    Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

319 

940 

WCSH 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

325.9 

920 

WW  1 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

J  i !.  1 

900 

WKY 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

336.9 

890 

WIAR 

wiias 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

82(1 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

374.8 

SOI) 

WBAP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

A  gay  moment  in  one  of  the  dramatic  sketches  in  the  West- 

inghouse   Salute   program,    which    is    heard    over   the    NBC 

system   at  7:30   P.   M.    (EST)    Wednesdays. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain           Pacific 

11:15 

a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11:3C 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Columbia 

Noon 

Day  Club. 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

1  p.rr 

.      12  n. 

a.m. 

10 

a.m. 

National 

Farm 

and    Home 

Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WIIAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

W I  R 

277.6 

1080 

W  HT 

428.3 

700 

WI.W 

282.8 

lll'.O 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

W'PTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

2  p.m. 

1 

12  n. 

11  a.m. 

Patterns 

in   Prints. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860k< 

) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

W  i  Bl 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

384.4 

7S0 

WEAN 

227.1 

1 320 

W    MM 

389.  -i 

770 

WBBM 

232.4 

1290 

W  1  AS 
KOIL 

394.5 

760 

KYI 

238 

1260 

475.9 

630 

W  MAI. 

1230 

WFBM 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

7 

6 

5 

4 

And   10:30   (CST) 

The  Pepsodent  Proeram,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Kej  Station— WMAQ  (447.5m  <.7<)kci 

205.4 

i  160 

KSTP 

305.9 

KDKA 

22.'.  1 

1 350 

KWK 

315.6 

W  RC 

234.2 

i  180 

WEBC 

830 

k.l  \ 

245.8 

1220 

\\  RI  \ 

394.5 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

399.8 

750 

w  1 1; 

265.3 

i  i  10 

KS|. 

428.3 

W  1  w 

1020 

K\  W 

447.5 

W  MAO 

990 

WTM  I 

302.8 

990 

W  BZ 

491.5 

610 

\VDAl 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

WestinRhouse   Salute. 

202. 1 

1  ISO 

WCKY 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

265.3 

1130 

KSl 

1350 

KWK 

270. 1 

Mill 

W  KV  \ 

227.1 

WSMB 

277.6 

W  It  1 

234.2 

W  EBC 

K1  W 

238 

1260 

WJAX 
WREN 

990 

WBZ 

30  ■  s 

990 

WBZA 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

305  -i 

KHK  \ 

i 

1  I  -i) 

WHAM 

KOMO 

Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

n 

Pacific 

7:30  p.m. 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

4S3.6 

620 

KGW 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

389.4 

770 

KKAB 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

394.  S 

760 

WJZ 

8 

7 

6 

5 

The   Yeast    Foamers. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 

760kc! 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WI.W 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

Mobiloil 

Concert. 

Key  station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

Grand   Opera   Concert. 

Kej   st.. 

ion— W 

2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-861 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMIH 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

930 

W  1)11 1 

223.7 

1  3-10 

WSPD 

333. 1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

34S  t. 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

W  1  \s 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

w  I  r.w 

384.4 

780 

W  1    \  \ 

238 

1260 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

W  M  \0 

243.8 

WNAC 

475  •) 

638 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

491,5 

610 

Wl'AN 

267.7 

WISN 

600 

WCAU 

1090 

KMOX 

545.1 

WKRC 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Happy    Wonder 

Bakers. 

Key 

Station— W  EAF 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

34  4  (, 

WLS 

1450 

374.8 

800 

1330 

W  SA1 

790 

WGY 

1220 

780 

W  M. 

1190 

WOAI 

660 

WE  \K 

1140 

KVOO 

1060 

WTIC 

1000 

WOC 

508.2 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

5'X1 

WEEI 

940 

WCSH 

WTAG 

920 

KPRC 

560 

WLIT 

WW  1 

WGR 

333  1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

SSO 

KSD 

890 

Sylvanla 

Forester  n. 

k 

Station— W.l 

-760) 

1350 

KW  K 

3.i.'  S 

wnz 

2458 

WREN 

990 

1150 

WHAM 

KUKA 

1110 

w  u\  a 

WBT 

W  1  w 

1060 

WBAL 

700 

K\  W 

84. 


Edna  Duane,  soprano,  who  is  one  of 
Radio's  original  broadcasters,  is  the 
featured  soloist  heard  on  the  Gold 
Seal  program  with  Benny  Krueger's 
orchestra  every  Thursday  evening 
from  WABC. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:30 

p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Forty  Fathom  Trawlers. 

Key 

Station-WABC    (348.6-860) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

.9 

8 

7 

6 

Ipana  Troubadours. 

245.6- 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

MacFadden  Rec 

Seal  Hour. 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

610 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Palmolive  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

'  780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

La  Palina  Smoker. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc 

) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

331.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

10 

9 

8' 

7 

Kolster  Radio  Hour. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-86C 

204.7 

1470 

KGA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

KMTR 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

Eastern            Central  Mountain          Pacific 

10:30    p.m.                 9:30  8:30                 7:30 
Stromberg-Carlson. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

Meters     Kc.         Call  Meters     Kc. 

205.4  1460  KSTP  325.9  920 
222.1       1350       KWK  333.1         900 

227.1  1320       WSMB  361.2         830 

234.2  1280  WEBC  365.6  820 
238  1260  WJAX  ■  374.8  800 
245.8  1220  WREN  379.5  790 
252          1190       WOAI  384.4         780 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760 
263          1140       KVOO  399.8         750 

265.3  1130  KSL  405.2  740 
270.1  1110  WRVA  440.9  680 
277.6       1080       WBT  461.3        650 

282.8  1060       WBAL  468.5         640 

283.9  1020  KYW  483.6  620 
302.8        990       WBZ  483.6        620 

302.8  990      WBZA  508.2         590 

305.9  .980       KDKA  535.4        560 

325.5  920       KPRC 
In  a  Russian  Village. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


Call      • 

KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WBAP 

KGO 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

KPO 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

KHQ 

WIOD 


49.2 
201.2 
215.7 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
232.6 
234.2 
238 
238 
243.8 
243.8 
256.3 
267.7 

11 


6120 
1490 
1390 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1230 
1230 
1170 
1120 


W2XE 

WLAC 

WHK 

KFPY 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KDYL 

WDOD 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WFBM 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WISN 

10 


Hank  Simmon's  Show  Boat. 

204         1470      WKBW 


215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

243.8 

243.8 


1390 
13*0 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1230 
1230 


WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WFBM 

WNAC 


275.1 

322.4 

333.1 

333.1 

348.6 

370.2 

384.4 

394.5 

447.5 

475.9 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

545.1 

9 

256.3 
267.7 
275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
370.2 
384.4 
447.5 


1C 


930 
900 
900 
860 
810 
780 
760 
670 
630 
600 
600 
570 
550 


1170 
1120 
1090 
950 
900 
900 
810 
780 
670 


KMOX 

WDBJ 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WABC 

WCCO 

WEAN 

KVI 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WREC 

WWNC 

WKRC 


WCAU 

WISN 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WCCO 

WEAN 

WMAQ 


Thursday 


8:30  a.m. 
Cheerio. 


7:30 


6:30 


Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

202.1  1480  WCKY  454.3  660  WEAF 
245.8  1220  WCAE  491.5  610  WDAF 

299.8  1000  WOC  499.7  600  WTIC 

315.6  950  WRC  508.2  590  WOW 
319            940  WCSH  508.2  590  WEEI 

379.5  790  WGY  516.9  580  WTAG 

325.9  920  WWJ  545.1  550  WGR 
10:30                               9:30           8:30  7:30 

Morning  Merrymakers. 

201.2  1490  WLAC  275.1  1090  KMOX 

215.7  1390  KLRA  288.3  1040  KRLD 

223.7  1340  WSPD  322.4  930  WBRC 

227.1  1320  WADC  322.4  930  WDBJ 
232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900  WFBL 

232.4  1290  KTSA  333.1  900  WMAK 

234.2  1280  WDOD  348.6  860  WABC 
236.1  1270  WDSU  384.4  780  WTAR 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780  WEAN 
238  1260  WLBW  447.5  670  WMAQ 

243.8  1230  WNAC  475.9  630  WMAL 

245.6  1220  WCAO  499.7  600  WREC 

256.3  1170  WCAU  526  570  WWNC 

258.5  1160  WOWO  545.1  550  WKRC 

267.7  1120  WISN 

11:30  10:30  9:30  8:30 
Du  Barry  Beauty  Talk. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

49.2  6120  W2XE  258.5  1160  WOWO 

204  1470  WKBW  267.7  1120  WISN 

215.7  1390  WHK  333.1  900  WFBL 

223.7  1340  WSPD  348.6  860  WABC 
227.1  1320  WADC  384.4  780  WEAN 

232.4  1290  WJAS  389.4  770  WBBM 
238  1260  KOIL  468.5  640  WAIU 
238  1260  WLBW  475.9  630  WMAL 

241.8  1240  WGHP  499.7  900  WCAO 
243.8  1230  WNAC  545.1  550  WKRC 
256.3  1170  WCAU 

12  n.                        11  a.m.  10                     9 

Columbia  Noon  Day  Club. 

Key    Station-WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

204  1470  WKBW  333.1  900  WFBL 

223.7  1340  WSPD  333.1  900  WMAK 

223.7  1340  KFPY  370.2  810  WCCO 
227.1  1320  WADC  384.4  780  WEAN 
238  1260  KOIL  389.4  770  WBBM 
238  1260  WLBW  475.9  630  WMAL 

241.8  1240  WGHP  491.5  610  WFAN 
243.8  1230  WFBM  499.7  600  WCAO 
256.3  1170  WCAU  499.7  600  WREC 

315.6  950  KMBC  535.4  560  KLZ 

1  p.m.  12  n.  11  a.m.  10  a.m. 

National  Farm  and    Home    Hour. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


205.4  1460  KSTP  315.6  950 

222.1  1350  KWK  325.9  920 

234.2  1280  WEBC  333.1  900 
238  1260  WJAX  361.2  830 
245.8  1220  WREN  365.6  820 
252  1190  WOAI  374.8  800 

260.7  1150  WHAM  384.4  780 
263  1140  KVOO  394.5  760 
270.1  1110  WRVA  399.8  750 
277.6  1080  WBT  428.3  700 

282.8  1060  WBAL  440.9  680 

293.9  1020  KYW  461.3  650 
299.8  1000  WHO  483.6  620 
302.8         990  WBZ  491.5  610 

302.8  990  WBZA  508.2  590 

305.9  980  KDKA  535.4  560 
2:00  p.m.                   1  12  n. 

Patterns  in  Prints. 

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 


204 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
333.1 
238 
243.8 
4:30 
Tea  Timers. 
49.2       6120 


1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
900 
1260 
1230 


204 

215.7 

201.2 

209.7 

223.7 

223.7 


1470 
1390 
1490 
1430 
1340 
1340 


WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
WFBL 
KOIL 
WFBM 
3:30 

W2XE 

WKBW 

WHK 

WLAC 

WHP 

KFPY 

WSPD 


256.3 
267.1 
384.4 
389.4 
394.5 
475.9 
535.4 
545.1 
2:30 

227.1 

234.2 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

258.5 

267.7 


1170 
1120 
780 
770 
760 
630 
560 
550 


1320 
1280 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1160 
1120 


WRC 
KPRC 
WKY 
KOA 
WHAS 
WFAA 
WMC 
WJZ 
WJR 
WLW 
WPTF 
WSM 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
WOW 
WIOD 
11  a.m. 


WCAU 
WISN 
WEAN 
WBBM 
KVI 
WMAL 
KLZ 
WKRC 
1:30 

WADC 
WDOD 
KOIL 

WGHP 
WNAC 
WOWO 
WISN 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

4:30  p.m. 

3:30 

.2:30 

1:30 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

384.4 

780, 

WEAN 

526 

570 

WWNC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

1 

6 
And  10 

5 
■30  (CST) 

4 

The  Pepsodent  Program, 

Amos  'n'   Andy. 

Key    Station— WMAQ    (447.5m-670kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

WTMT 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Fleischmann  Hour. 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5  •    790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Lehn  & 

Fink 

Serenade. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

249.9 

1200 

KPRC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Champion  Sparkers. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

9 

8 

7 

6 

True  Detective  Mysteries 

Key 

Station-WABC    (348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

Seiberlins  Singers. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

The    exuberantly    youthful    tenor    of 

the  Thursday  night  Veedol  program 

is  none  other  than  Richard  Maxwell. 

Good  looking,  don't  you  think? 


85 


An  exciting  moment  in  the  Mystery  House  series  over  the   NBC.     Professor  Montegle  gets  the  Denby  Jewels,   and  the 

fun  starts.    Tune  in  Friday  at  10:30  P.  M.  (EST). 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9:30  p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Maxwel 

House 

Melodies. 

Key  Station— 

•WJZ   (394.5-76( 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Ke. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

10S0 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Around 

The  Samovar. 

Key   Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

500 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Atwater  Kent  Mid-Week  Program. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 

760k c) 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WHEN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

416.4 

720 

WON 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

Victor    Program. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WE  EI 

292.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

KIIQ 
WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

51f.<> 

580 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

wion 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11 

10 

9 

8 

National  Grand  Opera. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m 

-660kc) 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

454.3 

650 

WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

WWT 
WHAS 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

365.6 

820 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Friday 


10 

a.m. 

9 

8 

Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

Key 

>tatton- 

-2XE    (49.2-6120):   V 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

232.4 

n90 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

238 

1260 

333.1 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

491.5 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545  1 

1160       WOWO 
1090 

950 

900 

900 

770 

630 

610 

550 


KMOX 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WBBM 

WMAL 

WFAN 

WKRC 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10:30 

a.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

National 

Home 

Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

279.5 

790 

WGY 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.6 

600 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

299.8 

lobo 

WHO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Salon  Singers. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-7( 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

319 

940 

WCSH 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

650 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

12  n. 

11  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

a.m. 

Evening 

Stars. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

2S0.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 
WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

1  p.m. 

12  n. 

11  a.m. 

10 

a.m. 

National 

Farm 

and  Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WJR 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

277.6 

10SO 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 
WDAF 

302  8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

2  P. 

n. 

1  p.  m. 

12 

11  a 

Patterns 

in  Prints. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc 

) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333. 1 

900 

W  FBL 

223.7 

!  140 

w  srn 

384.4 

WEAN 

227.1 

i  120 

WADC 

389  -t 

770 

wiin.M 

232.4 

1290 

W  IAS 

760 

KVl 

238 

WMAL 

243.8 

1  2.10 

WFBM 

535.4 

560 

KI.Z 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

w  KRC 

7 

6 

And   10:30 

S 
(CST) 

4 

The  Pepsodcnt  Program.   Amos   'n'    Andy. 

Key  Station— WMAQ   (447.5m-670kc) 

1460 

KSTP 

30S.9 

"S.I 

KDKA 

1 350 

KW  K 

950 

W  KC 

1   'SO 

WEBC 

361.2 

S.!H 

KOA 

w  REN 

394.5 

W]  R 

260.7 

1 1 50 

W  HAM 

399.8 

750 

265.3 

1130 

KSI 

■i  "8.3 

700 

Wl  w 

2>'3  9 

1020 

KYW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

W  I'M  1 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8  p. 

m. 

7 

6 

5 

Cities  Service 

Concert    Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660k 

:) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

Kno 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

WTAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

Brown-Bilt  Footlights. 

Key    Station— 

WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE    (49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

288.3 

1040 

KR1.D 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

319 

940 

KOIN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

Kni 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

394.5 

760 

KYI 

239.9 

1250 

WDSTJ 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WRFC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

526 

WWNC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KI.Z 

258.5 

1160 

wowo 

545.1 

WKRC 

9 

8 

7 

G 

Interwoven  Pair. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

-760kc> 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

W  R  E  N 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

W  I- A  A 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

384.4 

780 

W  MC 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

4JS  3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

630 

KFO 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483  6 

620 

KGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

WIOD 

305  9 

KDKA 

560 

325.9 

KPRC 

True  Story  Hour. 

Key  Station— WAB<                            Ike)    W2XE 

■ 

201.2 

1490 

W  1    KC 

1040 

kri  n 

204 

1470 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

jos.: 

H«l 

940 

215.7 

!  390 

w  uri- 

215  7 

WHK 

wmtj 

1340 

wsrn 

333.1 

000 

Kin 

WFBL 

1  340 

KFPY 

900 

227.1 

W    \1V 

900 

WlltW 

K  ISA 

w  r\i; 

1  ."HI 

W  1  AS 

12-H) 

KI1YI 

• 

KYI 

134  2 

wnon 

W  MAO 

KOll 

838 

Wl  nw 

401.5 

KFRC 

wnsu 

4*)  - 

600 

WCAO 

WGHP 

GOO 

WREC 

ww  sc 

1170 

WCAU 

llhO 

WOWO 

»75.1 

li»>0 

KMOX 

86 


One  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 

National    Grand    Opera    company    is 

Alma  Kitchell,   who   is  seen  here   as 

she  appeared  in  La  Traviata. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9:30 

p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Philco's 

Theater  Memories 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

Schradertown   Band. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.1 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

279.5 

790 

WGY 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

565.4 

560 

WLIT 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Bremer-Tully    Time. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260. 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Armour 

Program. 

Kej 

Station— 

■WJZ    (394.5-76 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

Curtis  Institute 

of  Music 

Program. 

Key    Station    WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE    (49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

223.7 

1340 

WSFD 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

WWNC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

526 

570 

WKBN 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Mystery 

House 

Key 

Station — 

kVEAF   (454.3-6 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Longine 

s  Correct  Time. 

Key   Station- 

-WJZ    (394.S-76 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526 

570 

WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

6:45  a.m.  5:45  4:45 

Tower  Health  Exercises. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3-660) 

1220       WCAE  508.2         590 

950       WRC  535.4         560 

790       WGY  545.1         550 
660       WEAF 


245.6 
315.6 
379.5 
454.3 


3:45 


WEEI 

WFI 

WGR 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:15  a.m. 

7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

Morning 

Devotions. 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

483.6 

620 

WTMT 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

526 

570 

WIBO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9  ' 

920 

KPRC 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

5:15 

Parnassus  String  Trio. 

Key  Station— 

WJZ   (454.3-66 

222  1 

1350 

KWK 

454.3 

660 

WJZ 

litis 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  <454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

404.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

12  n. 

11  a.m. 

10 

9 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

760kc) 

205  4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260,7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

6:30 

p.m. 

5:30 

4:30 

3:30 

Nit-Wit 

Hour 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

7 

6 

5 

4 

And  10:30  « 

The  Pepsode 

Program, 

Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key  Station— WMAQ   (447.5m-670kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Guy  Lombardo  and  His  Royal  Canadians. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc)  W2XE  (49.2-6120 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Launderland  L> 

rics. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

374.  S 

800 

WBAP 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

9 

8 

7 

6 

General 

Electric  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.'5 

790 

WGY 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

254.1 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9:30  p.m. 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

'he  Gulbransen 

Hour. 

Key   Station— WABC    (348.6m-860m) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10  9  8  ' 

B.  A.  Rolfe  and  His  Lucky  Strike  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO. 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660- 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

629 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

Key    Station— (Chicago  Studios) 


202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Paramount-Publix  Radio 

Hour. 

Key  Station— 

-2XE    (49.2-6120)  ;   WABC    (348.6-860) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

238.5 

1160 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

319 

940 

KOIN 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

228.9 

1310 

KFBK 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

960 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

WWNC 

249.9 

1200 

KMJ 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Longines  Correct  Time. 

Key  Station- 

-WJZ   (394.5-76 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

526 

570 

WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

Lawn  tennis  devotees  got  a  few  new 
angles  on  the  game  when  Francis  T. 
Hunter  stepped  up  to  a  Columbia 
mike,  as  a  guest  of  the  Panatela 
program,  which  comes  to  you  on 
Monday  nights  at  10  o'clock  (EST). 
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HOUGH,  Harold  V.,  known  as  the  "Hired 
Hand"  at  WBAP,  The  Star-Telegram 
station  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Hough, 
who  is  now  supervisor  of  WBAP,  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  Radio  broadcasting  men,  having 
started  that  station  in  1922  when  it  was  a 
five-watter.  He  used  to  be  heard  frequently 
over  the  mike,  but  has  not  been  on  the  air 
for  several  months  except  on  special  occa- 
sions and  has  announced  that  he  is  now 
giving  his  public  and  his  tonsils  an  ex- 
tended rest. 

Houle,  Juliette,   Studio  Accompanist,  WEEI. 

House,  Frank,  Tenor,  WFLA. 

House,  Judson,   Tenor,  NBC. 

House,   Marguerite,  'Cellist,   KVOO. 

Houston,  G.  F.,  Director-Announcer.  WADC. 
Began  work  at  WEAR  when 
the  station  opened  in  January, 
1926.  Managed  the  Euclid 
Music  Studio  of  WTAM.  Been 
with  WADC  since  May,  192  7. 
He  has  never  announced  his 
name  over  the  air,  always 
"drops    off"    with    "Bye    Now." 

Houston,       Stanley,       Chief       An- 
nouncer,  Curley  Blond,   KFKX. 

Howard  College  Orchestra,  WAPI. 

Howard,  J.,  Melody  Musketeers,  NBC. 

Howatt,  Louis*,  Happiness  Girl,  Contralto, 
Pianist,    KMTR. 

Howell,   Charlie,   Golden   Tenor,    KMA. 

Howland,    Nellie,    Harp,    Pianist,    KFDM. 

Howlett,    Eric,   Program   Director,   WHK. 

Howlett,    Harry,   Commercial   Manager,   WHK. 

Howlett,   M.  A.,  Station  Manager,  WHK. 

Ho.vie,  A.   M.,   Public   Relations,   WNAC. 

Hoyle,  Dorothy,  Trio,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Hubbard,  Frederick,  Organist  and  Baiitone, 
WFLA. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Accompanist,  WFLA. 

Hubbard,  Stanley  E.,  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  National  Battery  Broadcast- 
ing company,  owners  and  operators  of  the 
National  Battery  station,  KSTP;  former 
owner  and  manager  of  WAMD,  "The  Call 
of  the  North,"  with  principal  studios  in 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis;  pioneered  in 
Radio  as  amateur  1911.  Started  flying 
1916:  Aviation  Section,  First  Battalion, 
Signal  Corps,  New  York  National  Guard. 
World  War;  on  return  to  civilian  life  auto- 
mobile distributor,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  owner 
and  operator  Kentucky  Aeroplane  Supply 
company,  one  of  first  aeroplane  manufac- 
turing companies  in  United  States;  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  Seaboard  Con- 
solidated Air  lines,  one  of  the  first  aeroplane 
passenger  transport  companies;  former  chief 
of  United  States  Internal  Air  service; 
originated  WAMD  1924,  developing  it  to 
second  largest  Northwest  station;  Septem- 
ber, 1927,  associated  with  L.  J.  Shields, 
originating  National  Battery  Broadcasting 
company  and  organizing  KSTP,  taking  over 
WAMD,  Minneapolis,  and  KFOT,  St.  Paul; 
established  Radio  station  construction  rec- 
ord, completing  KSTP  transmitter  and 
studios  in  CO  days;  active  in  national  Radio 
field,  member  Committee  on  Commercial 
Broadcasting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Huber,  Frederick  R.,  Director,  WBAL 

nudson,  Harvey,  Tenor,  KOIN. 

Htieliel.    Gladys,   Contralto,    WCCO. 

Hughes,  Al,  Drums,  National  Battery  Sym- 
phony orchestra,   KSTP. 

Hughes,  Bess  McLennan,  Contralto,  KVOO. 

Hughes,  Frank,  Xylophonist,  WLAC. 

Hughes,  Haller  Jim,  Master  of  Ceremonies 
during  Haller  Hour.  He  originated  the 
mysterious    horse    "Cocoanuts,"    KDKA. 

Hughes,  Irene,  Assistant  Office  Manager, 
KSTP. 

Hughes,   James,    Tenor.   WLWL. 

Hughes,   Marvin,    Pianist,    WLAC. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Accompanist,  WFLA. 

Hugo,  Heyn,  Vibraphone,  Xylophone  Artist. 
KMA. 

Hugo's,  William,  Orchestra,    KWK. 

Hulbert,   Ray,   Saxophonist,    Clarinetist,    KGW. 

Humphries,  Mrs.  Olive  Cheek,  Soprano,  WAPI. 

Hunt,    Hamlin,    Organist,    WCCO. 

Hunt,  Mildred,  Contralto,   NBC. 

Hunt,  Ted,   Saxophonist,   KWK. 
Hunter,  Eva,  Violinist,  KVOO. 

Hunter,   George   W.,  Announcer,   WRVA. 
Huntley,    Fred    H.,    Baritono    of    the    Aerials, 
male  quartet,    heard   on   The   Chicago   Daily 
News   station   regularly. 
nuntley.     Hazel.      Miss     Huntley     serves     The 
Chicago  Daily  News  station  in  a  dual  capac- 
ity.   She  is  both  an  executive  of  the  station 
and   an   artist.     With    WMAQ    fans    she    has 
gained  a   wide   reputation   for   her   contralto 
voice  with  which  at  times  she  pinch  hits  as 
an     announcer.      In     addition     to     being    an 
artist    of    repute    and    long    standing.    Miss 
Huntley  is  program  director  of  WMAQ  and 
as  such  winnows  the  grain  from  the  chaff  In 
the  hundreds  of  applications  made  by  artists 
for  positions  with   the  station. 
Hard.   Robert,   Program    Director,    KFI. 
Hurt.  Al,  Harmony  Singer.  KMOX.      Al  of  "Al 
and  Fay." 


Hurt,   Jerry,   Ukulele,    KVOO. 

Hurt,  Marlin,  KYW  Tenor  with  the  orchestra. 
Hurt  is  that  I-must-be-individual  singer 
who  brings  his  "own"  announcer  along  with 
him.  At  least  he  can  make  that  story  stick 
until  television  spoils  it  for  him. 

Busing,  Edward  B.,  Junior  Announcer,  Pre- 
mier Sports  Announcer,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting system. 

Hnstana,  Alan,  Flute,  National  Battery  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,   KSTP. 

Husted,  K.  W.,   Announcer,  WCCO. 

Hutchings,  Aletha,  Studio  Hostess,  Program 
Director,  Conducts  the  Woman's  Hour, 
KSO. 

Hutchison,  Burt,  Guitarist,  Barn  Dance  En- 
tertainers, WSM. 

Hutchinson,  Harry  A.,  Manager,  KVOO.  Has 
been  in  Radio  work  for  seven  years,  five  of 
which  have  been  in  present  capacity. 

I  ATONE,  Leona,  Staff  Accompanist,  Hostess. 
Meets  thousands  of  guests  and  makes 
them   feel   at   home,    KTHS. 

Ideler,  Edwin,  Violin,  NBC,  New  York. 

Illinois  Four,   Male   Quartet,   WHT. 

Ingley,  August,  Violinist,   WDBO. 

Ingrid   Slattengren,   Swedish  Violinist,   KWK. 

Inspiration  Boys,  Al  and  Pete.  The  Inspira- 
tion Boys  are  purveyors  of  mirth  and  mel- 
ody with  a  wide  following  among  WMAQ 
listeners.  In  addition  to  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  station  they  broadcast  over  several 
others,  making  weekly  trips  to  each  city. 

Ireland,  Ward,  Assistant  Announcer,  KFOA. 

Irene   Buchners   Trio,   KVOO. 

Irmalee,  Campbell,  Soprano,   KNX. 

Irvin,   Violet   Gross,   Pianist,   WLAC. 

Irvine  Whistlers,  Sister  Team,  KPO. 

Isbel,  Harold,  Town  Crier  of  the  Night  Watch, 
KNX. 

Israel,  Florence,  Home   Service.   KFWB. 

Iula,  Felice,  Orchestral  Arranger  and  Conduc- 
tor. Joined  the  staff  of  WBAL  last  year, 
coming  direct  to  Radio  work  from  the  pro- 
fessional musical  field,  where,  as  conductor, 
he  had  gained  a  national  reputation  and 
was  voted  the  most  popular  theatrical  or- 
chestra conductor  in  the  country  during  a 
nation-wide  contest.  Has  toured  the  coun- 
try from  coast  to  coast  as  a  member  of 
leading  theatrical  and  operatic  companies, 
including  the  Henry  W.  Savage  productions 
and  the  Aborn  Opera  company.  Now  devot- 
ing his  time  to  Radio  work,  conducting  sev- 
eral of  this  station's  orchestral  features  and 
writing  special  orchestrations  and  arrange- 
ments for  Radio  presentation.  He  is  con- 
ductor of  the  WBAL  Concert  Orchestra,  the 
WBAL  Symphonic  Ensemble,  the  Cloverdale 
Dinner  hour. 

JACKSON,  Bill,  Tenor,  WFLA. 
Jackson,  Frank,  Voice  and  Piano,  WWNC. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  William  Henry,  Pianist  and 
Accompanist,    WLAC. 

Jackson,   Mrs.   William  Henry,   Pianist.    WSM. 

Jackson's   Society  Orchestra,  KVOO. 

Jacobs,  Clyde,  Popular  Tenor,  KVOO. 

James,  Dorothy,  Popular  Piano  Nmbers, 
WWNC. 

James,  Lewis,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Jamison,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Bennett,  Blues  Singer 
and   Pianist.    WAPI. 

Jamison,  Steele,  Tenor,  The  Ballad  Singers, 
NBC. 

Jana,   "Color   Talks,"   WSUN. 

Jancsek,  John,  Tenor  Soloist  on  Otto's  Little 
German    Band    program,    KSTP. 

Jareckl,  Tadeusz,  Special  Orchestrator,  Na- 
tional   Broadcasting   Company. 

Jarrett,  Julia  Wylie,  Soprano,   WLAC. 

Jayhawker  Girl,   Popular  Songs.    KFH. 

Jeffords,  Mrs.  John,  Harmonica,  WFLA 

Jellison,  Otto  J.,  Tenor,  WCCO. 

Jencks,  Earl  D.,  Sales  Manager  and  Director 
of  Public  Relations,  KSTP.  Former  Hi- 
rector  of  Publicity,  Saint  Paul  Association 
of  Public  and  Business  Affairs;  Railroad 
and  Financial  Editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press;  Northwest  Correspondent 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Consolidated  Press. 

Jencks,  Fred  W.,  Baritone  and  Announcer. 
WWJ. 

Jendrek,  Edward,  Tenor,  Member  Mixed  Quar- 
tet,  WBAL. 

Jenkins,  Dr.  Burris  A.,  Radio  Preacher.  Will! 

Jenkins,  George,  French  Harp  Artist,  ami 
probably  the  tallest  man  in  middle  Tennes- 
see,  WLAC. 

Jennings,  Dessa  Anderson,  Contralto.  WAP''. 
Been    on    over    15  0    programs 

Jensen.  John.  Entertainer.  \VX  \V.  C.uitar. 
harmonica,  singing  and  playing  old  time 
tunes.  Has  been  broadcasting  over  WN'\\ 
for  two  years.  Born  in  South  Dakota  In 
1  899,  staying  on  the  farm  for  seventeen 
is  before  he  was  called  to  Yankton, 
S.   D.,    in    1016. 

Jensen  and  I.ettow,  Harmony  Boys.  WHB. 

Jermalne,   Jerry.    Song    Crooner.    KI'O. 

Jemlgiin,  Johnnie,  Violinist,   \\'i.u\ 
Jernigan,    Margaret,    Cellist    a.ui    Member    of 

Jernigan    Trio,    WLAC. 
Jim     and     Bob,      Hawaiian     Guitars.     WENR- 

WBCN. 


Jimmy  Joy's   Orchestra,   WDAF. 

Joe  Bako's  Gypsy  Band,  WADC. 

John  and  Ned,  guitar  and  vocal  harmony  duo, 
NBC  studios  at  San   Francisco. 

Johnson,  Clarence,  Conductor  of  WBAL  Jubi- 
lee Singers. 

Johnson,  Clarence,  Tenor,  WOC. 

Johnson,  Connie,  Accompanist,   WDAF. 

Johnson,  D.  D.,  Chief  Operator,   WDAF. 

Johnson,   Ethel,   Pianist,    WMAK. 

Johnson,  George,  Organist,  WOW. 

Johnson,  Gladys,  Cellist,  Assists  Musical  Di- 
rector,   KGW. 

Johnson,   Gladys  Lee,   Second   Violinist,    KGW. 

Johnson,   Harrison   Wall,   Pianist,    WCCO. 

Johnson,  J.   Howard,  Tenor,   KNX. 

Johnson,  Joe,  Orchestra  Leader  of  Coro- 
nadians.  KMOX. 

Johnson,  Leta  Hendricks,  Violinist.  WAPI. 

Johnson,  Mary,  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Johnson,    Mott,    Announcer,    KMMJ. 

Johnson,   Myron,   Violinist,    WDAF. 

Johnson,  Paul,  Studio  Director,  KSTP,  until 
he    resigned    to    take    up    the 

«^  practice     of     medicine     in     the 

•^  Summer  of  1929.  He  began 
announcing  for  WBAH  in 
j*.  1922  and  six  months  later 
•*»  went  to  WDAG  in  Minneap- 
olis as  Chief  Announcer.  When 
t  WCCO     purchased     W  L  A  G, 

Johnson  remained  as  Chief 
Announcer  until  he  joined  the 
KSTP  staff  in  March  of  192  8. 
Among  the  celebrities  Johnson  has  intro- 
duced to  the  Ra,dio  audience  are  Marshal 
F'och,  President  Calvin  Coolidge.  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  Vice-President  Dawes. 
David  Lloyd-George.  Roaid  Amundsen. 
Madame  Schumann-Heink,  and  many 
others. 

Johnson   Sisters,   Piano,    Uke,    Voices,    WMAK. 

Johnson,    Stute,   Announcer,    KMMJ. 

Johnson,  T.  Carter,  Publicity  Director.  KMOX 

Johnson,  Walter,  Announcer,   WTIC. 

Johnston,   Alice,   Violinist,    WAPI. 

Johnston,   Col.   George   C,   Announcer,   WDBO. 

Johnston,  Gertrude,  Pianist,   WWNC. 

Johnston,  Merle,  Saxophonist,  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Johnston,  Patti,  Pianist,   KVOO. 

Johnstone,  G.  W.,  Manager  Press  Relations, 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Jolly,  Peggy,   Continuity  Writer,   KMOX 

Jolley,   Marge,    Continuity   Writer,    KMOX. 

Jones,  Archie,  KSTP.  Baritone  Soloist,  faculty 
member  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Music.  Has  appeared  at  many  stations  in 
Middle  West.  Taught  music  at  University 
of  Nebraska  and  Nebraska  Conservatory  of 
Music.   London. 

Jones,  Bill,  KSTP,  Member  "KSTP  Players." 
Musical  salesman  who  makes  jaunt  over 
country  in  Adventure  program  every  Satur- 
day evening. 

Jones.  Billy  and  Ernie  Haro,  Popular  Radio 
Song  Comedians.   CBS. 

Jones,   Daniel   Boone.   Fiddler,   WOS. 

Jones,    Mrs.    Eva   Thompson,    Contralto,    WSM 

Jones,  Exa,  "Just  Johnesee."  Official  duties 
include  arrangement  of  programs,  social 
work  at  studios,  publicity  and  secretary- 
ship,  WFI.A. 

Jones,  Mrs.  <i.  R.,  Pianist.  WT.AC. 

Jones,   Gwendoline,  Soprano.   WFLA 

Jones,  Gwynfl,  NBC  tenor  at  San  Francisco. 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Jones,  Katherlne  Tift,  Reader,  NBC. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Harry,  KTHS. 

Jones,  Mynard,  Bass.   KPO. 

Jones,    Mynard,    chorus    director    at    the    NTSC 
San  Francisco  studios.      Mynard  is  a  Native 
Son    whose    musical    career    has    taken    him 
all   through   the  United   Slates.      Wall. 
Sabln,    Clement    P.    Rowland.    Arthur    Kbote 
and    Jeanne    Gerville    are    some    of    the    in- 
structors with  whom  he  has  studied.   Croup 
singing    interests    Mynard     most     and    be    is 
responsible    for    many    Western    musical    or- 
ganizations, notably  the  Pacific  CN 
emy   of  Teachers  of  Singing.      He  sin«p- 
los.   however,   at  numerous  concerts.      I 
well    known    as    a    composer    ami    arranger. 

Jones.    1'uitl    A.,  Jr..   President.   General    Mana- 
ger,   KKI'I,,      Graduate  of  Baylor  unlven 
half   roller   with    Illinois   Athletic  club. 

Jones.  \\  illiam.  Tenor.  Happiness  Boys.  NBC. 
New   York. 

Jordan,     fortune.     KSTP.     Program     dlr 

pianist  ami   "blues"   singer,   former  b(  ir  en- 

llner,     WBBM,     director     KSTP     H 
wives  clinic  ami  other  women's  teal 

Jorjrcnson.    Phil,    Pianist.    KFAIv 

Joseph,    William.    With    South    Sea    Islanders. 
\    Nc.v     1  nrk. 

Joepe  Wood-Wind   Ensemble,  Natloi 

easting    Comp 

Joans,  Jessie,   km  \   Sewing  Circle,   K 
Joy.    Leslie  Wells,  studio  Supervisor  In  Charge 
of    Announcers.      Announces    and    sings    him- 
self     ii.is   been   with   the   National    Proad- 

Caattng    Company    for    four    years. 
Jiulc.es,    Fred,    Spokesman    for    Auto    Club    of 

Washington,    K  PO  V 
Jules    Klein's    gj  niphonle    Ensemble.    WWJ 
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Jules,  Jacquinot.  Holds  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being-  a  charter  staff  member  of 
KMOX.  She  is  a  pianist,  organist,  and 
harpist,  and  has  served  in  nearly  every 
capacity  required  in  conducting  a  Radio  sta- 
tion.    Miss    Jules    is    particularly    noted    for 

her  children's  work to  each  and  every  one 

she  is  known  simply  as  Aunty  Jack — and 
for  her  request  programs.  In  a  recent  con- 
test Miss  Jules  ranked  first  among  the  sta- 
tion features.  Miss  Jules  is  also  a  composer 
of  note,  being  listed  in  the  Missouri  Book 
of  Composers. 
Junior   Music   Club,   WFLA. 

Junkin,  George,  Managing  Director  of  KMOX. 
Went  to  St.  Louis  November 
10,  19  26,  from  WSWS,  Chi- 
cago, where  he  had  been  an 
announcer.  Succeeded  Thomas 
F.  Convey  as  managing  direc- 
H  tor  of  KMOX  after  serving  as 
MK  chief  announcer  of  the  Voice  of 
^s,  lm/  St.  Louis.  Junkin  has  a  rich 
Jf~-»  sJr  background  of  cultural  and 
professional  experience  apart 
from  the  usual  run  of  broad- 
casting work.  He  has  done  much  to  build 
KMOX  as  the  largest  broadcasting  station 
in  St.  Louis.  Before  entering  the  Radio 
field  he  promoted  county  fairs,  produced  lit- 
tle theater  offerings,  operettas,  minstrel 
shows  and  similar  affairs.  When  the  St. 
Louis  Robin  established  the  world's  endur- 
ance record  Mr.  Junkin  had  charge  of  the 
mike  from  midnight  until  six  o'clock  every 
morning,  when  the  station  established  a  rec- 
ord for  endurance  broadcasting,  being  on  the 
air  for  186%   hours  without  a  break. 

KAISER,    Earl,    Leader    of    Orchestra    and 
Musical   Director,   WCPL. 
Kalani,     William,     Hawaiian     Baritone, 
KFI. 
Sales,  Arthur,  Manager,   KFI. 
Kalis,  Henry,  Director  of  Lido  Venice  Orches- 
tra,  WEEI. 
Kanes  Hawaiians,  KPO. 

Kaney,    Sen,    Chicago    Announcer   of   the   Na- 
tional   Broadcasting    Company. 
Sen     is     one     of     pioneer     an- 
nouncers.      When    KYW    went 
on   the   air  he   presided   at   the 
mike  and  was  with  the  station 
until   he    left   it   to    help   WGN 
go  on  the  air.      He  returned  to 
KTW     before     he     retired     for 
several  years.      But,   of  course, 
he  could   not  stay  retired,   and 
when    all    his    fans    had    given 
up  asking  where  that  charming  Sen  Kaney 
had  gone,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago  Studio   of   the   National   Broadcasting 
Company. 
Karch,    Hank,    The   WLW    Banjokester,    is    a 
vaudeville   veteran.     His  programs   are   full 
of   wise    cracks    and   vaudeville    humor    and 
he  usually   manages  to   play   at   least   seven 
stringed  instruments  in  each  appearance. 
Karman,  Ivor,  Violinist,    Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System   Symphony  Orchestra. 
Kasihue,  Johnny,  and  Joe  Gillman,  Hawaiian 
team  at  KMOX.    Offer  Hawaiian,  American, 
Italian,    Irish    and    Chinese    novelties    with 
steel   guitar.     Formerly  heard   over  WENR, 
WGN,   WLS,   WJR,   WWJ,   and   as  members 
of  Go'ldkette's  orchestra. 
Kask,  Lucille,  KSTP,   Secretary  to  sales  man- 
ager. 
Kaufmann's     Sni-A-Bar     Gardens     Orchestra, 

WDAF. 
Kay.   Lambdin,   Little    Colonel,    Announcer   of 
WSB.     No   one  who   has  ever 
heard  Lambdin  Kay  say  At- 
lanta,  Georgia,   has   ever  for- 
gotten it.     In  fact,  these  two 
words  coming  over  the  loud- 
speaker  or   ear   phones   have 
)  thrilled    more    than    one    fan 
seeking    distant    stations. 
Lambdin  Kay  belongs  to  the 
early  and  select  group  of  an- 
nouncers  who    lured   the   DX 
fan   to   late   hours.     Whenever   a  Radio   sta- 
tion has  a  birthday   party,   Mr.   Kay   is  one 
of    the    guests.     The   rumor    is    that    he    got 
married    this    last    summer,    but    he    refuses 
to  make   any   statement.      At   least  he   does 
not  deny   it. 
Kean,  Harold,  Baritone,  WJR. 
Keech,    Kelvin,    Announcer-Entertainer,    NBC, 

New  York. 
Keefe,  Jack,  Associate  Announcer,  WSM. 
Keele,  Hester,  Pianist,  WSM. 
Keener,  Marion,  Soprano,  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
Keener,     Suzanne,     soprano,     National     Broad- 
casting  Company. 
Keeney,  Charles,  Pianist,  Bonnie  Laddies,  NBC, 

New  York. 
Keever,    Margaret,    Contralto,    Plays    in    "Sea 

Memories,"    WPG. 
Keithley,  E.  Clinton,  Tenor,  WMBB-WOK. 
Kellogg,  Ester,  Violinist,   WFLA. 
Kelly,   Earl,  Engineer,   KOIL. 
Kelly,  Mack,  Xylophonist,  KVOO. 
Kelly,   Patrick,  Announcer,   Tenor,   NBC,   New 

York. 
Kelly,  W.  J.,   Operator,   WBAL. 
Kenip,   Evelyn,   Pianist,    KNX. 
Kemp,  Hal,  and  His  Hotel  Menger  Orchestra, 
NBC. 


Kendrick,  D.  E.  "Plug,"  Director  of  WFIW. 
Assumed  directorship  of  this 
station  April  1,  10  2  8.  At 
that  time  the  station  was  on 
the  air  an  average  of  four 
hours  a  day  three  times  a 
week,  with  programs  consist- 
ing mostly  of  records.  Plug 
now  carries  a  Staff  of  22 
people,  besides  visiting  art- 
ists. Aside  from  building  up 
the  staff  of  the  station  and 
the  commercial  side  of  the 
business,  Plug  finds  time  to  do  a  few  croon- 
ing numbers  and  directs  his  own  orchestra, 
and  is  on  the  air  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Kendrick,   James,  Announcer,   KFRC. 

Kennedy,  Annie  May,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Kennedy,   Carrie  Hyatt,  Organist,   WDBO. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Frank,  F'opular  Blues  Singer, 
WFLA. 

Kennedy,  Irving,  tenor  at  the  NBC  San  Fran- 
cisco studios.  Irving  probably  holds  the 
record  for  the  number  of  programs  sung  by 
any  individual  at  the  San  Francisco  studios. 
Not  long  ago,  he  won  a  shower  of  audience 
mail  when  he  went  in  for  animal  initiations 
before  the  microphone.  Irving  was  born  in 
New  York.  He  didn't  think  of  singing 
until  10  years  ago  when  a  cousin,  Olga 
Cook,  prima  donna  of  "The  Student  Prince," 
"discovered"  he  possessed  rare  voice  qual- 
ity. Francis  Stuart  was  his  first  teacher. 
Afterward  Irving  was  featured  in  Irving 
Berlin's  Music  Box  Revue  and  toured  sev- 
eral vaudeville  circuits.  It  was  while  he 
was  appearing  in  a  San  Francisco  theatre 
that  he  was  signed  by  NBC. 

Kennedy,  Mary,  Soloist  and  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Kent,  Easton,  NBC  tenor  at  San  Francisco. 
Easton  sings  mostly  semi-classical  selec- 
tions and  is  heard  as  the  male  "Voice  of 
Firestone"  every  Monday  night  by  auditors 
of  all  NBC  Pacific  Coast  stations.  Kent 
formerly  was  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  City. 

Keough,  John  Ames,  Sports  Announcer,  KPO. 

Keppie,  Louise,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

Kerk,   Loretta,   Accompanist,   WFI. 

Kern,  Frank,  Announcer,   KWK. 

Kern,  Henriette,  Soprano.  Has  a  soprano 
voice  of  exceptional  quality  and  range. 
Studied  with  George  Castelle,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  has  appeared  in  concert  and  as 
featured  soloist  for  many  leading  events. 
Has  sung  in  various  cities  and  appeared  in 
musical  productions  here.  Came  to  WBAL 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  has  since  been 
heard  regularly  in  recital  and  special  broad- 
casts. 

Kerr,  Charlie,  Orchestra  Leader,  WCAU. 

Kershner,  W.  E.  (Dad)  Director  of  Daily  De- 
votionals   at   WLW. 

Keshner,  William  J.,  Saxophonist  and  Violin- 
ist, WLAC. 

Kessel,  Harry,  Popular  Singer,  WHB. 

Resting  Sisters,  KSTP,  13 -year  old  twins, 
piano    duet,    "Children's    Hour." 

Keulander,  Edith,  Soprano,  WMBB-WOK. 

KFAB   Symphony,   KFAB. 

Kidder,  Walter,  Baritone,  King  in  Salicon 
Vanities,    WEEI. 

Kiene,  Julia,  WIBW,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  Middle  West 
as  a  successful  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Capper's  Farmer.  Her  entire  career  has 
been  directly  connected  with  farm  life.  As 
a  farmer's  wife  and  the  mother  of  two 
daughters,  she  early  gained  an  insight  into 
the  real  life  of  the  farm  woman.  Through 
her  writings  each  month  she  reaches  more 
than  8  2  8,000  farm  women unquestion- 
ably more  than  any  woman's  writer  in  the 
mid-west  field.  She  is  an  authority, 
through  her  wide  experience  and  connec- 
tion with  large  Home  Economics  concerns, 
on  preparation  and  selection  of  foods,  house 
furnishings,  equipment  and  other  vital 
needs  of  the  prosperous  mid-west  farm.  She 
is  the  favorite  one  of  the  six  women  speak- 
ers on  the  Women's  Forum  Hour  and  is 
heard  via  the  air  twice  a  week. 

Killen,  Harbison,  Art  Altmiller,  Banjo  Bud- 
dies,   KWK. 

Kimball,  Willard,  Announcer  Nite  Owl  pro- 
gram, Master  of  Ceremonies,  KTAB. 

Kimbrough,  Verman,  Baritone,  WAPI. 

Kincaid,  Bradley,  The  "Mountain  Boy"  of 
WLS.  Sings  old  hill  folk  songs  with  the 
famous  "Houn'  Dawg"  guitar  and  sells  little 
books  of  mountain  ballads.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky. Found  in  YMCA  quartet.  An- 
nounces daytime  programs  from  WLS  and 
conducts  several  little  features. 

King,  Mrs.  Annie  Washburn,  Director  of  String 
Quartet,  WAPI. 

King,  Charles,  Tenor,  KNX. 

King,    Gerald,   Manager,    KFWB. 

King,   Mildred,   Pianist,    WSM. 

King,  Dr.  O.  H.,  Baritone,  KTHS. 
King,    Mrs.   William,   Organist,   WOC. 
Kinging,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Soprano,  WLAC. 
Kings   of   Rhythm,   WWJ. 
Kinkaid,  Mildred,   Contralto,   KWK. 
Kinman's  Melody  Boys,  KGA. 


Kirby,  Corley  W.,  Director-Announcer,  WGHP. 
He  has  the  distinction  of  having  worked 
in  all  the  Detroit  stations.  He  was  with 
WWJ  three  years,  WJR  1%  years  and 
WGHP  2  years.  Famous  for  his  saying 
that  announcers  have  bankers'  hours  in  the 
morning  and  burglars'  hours  at  night.  After 
serving  in  the  Army  during  the  World  War, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Europe.  This  expe- 
rience is  invaluable  in  announcing  musical 
selections. 
Kirby,  Jane,  Soprano.  Is  a  singer  by  accident. 
Was  studying  to  be  a  professional  dancer 
when  one  day  while  in  high  school  assem- 
bly the  music  teacher  "discovered"  his 
voice  and  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  devote 
her  time  to  singing.  Hers  is  a  clear  high 
soprano  voice  that  is  heard  from  this  sta- 
tion every  aSturday  night  when  the  feature 
"Around  the  Melodeon"  is  presented  from 
WBAL's  own  studios.  A  Baltimore  girl  and 
has  been  a  member  of  WBAL's  staff  since 
last  fall. 
Kirk,  Harris  E.,  Jr.,  Announcer,  WBAL.  Is 
the  son  of  a  well-known  minister  and  is 
prominent  in  Baltimore's  social  and  club 
circles.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  from  which  Institution  he 
received  his  degree  in  Economics.  Radio 
announcing  is  one  of  his  hobbies  and  a  work 
to  which  his  voice  and  personality  seem 
particularly  suited. 
Kirtley,  Lucile,  NBC  soprano  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Two  years  ago,  Lucile  began  dream- 
ing about  San  Francisco  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sing  through  the  NBC  System. 
Her  dream  was  realized  several  months  ago 
when  Don  E.  Gilman  signed  her  to  sing 
with  The  Nomads  and  on  other  programs. 
Lucile  had  been  featured  soprano  at  KGW, 
the  NBC  affiliated  station  in  Portland,  Ore. 
She  completed  her  voice  training  in  New 
York  with  Madame  Jeanne  Via  Flora,  Ital- 
ian opera  singer,  and  sang  in  42  weeks' 
engagement  in  light  opera  before  coming 
to  San  F'rancisco. 
Kitchell,  Alma,  Contralto,  NBC,  New  York. 
Kitts,  Evelyn,  Studio  Hostess  of  KOIL.  Gives 
Aunty  Sammy's  Chats,  serves  as  accom- 
panist and  occasionally  offers  programs  of 
popular  songs. 
Klassen,  Ben,  NBC  tenor  at  San  Francisco.  A 
lad  who  leaped  from  the  prosaic  business 
of  keeping  books  to  the  Radio  spotlight 
when  Mynard  Jones  discovered  him  singing 
for  the  San  Francisco  Family  Club.  Ben 
has  been  studying  voice  the  last  six  years 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Klein,  Fred,  Orchestra  Director  of  Hotel  Mayo 

Orchestra,  KVOO. 
Klemm,  Gustav,  Program  Supervisor,  WBAL. 
One  of  the  conutry's  leading  young  com- 
posers; formerly  a  pupil  of  the  late  Victor 
Herbert;  also  studied  harmony  and  compo- 
sition at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Has  written  hundreds  of  songs  and  numer- 
ous orchestral  and  piano  works.  During  the 
war  conducted  the  Camp  Holabird  band  and 
was  said  to  have  been  the  youngest  band- 
master in  service  at  that  time.  Later  he 
conducted  the  City  Park  band  of  Baltimore, 
but  relinquished  this  post  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  WBAL  four  years  ago.  Now 
devotes  his  time  to  Radio  work  and  compo- 
sition. 

Klier,  Bob,  Zither-player.  "Bob"  is  a  monu- 
ment in  the  cafe  life  of  San  Francisco,  a 
tradition  for  21  years.  "Bob,"  incidentally, 
is  also  an  artist  at  Hungarian  goulash, 
which,  unfortunately,  he  can't  cook  over  the 
air,  KFRC. 

Kline,  Ted,  Tenor,  WCCO. 

Klingman,  Walter,  KSTP,  Capitol  theatre 
organist. 

Klose,  Woody,  Aspired  to  be  a  singer  over 
KMOX,  but  because  of  the  unusual  musical 
quality  of  his  speaking  voice  was  induced 
to  accept  a  position  as  announcer,  begin- 
ning his  Radio  career  on  July  17,  102  0. 
He  experienced  a  real  breaking-in  at 
Lambert-St.  Louis  Airfield,  broadcasting  all 
the  details  of  the  world's  record  endurance 
flight  of  the  St.  Louis  "Robin."  A  rather 
interesting  coincidence  is  that  on  the  eve- 
ning of  his  10th  birthday  he  spoke  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  is 
at  present  the  youngest  professional  Radio 
announcer  in  the  country. 

Klotz,  Heinie,  Tenor,  WDAF. 

Klug,  John,  KSTP,   Transmitter  engineer. 

KMA  String  Trio,  Bernice  Currier,  Birdie 
Baldwin,    Doc    Bellamy,    KMA. 

Kneisel,  Jack  and  His  Gypsy  Barons  Orches- 
tra,   WWJ. 

Kneiss,  Professor  Henry,  Violinist,  Director  of 
Lincoln  Salon  Orchestra  and  KFAB  Sym- 
phony,   KFAB. 

Knickerbocker  Quartet,  WEEI. 

Knowles,  Lillian,   Contralto,   WENR-WBCN. 

Knox,  Wm.  Morgan,  Staff  Violinist;  Instructor 
of  WSAI  Radio  Violin  Lessons;  Assistant 
Director   of   Orchestras,   WLW   Director. 

Knutson,  Erling,  Violinist,   WDAF. 

KNX  Concert  Orchestra,   KNX. 

KOA  Mixed  Quartet,  Bernice  W.  Doughty, 
Soprano;  Lucille  F'owler,  Contralto;  Ralph 
Freese,  Tenor;  Everett  E.  Foster,  Baritone; 
Freeman  H.  Talbot,   Director,  KOA. 

KOA  Orchestra,  KOA. 

Koeline,  Freida,  Violinist,   KYW. 
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Koestner,  Josef,  Orchestra  Director  with  ths 
National  Broadcasting  company.  Born  in 
Bavaria  of  a  musical  family,  he  early 
undertook  the  study  of  music  under  some 
of  the  most  noted  Continental  masters. 
When  only  nine  years  old  he  began  study 
at  the  Leipzig  conservatory,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twelve  industrious  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  he  took  up  orchestral 
work,  and  later  was  accompanist  for  Claire 
Dux,  coming  to  America  with  her.  The  lure 
of  conducting  drew  him  to  the  theatre  and 
for  several  years  he  directed  large  orches- 
tras in  some  of  the  most  famous  houses  in 
New  Tork  and  Chicago.  During  the  past 
year  he  was  musical  director  for  the  record- 
ing of  sound  pictures. 

Kogen,  Harry,  Orchestra,  NBC,  Chicago. 

Kohm,  Donna  Marie,  KSTP,  9-year  old  so- 
prano soloist,     'Children's  Hour." 

KOIN  Male  Quartet,  Emil  Brahms,  bass;  Bud 
Abbot,  Baritone;  Denton  Denman,  Tenor; 
Lloyd  Warren,   Tenor. 

KOIN  Radio  Players,  KOIN. 

Konecky,  Eugene,  well  remembered  by  Radio 
fans  as  Radio's  grand  cham- 
pion staller,  having  stalled 
through,  the  Dundee-Hudkins 
fiasco  in  1928  for  one  hour 
and  21  minutes,  as  the  fight 
did  not  take  place;  formerly 
operated  as  Dizzy  Izzy  of  the 
famous  Blah  Club,  and  is  at 
present  well  known  for  the 
book  review  periods  over 
WOW.  He  is  Publicity  and 
Commercial  Director  of  WOW  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  since  April  of  1923. 
Mr.  Konecky  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
poetry,  short  stories  and  an  unpublished 
novel. 

Kooden,  Eddie,  Trumpet  Soloist  and  member 
of  studio  orchestra,  WJJD. 

Kooker,  Ethel,  Book  Reviews,  WF1. 

Kopec,  Mike,  Pianist,  Piano-Accordionist, 
KPAB. 

Korndorfer,  Mrs.  H.  Carey,  Contralto,  KMOX. 

Kornstein,  Egon,  Violaist,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  Symphony   Orhcestra. 

Kraft,  Vincent,  I.,  President,  KJR. 

Kramer,  L.  J.,  Guitarist,   KVOO. 

Kresge,  S.  S.,  Quartet,  WJR. 

Krueger,   Florence,    Soprano,    WOC. 

KSTP  Novelty  Trio,  Combination  two  Hawai- 
ian steel-string  guitars  and  harmonica, 
"Old   Timers'   Nite." 

KSTP  Players,  Dramatic  organization  of  Na- 
tional Battery  station.  Presents  plays  and 
playlets. 

KSTP  Rhythm  Clowns,  The  four  "disciples  of 
King  Jazz"  known  to  Radio  listeners  as 
Kay  (piano),  Teen  (vocal  soloist,  saxo- 
phone), Steve  (trumpet),  and  Pete  (guitar, 
banjo,  violin). 

Kucbynka,  Frank,  KSTP  Contrabass  .  soloist, 
National  Battery  Symphony  orchestra  and 
formerly  Boston  and  other  leading  sym- 
phony orchestras.  Born  Prague.  Bohemia, 
studied  at  Prague  Conservatory,  toured 
Europe  with  symphony  orchestras  before 
coming  to  U.   S. 

Kuhn,  Eddie,  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club  Or- 
chestra,  WDAF. 

Kuhn,   Vincent,   Baritone,   WSM. 

Kurath,  William,  broadcasts  German  lessons 
regularly  over  The  Chicago  Daily  News  sta- 
tion for  the  University  of  Chicago. 

KWK  String  Trio,  Dorothy  Davidson,  Fianist; 
Marie  Golub,  Violinist;  Louise  Evers,  Cel- 
list,  KWK. 

Kyle,  Muriel  Magerl,   Soprano.  WJR. 

Kynett,  Mrs.  Xenophen,  Contralto,  KOIL. 

LA    FELLE,    Carl    and    George,    Vanderbilt 
Hotel    Orchestra,    WWNC. 
La   Ferrara,    Vincent,   Violinist.     Director 
of    "The    Trocadrans,"    Pacific    Coast    Net- 
work, National  Broadcasting  company. 
Lager,  Eric  and  Ernie,  KSTP,   Accordion  duo. 
LaGue,     Charles    J.,     Transmission     Engineer, 

KOA. 
Laidley,    Isobel,    Cellist,    WIBO. 
Lamb,  Christine,  Contralto,   WLAC. 
Lambert,  Harold,  Tenor,   NBC,   New  York. 
Lambert,   John,  Violin   and   Saxophone   Player, 
National      Battery      Symphony      Orchestra, 
KSTP. 
Lambert,  Ray,  The  Blind  Pianist,  KMOX. 
Lamborn,  Betty,  Woman's  Hour,   WOH1'. 
La    Mother,     Gertrude,     "Mrs."     of    Universal 

Radio    Features,    WEEI. 
LaMotte,   George,   Bass,   KVOO. 
Lampe,  J.  B.,  Director,  WMSB-VfOK. 
Lance,  H.  H.,  Operator,  WWNC. 
Lancey,    Loraine,   Accompanist,    WJR. 
Landt  Brothers,  Dan,  Karl  and  Jack,  Vocalists, 

NBC,   New  York. 
Lane,   Frank,    Announcer-Director    of   WDOD. 
One      of      the      younger      an- 
nouncers who  began   his  Radio 
work    at    KFRU,    Bristow,    and 
stayed    with    the    station    until 
the   call    letters    were    changed 
to   KVOO.     Last   June   he   went 
to    Chattanooga.     As    Frank    is 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  he 
is    getting    along    rather    rap- 
idly,  and,   as  his  is  one   of  the 
favorite    voices    of    the    South, 
-v-ie    will,    no    doubt,    be    heard    from    in    t lie 
future. 
Lang,  Harry,  Orchestra  Leader  of  Arcadians, 

KMOX. 
Lange,    Verne,   Tenor,    KPAB. 


Lantrip,  Rev.  W.  M.,   Baritone,   WLAC. 

Lantry,   C.  C,  Announcer,   KHQ. 

Largent,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Soprano,  KFDM. 

LalJowe,  Phillip,  Central  High  School  Or- 
ganist,   KVOO. 

Larsen,   Dorothy,    Pianist,    AVSM. 

Larsen,  Jens,  KSTP,  Bass  soloist,  choir  singer 
of  Twin  Cities.  Member  Imperial  Male 
Quartet  and  Criterion  Mixed  Quartet. 

Larson,  Ben,  Program  Manager  and  "Uncle 
Ben"  on  famous  Kangaroo  club,  KDYL. 

Larson,  Bennett,  Uncle  Ben  in  charge  of  chil- 
dren,   Announcer,    KDYL. 

Lasky,  Philip  G.,  Manager  and  Director, 
KDYL. 

Latenser,  Geneva,  Harpist.  Pupil  of  Alberto 
Salvi.  Rejoined  KMOX  staff  June  1,  1929. 
Miss  Latenser  is  heard  over  KMOX  daily. 
Besides  her  solo  work,  she  plays  in  a  harp 
and  violin  duo,  and  harp,  violin  and  organ 
trio.  She  began  her  Radio  work  over 
WDAF,  Kansas  City.  Miss  Latenser  is  also 
well  known  in  Chicago  musical  circles. 

Latner,  Mrs.  Morris,  Soprano,   WLAC. 

Laughton  Family  Orchestra,  KVOO. 

Laurier,  Ludwig,  Musical  Director,  National 
Broadcasting    Company. 

Laux,  France,  Sports  Announcer,  KMOX.  For- 
merly with  KVOO. 

Lawrence,  Grace,  Reporter,  WBIS. 

Lawrence,  May  F„  Organist  and  Composer, 
WLAC. 

Lawrence,   Mrs.  May  F.,  Pianist,   WSM. 

Lawrie,  Justin,  Tenor,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Leaska,  Mme.  Leah,  Operatic  and  Concert 
Soprano,    KGW. 

Le  Barre,  Stuart,  Violinist,  presents  the  early 
morning  test  program  over  WMAQ  and 
WQJ.  A  violinist  of  promise  himself,  Le 
Barre  gives  preference  to  the  classics  in 
picking  his  records  each  morning  at  6  and 
7   o'clock. 

LeBow,  Dan,  Violinist,  Conductor  of  Orchestra, 
KTHS. 

L'Ecuyer,  Jack,  Organist,  Musical  Director, 
KFEQ. 

Lcderer,  John,  Conductor  of  Marylanders, 
WBAL. 

LeDuc,  Marie,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

Lee,  Barbara,  Reader,  NBC  San  Francisco 
studios. 

Lee,  Caroline,  "The  Virginia  Girl,"  Spanish 
Guitar,   WFLA. 

Lee,  Lydia,  "The  Little  Blue  Bird"  of  WENR. 
She  entertains  with  interpretations  of  blues 
numbers.  Miss  Lee  has  had  wide  experience 
as  an  entertainer,  having  been  in  both 
musical  comedy  and  vaudeville.  She  is  un- 
usually talented,  having  mastered  the  piano, 
banjo,  ukulele  and  violin.  She  is  also  an 
expert  tap  dancer  and  an  accomplished 
swimmer.  The  adjective  "little"  is  appro- 
priate as  she  is  but  four  feet  ten  inches  tall. 

Lee,  Virginia,  Soprano,   WOC. 

Leek,   Helen,    Soprano,    WLAC. 

Lefholtz  Sisters,  Ruth,  Nynee,  Lois,  Singing 
Trio  at  KOIL  with  a  unique  act.  Formerly 
on  vaudeville  stage. 

Lem  and  Lafe,  Black-Face  Team,   KPO. 

LeMaster,  William,  Operatic  Baritone,  KMOX. 

LeMon,   Mel,    Announcer,    KFWB. 

Lennox,  Elizabeth,  Contralto,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting   System. 

Leon,  Frank,   Orchestra  Pianist,   KOMO. 

Leonard,  Arthur,  Pianist  With  the  American 
Singers,   NBC,  New  York. 

Leonard,  Harold,  Orchestra  Director.  Victorian 
Dining  Room,  Palmer  House,  over  WJJD. 

Leone,  Santina,  Soprano,  WHAM. 

Leonhardt,  1'.  A.,  comes  over  from  the  cen- 
tral YMCA  early  in  the  mornings  to  give 
WMAQ    fans    their   setting-up    exercises. 

Leotta,  Mme.,   Reader,    KOIN. 

Levienne,  Kola,  Cellist,   KJR. 

Levienne,  Mischa,  Violinist.    KJR. 

Levine,  Shepard,  Tenor,  W.1AZ. 

I.evine,  Walter,  Baritone,  WJAZ. 

Levy,  Dr.  .Leon,  President  of  the  Universal 
Broadcasting  company,  operating  WCATJ, 
Philadelphia,  and  Secretary  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Entered  Radio  in 
1925  when  he  purchased  the  controlling 
stock  in  the  Universal  Broadcasting  com- 
pany and  later  joined  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

Levy,  Jerome,  Concert  Cellist  and  Musical 
Director,   Palmer  House,   WJJD. 

Lewis,    Dorothy,    Contralto,    KGW. 

Lewis,  Ednyfed,  Tenor,  Director,  WFI. 

Lewis,  John,  Baritone  and  pupil  ot  Signor 
Guaetona  S.  De  Luca  of  Nashville  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Mr.  Lewis  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Announcing  Staff  of  WLAC, 
and    appears    weekly    as    a    soloist       WLAC. 

Lewis,  Marion,  Accompanist.  WLAC. 

Lewis,  Welcome,  Crooner,  NBC,  New  York. 

Lighthall,   Mrs.  Ray,  Soprano,    KFDM. 

Lilligren,   Alice,   Soprano   Soloist,    KSTP. 

Lincoln  .Salon  Orchestra,  KFAB. 

Lincoln,  Waldo,  Old  Time  Fiddler,  WSUN. 

l.ind,  George,   Baritone,    KFDM. 

Linden,  Jack,  Violinist,  has  been  Director  of 
Hotel  LaSalle  Orchestra.  Capitol  Theater 
Orchestra,  Member  of  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company.  Now  directs  WSBC  Or- 
chestra. 

Linden  Trio,  NBC  instrumentalists  at  San 
Francisco. 

1. indite,   Yin.  Pianist,   Reader,    WFAA. 

Limlhoim,  Charles,  KSTP,  Dramatic  reader, 

1. unionist.  Goto,   Baritone.   KTAB, 

Lindsay,  Art.  Announcer,   KFOA 

Lindsay,   Walter,   Radio   Engineer,   WMAQ. 


Lindstrom,  Everett,  KSTP  Troubadour,  came 
to  the  National  Battery  station  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  had  formerly 
broadcast  with  WAMD  and  WCCO.  His 
crooning  voice  and  his  lG-string  Gibson- 
harp-guitar,  provide  entertainment  for 
KSTP  listeners. 

Lingeman,  Caspar  J.,  Minstrels,  WJR. 

Lingeman,  Johann,  European   Cellist,  WON. 

Linick,  Art,  The  Famous  "Mrs.  Schlagen- 
hauer,"  a  "Dutch  Treat, "  WBBM. 

Link  Bolines  Cowboy  Band,   KVOO. 

Linn,  Eddy,  Announcer,  Baritone,  Little  Clown 
of  the  Four  K  Safety  Club  of  WSAI. 

Linthicum,  Walter  N.,  Baritone  and  Announcer. 
He  acts  a  dual  role  on  the  air,  for  when  he 
isn't  in  the  announcer's  booth  presiding 
over  the  microphone  for  various  broadcasts, 
he  more  than  likely  is  appearing  on  the  air 
in  some  program  as  soloist.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber' of  the  WBAL  mixed  quartet  which 
appears  every  Sunday  evening  during  the 
Evening  Reveries  program,  and  often  broad- 
casts a  fifteen-minute  recital  of  his  own. 
Outside  his  Radio  work,  he  does  a  lot  of 
concert  and  oratorio  singing  and  he  also  is 
soloist  at  fwo  of  Baltimore's  largest 
churches. 

Linx,  Jack,  Dance  Orchestra,  WAPI. 

Lion's   Club   Quartet,   WDBO. 

Litfin,  Pauline  E.,  KSTP,  Secretary  to  Plan- 
ning Board;  assistant,  Continuity  depart- 
ment. 

Litterer,  Dr.  Henry,  Guitarist,  WSM. 

Little  Brown  Church  Quartet,  Lucille  Magill, 
Soprano;  Bernice  Ozmun,  Contralto;  Eugene 
Leonardson,  Baritone;  William  O'Connor, 
Tenor,    WLS. 

Little,  Charles  W.,  The  Blind  Violinist,  WSUN. 

Little  German  Band,  Oscar,  Lena,  Julius,  Jan 
and  Fritz,  from  WLS.  Sour  or  sweet  notes 
on  tap.    Waltzes  done  to  perfection. 

Little,  Jack,  WLW. 

Little,  Little  Jack,  Formerly  a  traveling 
artist,  this  nationally  popular  singer,  musi- 
cian and  composer  seems  to  have  settled 
down  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  heard  over 
WLW.  Born  in  London,  he  has  been  ap- 
pearing before  the  microphone  for  several 
years  and  has  a  large  following.  Has 
appeared  on  the  vaudeville  stage  on  the 
RKO  circuit,  and  stations  all  over  the 
country. 

Little,  Mrs.  Angeline  H.,  Manager,   KGA. 

Lloyd,  Violet,  KSTP,  Fan  mail  supervisor. 

Lochman,  Walt,  Assistant  Director,  Singing 
Announcer,  WIBW.  Lochman  can  sing 
baritone  well  a.nd  can  play  his  accompani- 
ments on  the  piano.  He  has  been  on  Chau- 
tauqua and  lyceum  work,  was  a  Radio 
entertainer  for  several  years,  is  a  veteran 
of  the  stage,  and  is  with  WIBW  to  give  the 
best  he  has.  Lochman  is  also  the  "Big 
Goof"  on  the  Goofus  club. 

Locke,  Mrs.  Iona  Towne,  Soprano;  KFDM. 

Loder,   Kenneth,   Cellist,    KFAB. 

Loftus,  Florence,  KSTP,  Soprano  soloist. 

Logan,  Martha,  Conducts  Swift  and  Co. 
women's  programs  over  WLS.  Real  name 
is  Mary  Schauntz.  Specializes  in  interest' 
ing  and  economical  meat  dishes. 

Lombardo,  Guy,  Director  of  Guy  Lombardo's 
Orchestra. 

Lombards,  Lela  and  Harry,  Comedy  and  Musi- 
cal   Sketches,    WLS. 

Long,  Dick,  Orchestra  Leader,  Violinist, 
WCCO. 

Long,  Emmet,  Orchestra  Leader.  WCCO. 

Long,   Fiddlin'    Sam,    Old    Time   Tunes.    KVOO. 

Long,    Lucille,    Contralto,    WEXU-WBCN. 

Long,  Wesley,   "Short"   of   Radio.    KYW. 

Longshore,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Pianist  and  Violinist, 
WAPI. 

Lopez,  Joe,  Announcer  at  WNAC,  is  a  Jack  of 
All  Trades.  There  seems  nothing  he  cannot 
fit  into.  One  minute  he  is  announcing,  the 
next  writing  continuity,  or  rehearsing  for 
the  presentation  of  a  play  by  the  WNAC 
Players,  or  jumping  to  some  part  of  the 
city  to  broadcast  -an  outside  program.  Joe 
had  the  honor  of  announcing  the  WN  Vi" 
Anniversary  Program  this  Fall  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  of  which  WNAC  is  a  member.  Joe's 
favorite  hobby  is  WORK,  and  no  one  about 
WNAC  puts  in  more  time  than  said  Joseph, 
who  came  to  WNAC  some  time  ago.  He 
served  in  the  world  war  and  is  one  of  New- 
England's   favorite   announcers. 

Loring,   August.   Tenor.    \\ 

Lorty,  Prof.,  Flute.   WFLA. 

Los  Angeles  Club  Trio,  Bud  and  Gordon  Van 
Gorden.  Ralph  Hetser,   KWK. 

l.os  Angeles  Trio.   NBC.   Chicago. 

Lothian,    Eleanor    ES.,    Continuity    Write- 
featured     Actress    in     Radio    plays.    W] 
Graduated  University  of  Rochester  in    102S. 
First    president   combined    men   and   won 

Dramatic    clubs    of    Rochester, 

with   Laboratory  of  Theatre  Arts.    I 

Who's  Who  in  Radio  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  February  Radio  Digest. 
The  number  of  Radio  entertainers  has 
grown  so  appreciably  it  would  take  too 
much  space  out  of  one  magazine  to  print 
the  complete  list.  But  you  can  keep  each 
issue  with  the  succeeding  installments 
until  you  have  the  whole  list  of  Who's 
Who  in  Radio  complete. 
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Evening  Schedules  of  Favorite  Stations 


CENTRAL  TIME 


Add  one  hour  for  Eastern  time,  subtract  one  hour 
for  Mountain  time  and  two  hours  for  Pacific  time. 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

Akron 

WADC. 

WFJC 

KGGM 

KGRS 

WOI 

227.1 
206.8 
243.8 
212.6 
535.4 

1320 
1450 
1230 
1410 
560 

1000 

500 

500 

1000 

3500 

5:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

Akron 

Albuquerque.  .  .  . 

Albuquerque 
Amarillo 

WCAP 

WWNC 

WGST 

WSB 

234    2 

526 
336   9 
405.2 
272    6 

1280 
570 
890 
740 

1100 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 
5000 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
9:30-10:30 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

Asbury  Park 

Atlantic  City.  .  .  . 

WPG 

Atlantic  City 

KUT 

WBAL 

WLBZ 

WBCM 

KFDM 

267.7 
282.8 
483.6 
212.6 
535.4 

1120 
1060 

620 
1410 

560 

500 
10000 
250 
500 
500 

7:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:30-12:00 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Bay  City 

Baltimore 
Bangor 
Bay  City 
Beaumont 

Berrien  Springs.. 
Beverly  Hills 
Billings 

WEMC 

KEJK 

KGHL 

WAPI 

WBRC 

508.2 
422.3 
315.6 

263 

322.4 

590 
710 
950 

1140 

930 

1000 
500 
500 

5000 

1000 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

8:30-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:00 
12:30-  3:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  2:00 

Berrien  Springs 
Beverly  Hills 

Billings 

Birmingham 
Birmingham 

KFYR 

KIDO 

WB1S 

WBZA 

WEEI 

545.1 

239.9 
243.8 
302.8 
508.2 

550 

1250 

1230 

990 

590 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:45 
5:00-10:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

6:00-   7:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:05 

6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:05 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:55-10:23 
5:00-  9:35 

6:00-11.00 

6:00-11:00 
5-00-11:00 
5:00-10:22 
5:00-10:15 

Bismarck 

WNAC 

KFDY 

WBBC 

WLTH 

WSGH-WSDA 

243.8 
545.1 

214.2 
214.2 
214.2 

1230 
550 

1400 
1400 
1400 

1000 
1000 

500 
500 
500 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

6:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
6:30-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
9:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 

Brookings 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Brooklyn 

KWWG 

WGR 

WKBW 

WKEN 

WMAK 

238 

545.1 

204 

288.3 

333.1 

1260 

550 

1470 

1040 

900 

500 
1000 
5000 
1000 

750 

Buffalo.  .  .  . .' 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

KELW 

CFAC 

CFCN 

CHCA 

384.4 
434.5 

434.5 
434.5 

780 
690 

690 
690 

500 
500 

1800 
500 

Silent 

8:00 

8:30-10:00 

10:15-11:30 

6:00-  7:00 

7:00-10:00 
10:00-11:30 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:30 
6:00-   7:00 
8:00-10:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
9:30-10:00 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
7:00-  1:00 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
9:30-  2:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Calgary 
Calgary 
Calgary 

CNRC 

WCAM 

WCAD 

434.5 

434.8 
234.2 
245.6 

690 

690 
1280 
1220 

500 

500 
500 
500 

7:00-  8:00 
11:30-12:30 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

9:00-10:00 
11:30-12:30 
9:30-11:30 
6:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
Silent 
Silent 

12:00-  1:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
Silent 
Silent 

8:00-  9:30 

Silent 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-  1:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Calgary 

WBT 

WDOD 

K.YW-KFKX 

KYWA 

WAAF 

277.6 
234.2 
293.9 
293.9 
325.9 

1080 
1280 
1020 
1020 
920 

5000 

2500 

10000 

10000 

500 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Same  as  KY 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  2:30 

W-KFKX. 

Silent 

5:00-11*0 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

Charlotte 
Chattanooga 

WBBM 

WCFL 

WENR 

WGES 

WGN 

389.4 
309.1 
344.6 

220.4 

416.4 

770 
970 
870 

1360 
720 

25000 

1500 

50000 

500 
25000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-  1:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 

5:00-  7:15 

5:00-  7:15 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

.  10:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12   :00-  1:00 
5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 

12:00-  1:00 

7:00-  7:15 

5:00-  7:15 

11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 

12:00-  2:00 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 
5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
11:30-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 

5:00-  7:15 

5:00-  7:15 
12:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

WIBO 

WJBT 

WJJD 

WLS 

WMAQ 

526 
389.4 
265.3 
344.6 

447.5 

570 
770 
1130 
870 
670 

1000 

25000 

20000 

5000 

5000 

Silent 
9:30-12:00 
5:00-  8:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 

WMBI. ...... 

WORD 

WPCC 

KOCW 

WKRC 

277.6 

202.6 
526 
214.2 
545.1 

1080 

1480 
570 

1400 
550 

5000 

5000 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 

5:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

10:15-11:15 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

12:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

(Tran.Deerf'd). 

Chicago 

Chickasha 

Cincinnati 

Chickasha 
Cincinnati 

WLW 

WSAI 

KSO 

428.3 
225.4 
217.3 
405.2 
333.1 

700 

1330 

1380 

740 

900 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

1000 

5:00-11:20 
5:30-  9:45 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-11:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-  3:00 
5:30-  9:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-11:00 

Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

KMMJ 

WFLA 

Clay  Center 
Clearwater 

Cleveland 

College  Station.  . 

WEAR 

WHK 

WJAY- 

WTAM 

WTAW 

280.2 
215.7 
483.6 
399.8 
267.7 

1070 

1390 

620 

750 

1120 

1000 
1000 

500 
3500 

500 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:30 

Silent 

Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
College  Station 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo...  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

KFUM 

KFRU 

WA1U 

WCAH 

WEAO 

236.1 
475.9 
468.5 

209.7 
526 

1270 
630 
640 

1430 
570 

1000 

500 

5000 

500 
750 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:30 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 
Silent 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-1 1 :00 
6:00-  8:30 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Coney  Island.  .  .  . 

WCGU 

KOAC 

KOIL 

WCKY 

WCMA 

214.2 

599.6 

238 

202.6 

214.2 

1400 

550 

1260 
1480 
1400 

500 

1000 

1000 

5000 

500 

6:00-  9:30 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Coney  Island 

Council  Bluffs.  .  . 

Corvallis 
Council  Bluffs 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Dallas 

KRLD 

WFAA 

WRR 

woe 

KLZ 

KOA 

288.3 

374.8 
234.2 
299.8 
535.4 
361.2 

1040 

800 

1280 

1000 

560 

830 

10000 

500 

500 

5000 

1000 

125C0 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-  8:00 
10:00-11:00 
6:00-11:30 
7:00-10:30 
5:00-10:45 
6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  1:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-11:30 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  1:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-11:30 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  1:00 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-11:00 

12:00-  3:00 

6:00-11:30 

Silent 

Silent 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-11:45 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Davenport 

KPOF 

WHO 

WJR 

340.7 
299.8 
399.8 
325.9 
288.3 

880 

1000 

750 

920 

1040 

500 
5000 
5000 
1000 
1000 

8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:30 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

WWJ 

WKAR 

Detroit 
East  Lansing 

WICC 

WTAQ 

CJCA 

CKUA 

CNRE 

252 

225.4 
516.9 

516.9 

517.2 

1190 

1330 
580 

580 

580    | 

500 

1000 
500 

500 
500 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 

Silent 

8:25-10:30 

5:00-  6:30 
Silent 

5  to  Hi  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-  7:55 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
Silent 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-  9:30 
8:00-10:00 

10:00-11:00 
9:00-10:00 

5  to  1  Yi  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:30 

Silent 
Silent 

5  to  Wi  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-11:00 

Silent 
9:00-10:00 

5  to  1H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-11:00 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
Silent 

5  to  1H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-10:30 
8:00-  1:00 

Silent        1 

Silent        ! 

Easton 
Eau  Claire 

Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 

91 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

WGBF 

475.9 

630 

500 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-   7:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-   7:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-    1:00 

6:30-  8:30 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-   8:00 

7:00-   9:00 

7:30-  9:30 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-12:00 

Evansville 

WMMN 

336.9 

890 

250 

11:00-    1:00 

Fairmont 

WDAY 

KUAO 

234.2 
215.  7 

1280 
1390 

1000 
1000 

Silent 
Silent 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 

8:00-10:15 
5:00-   5:55 

8:30-10:00 
5:00-  9:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-   8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
5:00-  5:55 

7:00-10:00 

Silenl 

Fayetteville 

CJRW 

499.7 

600 

1000 

9:00-10:00 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  9:30 

5:00-   7:30 

5:00-   10:00 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-11:00 

Fleming 

Ft.  Wayne 

WOWO 

258.5 

1160 

10000 

5:00-   6.00 

Ft.  Wayne 

7:30-11:00 

9:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

8:30-11:00 

6:00-1 1 :00 

7:30-11:00 

7:00-10:30 

Ft.  Worth 

KTAT 

241.8 

1240 

1000 

7:30-12:00 

5  p.m. -7  a.m. 

5:00-12:00 

5  p.m.  -7  a.m. 

5:00-12:00 

5  p.m. -7  a.m. 

5:00-12:00 

Ft.  Worth 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-   5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

Ft.  Worth 

WBAP 

374.8 

800 

50000 

9:30-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:00 

Ft.  Worth 

WRUF 

204 

1470 

5000 

Silent 
1st  in  Mo. 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Gainesville 

KFUL 

232.4 

1290 

1000 

7:30-  9:00 

6:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

6.:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

6:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Galveston 

Gary 

WJKS 

220.4 

1360 

500 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-    9:00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-   9:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

10:30-   1:00 

10:30-  1:00 

10:30-   1:00 

10:30-12:00 

10:30-12:00 

10:30-    1:00 

Gary 

Gloucester 

WHDH 

361  .2 

830 

1000 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Gloucester 

Grand   Rapids..  .  . 

WASH 

236.1 

1270 

500 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-   8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-   8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

6:45-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

Grand    Rapids 

Great  Falls.  ..... 

KFBB 

220.6 

1360 

500 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-   6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-   6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

7:00-   1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-   1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Great   Falls 

KFKA 

340.7 

880 

500 

Silent 

7:00-   8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-     8:00 

7:00-   8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Greensboro 

WNRC 

208.2 

1440 

500 

7:00 

5:30-  8:30 

5:30-   8:30 

5:00-  8:30 

5:30-  8:30 

5:30-   8:30 

Silent 

Greensboro 

KRGV 

238 

1260 

500 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

9:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

9:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

Harlingen 

Harrisburg 

WBAK 

209.7 

1430 

500 

Silent 

6:30-  8:00 

Silent 

6:30-  8-00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Harrisburg 

WHP 

209.7 

1430 

500 

5:00-  7:59 

5:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-   1:00 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

WTIC 

282.8 

1060 

50000 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

3:00-  6:00 

6:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 

6:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Hartford 

WPCH 

370.2 

810 

500 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00  -9:00 

Hoboken 

KFWB 

315.6 

950 

1000 

8-30:   1:00 

6:15-  2:15 

6:15-   1:30 

6:15-  2:00 

6:15-   1:30 

6:15-   2:00 

5:00-   2:15 

Hollywood 

KMTR 

526 

570 

500 

8:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 

1:00-  3:00 

1:00-  3:00 

1:00-  3:00 

1:00-  3:00 

1:00-   3:00 

1:00-   3:00 

1:00-  3:00 

Hollywood 

KNX 

285.5 

1050 

50000 

8:30-12:30 

9:00-  3:00 

9:00-  3:00 

9:00-  3:00 

9:00-  3:00 

9:00-   3:00 

9:00-  4:00 

Hollywood 

Honolulu 

KGU 

319 

940 

1000 

9:30-  2:00 

9:30-  2:00 

9:30  -2:00 

9:30-  2:00 

9:30-  2:00 

9:30-   2:00 

9:30-12:00 
2  to  5  a.m. 

Hopkinsville 

WFIW 

319 

940 

1000 

9:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Hopkinsville 

KTHS.1 

288.3 

1040 

10000 

7:00-  8:00 

6:00-  6:30 

6:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

6:00-   6:30 

9:00-11:00 

7:00-  9:00 

9:30-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

7:00-  9:00 

Hot  Springs 

KPRC 

WKBF 

325.9 
214.2 

920 
1400 

1000 
500 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Indianapolis 

WFBM 

243.8 

1230 

1000 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  8:30 

5:00-   7:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:45 

5:00-11:15 

8:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

10:00-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

11:00-12:00 

KMIC 

267.7 

1120 

"500 

7:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

i 

Silent 

7:00-  2:00 

7-00:  2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

12:30-   2:00 

7:00-  2:00 

12:30-  2:00 

Inglewood 

WSU1 

516.9 

580 

500 

6:00-   7:00 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-   6:30 

5:30-  6:30 

6:00-  6:30 

9:15-11:00 

12:00-  3:00 

8:30-10:00 

8:30-  9:30 

8:30-10:00 

8:30-  9:30 

8:30-  9:30 

Iowa  City 

WEAI 

WJAX 

236.1 
238 

1270 
1260 

500 
1000 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jefferson  City..  .  . 

WOS 

475.9 

630 

500 

Silent 

6:45-10:00 

6:45-  7:00 

6:45-11:00 

6:45-  7:00 

6:45-11:00 

Silent 

Jefferson  City 

KMBC 

315.6 

950 

1000 

5:55-  9:30 

5:55-10:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:30 

5:55-12:00 

5:55-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

5:55-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

Kansas  City 

WDAF 

491    5 

610 

1000 

6:00-10:15 

5:30-   1:00 

5:30-  1:00 

5:30-  1:00 

5:30-   1:00 

5:30-  1:00 

6:00-   1:00 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

WHB 

315.6 

950 

500 

5:30-  5:55 

5:00-  5:55 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  5:55 

5:00-   7:30 

11:00-12:30 

9:30-  1:00 

5:00-  5:55 

9:30-  1:00 

9:30-11:00 

9:30-   1:00 

10:00-11:00 

Kansas  City 

WOQ 

491.5 

610 

1000 

8:00-  9:15 

6:00-   7:00 

10:00-   1:00 

10:15-11:15 

10:15-11:15 

10:15-11-45 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Kansas  City 

CFRC 

267.7 

1120 

500 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  9:00 

Kingston 

WNOX 

535.4 

560 

1000 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

Knoxville 

WKBH 

217.8 

1380 

1000 

Silent 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-  9:00 
10:00-11:00 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-   9:00 
10:00-11:00 

La  Crosse 

KFKU 

245.6 

1220 

1000 

Silent 

6:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 

8:30-  9:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Lawrence 

WREN 

245.8 

1220 

1000 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

6:00-11:00 

Lawrence 

Lawrenceburg .  .  . 

WOAN 

499.7 

600 

500 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

WLEX 

220.4 

1360 

500 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:00 

Lexington 

KFAB 

389.4 

770 

5000 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  5:30 

10:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

Lincoln 

WCAJ 

508.2 

590 

500 

5:30-  7:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:00 

9:30-10:30 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Little  Rock 

KLRA 

215.7 

1390 

1000 

6:00-10:00 

5:55-10:00 

5:55-10:00 

5:55-  6:55 

5:55-10:00 

5:55-10:00 

5:55-11:00 

Little  Rock 

CJGC 

329.7 

910 

500 

6:00-   7:30 

9:00-10:00 

5:45-10:00 

5:45-10:00 

5:45-10:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:45-10:00 

Silent 

London 

CNRL 

329.7 

910 

500 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Long  Beach 

KFOX 

239.9 

1250 

1000 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

5pm-7am 

Long   Beach 

KFI  .  .  . 

700-  l'OO 

700-  115 

7-00-  1-15 

700-  400 

Los  Angeles 

KFSG 

276.7 

1120 

500 

5:00-  6:30 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:30-  1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-   7:00 

10:00-12:30 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-12:30 

Los  Angeles 

KGEF 

230.6 

1300 

1000 

5:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-  1:00 

8:00-   1:00 

8:00-    1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Los  Angeles 

KHJ 

333.1 

900 

1000 

5:15-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

5:00-  3:00 

Los  Angeles 

KECA 

299.8 

1000 

1000 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

Los  Angeles 

KTB1 

230.6 

1300 

750 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-12:00 

Silent 

Los  Angeles 

WHAS 

365.6 

820 

10000 

5:30-11:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

Louisville 

WMAZ    . 

7:00-  8:30 

Silent 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

6:00-  8:00 

WHA 

Madison 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

KSAC 

516.9 

580 

500 

Silent 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

5:00-  5:30 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Memphis 

WGBC 

209.7 

1430 

500 

7:30-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silenl 

5:00-11:00 

Memphis 

WMC 

384.4 

780 

500 

6:00-11:45 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-12:30 

6:30-12:00 

6:30-12:00 

6:15-12:00 

6:30-12:00 

Memphis 

WNBR 

209.7 

1430 

500 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Memphis 

Memphis 

WREC 

499.7 

600 

500 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Memphis 

WCOC 

WQAM 

WIOD 

340.7 

880 

1000 
1000 
1000 

6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-1 1:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-   8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Miami  Beach .... 

535.4 

560 

Miami  Beach 

Miami  Beach.  .  .  . 

WMBF 

535.4 

560 

500 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

8:00-10:00 

Miami  Beach 

Milford 

KFKB 

285.5 

1050 

5000 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:30 

Milford 

Milwaukee 

WTMJ 

483.6 

620 

1000 

5:30-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-  1:30 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

WCCO 

370.2 

810 

10000 

S:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

WDOY 

254.1 

1180 

1000 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-  7:00 

Mi  nneapolis 

Minneapolis 

WHDI 

254.1 

1180 

500 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Minneapolis 

WLB 

239.9 

1250 

1000 

Silent 

Silent 

7:30-  8:30 

7:00-  9:00 

Silent 

6:30-    7:30 

|S  (X)- 10:00 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

WRHM 

KUOM 

239.9 
526 

1250 
570 

1000 
500 

10:30-11:45 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Missoula 

CNRA 

475   9 

630 

500 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Moncton 

CFCF 

291.1 

1030 

1650 

5:00-  7:00 

5:00-    7:0(1 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:O0  11:00 

5:00-  6:30 

Montreal 

Montreal 

CKAC 

410   7 

730 

1200 

Silent 

Silent 

6:15-10:30 

Silent 

6:15-10:30 

Silent 

6:15-10  id 

Montreal 

CNRM 

410.7 

730 

1200 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Montreal 

CJRM 

499.7 

600 

500 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

Silent 

8:30-12:30 

Silent 

s  in  i  2:30 

12:00 

Moose  Jaw 

Mount   Beacon.  .  . 

WOKO 

208.2 

1440 

500 

Silent 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11  Oil 

7:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

rim  ii  oo 

Mount   Beacon 

WGHP 

24.  .8 

1240 

750 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:110  1  1  0(1 

5:00-U:ini 

5:00  10:00 

5:00-11:00 

Mt.  Clemens 

Mt.  Prospect 

WJAZ 

202.6 

1480 

5000 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  o:H0 

5:00-  6:00 

0:00 

100    odd 

Mt.  Prospect 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills. 

WJSV 

205.4 

1460 

10000 

6:30-  9:10 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:30 

5:30-  9:00 

5:30-10:00 

5:30-10:00 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

Muscatine 

KTNT 

256.3 

1170 

5000 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00     (.ml 

5:00     0:00 

5  (Ml-    (,  (10 

Silent 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00  12:00 

10:00  12:00 

10:0(1  IM'O 

Muscatine 

201.2 

1490 

5000 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:00 

9:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

0:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  0:00 

6:00-   0:00 

Nashville 

WSM 

461.3 

650 

5000 

6:00-10:15 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-11:00 

5:30  ii  i"' 

5:30-10:30 

6:00  12:00 

Nashville 

WTNT 

201.2 

1490 

5000 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  6:00 

5:00-   0:00 

5:00      0:0(1 

5:(Xi    6:00 

0:00 

Silent 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

[0;00  12:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00  12:00 

10:00 

Nashville 

W  A  A  M 

239.9 
422   3 
225   4 

1250 

710 

1330 

2000 
5000 
1000 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:30 

Silenl 
5:00-11:00 

5:30-  9-30 

8:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:30    ".in 

5:0Q-  8:00 

5:00  11  HO 
5:, id 

8:1X1 

5:00  1  1  :(H> 

5:30 

S:00-  8:00 

5:00  11:00 
Silenl 

Newark 
Newark 
New  Haven 

Newark 

WOR 

New  Haven 

WDRC 

New  Orleans 

WDSU 

239.9 

1250 

1000 

7:30-  9:30 

5:30-11:30 

S:30  11  30 

5:30  1  1    in 

0  11:30 

5:30  11:00 

5:30  tl    in 

Nrvt    Orleans 

WJBO 

218   8 

1370 

100 

5:00-10:30 

6:30-10:30 

6:30  in  in 

0  io  iii 

6:30-10  in 

6:30  10:30 

10   .0 

New  Orleans 

WSMB 

227.1 

1320 

500 

6:00-  8:00 

(.  y^      7  («> 

6:00-  9:15 

6:00-10:30 

9:30  in  ;(i 

0:00  10:00 

0.00  10:00 

s  in'  10:30 

6.-00 

New  Orleans 

WWL 

352.7 

850 

5000 

6:30-  7:30 

Mm    9:00 

9:00-1  -OH 

7:00-  9:00 

0:00   1  '  00 

7:00-  9:00 

7:00-    o  (X> 

New  Orleans 

WABC 

348   6 

860 

5000 

5:00  12:0(1 

5:iiii  12:00 

5:00  I  2  mi 

5:0(1    1   '  (in 

5:00   1  2  i'ii 

5:00  ■ 

5:IK< 

Sr,.    -i  ,.ik  City 

New  York  City.  .  . 

WEAF 

WEVD 

454.3 
230    6 

660 
1300 

50000 
500 

5:00-10:15 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-1 1:00 

5:00-1 1100 

5  on  1 1:00 

5:00-11  im 

5:00-11   (HI 

New  York  City 
New    York   Citv 

92 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

New  York  City..  . 
New  York  City..  . 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 

New  York  City. .  . 

WGBS 

WHAP 

WJZ. 

WLWL 

WMCA 

WNYC 

254. 1 
230.6 
394.  S 
272.6 
526 

526 

1180 
1300 

760 
1100 

570 

570 

500 

1000 

30000 

5000 

500 

500 

Limited  Time 
8:00-10:00 
5:30-11:00 
7:00-  8:15 
5:00-  7:00 
8:15-10:30 
Silent 

Limited  Time 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-^1:00 
5:00-  7:30 

Limited  Time 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Limited  Time 
5:30-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Limited  Time 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Limited  Time 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:30 

Limited  Time 
7:30-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City..  . 
New  York  City... 

Norfolk,  Nebr 

Norfolk,  Va 

WOV 

WRNY 

WJAG 

WTAR-WPOR 
WNAD 

265.3 
296.9 
282.8 
384.4 
296.9 

1130 
1010 
1060 
780 
1010 

1000 
250 

1000 
500 
500 

Silent 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-  9:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 
7:15-  9:15 

Silent 
8:30-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 
7:15-  9:15 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 
8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Norfolk,  Neb. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Northneld 

KFMX 

WCAL 

KFWM 

KGO 

KLX 

239.9 
239.9 
322.4 

379.5 
340.7 

1250 

1250 

930 

790 
880 

1000 
1000 
1000 

7500 
500 

Northneld 

Northneld 

Silent 

8:00-  9:45 

11:15-12:15 

5:00-12:00 

6:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:30-  2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-  1:00 
6:30-  2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

9:00-  9:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:00-  2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00- 2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:30-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-  1:00 
7r00-  3:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Northneld 

Oakland 

KTAB 

WLBW 

KFJF 

WKY 

WAAW 

535.4 

238 
204 
333.1 
454.3 

560 

1260 

1470 

900 

660 

1000 

500 

5000 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-  9:30 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-10:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-10:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-  1:00 
5:00-11:45 
Silent 

Oil  City 

Oil  City 

Oklahoma  City.  . 
Oklahoma  City.  . 

Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 

WDBO 

KPSN 

WODA 

508.2 
483.6 

500 

315.6 

239.9 

590 
620 

600 

950 

1250 

1000 
1000 

500 
1000 
1000 

5:00-  5:30 
7:00-11:00 

6:30-  9:00 

9:00-10:00 

2nd  &.  4th  Sun. 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-11:15 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-  9:0ff 

10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-  8:00 
9:00-1115 
5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

7:45-10:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:30 

10:30-11-30 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:15 
5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:30-  5:45 
9:00-11:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:15 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:30 
or  12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-8:30 

Orlando 

Omaha 
Orlando 

Ottawa 
Pasadena 

Peoria  Heights. .  . 

WMBD 

WCAU 

WFI 

267.7 
208.2 

256.3 
491.5 

535. 4 

1120 
1440 

1170 
610 

560 

500 
500 

10000 
500 

500 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-10:15 

8:00-10:0Q, 
5:00-  7:00, 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-10:30 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-10:30 

Pensacola 

Peoria  Heights 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

WIP 

491.5 

535.4 
483.6 
215.7 
296.9 

610 

560 

620 

1390 

1010 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

500 

8:00-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 
6:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

WLIT 

KFAD 

KOY 

KGGF 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

7:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-  1:00 

Silent 

6:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:66* 

6:00-  1:00 

8:00-10:00 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

6:00-10:30 

KDKA 

KQV 

305.9 
217.3 
245.8 
232.4 
319 

980 
1380 
1220 
1290 

940 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:15 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:30 

5:00-11:02 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:02 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:05 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me 

WCAE 

WJAS 

WCSH 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

Portland,  Ore..  .. 

KEX 

KFJR 

KGW 

KOIN 

KTBR 

KWJJ 

254.1 

230.6 

483.6 

319 

230.6 

282.8 

1180 
1300 
620 
=  940 
1300 

1060 

1250 
1390 
1400 
1440 

5000 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  1:00 

5:00-  1:00 
11:00-  1:00 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  2:00 
Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  2:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  4:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  3:00 
11:00-  2:00 

Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,   Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

Poughkeepsie.  .  .  . 

KXL 

WOKO 

KWSC 

WTAD 

239.9 
215.7 
214.2 
208.2 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:30-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Portland,  Ore. 
Poughkeepsie 

WPTF 

CHCT 

CJCR 

CHWC 

CJBR 

440.9 

356.8 
356.8 
312.3 
312.3 

680 

840 
840 
960 
960 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

Raleigh 
Red  Deer 

Red  Deer 

5:00-10:00 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
9:00-10:00 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

CKCK. 

CNRR 

WRVA 

WBOQ 

WDBJ 

312.3 
312.5 
270.1 
348.6 
322.4 

960 
960 
1110 
860 
930 

500 

500 

5000 

5000 

500 

10:01-  1:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Richmond.  Va...  . 
Richmond  Hill... 

Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond  Hill 

6:30-10:30 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

WHAM 

WHEC 

KFLV 

WBBR 

KFEQ 

260.7 
208.2 

212.6 
230.6 
535.4 

1150 
1440 

1410 

1300 

560 

5000 
500 

500 
1000 
2500 

5:00-10:15 
Silent 

7:30-10:00 

5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:20 
5:00-  6:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:45 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:20 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  6:20 

Rochester 
Rochester 

Rock  ford 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KFUO 

KMOX 

KSD 

KWK 

545.1 

275.1 
545.1 
222.1 
394.5 

550 

1090 
550 

1350 
760 

1000 
500 

5000 
500 

1000 

1000 

On  Air 
at  9:15 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  6:30 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 

6:0Q-  6:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
Silent 

St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 

KSTP 

WSUN-WFLA 

KDYL 

KSL 

205.4 
333.1 
232.6 
265.3 

232.4 

1460 

900 

1290 

1130 

1290 

10000 
1000 
1000 
5000 

1000 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

6:00-  1:00 

10:30-12:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
S:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

St.  Petersburg.  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 

St.  Petersburg 
Salt  Lake  City       ' 
Salt  Lake  City 

KTSA 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

San  Francisco.  .  . 
San   Francisco.  .  . 

WOAI 

KFWI 

KPO 

252 

499.7 

491.5 

322.4 
440.9 

1190 
600 
610 

930 
680 

5000 

500 

1000 

500 
5000 

6:00-  9:15 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-  2:00 

9:50-11:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:45-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:30 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 
Silent 

5:45-12:00 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-11:00 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:30 
5:15-   1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:00 
5:15-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 
Silent 

San  Antonio 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

San   Francisco.  .  . 

KYA 

KTM 

CFQC. 

WTOC 

243.8 
296.9 
384.4 

329.7 
329.5 
238 

1230 

1010 

780 

910 

910 

1260 

1000 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

7:00-  3:00 

9:30-11:00 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  2:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-  7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

7:00-  4:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Monica.. .  . 

Santa  Monica 
Saskatoon 

Saskatoon 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Savannah 

Scarboro  Station. 

CKOW 

WGY 

KJR 

291.1 
379.5 
309.1 
236.1 
325.9 

1030 
790 
970 

1270 
920 

500 

50000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

Scarboro  Station 

5:00-  9:45 

5:00-  2:00 

11:30-   1:30 

5:00-  1:00 

5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2.00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Schenectady 

KOL 

KOMO 

KTW 

KFNF 

KMA 

236.1 
212.6 
336.9 
322.4 
206.8 

1270 

1410 

890 

930 

1450 

1000 

500 

1000 

1000 

1000 

On  Air  at 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 

6:30-12:00 
7:00-11:00 

'Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 
6:30-  8:30 
10:00-11:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
8:00-10:30 

6:30-  7:00 
7:00-11:00 

Time 

Varies 

6:00-  8:00 

12:00-   1:00 

6:00-  7:30 

9:00-10:30 

6:30-  8:30 

10:00-11:30 

7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
8:00-12:00 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-11:00 

Seattle 

Sheboygan 

Shenandoah 

Shenandoah 
Shreveport 

SiouK  City 

So.  Dartmouth..  . 

KWKH 

KSCJ 

KSOO 

WSBT 

WMAF 

352.7 
225.4 

270.1 
243.8 

220.4 

850 
1330 

1110 
1230 

1360 

10000 
1000 

2000 
500 

500 

7:45-12:00 
On  Air  at 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  8:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:30-10:00 
11:00-12:30 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

730-11:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:50 
5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 
10:00-1:00 

Shreveport 

Sioux  City 
Sioux  Falls 

South  Bend 
So.  Dartmouth 

KFPY 

223.7 

1340 

500 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

Spokane 

93 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

KGA 

KHQ 

WBZ 

WCSO 

204 
508.2 
302.8 
206.8 

1470 
590 
990 

1450 

5000 

1000 

15000 

500 

7:00-    1:00 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:30 

7:00-   2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   8:00 

7:00-   2:00 

5:00-    2:00 

5:00-11:00 

••8:30-10:30 

7:00-   2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:110 
5:30-  7:30 

7:00-   2:00 
5:00-  5:00 

5:00-11:00 
6:00-   8:00 

7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-1 1:00 
7:30-  9:00 

Spokane 
Spokane 
Springfield,  Ma 
Springfield,  OK 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

io 

State  College.  .  .  . 
State  College, 

N.  M 

WPSC 

KOB 

WLBL 

WEBC 

WFBL 

243.8 

254. 1 
333.1 
234.2 
333.1 

1230 

1180 
900 

1280 
900 

500 

10000 
2000 
1000 
1000 

Silent 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   8:30 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   8:30 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-   8:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
.5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-   9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-ll:iiii 

Silent 

6:00-1  0:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

State  College 
State  College, 

N.  M. 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 
Syracuse 

Stevens  Point. .  .  . 

KMO 

KVI 

223.7 
394.5 
483.6 

209.7 
223.7 

1340 
760 
620 

1430 
1340 

500 
1000 

500 
500 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:00-  6:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:30 

7:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-   2:00 
6:00-  6:45 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-   6:45 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-    2:0') 

6:00-   8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  6:45 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Tacoma 
Tacoma 

Tampa 
Tiiton 
Toledo 

WDAE 

WBRL 

WSPD 

Tilton 

CFCA 

CFRB 

CHNC 

CKCL 

CKGW 

356.9 

312.3 
356.9 
517.2 
434.8 

840 

960 
840 
580 
690 

500 

4000 
500 
500 

5000 

5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
Operating 
6:00-   7:30 
8:00-11:00 

5:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

on   Phantom 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   9:00 
12:00-    1:00 
6:00-11:30 
License   only. 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:30 
6:00-11:30 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11  -00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 

Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

CKNC 

Cr*RT 

WOAX 

WHAZ 

KVOO 

517.2 
357.1 
234.2 
230.6 
263 

580 

840 

1280 

1300 

1140 

500 
500 
500 
500 
5000 

Silent 

Silent 
6:45-   8:15 

Silent 
5:00-   8:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 

Silent 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-   9:00 

Silent 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
9:00-10:30 

Silent 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 
•  Silent 
9:00-12:00 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Trenton 

Troy 

Tulsa 

Tulsa 

WILL 

CNRV 

KUSD 

CFCT 

WJAD 

336.9 

291  .1 
336.9 
329.5 

241.8 

890 

1030 
890 
630 

1240 

500 

500 
500 
500 

1000 

5:00-   6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

11:00-12:30 

Silent 

9:28-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-   6:00 
7:30-   8:00 

12:00-   1:00 

8:00-   9:00 

8:00-   9:30 

1st  Mon. 

each  Month 

10:00-12:00 
8:30-  9:30 
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Youngstown.  C 
Zion 

Youngstown,  O.  . 

. 

K0A  Corrals  Hard  Riding  Cow  Boy  Quintet 


Rough  and  ready  and  hard   to  curry,   hard-boiled   song-singin'   and   tune-playin'   cow   boys    from   the   great   open   spaces. 
Gathered  together  in  the  studios  of  KOA,   Denver,   the   Solitaire   cow   boys   are    one    of    the    biggest   attractions    at    this 

western  station. 
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KCRC,  Enid,  Okla.  218.8m-1370kc.  250  watts  day- 
light, 100  watts  after  sunset.  Champlin  Refin- 
ing Co.    Central. 

KDB,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts.  Santa  Barbara  Broadcasting  Co.  C.  W. 
Meighan.    Pacific.    Founded  Dec.  22,  1926. 

KDKA,  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  305.9m-980kc.  50,000 
watts.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  East- 
ern. 

KDLR,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Radio  Electric  Co.  Announcer,  Bert 
Wick.    Founded  Jan.  25,  1925.    Central. 

KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  232.6m-1290kc.  1000 
watts.  Intermountain  Broadcasting  Corp.  An- 
nouncer, Philip  G>  Lasky.  Slogan,  "Dawn  to 
Midnight."    Mountain.    Founded  June,  1922. 

KECA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  299.8m-1000kc.  1000 
watts.    Pacific  Radio  Development  Co.  Pacific. 

KEJK,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  422.3m-710kc.  500 
watts.  R.  S.  MacMillan.  Pacific.  Founded 
Febr.  7,  1927. 

KELW,  Burbank,  Calif.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts. 
Earl  L.  White.    Pacific.    Founded  Feb.  12,  1927. 

KEX,  Portland,  Ore.  254.1m-1180kc.  5000  watts. 
Western  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Archie 
Presby,  Louis  C.  Teegarden.  Pacific.  Opened 
Dec.  25,  1926. 

KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  389.4m-770kc.  5000  watts. 
Nebraska  Buick  Auto  Co.  Founded  Dec.  4, 
1924.    Central. 

KFBB,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  220.4m-1360kc.  500 
watts.  Buttrey  Broadcast,  Inc.  Founded  1921. 
Mountain. 

KFBK,  Sacramento,  Calif.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.  Sacramento  Bee.  Bimball-Upson  Co. 
Announcer,  R.  K.  Clark.  Founded  1921.  Pa- 
cific. 

KFBL,  Everett,  Wash.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts. 
Lesse  Bros.  Announcer,  Al  Folkins.  Pacific. 
Founded  Aug.  25,  1922. 

KFDM,  Beaumont,  Tex.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts. 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.  Announcer,  Lee  O. 
Smith.  Slogan,  "Kail  for  Dependable  Magno- 
lene."    Central.    Fonuded  Oct.  1,  1924. 

KFDY,  Brookings,  S.  D.  54S.lm-550kc.  1000  watts. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.    Announcer,  Sam  Reck.    Central. 

KFEC,  Portland,  Ore.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Sid  Good- 
win.. Pacific.    Founded  1922. 

KFEL,  Denver,  Colo.  319m-940kc.  2.50  watts. 
Eugene  P.  O'Fallon,  Inc.  Announcer,  Ralph 
Crowder.    Mountain. 

KFEQ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  535.4m-560kc.  2500  watts. 
J.  L.  Scroggin.  Announcer,  Clarence  Koch. 
Central.    Founded  1922. 

KFGQ,  Boone,  Iowa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Boone  Biblical  School.    Founded  April,  1923. 

KFH,  Wichita,  Kan.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000  watts. 
J.  L.  Fox.    Founded  Dec.  1,  1925.    Central. 

KFHA,  Gunnison,  Colo.  249.9m-1200kc.  500  watts. 
Western  State  College  of  Colorado.  E.  Russell 
Wightman.  Slogan,  "Where  the  Sun  Shines 
Every  Day."    Founded  May,  1922.    Mountain. 

KFI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  468.5m-640kc.  5000  watts. 
Earle  C.  Anthony,  Inc.  Announcer,  Harry 
Hall.  Slogan,  "A  National  Institution."  In- 
stalled Spring,  1922.    Pacific. 

KFIF,  Portland,  Ore.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts, 
Benson  Polytechnic  School.  Announcers,  Alfred 
Skei,  Omar  Bittner,  W.  Hollensted.    Pacific. 

KFIO,  Spokane,  Wash.  243.8m-1230kc.  100  watts. 
Spokane  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

KFIZ,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.    Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter. 

KFJB,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  249.9m- 1200kc.  100 
watts.  Marshall  Electric  Co.  Announcers,  Phil 
Hoffman,  Gene  Lauffler  and  Earl  Brooks. 
Central. 

KFJF,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  204m-1470kc.  5000 
watts.  National  Radio  Mfg.  Co.  Announcer, 
Tired  Hand.  Slogan,  "Oklahoma  City,  The 
City  of  Opportunity."  Central.  Founded  July, 
1923. 

KFJI,  Astoria,  Ore.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
KFJI  Broadcasters,  Inc.  Oregonian  Fast  Ex- 
press. Announcers,  Jack  Keating,  L.  J.  Allen. 
Pacific 

KFJM,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.  University  of  North  Dakota.  Announc- 
ers, Jack  Stewart,  Howard  J.  Monley.    Central. 

KFJR,  Portland,  Ore.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts. 
Ashley  C.  Dixon  &  Son.  Announcer,  Ashley 
C.  Dixon,  Sr.    Founded  Sept.  23,  1923.    Pacific. 

KFJY,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.  Tunwall  Radio  Co.  Announcer,  Carl 
Tunwall.    Founded  Oct.,  1923.    Central. 

KFJZ,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.  W.  E.  Branch.  Announcer,  Texas  Joy 
Boy.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Texas,  The  Home 
of  Texas  Hour."  Central.  Founded  Sept.  24, 
1923. 

KFKA,  Greeley,  Colo.  340.7m-880kc.  1000  watts. 
day,  500  watts  night.  Colorado  State  Teach- 
ers' College.  Announcers,  Geo.  A.  Irvin, 
Lynn  Craig. 

KFKB,  Milford,  Kan.  285.5m- lOSOkc.  5000  watts. 
J.  R.  Brinkley,  M.  D.  Announcer,  Dee  D.  Den- 
ver, Jr. 

KFKU,  Lawrence,  Kan.  245.6m-1220kc.  1000  watts. 
I'niversity  of  Kansas.  Announcer,  Ellsworth 
C.  Dent.    Founded  Dec.  15,  1924.    Central. 


KFKX,  Chicago,  111.  293.9m- 1020kc.  10,000  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.    Central. 

KFLV,  Rockford,  111.  212.6m -1410kc.  500  watts. 
Rockford  Broadcasters,  Inc.  Announcers, 
Peter  MacArthur,  Wesley  W.  Wilcox. 
Founded  October,  1923.    Central. 

KFLX,  Galveston,  Texas.  218.8m-1370kc.  100 
watts.     George   R.   Clough. 

KFMX,  Northfield,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.    Carleton  College.    Central. 

KFNF,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  336.9m-890kc.  1000 
watts  daytime,  500  watts  evening.  Henry  Field 
Seed  Co.  Announcer,  Henry  Field.  Slogan, 
"The  Friendly  Farmer  Station."  Founded 
February,  1924.    Central. 

KFOR,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts 
night,  250  watts  day.  '  Howard  A.  Shuman. 
•Jack  Strahl,  announcer.  Central.  Founded 
March,  1924. 

KFOX,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Nichols  &  Warriner,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Hal  G.  Nichols.  Slogan,  "The  Hancock  Oil  Co. 
Station."    Founded  March,  1924.    Pacific. 

KFPL,  Dublin,  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Announcer,  C.  C.  Baxter.    Central. 

KFPM,  Greenville,  Texas.  228.9m-1310kc.  15  watts. 
The  New  Furniture  Co. 

KFPW,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  223.7m -1340kc.  50 
watts.  John  E.  Brown  College.  Slogan,  "Keep- 
ing Pace  With  Christ  Means  Progress."  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  April  17,  1924. 

KFPY,  Spokane,  Wash.  223.7m-1340kc.  500  watts. 
Symons  Investment  Co.  Announcers,  T.  W. 
Baird,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Hawkins,  Ben  H.  Wold.  Pa- 
cific.   Founded  1922. 

KFQD,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  243.8m-1230kc,  100 
watts.    Anchorage  Radio  Club. 

KFQU,  Holy  City,  Calif.  2U.lm-1420kc.  100  watts. 
W.  E.  Riker.  Announcer,  C.  E.  Boone. 
Founded  November,  1924.    Pacific. 

KFQW,  Seattle,  Wash.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
KFQW,  Inc.  Announcer,  Edwin  A.  Kraft. 
Pacific.    Founded  June,  1924. 

KFQZ,  Hollywood,  Calif.  348.6m-860kc.  250  watts. 
Taft  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Jack  Carrington.    Pacific. 

KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  491.5m-610kc.  1000 
watts.  Don  Lee,  Inc.  Announcer,  Harrison 
Holliway.    Pacific. 

KFRU,  Columbia,  Mo.  475.9m-630kc.  500  watts. 
Stephens  College.  Announcer,  Earl  W.  Lewis. 
Slogan,  "Knowledge  Flourishes  'Round  Us." 
Founded  Oct.  25,  1925.   Central. 

KFSD,  San  Diego,  Calif.  499.7m-600kc.  1000  watts 
day,  500  watts  night.  Airfan  Radio  Corpora- 
tion. Announcer,  Billy  Murray.  Pacific. 
Founded  March  28,  1926. 

KFSG,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  267.7m-1120kc.  500 
watts.  Echo  Park  Evang.  Assn.  Slogan,  "The 
Glory  Station  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 

KFUL,  Galveston,  Texas.  232.4m-1290kc.  1000 
watts  daytime,  500  watts  night.    Will  H.  Ford. 

KFUM,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  236.1m-1270kc. 
1.000  watts.  Corley  Mountain  Highway.  An- 
nouncer, Edw.  Norton.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
the  Rockies."    Mountain. 

KFUO,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (tr.  at  Clayton)  545.1m- 
550kc.  1000  watts  day,  500  watts  night.  Con- 
cordia Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran).  An- 
nouncer, Herm  H.  Hohenstein.  Founded  Dec. 
14,  1924.    Central. 

KFUP,  Denver,  Colo.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital.  Educational  and 
Recreational  Dept.  Announcer,  Major  Transue. 
Mountain. 

KFVD,  Culver  City,  Calif.  -  422.3m-710kc.  250 
watts.  Auburn- Fuller  Co.  Announcers,  Al 
Weinert,   Paul  Meyers.     Founded  April,  1925. 

KFVS,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Hirsch  Battery  &  Radio  Co.  Announcer, 
W.  W.  Watkins.  Slogan,  "The  City  of  Oppor- 
tunity."    Founded  May  27,  1925. 

KFWB,  Hollywood,  Calif.  315.6m-950kc.  1000 
watts.  Warner  Brothers.  Announcer,  William 
"Bill"   Ray. 

KFWF,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
St.  LouisrtTruth  Center.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
of  Truth."  Announcer,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hart- 
mann.     Founded   1925.     Central. 

KFWI,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  322.4m-930kc.  500 
watts.  Radio  Entertainments,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Henry  C.  Blank.    Pacific. 

KFWM,  Oakland,  Calif.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  watts  day.  Oakland  Educational 
Society.     Announcer,  O.  B.  Eddins. 

KFXD,  Jerome,  Idaho.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts. 
KFXD,  Inc.    Mountain. 

KFXF,  Denver,  Colo.  319m-940kc.  250  watts.  Colo- 
rado Radio  Corp.  Announcers,  W.  D.  Pyle, 
T.  C.  Ekrem,  Lou  Keplinger.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Denver."    Mountain. 

KFXJ,  Edgewater,  Colo.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
R.  G.  Howell.  _  Slogan,  "America's  Scenic  Cen- 
ter."   Mountain. 

KFXM,  Pomona,  Calif.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
J.  C.  and  E.  W.  Lee. 

KFXR,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  228.9m-  1310kc.  100 
watts.    Exchange  Ave.  Baptist  Church. 

KFXY,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Mary  M.  Cbstigan.  Announcer,  Frank  Wil- 
burn.     Mountain. 


KFYO,  Abilene,  Texas.    211.1m -1420kc.    250  watts 

day,  100  watts  night.    T.  E.  Kirksey.    Central. 

Founded  Febr.  19,  1927. 
KFYR,  Bismarck,  N.  D.    545.1m-550kc.    500  watts. 

Hoskins-Meyer,  Inc.    Announcer,  Stanley  Lu- 
cas.   Founded  December,  1925. 
KGA,   Spokane,   Wash.     204m-1470kc.     5000  watts. 

Northwest  Radio  Service  Co.     Ralph  A.  Horr, 

Receiver.     Announcer,   Harry   Long.     Pacific. 
KGAR,    Tucson,   Ariz.     218.8m-1370kc.     100   watts. 

Tucson  Citizen.    Announcer,  Harold  S.  Sykes. 

Installed  June,  1926.    Mountain. 
KGB,  San  Diego,  Calif.    220.4m-1360kc.    250  watts. 

Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corp. 
KGBU,    Ketchikan,    Alaska.      333.1m-900kc.      500 

watts.   Alaska  Radio  &  Service  Co.   Announcer, 

James    A.    Britton.     Slogan,    "The    Voice    of 

Alaska."   Pacific.         • 
KGBX,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    218.8m-1370kc.    100  watts. 

Foster- Hall,   Inc.     Announcers,   R.    D.    Foster, 

Geo.  E.  Wilson.    Founded  Aug.  11,  1926.    Cen- 
tral. 
KGBZ,    York,    Nebr.      322.4m-930kc.      500    watts 

night,  1000  watts  day.    Announcer,  Dr.  George 

R.    Miller.      Slogan,    "Keep    Your    Hogs    and 

Poultry  Healthy."   Opened  August,  1926.    Cen- 
tral. 
KGCA,   Decorah,  Iowa.    236.1m-1270kc.    50  watts. 

Chas.  W.  Greenley. 
KGCI,   San   Antonio,    Texas.     218.8m -1370kc.     100 

watts.    Liberty  Radio  Sales. 
KGCN,  Concordia,  Kan.    211.1m-1420kc.    50  watts. 

Concordia  Broadcasting  Co.    Founded  August, 

1926.    Central. 
KGCR,  Brookings,  S.  D.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 

Cutler's  Radio  Broadcasting  Service,  Inc. 
KGCU,  Mandan,  N.  D.    249.9m-1200kc.    100  watts. 

Mandan  Radio  Assn.    Announcers,  H.  L.  Dah- 

ners,  C.  E.  Bagley.    Mountain.    Founded  1925. 
KGCX,    Wolf    Point,    Mont.     228.9m-1310kc.     100 

watts  night,  250  watts  day.    First  State  Bank 

of    Vida.      One-half    time    announcer,    E.    E. 

Krebsbach.    Mountain.     Founded  Oct.   1,   1926. 
KGD A,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D.  218.8m- 1370kc.   50  watts. 

Home  Auto  Co.    Central. 
KGDE,    Fergus    Falls,    Minn.     249.9m-1200kc.     50 

watts.    C.   L.   Jaren.    Licensed  Sept.   15,  1926. 

Central. 
KGDM,  Stockton,  Calif.    272.6m- llOOkc.    50  watts 

day.    Peffer  Music  Co.    Pacific.    Founded  Jan. 

1,  1927. 
KGDY,  Oldham,  S.  D.    249.9m-1200kc.    15  watts. 

J.  Albert  Loesch  and  Geo.  W.  Wright.    Central. 
KGEF,    Los   Angeles,    Calif.     230.6m-  1300kc.     1000 

watts.    Trinity  Methodist  Church.    Announcer, 

E.  C.  Huckabee.  Pacific.  Founded  Dec.  26,  1926. 
KGEK,    Yuma,    Colo.     249.9m-1200kc.      50    watts. 

Beehler  Electrical  Equipment  Co. 
KGER,    Long    Beach,    Calif.     218.8m-1370kc.     100 

watts.    C.  Merwin  Dobyns.    Pacific.    Founded 

Dec.  19,  1926. 
KGEW,    Fort  Morgan,   Colo.    249.9m-1200kc.     100 

watts.      City    of    Fort    Morgan.      Announcer, 

Glenn  S.  White.    Mountain.    Founded  Jan.  15, 

1927. 
KGEZ,  Kalispell,  Mont.    228.9m- 1310kc.    100  watts. 

Flathead  Broadcasting  Assn.     Announcer,  John 

E.  Parker.    Mountain.    Founded  Feb.  20,  1927. 
KGFF,    Alva,    Okla.     2U.lm-1420kc.     100    watts. 

Earl  E.  Hampshire. 
KGFG,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    218.8m -1370kc.    100 

watts.    Faith  Tabernacle  Assn.,  Inc. 
KGFI,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.    199.9m-1500kc.    100 

watts.    Eagle  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.    Central. 
KGFJ,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.     211.1m-1420kc.     100 

watts.    Ben  S.  McGlashan.    Slogan,  "Keeping 

Good  Folks  Joyful  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day." 

24-hour  service.    Pacific.    Founded  Jan.  18,  1927. 
KGFK,  Hallock,   Minn.    249.9m-1200kc.    50  watts. 

Lautzenheiser    &   Mitchell. 
KGFL,   Raton,   N.   M.     218.8m-1370kc.     50   watts. 

Hubbard-Murphy. 
KGFW,  Ravenna,  Nebr.    288.9m-1310kc.    50  watts. 

Otto  F.  Sothman.    -Announcer,  R.  H.  McCon- 

nell.    Slogan,  "Catering  to  the  Home  Folks." 

Central. 
KGFX,    Pierre,   S.   D.     516.9m-580kc.     200   watts. 

6  am-6  pm.    Dana  McNeil.    Central. 
KGGC,    San   Francisco,   Calif.    211.1m-1420kc,    50 

watts.     The    Golden    Gate    Broadcasting    Co. 

Pacific. 
KGGF,    Picher,    Okla.    296.9m-1010kc.     500  watts. 

Dr.  D.   L.  Connell.    Central.    On  air  Sept.  1, 

1927. 
KGGM,   Albuquerque,    N.   M.     243.8m -1230kc.     500 

watts  daytime,  250  watts  night.    New  Mexico 

Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
KGHF,   Pueblo,   Colo.    227.1m-1320kc.    250  watts. 

Curtis  P.  Ritchie,  Joe  E.  Finch.   Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Pueblo."    Announcer,  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
Mountain. 
KGHG,   McGhee,  Ark.    228.9m-1310kc.    50  watts. 

Chas.   W.  McCollum. 
KGHI,     Little     Rock,     Ark.      249.9m -1200kc.       100 

watts.      Berean    Bible    Class.     First    Baptist 

Church. 
KGHL,   Billings,  Mont.    315.6m-950kc.    500  watts. 

Northwestern  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
KGHX,  Richmond,  Texas.  199.9m-1500kc.    50  watts. 

Ft.   Bend   County   Board. 
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KGIQ,    Twin    Falls,    Idaho.     227.1m-1320kc.     250 

watts.    Stanley  M.  Soule. 
KGIR,    Butte,    Mont.     220.4m-1360kc.     250    watts. 
Symons    Broadcasting    Co.     Announcers,    Leo 
McMullen,  Clark  Kellett,  Emmett  Burke. 
KGIW,  Trinidad,  Colo.    211.1m- 1420kc.    100  watts. 

Trinidad  Creamery  Co. 
KGJF,  Little  Rock,  Ark.   336.9m-890kc.   250  watts. 

First  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 
KGKB,    Brownwood,    Texas.     199.9m -1500kc.     100 

watts.    Eagle  Pub.  Co. 
KGKL,    San    Angelo,    Texas.     218.8m-1370kc.     100 

watts.    KGKL,  Inc. 
KGKO,    Wichita    Falls,    Texas.     526m-570kc.     250 
watts  night,  500  watts  daytime.    The   Wichita 
Falls     Broadcasting     Co.      Announcer,     Zack 
Hurt. 
KGO,   Oakland,   Calif.    379.5m-790kc.     7500  watts. 
Gen.  Elec.  Co.   Announcer,  Howard  I,  Milhol- 
land.    Pacific. 
KGRC,   San   Antonio,    Texas.     218.8m  -1370kc.     100 
watts.     Eugene   J.    Roth.     Announcers,    L.    G. 
Weber  and  J.  Savage.    Central.    Opened  Jan. 
31,  1927. 
KGRS,  Amarillo,  Texas.  212.6m-1410kc.    1000  watts. 

Gish  Radio  Service.    Central. 
KGU,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    319m-940kc.    1000  watts. 
Marion  A.  Mulroney  and  Advertiser  Pub.  Co., 
Ltd.     Program   Mgr.    and  Announcer,   Homer 
Tyson.        Asst.      Program      Mgr. -Announcer, 
Webley    Edwards.      157^    meridian,   2yi   hours 
earlier  than  Pacific.     Founded  March  11,  1922. 
KGW,   Portland,   Ore.     483.6m-620kc.     1000   watts. 
Oregonian    Publishing    Co.       Announcer       Sid 
Goodwin.      Slogan,     "KGW,     Keep     Growing 
Wiser."     Pacific. 
KGY,  Lacey,  Wash.   249.9m -1200kc.    50  watts  day, 
10    watts    night.      St.    Martins    College.     An- 
nouncer, Sebastian  Ruth.    Slogan,  "Out  Where 
the  Cedars  Meet  the  Sea."    Pacific.    Opened 
April  5,  1922. 
KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.   333.1m-900kc.   1000  watts. 

Don  Lee.    Pacific. 
KHQ,  Spokane,  Wash.    508.2m-590kc.    1000  watts. 
Louis  Wasmer,  Inc.    Announcer,  C.  P.  Under- 
wood.   Slogan,  "Tells  the  World."    Pacific. 
KICK,  Red  Oak,  Iowa.    211.1m-1420kc.    100  watts. 
Red    Oak     Radio     Corp.     Announcer,    Oliver 
Reiley.    Founded  1923.    Central. 
KID,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  227.1m-1320kc.   250  watts. 

Jack  W.  Duckworth,  Jr. 
KIDO,   Boise,   Idaho.    239.9m-1250kc.    1000   watts. 
Boise    Broadcast    Station.     Announcer,    C.    G. 
Phillips.       Slogan,     "The     Voice     of    Idaho." 
Founded  October,   1921.    Mountain. 
KIT,    Yakima,    Wash.     218.8m- 1370kc.     50    watts. 

Carl  E.  Haymond. 
KJBS,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    280.2m-1070kc.    Day- 
time  100   watts.     Julius   Brunton    &   Sons   Co. 
Announcers,     Gordon     Brown,     R.    J.     Smith. 
Pacific.    Founded  January,  1925. 
KJR,    Seattle,    Wash.     309.1m-970kc.     5000    watts. 
Northwest  Radio  Service  Co.    Ralph  A.  Horr, 
Receiver.     Pacific.     Opened   July   2,    1920. 
KLCN,  Blytheville,  Ark.   232.4m- 1290kc.    Daytime 

50  watts.     Edgar   G.   Harris. 
KLO.    Ogden,    Utah.     218.8m- 1370kc.      100    watts 

night,  200  watts  day.    Peery  Building  Co. 
KLRA,    Little    Rock,    Ark.     21S.7m-1390kc.     1000 

watts.    Arkansas  Broadcasting  Co. 
KLS,    Oakland,    Calif.     208.2m-1440kc.     250   watts. 

Warner  Bros.  Radio  Supplies. 
KLX,    Oakland,    Calif.     340.7m-880kc.     500   watts. 
The     Tribune     Publishing     Co.      Announcer, 
Charles     Lloyd.      Slogan,     "Where     Rail     and 
Water    Meet."     Pacific.     Founded    Nov.    20, 
1922. 
KLZ,    Denver,    Colo.     535.4m- 560kc.      1000    watts. 
Reynolds   Radio   Co.    Announcer,  Vern   Hiner. 
Slogan,   "Pioneer   Broadcasting  Station  of  the 
West."    Mountain.    Founded  1919. 
KMA,     Shenandoah,     Iowa.       322.4m-930kc.       1000 
watts  daytime,  500  watts  night.    May  Seed  & 
Nursery  Co.  Announcer,  Earl  E.  May.  Central. 
Founded  January,   1925. 
KMBC,    Kansas    City,     Mo.      315.6m-950kc.      1000 
watts  night,  2500  watts  day.    Midland  Broad- 
casting    Co.,     Inc.      Announcers,     Arthur     B. 
Church,    Dick   Smith,    Kenneth    Krahl,   George 
Biggar,      Ted      Molone,      Dr.      Frank     Criley. 
Founded   April,   1922.    Central. 
KMED,   Medford,   Ore.    228.9m -lSlOkc.     50  watts. 
Mrs.    W.    J.    Virgin.-    Pacific.     Founded    Dec. 
22,  1926. 
KMIC,  Inglewood,  Calif.    267.7m-1120kc    500  watts. 
Dalton's,  Inc.    Pacific.    Founded  Jan.  10,  1927. 
KM  J,    Fresno.    Calif.      247.8m -1210ke.      100    watts. 
James  McClatchy  Co.    Pacific.    Founded  Oct. 
1,  1922. 
KMMJ,    Clay    Center,    Nebr.     405.2m-740kc.     1000 
watts.    M.  M.  Johnson  Co.    Founded  1925.   Cen- 
tral. 
KMO,  Tacoma,   Wash.    223.7m- 1340kc.    500  watts. 
KMO,    Inc.  .Announcer,    Carl    E.    Haymond. 
Pacific.    Founded  Aug.  25,  1926. 
KMOX-KFQA,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   275.1m-1090kc.    5000 
watts.     The   Voice  of  St.   Louis.     Announcer- 
Director,    George   Junkin. 
KMTR,  Hollywood,  Calif.    526m-570kc.    500  watts. 
KMTR   Radio   Corp.     Pacific.    Installed   June, 
1925. 
KNX,    Hollywood,    Calif.      285.5m-1050kc.      50.000 
watts.      Western    Broadcast    Co.      Announcer, 
"Town  Crier."  Installed  Oct.   11.  1924     " 
KOA.  Denver,  Colo.     361.2m-830kc.     12  100  watt: 
Gen.    Elec.    Co.     Announcers,   Freen 
Clarence  C.  Moore.  Harold  Harlowe, 
Riley.    Founded  Dec.  15,  1924.    Mi 
1926. 


KOAC,  Corvallis,  Ore.    545.1m-550kc.    1000  watts. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.    Announcer, 
Dr.  D.  V.  Poling.    Pacific.    Founded  Dec,  1922. 
KOB,  State  College,  N.  M.    254.1m-1180kc.    10000 
watts.    N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts, 
Dona  Ana.    Announcer,   Marshall   Beck.    Slo- 
gan,    "The     Sunshine     State     of     America." 
Founded  1920.     Mountain. 
KOCW,  Chickasha,  Okla.   214.2m-1400kc.    500  watts 
day,  250  watts  night.    Okla.  College  for  Women. 
Announcer,  Ollie  Dean  Cook.    Slogan,   "Voice 
of  the   Great   Southwest."    Central.     Founded 
November,   1922. 
KOH,  Reno,  Nev.    218.8m-1370kc.    100  watts.    Jay 

Peters,  Inc. 
KOIL,    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa.     238m-1260kc.     1000 
watts.    Mona  Motor  Oil  Co.    Announcers,  Har- 
old   Fair,    Wilson    Doty    and    George    Roesler. 
Central.    Founded  July  10,  1925. 
KOIN,    Portland,    Ore.     319m-940kc.     1000    watts. 
KOIN,  Inc.    Announcers,  Art  Kirkham,   Gene 
Baker.    Pacific.    Founded  April,  1926. 
KOL,  Seattle,   Wash.     236.1m-1270kc.     1000   watts. 
Seattle    Broadcasting    Co.     Pacific.     Founded 
May,  1922. 
KOMO,  Seattle,  Wash.    325.9m-920kc.    1000  watts. 
Fisher's     Blend     Station,     Inc.      Announcers, 
George    Godfrey,     Horace    Lintz,     G.     Donald 
Gray,  Stanley  Spiegle.    Pacific.    Founded  Dec. 
31,   1926. 
KOOS,  Marshfield,  Ore.   218.8m-1370kc.    50  watts. 

H.  H.  Hanseth. 
KORE,    Eugene,   Ore.    211.1m-1420kc.     100  watts. 

Eugene  Broadcast  Station. 
KOY,   Phoenix,   Ariz.     215.7m- 1390kc.     500  watts. 
Nielsen  Radio  Supply  Co.    Announcers,  E.  A. 
Nielsen,  J.  A.  Murphy,  W.  T.  Hogg.    Slogan, 
"The  Radio  Voice  of  Arizona."    Mountain. 
KPCB,  Seattle,  Wash.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Pacific   Coast   Biscuit   Co.     Announcer,   L.   D. 
Greenway.    Pacific.    Founded  April  1,  1927. 
KPJM,  Prescott,  Ariz.    199.9m- 1500kc.    100  watts. 

Miller  &  Klahn. 
KPO,    San    Francisco,    Calif.     440.9m-680kc.     5000 
"  watts.     Hale    Bros,    and   the    Chronicle.     An- 
nouncer, Curtis  Peck.     Slogan,   "The  Voice  of 
San  Francisco,  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate." 
Pacific. 
KPOF,  Denver,  Colo.     340.7m-880kc.      500  watts. 
Pillar   of   Fire,   Inc.     Slogan,   "And  the   Lord 
Went  Before  Them  in  a  Pillar  of  Fire."   Moun- 
tain. 
KPPC,  Pasadena,  Calif.    249.9m-1200kc.    50  watts. 
Pasadena    Presbyterian    Church.     Announcer, 
Frederick  T.  Swift,  Jr.    Founded  Dec.  25,  1924. 
Pacific. 
KPQ,    Seattle,   Wash.     247.8m-1210kc.     100   watts. 

Wescoast   Broadcasting   Co. 
KPRC,  Houston,  Texas.    325.9m-920kc.    1000  watts. 
Houston   Printing  Co.    Slogan,   "Kotton   Port 
Rail   Center."     Announcers,   Alfred   P.   Daniel, 
Ted  Hills  and  I.  S.  Roberts.    Founded  May  8, 
1925.    Central. 
KPSN,  Pasadena,  Calif.    315.6m-950kc.    1000  watts. 
Pasadena  Star-News.    Announcer,  P.  C.  Pryor. 
Installed  Nov.  23,  1925.    Pacific. 
KPWF,  Westminster,  Calif.    201.6m-1490kc.    5000 
to  10000  watts.    Pacific  Western  Broadcasting 
Federation. 
KQV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    217.3m-1380kc.    500  watts. 
Doubleday-Hill    Elec.    Co.     Announcers,    Ford 
Miller,  Ted  Kaufman,  Floyd  Donbar.    Eastern. 
KQW,  San  Jose,  Calif.    296.9m-1010kc.    500  watts. 

First   Baptist   Church.     Pacific. 
KRE,   Berkeley,   Calif.    218.8m -1370kc.     100  watts. 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Berkeley.    Pa- 
cific School  of  Religion.    Pacific. 
KREP,   Phoenix,   Ariz.    4S3.6m-620kc.     500   watts. 

KAR  Broadcasting  Co. 
KRGV,  Harlingen,  Texas.    238m-1260kc.    500  watts. 

Valley  Radio  Electric  Corp. 
KRLD,  Dallas,  Texas.   288.3m-1040kc.    10000  watts. 
KRLD,   Inc.     Announcer,   T.    J.    Driggers,   Jr. 
Central.    Founded  Oct.  30,  1926. 
KRMD,  Shreveport,  La.    228.9m-1310kc.    50  watts. 

Airphan  Radio  Shop. 
KRSC,   Seattle,   Wash.     267.7m-1120kc.     50   watts. 
Radio     Sales     Corp.      Announcer,     Robert     E. 
Priebe.    Pacific. 
KSAC,  Manhattan,  Kan.    516.9m-580kc.    500  watts 
nights,   1000  watts   days.     Kansas  State   Agri- 
cultural College.    Announcer,   Lisle  L.   Longs- 
dorf.    Central.    Founded  Dec.  1,  1924. 
KSCJ,     Sioux    City,    Iowa.      225.4m-1330kc.      1000 
watts.     The    Sioux   City    Tournal.     Announcer. 
C.  W.  Corkhill.    Central.    Opened  April  4.  1927. 
KSD,   St.   Louis,   Mo.     54S.lm-SSOkc.     500   watts. 
Pulitzer  Pub.  Co.    Announcers,  W.  F.  Ludgate, 
R.  L.  Coe,  C.  R.  Yarger.     Central.     Founded 
Tune  24,  1922. 
KSEI,   Pocatello,   Idaho.    333.1m-900kc.   250  watts. 
KSEI  Broadcasting  Assn.     Announcer,  W.  J. 
O'Connor.     Mountain.     Opened    January,   1925. 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    26S.3m-1130kc.    5000 
watts.     Radio    Service    Corp.    of    Utah.     An- 
nouncers,    Roscoe    Grover,    Douglas    Nowell, 
Douglas  Done.    Mountain. 
KSMR,    Santa    Maria,    Calif.     249.9m-1200kc     100 
watts.    Santa  Maria  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
Announcer,  Sydney  C.  Peck,    Pacific.    Founded 
Dec.  3,  1925; 
KSO,   Clarinda,    Iowa.     217.3m-1380kc.     500   watts. 
Berry  Seed  Co.    Announcer,  Joe  Faassen.    Slo- 
gan. "Keep  Serving  Others?1     Founded    N    ■ 
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KSTP,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  Minn.  (tr.  Wescott, 
Minn.).    205.4m-1460kc.    10000  watts.    The  Na- 
tional  Battery  Station.    Slogan,  "The  Call  of 
the  North."    Lytton  J.  Shields,  Pres.;  Stanley 
E.  Hubbard,  V.  P.  and  Gen.  Mgr.;  Frank  M. 
Brown,  Sec;   E.  H.  Church,  Treas.     Central. 
Founded  May,   1924. 
KTAB,  Oakland,  Calif.    535.4m-560kc    1000  watts. 
Pickwick  Stages  Station.    Announcers,  M.  E. 
Roberts,    Don   Jefferies,   W.    Kimball.     Slogan, 
"Knowledge,    Truth    and    Beauty."      Pacific. 
Opened  Aug.  1,  1925. 
KTAP,   San    Antonio,    Texas.     211.1m-1420kc.     100 
watts.  Robert  B.  Bridge,  Alamo  Broadcasting 
Co.    Slogan,  "Kum  to  America's  Playground." 
Central.    Founded  Sept.  15,  1927. 
KTBI,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.      230.6m-1300kc.     750 
watts.    Bible  Inst,  of  Los  Angeles.    Announcer, 
H.  P.  Herdman.    Pacific.    Founded  September, 
1922. 
KTBR,  Portland,  Ore.     230.6m-!300kc     500  watts. 
M.    E.    Brown.     Announcer,    Hal    McCracken. 
Pacific.    Opened  Sept.  23,  1925. 
KTBS,  Shreveport,  La.    206.8m -1450kc    1000  watts. 
S.    R.    Elliott    and   A.    C.    Steere.     Announcer, 
Jack    Temple.     Central.     Founded    March    14, 
1922. 
KTHS,   Hot   Springs   National  Park,   Ark.    288.3- 
1040kc.    10000  watts.    The  Hot  Springs  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    Announcer,  G.  C.  Arnoux.    Slo- 
gan,  "Kum   to  Hot  Springs."    Installed  Dec. 
20,  1924.    Central. 
KTM,    Santa    Monica,    Calif.     384.4m-780kc.     500 
watts.     Pickwick    Broadcasting  Corp.    Pacific. 
KTNT,     Muscatine,     Iowa.      256.3m-1170kc.      5000 
watts.    Norman  Baker.    Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Labor    and     Farmer."     Announcers,     Norman 
Baker,    Wm.     McFadden,    Charles    Salisbury, 
Rene  Bellows,  Fonda  Jarvis.   Central.   Founded 
1924. 
KTSA,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (tr.  Woodlawn  Hills). 
232.4m-1290kc.     1000    watts    night,    2000    watts 
day.       Announcer,     Jerry    Hurt.       Lone     Star 
Broadcast  Co. 
KTSL,  Shreveport,  La.    228.9m -1310kc.    100  watts. 
Houseman    Sheet    Metal    Works.     Announcer, 
G.  A.  Houseman.    Central.    Founded  Sept.  15, 
1927. 
KTSM,  EI  Paso,  Texas.   228.9m-1310kc.    100  watts. 

W.  S.  Bledsoe  and  W.  T.  Blackwell. 
KTUE,  Houston,  Texas.   211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Uhalt    Electric.     Announcer,    Walter    Ivanhoe 
Zaborski.    Central. 
KTW,  Seattle,  Wash.    236.1m-1270kc.    1000  watts. 
First  Presbyterian   Church.    Announcer,  J.  D. 
Ross.    Slogan,   "Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye,  the  Gos- 
pel."   Pacific. 
KUJ,  Longview,  Wash.    193. 4m-1550kc.    100  watts. 

Columbia   Broadcasting   Co.,   Inc.     Pacific. 
KUOA,     Fayetteville,    Ark.     215.7m-1390kc.      1000 
watts.    University  of  Arkansas.    W.  S.  Greg- 
son.    Central.    Founded  1923. 
KUSD,  Vermilion,  S.  D.    336.9m-890kc.    500  watts 
night,   750   day.     University   of   South    Dakota. 
Announcer,    Harold    Nelson.      Slogan,    "South 
Dakota  University  for  South  Dakotans."   Cen- 
tral. 
KUT,    Austin,    Texas.     267.7m-1120kc.     500   watts. 
KUT    Broadcasting    Co.     Mgr.    and    Director, 
G*:ne   Furgason.     Founded   1925.    Central. 
KVEP,   Portland,   Ore.     199.9m-1500kc     15    watts. 

Schaeffer   Radio   Co. 
KVI,   Tacoma,    Wash.     394.5m-760kc     1000   watts. 
Puget  Sound  Radio  Broadcasting  Co.     Pacific. 
KVL,    Seattle,    Wash.     218.8m-1370kc.     100   watts. 
Arthur    C.    Dailey,    Calhoun    Hotel.      Pacific. 
Founded  July  13,  1926. 
KVOO,    Tulsa,    Okla.     263m-1140kc.     5000    watts. 
Southwestern    Sales    Corp.     Announcers.    Gor- 
don  Hittenmark,    Roland   R.    Wiseman,   Harry 
K.   Richardson.    Central.    Opened    Tan.,  1925. 
KVOS,     Bellingham,     Wash.      249.9m  -1200kc.      100 

watts.    Jit.   Baker  Station. 
KWCR,   Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa.     228.9m-1310kc.     100 
watts.     H.    F.    Paar.     Slogan.    "The    Voice    of 
Cedar    Rapids."     Central.      Founded    Jul 
1922. 
KWEA,  Shreveport,  La.    :47.Sm-1210kc    100  watts. 

William   Erwin  Antony. 
KWG,  Stockton,   Calif.    249.9m -1200kc.    100  watts. 
Portable    Wireless    Telephone    Co.     Announcer. 
George  T.  Turner.    Slogan,  "Voice  of  th< 
Joaquin  Valley."    Pi 
KWJJ,  Portland,  Ore.    282.8ra-1060kc.    500  watts. 
Wilbur    Jerman.     Slogan,    "The    Voice    From 
Broadway."    Pacific.    Founded  July  25,  1925. 
KWK,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    222.1m-1350kc    1000  watts. 
Greater     St.     Louis     Broadcasting     Co.      An- 
incers,    John    Harrington.   Thomas    Patrick 
Convey,    Bob    Thomas,    Allan    Taylor,    Orson 
Curtis  and  Ray  Schmidt.     Central. 
KWKC.    Kansas    City,    Mo.     218.8m -1370kc     100 
watts.        Wilson      Duncan      Broadcasting 

■ -tr   C.    II 
Watching     Kansas    City."      Central.      Founded 
1925. 
KWKH,    Kennonwood,    La.     352.7m-850kc     10000 
watts.     The  W.   K.   Hend  -   S 

Supph    I        I  entral.    Founded   1 
KWLC.  Decorah.  Iowa.    236.1m-  1270kc.    100 

Luther  G  liege. 
KWSC.     Pullman,     Wash.       215.7m-1390kc      500 
w.uts.     State    College    of    Washington.     An- 
nouncer. <\  ril  villa 
Weisel.     Pacific,     Founded 
KWWG.    Brownsville,    Texas.                       ..     500 

watts.    (                of  ( Commerce. 
KXA      S     

i-1420kc.     100   watt«. 
Announcers,   A.   R. 
51  Ran, 
Fon      ed  1 
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KXO,  El  Centro,  Calif.  249.9m -1200kc.  100  watts. 
E.  R.  Irey  and  F.  M.  Bowles.     Pacific. 

KXRO,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  228.9m- 1310kc.  75  watts. 
KXRO,  Inc. 

KYW-KFKX,  Chicago,  111.  293.9m-1020kc.  10000 
watts.  Westinghouse  Elec  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Herald 
and  Examiner.  Announcers,  Gene  Rouse,  Par- 
ker Wheatley,  Barney  McArville,  D.  L.  Gross. 
Central. 

KYWA,  Chicago,  III.  293.9m-1020kc.  S00  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

NAA,  Washington,  D.  C.  434.5m-690kc.  1000 
watts.    United  States  Navy  Dept.    Eastern. 

WAAF,  Chicago,  111.  325.9m-920kc.  500  watts. 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal.  Announcer, 
Carl  Ulrich.    Central.    Founded  May  22,  1922. 

WAAM,  Newark,  N.  J.  239.9m- 1250kc.  2000  watts 
day,  1000  watts  night.  I.  R.  Nelson  Company. 
Announcers,  Jack  Van  Riper,  James  Cosier. 
Eastern.      Founded   February,  1922. 

WAAT,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  280.2m- 1070kc.  300 
watts.  Bremer  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcer, 
J.  B.  Bayley.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Garden  State."    Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WAAW,  Omaha,  Nebr.  454.3m-660kc.  500  watts. 
Omaha  Grain  Exchange.  Announcer,  James 
Thompson.  Slogan,  "Pioneer  Market  Station 
of  the  West."    Founded  1921.    Central. 

WABC,  New  York,  N.  Y.  348.6m-860kc.  5000 
watts.    Atlantic  Broadcasting  Corp.    Eastern. 

WABI,  Bangor,  Me.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
First  Universalist  Church.  Slogan,  "The  Fine- 
Tree  Wave."  Announcer,  Prof.  W.  J.  Creamer, 
Jr.    Eastern.    Founded  1923. 

WABZ,  New  Orleans,  La.  249.9m- 1200kc.  100 
watts.  The  Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church. 
Announcer,  Charles  B.  Page.  Slogan,  "The 
Station  With  a  Message."  Central.  Founded 
January,  1924. 

WADC,  Akron,  Ohio.  227.1m-1320kc.  1000  watts. 
Allen  Theater  Broadcasting  Station.  An- 
nouncers, Geo.  Houston  and  Jerry  McKiernan. 
Eastern.     Founded  March,  1925. 

WAGM,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  228.9m-1310kc.  50 
watts.  Robert  L.  Miller.  Announcer,  Fred 
Stanton.  Slogan,  "The  Little  Station  With  the 
Big  Reputation."  Central.  Founded  Oct.  3, 
1925. 

WAIU,  Columbus,  Ohio.  468.5m-640kc.  500  watts. 
American  Insurance  Union.  Eastern.  Founded 
April,  1922. 

WAPI,  Birmingham,  Ala.  263m-1140kc.  5000  watts. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  University  of 
Alabama,  Alabama  College.  Manager,  Walter 
N.  Campbell.  Announcers,  Carroll  Gardner, 
Sam  Benton,  Howard  C.  Smith,  Kirtley  Brown. 
Installed  1922.    Central. 

WASH,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  236.1m-  1270kc.  500 
watts.  Wash  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers, 
Hugh  Hart,  Chas.  C.  Carpenter,  "Uncle 
Jerry."      Central.      Founded    March    13,    1925. 

WBAA,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind.  214.2m-1400kc.  500 
watts.    Purdue  University. 

WBAK,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  Announcer,  A.  E. 
Poorman.    Eastern.    Founded  1919. 

WBAL,  Baltimore,  Md.  282.8ra-1060kc.  10000 
watts.  Consolidated  Gas,  Elec.  Light  &  Power 
Co.  Director,  Frederick  R.  Huber.  Slogan, 
"The  Station  of  Good  Music."  Eastern. 
Founded  Nov.  1,  1925. 

WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  374.8m  -800kc.  50000 
watts.  Carter  Publications,  Inc.  Central. 
Founded  April,  1922. 

WBAX,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Announcer,  Earl  H.  Fine.  Slogan,  "We 
Burn  Anthracite  Xclusively."  Eastern. 
Founded  May,  1922. 

WBBC,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts. 
Brooklyn  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers, 
Andie  Baruch,  Leon  Sherman. 

WBBL,  Richmond,  Va.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Grace  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church.  Founded 
February,  1924. 

WBBM,  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Glenview).  389.4m- 
770kc.  25000  watts.  Atlass  Co.,  Inc.  Central. 
Founded  1922. 

WBBR,  Rossville,  N.  Y.  230.6m- 1300kc.  1000 
watts.  Peoples  Pulpit  Assn.  Announcer,  Vic- 
tor F.  Schmidt.    Eastern.    Founded  Febr.,  1924. 

WBBY,  Charleston,  S.  C.  249.9m- 1200kc.  75  watts. 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  Slogan,  "Seaport 
of  the  Southeast."    Eastern. 

WBBZ,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  C.  L.  Carrell.  Announcer,  Morton 
Harvey. 

WBCM,  Bay  City,  Mich.  212.6m-1410kc.  500 
watts.  Bay  City  Broadcasting  Assn.  An- 
nouncer, S.  F.  Northcott.  Eastern.  Founded 
June  15,  1925. 

WBIS,  Boston,  Mass.  243.8m-1230kc.  1000  watts. 
The  Shepard  Stores.  Announcer,  Grace  Law- 
rence.    Eastern.     Founded  Jan.  29,  1927. 

WBMS,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
WBMS  Broadcasting  Corp.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  Bergen  County."    Eastern. 

WBNY,  New  York,  N.  Y.  222.1m-1350kc.  250 
watts.  Baruchrome  Corp.  Eastern.  Founded 
1925. 

WBOQ,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  348.6m-860kc.  5000 
watts.    Atlantic  Broadcasting  Co. 

WBOW,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.     Banks  of  Wabash   Broadcasting  Assn. 

WBRC,  Birmingham,  Ala.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts. 
Birmingham  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  Dud 
Connolly.    Central.    Founded  May  18,  1925. 

WBRE,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.  Liberty  State  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Announcer,  Louis  G.  Baltimore.    Eastern. 

WBRL,  Tilton,  N.  H.  209.7m- 1430kc.  500  watts. 
Booth   Radio   Laboratories.    Eastern. 


WBSO,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  325.9m-920kc.  250 
watts.  Babson's  Statistical  Organization.  An- 
nouncer, Ross  Wood.  Eastern.  Founded  Jan- 
uary, 1927. 

WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts. 
Announcers,  Ralph  Rogers,  Walter  Haislip, 
Fritz  Hirsch.     Eastern. 

WBZ,  Springfield,  Mass.  302.8m-990kc.  15000 
watts.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Radio 
Station  of  New  England.  Announcers,  Aidan 
Redmond,  Howard  Petrie,  Wayne  Latham, 
Wallace  Streeter,  Gordon  Swan,  Malcolm  Mc- 
Cormick,  John  Clark,  Robert  Saudek.  In- 
stalled Sept.  19,  1921.    Eastern. 

WBZA,  Boston,  Mass.  302.8m-990kc.  500  watts. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Same  pro- 
grams as  WBZ. 

WCAC,  Mansfield,  Conn.  499.7m-600kc.  250  watts. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Announcer, 
Daniel  E.  Noble.  Slogan,  "From  the  Nutmeg 
State."j4  time  Eastern.    Founded  June,  1923. 

WCAD,  Canton,  N.  Y.  245.6m -1220kc.  500  watts. 
(1000  watts  6  am-6  pm.)  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity. Announcer,  Ward  C.  Priest.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  North  Country."  Eastern.  Founded 
Dec.  7,  1922. 

WCAE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  245.8m-1220kc.  500  watts. 
Gimbel  Brothers.    Eastern. 

WCAH,  Columbus,  Ohio.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Commercial  Radio  Service.  Eastern.  Founded 
April,  1921. 

WCAJ,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  508.2m -5?0kc.  500  watts. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.  Announcer, 
J.  C.  Jensen.    Founded  October,  1921.   Central. 

WCAL,  Northfield,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Dept.  of  Physics,  St.  Olaf  College. 
Announcer,  Hector  Skifter.  Slogan,  "The  Col- 
lege on  the  Hill."    Central.    Founded  1922. 

WCAM,  Camden,  N.  J.  234.2m- 1280kc.  500  watts. 
City  of  Camden.  Eastern.  Founded  Oct.  26,  1926. 

WCAO,  Baltimore,  Md.  499.7m-600kc.  250  watts. 
Mounmental  Radio,  Inc.   Founded  May  17,  1922. 

WCAP,  Ashbury  Park,  N.  J.  234.2m-1280kc.  500 
watts.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Announcer, 
Thomas  F.  Burley,  Jr.  Eastern.  Founded  July 
1,  1927. 

WCAT,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines. 
Announcer,  J.  O.  Kammerman.  Mountain. 
Founded  1920. 

WCAU,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (tr.  Byberry).  256.3m- 
1170kc.  10000  watts.  Universal  Broadcasting 
Co.  Announcer,  Stan  Lee  Broza.  Eastern. 
Founded  May,  1922. 

WCAX,  Burlington,  Vt.  249.9m -1200kc.  100  watts. 
University  of  Vermont.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
the  Green  Mountains."    Eastern. 

WCAZ,  Carthage,  III.  280.2m- 1070kc.  50  watts. 
Carthage  College.    Central. 

WCBA,  Allentown,  Pa.    208.2m-1440kc.    250  watts. 

B.  Bryan  Musselman.  Announcers,  Clarence 
Dreisbach,  Don  Rayburn,  Chas.  Melson.  East- 
ern. 

WCBD,  Zion,  111.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts.  Wil- 
bur Glenn  Voliva.  Announcer,  J.  H.  DePew. 
Slogan,  "Where  God  Rules,  Man  Prospers." 
Founded  May,  1923.    Central. 

WCBM,  Baltimore,  Md.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Baltimore  Broadcasting  Co.  Francis  Dice,  an- 
nouncer.   Eastern.    Founded  March  25,  1923. 

WCBS,  Springfield,  IU.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Harold  L.  Dewing,  Charles  H.  Messter.  Slo- 
gan, "Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Central. 
Founded  April  8,   1923. 

WCCO,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.  (tr.  at  Anoka). 
370.2m-810kc.  7500  watts.  Northwestern 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  A.  J.  Snyder, 
K.  C.  Titus,  A.  B.  Sheehan,  K.  W.  Husted, 
F.  F.  Laws.  Slogan,  "Service  to  the  North- 
west."   Founded  Oct.  1,  1924.    Central. 

WCDA,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Cliffside  Park, 
N.  J.).  222.1m-1350kc.  250  watts.  Italian  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  Co. 

WCFL,  Chicago,  111.  309.1m-970kc.  1500  watts. 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  Announcer, 
Henry  Parks.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Farmer 
and  Labor."    Central. 

WCGU,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500 
watts.    U.  S.  Broadcast  Corp.    Eastern. 

WCHS,  Portland,  Me.  319m-940kc.  500  watts. 
Congress   Square   Hotel   Co. 

WCKY,  Covington,  Ky.  202.1m-1480kc.  5000 
watts.     L.  B.  Wilson,  Inc. 

WCLO,  Kenosha,  Wis.    249.9m-1200kc.    100  watts. 

C.  E.  Whitmore.  Announcer,  James  Boutelle. 
Founded  Aug.  4,  1925.    Central. 

WCLS  Joliet,  111.  228.9m -1310kc.  100  watts. 
WCLS,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Will  County's  Largest 
Store."    Central.    Founded  June,  1925. 

WCMA,  Culver,  Ind.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts. 
Culver  Military  Academy.  Announcer,  C.  F. 
McKinney.    Central.    Founded  1925. 

WCOA,  Pensacola,  Fla.  267.7m-1120kc.  500  watts. 
Municipal  Broadcasting  Station.  Announcer, 
John  E.  Frenkel.  Slogan,  "Wonderful  City  of 
Advantages."    Central.    Founded  Febr.  2,  1927. 

WCOC,  Meridian,  Miss.  340.7m-880kc.  1000  watts 
daytime,  500  watts  night.  Mississippi  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  T.  C.  Billups. 
Slogan,  "Down  in  the  Old  Magnolia  State." 
Central.     Founded   Febr.  26,   1927. 

WCOD,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Norman  R.  Hoffman.  Eastern.  Opened  Sept. 
30,  1925. 

WCOH,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  247.8m -1210kc.  100  watts. 
Westchester  Broadcasting  Corp. 

WCRW,  Chicago,  111.  247.8m -I210kc.  100  watts. 
Clinton  R.  White.  Announcers,  Fred  K.  Wes- 
ton, Al  John,  Miss  Josephine.  Slogan,  "For 
Your  Entertainment."  Central.  Founded 
May,  1926. 


WCSH,  Portland,  Me.  (tr.  Portland).  319m-940kc, 
500  watts.  Congress  Square  Hotel.  Slogan, 
"Sunrise  Gateway  of  America."  Announcer, 
L.  T.   Pitman.    Eastern.    Founded  June,  1925. 

WCSO,  Springfield,  Ohio.  206.8m-1450kc.  500 
watts.  Wittenberg  College.  Announcers,  Char- 
lotte Johns,  Lester  Crawl,  James  Thrasher. 
Eastern.     Founded  December,  1921. 

WDAE,  Tampa,  Fla.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts. 
Tampa  Daily  Times.  Announcer,  Bruce  Lum. 
Slogan,  "Florida's  Most  Reliable  Station." 
Eastern.    Founded  1921. 

WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  491.5m-610kc.  1000 
watts.  Kansas  City  Star.  Announcer,  H.  Dean 
Fitzer.  Club,  "Nighthawks."  Founded  June 
5,  1922.    Central. 

WDAG,  Amarillo,  Texas.  212.6m-1410kc.  250 
watts.  J.  Laurence  Martin.  Central.  Founded 
May  16,  1922. 

WDAH,  El  Paso,  Texas.  228.9m-  1310kc.  100  watts. 
Eagle  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.    Mountain. 

WDAY,  Fargo,  N.  D.  234.2m-1280kc.  1000  watts. 
WDAY,  Lie.  Announcer,  Earl  Reineke.  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  May,  1922. 

WDBJ,  Roanoke,  Va.  322.4m-930kc.  500  watts 
daytime,  250  watts  night.  Richardson  Way- 
land  Elec.  Corp.  Announcers,  J.  V.  Huffman, 
C.  E.  Stone,  Hermon  P.  Black,  R.  P.  Jordan. 
Slogan,  "Roanoke  Down  in  Old  Virginia." 
Eastern.    Founded  May,  1924. 

WDBO,  Orlando,  Fla.  483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts. 
Orlando  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcer,  K.  W. 
Skelton.  Slogan,  "Down  Where  the  Oranges 
Grow."    Founded  1921.    Eastern. 

WDEL,  Wilmington,  Del.  267.7m -1120kc.  250 
watts  night,  350  day.  WDEL,  Inc.  Eastern. 
Founded  1922. 

WDGY,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  254.1m-1180kc.  1000 
watts.  Dr.  George  Young.  Central.  Founded 
1923. 

WDOD,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  234.2m -1280kc.  2500 
watts  daytime,  1000  watts  night.  Chattanooga 
Radio  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer,  Frank  S.  Lane. 
Central.    Founded  1925. 

WDRC,  New  Haven,  Conn.  225.4m -1330kc.  1000 
watts.  Doolittle  Radio  Corp.  Announcer,  W. 
B.  Haase.    Eastern.  Founded  December,  1922. 

WDSU,  New  Orleans,  La.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Slogan,  "Second  Port  U.  S.  A."  An- 
nouncers, Jack  Hollidav,  C.  Chick  Owens, 
Uncle  Mack,  P.  K.  Ewing,  Joseph  H.  Uhalt. 
Est.  July,  1923. 

WDWF,  Cranston,  R.  I.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Dutee  W.  Flint,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Community 
Service."    Eastern. 

WDZ,  Tuscola,  111.  280.2m -1070kc.  100  watts. 
James  L.  Bush.   Central.   Founded  March,  1921. 

WEAF,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Bellmore). 
454.3m-660kc.  50000  watts.  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Inc.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  to  the 
Millions."    Eastern.    Founded  July  25,  1922. 

WEAI,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  236.1m-1270kc.  500  watts 
daytime.     Cornell   University. 

WEAN,  Providence,  R.  I.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts, 
daytime.  The  Shepard  Stores.  Announcers, 
Edmund  Cashman,  Fred  Long,  James  Cairn, 
June  Abbott,  Jane  Day,  Beau  Brummel.  Slo- 
gan, "We  Entertain  a  Nation."  Eastern. 
Founded  1922. 

WEAO,  Columbus,  Ohio.  526m-570kc.  750  watts. 
Ohio  State  University.  Announcer,  Robert 
Coleman.    Eastern.    Founded  1922. 

WEAR,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  280.2m-1070kc.  1000 
watts.  WTAM-WEAR,  Inc.  Eastern.  Opened 
Jan.  15,  1926. 

WEBC,  Superior,  Wis.,  Duluth,  Minn.  234.2m- 
1280kc.  1000  watts.  Head-of-the-Lakes  Broad- 
casting Co.  Announcer,  Sam  Kiley.  Slogan, 
"At  the  Head  of  the  Lakes."  Central. 
Founded  1924. 

WEBE,  Cambridge,  Ohio.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Roy  W.  Waller.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Southeastern  Ohio."  Eastern.  Founded  July, 
1924. 

WEBQ,  Harrisburg,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Announcers,  Dr. 
H.  J.  Raley  and  Inglis  M.  Taylor.  Slogan, 
"The  Voice  From  Egypt."  Central.  Founded 
Sept.  1,  1923. 

WEBR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  228.9m-1310kc.  200  watts. 
H.  H.  Howell.  Announcers,  E.  J.  Hinckley, 
Lowell  Kitchen.  Slogan,  "We  Extend  Buffalo's 
Regards."    Eastern.    Founded  Oct.  8,  1924. 

WEBW,  Beloit,  Wis.  499.7m-600kc.  350  watts. 
Beloit  College.    Central.    Founded  Oct.  26,  1924. 

WEDC,  Chicago,  111.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100  watts. 
Emil  Denemark  Broadcasting  Station.    Central. 

WEDH,  Erie,  Pa.  211.1m-1420kc.  30  watts.  Erie 
Dispatch-Herald. 

WEEI,  Boston,  Mass.  508.2m-590kc.  1000  watts. 
Edison  Electric  Bluminating  Company.  An- 
nouncers, Robert  Burlen,  Carlton  H.  Dicker- 
man,  Edward  Gisburne,  Frederick  Hawkins. 
Slogan,  "The  Friendly  Voice."  Eastern. 
Founded  Sept.  29,  1924,  succeeding  WTAT. 

WEHC,  Emory,  Va.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts, 
Emory  &  Henry  College. 

WEHS,  Evanston,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Victor  C.  Carlson.  Announcer,  Jessie  Robin- 
son.   Central.    Founded  February,  1924. 

WELK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  218.9m-1370kc.  100 
watts.  Howard  R.  Miller.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Elks."   Eastern.    Founded  June,  1922. 

The  balance  of  the  Log  and  Call  Book 
of  American  stations  will  appear  in 
the  February  issue  of  Radio  Digest 
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(^anada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Foreign  Stations 


Canada 

CFAC,    Calgary,   Alta.,    Can.     434.5m-690kc.     500 

watts.      Calgary    Herald.      Announcer,     Fred 

Carleton. 
CFBO,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Can.     337.1m-890kc.     SO 

watts. 
CFCA,    Toronto,    Ont.,    Can.     357.1m-840kc.      500 

watts.    Toronto  Star.    Announcer,  Gordon  W. 

McClain.    Eastern.    Founded  March,  1922. 
CFCF,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can.    291.1m- 1030kc.    1650 

watts.    Canadian  Marconi  Co.    Announcers,  W. 

Dundas    Simpson,    R.    K.    Paul.     French   an- 
nouncer, C.  A.  Charlebois.    Eastern. 
CFCH,    Iroquois   Falls,    Ont.     500m-599.6kc.     250 

watts.   Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
CFCN,   Calgary,   Alta.,   Can.    434.5m-690kc.     1800 

watts.      Western    Broadcasting    Co.     Slogan, 

"Voice  of  the  Prairies."    Mountain. 
CFCO,   Chatham,   Ont.    247.8m-1210kc.    50  watts. 

Western  Ontario   "Better  Radio"   Club.    Slo- 
gan, "Coming  from  Chatham,  Ontario." 
CFCT,  Victoria,   B.  C,  Can.     476.2m-630kc.     500 

watts.    The  Victoria  Broadcasting  Assn.    An- 
nouncer, Cliff  Deaville. 
CFCY,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I,    312.3m-960kc.    250 

watts.   Island  Radio  Co. 
CFGC,  Brantford,  Ont.    296.9m.    50  watts. 
CFJC,  Kamloops,  B.  C.    267.7m-1120kc.    15  watts. 

N.  S.  Dalgleish  and  Sons,  Weller  and  Weller. 
CFLC,    Prescott,    Ont.,    Can.     297m-1010kc.     50 

watts. 
CFMC,   Kingston,   Ont.,   Can.    267.7m-1120kc.    20 

watts.    Monarch  Battery  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
CFNB,    Fredericton,    N.    B.     247.8m- 1210kc.      50 

watts.    James  S.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.    Atlantic. 
CFQC.  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Can.    329.5m-910kc.    500 

watts.    The   Electric  Shop,   Ltd.    Announcer, 

Stan  Clifton.    Slogan,  "The  Hub  City  of  the 

West    Where    No.    1    Northern    Hard   Wheat 

Grows."    Mountain. 
CFRB,   Toronto,   Ont.    312.3m-960kc.    4000  watts. 

Rogers     Majestic     Corp.,     Ltd.      Announcer, 

Charles  Shearer.    Slogan,  "Just  Plug  In,  Then 

Tune  In."    Eastern. 
CFRC,   Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.    267.7m-1120kc.    500 

watts.   Queen's  University,  Inc.   Oct.,  1923. 
CHCA,   Calgary,  Alta.    434.5m-690kc.     500  watts. 

The  Western  Farmer,  Ltd.    Announcer,  D.  E, 

Daniel.    Sun,  5-6  pm. 
CHCK,    Charlottetown,  P.   E.   I.,   Can.     312.5m- 

960kc.    30  watts. 
CHCS,    Hamilton,    Ont.,    Can.     34O.7m-880kc.     10 

watts.    Hamilton  Spectator. 
CHCT,  Red  Deer,  Alta.   356.8m-840kc.    1000  watts. 

Messrs.  G.  F.  Tull  and  Ardern,  Ltd. 
CHGS,  Summerside,  P.  E.  I.     267.9m-1120kc.     25 

watts.    R.  T.  Holman,  Ltd.    Atlantic. 
CHMA,  Edmonton,  Alta.  517.2m-580kc.  250  watts. 

Christian    &    Missionary   Alliance.     Mountain. 
CHML,  Mount  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.   340.7m -880kc. 

50  watts.    Maple  Leaf  Radio  Co.    Eastern. 
CHNC,    Toronto,    Can.     356.9m -840kc.     500   watts. 

Toronto  Radio  Research  society. 
CHNS,  Halifax,  N.  S.     322.6m-930kc.     500  watts. 

Herald,  Ltd.    Slogan,  "At  Halifax,  N.  S.    The 

Front   Door  of   Canada — Always   Open."    At- 
lantic.   Founded  May  12,  1926. 
CHRC,  Quebec,  Que.    340.7m-880kc.    25  watts.    E. 

Fontaine. 
CHWC,   Regina,    Sask.,    Can.     312.3m-960kc.     500 

watts.    R.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Ltd.    Moun- 
tain. 
CHWG,  Pilot  Butte,  Sask.,  Can.     247.9m-1210kc. 

500  watts. 
CHWK,    Chilliwack,    B.    C,    Can.     247.8m-1210kc. 

5  watts.     Chilliwack  Broadcasting  Co.,  Ltd. 
CHYC,    Montreal,    Que.,    Can.      411m-730kc.      500 

watts. 
CJBR,    Regina,    Sask.     312.3m-960kc.     500   watts. 

Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Wheat  Producers, 

Ltd. 
CJCA,   Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can.    516.9m-580kc.    500 

watts.     Edmonton    Journal,    Ltd.     Announcer, 

R.     A.    Rice.      Slogan,     "Altogether    for    the 

Journal."    Mountain. 
CJCB,    Sydney,    N.    S.,    Can.     340.9m-880kc.     50 

watts. 
CJCJ,    Calgary,    Alta.     434.5m-690kc.     500   watts. 

The  Albertan  Pub.  Co.,   Ltd.    Announcer,  D. 

E.  Daniel. 
CJCR,  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  Can.    356.8m-840kc.    1000 

watts.    The  North  American  Collieries,  Ltd. 
CJGC,  London,  Ont.,  Can.   329.7m-910kc.   500  watts. 

London  Free  Press.     Eastern. 
CJGX,   Yorkton,  Sask.    475.9m-630kc.    500  watts. 

The  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.    Central. 
CJHS,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Can.     329.7m-910kc.     250 

watts. 
CJOC,  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  Can.    267.9m-1120kc.    50 

watts. 
CJOR,  Sea  Island,  B.  C.   291.1m-1030kc.    50  watts. 

G.  C.  Chandler. 
CJRM,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  499.7m-600kc.  500  watts. 

James  Richardson  &  Sons,  Ltd.    Mountain. 
CJRW,  Fleming,  Sask.,  Can.     499.7m-600kc.     1000 

watts.    James  Richardson  &  Sons,  Ltd.    Cen- 
tral. 
CJRX,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can.     25.6m.    2000  watts. 

lames   Richardson   &   Sons,   Ltd,     Central. 
CJSC,   Toronto,   Can.     434.5m-690kc.     5000   watts. 

The  Evening  Telegram. 
CJWC,  Saskatoon,  Sask.    329.5m-910kc.    250  watts. 

Radio  Service,  Ltd. 
CKCI,    Quebec.    Que.     340.7m-880kc.      25    watts. 

Le  Soleil,  Ltd. 


CKAC,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  20000 
watts.  La  Presse.  Announcer,  Arthur  Du- 
pont.    Eastern. 

CKCD,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  50 
watts.  Vancouver  Daily  Province.  Announcer, 
W.  G.  Hassell.  Slogan,  "Canada's  Western 
Gateway."    Pacific. 

CKCI,  Quebec,  Que.  340.7m-880kc.  25  watts. 
Le  Soleil,  Ltd. 

CKCK.  Regina,  Sask.,  Can.  312.3m-960kc.  500 
watts.  Leader- Post  Pub.  Co.  Slogan,  "The 
Paper  With  the  Western  Viewpoint."  An- 
nouncer, A.  W.  Hooper.  "The  Queen  City  of 
the  West."    Mountain. 

CKCL,  Toronto,  Can.  517.2m -580kc.  500  watts. 
Dominion  Battery  Co.,  Ltd.  Eastern.  Founded 
May  5,  1925. 

CKCO,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.  434.5m-690kc.  100 
watts.  Dr.  G.  M.  Geldert  (Ottawa  Radio 
Assn.).  Announcer,  Dr.  O.  K.  Gibson.  Slo- 
gans, "Ottawa's  Radio  Voice,"  "The  Com- 
munity Voice  of  Canada's  Capitol."  Eastern. 
Founded  March,  1924. 

CKCR,  St.  George,  Ont.,  Can.  297m-999kc.  50 
watts.    John  Patterson. 

CKCV,  Quebec,  P.  Q.  340.7m -880kc.  50  watts. 
G.  A.  Vandry. 

CKFC,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can.  410.7m-730kc.  50 
watts.    Chalmers  United  Church. 

CKGW,  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  Can.  434.8m-690kc. 
5000  watts.    Gooderman  &  Worts,  Ltd.    Daily. 

CKLC.  Red  Deer,  Alta.  356.8m-840kc.  1000  watts. 
Alberta  Pacific  Grain  Ct.,  Ltd.    Mountain. 

CKMC,  Cobalt,  Ont.  247.8m-1210kc.  5  watts. 
R.  L.  MacAdam. 

CKMO,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can.  411m-730kc.  50 
watts. 

CKNC,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  516.9m-580kc.  500 
watts.  Eveready  Battery  Station.  Announcers, 
Gordon  Calder,  Ernest  Bushnell,  Rupert  Lucas, 
Charles  Jennings.  Eastern.  Founded  May  2, 
1924. 

CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.  340.9m-880kc.  100 
watts.  Wentworth,  Radio  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Announcer,  L.  Moore.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Hamilton.      Eastern. 

CKOW,  Scarboro  Station,  Ont.  291.1m-1030kc. 
500  watts.    Nestle's  Food  Co.  of  Canada. 

CKPC,  Preston,  Ont.  247.8m-1210kc.  10  watts. 
Wallace  Russ.  Announcer,  Jas.  Newell.  East- 
ern. 

CKPR,  Midland,  Ont.  267.7m-1120kc.  50  watts. 
Midland  Broadcasting  Station.  E.  O.  Swan. 
Slogan,  "Voice  of  Canada's  Northland."  East- 
ern. 

CKSH,  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.  Q.  297m-1010kc.  50 
watts.  Temporarily  using  296.9m- 101  Okc.  50 
watts.     City  of  St.  Hyacinthe. 

CKUA,  Edmonton,  Alta.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts. 
U.  of  Alberta.  Announcer,  Harold  P.  Brown. 
Mountain. 

CKWX,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  410.7m-730kc.  100  watts. 
Sparks  Company.  Announcer,  H.  W.  Paulson. 
Pacific. 

CKX,  Brandon,  Man.,  Can.  S55.6m-540kc.  500  watts. 

CKY,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can.  384.4m-780kc.  5000 
watts.  Manitoba  Tel.  System.  Announcer, 
F.  E.  Rutland.  Slogan,  "Manitoba's  Own  Sta- 
tion."   Central. 

CNRA,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Can.  475.9m-630kc.  500 
watts.  Canadian  National  Railways.  An- 
nouncer, W.  E.  Powell.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  the 
Maritimes."    Started  Nov.  8,  1924. 

CNRC,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Can.  434.5m-690kc.  500 
watts.     Canadian  National   Railways.     Moun- 

CNRD,  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  Can.    3S7.1m-840  kc. 

CNRE,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can.  516.9m-580kc.  500 
watts.  Canadian  National  Railways.  Moun- 
tain. 

CNRL,  London,  Ont.,  Can.  329.7m-910kc.  500  watts. 

CNRM,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.  410.7m  -730kc.  1200 
watts.  Canadian  National  Railways.  An- 
nouncers, J.  S.  McArthur,  W.  Y.  George,  A. 
J.  Black,  W.  H.  Chodat.    Eastern. 

CNRO,  Ottawa,  Can.  500m-600kc.  500  watts. 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Announcer,  A. 
W.  Ryan.    Eastern.    On  the  air  Fehr.  27,  1924. 

CNRQ,  Quebec  City,  Can.  340.7m-8S0kc.  50  watts. 
C.  N.   R.    Eastern. 

CNRR,  Regina,  Sask.,  Can.  312.3m-960kc,  500 
watts.  Canadian  National  Railways.  Moun- 
tain. 

CNRS,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Can.  329.5m  -910kc  500 
watts.  Canadian  National  Railways.  Moun- 
tain. 

CNRT,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  356.9m-840kc.  500 
watts.  Canadian  National  Riahvays.  Eastern. 
First  broadcast  May   16.   1924. 

CNRV,  Vancouver,  Can.  291.1m-1030kc.  500  watts. 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Announcer,  G. 
A.  Wright.    Pacific. 

CNRW,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can.  384.4m-7S0kc.  5000 
watts.  Canadian  National  Railways.  An- 
nouncer,  R.   H.   Roberts.    Central. 

CNRX,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  434m-690kc  5000 
watts. 

Cuba 

CMC,  Havana,  Cuba.  337m -840kc.  500  watts.  Cu- 
ban   Telephone    Co.     International    Tel.    and 

Telcg.    Corp.     Eastern. 
CMI,    Havana.    Cuba.     376.6m-797kc.     500   watts. 

lnstituto  Provincial. 
2FG,    Hershey,    Cuba.     226m-999.4kc.     20    watts. 

Alberto  A.   Fcrrera. 


2HP      Havana,    Cuba.     205m-1460kc.     200    watts. 

Cristina   W.  Vda.    Crucet. 
2JF,    Marianao,    Cuba.      252m-1190kc.      15    watts. 

Jose  L.   Ferriol. 
2JL,    Marianao,    Cuba.     249m-1020kc.     714    watts. 

Jose  Leiro. 
2MA,    Marianao,    Cuba.     278m-1079kc.      50   watts. 

Modesto  Alvarez. 
20K,  Havana,  Cuba.   360m-833kc.    100  watts.    Mark) 

Garcia  Yelez. 
2RK,  Havana,  Cuba.  326m-920kc.  50  watts.  Raoul 

Karman.    Casa  De  La  Porte. 
2UF,    Havana,    Cuba.      228m-1324kc.      100    watts. 

Roberto  E.  Ramirez. 
2XA,    Havana,    Cuba.     230m-1300kc.     200    watts. 

Lecuonia   Music  Co. 
2XX,    Marianao,    Cuba.     225m-1333kc.      10   watts. 

Antonio  A.   Ginard. 
5EV,  Colon,  Cuba.    360m-833kc.    100  watts.    Leo- 

poldo  V.  Figueroa.    Sun,  9-11  pm.    Eastern. 
6BY,   Cienfuegos,  Cuba.    260m-1153kc.    200  watts. 

Jose  Ganduxe. 
6EV,    Caibarien,    Cuba.     250m-1200kc.     50    watts. 

Maria  Josefa  Alvarez. 
6HS,  S.  La  Grande,  Cuba.   200m-1500kc.    10  watts. 

Santiago  Ventura. 
6KP,    Sancti    Spiritus,    Cuba.      280m-1071kc.      20 

watts.     Antonio   Galguera. 
6KW,    Tuinucu,    Cuba.      368m-815kc.     100   watts. 

Frank  H.   Jones.     Slogan,   "If  You  Hear  the 

Koo  of  the   Cuckoo   You  Are  in  Tune   With 

Tuinucu."    Eastern. 
6LO,    Caibarien,    Cuba.     325m-920kc.     250    watts. 

Manuel  A.  Alvarez. 
6YR,   Camajuani,    Cuba.    200m-1500kc     20  watts. 

Diege  Iborra. 
7AZ,    Camaguey,    Cuba.    225m-1333kc.     10  watts. 

Pedro  Nogueras. 
HHK,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti.    361.2ni-830kc.     1000 

watts. 

Mexico 

Mexico  has  adopted  the  letter  X  as  its  national 

prefix  to  all  broadcast  call  letters.    This  makes  it 

more  simple  to  distinguish  Mexican  stations  from 

those   of   Cuba   and   Canada,   where   the  letter   C 

continues  in  force. 

XFF,   Chihuahua,    Mex.     325m-900kc.     250   watts. 

XEA,  Guadelajara,  Mex.    250m-1199kc.     100  watts. 

XFC,  Jalapa,  Mex.     475m.     350  watts. 

XES,  Cabo  Lerdo,  Mex.    250m-1199kc.     250  watts. 

XEY,  Merida,  Mex.     548.6m.     100  watts. 

XEB,  Mexico  City,  Mex.  450m-666.3kc.  1000 
watts. 

XEN,  Mexico  City,  Mex.  410m-731.3kc.  1000  watts. 

XEX,  Mexico  City,  Mex.  325m-900kc.  250  watts. 
Excelsior  and  Revista  de  Revistas.  Announcer, 
Rafael  Hermandez  dez  Dominguez.  Slogan, 
"Land  of  the  Aztecs."     Mexican. 

XFG,  Mexico  City,  Mex.  470m-637.9kc.  2000 
watts. 

XFI,  Mexico  City,  Mex.     507m.     1000  watts. 

XFX,  Mexico  City,  Mex.    357m-848kc,    500  watts. 

XEH,  Monterrey,  Mex.  311m-964kc.  100  watts. 
Tarnava  y  Cia.  Slogan,  "The  Industrial  Cen- 
ter of  the  Mexican  Republic."  Daily,  7:55- 
8:15.  Mon.,  Sat.,  S-9  pm.  Wed.,  Sun.,  8:30-10 
pm.     Mexican. 

XEI,  Morelia,  Mex.    300m-999.4kc.     100  watts. 

XEF,  Oaxaca,  Mex.  265m-1110kc.  100  watts. 
Federico  Zorrilla.  "The  Voice  From  South  of 
Mexico."     Mexican. 

XEE,  Pueblo,  Mex.     312m-960kc.     100  watts. 

Philippine  Islands 

KZ1B,   Manila,   P.   I.    260m-1153kc.     20   watts.     I. 

Beck,  Inc. 
KZRQ,    Manila,    P.    I.     413m-726kc     1000   watts. 

Radio  Corp.  of  the  Philippines. 

Salvador 

AQM,  Salvador.   482m.  500  watts. 

Reader's  Asiatic  Log 

Radio  Digest  is  indebted  to  Frank  A.  Johnson. 
317  West  Englewood  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the 
following  list  of  Asiatic  stations.  Mr.  Johnson 
received  the  list  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  for  con- 
firmation of  1)X  programs  he  had  tuned  in  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  world  in  Chicago. 

Wave 
Station  Watts      Length 

Peiping    COPK  100  315 

Tientsin    COTN  500  4S0 

Mukden    COMK  2,000  425 

Harbin    COHB  1.000  445 

Shanghai    KRC  150 

Shanghai    SSC  SO  370 

ai    NKS  SIS 

Shanghai    KSMS 

Nanking    XGZ  500 

Hanchow    XGY  MS 

Hongkoni!     SHK  ISO 

Tokyo    ..  JOAK  10.000  345 

Osaka    JOBK  10.000 

Nagoya    JOCK  10.000  370 

Heijyo    JODK  1,000  360 

Hiroshima   JOFK  10,000 

Kumamoto   JOGK  10.000  3S>) 

Sendai    JOHK  10.000 

Sapporo    JOIK  10.000                ,?61 

Talhoku   JFAK  1.000 

Dairen  JQAK.  500 

Vladivostok    RL2»  1.54X1               4S0 

Manila    KZRM  1.000             41.1 

India     7CA  5.000 
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"General   Crook's   orders  to  overtake 

you,    sir,"    announced    the    breathless 

orderly,   "the  Ogallalla  chiefs  are  to 

come  in  for  a  parley." 


The  First  Call 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

attending  the  war  party's  return;  the 
thud-thud  of  ponies  hoofs,  the  label  of 
voices,  the  incessant  rushing  to  and  fro 
of  moccasined  feet.  Old  Spotted  Horse 
came  in  again.  His  youngest  squaw  fol- 
lowed. While  he  sat  cross-legged,  she 
kindled  the  fire  in  the  center  of  the  tepee 
and  prepared  his  meal.  And  presently  he 
ate,  but  he  said  no  word  to  the  two  white 
men,  nor  did  the  squaw  bring  them  food. 
The  time  went  by.  Evening  came.  One 
after  another  the  leaders  entered  the 
lodge,  the  chiefs  and  the  old  men  of  the 
council.  Flames  leaped  outside;  their 
glare  fell  through  the  entrance  and  with 
it  came  the  Hyah!  Hyah!  Hyah!  of  the 
warriors. 

"They  are  dance  the  scalp  dance," 
Pete  whispered. 

And  while  the  naked  figures  circled 
around  the  fire  out  there,  three  of  them 
bearing  on  the  coup  sticks  the  bloody 
scalps  of  troopers  which  they  had  taken, 
repeating  in  fierce  and  violent  panto- 
mime the  story  of  the  taking  of  those 
shreds  of  flesh,  the  leaders  began  their 
council  within  the  lodge.  The  pipe  went 
from  hand  to  hand;  they  made  no  offer 
to  pass  it  to  Pete  or  Jess. 

\  SQUAW  came  forth  out  of  the  shad- 
A-  ows  and  dropped  some  bits  of  fat 
upon  the  little  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
tepee.  The  flames  sprang  up.  The 
wavering  light  revealed  the  faces  of 
Spotted  Horse  and  his  companions — 
lean  faces,  dark  as  old  copper,  with 
straight  thin  lips,  with  glittering  dark 
eyes  which  never  met  the  eyes  of  Jess 
or  Pete  Le  Seur  now.  It  fell  upon  a 
huddle  of  fierce  faces,  packed  closely 
just  outside  the  slitted  doorway;  malig- 
nant faces  of  old  squaws  with  the  blood 
thirst  in  their  eyes  and  writhing  lips. 

The  flames  died  down  and  the  whole 
picture  was  obscured.  The  shrill  Hyah! 
Hyah!  Hyah!  of  the  dancers  swelled 
louder;  there  came  the  wild  shriek  of  a 
mourner  lamenting  her  dead  warrior 
in  the  outer  darkness.  The  squaw 
emerged  from  the  shadows  and  dropped 
more  bits_  of  fat  upon  the  coals._  The 
audience  in  the   doorway  broke  into  a. 


shrill  bedlam. 

"What  is  it  those  squaws  want?"  Jess 
asked  the  half  breed. 

"They  are  want  me  an'  you."  Pete's 
voice  was  shaking.  "They  are  want  to 
'ave  some  fon  weeth  os." 

"All  right."  Jess  set  his  square  jaw. 
"We  ain't  invited  to  this  council,  but 
we're  going  to  open  it."  He  rose  to  his 
feet.  The  firelight  showed  the  streak 
of  dried  blood  upon  his  face;  his  eyes 
were  on  old  Spotted  Horse;  they  were 
serene.  It  was  as  if  he  did  not  hear  the 
yelling  of  the  scalp  dance,  as  if  the 
shrieks  of  the  squaws  had  never  reached 
his  ears;  his  voice  was  steady,  undis- 
turbed. He  was  telling  the  members  of 
the  council  how  glad  he  was  that  he  was 
here;  how  glad  Pete  was  to  be  among 
them.  The  little  half  breed  translated 
the  lie  solemnly,  with  many  gestures. 
Then  Jess  went  on. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Ogallallas 
that  we  are  here."  One  of  the  squaws 
sprang  through  the  doorway  and  struck 
him  from  behind  with  a  flaming  billet 
of  pitch  pine.  He  did  not  turn  his  head. 
His  voice  remained  '  unchanged.  "The 
chiefs  are  wise  men.  They  understand 
that  if  they  did  not  have  us  among  them 
now,  the  soldiers  of  the  white  man  would 
drive  their  people  from  these  mountains; 
their  young  men  would  die  in  battle  and 
the  squaws  could  find  no  food  to  cook. 
Then,  when  the  snow  began  to  fly  and 
the  children  and  the  old  men  were 
dying  of  hunger,  the  Ogallallas  would 
ask  for  peace.  And  nothing  good  would 
come  to  them." 

He  remained  motionless  while  Pete 
repeated  the  words  and  the  audience 
outside  howled  their  demand  for  the  two 
prisoners.  When  the  half  breed  had 
dona  speaking,  he  resumed: 

"This  will  not  be.  For  in  the  morning 
■the  chiefs  will  send  us  to  the  trading 
post,  where  the  Old  Grey  Fox  is  waiting 
with  his  soldiers.  And  we  will  tell  him 
now  how  the  Ogallallas  were  ready  to 
go  back  to  their  reservation  when  this 
thing  happened.  We  will  tell  him  the 
things  which  the  chiefs  have  told  us  in 
council.  Then  General  Crook  will  ar- 
range for  a  big  talk  with  the  chiefs,  so 
that  he  can  send  word  of  these  things  to 
Washington  and  the  Indians  will  get 
back  their  lands." 


HE  PAUSED  and  while  Pete  wa 
translating  he  watched  the  face  of 
old  Spotted  Horse.  For  the  first  time 
the  beady  eyes  met  his  own.  An  in- 
stant and  then  they  shifted.  But  Jess 
breathed  more  freely.  Now  one  of  the 
younger  chiefs  was  on  his  feet. 

"'E  says,"  Pete's  voice  faltered; 
"Thees'  ees  dam  fool  talk  you  mak'.  'E 
says  five  warriors  ees  get  keel.  Han 
'ere  ees  two  w'ite  mans  to  keel  for  pay. 
Eet  looks  dam  bad,  Jess." 

"Listen,"  Jess  bade  him  quietly,  "take 
care  you  tell  this  to  them  just  as  I  do." 
He  turned  his  eyes  on  Spotted  Horse 
again  and  he  smiled. 

"There  is  a  story  which  my  people 
tell.  This  is  the  way  it  goes.  One  time 
there  was  a  white  man  and  he  was  a  fool. 
He  had  a  goose  and  it  laid  eggs  of  gold. 
So  that  white  man  had  treasure  every 
day.  But  one  day  he  got  angry  at  the 
goose  because  it  did  something  he  did 
not  like;  and  he  chopped  its  head  off. 
And  after  that  the  white  man  lived  in 
want,  without  enough  to  eat,  without 
good  clothes  to  wear.  Some  of  the 
young  men  of  the  Ogallallas  are  like 
this  man  in  the  story  which  my  people 
tell.  But  the  chiefs  are  wise.  They 
know  their  people  are  angry  now  and 
do  not  stop  to  think.  They  will  not  let 
them  do  the  foolish  thing  this  white 
man  did." 

While  Pete  was  interpreting  Jess  saw 
the  face  of  Spotted  Horse  change;  the 
beady  eyes  were  twinkling.  Grunts 
came  from  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil.   Then  the  old  chief  spoke. 

"  'E  says,"  Pete  made  the  translation 
with  swift  eagerness,  "E'es  good  story. 
But  the  Injuns  got  two  goose.  I  dunno 
wot  he  mins." 

As  to  that  meaning  the  two  of  them 
were  still  in  doubt  when  they  rode  away 
from  the  village  of  the  Ogallallas  the 
next  morning  with  Spotted  Horse  and 
a  dozen  warriors.  But  when  they 
reached  the  last  ridge  of  the  mountains 
overlooking  the  valley  where  the  trading 
post  stood  among  the  sage  clumps,  they 
were  enlightened. 

"'E  says  you  weel  ride  in  han'  mak' 
talk  weeth  Crook.  I  weel  stay  'ere. 
Eef  you  bring  back  good  news  they 
weel  let  me  go  then."  Pete's  eyes  were 
pathetic  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
arm  of  his  companion.  "You  don'  t'row 
me  down,  Jess?" 

"I'll  be  back  before  evening,"  Jess 
answered  quietly. 

rPHE  RANKS  of  Sibley  tents  were 
■*-  gleaming  in  the  sunshine  when  Jess 
rode  into  <  the  settlement.  The  dirt 
roofed  cabins  had  never  looked  so  good 
to  him  as  they  did  that  morning.  There 
was  something  in  the  sight  of  white 
faces  which  made  him  breathe  more 
deeply.  It  was  as  if  he  had  awakened 
from  a  bad  dream  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  securities  of  everyday 
existence.  The  first  man  whom  he  met 
was  MacLeod. 

"I  never  looked  to  see  you  again, 
Jess,"  the  trader  said;  then,  as  if  it 
were  an  afterthought,  "Pete  get  killed?" 

"He  was  alive  this  morning."  Jess 
told  the  story  in  a  few  brief  words,  and 
wound  it  up  with  the  question,  "Where's 
Crook?" 

"Dunno.  MacLeod's  face  was  grave. 
"They  say  he's  on  his  way  somewhere. 
Meantime  we  got  a  nice  new  shavetail." 
He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  store. 
"That's  headquarters.  The  army  could 
have  _  done  better  by  us."  Their  eyes 
met  in  understanding  and  Jess  squared 
his  wide  shoulders. 

"Well,  I  got  to  get  this  thing  settled 
while  there  is  time,"  he  said  and  hur- 
ried to  the  store.  He  would  have  liked 
to  bide  outside  there  a  few  moments 
longer  for  a  word  with  Jean.     As  he 
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was  entering  the  trading  post  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  her  coming  to  the  doorway 
of  the  cabin;  he  saw  her  eyes  light  up. 
He  waved  his  hand  to  her  and  went  on 
within. 

A  stiff  little  lieutenant  in  a  spotless 
uniform  was  sitting  behind  a  table. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  the  army 
could  have  done  better;  Jess  thought  of 
Crook  with  his  unkempt  gray  side-whis- 
kers and  his  canvas  hunting  coat — and 
his  knowledge  of  the  red  man.  The 
small  lieutenant  looked  up. 

"Well,  sir?"  His  voice  was  as  stiff 
as  his  white  collar. 

Jess  went  straight  into  his  story. 
Outside  the  wide  door  the  ranks  of  Sib- 
ley tents  gleamed  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
In  the  roadway  before  the  entrance,  the 
scanty  populace  of  the  settlement  was 
gathered;  their  eyes  were  upon  him; 
they  were  listening  intently.  Jean  was 
there,  standing  beside  her  father.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  had  never 
looked  so  beautiful  as  she  did  now. 

He  was  telling  of  last  night's  council 
with  the  Ogallalla  chiefs.  She  was  lean- 
ing forward,  her  lips  were  parted  a  little 
and  the  color  leaped  into  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  met  his;  he  saw  the  pride  in 
them — and  the  relief  that  he  was  here. 
He  began  to  realize  how  precious  life 
was  to  him.  He  went  on  to  the  parting 
with  the  Indians  that  morning  in  the 
mountains. 

"So  I  left  them  and  they  held  my 
partner.  And  the  understanding  is  that 
they  will  let  him  go  if  I  can  fix  up  this 
conference  as  I  promised  them."  He 
finished  speaking.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence.  The  voice  of  the  little 
officer  broke  the  stillness;  precise,  self- 
satisfied — the  cold  voice  of  a  man  who  is 
quite  certain  that  the  formula  which  he 
recites  is  final  and  correct. 

"I  have  no  orders  to  act  as  a  peace 
commissioner." 

"That's  the  message  I'm  to  bring  to 
those  Indians?"  Jess  asked. 

"You  aren't  thinking  of  going  back?" 
The  small  lieutenant  stirred  uneasily: 
vexation  and  surprise  were  mingled  on 
his  face.  Jess  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 
Ignoring  the  question,  he  repeated  his 
own. 

"That's  your  message?"  The  other 
stiffened  again. 

"Yes,  if  you  insist  on  taking  it." 

JESS  turned  his  head.  Outside  the 
door  the  members  of  the  little  group 
were  silent,  motionless.  Their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him.  He  let  his  own  eyes  lin- 
ger on  Jean's  face.  It  was  dead  white. 
He  had  never  felt  the  longing  for  her 
that  he  did  now.  He  had  never  known 
how  deep  his  love  was,  how  much  he 
had  wanted  her,  until  this  moment. 
Nor  how  dearly  she  loved  him;  that 
love  was  burning  in  her  eyes.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  upon  her  breast. 
He  pressed  his  lips.  Deliberately  he 
turned  away  from  her  and  faced  the 
lieutenant. 

"I  can't  quit  my  partner,"  he  said. 

When  he  came  outside  the  men 
crowded  around  him.  Their  voices  min- 
gled— 

"If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do — 
Just  say  the  word."  He  shook  his  head. 
But  to  MacLeod: 

"Let  me  have  your  six-shooter,  Mac." 
He  tucked  the  weapon  under  his  waist- 
band. Then,  before  he  went  to  his 
horse,  he  looked  for  Jean.  She  was 
standing  beside  her  mother  in  the  road- 
way. There  was  something  in  her  eyes 
which  he  could  not  understand.  And. 
as  he  came  toward  her,  her  lips  went 
tight.  She  turned  her  back  on  him  and 
walked  swiftly  away. 

He  went  over  to  the  hitching  rack 
where  the  pony  was  standing  and  he 
mounted.     And  he  rode  out  of  the  set- 


tlement wifnout  looking  back.  He  rode 
straight  on  toward  the  mountains  where 
the  Indians  were  waiting.  The  noises  of 
the  camp  grew  fainter  behind  him. 

Jean  had  refused  to  say  good-by  to 
him.  He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
blame  her. 

He  had  turned  his  back  on  life.  And 
he  had  turned  his  back  on  love.  For 
what?  A  worthless  drunken  man  of 
mongrel  race.  Who  beat  his  wife  and 
left  his  children  starving  for  months  at 
a  time.  No  one  would  miss  Pete.  Jess 
would  have  missed  him  least  of  all. 

There  was  no  chance  to  save  him. 
Not  one  chance  in  a  thousand.  When 
he  brought  back  this  news  he  would 
make  the  best  talk  he  could;  then  he 
would  fall  back  on  the  six-shooter  which 
MacLeod  had  given  him.  There  would 
be  two  of  them  to  die  instead  of  one. 
And  the  two  of  them  would  go  down 
fighting.  That  was  all  he  was  accom- 
plishing.   Yet  he  kept  on. 

For  what? 

"I  can't  quit  my  partner."  Uncon- 
sciously he  had  put  a  tradition  into 
those  five  words  which  he  had  spoken 
to  the  little  officer. 

A  tradition,  unwritten  and  seldom 
voiced.  It  was  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  West.  Since  the  days  when  the 
first  leather-skinned  pioneers  had  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  men  had  died  for  it. 
The  stories  of  their  deaths  had  been  told 
around  camp  fires  and  in  solitary  cabins 
in  the  mountains.  Stories  of  Texas  men 
down  by  the  Rio  Grande,  of  trappers 
where  the  Yellowstone  comes  out  of 
the  mountains,  of  teamsters  on  the  blaz- 
ing deserts  along  the  Gila;  of  backwoods- 
men with  their  long-barreled  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  in  the  Ohio  valley:  of 
voyageurs  and  cowboys,  of  horse  thieves 
and  emigrants  and  prospectors.  Good 
men  and  bad — and  unpretentious  every 
one  of  them — bold  souls  who  had  stuck 
by  the  tenets  of  a  creed,  unpreached  by 
ministers,  unsung  by  congregations.  As 
they  had  done,  he  was  now  doing — be- 
cause it  was  the  only  thing  a  man  could 
do  and  keep  his  manhood. 

The  miles  went  by.  The  mountains 
drew  nearer.  And  life  and  love  fell 
further  behind.  The  pony  began  the 
long  slow  climb  among  the  bald  foot- 
hills: the  juniper  replaced  the  sage.  He 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Indians. 

Suddenly  he  reined  up.  The  report  of 
a  rifle  came  from  behind  him.  For  the 
first  time  he  looked  back.  A  horseman 
was  coming  after  him  at  the  dead  run. 
As  he  looked  the  figure  vanished  around 
a  turn.  Whether  it  was  Indian  or  white 
man.  he  did  not  know.  He  flung  himself 
from  the  saddle  and  sought  the  shelter 
of  a  boulder  on  the  hill's  flank.  The 
revolver  which  MacLeod  had  given  him 
was  in  his  hand. 

The  figure  reappeared.  He  caught  the 
glint  of  yellow  facings  in  the  sunshine. 
He  saw  the  blue  background  of  the  uni- 
form. The  horse  was  winded,  slacken- 
ing its  place:  he  waited  while  the  ani- 
mal labored  onward.  At  last  the  trooper 
dismounted  and  came  up  on  foot,  a  ser- 
geant, weary  from  hard  riding. 

GE  \T  E  R  A  L  C  ROOK'S  orders  to 
overtake  you,"  he  announced 
breathlessly. 

"General  Crook?"  Jess  repeated  the 
name   incredulously. 

"lie  arrived  a  half  an  hour  after  you 
left,"  the  sergeant  said.  "His  instruc- 
tions are  for  you  to  tell  those  Ogallalla 
chiefs  to  come  in  and  have  a  talk  with 
him." 

So  it  came  that  the  Indians  went  back 
to  the  reservation.  The  agreement  was 
made  in  MacLeod's  store  the  ne\t  day. 
But  for  some  time  before  the  long  talk 
began  the  Ogallalla  chiefs,  decked  out 
in  beaded   shirts  and  huge  war-bonnets, 


whose  eagle  plumes  trailed  the  floor,  sat 
waiting  with  the  peace  pipe  of  red  stone 
unlighted.  And  with  them  waited  a 
lean  man  with  a  hook  nose  and  grey  side 
whiskers,  who  wore  a  shabby  hunting 
coat — The  old  Grey  Fox,  the  greatest 
leader  of  the  white  man's  warriors  in  the 
West. 

While  they  were  biding  the  coming  of 
the  interpreter,  Pete  Le  Seur  was  linger- 
ing outside  to  tell  his  neighbors  the 
story  which  they  would  rather  have 
heard  from  Jess.  But  Jess  was  not  avail- 
able just  then.  The  little  half-breed 
threw  out  his  chest  and  waved  his  hands 
in  wide  gestures  as  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  tale. 

"T'ings  ees  look  bad  han'  I  am  begin 
to  get  a-scare,  for  I  am  theenk  mebbe 
Jess,  he's  throw  me  down;  then  he  is 
come  riding  back.  Han'  that  ees  all  that 
I  can  tell  jost  now,  for  General  Crook 
ees  wait  for  me.  'E  ees  need  me  for  to 
mak'  interpret.  By  gar!  E'es  good 
t'ing  for  thees  contry  ees  got  soch  men 
like  me  han'  Jess  han'  the  Ol'  Grey  Fox, 
for  to  handle  thees  Injuns." 

With  this  account  they  had  to  be  con- 
tent, for  Jess,  as  has  been  said,  was  not 
available. 

During  all  the  morning's  journey  to 
the  trading  post,  he  had  ridden  apart 
from  the  others,  in  silence,  his  head 
sagging,  looking  before  him  with  unsee- 
ing eyes.  Jean  had  refused  to  say  good- 
by  to  him. 

THAT  thought  abided.  It  was  like  a 
shadow  obscuring  all  else  by  its 
dreary  presence.  He  had  turned  his  back 
on  life  and  love.  And  then  Fate  had 
restored  life  to  him.  An  empty  gift  with- 
out the  love!  An  empty  gift!  Now  he 
was  riding  home  to  realize  the  fullness 
of  his  sacrifice. 

So  he  had  come,  with  the  noisy  little 
half-breed  and  the  solemn  Ogallalla 
chiefs,  into  the  settlement.  And,  when 
the  neighbors  and  the  soldiers  crowded 
around  him.  he  had  turned  away.  And 
there  was  Jean,  standing  before  him. 
She  uttered  one  word — his  name — and 
there  was  that  in  her  voice  which  made 
the  others  draw  aside.  Then  the  two 
of  them  had  gone  together  until  they 
found  themselves  alone. 

Now,  while  the  half-breed  was  telling 
his  story  to  the  audience  before  the  trad- 
er's store,  these  two  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  Jean  saw  how  her  lov- 
er's joy  was  struggling  with  bewilder- 
ment; she  discovered  the  traces  of  the 
pain,  which  still  remained,  reluctant  to 
depart.     Her  arms  went  out  to  him. 

"Surely,  dear  heart."  she  said  softly: 
"you  understand?" 

"I  didn't  know."  He  shook  his  head. 
"I  thought — you  wouldn't  say  good-by 
to  me " 

Her  head  was  back  and  there  was  pride 
in  her  look — the  pride  of  a  brave  sister- 
hood who  fought  their  weary  fights  in 
uncomplaining  silence  behind  their  bat- 
tling menfolk  all  along  the  slowly  shift- 
ing frontier. 

"I  was  afraid  to  say  good-by.  It  was 
so  hard  to  have  you  go!  1  was  afraid 
that  one  of  us  might  weaken,  dear.  And 
\  on  had  to  go.  It  was  the  only  thing 
to  do." 

Her  arms  tightened  around  him.  And 
the  last  shadows  of  pain  and  bewilder- 
ment vanished  from  his  face  as  he  bent 
his  head  to  kiss  her. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  to  do."  he 
whispered. 


Are  You  Reading  Gertrude? 
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both  practically  ordered  me  to  go  to  the 
highlands.  They  told  me  the  'All  Alone' 
was  there — and  had  been  hi-jacked.  How 
perfectly  thrilling!  I  wonder  if  I  shall 
see  Ev?"  Judy  was  at  least  one  girl  who 
was  capable  of  coloring — naturally.  She 
was  frank,  too.    "I  hope  so!" 

Kennedy  smiled.  "I  should  think 
you'd  be  sore  at  him  for  getting  you 
mixed  up  in  all  this,"  he  suggested. 

She  though  a  moment.  "Well — I  went 
into  it — for  him.  But  I  didn't  have  to  go 
in.  He  didn't  point  a  gun  or  hold  a  knife 
over  me.  No;  we  both  have  the  same 
complaint — we  like  thrills.  I  wanted  Ev 
to  think  I  was  a  good  sport.  I  wanted 
to  play  along.  And  I  didn't  think.  No; 
that  part  of  the  mess  was  more  my  fault 
than  his  ....  I'm  only  a  kid,  after 
all,  as  Dad  says;  but  it  makes  me  tired 
when  I  read  the  papers  nowadays. 
Everybody  is  passing  the  buck.  They 
must  have  learned  that  in  the  war.  The 
little  boy  who  steals  blames  the  movies. 
The  girl  who  gets  into  trouble  blames 
some  fellow  for  betraying  her  confi- 
dence. The  man  who  steals  blames  his 
extravagant  wife.  None  of  them  ever 
blames  himself.  But  they  didn't  have  to 
do  it.  Now  I  blame  no  one.  I  went  into 
this  thing  myself.    I  take  the  blame." 

Kennedy  was  listening  with  frank  ap- 
proval. "You  may  be  a  kid,  Judy,  but 
you  have  the  right  idea.  Most  people 
miss  it  today.  There's  too  much  coddling 
— and  blaming  others." 

We  were  on  the  forward  end  of  the 
boat  now  in  the  car.  The  wind  whipped 
our  faces  and  brought  the  rose  to  Judy's 
face  as  no  make-up  has  ever  been  able 
to  imitate.  I  liked  the  gameness  of  the 
girl  and  her  viewpoint. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  first,  Mr. 
Kennedy?"  she  asked.  "What  is  ex- 
pected of  me?" 

"This  is  a  serious  business,"  Craig 
replied  thoughtfully,  his  eyes  set  far 
away  out  on  the  water  where  we  had 
seen  a  great  deal  the  last  night.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  laying  a  foundation  for 
what  was  to  come  when  McNaught 
passed  the  word.  "This  law  you  have 
been  flouting  so  nonchalantly  is  really 
wideawake  and  reaching  out  for  every- 
one concerned  in  any  way  with  this 
murder." 

HE  INTENDED  it  to  be  blunt  with- 
out betraying  too  much.  I  saw  the 
little  girl's  color  fade  at  the  mention  of 
Lola  Langhorne;  then  she  stiffened  as 
she  eagerly  scanned  Kennedy's  face, 
waiting. 

"I   am   going  aboard  the  'All  Alone' 

first,"  he  continued.    "I  may  find  some- 

1    thing  there  that  will  help.   You  see,  there 

is  just  one  person  we  are  still  looking 

for,  a  key  person,  so  to  speak." 

She  caught  herself  in  a  little  gasp.  "It's 
not  Ev,  is  it?" 

He  shook  his  head  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  She  smiled  back  wistfully  at  the 
glint  of  hope. 

"Mr.  McNaught  will  be  down  there 
later,  or  I  shall  hear  from  him  there. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  yet  for  you 
to  fear,  I  believe,  if  you  like  thrills." 

Another  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her. 
"But,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  she  blurted  out 
rapidly,  "I  didn't  kill  Lola — and  I'm  sure 
Ev  didn't.  He  couldn't.  I  don't  know 
who  did.  I  haven't  even  any  suspicion 
that  is  worth  while." 

"That's  nothing  for  you  to  worry 
about,"  he  said  frankly,  as  if  it  were  an 
opportunity  to  get  across  something  that 
had  been  long  on  his  mind.  "But,  even 
if  the  government  doesn't  try  to  hold 
you  on  this  murder,  they  have  got  to  do 
something  about  the  rum-running." 

There  was  a  gasp  from  Judy.    Then 


quickly,  "What  does  that  mean — pay  a 
fine?" 

"Perhaps — if  you  come  clean — help  the 
authorities  clear  things  up.  It  always 
helps." 

"But  it  seems  so  disloyal  to  squeal." 

"I  can't  see  any  special  brand  of  loy- 
alty that  has  been  handed  out  to  you, 
since  you  mention  it.  Someone  of  them 
got  you  in  bad  with  the  case  of  hootch 
hidden  in  your  car — then  tipped  the  en- 
forcement officers  off  about  you.  Do  you 
call  that  loyalty,  playing  the  game? 
They  even  planted  things  on  the  'Gigolo' 
that  connected  you  up  with  the  rum  plot 
and  so  on,  even  if  the  other  hadn't 
worked.  No  one  has  troubled  much 
about  coming  to  your  help  when  you  got 
into  trouble  and,  as  far  as  they  knew, 
disappeared,  has  he?"  added  Kennedy 
pointedly. 

"Or  she,  either,"  acquiesced  Judy  bit- 
terly. "Yes,  I  know  all  that — and  it  hurts. 
I  wouldn't  have  been  like  that  with  the 
others,  any  of  them.  .  .  .  But  if  telling 
the  truth  and  coming  clean  will  help  Ev 
Barr,  I'll  do  all  I  can!" 

Kennedy  recognized  it  as  her  way  of 
throwing  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  and 
was  gratified.  It  had  been  what  he 
wanted,  this  frame  of  mind  in  her.  Best 
of  all,  she  was  doing  it  voluntarily,  not 
as  a  stool  pigeon  would  have  done. 

Chapter  XI. 

THE  RUM  CASTLE 

IT  HAD  been  impossible  for  us  to  fol- 
low on  shore  those  who  had  been  on 
the  "All  Alone"  and  it  was  equally  im- 
possible to  follow  those  on  the  hi-jacker. 
There  were  so  many  places  where  they 
could  have  landed  after  the  piracy  went 
through.  All  Kennedy  could  do  was  what 
he  had  done — notify  McNaught  and  have 
his  forces  watch  as  best  they  could. 

Down  at  Highlands,  when  we  arrived, 
bootleg  "hucksters,"  as  they  were  called, 
were  not  inclined  to  be  talkative.  Some 
dories  were  chugging  about  in  the  fore- 
noon, however,  seemingly  in  preparation 
for  trips  at  night.  The  boastfulness  of 
the  past  weeks  when  the  same  breed  of 
lawbreakers  had  been  landing  thousands 
of  cases  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

Still,  as  Kennedy  went  among  the  old- 
style  fisher  folk  along  the  docks  prepara- 
tory to  meeting  McNaught  on  the  "All 
Alone,"  I  found  it  an  interesting  study 
of  rags  to  riches.  Some  of  them  had 
indeed  been  getting  rich,  as  rich  as  if 
each  had  found  Captain  Kidd's  treasure 
or  used  a  can-opener  to  crack  Davy 
Jones's  locker.  It  was  hard  to  realize 
that  nowadays  there  was  wealth  in  a 
greasy  fishing  smack.  These  people  were 
queer  nouveaux  riches. 

I  recall  that  we  found  one  tattered  old 
clam  digger  from  the  Shrewsbury  who 
had  come  over  for  curiosity.  He  was 
frayed  and  there  were  holes  in  his  boots 
— to  let  the  water  out,  he  said  with  a  dry 
smartness  as  I  looked  over  at  the  icy 
tide.  That  was  the  class  of  them;  yet 
they  all  had  money,  not  dollars,  but 
thousands. 

"What's  your  business  in  summer, 
skipper?"  asked  Craig. 

"Wa-al,  we  fish — and  we  run  rum," 
came  frankly. 

"What  do  you  do  in  winter?" 

A  grin.    "Wa-al,  we  don't  fish!" 

I  saw  Kennedy's  purpose  in  this  seem- 
ing waste  of  time.  It  was  from  this  old 
codger,  after  gaining  his  confidence,  that 
we  learned  that  Barr  and  the  rest  of  the 
kid-glove  rum-runners  must  have  been 
put  ashore  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  by 
Barr's  crew  whom  he  left  on  the  "All 
Alone"  in  quite  the  condition  that  the 
name  of  his  boat  indicated.  What  had 
happened   undoubtedly   was   that   Barr's 


party  had  immediately  broken  up,  each 
going  a  separate  way.  But  where?  I 
saw  that  Craig  was  looking  at  Judy  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  Might  she  know 
where  Ev  Barr  was  at  least?  Would 
she  tell? 

The  "All  Alone"  was  moored  at  the 
end  of  the  dock.  At  last  the  time  came 
when  Kennedy  could  no  longer  delay 
going  aboard,  much  as  he  was  inclined 
not  to  come  into  the  open  but  to  pick 
up  facts  from  the  gossip  of  these  people. 
Besides,  McNaught  was  signalling.  He 
had  come  up  from  below,  quizzing  the 
crew,  and  caught  sight  of  us. 

A  S  WE  went  over  the  side  Judy  was 
-£*-  visibly  agitated  at  the  sight  of  Mc- 
Naught. It  was  one  thing  to  talk  about 
a  revenue  man;  quite  another  to  meet 
him. 

"I  suppose,  Miss  Hancock,  this  looks 
like  just  an  old  rusty  tub  to  you  now 
without  your  friends  aboard  it.  There's 
not  much  glamor  to  it,  is  there?"  pur- 
sued McNaught. 

Judy  listened  and  watched  him  specu- 
latively. "No,  Mr.  McNaught,  there 
isn't.  It — it's  too  much  like  returning  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime — I  mean  the  rum- 
running,  you  know."    Hastily. 

"Well,  that's  why  I  wanted  you 
brought  down  here,"  he  said  firmly. 
"You  knew  Captain  Ryder  Smith,"  he 
changed  the  subject  suddenly.  She 
nodded.  "Of  course  you  did,"  he  went 
on,  "out  on  Long  Island.  But  what  about 
it  down  here?  He  has  disappeared,  just 
dropped  out  of  sight,  as  it  were.  Now 
we're  going  to  pick  his  trail  up  here. 
I  mean  by  that  we're  going  to  start 
here  to  locate  him.  I  have  been  quiz- 
zing this  crew.  I  have  learned  some 
things.  They  confirm  what  I  already 
have     learned     from    another     source." 

McNaught  was  looking  at  her  sharply 
and  she  was  watching  him  with  that 
open-eyed  air  that  a  girl  sometimes  as- 
sumes, seeming  beautiful  but  dumb  until 
such  time  as  a  man  lets  slip  something 
that  banishes  the  inferiority  complex  and 
makes  her  master  of  the  situation  by 
changing  the  subject  altogether.  Only  in 
this  case  it  was  McNaught  who  was 
master  as  a  detective  and  this  little  girl 
knew  it  without  knowing  it. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  resumed  Mc- 
Naught. "Every  one  of  these  rum-run- 
ning boats  has  a  sending  and  receiving 
Radio  set  which  puts  the  boat  in  com- 
munication with  their  central  station  on 
their  short  wave  length." 

He  paused,  watching  Judy.  She 
winced.  "Well,  of  course,  I  was  com- 
municating with  the  'All  Alone'  on  our 
own  set,"  she  said  quickly.  "I  have  told 
Mr.  Kennedy  all  about  that." 

"I  don't  mean  that  and  I  don't  mean 
the  'All  Alone.'  What  I  mean  is  this 
other  fleet.  If  you  had  belonged  to  the 
other  fleet  you  probably  wouldn't  have 
been  hi-jacked.  But  you  were  scabs; 
you  didn't  belong  to  the  union.  Now, 
they  know  you.  They  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  take  you  into  the  union,  so  to 
speak,  if  you  asked.  Perhaps  the  hi- 
jacking was  just  discipline,  whatever  the 
personal  motives  on  the  surface  may 
have  been.  They  might  even  discuss  a 
settlement — " 

"But,  Mr.  McNaught,  I  don't  want  to 
get  into  the  union,  as  you  call  it.  I  don't 
even  want  a  settlement.  All  I  want  is 
to  get  out  of  the  whole  thing — and  get 
Ev  out  too." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  go  deeper  into 
it  to  get  out  of  it!"  he  snapped. 

Judy  merely  stared  blankly  again. 

ttlVTOW,  Miss  Hancock,  I  am  going 
-1-^1  to  tell  you  something.  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  we  call 
the  Radio  Trouble  Wagon.  After  that 
you  may  change  your  mind  about  some- 
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thing.  Maybe  you  don't  know  it  but  we 
had  begun  to  get  a  line  on  you,  only  we 
dropped  that  for  a  bigger  game.  The 
method  we  use  to  locate  an  unidentified 
broadcasting  station  is  simple,  after  all. 

"It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  loop-oper- 
ated Radio  receiver  to  get  signals  most 
loudly  when  the  loop  is  pointing  directly 
at  the  station  transmitting.  This  fact  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  owned  such  sets. 
Now,  if  the  operator  has  no  idea  of 
where  the  station  to  which  he  is  listening 
is,  but  merely  swings  the  loop  until  re- 
ception is  strongest,  he  will  learn  that 
the  station  is  in  one  of  two  directions 
— that  is,  either  edge  of  the  loop  points 
toward  it.  A  line  drawn  on  a  map  will 
make  a  record  of  this,  though  it  will  not 
show  the  distance  from  transmitter  to 
receiver.  It  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  ship  Radio  compass  or  direction- 
finder is  based. 

"Now,  if  the  set  is  carried  to  another 
spot  a  few  miles  away  and  another  line 
plotted  on  the  map  in  the  same  manner, 
the  two  lines  will  cross  when  extended. 
The  point  of  intersection  will  approx- 
imate very  closely  the  location  of  the 
transmitter.  The  receiver  may  then  be 
taken  to  the  point,  after  which  a  little 
time  spent  in  cruising  in  the  wagon  will 
lead  the  operator  directly  to  the  trans- 
mitter. Now,  you  know  there  is  such  a 
central  location." 

"Yes;  I  have  heard  about  it,  Mr.  Mc- 
Naught,  but,  honest,  I  have  never  been 
there." 

"But  you  are  going  there.  I  know 
where  it  is.  They  will  not  think  it 
strange  if  you  go  there.  I  cannot  go 
until  we  are  ready  to  crash  it.  But  you 
can  go,  ostensibly  to  join  with  them.  If 
they  accept  you,  talk  with  you,  then  you 
can  learn  where  Captain  Ryder  Smith 
is.  I'll  lose  his  trail,  even  if  I  crash  it 
and  get  them  all." 

"But,  Mr.  McNaught,  I—" 

"No  buts,  Miss  Hancock.  I  am  giv- 
ing Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Jameson 
minute  directions  how  to  find  the  place. 
If  you  want  to  go  free  of  this  thing  and 
make  it  easy  for  your  friend,  Ev  Barr, 
when  we  get  him,  go  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Jameson  there.  Pose  as  repre- 
senting Ev  Barr.  Offer  to  join  with 
them.  They  will  welcome  Barr's  influ- 
ence and  connections.  Get  them  talking. 
You  will  get  a  line  on  Captain  Ryder 
Smith.  For  he  is  in  the  ring — sometimes 
— unless  he  gets  a  good  independent 
contract  like  that  with  Ev  Barr.  And 
even  then,  I  suspect,  he  is  in  the  ring. 
You  will  do  it?" 

"Yes — Mr.  McNaught."  There  was  no 
great  enthusiasm  in  Judy's  answer.  But 
the  tone  indicated  she  would  do  her  best. 

HALF  an  hour  later  in  Kennedy's 
sport  car  we  pulled  up  before  a  man- 
sion on  the  crest  of  the  Highlands  over- 
looking the  ocean  and,  I  am  sure,  with 
a  view  from  the  tower  of  the  bay  in  the 
other  direction. 

"Why,  Craig,"  I  remarked  under  my 
breath,  "this  is  a  castle!" 

"A  Rum  Castle,"  he  muttered.  "It 
used  to  be  the  summer  home  of  an  actor 
you  and  I  have  seen  many  times.  But 
now — well,  I  wonder  if  we  look  enough 
like  a  couple  of  rum  racketeers  to  get  by 
with  them?  Here  goes!"  Craig  pressed 
the  buzzer. 

A  huge  chap  who  looked  like  a  bouncer 
in  one  of  the  old  dance  halls  finally 
opened  the  door.  "Well,"  he  growled, 
"what  do  yer  want?" 

Kennedy  turned  easily  to  Judy. 
"Judy."  he  said,  "this  is  your  party.  You 
tell  him." 

"You  know  Eversley  Barr?"  she  be- 
gan. 

"Naw!"  He  shook  his  head.  But  we 
knew  he  knew. 

"We  were  with  him — are  yet.   We  got 


into  trouble  with  the  revenuers,  got  hi- 
jacked, everything.  So  we've  come  to 
see  how  we  can  go  into  the  game — right 
— the  next  time.  Wonderful  connections 
here  with  the  banks  and  in  Nassau,  too." 

He  narrowed  his  eyes.  "Yeh — society 
rum-runners!"  he  scowled,  then  with  a 
sarcastic  laugh.  "Why  didn't  you  come 
here  first,  before  you  went  in?" 

"Oh,  we  thought  we  knew  the  game. 
But  we're  learning." 

"I  s'pose  money  don't  mean  nothin' 
to  bloods  like  youse!"  He  was  accepting 
us  at  face  value.  "C'mon  in."  He  closed 
the  door  as  we  entered  and  bolted  it  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  anything  but  a  butler. 
He  was  one  higher  up,  anyway.  "Now, 
spill  the  chatter." 

"In  the  first  place,  you  see  we  have 
a  tanker  down  here  at  the  dock.  There's 
nothing  on  her.  They've  got  to  release 
her."  Kennedy  took  quick  advantage  of 
Judy's  opening.  "Of  course  I  can't  agree 
to  terms  alone.  But  we  came  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  your  people  and  Barr. 
Can  it  be  done?" 

The  man  was  still  appraising  Kennedy. 
"Anything  can  be  done — if  you  guys 
play  the  game.  When  shall  it  be?  No 
harm  in  talking  things  over." 

"Tonight  if  you  say.  Name  your  own 
time  and  place." 

"All  right.  The  Exclusive.  Tonight. 
Eleven  o'clock." 

"Done.    We'll  be  there." 

"Big  Boy!"  It  was  a  girl's  voice,  down 
the  hall.  I  thought  there  was  something 
familiar  about  it,  but  could  not  place  it, 
so  I  presumed  I  was  mistaken. 

He  got  up,  shook  his  head  at  us  to 
wait  and  started  down  the  hall.  Ken- 
nedy turned  quickly  and  tried  the  front 
door.  It  was  a  trick  bolt.  Only  Big 
Boy  knew  the  secret.   We  were  locked  in. 

A  moment  and  he  was  coming  back 
to  us.  His  eyes  never  moved  from  us  a 
moment. 

"Now  what  was  that  you  was  sayin' 
about  the  All  Alone?"  he  resumed  in  a 
business-like  tone. 

"I  was  saying  it  was  Ev  Barr's  boat, 
my  partner  under  cover,"  replied  Ken- 
nedy easily.  "But  I  would  never  run  it 
in  again  this  way." 

"No  skirts  on  it,"  frowned  Big  Boy. 
"Skirts  on  shore  is  all  right."  He  put 
emphasis  on  the  last  two  words. 

"It's  not  only  that,"  Kennedy  passed 
the  remark  over  lightly.  "But  I  will 
never  sail  that  tanker  again  without  the 
right  captain.  Now  Cap'n  Ryder 
Smith—" 

"You  said  somep'n!" 

"Yes.  But  where  is  Ryder  Smith? 
How  can  we  get  him?" 

BIG  BOY'S  eyes  were  focused  sharply 
on  Kennedy.  "You  want  to  get 
Ryder  Smith,  eh?"  He  poked  his  head 
forward  stretching  the  wrinkles  on  the 
back  of  his  bull  neck. 

"It's  Cap'n  Ryder  Smith  or  I  quit  Ev 
Barr,"  asserted  Kennedy,  positively. 

Big  Boy  crooked  his  finger.  "C'mon 
down  to  the  mess  room  while  I  tele- 
phone out  to  that  Gravel  Works  in 
Mount  Sinai.  You  know  the  game — 
what  you  can  tow  into  the  city  under, 
say,  eight  hundred  yards  of  gravel?" 

We  followed  him  down  the  hall  to 
what  had  once  been  the  splendid  alUwood 
paneled  dining  room  of  the  old-time 
matinee  idol.  It  was  now  a  bar.  a  private 
bar.  But  it  was  the  drawing  room  that 
we  passed  that  interested  me  most.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  drawing 
room  was  its  armament,  saw  ed-off  shot 
guns,  sub-machine  guns,  tear  gas  bombs 
and  a  variety  of  large  pistols.  A  little 
reception  room  off  the  front  hall  had 
disclosed  the  Radio  apparatus.  Later  1 
learned  of  telescopes  mounted  in  the 
cupola  observation  tower. 

"Have  a  ball  at   the  bar   while    I    tele- 


phone the  Gravel  Works,"  waved  Big 
Boy  leaving  us. 

Kennedy  nodded  and  started  behind 
the  bar  to  help  us,  not  for  a  moment 
taking  his  eyes  off  Big  Boy  who  was 
passing  through  the  door  to  what  looked 
like  a  former  butler's  pantry  where  there 
was  a  wall  telephone.  Big  Boy  was  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  door  when  I  saw  it 
slowly  shut  as  if  in  a  draught  of  wind. 
But  it  did  not  bang. 

Kennedy  motioned  for  me  quickly  to 
turn  the  knob. 

"Locked!"  I  whispered  back.  "It  won't 
turn!    Trapped!" 

Kennedy  tried  the  knob  of  a  door  on 
the  other  side  of  the  little  bar.  It  opened. 
"Come  on,  quick;  let's  see  if  we  can  open 
a  window!" 

Judy  and  I  were  close  behind  him  in 
a  passageway  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
window  that  must  have  been  only  a  few- 
feet  above  the  ground. 

We  were  scarcely  half  way  to  it  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  very  floor  of  the  cor- 
ridor gave  beneath  us  as  if  hinged  at  the 
point  where  we  had  opened  the  door.  It 
was  like  some  of  those  things  one  sees 
in  amusement  parks.  We  suddenly  found 
ourselves  on  a  slide  precipitated  down 
into  a  cellar  that  was  really  like  a  great 
cave  in  the  side  of  the  hill  for  liquor 
storage. 

We  landed  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
slide,  Kennedy  and  I  breaking  the  fall 
for  Judy  who  never  uttered  even  a 
scream.  As  Kennedy  advanced  a  couple 
of  paces  into  the  murky  cobwebby  dark- 
ness I  turned  and  gave  Judy  a  hand, 
pulling  her  to  her  feet,  only  to  feel  her 
little  hand  slip  out  of  mine  as  she  brushed 
past  me  under  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
cellar  before  I  knew  it. 

I  turned  quickly  after  Judy.  There 
my  eyes  scarcely  yet  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  could  just  about  make  out  three 
shadowy  forms  and  three  pairs  of  guns 
levelled  at  Kennedy. 

It  was  then  I  saw  little  Judy,  slender 
arms  outstretched  as  her  long  coafflew 
widely  open,  her  wild  eyes  facing  the  six 
murderous  gats  where  she  had  suddenly 
catapulted  herself  between  them  and 
Kennedy. 

Instinctively  I  reached  for  my  own 
gun  on  my  hip  and  as  my  fingers  gripped 
it  I  was  just  about  to  swing  it  up  and 
get  a  bead  on  one  of  the  figures  when  I 
felt  a  terrific  blow.  My  gun  was  knocked 
a  dozen  feet  away  on  the  soggy  floor 
far  beyond  my  reach  and  a  burly  Swede 
was  towering  over  me. 

"You'll  have  to  shoot  me  first,  men!" 
rang  out  Judy's  clear  voice.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  come  to  get  you.  I  brought 
him  here — and  it's  Ryder  Smith  we're 
after — not  you!  He's  not  in  the  Castle. 
Where  is  he?" 

TJ/HAT  happen  s  when  the 
ft  lights  go  out,  and  the  new 
perils  that  face  Craig  Kennedy  and 
Jameson  in  their  search  for  the 
murderer  of  Lola  Langhorne  will 
be  continued  in  the  February  issue 
of  Radio  Digest.  Be  sure  to  get 
your  copy. 


Good  Old  School  Days 

Old  school  mates  are  always  meeting 
each  other  for  "The  first  time  since  .  .  ." 
in  the  NBC  studios.  The  latast  meeting 
occurred  when  Volncy  Hurd.  Radio  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
whose  offices  are  in  Boston,  wandered 
into  an  RKO  Hour  rehearsal.  Leo  Reis- 
man,  conductor  of  the  RKO  orchestra 
deserted  his  stand  to  greet  Hurd.  They 
went  to  school  together  and  had  not 
seen  each  other  in  vears. 
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^JYtontegle  Schemes  New  Ways  to  Rob 

MYSTERY  H 


RANSOME  REN  WICK,  the 
great  criminologist,  once  more 
had  frustrated  the  fiendish  plans 
of  the  arch  criminal,  Professor 
Montegle.  His  uncanny  appearance  at 
the  nick  of  time  apparently  had  saved 
Margot  Hemmingway  and  the  nightclub 
girl,  Sally,  from  almost  certain  death  in 
the  home  of  the  desperado.  Then,  phan- 
tom-like— Renwick  seemed  once  more  to 
be  swallowed  by  the  cosmos  of  the  great 
city.  Phillips  Brooke  retired  to  the 
shadows  of  the  old  Denby  home,  which 
now  had  become  more  of  a  Mystery 
House  than  ever,  and  Margot  and  Sally 
were  safe  in  Margot's  apartment. 

Desperate  and  vicious,  Montegle 
struck  again  in  his  effort  to  gain  control 
of  Mystery  House  where  the  Denby 
treasure  of  gold  and  jewels  were  believed 
to  be  hidden.  And  this  time  Renwick 
had  been  unable  to  frustrate  the  wicked 
plot.  Brooke  came  upon  his  most  faith- 
ful companion,  Johnny  Walker,  brutally 
murdered.  The  war  was  on.  Now  he 
would  drive  Montegle  into  a  corner  and 
kill  him,  yes  and  the  whole  cutthroat 
gang  that  ranged  through  that  section 
of  the  New  York  waterfront  with  him. 

Not  satisfied  with  invading  and  prowl- 
ing through  the  old  house  Montegle  had 
discovered  that  a  little  grandchild  of  the 
old  renegade,  Denby,  lived  in  a  mid- 
western  town.  By  assuming  the  name 
of  young  Brooke  he  inveigled  the  mother 
to  send  the  child  to  New  York  for 
a  visit.  And  Alice  was  abducted  from 
the  train  by  Fragoni,  Montegle's  mur- 
derous henchman. 

"And  if  you  want  me  own  opinion 
about  the  whole  matter,"  said  Fragoni 
a  little  later  to  his  chief,  "this  kidnap- 
ping is  a  state  prison  offence  and  we're 
in  real  danger." 

"You  getting  cold  feet  now,  Fragoni?" 
asked  Montegle. 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  it  smart  the  way 
you  changed  the  plans  and  made  me  take 
the  kid  off  the  train  the  way  I  did. 
What's  the  big  idea  in  calling  me  up  at 
the  station  for  that?     I  don't  get  it." 

"Call  you  up,  man,  you  must  be  crazy. 
I  never  called  you  up?" 

"No?  Who  did  then?  It  was  some- 
body with  your  voice  and  who  said  it 
was  you.  So  I  gets  on  the  western  flyer 
at  Newark,  spots  the  kid  makin'  friends 
wid  everybody  on  the  car  an'  takes  her 
off  at  Manhattan  Transfer  with  every- 
body givin'  me  the  big  look  over  an'  I 
rushes  her  back  to  Newark,  an'  Lefty 
takes  us  in  a  machine  through  the  Hol- 
land tunnel,  and  right  up  to  the  house." 

"You  must  be  one  colossal  fool,  Fra- 
goni. I  can't  comprehend  such  idiotic 
business." 

"Well  ain't  you  the  boss,  an'  ain't  I 
followin'  orders?" 

"Nonsense.  I  never  phoned  to  you  at 
all  and  I  think  you  are  lying  to  me.  It 
may  have  been  some  one  pretending  to 
be  me  who  called  you — Brooke  maybe. 
Well  when  they  begin  the  big  hunt  for 
this  little  girl  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  will  be  able  to  give  a  grand  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Fragoni  with  scarred  cheeks." 

"That's  what  I-  was  thinkin,'  boss,  an' 
that's  why  I  say  let's  get  rid  of  her.    She 


ain't  nothin'  but  bad  luck  as  long  as  we 
keep  her." 

"Just  one  more  reason  besides  a  mur- 
der or  two  that  the  police  will  be  want- 
ing you  for.  Where  is  the  little  heiress? 
Bring  her  in.  And  we'll  not  mention 
names." 

Fragoni  lumbered  awkwardly  out  of 
the  room  to  reappear  almost  immediately 
leading  a  big-eyed  little  girl  who  seemed 
slightly  bewildered  by  her  new  and 
strange  experiences,  and  yet  well  bred 
enough  to  hold  her  poise. 

"Alice,"  said  Montegle,  introducing 
himself  in  a  friendly  manner,  "You  are 
going  to  visit  with  me  here  for  a  little 
while;  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  good 
friends." 

"Then  are  you  my  Uncle  Brooke?" 
asked  Alice.  "I  know  you  are  not  really 
my  uncle  but  mother  said  for  me  to  call 
you  that  anyway." 

"That  will  be  just  fine,  Alice.  You  call 
me  Uncle  Brooke  and  I  will  call  you 
Alice.  We  will  get  along  splendidly. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
and  then  the  big  man  who  is  to  take 
care  of  you  will  take  you  for  a  walk  in 
the  park." 

EMERGING  from  the  gloom  cast 
over  his  spirits  by  the  death  of  his 
good  friend,  Johnny  Walker,  young 
Phillips  Brooke  took  a  look  over  his 
household  and  decided  that  he  must  en- 
gage another  trustworthy  man.  Wil- 
liams, the  valet,  could  not  be  asked  to 
share  the  full  responsibility  of  guarding 
the  place  when  the  master  of  the  house 
found  it  necessary  to  be  absent. 

"A  good  cook  is  what  we  need," 
Brooke  declared  to  his  faithful  servitor. 
"An  able  man  who  not  only  can  cook  but 
can  act  efficiently  in  an  emergency." 

Shortly  thereafter  Pierre,  a  voluble 
French  chef,  became  conspicuous  about 
the  place.  And,  while  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  his  appearance  to  be- 
tray that  he  was  other  than  exactly  what 
he  seemed  and  pretended  to  be,  a  skilled 
observer  might  possibly  have  noted  a 
certaining  familiar  nasal  inflection  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice.  And  a  bit  of  reflection 
would  have  aroused  the  suspicion  that 
the  voice  belonged  to  none  other  than 
the  volatile  criminologist.  Ransome 
Renwick. 

With  Pierre  established  Brooke  re- 
sumed his  plans  to  bring  to  justice  the 
murderers  of  his  late  friend,  Johnny  Wal- 
ker. The  Denby  diamonds  which  had 
caused  the  onslaughts  of  Montegle  and 
his  gang  were  hidden  away  in  Margot 
Hemmingway's  town  house.  The  house 
had  been  thoroughly  equipped  with 
burglar  alarms  on  every  door  and  win- 
dow. 

"A  telegram,  Mr.  Brooke,"  said  Wil- 
liams after  he  had  answered  the  bell  at 
the  door.  Brooke  ripped  open  the  en- 
velope and  read  this  message: 

"Mr.  Robert  Brooke,  New  York. 
Have  not  yet  received  your  wire  con- 
firming Alice's  arrival.  Is  she  well? 
Would  like  to  hear  from  you  both. 
Natalie  Denby." 

"What  does  this  mean,  Williams?" 
Brooke   gasped   in   surprise.    "Why,   it's 


the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  the  child 
since  she  was  an  infant.  What  on  earth 
can  her  mother  mean  by  this  message?" 

In  a  flash  it  came  to  him  that  this  was 
another  one  of  the  devilish  schemes  of 
Professor  Montegle  to  gain  control  of 
Mystery  House.  Another  reason  for 
searching  out  and  killing  this  villainous 
fiend! 

Hardly  had  they  read  the  message 
when  the  bell  rang  again  and  Sergeant 
Hanrahan  was  admitted.  Now  that 
Johnny  Walker  had  been  eclipsed  from 
the  scene  it  was  on  Sergeant  Hanrahan 
that  Brooke  depended  mainly  for  armed 
protection  against  his  enemies  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Montegle.  He 
directed  Williams  to  call  Margot  and 
advise  her  that  he  would  be  there  to  ex- 
plain to  her  the  latest  developments  in 
the  conspiracy  to  gain  control  of  the  old 
Denby  mansion. 

TN  THE  meantime  Margot  and  Sally 
*•  were  getting  better  acquainted  and 
exchanging  confidences. 

"This  is  the  nicest  joint  I  ever  was 
m  as  a  guest,"  said  Sally  as  she  looked 
down  from  the  high  apartment  window 
at  the  broad  waterway  of  the  Hudson 
rolling  down  to  the  sea. 

"I  had  hoped  you  would  like  it,"  smiled 
Margot. 

They  came  to  the  subject  of  the  Denby 
diamonds  and  Margot  told  her  how  they 
were  hidden  and  now  were  protected  by 
complicated  burglar  alarms. 

"Burglar  alarms  are  mere  child's  puz- 
zles for  Montegle,"  said  Sally. 

Margot  laughed  at  her  fears  and  urged 
her  to  come  for  a  stroll  in  the  park.  But 
Sally  said  she  would  rather  not  go  out. 
Then  Margot  decided  to  go  for  the  walk 
by  herself. 

Walking  along  one  of  the  little  side 
lanes  she  discovered  a  small-girl  appar- 
ently alone  except  for  a  squirrel  which 
had  perched  on  her  shoulder  and  was 
cracking  a  nut. 

The  little  girl  explained  that  she  had 
named  some  of  the  squirrels  that  were 
scampering  about  and  that  she  was  wait- 
ing for  her  guardian  to  bring  some  more 
nuts  for  them. 

"So  they  really  have  names,"  smiled 
Margot,  "do  tell  me  about  them." 

"Well,  the  two  tan  ones  that  look  just 
alike  are  called  Franklin  and  Simon," 
said  the  child.  Then  after  she  had 
pointed  them  all  out  and  told  their  names 
Margot  said: 

"Certainly,  but  look  my  dear,  are  you 
all  alone  here  in  the  park?  You  seem  so 
small." 

"Oh  no,  Uncle  Brooke's  friend  is  with 
me.     He  went  for  the  peanuts." 

"How  strange  that  your  uncle's  name 
should  be  Brooke,  is  that  your  name, 
too?" 

"Oh,  no,  my  name  is  Alice  Denby." 

"Alice  Denby?" 

Then  musing  over  the  combination  of 
names — Brooke  and  Denby — Margot 
asked : 

"What  is  your  Uncle  Brooke  like?" 

"He's  tall.  He  has  funny  things  in  the 
house  and — " 

(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Sen  Kaney 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

AUKE  was  shoved  into  his  hands  and 
he  was  rushed  to  the  microphone. 
A  half  hour  of  song  and  music  followed, 
and  the  fans  listening  in  showed  their 
approval  with  letters.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Sen  Kaney,  entertainer  as  well 
as  announcer.  The  demand  for  his  serv- 
ices grew  and  grew  until  he  found  that 
he  was  spending  more  time  in  the  broad- 
casting studios  than  he  was  in  his  offices 
as  a  grain  and  commission  broker. 
Finally,  the  decision  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  trade  lost  a  promising  broker 
while  Radio  gained  one  of  her  foremost 
announcers. 

Now  in  the  early  days  of  Radio,  an 
announcer  was  only  an  announcer.  Al- 
together he  was  a  rather  mechanical  sort 
of  individual,  whose  principal  job  in 
life  was  to  read  into  the  microphone 
something  someone  else  had  written. 
While  that  condition  exists  today  on 
regularly  routined  programs,  there  are 
many  events  where  announcers  must  ad 
lib,  or  in  other  words,  use  their  own 
judgment  as  to  what  goes  out  over 
the  air. 

It  was  while  Radio  was  still  in  the 
infant  stage  that  Sen  began  his  work, 
and  an  announcer  was  not  expected  to 
inject  his  own  personality  into  his  work. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fear  of  becoming  a 
lifeless  "cog"  which  set  Sen  Kaney  won- 
dering, or  perhaps  it  was  his  natural 
rebellion  against  monotony  that  he  had 
spent  his  life  battling,  but  in  any  event, 
he  registered  a  strong  "howl"  over  the 
role  in  which  he  had  been  cast. 

Sen  filed  his  complaint  in  a  rather 
forceful  manner  one  day  when  he  had 
been  called  into  the  office  of  Wilson 
Wetherbee,  then  director  of  KYW,  who 
was  also  to  later  join  the  staff  of  the 
NBC,  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night. 

"Sen,"  said  Wetherbee,  "you  sounded 
unusually  dead  last  night." 

"Dead,"  Kaney  exploded,  "How  can 
I  help  sounding  dead  when  I'm  not  per- 
mitted to  live?" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Wetherbee 
replied,  after  a  moment,  "You  don't  like 
somebody  else  to  do  all  your  thinking 
for  you.    Am  I  right?" 

"You  are." 

<'Y\TELL,  I've  decided  to  make  a  few 
'  »  changes.  Tonight  when  you  an- 
nounce the  midnight  revue,  the  studio 
director  will  give  you  only  the  names  of 
the  performing  artists  and  the  selections 
they  will  present.  You  can  make  your 
own  announcements.  In  other  words,  I 
want  you  to  be  part  of  the  show.  You 
can  sense  what's  going  on  about  you. 
Tell  the  listener  about  it.  Let  the  world 
know  what's  happening  in  the  studio 
and  let's  see  what  happens." 

That  conference  marked  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  West  at  least,  of  the  so- 
called  "informal''  announcing.  During 
(he  midnight  revue  that  evening,  a  stray- 
cat  wandered  into  the  studio.  Kaney 
immediately  seized  upon  this  as  human 
interest  material.  He  told  the  world 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  thought 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right, 
because  the  studio  cat  had  just  come  in 
bringing  with  him  several  stars  from  a 
well  known  musical  comedy  playing  in 
Chicago. 

During  the  next  few  days  there  came 
to  the  station  a  deluge  of  mail.  The 
majority  of  the  listeners  wanted  to  know 
(he  name  of  the  announcer  ....  for 
that  was  in  the  days  before  announcers 
were  considered  important  enough  to 
give  their  names  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
pram.  Several  fans  sent  Kaney  stuffed 
cats.  Overnight  Sen  had  become  a  per- 
sonality instead  of  just  a  voice. 


Kaney's  new  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Radio  fans  brought  naturally  enough, 
added  responsibilities.  He  had  to  realize 
that  although  the  studio  director  would 
supply  him  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  it 
was  his  work  to  present  those  facts  to 
the  public  in  the  most  acceptable  way. 
I  mean,  in  short,  that  he  had  to  be 
versatile,  for  each  day  in  a  broadcasting 
studio  presents  new  problems  most  of 
them  without  precedent.  Perhaps  in  one 
evening  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
introduce  a  prominent  speaker,  the  artists 
appearing  on  a  classical  program  or 
popular  stars  appearing  in  a  jazz  revue. 
Each  of  the  preceding  programs  called 
for  a  different  style  of  announcing  and 
it  was  Kaney's  job  to  develop  that  style. 

INFORMAL  announcing,  as  it  is  called, 
is  much  more  difficult  than  formal 
Radio  presentations.  In  the  latter,  the  an- 
nouncer has  only  to  read  what  has  been 
prepared  for  him,  while  in  the  former 
he  must  tell  his  own  story  and  tell  it 
for  the  first  time.  Formal  announcing 
requires  rehearsals,  but  the  informal 
kind  requires  even  more,  for  the  an- 
nouncer has  nothing  except  his  own 
glibness  and  sense  of  fitness  to  guide 
him.  Today  this  style  of  announcing  is 
used  for  the  most  part  only  during 
sports  events,  in  reporting  spot  news 
events — such  as  the  landing  of  the  Graf 
Zeppelin,  Presidential  Inaugurations, 
world's  series  and  other  news  events, 
but  it  is  in  these  that  most  widely  known 
announcers  have  won  their  reputations, 
and  it  is  in  this  type  of  broadcast  that 
Kaney  still  excels. 

By  the  time  Radio  had  become  well 
established  in  Chicago,  Kaney  was  the 
acknowledged  "guiding  genius"  of  his 
station.  Elaborate  programs  were  ar- 
ranged. Famous  stage  and  movie  stars 
contributed  their  talents  to  the  etheral 
concerts — and  all  with  the  dominating 
personality  of  Sen  Kaney  hovering 
about. 

Before  many  months  had  passed,  Sen 
was  flooded  with  offers  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  to  go  on  the  stage — 
take  charge  of  other  stations  and  what 
not.  Prospective  offers  ran  into  several 
figures,  and  Kaney  found  himself  blink- 
ing in  a  new  calcium  of  public  favor — 
and  a  new  experience  for  him. 

Finally  his  public  demanded  to  see  him 
in  person  and  he  was  ordered  to  act  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  a  week's  run 
at  one  of  Chicago's  leading  theatres. 

"I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about," 
Sen  recalls,  "but  I  went  on  over  and  saw 
the  manager.  He  explained  that  they 
had  a  bit  of  entertainment  arranged  and 
wanted  me  to  announce  the  artists  from 
the  stage  just  as  it  is  done  from  the 
studio. 

"  'Go  home  and  get  into  your  tuxedo,' 
the  manager  ordered,  'and  be  back  in 
an  hour  ready  to  go  on.' 

"I  went  home,  hopped  into  my  soup 
and  fish  and  was  back  in  an  hour  ready 
for  the  worst.  And  believe  me,  the  worst 
came,  for  the  curtain  went  up  and  some 
one  said,  'GO  ON.' 

"Wow!  That's  about  all  I  did  do — 
but  to  go'  on.  When  I  stepped  out  on 
the  stage  in  front  of  some  2,000  people 
and  also  in  front  of  a  terrifically  bright 
spotlight  that  scared  me  half  to  death.  I 
forgot  all  I  had  to  say.  So  this  was 
being  an  actor.    Holy  smoke! 

i  4  "CM  N  ALLY,  collecting  myself  enough 
*-  to  say  something.  1  told  the  folks  in 
the  theatre  just  how  1  felt.  That  tor  more 
than  a  year  I  had  been  talking  to  count- 
less thousands  of  Radio  listeners  from 
the  quiet  of  our  studios,  where  I  couldn't 
see  my  audience  and  they  couldn't 
see  me. 

"Well,  when  they  saw  that  coming 
out  and  meeting  several  thousand  people 


face  to  face  was  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter, and  that  I  was  having  a  bad  case  of 
stage  fright,  they  laughed,  and  I  felt 
more  at. home.  I  realized  then  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  and  tore  into  a  lot 
of  gab." 

That  was  Kaney's  stage  debut  and  he 
was  so  successful  that  vaudeville  houses 
demanded  almost  all  of  his  extra  time. 
He  did  manage  to  work  in  a  little  time 
with  motion  pictures  and  before  long 
his  face  was  almost  as  familiar  to  the 
great  American  public  as  his  voice. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  Kaney 
followers  was  almost  phenomenal.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  most  popular 
announcer  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  there  wasn't  a  Radio  fan  that  didn't 
idolize  him. 

About  that  time  WJAZ  was  sold  and 
WGN  was  established  in  Chicago  and 
the  owners,  wishing  to  "pull"  an  audi- 
ence, went  after  Kaney  as  chief  an- 
nouncer. The  offer  was  so  flattering  that 
even  he  couldn't  resist,  and  he  made  the 
switch. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  greatest 
miracles  that  has  ever  been  accomplished 
in  Radio.  Kaney  followers  were  faith- 
ful to  him  and  almost  to  a  man — or 
woman  or  child — they  followed  him  over 
to  WGN.  In  other  words,  he  created  a 
following  of  Radio  listeners  who  showed 
their  preference  —  correspondence  told 
the  tale — of  Kaney's  announcing  and 
chatty  talks  about  the  programs  for 
which  he  acted  as  a  master  of  ceremony. 
This  was  something  new  to  Radio  and 
something  that  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  has  never  been  repeated. 

Sen  was  made  program  manager  at 
WGN  and  under  his  supervision  it  be- 
came one  of  the  outstanding  stations  of 
the  country.  There  he  inaugurated  some 
of  the  outstanding  feats  of  broadcasting. 

ONE  of  Kaney's  greatest  successes  in 
those  days  was  the  first  broadcast  of 
the  famous  500  mile  international  sweep- 
stake automobile  races  at  Indianapolis. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  from  a  pit 
alongside  the  famous  brick  oval  and 
brought  him  an  avalanche  of  praise  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sent  his 
reputation  up  another  notch. 

Baseball,  football,  fights,  hockey, 
horse-races,  auto  races,  outstanding  news 
events — these  became  Kaney's  "meat" 
and  the  millions  of  the  middle  west  who 
depend  upon  the  ether  waves  to  keep 
them  in  immediate  touch  with  the  world 
came  to  know  him  as  Radio's  foremost 
reporter. 

But  after  a  year  Sen  was  called  back- 
to  this  old  station,  and  resumed  his  role 
of  chief  announcer  and  entertainer.  It 
was  from  there  that  one  night  in  the 
summer  of  1925  that  cupid  went  riding 
on  the  Radio  waves  and  Miss  Vera 
Dejong  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  belle-  of 
that  old  metropolis  and  the  daughter  of  a 
socially  prominent  family,  was  capti- 
vated by  his  voice. 

She  didn't  write  to  him,  but  she  did 
listen  in  religiously  when  he  was  on  the 
air.  Then  she  came  to  Chicago  to  visit 
friends.  There  was  an  evening  party  and 
the  hostess  suggested  Radio  music.  She 
asked  what  station  Miss  Dejong  pre- 
ferred to  hear. 

"KYW,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"There's  an  announcer  there  that  I'm 
wild  about." 

The  next  evening  the  hostess,  who 
knew  the  staff  at  the  station,  invited 
the  St.  Louis  belle  to  a  dinner,  and  next 
to  her  sat   Sen    Kaney  himself. 

A  _  few  days  later  Kaney  called  the 
studio  director  and  said  be  would  no!  be 
at  work  that  day,  maybe,  if  it  was  all 
right. 

"What's  wrong.   Sen'    Not   under   the 

weather?" 

"Naw,"   came   the   rejoinder   over   the 
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wire.    "Married." 

That  was  July  14,  1925,  and  today  the 
Kaney's  have  a  beautiful  apartment 
home  almost  overlooking  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  Rogers  Park,  and  spend  their 
home  hours  playing  with  a  golden  haired 
little  girl  who  has  since  become  a  very 
important  member  of  the  family. 

IT  WAS  just  before  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  that  Sen  thought  he  was 
tired  of  broadcasting  and  went  with  Mrs. 
Kaney  to  St.  Louis  for  a  rest.  He  spent 
several  months  "just  loafing"  and  enjoy- 
ing himself.  Then  one  bright  autumn 
day  he  "got  the  bug"  again  and  hopped 
a  train  for  Chicago. 

Many  of  his  old  friends  from  KYW 
were  associated  with  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion of  the  NBC  by  that  time,  and  it  was 
there  that  Kaney  landed. 

"I  just  stuck  around  until  they  had  to 
give  me  a  job,"  he  grins,  recalling  the 
incident.  "In  fact,  I  stayed  so  long  that 
they  began  to  regard  me  as  part  of  the 
staff  and  some  one  finally  got  me  on 
the  payroll." 

That  was  the  start  of  a  come-back  that 
established  another  record  for  Radio. 
Sen  had  been  "off  the  air"  for  six  months, 
but  the  minute  his  voice  began  to  go  out 
again,  this  time  over  a  wide  network  of 
stations  rather  than  just  one,  his  old 
friends  welcomed  him  and  new  friends 
flocked  to  him  in  legion. 

Before  long  he  was  announcing  all  of 
the  Chicago  NBC  programs,  writing 
continuity,  doing  production  work  and 
planning  programs.  As  the  division 
grew  he  was  made  chief  announcer  and 
continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his 
followers. 

Letters  came  pouring  in  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  Pacific  coast;  from 
the  remote  regions  of  the  Canadian  sub- 
arctic and  the  tropical  cities  of  the 
Florida  keys,  as  well  as  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  old  friends  in  the 
middle-west.  Radio  critics  welcomed  his 
return  in  almost  every  journal  in  the 
country  and  the  clipping  bureaus  almost 
smothered  him  in  a  deluge  of  newspaper 
comment. 

Kaney  warmed  to  this  reception  and 
worked  like  a  trojan.  Last  May  when 
his  old  boss  Wetherbee  decided  to  get 
out  of  broadcasting  to  enter  the  plumb- 
ing manufacturing  business,  Kaney  was 
called  in  as  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
the  Chicago  division.  Because  his  new 
duties  took  up  all  of  his  time,  other  an- 
nouncers were  given  the  shows  he  had 
been  working.  But  immediately  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Radio  Fan  and  all  the  little  Radio 
Fans  set  up  such  a  clamor  and  cry  that 
Sen  found  out  that  he  just  couldn't  quit 
— so  he  was  given  enough  time  off  to 
announce  two  or  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  old  shows  each  week. 

Now  he  often  arrives  at  his  desk  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  pitches  in 
and  works  all  day,  with  hardly  a  minute 
off  for  food,  not  leaving  the  studios  until 
after  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when 
his  show  is  off  the  air. 

Popular?  Sen  Kaney?  Don't  take  my 
word  for  it — just  ask  any  Radio  fan  in 
whatever  section  of  the  country  you  may 
happen  to  be. 

Perfect  Jack  Little 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

You're  asking,  "What's  this  Little 
Jack  Little  like,  now  that  he's  king  of 
the  air,  and  monarch  of  a  small  domain, 
and  still  not  yet  thirty  years  old?" 

He's  really  little.  Jack  says  that's  usu- 
ally surprising  to  listeners  who  are  used 
to  "eighty  pound  tenors"  who  actually 
weigh  nearer  three  hundred. 

He's  five  feet  four  inches  tall,  although 
he   doesn't  impress  one  as  being  short, 


he's  so  compactly  built,  and  so  well  pro- 
portioned. His  features  are  not  small; 
rather  they  are  beautifully  moulded  in 
almost  classic  contours.  His  head  and 
shoulders  in  pictures  make  him  appear 
as  a  tall  man,  although  they  are  not  in 
the  least  disproportionate  to  his  size. 

Jack  was  born  in  London.  There's 
the  freshness  of  the  English  complexion 
in  his  ruddy  coloring,  blond  hair,  and 
blue  eyes.  There's  the  English  love  of 
a  good  tailor  in  him,  too,  that  makes 
him  carry  three  wardrobe  trunks  full  of 
clothes  with  him  on  the  vaudeville  tour 
of  Publix  theatres  that  he's  been  making 
since  October  and  which  will  last 
through  the  middle  of  January  when  he 
plans  to  take  a  vacation  unless  the  book- 
ing offices  demand  that  he  keep  right 
on  with  the  tour  until  late  in  the  Spring. 
If  he  wins,  WLW  audiences  will  hear 
him  again  for  several  weeks. 

After  _  every  stage  appearance,  Little 
Jack  Little  changes  his  clothes  com- 
pletely before  he  comes  on  the  stage 
again.  He  says  it's  because  he  exerts  so 
much  effort  in  his  performance  that  he's 
wet  with  perspiration  before  he  leaves 
the  piano.  Tea  Little  says  it's  because 
he  likes  to  change  clothes,  likes  to  work 
out  perfect  costumes,  that  he  has  so 
many  changes  of  apparel. 

WHILE  I  talked  to  her  about  the 
absent  Jack,  a  messenger  from  the 
best  of  Cincinnati's  clothiers  came  to 
the  door  with  a  box. 

"My  husband  has  been  ordering  more 
shirts.  I  want  to  see  them,"  she  said, 
pulling  off  the  wrappings.  She  found  a 
half-dozen  custom-made  striped  shirts  in 
different  colors,  each  marked  inside  the 
collar  with  an  embroidered  label:  "Little 
Jack  Little." 

In  his  closet  hung  four  dressing 
gowns  and  several  suits  that  Tea  said 
Jack  hadn't  considered  worth  taking 
with  him.  They  looked  like  new  to  me. 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Mayor  Jimmy 
Walker  and  his  much-advertised  ward- 
robe. (I  made  a  mental  note  to  find  out 
how  many  suits  Jack  owns.)  The  closet 
shelves  were  lined  with  hat  boxes,  shoes 
on  trees,  and  boxes  that  seemed  to  con- 
tain more  shirts.  Tea  put  away  a 
pile  of  monogrammed,  colored-bordered 
handkerchiefs  she  evidently  had  picked 
out  of  the  laundry  the  maid  had  brought 
upstairs  and  had  laid  on  the  dresser  in 
the  midst  of  the  silver  monogrammed 
toilet  set. 

At  the  WLW  studios,  Jack  is  by  far 
the  most  noticeably  well-dressed  enter- 
tainer. When  he  came  back  from  Lon- 
don in  the  fall,  he  affected  among  other 
costumes,  a  brown  wool  suit,  brown 
shoes,  lavendar  shirt,  purple  tie  and 
handkerchief,  and  brown  Homberg  hat. 
In  the  early  summer,  his  white  suits 
and  pastel  shirts  and  ties  were  the 
despair  of  all  the  women  at  the  studios 
striving  to  look  cool  and  crisp  in  light 
clothes.  In  the  winter,  he  wears  a  rac- 
coon coat  that  takes  five  years  from  his 
age  and  puts  him  almost  in  the  rah-rah 
class.  He  drives  a  Pierce-Arrow  sport 
coupe:  bright  blue  with  red  trim  and 
red  pin-seal  upholstery. 

You  see,  there's  that  same  attention 
to  detail  and  perfection  in  everything  he 
does  that  is  so  evident  in  his  perform- 
ances. It  continues  to  seem  that  this 
absolute  Tightness  about  him  must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  charm  that  makes  him 
a  favorite  with  everyone  who  knows 
him. 

ROBBED  of  the  cloak  of  invisibility, 
so  many  Radio  entertainers  find 
their  popularity  wanes  under  the  glaring 
light  of  propinquity. 

Not  so  Little  Jack  Little. 
Theatre  audiences   do  not  fail  to  ex- 
claim  in   a    delighted   chorus    when   he 


walks  out  for  his  act.  Studio  visitorg 
without  exception  say,  "He  must  be  a 
great  little  guy,"  if  they're  of  that  sex. 
Females  cry,  "Oh,  isn't  he  cute,"  as 
females  will.  If  more  restrained,  they 
say,  "Oh,  I  think  I'd  like  him  awfully 
well." 

They  do,  too.  Women  who  have 
yearned  over  his  voice  coming  to  them 
through  the  loud  speaker,  would  swoon 
with  delight  could  they  sit  in  the  studio 
with  him,  or  beside  him  on  the  piano 
bench,  as  guests  sometimes  do  at  the 
Little  home.  He's  devastatingly  attrac- 
tive. The  personality  that  puts  him 
across  for  the  Radio  audience,  is  even 
more  evident  to  a  seeing  audience. 
There  are  flashes  of  the  eye,  shakes  of 
the  head,  smiles  and  half  smiles,  and  a 
score  of  little  gestures  that  help  to  make 
the  songs  he  sings  a  perfect  entertain- 
ment creation. 

He  plays  the  piano  at  home  whenever 
he's  working  on  a  new  idea  or  getting 
ready  for  a  new  act.  "He  thinks  of 
nothing  else,"  Tea  revealed,  although 
she  admitted  that  sometimes  he  won't 
go  near  the  piano  for  days.  Eyen  though 
he's  the  perfect  host  in  every  way  (he 
adores  having  the  whole  house  full  of 
guests),  he  won't  touch  the  piano  to 
entertain  his  guests  if  he  isn't  in  the 
mood.  He  never  refuses  to  play.  He 
just  ignores  the  requests;  seems  not  to 
hear  the  importuning.  Perhaps  that's 
not  strange  Avhen  one  realizes  that  his 
entire  Radio  career  has  been  based  on 
the  answering  of  requests,  thousands  in 
a  night  of  four  or  five  hours  of  broad- 
casting. He  might  possibly  be  tired  of 
playing  when  and  what  people  want  to 
hear. 

IN  HIS  home  are  three  pianos.  In  the 
Georgian  living  room  is  a  beautiful 
grand  piano.  He  doesn't  play  on  that 
very  much.  Up  in  his  "studio"  on  the 
second  floor,  is  the  piano  he  uses  most 
to  compose  on.  It's  a  specially  built 
upright  piano,  stippled  in  red  and  gold 
to  match  the  gold  pin-seal  upholstery  of 
the  furniture,  and  the  red  and  gold 
painted  wooden  chairs  and  desk. 

It's  a  dream  of  a  room — the  kind  a 
romantic  girl  fan  would  imagine  as 
sufficiently  alluring  for  her  favorite 
Radio  entertainer.  The  black  wall  paper, 
figured  in  red  and  gold  and  other  bril- 
liant colors,  will  be  almost  completely 
covered  with  autographed  pictures  of 
Jack's  friends  when  they  are  all  framed. 
It  will  be  a  gallery  of  Radio's  most 
famous.  The  draperies  at  the  long  win- 
dows are  gold  leather  like  the  divan  and 
the  upholstered  chair.  And  it  overlooks 
the  two  acres  of  gardens  (illuminated 
at  night  by  lights  concealed  under  rocks 
and  in  clever  arrangements  of  planting) 
sweeping  out  to  a  vista  of  valleys  and 
hills  that  could  be  only  a  Cincinnati 
scene. 

The  cushions  on  the  divan  would  send 
fifty  thousand  sentimental  Radio  fans 
into  ecstatic  hysteria.  They're  Little 
Jack  Little  cushions  that  might  well 
start  a  souvenir  fad.  ^  They're  red 
morocco,  painted  with  Little  Jack  Lit- 
tle's own  emblems:  his  "Here  'tis"  greet- 
ing; his  "Yours  Very  Truly"  signature; 
his  musical  signature,  too,  painted  in 
notes  and  harmony  on  two  clefs;  and  a 
picture  of  the  grand  piano  downstairs. 
Then  there's_a  very  business-like  look- 
ing desk  with  a  French  phone,  red 
enameled,  and  a  closet  in  which  piles 
of  music,  pictures,  correspondence,  sou- 
venirs, reach  to  the  ceiling  in  neat  piles. 

IT  MAY  have  been  a  shockto  many 
Radio  listeners — the  designing  ones, 
and  the  selfish  ones — to  learn  that  Little 
Jack  Little  is  married.  The  Radio  audi- 
ence seems  to  feel  that  its  idols  must 
be  wedded  to  their  art  alone. 
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Yet  Jack  will  say  without  hesitation, 
and  his  friends  will  back  him  up  in  say- 
ing it,  that  his  wife  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  his  success.  She  man- 
ages all  the  business  affairs  connected 
with  his  entertaining.  Someone  respon- 
sible has  to  do  it,  and  she  never  has  to 
be  fired  for  incompetence  as  so  many 
managers  might  have  been.  She  it  is  who 
has  bullied  theatre  managers,  written 
endless  correspondence,  stood  up  for 
Jack  in  numberless  places  where  he 
never  would  have  insisted  on  his  own 
rights.  When  I  was  shown  in  the  other 
afternoon,  Tea  was  telling  a  recalci- 
trant theatre  magnate  exactly  what  she 
thought  over  the  telephone  while  Panky- 
Poo,  Jack's  Pekingese  dog,  barked  ex- 
cited approval  of  her  vehemence. 

Ford  Billings,  director  of  the  Crosley 
stations,  paid  a  great  compliment  to  her 
when  I  asked  him  how  he  accounted  for 
Jack's  phenomenal  appeal. 

"It's  because  Mrs.  Little  has  listened 
to  every  one  of  his  programs,  and  be- 
cause she  hasn't  been  afraid  to  give  him 
plenty  of  constructive  criticisms."  Bil- 
lings was  evidently  certain  of  his 
opinion. 

"She  represents  the  women  of  America 
to  him.  Never  once  has  he  allowed  him- 
self to  sing  a  dirty  song  or  make  an 
off-color  reference.  Where  other  boys 
have  let  themselves  get  loose  on  the 
air  to  please  a  certain  element  of  the 
audience,  Jack  has  always  hewn  to  the 
moral  line.  I  doubt  not  that  Mrs.  Little 
is  largely  responsible  for  that." 

TEA  is  small  like  Jack,  almost  the 
same  size.  Her  skin  is  ivory  white; 
her  hair,  jet  black  and  curly.  Her  eyes 
are  black,  too,  and  large  ana  snapping. 
She  is  not  slim,  not  heavy,  but  opulently 
rounded.  She  dresses  as  exquisitely  as 
she  has  made  the  twelve  rooms  of  the 
new  house. 

Only  once  in  nine  years  has  she  erred 
in  her  judgment  of  Jack. 

When  she  furnished  his  bedroom  in 
carved  English  furniture,  and  subdued 
dark  blue  and  gold,  she  put  two  gorgeous 
French  dolls  on  his  bed  for  extra  decora- 
tion. They  had  been  made  especially  for 
the  room.  Jack  rebelled.  He  threw  the 
dolls  out  the  door.  Now  they  sit  for- 
lornly in  a  corner  of  Tea's  room  to  be 
stared  at  in  proud  disdain  by  the  three 
dolls  of  her  own  that  sit  in  Directoire 
splendor  on  Tea's  taffeta  counterpane. 

Everything  about  the  house  but  those 
two  dolls  suits  Jack.  He  was  inordi- 
nately pleased  with  his  "playroom"  in 
the  basement,  fitted  up  a  la  the  moment's 
mode  with  pseudo  barroom  furniture, 
minus  the  brass  rail,  and  accoutered  with 
great  Indian  wicker  basket  chairs.  Some 
amused  fan  sent  him  an  old  slot  machine 
for  the  room.  Now  Jack  has  great  fun 
putting  his  own  nickles  into  it. 

<<YX7T£'VE  got  to  have  the  'old  broken- 
V  V  down  saloon  piano',"  Jack  insisted 
with  a  determination  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  thousands  of  fans  who 
have  begged  and  begged  to  have  that 
piece  repeated  and  re-repeated. 

So  when  the  Littles  went  to  Europe 
last  summer,  they  went  to  the  home 
of  Jack's  grandmother  and  got  the  piano 
that  he  learned  to  play  on  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  It's  a  respectable  look- 
ing piano  now,  for  it's  been  refinished. 
But  it  has  the  tone  of  an  old  piano,  that 
mellow  fullness  that  new  pianos  never 
have._  It's  his  favorite,  and  he  takes  most 
of  his  guests*  down  to  the  basement 
when  he  wants  to  entertain  them. 

Those  listeners  who  have  owned  Radio 
receivers  for  eight  years:  who  have  fol- 
lowed Little  Jack  Little  across  the  con- 
tinent in  his  Radio  jumps:  who  have 
heard  him  play  for  five  hours  at  a 
stretch   to  answer  all   the   requests  that 


kept  pouring  in;  who  have  watched  him 
make  long  skips  across  country  to  fill 
vaudeville  engagements;  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  s  to  have  comfort  at  last, 
and  that  a  comfort  that  will  not  deprive 
them  of  any  enjoyment.  He  plans  to 
play  only  at  station  WLW  where  he  can 
dash  home  and  back  with  no  incon- 
venience. He  has  his  home,  and  he's 
frightfully  happy  in  it. 

He  loves  to  take  his  coat  off,  put  on 
red  leather  house  slippers,  and  walk 
around  gazing  at  his  house  in  utter  de- 
light with  a  pretzel  in  one  hand  and  a 
glass  of  Cincinnati's  approximate-beer 
in  the  other. 

"Isn't  it  great?"  he  gurgles.  "Isn't  it 
just  too  perfect." 

And  everyone  who  stops  enjoying  his 
enjoyment  long  enough,  remembers  that 
his  own  perfection  made  it  all  possible. 

Salute  Bold  Pioneer! 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

jammed  shut,  but  the  husband  reassures 
his  wife  as  they  cling  together  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  safe  where 
they  are,  as  the  hotel  is  of  steel  struc- 
ture and  will  stand  where  other  build- 
ings will  crumble  and  fall.  When  they 
picture  the  desolation  a  little  later  you 
have  called  to  mind  all  the  pages  of 
newspaper  reports  you  read  of  the  Tokio 
earthquake  disaster — and  Tokio  or  Japan 
have  not  been  mentioned. 

This  is  Radio  showmanship  up  to 
date.  Dramatic  artists  amid  curtains  of 
music  fill  your  imagination  with  sensa- 
tion. The  invisible  voices  pulsing 
through  the  profound  harmonies  supply 
a  timbre  of  human  touch  midway  be- 
tween the  stage  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
pit  and  produce  an  effect  indescribable. 
Caesar  Sodero,  director  of  the  National 
Grand  Opera,  has  done  his  work  well 
in  welding  together  these  components  of 
harmony  in  this  new  way.  Special  music 
had  to  be  written  and  old  songs  revised. 
He  was  after  illusions  and  he  produced 
them  as  a  master  craftsman  of  Radio 
stagecraft. 

There  were  no  detached  intermediary 
announcements.  Podro  de  Cordoba,  an 
actor  of  some  renown,  performed  the 
delicate  art  of  etching  in  connecting 
scenes  and  descriptions  to  give  coher- 
ence to  the  whole. 

And  throughout  that  brilliant  half- 
hour  the  forty  friends  of  Mr.  Mattson 
sat  in  speechless  enchantment.  Not  one 
word  had  been  spoken  from  beginning 
to  end.  Something  new  in  broadcasting 
was  taking  place.  They  knew  it  and 
they  said  so  later  when  gathered  around 
the  dining  table  in  another  room. 

The  Salute  series  is  said  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  company  to  be 
the  most  costly  regular  program  on  the 
air  today.  Its  preparation  and  produc- 
tion requires  the  entire  time  of  a  large 
staff.  It  is  spread  over  a  network  that 
reaches  from  coast  to  coast. 

Westinghouse  has  gone  deep  into  this 
production  with  more  than  one  new  idea. 
It  has  eliminated  all  ballyhoo.  You  do 
not  hear  the  trade  name  of  "Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co." 
mentioned  once.  Merely  as  a  matter  of 
information  you  are  told  that  it  is  a 
Westinghouse  program. 

Harbor  Lights 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

TIM  KINS  (approaching  —  y  a  w  n  s 
sleepily):  Aye — Cap'n  Norton?  Ye're 
back  late — pretty  near  closin'  time. 

NORTON:  Have  ye  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  my  hoy,  Tom? 

TIM  KINS:  What's  the  matter— 
ain't  he  home  yet? 


NORTON:  No,  he's  not— I  can't  find 
hide  nor  hair  of  him. 

TIMKINS  (concerned):  Well,  well, 
now — don't  look  so  good,  does  it.  Maybe 
he'd  stay  the  night  in  Brooklyn? 

NORTON:  He  wouldn't  do  that— he 
carried  lumber  from  Parmeley's  over  to 
the  job  every  mornin'.  .  .  .  It's  got  me 
worried  stiff. 

TIMKINS:  Let's  see  now — who — 
well,  Cap'n  Whitney's  been  on  the  har- 
bor.   Mavbe  he'd  know  somethin'. 

NORTON:  Nat  Whitney?  Did  he 
come 

TIMKINS  (laughs):  Aye— Nat  put 
back  to  port  again — couple  of  hours  ago. 
Rammed  a  hole  in  his  bow  making  dock, 
do  I  hear.  I-calc'late  he  found  the  goin' 
too  thick.    Here  he  comes  now. 

NORTON:     Nat! 

WHITNEY  (gruff) :  Lay  a'port,  ah— 
I  don't  feel  like  gassin'  with  you,  nor 
anyone  else. 

NORTON:  Ye  got  to  listen.  Nat. 
My  boy  Tom's  failed  to  come  home.  Did 
ye  see  anything  of  him  on  the  harbor — 
him  or  his  sloop? 

WHITNEY  (Sudden  flare):  How  the 
devil  would  I  know  anything  o'  your 
boy!  (Suspicious  note)  And  what  are 
ye  askin'  me  for?  (Whining)  Can't  ye 
see  I'm  a  sick  man — somethin'  I  ate,  I 
reckon.  .  .  .  I'm  a  sick  man  I  tell  ye — 
and  I  won't  be  questioned  nor  yam- 
mered at! 

NORTON:  Did  ye  see  anything  of 
my  boy — that's  all  I'm  askin'  ye? 

WHITNEY  (tense):   What's  that! 

TIMKINS:    What's  that— Nat? 

WHITNEY  (shivers):  Ugh!  Damn 
the  luck  that  sails  with  fools!  I  didn't 
see  yer  boy  .  .  .  How  could  I?  .  .  . 
I'm  goin'   home.    Lemme  pass. 

TIMKINS:  Set  down  Cap'n  Norton 
— and  the  lad  here.  Bless  ye,  son — ye 
look  tuckered  out! 

_  NORTON  (gently) :  Sit  in  the  chair, 
Jimmy. 

TIMKINS:  I  calc'late  Nat's  had  a 
might  too  much  liquor. 

NORTON:  I  don't  see  why  ye  sell 
him  the  rotton  stuff,  Timkins — when  ye 
know  how  it  takes  him. 

TIMKINS:  Aye,  I  know— but  what 
am  I  to  do,  Cap'n?  After  all,  I'm  in  the 
business — and  I  tried  cuttin'  down  his 
portions  'fore  now.  .  .  .  He  near 
wrecked  the  shop  second  time  I  done  it. 
No.  There  ought  to  be  some  men  comin' 
over  from  the  city  docks,  right  after 
midnight.  If  ye  want  to  wait  around 
maybe  they'll  know  somethin'  o'  Tom 
or  his  vessel. 

NORTON:  I'll  wait  another  hour- 
then  I  reckon  I  better  try  along  the 
wharves  again. 

TIMKINS:  Sure— and  I'll  go  with 
ye,  Cap'n.  A  couple  o'  men  come  in  a 
while  back.  Wait  and  I'll  go  in  the  bar 
and  see  if  there's  any  news. 

NORTON  (gently):  Ye're  near 
asleep,  Jimmy  lad.  Rest  yer  head  on  the 
table  if  ye  want  to,  that's  it.  (To  himself, 
half  under  his  breath)  God — I  keep  seein' 
my  boy — floatin'  in  water — beggin'  me 
to  help.  Somethin's  happened  to  him. 
He's  been  drinkin'  the  filthy  gut-rot 
again.  I've  got  to  do  somethin' — got  to — 

Tl  M  KINS  (approaching  —  awkward 
attempt  at  nonchalance):  Some  o'  the 
boys  come  in  just  now  from  Coenties. 
Cap'n.  Yeah.  I  don't  know  as  it  has 
any  bearin' — but  they  tell  me  there  was 
a  sloop  cut  down  in  the  harbor  tonight. 

NORTON:  What!  A— sloop?  Where? 

TIMKINS:  Well— 'twas  down  by  tin- 
Narrows — quit»e  a  ways  out  o'  Tom's 
course.  I  calc'late. 

NORTON:  By  the  Narrows?  Yes— 
that — that  would  be  too  far  down — 
wouldn't  it? 

TIMKINS:  I  should  think  so.  There's 
a  man  from  the  Harbor  Master's  office. 
on  bis  way  up,  so  they  tell  me.  .    .    .  He 
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may  know  more  about  it. 

NORTON:  For  God's  sake,  find  out, 
Tim! 

VOICE:  Hey,  Tim!  Joe  Larson 
wants  to  see  ye! 

TIMKINS:     Wait  a  shake,  Cap'n! 

NORTON:    Tim!    What  is  it? 

TIMKINS:  I'm  afraid  it's— it's  bad 
news,  Cap'n. 

NORTON:  What  d'ye  mean?  Let's 
have  it! 

TIMKINS:  One  o'  Sampson's  steam 
tugs  reported  a  wreck,  this  side  o'  the 
Narrows.  They — seems  they  pulled  a 
man  out  o'  the  water — drowned.  Had 
his  head  cracked.  They  took  his  body 
up  to  the  New  York  office. 

NORTON  (weakly):  It  couldn't— a 
been — Tom — that  far  down  the  bay. 

TIMKINS:  Here,  Cap'n  Norton- 
do  ye  reco'nize  this? 

NORTON:  Good  God!  (Sharp  cry) 
Tim!  It's — it's — Tom's  wallet!  Where 
did  ye — where — 

TIMKINS:  Twas  in  the  drowned 
man's  pocket,  Cap'n. 

NORTON:     Oh— God.    It's  Tom. 

TIMKINS:  And  I  guess  I  better  tell 
ye  the  rest  of  it,  Cap'n  Norton.  They 
say  Nat  Whitney  didn't  hit  the  dock, 
comin'  in.  Anderson,  the  mate  was  on 
the  wheel. 

NORTON:  What  are  ye  tryin'  to 
say,  Tim? 

TIMKINS:  Well— I  calc'late  maybe 
it  wasn't  only  the  thick  weather — made 
Nat  turn  back. 

NORTON:  Do  ye  mean  to  say— Nat 
Whitney  run  my  boy  down!  Do  ye 
mean  to  say — that  drunken  rat — killed 
my  son! 

TIMKINS:     Easy  now,  Cap'n. 

NORTON:  Easy!  Easy!  I  loved— 
my  boy!  Though  he  was  a  hard  'un  to 
manage.  My  boy!  Damn  his  liquor- 
rotten  soul — Nat  Whitney!  Had  no 
business  sailin' — had  no  business  bein' 
master  of  a  ship— had  no  business  goin' 
out,  the  night  it  was.  The  Lord's  taken 
him  to  account— taken  me  to  account 
for  him!  I'll  serve  him — I'll  serve  him — : 
the  way  he  served  my  boy!    Get  away! 

CAPT.:  I'll  never  forget  that  walk — 
though  'twas  more  of  a  run  for  me, 
stumblin'  along  at  my  Pa's  heels,  tryin' 
to  keep  from  cryin' — afraid  o'  what  was 
goin'  to  happen.  Cap'n  Nat  Whitney 
lived  in  a  small  frame  house — near  the 
edge  o'  the  cove,  on  the  Narrow's  side. 
...  I  can  still  see  it  in  my  mind — the 
rickety  gate,  and  the  loose  board  walk 
leadin'  to  the  front  door.  There  was  a 
gale  blowin'  by  then — rain  comin'  down 
— and  I  was  just  barely  able  to  navigate. 

JOE:     What  do  you  mean,  Captain? 

CAPT:  Well,  I  was  a  slip  of  a  lad, 
as  I  told  ye — and  my  Pa  strode  along — 
'bout  three  steps  to  my  one — mutterin' 
to  himself — never  knowin'  I  was  there, 
I  reckon.  I  was  just  gettin'  to  the  gate 
when  I  see  him  bang  on  the  door.  I 
heard  a  voice  inside — and  then  Pa  shoved 
the  door  open  and  it  banged  shut  again. 

JOE:     What  did  you  do? 

CAPT.:  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Jest  stood  there  in  the  rain  for  a  minute, 
listenin'  to  the  bell-buoy  down  in  the 
channel.  Then  I  got  up  my  nerve  to  go 
'round  to  the  side  of  the  house  and 
squint  through  a  winder.  Cap'n  Whit- 
ney was  standin'  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace  and  moving  toward  him  was 
my  Pa — his  eyes  blazin'. 

WHITNEY:  What's  —  what's  the 
meanin'  o'  this!  Get  out,  I  tell  ye!  Why 
can't  ve  leave  a  sick  man  be! 

NORTON:  Ye'll  be  a  sicker  man 
when  I  get  through  with  ye — Nat  Whit- 
ney! (Mockingly)  So  ye  didn't  go  out 
to  meet  the  "Stornaway" — with  all  yer 
blowin'! 

WHITNEY:     Aye— what  of  it? 

NORTON:  Why  did  ye— put  back— 
Cap'n  Whitney? 


WHITNEY:  Fog  was  too  thick- 
why  else.    Why  else? 

NORTON:  Aye— why  else?  That's 
what  I've  come  to  ask  ye.  There  was  a 
sloop,  cut  down  in  the  harbor,  tonight. 

WHITNEY:  Well— well,  what  about 
it—? 

NORTON:  Plenty!  You  got  a  hole 
in  the  bow  o'  your  boat,  Cap'n  Whit- 
ney. Was  that  why  ye  put  back — be- 
cause, in  yer  drunken  handlin'  o'  the 
wheel,  ye  ran  down  a  boat? 

WHITNEY:  Who  says  I  ran  down  a 
boat?  Who  says  it?  Who's  been  talkin'? 

NORTON:  Yer  own  conscience  has 
been  talkin',  Nat — I  can  read  it  as  plain 
on  yer  face  as  if  'twas  writ  there.  I 
can  read  it,  'long  with  every  line  o' 
weakness  and  fear  and  dissipation  that's 
left  in  yer  whiskey-soaked  carcass!  I 
said  some  day  ye'd  be  called  to  account. 
This  is  the  very  minute! 

WHITNEY:  Big  talk,  Ab  Norton  1 
What  if  I  did  run  down  a  sloop?  What 
about  it? 

NORTON:  Just  this  about  it,  Nat 
Whitney.  It  puts  ye  in  with  the  rest  o' 
them — men  wanderin'  the  world  over 
with  the  fear  o'  death  in  their  eyes. 
Tryin'  to  get  away  from  it — hearin'  it  in 
the  shrouds  at  night — in  every  face 
ashore.  Haunted  men!  Murderers — Nat 
Whitney! 

WHITNEY:  What  are  ye  sayin'!— 
Stow  that  sort  o'  talk!    Stop  it,  I  tell  ye! 

Aye — what's  that — voices,  voices !  Gad 
— I'm  all  atremble!  I'm  a  sick  man  I  tell 
ye.  Leave  me  be!  What  if  I  did  ram  a 
boat — fog  was  heavy — who's  accountable ! 

NORTON:  You're  accountable!  You 
and  your  load  o'  Devil's  rum!  .  .  . 
You  did  cut  down  a  boat? 

WHITNEY:    Aye— I— did  .    .    . 

NORTON:  Ye  cut  down  a  life  with 
it,  Cap'n  Whitney! 

WHITNEY:     What!     Who— who— ? 

NORTON:  Maybe  ye  remember— 
the  curly-headed  boy — used  to  come 
down  to  dock  in  New  Bedford,  with  his 
Ma — wavin'  to  me — home  from  the  sea? 
.    :    .  Not  so  many  years  ago. 

WHITNEY:  Ab!  Not— not— God, 
man! 

NORTON:  Aye— my  first-born  lad! 
Tom!  TOM  NORTON!  Comin'  home 
in  his  sloop — and  ye  cut  him  down!  Ye 
cut  him  down! 

WHITNEY:  Abadiah  .  .  .  God  help 
me — did  I — do  that! 

NORTON:  There!  That's  his  wallet. 
That's  what  they  took — out  of  his 
clothes.  All  that's  come  back  to  me — of 
the  boy  I  loved!    (Sobs.) 

WHITNEY:  God  help  me,  Ab— I 
didn't  know — I  didn't — (Knock  at  door.) 
What's  this!  Ab — keep  him  out — keep 
him  out! 

NORTON:     Who  is  it? 

TOM:     It's  me — open— open. 

NORTON:  Stand  away!  TOM! 
TOM!    It's  you!    You're  not— dead! 

TOM:     Pa— help  me— Pa.   .    .    . 

JOE:  Who  was  it — not  your  brother, 
Captain? 

CAPT.:  Aye — 'Twas  Tom  .  .  .  torn 
and  wet  and  draggled-lookin'.  His  eyes 
was  starin'  out  of  his  head  and  I  see  Pa 
lift  him  up  and  put  him  on  a  couch  to 
one  side  o'  the  room — and  call  Cap'n 
Whitney  for  brandy  and  bandages. 
Time  I  got  around  the  house  and  into 
the  room  Pa  was  feedin'  him  the  brandy 
while  Cap'n  Whitney  held  up  his  head. 
One  o'  Tom's  arms  hung  limp  and  funny- 
like and  there  was  blood  on  his  chest 
I'll  never  forget  it — lamplight  flickerin' 
— wind  howlin' — and  the  buoy — down 
on  Rockhead,  tollin'  away,  like  a  funeral 
bell. 

NORTON:      Tom,     lad— say    some- 
thin'! 
.     TOM:  I'm  tryin'  to  tell  you,  Pa.  .    .   . 
I  left  the  yards  in  Brooklyn — usual  time. 
Took  that  Swede  feller  along  with  me — 


Hanson — wno  does  the  mason  work. 
We'd  both  been  drinkin'  some^-'fore  we 
started.   If  ye'll  forgive  me,  Pa 

NORTON":  I'm  not  thinkin'  o'  that 
now,  lad  .    .    .  Go  on — what  then? 

TOM:  We  was  still  drinkin'  when 
we  put  out — and  'bout  half  way  across — 
we  got  fightin'  for  what  was — what  was 
left  in  the  bottle.  Ah!  It'll  always  be 
in  my  head,  Pa!  Hanson  got  ugly — took 
his  knife  out  and  made  a  lunge  for  me. 
.  .  .  Then  I  had  to  do  it — it  was  self- 
defense,  Pa.  .  .  .  I  hit  him  with  the  bot- 
tle hard,  I  reckon — 'cause  he  slumped 
down  in  the  boat.  .  .  .  Time  I  could 
give  a  hand  to  him  again — he  just  stayed 
slumped  there — like — like  a  bag  o'  flour. 
Can  I  have  another  drink,  Pa?  I'm  feel- 
in'  pretty  badly  bunged  up. 

WHITNEY:  Here  y'are,  lad— raise 
yer  head  a  mite!    Drink  this! 

NORTON:    Thank  ye,  Nat. 

TOM :  Then  I  got  panicky — I  reckon. 
Figgered  I'd  killed  him.  Fog  was  comin' 
down,  but  I  tacked  about  and  headed 
for  the  Narrows — I  don't  know  what  I 
had  in  my  mind — to  land  some'eres  on 
the  Jersey  side— make  a  run  for  it.  .  .  . 
I  put  my  wallet  and  stuff  in  his  pockets 
—to  throw  off  suspicion  ...  I  was 
just  easin'  into  the  wind — when — when — 

WHITNEY:    What,  lad? 

TOM:  When  this  schooner  came 
bearin'  down  out  o'  the  fog — right  on 
top  o'  me!  Sloop  crashed  and  went 
under— and  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
swimmin'  or  tryin'  to  swim.  .  .  .  Right 
arm  was  busted — and  something  wrong 
with  my  hip.  .  .  .  But  I  made  shore — 
down  below  here — by  Rockhead. 
(Fainter)  I  guess  I  been  there — a  long, 
time.  Then  I  found  my  way — up  here. 
.    .    .  That's  all. 

NORTON:  Thank  the  Good  Lord 
—for  keepin'  ye  alive,  Tom!  Thank  Gdd! 
Jimmy!  Quick — run  down  to  "The 
Anchor" — rout  out  Mr.  Timkins  and  tell 
him  to  bring  the  doctor.  That's  a  good 
lad — I  know  ye're  weary— but  ye're  a 
stout-hearted  young  soldier.  Run  now. 
Don't  forget  Tom's  in  bad  shape. 

WHITNEY:     He's  sleepin'  Ab  .    . 
Abadiah — I   can't  tell  ye  how  I — feel- 

NQRTON:  It's  all  right,  Nat— now. 
I  reckon  it's  been  a  summat  different 
accountin'  from  what  I  thought. 

WHITNEY:  It's  been  a— a  close 
tack  to  hell  for  me,  Ab.  .  .  .  God  help 
me — I'll  never  touch  another  drop  o' 
hard  liquor  so  long  as  I  live.    I  swear  it! 

NORTON:     Good,  Nat! 

WHITNEY:  And  I  wonder,  if  we 
couldn't  be — well  both  of  us  is  gettin' 
on  in  years,  Ab — and — what's  the 
use  o' 

NORTON:  Shake,  Nat  .  .  .  We  can 
be  friends,  if  ye  say  so — stead  o'  fightin' 
each  other  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 
What  d'ye  say? 

WHITNEY:     Aye— friends,  Ab. 

CAPT.:  That's  the  end  o'  the  story, 
Joe.  They  was  good  friends  ever  after 
that.  My  Pa  died— in  Cap'n  Nat  Whit- 
ney's arms — long  years  after. 

JOE:     And  your  brother,  Tom? 

CAPT:  Aye— pulled  through,  though 
it  left  him  with  a  gimp  to  his  right  leg. 

JOE:  Well,  that  was  quite  a  story, 
Captain  Jimmy.  How  many  yarns  have 
you  got  in  that  head  of  yours,  anyway? 

CAPT.:  A  good  many,  son,  I  reckon. 
Seafarin'  in  the  old  days  was  real  adven- 
turin',  ye  know.  Every  day  the  beginnin' 
or  the  endin'  o'  some  sort  o'  story.  Be- 
sides which — I  been  livin'  quite  a  spell 
beyond  my  time — quite  a  spell.  And 
there  goes  the  whistle — and  we're  comin' 
in.   Up  forrard  with  ye! 

JOE:  Well,  I'll  see  you  next  week, 
Captain.  .    .    .   Goodnight! 

CAPT.:  Goodnight,  son  .  .  .  take 
care  o'  yerself. 

JOE:    I  will  .   .   .  same  to  you. 

(Ferryboat  Docks.) 
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Why  be  chained  to 
your  furnace 

again  this 
winter? 


ALL  through  the  long,  cold  winter 
-TjL  months  you  can  enjoy  automatic 
■warmth — free  from  furnace  work  and 
•worry — as  though  you  basked  in  tropi- 
cal sunshine.  Williams  Oil-0-Matic 
fuel  oil  heating  makes  summer  spend 
the  winter  in  more  than  90,000  homes. 
Williams  Oil-O-Matic  heats  more 
homes  by  far  than  any  other  make  of 
burner  ...  your  safest  guide  to  satisfac- 
tory heating  at  lowest  cost. 

When  our  factory- trained  men  install  a 
Williams  Oil-O-Matic  in  your  present 
heating  plant,  a  thermostat  becomes 
your  furnace  man.  Oil-O-Matic  elimi- 
nates dirty  coal  and  dusty  ashes,  does 
away  with  shoveling,  shaking  and  pok- 
ing. Your  clean  basement  can  be  made 


into  a  recreation  room  or  workshop. 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  solves  all  heat* 
ing  problems  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. It  quietly  burns  fuel  oil — richest 
in  heat  units,  lowest  in  cost.  An  exclu- 
sive Williams  device  meters  oil  drop  by 
drop — not  a  bit  wasted  by  overheating.. 
Come  to  our  showroom  today.  Find  out 
how  easily  you  can  have  this  greatest 
convenience  installed  now. 
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V^HEATING     ^"X/ 

Luted  as  Standard  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories 


A  RADIO  TREAT 

Tune  your  radio  to  WJZ  and  NBC  chain  stations  at  10  o'clock 
Eastern  Standard  Time  each  Tuesday  night.  Friday  nights  at 
8:30  Central  Standard  Time  tune  in  WGN,  Chicago. 
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Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation, 
Blooming  ton.  III. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet.    "Oil   Heating   Al   Its 
Best" — no  obligation.        • 


Name 


L 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


WILLIAMS   OIL-O-MATIC   HEATING 

CORPORATION 

BLOOMINGTON  ILLINOIS 


There  is  a  Williams  dealer  near  you.     Write  us  Jor  his  name. 
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Gertrude 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

AS  I  wended  my  way  homeward 
towards  Gert  and  little  Harry,  I  felt 
I  was  the  bearer  of  cheerful  news;  I 
mean  news  that  would  cheer  Gert  up  if 
she  believed  it.     She  probably  wouldn't. 

Even  so,  things  had  turned  out  much 
better  than  I'd  expected.  Victor's  atti- 
tude was  everything  an  erring  husband's 
should  be;  I  was  distinctly  pleased  that 
Mabel,  famous  for  her  mining  activities, 
had  dug  so  little  gold  out  of  me.  Now, 
if  I  could  restore  the  home  life  of  the 
Victor  Wigginses,  all  would  be  jake. 

Gert,  looking  like  a  million  dollars  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  brand  new  tea- 
gown,  greeted  me  with  a  nice  sisterly 
kiss. 

"I  had  the  hebee-jebees  after  you  left," 
she  explained,  "so  I  went  and  did  some 
shopping.     How  did  you  make  out?" 

"Much  better  than  you'd  think,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Tell  me." 

So  I  told  her  nearly  everything — from 
my  first  glimpse  of  Victor  to  my  parting 
words  with  Mabel. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  de- 
manded, "that  you  believe  all  that?" 

"Every  word  of  it." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  got  a  trust- 
ing nature,  Harry.  Of  course  I  can  see 
now  Victor  wasn't  so  much  to  blame. 
That  Mabel  person  wanted  his  song,  and 
tried  to  vamp  him  out  of  it.  But  he  had 
no  business  renting  that  flat.  How  do 
I  know  he  hasn't  been  entertaining  a 
lot  of  other  girls?" 

"If  you  want  to  know  how  Victor 
strikes  me,  and  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of 
him  lately,  I'd  say  he  was  a  one-woman 
man.  All  he  thinks  about  is  his  music, 
and  you — and  little  Harry." 

"You're  a  queer  one,"  said  Gert.  "I 
thought  you  didn't  like  Victor." 

"I  didn't,  at  first,  but  he  kind  of  grows 
on  you.  He's  a  good  little  scout,  Gert, 
and  you'll  be  making  a  great  mistake  if 
you  throw  him  over." 

"If  we  could  build  a  wing  on  the 
house,"  said  Gert. 

"What  house?" 

"The  one  I  was  looking  at  last  week." 

"Oh!"  I  said. 

"Then  Victor  would  have  a  nice  big 
music  room  to  compose  in.  And  then 
if  he  gave  up  his  job,  and  had  his  friends 
come  there " 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  I  said.  "Only  if  I 
stake  you  to  that  house,  don't  you  think 
you  could  ring  up  Victor  and  ask  him 
to  come  out  and  talk  things  over?" 

"I  suppose  I  could." 

"Well,  will  you?" 

"Will  I  what?" 

"Ring  up   Victor." 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Gert. 

"Why  won't  you?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  to.  Besides, 
I've  already  done  it — he's  on  his  way 
out  here  now." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

GERT'S  announcement,  that  Victor 
was  on  his  way  home,  fairly  knocked 
me  for  a  goal. 

"How  come?"  I  asked. 

"It's  a  surprise  to  me,  too,  Harry.  I 
never  expected  to  even  speak  to  him 
again.  But  his  laundry  came,  and  I 
knew  he'd  want  it.  Besides,  he  threw 
a  regular  fit  ever  the  phone,  when  he 
found  out  it  was  me — said  he  could  ex- 
plain everything  if  I'd  only  give  him  a 
chance." 

"Of  course  I  didn't  hold  out  much 
hope — at  first.  But  when  you're  a  wife 
and  mother,  Harry,  it  isn't  enough  just 
to  LOOK,  you  got  to  STOP  and 
LISTEN.     Anyway,  he's  coming.     And 


if  he  goes  down  on  his  bended  knees 
and  begs  my  pardon  the  way  he  ought 
to,  maybe   I'll  take  him  back." 

".Well,  I  hope  you  won't  be  too  hard 
on  him,"  I  said.  "As  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  only  crime  the  poor  fellow  com- 
mitted   was    being    caught.      And    that 


"Just  watch  me!"  said  Gert.  "That's 
the  very   first  thing   I'll  do." 

In  moments  of  emotion,  however,  one 
seldom  does  as  one  has  planned.  Gert 
greeted  Victor  as  if,  instead  of  having 
left  home  at  eleven  that  morning,  he'd 
been  gone  a  year. 


"Victor!"  she  cried,  greeting  him  as  if  he  had  been  gone  a  year.    "Gert!"  and 
they  fell  into  each  others  arms  with  unintelligible  murmurs. 


might  happen  to  any  husband." 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  his  crime 

was,  it  was  renting  that  flat  and  never 

telling    me.      Why    didn't    he    tell    me? 

That's  what  I  want  to  know." 
"Why  not  ask  him?" 


"Victor!"  she  cried. 

"Gert!" 

They  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

Stealing  softly  from  the  room,  though 
I  don't  believe  they'd  have  heard  me  if 
I'd  been  a  horse  and  wagon,  I  made  a 
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bee-line  for  my  holy  of  holies  and  got 
out  a  bottle.  For  when  the  dove  of 
peace  settles  on  a  troubled  household, 
its'   time  to   celebrate. 

Finally  Gert  called: 

"Come    on    in,    Harry.      We    got    no 


sleeves  rolled  to  the  elbow— soapsuds, 
splashings,  faint  gurgles  of  joy.  Gert 
was  giving  little  Harry  his  bath. 

"Talk  about  your  bathing  beauties," 
-said  Victor,  "Fd  rather  see  that  kid  of 
mine    in    his    bath    than    the    Venus    of 


Stealing   softly   from   the   room,   although   I   don't  believe   they'd   have   heard    a 
horse  and  wagon,  I  made  a  bee  line  for  my  holy  of  holies  and  got  out  a  bottle. 


Harry:  Gert  wanted  to  know  why  I 
didn't  tell  her  I'd  rented  a  flat." 

"Very  interesting,"  I  said.  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  her?" 

"If  you  must  know,  I  thought,  maybe 
some  day,  I'd  like  to  have  a  party. 
Only  after  I'd  looked  'em  all  over,  I 
found  I  didn't  want  a  party  with  any- 
body but  Gert.  That's  the  gospel  truth, 
Harry." 

"I  believe  you,"  I  said.  "And  very 
complimentary  to  you,   Gert." 


IF    THAT'S    a    compliment,"    said 
Gert,  "give  me  ant  poison.    I  don't 


a 


secrets  from  you." 

And  then  I  entered  on  as  pretty  a 
domestic  scene  as  one  could  hope  to 
find:  Victor  kneeling  worshipfully  on 
the   floor,    Gert    seated    beside    him.    her 


Milo." 

"Well,  I  should  hope  so!"  said  Gert. 
"•Tell  Many  what  you  told  me — about 
your  flat." 

"Oh!"    said    Victor.      "It's    like    this. 


see  how  you  can  stand  there,  Victor 
Wiggins,  and  look  me  in  the  face!  Is 
dinner  ready,  Harry?" 

"Not  quite,"  I  said.  "It  will  be, 
though,  by  the  time  that  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne I  put  on  ice  gets  cold." 

"Good  work,"  said  Gert.  "I  haven't 
had  a  drop  of  champagne  since  our  wed- 
ding. One  thing,  Harry,  even  if  I  wasn't 
with  Victor  on  our  honeymoon,  at  least 
no  other  woman  was." 

"There  you  go!"  said  Victor.  "One 
minute  you  tell  me  you've  forgiven  me, 
and  the  next  minute  you  land  on  me." 

"I  have  forgiven  you,  honey.  But 
every  time  I  think  of  that  Mabel  per- 
son— " 

"Forget   her!"   I   said. 

"I  will,"  said  Gert.  "Poor  girl!  I 
suppose  she's  just  the  way  God  made 
her — all  except  her  ankles;  Armour  and 
Company  must  have  made  those.  Here, 
Victor,  hand  me  that  towel." 

"Have  you  told  Victor  about  the  new 
house?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  haven't.  You  tell  him.  Now 
get  out  of  here,  both  of  you;  I'm  going 
to  put  little  Harry  to  bed." 

"Women  are  queer,"  said  Victor,  as 
we  adjourned  to  the  parlor.  "Gert  has 
forgiven  me  five  times  already,  and  I've 
only  been  home  half  an  hour.  The  first 
time  was  great,  but  after  that,  just  when 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  good,  she  turns 
around  and  forgives  me  all  over  again. 
I  wish  she'd  quit  it.  What's  all  this 
about  a  new  house?" 

I  told  him,  thinking  he  would  be 
pleased.     He  wasn't. 

"It  won't  do,"  he  said.  "Down  town 
I'm  in  the  middle  of  things.  Supposing 
Abe  Herowitz  is  putting  on  a  show  and 
wants  a  song?  He  says:  'There's  Victor 
Wiggins  over  on  Eighth  Street.  I'll  run 
in  and  see  him.' 

"It's  a  fact,  Harry.  Yesterday  Abe  did 
that  very  thing.  You  meet  all  the  lyric 
writers  and  song  pluggers  down  there, 
too — all  the  fellows  that  are  working 
along  the  same  lines  you  are — and  it  puts 
pep  in  you.  Then  there's  my  job  at  the 
theatre — " 

"That's  another  thing  Gert  wants  you 
to  give  up." 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  Victor.  "I'll  quit 
it  like  a  shot,  though,  as  soon  as  I've 
made  good.  And  I'm  going  to  make 
good,  Harry.  I'll  make  a  lot  of  dough, 
too.  But  do  you  know  what  would  hap- 
pen if  I  was  to  let  Gert  lock  me  up  in 
a  big  room  with  a  grand  piano?  It 
would  be  curtains  for  me — I'd  never  do 
another  lick  oi  work  as  long  as   1   lived 

"There  was  a  time  when  1  wouldn't 
have  eared  a  whoop  in  Hades:  I'd  have 
Sponged  off  you  for  the  rest  oi  my  nat- 
ural lite.  But  something  you  told  me 
today  made  me  see  things  different. 
What  I'm  doing  now  is  for  little  Harry. 
I  want  my  boy  to  be  proud  of  his  dad." 

Well,  there  you  are!  Victor  certainly 
had  changed.  Also.  1  knew  the  answer 
— it  was  Grandfather  Gidding's  red  hair. 

CHAPTER  N 

AS     \    MAX   thinks.  SO  he  is — even   if 
lie   isn't.     Search    the    desert    around 
Douglas,  Arizona,  for  a  thousand  years. 
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you'll  never  find  a  profounder  truth  than 
that.  On  the  strength  of  the  white  lie 
I'd  told  him — or  maybe  I  should  call  it 
a  red  lie — here  was  Victor  gone  abso- 
lutely haywire. 

"Gert  won't  like  it,"  he  said,  "but  that's 
the  way  it's  going  to  be." 

"Well,  whatever  you  do,"  I  begged, 
"please  don't  start  your  Independence 
Day  rally  till  after  dinner." 

Victor  promised.  And  I  will  say  he 
did  his  best  when  Gert  introduced  the 
fatal  subject  with  the  soup. 

"Did  Harry  tell  you  about  the  new 
house?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Victor. 

"Isn't  it  scrumptious?" 

"Er— yes." 

"Well,  is  that  all  you've  got  to  say?" 

"No.    But  let's  wait  till  after  dinner." 

"Why?" 

"I  think  Harry  would  prefer  it." 

"Oh,  don't  bother  about  me!"  I  said. 

So  Victor  spoke  his  piece,  and  the  war 
was  on. 

"You're  crazy,"  said  Gert.  "You  can 
work  at  home  as  well  as  not — that  job  of 
yours  isn't  worthy  of  you — a  real  house 
with  a  garden  is  just  what  little  Harry 
needs — " 

I  never  saw  Gert  work  harder.  She 
argued,  she  pleaded,  she  stormed.  She 
used  every  weapon  known  to  woman; 
but  she  might  as  well  have  been  the 
German  Army  before  Verdun. 

All  I  could  do  during  these  trying 
moments  was  to  act  in  turn,  as  Red  Cross 
nurse  and  referee.  There  would  be  a 
lull;  then,  suddenly  the  gong  would 
ring.  Gert  and  Victor  had  started  an- 
other round. 

Finally,  Victor  turned  to  Gert  and 
said: 

"Things  can't  go  on  like  this.  It's  bad 
for  you,  it's  bad  for  me,  it's  bad  for  little 
Harry." 

"If  you  ask  me,"  I  said,  "it's  bad  for 
big  Harry,  too.  Can't  you  battling  babes 
in  the  wood  declare  an  armistice,  or 
something?" 

"Of  course  we  can,"  said  Gert.  "If 
Victor  will  give  up  his  flat — " 

"There  you  go!"  said  Victor. 

"Just  wait  till  I've  finished,  Victor 
Wiggins!  As  I  was  saying,  Harry,  when 
I  was  so  rudely  interrupted,  if  Victor 
will  give  up  his  flat,  I'll  let  him  keep  his 
job." 

"Fair  enough,"  I  said.  "Gert  con- 
cedes the  job.  Will  you  meet  her  half 
way?" 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Victor,  "and  I'll 
tell  you  why.  Up  to  now  we've  just 
been  beating  around  the  bush.  It  isn't 
really  my  job  that's  worrying  Gert,  and 
it  isn't  my  flat;  it  goes  a  lot  deeper.  It 
all  boils  down  to  who's  going  to  wear  the 
pants  in  this  family.  Well,  if  you  want 
to  know,  I  am!" 

AS  VICTOR  stood  there,  for  of  course 
he  had  to  stand  up  to  deliver  an 
oration  like  that,  he  made  quite  a  pic- 
ture. The  dominant  male!  I  even 
thought  for  a  split  second  the_  dominant 
female,  meaning  Gert,  was  going  to  fall 
for  it.  I  believe  she  wanted  to,  at  that. 
But  something — pride,  maybe,  or  being 
from  Missouri,  where  the  mules  come 
from — held   her  back. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about."  she  said.  "I've  been  a  good 
wife  to  you,  and  a  good  mother  to  little 
Harry.  And  now,  when  I'm  trying  to 
keep  our  home  life  pure  and  sweet  the 
way  it  ought  to  be,  you  won't  even  do 
your  share." 

When  an  irresistible  force  meets  an 
immovable  object,  what  happens?  Does 
the  immovable  object  move?  The  best 
authorities  say  not — but  of  course  they've 
met  Victor. 

"You  make  me  tired,"  he  said.  "When 
have  I  ever  refused  to  do  my  share?     If 


you  ask  me,  the  only  way  to  keep  our 
home  life  pure  and  sweet  is  to  stop 
having  any.    I'm  going  back  to  my  flat." 

A  moment  of  strained  silence,  the 
slamming  of  the  front  door,  and  the 
Victor  of  the  house  of  Wiggins  had  de- 
parted, leaving  me  to  comfort  the  van- 
quished as  best  I  could. 

To  do  Gert  justice,  she  met  this  crisis 
like  a  true  philosopher. 

"I'm  glad  he's  gone,"  she  said.  "Oh, 
I  know  I'm  bossy!  I  know  I  got  a  mean 
temper,  too.  But  it  isn't  that.  The 
trouble  is,  I  never  should  have  married 
Victor.  Everything  went  fine  with  us 
right  up  to  the  day  of  our  wedding. 
After  that,  all  we  ever  seemed  to*  get 
was    wrong    numbers. 

"Of  course  when  folks  get  married 
cold,  it's  different;  maybe  they  can 
stand  it  for  a  year.  But  Victor  and  I 
had  had  ours.  It  was  a  great  year,  too. 
Not  a  worry  in  the  world. 

"And  when  the  baby  came!  Honest, 
Harry,  Victor  was  so  excited  he  nearly 
had  nervous  prostration.  I'll  bet  I  could 
have  got  up  next  day  and  done  the  wash- 
ing, but  Victor  went  to  bed  for  a  week. 

"That's  how  things  were  till  we  went 
on  that  awful  honeymoon;  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky  except  little  Harry's  red  hair, 
and  Victor  getting  used  to  that.  Now 
look  at  us! 

"Of  course  I'm  to  blame  for  this 
work  bug  of  Victor's,  too — I  drove  him 
to  it.  But  maybe  after  I've  got  my  di- 
vorce— " 

"Oh,  come!"  I  said.  "You  know  you 
don't  want  to  lose  Victor." 

"Lose  him?"  cried  Gert.  "I  lost  him 
the  day  I  married  him.  I've  got  to  di- 
vorce him,  Harry.  It's  the  only  way 
I'll  ever  get  him  back." 

T\  ON'T  miss  the  last  laughing, 
IS  thrilling  installment  of  Salis- 
bury Field's  story  in  the  February 
issue  of  Radio  Digest.  Gertrude 
and  Brother  Harry  and  Victor  and 
Little  Harry  slangily  stagger 
through  some  more  fun. 

Radio  Resolutions  for  1930 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
In  the  meanwhile  dp  in  the  center 
outer  rim  of  the  horseshoe,  Graham  and 
the  Major  were  busy  handing  the  tin 
cup  back  and  forth  to  the  punch  bowl, 
the  microphone  back  and  forth  to  each 
other.  Down  at  the  end  of  the  left  leg  of 
the  horse-shoe  the  Spokesman  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Radio  Lis- 
teners had  fallen,  breathless,  into  his 
chair  as  a  result  of  another  frantic  fumble 
for  attention  of  his  hosts.  Recovering 
quickly,  he  picked  up  a  tin  cup,  bit  a 
piece  out  of  it,  thus  relieving  somewhat 
the  nervous  tension  resulting  from  his 
desire  for  self  expression. 

This  seemed  to  calm  him  partially. 
He  produced  from  a  vest  pocket  a  large 
and  ample  fountain  pen,  procured  from 
a  waiter-  some  Village  Nut  Club  station- 
ery, proceeded  to  write  a  hasty  and  long 
letter  in  which,  obviously,  he  voiced  the 
protests  of  U.  S.  Radio  Listeners.  This 
letter  he  sent  immediately  to  President 
of  the  NBC  Merlin  Aylesworth  via  a 
water  boy.  Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth had  read  the  first  few  lines  and 
realized  that  the  epistle  was  from  the 
Radio  Listeners,  he  looked  all  around. 
but  no  waste  baskets  had  been  provided, 
so  Mr.  Aylesworth  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  Radio  Listener's  letter  of 
complaint. 

The  Great  Man's  discomfort  was  dis- 
covered immediately  by  NBC  Praise 
Agent  Johnstone,  who  ran  to  his  supe- 
rior's side.  The  two,  with  Vice-President 
McClelland,  held  a  brief  whispered  con- 


ference, then  Johnny  shouted: 

"Mr.  Chairman!" 

There  was  immediate  silence,  for  all 
of  the  artists  and  announcers  waited 
upon  Mr.  Johnstone's  words  with  the 
hope  that  among  them — the  words — 
their  names  would  be  mentioned.  The 
press  table  graciously  grabbed  for  pads 
and  pencils,  and  the  listeners'  Represen- 
tives  felt  sure  that  at  last  their  appeals 
would  be  translated  into  good  old  fash- 
ioned New  Year's  promises. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  slipping  from  under 
responsibility,  merely  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  our  Mr.  McClelland 
has  something  to  say." 

Major  White  arose,  announced: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mac- 
Namee  will  now  present  the  next  speaker 
of  the  evening." 

Said  Graham: 

UTHANK  you,  Major  White.  And 
J-  now  my  friends,  I  have  a  surprise 
for  you.  I  am  going  to  present  Mr. 
George  McClelland,  vice-president  of 
that  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Now,  as  everybody  knows,  George  is 
the  boy  who  put  the  Radio  chains  all 
over  the  map  of  the  United  States.  He's 
the  fellow  who  persuaded  dozens  of 
owners  of  Radio  stations  to  hook  them- 
selves into  the  WEAF  and  JZ  networks, 
children  of  the  A.  T.  and  T.,  and  then 
pay  75%  of  money  received  from  com- 
mercial sponsors  back  to  the  key  stations 
for  telephone  line  service,  and  also  to 
buy  enough  sustaining  programs  to 
equalize  what  was  actually  coming  to 
them  on  commercial  programs,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  wasn't  out  anything  except 
line  charges,  which  was  simply  like  pay- 
ing Papa — it  all  went  back  into  the 
family  purse. 

"And  so  you  can  understand  that  when 
the  A.  T.  and  T.  decided  upon  giving 
birth  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, "George  was  remembered  not  so 
much  with  gratitude  as  with  a  confidence 
that  he  would  be  more  and  more  useful 
as  broadcasting  developed.  He  has  been. 
And  no  one  believes  that  more  firmly 
than  George.  He  has  all  the  sans  facon 
of  limitless  self-confidence  and  self- 
satisfaction  ...  I  now  introduce  Mr. 
McClelland!" 

A  history  of  George's  successes  was 
written  in  the  wrinklets  of  his  proudly 
puckered  lips  as  he  removed  from  them 
a  big  black  cigar,  began  to  use  his  mouth 
for  speaking  purposes.     Said  George: 

"It  is  our  endeavor  to  keep  in  constant 
contact  with  the  wishes  of  the  great 
American  public.  (Applause.)  We  do 
this.  (Applause.)  We  do  this  largely  by 
paying  careful  attention  to  the  letters 
which  pour  in  upon  us  from  the  public. 
We  know  that  we  are  but  servants  of 
the  public.  (Applause.)  Our  success — 
and  all  success  in  broadcasting — depends 
upon  the  generated  good-will  or  the 
listening  public.    (Applause.) 

"Six  months  ago  in  Chicago  I  promised 
that  advertising  announcements  would 
be  cut  down  to  a  min-  (Applause.)  imum 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. (All  but  CBS  officials  and  artists 
applaud.)  I  want  to  repeat  that  promise 
to  the  listening  public  of  America.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  fact,  I  want  to  make  it  &■ 
New  Year's  Resolution,  that  advertising 
announcements  in  1930  will  be  (Applause 
so  loud  George's  voice  is  nearly  drowned 
out  as  he  concludes  in  tones  subdued  and 
falling  far  short  of  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  Representatives  of  U.  S.  Radio 
Listeners)  bigger  and  better  than  ever!" 

The  applause  was  long  and  loud,  but 
Graham,  having  looked  at  his  Gruen  gift 
watch,  realized  his  chances  for  visiting 
all  the  Village  pumps  before  daybreak 
were  slim  unless  he  could  bring  the 
meeting  to  a  finale  within  a  very  short 
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MISS  ANDERSON'S  STATEMENT 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Kaufmann  &  Fabry  Studio, 
my  hair  was  straight  as  you  may  see  in  the  picture 
below.  I  had  very  little  faith  in  any  of  the  so-called 
hair-wavers  and  expected  I  would  have  to  visit  my 
hair  dresser  before  keeping  my  other  posing  appoint- 
ments in  the  afternoon.  To  my  delight,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  center  photograph,  it  was  not  necessary. 
Mv  hair  was  perfectly  waved.  I  have  proved  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  Maison  Marcellers  will 
save  time,  money  and  the  bother  of  waiting  to 
nave  one's  hair  marcelled. 

(Signed )  Miss  Evelyn  Anderson. 


KAUFMANN  &  FABRY  CO. 

Commercial  Photographers 

425  South  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Maison  de  Beaute,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I,  Edward  J.  Cook,  hereby  certify  that  these  are  actual  photograph* 
taken  by  me  while  Miss  Evelyn  Anderson's  hair  was  marcelled  with 
Maison  Marcellers.  The  one  at  the  left  shows  Miss  Anderson'" 
hair  as  she  entered  my  studio.  That  at  the  right  shows  Maisor* 
Marcellers  in  place.  The  center  photograph  shows  Miss  Anderson's 
hair  as  it  appeared  30  minutes  later. 

(Signed)  Edward  J.  Cook. 
Subscribed  and  bwotz 
to  before  me  this  24ti- 
day  of  March,  1926. 
Emma  W.  Stolzen- 
bach.    Notary    Public, 


Glorious  Waves  Like  This 
Week  In  . .  Week  Out 


No  beauty  shop  expense — no  ruinous 
hot  iron — no  bothersome  appointments 


Just 


30  Minutes — at  Home — When- 
ever Convenient 


Notice  to  Readers 
A  Chicago  representative  of  this  paper  and 
representatives  of  over  one  hundred  other 
nationally  known  magazines  and  newspapers 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  these  marcellers 
and  found  them  to  be  successful  and  very 
satisfactory. 


I**  anyone  told  you  that  you 
could  have  the  loveliest  mar- 
celled hair  you  ever  saw, 
every  day  in  the  year,  without 
another  trip  to  the  beauty  shop, 
without  another  ruinous  touch 
of  the  hot  iron  or  other  tortur- 
ous methods  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it. 

Yet,  it  Is  literally  true.  You  can 
have  the  most  beautifully  groomed, 
gloriously  waved  head  of  hair  im- 
aginable, all  the  time.  And  you 
needn't  step  outside  your  home  to 
get  it 

Just  30  minutes  with  the  Maison 
Marcellers,  once  a  week — right  at 
home — and  marcels,  as  perfect  and 
lovely  as  the  most  skilled  special- 
ist in  waving  can  give,  will  be 
yours  from  now  on. 

A  $1.50  Marcel  Saved  Every 
Time  You  Use  Them 

No  one  knows  better  than  you 
how  those  trips  to  the  beauty 
shop  mount  up.  Your  Maison 
Marcellers  will  save  all  this  ex- 
pense. Think  of  it!  In  no  time 
at  all,  you  have  saved  the  price 
of  a  new  frock.  And  the  initial 
cost  is  practically  nothing — just 
the  price  of  a  marcel  or  two — and 
you  are  free  from  waving  expense 
forever I 

It  Waves  While  You  Dress 

What  if  someone  does  phone  a 
dinner  invitation  just  at  the  last 
minute — you  can  be  ready  in  no 
time  at  all.  What  if  you  do  re- 
turn from  a  blowy  motor  ride 
or  a  wave-ruining  round  of  golf 
to  find  that  the  crowd  is  planning 
to  leave  in  thirty  minutes  for  a 
dance  in  a  nearby  town?  You  can 
be  ready,  with  hair  beautifully  groomed  and  smoothly 
waved. 

All  you  do  is  slip  the  Maison  Marcellers  on  slightly 
dampened  locks — and  while  you  freshen  up  and  change 
your  frock,  your  hair  is  waving.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
minutes  you  slip  the  Maison  Marcellers  off— and  your 
hair  lies  in  smooth,  soft,  loose  waves  about  your  iace* 

Restores  Your  Hair's  Natural  Beauty 

Consider  what  happens  to  your  hair  when  it  is  con- 
tinuously waved  with  hot  irons.  As  you  know,  each 
single  hair  is  a  tiny  hollow  tube.  Every  time  the  hot 
Iron  touches  It  each  fragile  tube  is  bent  and  twisted, 
first  one  way,  then  another.  This  constant  bending 
back  and  forth  soon  breaks  the  hair  off,  and  leaves  you 
with  a  head  of  uneven  length,  brittle  hair. 
You  won't  believe  how  quickly  your  hair'will  regain  all 
the  soft,  silky  lustre  that  Nature  has  bestowed  on  it,  once 
you  are  free  from  the  tyranny  of  hot  irons,  the  hot  blast  of 


All    Your    Questions 
Answered  in  Advance 

To  anticipate  the  questions  which 
come  up  in  many  women's  minds 
we  offer  the  following  answers 
which  are  vouched  for  by  any 
woman  who  has  used  Maison 
Marcellers. 

Will  the  hair  be  entirely  dry  at  the 
end  of  thirty  minutes? 
Answer:    Yes.    In  using  the  Maison 
Marcellers,  you  merely  dampen  it. 
Is   all   of  the    hair   waved    by  the 
Maison  Marcellers? 
Answer:   Yes.     The  hair  is  waved 
right  down  to  the  end. 
Is    all   the   hair   marcelled    at   one 
time? 

Answer:   Yes.    There  are  ten  Mar- 
cellers in  the  set,  sufficient  to  do  the 
hair  in  one  operation. 
Is  more  than  one  set  needed  in  a 
home? 

Answer:  No.  One  set  of  Maison 
Marcellers  will  do  very  nicely  for 
the  family. 

How  long  does  the  hair  retain  its 
waved  condition? 

Answer:  Not  less  than  one  week, 
in  most  cases  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
How  long  do  the  Marcellers  last? 
Answer:  They  last  indefinitely. 
We've  never  known  a  set  to  wear 
out  in  service. 

I  have  a  permanent,  can  I  use  these 
Marcellers? 

Answer:  Yes,  you  can  use  them. 
Regardless  of  how  fuzzy  the  per- 
manent is  it  can  be  shaped  into  a 
perfect  marcel  by  these  Marcellers. 


water-wave  "setting."  A  few 
months'  use  of  the  Maison  Mar- 
cellers and  your  hair  will  recover 
its  beauty.  And  after  that,  you 
will  never  go  back  again  to  hair- 
ruining  irons. 

Maybe  you  have  let  your  hair  go 
completely,  worried  along  with 
straight,  straggly,  unkempt  locks, 
because  your  hair  could  no  longer 
stand  the  ruinous  waving  methods. 
This  is  your  chance  to  have  again 
all  the  softening,  becoming  beauty 
of  naturally  waved  locks. 


For  Any  Kind  of  Hair — 
For  Any  Arrangement 

The  photographs  reproduced 
above  tell  more  plainly  than 
words  just  what  a  wonderful 
wave  the  Maison  Marcellers 
achieve.  The  prominent  photog- 
rapher who  took  these  pictures 
has  given  an  affidavit  testifying 
to  the  facts.  The  model  herself 
was  so  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Maison  Marceller 
wave  that  she  also  added  her 
statement  to  that  of  the  photog- 
rapher. 

For  no  matter  whether  your 
hair  is  soft  and  fluffy,  coarse  and 
straight,  long  or  short,  the 
Maison  Marcellers  will  give  you 
a  wave  of  unbelievable  beauty. 
No  matter  how  you  wea  r  it — 
in  a  shingle  bob,  Ina  Claire, 
horseshoe  wave  or  pompadour, 
center  or  side  part — you  will 
have  a  perfect  marcel,  perfectly 
suited  to  the  style  you  prefer. 

It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  Just  place  the 
1  Maison  Marcellers  on  your 
hair  and  catch  the  locks  in 
place.  The  M aison  M a rcelle rs 
adapt  themselves  to  any  style — any  requirement.  They 
are  amazingly  comfortable  on  the  head,  too.  Made 
of  soft  rubber,  light  and  flexible,  scientifically  designed. 
If  you  have  had  a  "permanent,"  the  Maison  Marcellers 
arc  just  the  thing  you  need  to  change  its  kink  into  a  lovely, 
natural  wave  or  they  will  replace  its  disappearing  curl 
with  a  smooth,  even  marcel.  Of  course,  if  you  haven't 
had  a  permanent,  there  is  no  need  ever  to  have  one. 
Maison  Marcellers  make  other  waving  absolutely  un- 
necessary. 

Before  putting  this  Marcelling  Outfit  on  the  market, 
we  asked  fifty  women  to  try  it  out  and  give  us  their 
opinion.  Without  exception,  they  were  most  enthusi- 
astic about  it.  Here  are  part  of  some  of  the  letters  we 
received. 

Miss  M.  S.,  Chicago:  I  recently  had  a  permanent 
wave  put  in  my  hair  and  since  then  have  had  lots  of 
trouble  making  my  hair  look  right.  But  with  your 
Maison  Marcellers  I  no  longer  have  to  bother  with  water 
combs  and  now  my  hair  is  always  beautifully  marcelled. 


Mrs.  A.  K.,  Memphis:  I  am  cursed  with  thin,  straight 
hair  that  is  unusually  hard  to  wave.  I  have  tried  many 
home  marcelling  outfits,  but  have  always  been  disap- 
pointed until  your  Maison  Marcellers  came.  Now  I  caT? 
easily  keep  my  hair  in  a  dandy  marcel,  just  the  way  I 
want  it.    I  can't  say  too  much  for  your  new  invention. 

Buy  Now  While  the  Special  Price  Prevails 

Just  to  establish  this  revolutionary  new  Invention — jut* 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  women  whose  words  of 
praise  will  sweep  the  Maison  Marcellers  throughout  the 
country,  we  are  making  this  special  offer.  To  safeguard 
purchasers  who  order  immediately  we  guarantee  to  hone- 
orders  received  from  this  advertisement  at  the  price 
shown  in  the  coupon.  You  get  a  complete  set  of  Maison 
Marcellers,  including  a  ti€W  and  authentic  marcel  fashion 
chart,  for  only  $2.98.  plus  a  few  cents'  postage— a  price  that 
scarcely  covers  tfie  cost  of  making,  packing  and  advertising 

Send  No  Money — Just  Mail  the  Coupon 

Even  at  this  special  price,  vou  need  not  risk  a  penny. 
Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  In  a  few  days  when  the 
postman  brings  your  outfit,  just  deposit  $2.98  with  him 
(plus  a  few  cents'  postage).  And  when  you  put  in  your- 
first  marcel,  you'll  say  it  was  the  best  purchase  you 
ever  made  in  your  life,  for  your  hair  waving  troubles  are 
ended.  Every  time  you  use  this  outfit,  you'll  get  better 
and  better  results  and  you'll  never  have  to  spend  your 
good  time  and  money  for  marcels  again.  After  you  nave 
tried  this  marvelous  new  marcelling  outfit  for  5  days.  If 
you  are  not  delighted  with  results — if  it  doesn't  give  you 
the  most  beautiful  marcel  you  ever  had  and  improve  your 
hair  in  every  way — simply  return  the  outfit  to  us  and 
vour  money  will  be  refunded  quickly  and  cheerfully. 
But  don't  put  it  off.  Be  among  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  this  special  introductory  offer.  Fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  today  1 

Maison  de  Beaute 

124  W.  Illinois  St.,    Dept.  133,    Chicago,  Illinois 
COUPON 

I    Maison  de  Beaute 

124  W.  Illinois  St..  Dept.  133.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
I  Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  newly  invented  marcelling 
I  outfit,  including  set  of  M.uson  Maioellcrs.  Marcel 
I    Style  Chart,  and  complete  directions  for  waving,  which 

I  will  follow.  I  agree  to  deposit  $2.^i*.  plus  postage 
i  with  the  postman  when  he  makes  delivery-  If  the 
1    Marcellers  do  not  put  a  well  defined  wave  in  my  hair 

I  will  return  the  outfit  within  5  days  and  you  are  to 
|    refund  the  purchase  price  without  argument  or  delay. 

I    Name - 

I   Add  rcss 

I  City 

■    NOTE — If  you  expect  to  be  out  when  the  postman 
comes,  endosc  $.*  U>  with  your  order  and  the  Mar- 
I    celling  outfit  will  be  scut  postpaid. 
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time.  With  the  ladle  of  the  empty  punch 
bowl  he  tapped  upon  that  resounding 
object,  then  shouted: 

UV17HEN  I  hit  the  bell  three  times  in 
W  rapid  succession  it  will  be  exactly 
Three  O'Clock  in  the  Morning  by  the 
Debutante  Watch  Company's  Watch. 
As  you  all  know,  the  Mothers  of  Debu- 
tantes decided  recently  that  all  parties 
must  break  up  at  exactly  three  in  the 
morning  in  order  that  young  couples 
may  drive  home  together  under  the 
cover  of,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
darkness.  We  have  several  debutantes 
with  us  tonight,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
keep  within  the  law  of  social  regulations. 
Yes,  we  must  hurry  along,  especially 
since  we  still  have  several  notables  to 
listen  to." 

Graham  paused  to  thank  a  waiter  who 
was  running  up  the  pitch  of  the  punch 
bowl  by  filling  it  with  fizz  water.  His 
last  words  and  the  pause  was  the  loop- 
hole through  which  the  Spokesman  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Radio  List- 
eners leaped.  But  both  he  and  his  plans 
fell  through;  for  Graham  was  on  the  go 
again. 

"You  know  we  announcers  can't  quite 
make  a  program — we've  got  to  have 
some  assistance  from  artists  and  tech- 
nicians. I  am  told  that  the  technicians 
are  going  to  do  better  next  year,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  hearing  one  of 
their  brightest  minds  express  the  con- 
scientious Resolution  of  the  technicians. 
He  is  the  technical  supervisor  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Paul 
Alfonso  Greene." 

Now  indeed  did  the  hundreds  of  cele- 
brated artists  gathered  in  the  Greenwich 
Village  Nut  Club  adjust  their  loud- 
speakers to  the  speaker's  wave.  Many 
a  time  and  too  often  had  the  program 
of  each  of  them  been  ruined  by  some 
non-music-minded  operator,  and  if  Mr. 
Greene  had  any  good  news  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  certainly  wanted  to  hear  it. 
Yes  indeed! 

"I,"  confessed  P.  A.,  "speak  for  the 
Monitor  Boys.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Monitor  Boys  are  not  a  harmony  team 
advertising  Monitor  tooth  paste,  Monitor 
soap,  not  even  Monitor  soft  soap.  Monitor 
is  not  a  product.  It  is  a  Job.  I  refer  to  an 
occupation  and  the  vast  Army  of  young 
men  variously  called  Operators,  Monitor 
Men,  Control  Board  Operators,  and  other 
names  not  mentioned  in  polite  assem- 
blies such  as  the  one  we  are  now  attend- 
ing. As  technical  Supervisor  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
thereby  commandant  of  one  of  the  Mon- 
itoring Armies  who  nightly  make  or 
break  the  nation's  programs,  I  wish  to 
offer  this  Resolution  for  1930:  The  Moni- 
tor Boys  are  going  to  be  on  the  level  and 
keep  things  on  the  level. 

"My  idea  of  'on  the  level,'  mind  you, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  'a  well  balanced 
program' — that  sacchariferous  endeavor 
of  the  program  makers  to  create  curves 
of  entertainment  that  will  maintain  an 
average,  or  level,  of  attractiveness.  I  am 
talking  about  a  level  of  volume.  My  Moni- 
tor Men  are  going  to  maintain  the  level  of 
volume — and  the  artists  may  shout  and  play 
as  loudly  as  they  blamed  well  please:— my 
men  are  instructed  to  shoot  up  the  pianos 
Csoft  passages),  pull  down  the  fortes 
(which,  as  most  of  you  know,  means  loud 
like  a  fort  being  blown  up.  I  don't  know 
where  the  e  comes  from,  but  maybe  that 
makes  it  a  little  louder),  we  are  going 
to  do  this  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  very  excellent  one  of  proving  that 
science  is  greater  than  art,  Monitor  Men 
Mightier  than  Musicians." 

UNTIL  this  moment  no  one  there  had 
dreamed  that  taciturn  Mr.  Greene 
could  make  so  long  a  speech.  Most  of 
them  applauded  doubtfully,  but  the  tech- 


nicians, who  rarely  have  an  opportunity 
for  self  expression,  clapped  their  hands, 
stamped  their  feet,  shouted  and  whistled. 

Chairman  Major  White  finally  regained 
auditorium  audibility,  then  said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  see  a 
familiar  Voice  on  the  floor  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  all  like  to  hear  from  him.  I 
am  now  turning  the  microphone  over  to 
Graham  MacNamee,  the  well  known  an- 
nouncer, whose  announcing  and  authori- 
tative pronouncing  is  familiar  to  all.  Mr. 
MacNamee." 

"Thank  you,  Major  White.  It  is  very 
kind  of  the  Major  .  .  .  ."  and  as  Gra- 
ham rambled  on,  the  persistent  gentle- 
man who  was  the  Spokesman  for  the 
little  group  down  at  the  end  of  the  left 
leg  of  the  horse-shoe  wearily  struggled 
to  his  feet,  thinking  his  cue  had  come  at 
last.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Another 
gentleman,  much  nearer  the  top  of  the 
table,  had  also  risen,  was  smiling  to  an 
introduction  which  concluded  with  the 
magic  name   ....   "Rudy  Vall.ee." 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  regis- 
ter .    .    .    ."began  Rudy. 

But  the  Chairman  shouted:  "Quite  a 
bit  louder,  Mr.  Vallee!  No  amplifiers 
have  been  provided  for  crooners  this 
evening,  and  I  can  scarcely  hear  you. 
I  certainly  want  to,  and  I'm  sure  many 
of  these  lovely  ladies  likewise  longingly 
listen." 

This  interruption  caused  the  Nut  Club 
to  ring  with  applause,  and  likewise  sent 
little  spasms  of  emotional  ejaculations 
spurting  from  the  luscious  lips  of  ladies 
listening.  Mr.  Vallee  nonchalantly  took 
from  his  hip  pocket  a  murad-ic-micro- 
phone  to  which  was  suspended  a  mag- 
netic vibrator.  Placing  the  vibrator  in  a 
dry  and  resonant  punch-bowl,  Rudy 
sighed  into  the  microphone,  the  punch 
bowl  loud  spoke,  and  the  feminine 
element  sighed  in  synchronous  rhythm 
with  the  Prince  of  Passion  as  he  softly 
said: 

<<"pvEAR  friends:    My  Resolution  for 

-L'  1930  is  one  which,  as  a  universal 
warning,  I  recommend  to  all  of  you: 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.  I  want 
my  Resolution  to  be  your  Resolution. 
I  want  you,  my  dear  listening  public, 
to  BEWARE  OF  RUDY  VALLEE 
IMITATORS.  If  I  take  a  trip  to  Holly- 
wood it  is  for  your  sweet  sakes,  not 
mine — 1  assure  you!  I  recommend  that 
you  see  me  as  I  appear  upon  the  screen 
so  that  you  will  really  know  me,  and  so 
never  confuse  me  with  some  ambitious 
imitator  who  has  been  on  the  air 
three  years  to  my  one!" 

Major  White  almost  had  to  break  the 
punch-bowl  before  he  could  tranquillize 
the  guests.    Then  he  said: 

"Mr.  Will  Osborn  is  present,  but  of 
course  Mr.  Vallee  mentioned  no  names, 
so  I  think  we  shall  drop  the  argument 
and  suggest  to  Mr.  MacNamee  that  he 
present  the  next  and  final  speaker." 

The  Spokesman  for  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Listeners  looked  at  his  com- 
panions in  triumph.  While  he  was  doing 
so,  MacNamee  had  very  briefly  presented 
Willie  Paley,  Boy  President  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
Spokesman  heard  the  applause  but  not 
the  name,  rose  to  his  feet,  fainted  when 
he  perceived  what  had  actually  hap- 
pened.   Began  Mr.  Paley: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
You  will  all  remember  that  when  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  came 
to  the  United  States  some  weeks  ago, 
chiefly  on  a  mission  of  peace  among 
nations,  nothing  was  stated  by  states- 
men regarding  social  wars  in  Washing- 
ton, broadcasting  wars  in  New  York. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  like  Mrs. 
Gann,  and  I  really  do  not  know  much 
about  Mrs.   Longworth;  but  I  will  say 


right  now — and  you  can  write  this  down 
for  one  of  my  1930  resolutions — that  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  will  al- 
ways be  glad  to  give  the  American 
public  an  exclusive  service  every  time 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  beat  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  to  it.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman — and  I  wish  you  would  write 
this  down  in  large  letters — I  shall  always 
protest  the  NBC  slipping  anything  over 
on  me!  (Applause  from  Columbia  tech- 
nicians, artists,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.)  No,  I  am 
not  like  Mrs.  Gann:  I  am  resolved  for 
1930  that  I  will  always  stand  ready  to 
share  the  honors  of  a  great  occasion 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany providing  there  is  no  possibility  of  my 
grabbing  the  event  on  an  exclusive  basis!" 

THE  And  So  Forths  applauded.  What 
the  NBC  faction  thought  or  said 
among  themselves  was  discreetly  blan- 
keted in  polite  hand-clapping.  Everyone 
supposed  the  meeting  had  come  to  a 
conclusion,  and  from  the  whispered  con- 
versations all  around  the  gigantic  horse- 
shoe, it  was  evident  that  Mr.  MacNamee 
seemed  to  have  transmitted  his  visita- 
tion idea  to  the  entire  gathering.  But 
suddenly  he  surprised  them  all  with: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen — not  of  the  Radio 
Audience,  but  for  the  Radio  Audience — 
Major  White  and  I  have  just  been  check- 
ing up  here  and  we  discover  to  our  great 
chagrin  that  we  had  almost  forgotten 
a  most  important  gentleman.  In  fact,  he 
is  the  Spokesman  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  great  American  Radio  Audience, 
the  Listeners  of  America,  you  under- 
stand! (Applause.)  We  yet  have  time 
to  hear  just  a  word  from  that  gentleman, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Mooney,  of  Iowa, 
Spokesman  for  the  Representatives  of 
U.  S.  Radio  Listeners!" 

Once  again  Mr.  Mooney  arose.'  This 
time,  after  a  burst  of  applause,  the 
Thousand  and  One — ah,  Graham  is 
surely  one  in  a  thousand! — waited  word- 
less and  still. 

Tears  started  from  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Mooney.  He  choked  a  little  as  he  began. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  with  all  his  pre- 
ceding efforts.  But  he  smiled  with  a  bit 
of  that  fortitude  which  has  distinguished 
the  American  Radio  audience  through  all 
these  years  of  careless,  unrestrained 
and  haphazard  broadcasting.  Said  Mr. 
Mooney: 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  have  tried  in 
vain  several  times  this  evening  to  voice 
the  RADIO  RESOLUTION  FOR  1930 
which  expresses  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  American  Listening  Public.  Now  I 
have  almost  no  voice  left.  I  merely 
wanted  to  say  that  U.  S.  Radio  Listeners 
have:  Resolved  to  be  more  grateful  to 
Sponsors,  Broadcasters  and  Artists  for  the 
many  blessings  received." 

Mr.  Mooney  sank  into  his  chair,  the 
Thousand  applauded  wildly,  and  Graham 
MacNamee  shouted: 

"Here's  to  1930!" 

Seth  Parkers  Singing  School 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

the  sololos  tonight  are  by  folks  repre- 
senting different  organizations  of  Jones- 
port.      The   voice    of    Lizzy   was   repre- ' 
sentative     of     the     Jonesport     Humane 
society. 

LAITH:     It  sounded  like  it  alright. 

SETH:  Stop  it.  This  is  a  serious 
performance  tonight,  Laith  and  that  re- 
mark weren't  called  for.  I  hope  you 
folks  over  the  Radio  are  harking  cause 
remember  it  ain't  costing  you  nothing. 
Now  we'll  have  a  song  by  the  Singing 
school  intitled  Grandfather's  Clock.  I 
think  most  of  the  folks  listening  have 
had  grandfathers  and  most  of* the  grand- 
fathers have  had  clocks,  so  there  ought 
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Somewhere,  every  day,  these  programs  of  unusual  entertainment 
are  presented  through  the  courtesy  of  the 

Household  Finance  Corp* 

"Pioneers  in  the  Small  Loan  Field" 


THIS  company,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been 
serving  American  families.  It  stands  ready  at  any 
time  to  advance  $100  to  $300  to  relieve  the  temporary 
financial  emergencies  that  confront  every  family. 

You  will  hear  all  about  it  by  tuning  in  on  one  of  the 
"Household"  Programs  over  the  stations  listed  below. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  Radio  ScheduL 


Produced  by 

DOREMUS  &  COMPANY 

Advertising 
CHICAGO 


CITY 
ALLENTOWN 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 


STATION 
WCBA 
WSB 
WCAO 
WJJD 


DAY 


CHICAGO 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 

DAVENPORT 

DETROIT 

ERIE 

EVANSVILLE 

FORT  WAYNE 

GARY 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Fridays 
Fridays 
Wednesdays 
Thursdays 
Fridays 
Every  afternoon  but  Wednesday 

Monday  Nights 
Sunday  Nights 
Tuesdays  and 

Saturdays 
Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays 
(Announce- 
ments) 
Wednesdays 
Mondays 
Tuesdays 
Sundays 
Tuesdays 
WOWO   Tuesdays 
WKJS       Tuesdays 

Fridays 
WFBM     Wednesdays 


7:00 
6:45 
10:45 
10:45 
10:45 
5:15 
8:00 
5:30 


TIME 

to  7:15 
to  7:00 
to  11:00 
to  11:00 
to  11:00 
to  5:30 
8:30 
6:00 


to 


P.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 


WGN 


KWCR 

WOC 

WJR 

WEDH 

WGBF 


9:30  to    9:45  A.  M. 


CITY 
KANSAS  CITY 
LA  CROSSE 
LANCASTER 
MILWAUKEE 
PEORIA 
PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PROVIDENCE 

ROCKFORD 

SCRANTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

ST.  LOUIS 


STATION  DAY 

KMBC     Fridays 


WKBH 

WKJC 

WTMJ 

WMBD 

WCAU 

WJAS 
WJAR 
KFLV 
WGBI 
WCBS 
KMOX 


Wednesdays 

Mondays 

Sundays 

Wednesdays 

Fridays 

Wednesdays 

Mondays 

Tuesdays 

Fridays 

Thursdays 

WednesJ.i\  8 

Thursdays 


7:00 
8:15 
7:15 
9:45 
9:15 
6:45 
7:30 
7:30 
6:45 
9:  IS 
8:00 
8:00 
6:45 


TIME 
to  7:15 
to  8:30 
to  7:30 
to  10:00 
to  9:30 
to  7:00 
to  7:45 
to  7:45 
to  7:00 
to  9:30 
to  8:15 
to  8:15 
7:00 


P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 


6:30  to 
5:15  to 
7:45  to 
7:00  to 
7:45  to 
7:00  to 
8:15  to 
8:15  to 
8:00  to 


6:45  P.  M. 
5:30  P.  M. 
8:00  P.  M. 
7:15  P.  M. 
8:00  P.  M. 
7:15  P.  M. 
8:30  P.  M. 
8:30  P.  M. 
8:15  P.  M. 


Household  Small  Loan  Company 

CITY  STATION  DAY  TIME 


CITY 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


STATION  DAY 

WJJD        Monday  Morn- 
ings 10:4=;  to   11:00  P.  M. 
Wednesday 

Afternoons  5:  IS  to     5t30  P.  M. 

Frida)  Nights        &30  to    7:00  P.  M. 
Sunday!  I0t45  —  I  IKK)  P.  M 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

A  National  Institution  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  ready  cash  to  families 
in  financial  emergencies.     Now  operating  118  offices  in  68  cities. 
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ter  be  gineral  interest  in  the  song. 
Arise,  Singing  school  (Little  commo- 
tion.)    The  Singing  school  has  arose. 

SETH:  Singing  school  set  down. 
(Little  commotion.)  The  next  number 
on  the  performance  is  a  word  of  wel- 
come from  Bilow  Peabody,  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Jonesport.  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  speech  was  prepared  for  him  by 
Hulda  Peabody,  public  school  teacher  of 
district  42  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th, 
6th  and  7th  grades.  The  gineral  idea 
and  emotion  of  the  speech  belong  to 
Bilow.  Mr  Bilow  Peabody  will  com- 
mence. 

BILOW:  Listeners  over  the  Radio, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  Citizens 
of  Jonesport,  citizens  of  nearby  suburbs, 
and  to  all  them  what's  in  range  of  my 
voice.  F-f-f-f-four  score  years  ago  and 
ten  our  forefathers  went 

SETH:  WHOAH.  That's  your 
memorial  speech.  Don't  be  nervous 
now.  Take  it  easy.  Unseen  faces  but 
friendly  in  heart — 

BILOW:  I've  got  it.  (Rather  dra- 
matically.) Unseen  faces  though  friendly 
in  heart  are  turned  toward  Jonesport 
this  eventide.  The  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  Jonesport  invites  you  to  Jones- 
port by  the  sea.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Jonesport  calls  your  attention 
to  Jonesport  Sardines  what  are  better 
than  all  other  sardines  because  they  are 
caught  by  local  talent.  We  hope  when 
you  see  sardines  after  this  you  will 
think  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Jonesport.     We  thank  you. 

SETH:  I  declare  Bilow,  that  was  a 
splendid  boom  fer  Jonesport  and  near- 
by suburbs.  The  next  number  of  en- 
tertainment value  is  a  song  by  the  sing- 
ing school. 

CAPT:  Bless  my  rudder,  when  do  I 
come    in? 

SETH:  Pretty  soon  now,  Capt.  Hold 
your  horses.  Singing  school  arise. 
(Litte  commotion.)  The  Singing  school 
has  arose.  Watch  for  the  fortissimoes 
and   pianissimoes   now.     Ready? 

BELIEVE  ME  IF  ALL  THOSE 

ENDEARING  YOUNG  CHARMS 

CAPT.:  Bless  my  rudder,  when  do  I 
come  in? 

SETH:  Hold  your  horses,  Capt.  You 
perform  in  due  course.  (Clears  throat.) 
LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN  and 
WOMEN  and  CHILDREN  harking  to 
us  over  the  Radio.  This  performance 
tonight  is  fer  your  special  benefit  and  I 
hope  we're  doing  good.  We'd  sort  of 
hoped  to  offer  you  another  word  of  wel- 
come by  the  police  department  but  Asie 
Flood  who  constitutes  the  department 
is  on  duty.  Last  year  the  robbery  took 
place  on  (night  of  Broadcast)  and  ac- 
cordingly Asie  is  extrie  careful  to  guard 
the  peace  on  (night  of  broadcast).  The 
substitute  for  the  speech  by  the  depart- 
ment is  a  sololo  by  Laith  Pettingal. 
Sound  a  note  to  show  you're  here.  Laith. 

LAITH:      (Sings   a   note.) 

SETH:  Mr.  Pettingal,  better  known 
as  Laith  and  certainly  more  appro- 
priately, will  sing  a  song  the  words  being 
writ  especial  for  the  occasion  by  Hulda 
Pea"body,  sister  to  Bilow.  Hulda  has 
lived  all  her  life  in  Jonesport  except  for 
a  week  she  spent  with  her  cousin  over 
to  Watkins  Falls  when  she  was  a  young- 
ster. Mr  Pettingal  will  sing  the  words 
to  the  popular  and  well  known  tune  of 
Smiles.  Better  commence,  Laith. 
CHORUS  OF  SMILES 

LAITH:    Let's  have  the  note,  Martha. 
There  are  smiles  right  here  in  Jones- 
port. 

There  are  smiles  for  you  to  see. 
There  are  smiles  for  you  right  here  in 
Jonesport, 

In  Jonesport  down  by  the  sea. 
The  arms  of  Jonesport  are  unfolded, 

And  will  clasp  you  to  its  bosom  tight 


We'll  enjoy  your  calling  upon  Jonesport 

It's  a  handsome,  a  handsome  sight. 
GREAT  SHOUTING  AND 

APPLAUSE  AND   WHISTLING 

CAPT.:  Bless  my  rudder,  when  do  I 
come  in? 

SETH:  You  come  in  right  now,  Capt., 
as  soon  as  I  tell  who  you  represent.  The 
next  number  is  a  sololp  by  Capt.  Bang 
representing  the  sentiments  of  the  fire 
department.  The  Capt.  was  sot  on  sing- 
ing a  song  of  the  sea  and  we  had  quite 
a  bit  of  trouble  in  finding  a  department 
for  him  ter  represent,  but  the  fire  de- 
partment relies  on  water  for  its  exis- 
tence so  the  Capt.  will  sing  a  song  of 
the  sea.  Better  sound  a  note  Capt.  so 
the  folks  can  hear  you  over  the  Radio. 
Capt.:     (Sings  a  note.) 

SETH:  That  was  the  Capt.  and  now 
he'll  commence. 

ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF 
THE  DEEP.  (Just  before  he  gets  to 
the  last  measure  the  Capt.  lets  out  a 
terrible  yell  and  keeps  it  up.) 

SETH:    WHOAH. 

CAPT.:     I'M  STUNG. 

SETH:     GIT  OFF  HIS  COAT. 

CAPT.:    There's  a  BEE  IN  IT. 

LAITH:     GIT  OUT. 

CAPT.:     KILL  HIM. 

LIZZY:    (SHRIEKS.) 

COMMOTION   STOPS 

CAPT.:     Gosh,  what  was  it? 

SETH:  It  was  the  pin  from  your 
suspenders. 

CAPT.:  Bless  my  rudder,  a  button 
was  off  so  I  used  a  pin. 

SETH:  It's  too  bad,  Capt.,  but  you 
ought  ter  be  more  careful  when  you're 
representing  the  fire  department.  You 
ought  ter  dress  a  mite  safer. 

LIZZY:     Never  mind,  Capt. 

SETH  (clears  throat):  LADIES  and 
GENTLEMEN  and  WOMEN  and 
CHILDREN  harking  to  us  over  the 
Radio.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  slight 
commotion  on  the  part  of  the  Capt. 
The  rest  of  the  program  I  hope  will 
run  according  to   schedule. 

TELEPHONE  RINGS 

SETH:  Hold  on  now,  while  I  an- 
swer. (Click.)  This  is  Seth  Parker. 
Commence  the  conversation,  please 
.    .    .    'course   I'll  hold  the  wire.      (An 

aside  to  school.)     It's  Radio  station 

calling.)     Hello — hello — hello — How    de 

do,   Mr.  .     Well  now,  it   seems 

nice  ter  hear  from  yer  .  .  .  ain't  that 
nice  .  .  .  you  think  the  performance  is 
good?  .  .  .  Well  now,  I'm  tickled  most 
ter  death  .  .  .  just  a  minute  I  can't  hear 
yer.  (Seth  clicks  the  receiver  several 
times.)  I  wish  you'd  git  off  the  line,  Mrs. 
Sparrow,  I  can  hear  your  clock  ticking 
in    the    kitchen     .     .     .    thank   yer.      Go 

ahead,   Mr.  ,    .    .    .    can't  quite 

git  the  drift  of  what  you're  saying.  Hold 
on  (Seth  clicks  the  receiver  again).  I 
can  hear  Jerry  barking,  Mrs.  Lufkin,  and 
I  wish  you  would  hang  up  cause  this  is 
an    important    conference    .    .    .    thank 

yer.   Go  ahead,  Mr. ,  .  .  .  that's 

extrie  nice  .  .  .  thank  yer  very  much 
.  .  .  just  call  any  time  you  have  a 
hankering  ter    .    .    .    GOODBYE. 

MARTHA:     Land  sakes,  what's  up? 

SETH:    It  was  Mr. down  to 

Station  .     He  says  the  concert 

we're  giving  is  about  as  nice  as  he  ever 
listened  to. 

HULDA:  Weren't  that  thoughtful  of 
him? 

LIZZY:  You  don't  suppose  he  was 
fibbing  just  ter  make  us  feel  good,  do 
yer? 

SETH:     I  don't  think  so. 

LAITH:  City  folks  can  hear  lots 
higher  class  performances  than  this. 

SETH:  That  may  be,  but  they  can't 
hear  them  in  such  comfort. 

LAITH:   What  do  you  mean? 

SETH:  They  can  set  right  ter  home 
and  be  chummy  with  us  but  when  they 


go  to  the  oprie  they  have  such  a  time  git- 
ting  there,  they're  all  worn  out.  I  read 
about  it  in  a  magazine. 

LAITH:    How  come? 

SETH:  They  have  ter  git  on  their 
oprie  suit.  You  can't  see  an  oprie  in 
just  an  ordinary  suit,  yer  know. 

LAITH:   Can't  yer? 

SETH:  Lands  no.  Yer  have  ter  put 
on  a  stiff  shirt  with  buttons  on  it  what 
stick  into  yer  and  yer  have  ter  put  on 
a  collar  with  points  so  sharp  they  stick 
in  your  neck  just  south  of  your  tonsils. 
There's  only  some  conversations  what 
you  can  say  at  the  oprie  and  yer  have 
ter  stick  pretty  close  to  them  too.  By 
the  time  yer  git  to  the  oprie  you  ain't  fit 
to  enjoy  nothing. 

LAITH:  I'm  glad  I  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  not  the  city. 

SETH:  They  both  have  their  pros 
and  cons. 

LIZZY:  I  have  corns  but  what  are 
pros? 

MARTHA:  Lands  sakes,  Seth,  we're 
supposed  ter  be  giving  a  concert. 

SETH:  Now  ain't  I  turrible.  I'd 
plumb  forgot  all  about  it.  I  wish  you 
men  of  the  school  board  would  give  us 
a  tune  while  I  look  up  the  programmie 
here. 
INSTRUMENTAL  COMBINATION 

SETH:  The  next  number  on  the  bill 
of  entertainment  is  a  song  by  the  Sing- 
ing school.  Singing  school  arise.  (Little 
commotion.)  The  Singing  school  has 
arose.  Watch  for  the  fortissimoes  and 
pianissimoes  now. 
THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME. 

SETH:  Singing  school  be  seated. 
(Little  commotion.)  The  next  number 
on  the  programmie  is  another  song  by 
the  Singing  school.  Singing  school 
arise.  (Little  commotion.)  The  Singing 
school  has  arose.     Ready  now.    HUM. 

SETH:  We  hope  you've  all  enjoyed 
the  concert  we've  done  especial  for  you 
and  we  all  want  yer  to  come  ter  Jones- 
port soon  as  you  can.  We're  going  to 
sing  Auld  Lang  Syne  now  and  I  want 
you  all  join  in  and  sing  it  with  us  'cause 
we're  all  old  acquaintances  now.    Ready. 

,  AULD  LANG  SYNE 
COMMOTION  AND  GOOD  NIGHTS 

SETH:  That  was  quite  a  concert, 
weren't  it,  Martha? 

MARTHA:     It  was  fine. 

SETH:  I  think  'twas  a  mite  better 
than  the  one  was  gave  on  the  fourth  of 
July,   don't  you? 

MARTHA:     I  don't  know  but  it  was. 

SETH:  I  kind  of  think  the  folks 
harking  on  the  radio  have  been  waiting 
ter  hear  me  read  the  news.  Would  yer 
let  me  have  my  specs  there,  Ma?  Thank 
you.  (Clears  throat.)  LADIES  and 
GENTLEMEN  and  WOMEN  and 
CHILDREN  harking  to  us  over  the 
radio,  I  ain't  read  the  Jonesport  Star 
to  yer  'cause  we've  been  so  busy  with  the 
concert,  but  I'll  read  it  to  yer  now. 
STATISTICS 

New    Births none 

Obituaries    none 

Folks  moving  in none 

Folks   moving  out none 

This  leaves  the  debit  and  credit  side 
of  the  population  as  is. 

AILMENTS 

Ezrie  Lufkin  has  been  having  con- 
siderable uncomfortable  moments  due 
ter  as  asthma. 

Dr.  Tanner  who  grew  up  on  Jonesport 
milk  and  butter  right  here  with  the  rest 
of  us,  came  back  to  vacation  fer  a  couple 
of  days.  The  doctor  as  you  all  know 
is  an  adenoid  and  tonsil  operator  down 
to  New  York.  The  following  folks  had 
him  do  things  to  them: 

Fletcher  Thompkins  gave  up  his  ade- 
noids. 

Lizzy  Ross  had  her  tonsils  removed 
without  any  local  anaesthesia. 

The  tonsils  of  the  Herman  boys  are 
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•Aiail  Coupon — new,  free 

KALAMAZOO  BOOK-Sareryou%to% 


Sensational  Values  t 

Write  today  for  this  new  book.  It's 
FREE.  It  quotes  Factory  SALE 
PRICES.  It  saves  you  'A  to  K.  It 
shows  more  stove,  range  and  fur- 
nace Bargains  than  in20bigstores. 

soo  Stylet  and  Sizes 

In  this  book  are  200  styles  and 
sizes— beautiful  new  Cabinet  Heat- 
ers, improved  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  (choice  of  5  colors).  Oil 
Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Payments 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly. 
Year  to  Pay. 

750,000  Satisfied 
Customers 

Mail  the  coupon  Now!  Buy  Direct 
from  Factory.  Save  the  way  750,000 
satisfied  customers  have  saved  from 
Kalamazoo  in    the    last   29    years. 
Kalamazoo  owners  are  everywhere- 
many  in  your  town.  Ask  them  about 
Kalamazoo  quality.  Don' I  pay  twice 
the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo  for 
Quality  not  half  so  good/ 
Kalamazoo  Ranges, 
Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges  and 
Gas  Stoves 
are  approved  by 
Good  Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 

Beautiful  New 
Cabinet  Heaters 

SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet 
Heaters  — $34,75  up!  Best  Bar- 
gains Kalamazooever  built.  Beauti- 
fullyfinishedinBlackand  WalnutPor- 
celain  Enamel,  hand  grained.  All  made 
of  extra  heavy  cast  iron.  Heatseveral 
rooms.  Just  like  a  furnace.  Hold  heat 
over  night.   Many  exclusive  Kalama- 
zoo features.   Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Choice  of  5  Colors  in  Ranges 

New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  in 
Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue, 
Pearl  Gray,  Ebony  Black — trimmed  in 
highly  polished  nickel.  Always  clean — 


Modernize  Your  Home 
with  a  Cabinet  Heater 
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atFactoiy 

SALE 

PRICES 

Cabinet  Heater  a  *34*7S  up 
Ranges $37'7Sup 


.80 


up 


Furnaces  ....     59 

Gas  Stoves.  .  .  S25'8°up 

OH  Stoves  .  .  .  *X6*5°up 


Kalamazoo 

Stoves  and 
Ranges 
approvedi  bjf 
Good  House- 
keeping 

Institute 

24-Hour 
Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  you. 
24-hour  shipments.  Orders 
filled  same  day  as  received.   No  wait- 
ing. Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Youcanbuyontermssosmallthat  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay. 
Everything  backed  bya$100,000bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  5-year  guarantee  on  Kalamazoo 
parts  and  workmanship. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days 
in  your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy 
yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before 
deciding.  360  days'  approval  test  on 
everything. 


You  simply  can't  get  better  quality. 
Why?  The  reasons  are:  First,  Kalama- 
zoospecializes — Kalamazoostovesand 
furnaces  are  built  completein  our  big 
13-acre  factory.  We  make  nothing  but 
stoves  and  furnaces.  Second,  Kala- 
mazoo has  tremendous  buying  power 
— that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw 
materials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big 
scale  production  enables  us  to  manu- 
facture efficiently  at  extremely  low 
cost.  By  selling  direct,  eliminating  all 
"in-between"  profits,  you  get  absolute 
rock-bottom  factory  prices. 


always  easy  to  clean.  Porcelain  enamel 
baked  on  in  our  own  enameling  plant 
— no  chipping,  flaking  or  cracking. 
Modernize  your  home  with  a  mod- 
ern Colored  Range.  Brighten  your 
kitchen.  Lighten  your  work.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Book. 

Easy  to  Install  Your 
Furnace 

SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $59.80  up. 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service. 
Make  a  double  saving  by  installing 

Dr  own  furnace,  after  buying  at 
amazoo  Factory  Sale  prices.  Thou- 
sands have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fea- 
tures include  Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot — new 
ring  type  radiators  —  easy  shaking 
grates— upright  shaker.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon now! 


A  Kalamazoo 

13ft*  Direct  to  You" 


Household  Goods 

Alsointhisnew  Book — Refrigera- 
tors, Washing  Machines.  Vacuum 
Cleaners.  KitchenCabinets. Cedar 
Chests  and  other  Household  Fur- 
nishings. 


Kalamazoo   Stove  Co..   Mtrs. 

2403  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Saved $71 

to  set 

"1  paid  you  J109 
for  my  furnace 
and  the  best  I 
could  do  here  on 
one  anywhere 
near  as  Rood  was 
from$180to$200. 
Some  saving  for 
me.  You  certain- 
ly can  put  me 
downfora  booster 
for  Kalamazoo." 
Chas.  Renstrom. 
Canton,  Pa. 


750,000   Satisfied   Customers   Have   Saved 
Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Important :  He  sure  to  put  an  (X)  In  column 
at  left  to  indicate  articles  In  which  you  are 
interested. 

Kalamazoo  Store  Co.,  Mfrs. 
2403  Rochester  Are..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog 
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no  longer. 

Horace  Benjamin  has  had  consider- 
able trouble  with  his  teeth  and  he  had 
the  doctor  remove  his  binocular  cuspid. 

There  have  been  no  immediate  casual- 
ties from  the  wholesale  amputations  and 
I  wish  we  had  more  famous  men  like  the 
doctor  to  come  back  to  Jonesport  and 
do  the  necessary  fixings. 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

There  is  one  found.    The  Widder  Pea- 
body  found  something  but  she  won't  tell 
what  it  is  till  somebody  identifies  it. 
DOINGS 

Mrs.  Van  Alst,  from  New  York,  is 
visiting  her  sister,  Henrietta  Dugal  for 
the  week.  On  Monday  she  called  up 
some  of  the  women  to  come  over  for 
a  bridging  party  and  Minnie  Snow  what 
lives  up  ter  Bobby  Brook,  brought  along 
her  rubber  boots.  Minnie  never  was  to 
a  bridging  party  and  she  didn't  want 
ter  git  wet  if  the  bridge  didn't  work. 
ORDINARY   NEWS 

The  women  folks  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  have  called  fer  some  more  over- 
alls for  the  barrel  they're  sending  to  the 
missionaries.  Clem  Peters  contributed 
two  pairs  of  overalls  and  a  pair  of  boots 
but  when  he  heard  they  was  just  going 
to  Unitarian  Heathern  he  took  back  the 
overalls.  Clem's  a  pretty  strong  Baptist 
you  know.  He  left  the  boots.  Said  they 
had  nails  in  them  and  if  Unitarian  heath- 
ern was  willing  to  be  uncomfortable 
from  wearing  Baptist  boots,  they  might 
as  well  have  them.  Another  thing — the 
women  have  found  there's  a  charge  of 
$9.58  to  .sent  the  barrel  to  Africa,  and 
there's  only  a  dollar  thirty-five  in  the 
treasury.  If  any  of  you  know  of  some 
good  heathern  about  a  dollar  and  a 
quarters  worth  from  Jonesport,  I'm 
sure  the  women  would  be  real  tickled 
to  know  about  them. 

Somehow  or  other  Ben  Whitcomb 
can't  git  the  safe  open  down  to  the 
store  and  _  all  the  postage  stamps  in 
town  are  inside.  He's  working  on  it 
night  and  day,  but  I  think  if  any  of  yer 
have  some  letters  yer  want  mailed, 
you'd  better  drive  over  to  Watkins 
Falls.  Stamps  are  two  cents  over  there 
just  like  they  are  here  in  Jonesport. 

Horance  Matthews  has  resigned  as 
selectman.  Laith  Pettingal  and  Luke 
Rogers  are  aspiring  fer  the  position  and 
we'll  have  a  town  meeting  ter  vote  on 
them  and  all  other  aspirins. 

That's  the  news  fer  this  week — yes, 
Ma,  I'm  coming.  WHISTLE— FADE 
OUT. 

Big  Time 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
Both  "Big  Time"  preachers  are  de- 
lightfully non-sectarian  in  promoting 
the  word  of  God.  One  young  lady  who 
heard  me  make  the  above  remark  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  wrong.  She 
claims  the  gentlemen  are  "humanitar- 
ians."   Maybe  we're  both  right. 

Dr.  Barnhouse  has  been  on  one  of 
the  networks  for  a  year  now.  Dr.  Cad- 
man,  who  was  off  the  air  during  the 
Summer  months,  was  brought  back  to 
the  microphone  this  Fall  by  popular 
request.  One  might  almost  say  he  re- 
turned by  popular  demand. 

THIS  popular  demand  for  certain 
established  acts  which  have  proven 
worthy  of  Big  Time  sometimes  leads 
to  peculiar  situations. 

At  one  time  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting system  considered  discontin- 
uing their  atmospheric  Hank  Simmons' 
Show  Boat.  However,  the  network 
officials  were  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  public's  attitude  toward  this 
sustaining  hour  before  taking  their  con- 
templated drastic  step.    What  an  earfull 


they  got  from  the  so-called  silent  Radio 
audience!  It  happened  in  this  way.  A 
commercial  advertiser  bought  the  time 
on  the  air  long  scheduled  as  Show  Boat's 
own. 

It  was  necessary  to  shift  the  sustain- 
ing program  to  a  different  hour  on  a 
different  night.  This  was  done  with- 
out sufficiently  advising  the  public  of 
the  change.  The  result  was  that  Show 
Boat  fans  immediately  suspected  that 
Hank  Simmons  had  sailed  for  parts 
unknown — or  perhaps  that  the  May- 
belle  had  sunk.  Mail  bags  were  heavy 
with  protests.  Explanations  were  de- 
manded. These  "listeniners"  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  they  whooped  for  it. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  Whoopee  from 
that  "great  unseen  audience"  makes 
plenty  of  noise.  Of  course  an  explanation 
of  the  switch  in  time  cleared  up  the 
atmosphere.  The  public  just  wouldn't 
stand  for  the  demise  of  Show  Boat  and 
this  exceptionally  fine  dramatic  presen- 
tation remained  on  the  air.  Oddly 
enough  this  hour,  with  its  tremendous 
following,  has  never  been  sold  to  a 
commercial  advertiser. 

ANOTHER  similar  situation  is  that 
of  a  fascinating  little  skit  produced 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany, The  Two  Troopers,  featuring 
Marcella  Shields  and  flelene  Handin. 
The  act  presented  by  these  real  show 
girls  clicked  from  the  start.  Try  as 
they  would  the  NBC  salesmen  were 
unable  to  interest  a  commercial  pros- 
pect in  purchasing  the  act  as  a  pro- 
gram vehicle.  The  Winter  advertisers 
began  to  fill  up  the  schedule  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  pull  The  Two  Troop- 
ers off  the  air,  temporarily  at  least, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  both  the  public 
and  the  network  owners. 

Here's  an  inside  story  about  a  double- 
barreled  Chicago  broadcast.  And  the 
racketeers  aren't  mixed  up  in  it,  either. 
The  manufacturers  of  Pepsodent  bought 
time  on  the  air  from  the  National  Broad- 
casting company.  Then  they  went 
scouting  around  for  talent.  They 
wanted  Amos  and  Andy,  but  this  team 
of  blackface  comics  is  under  a  long 
term  contract  with  Station  WMAQ. 
And  Station  WMAQ,  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  system,  would  not  release  the 
two  comedians  from  the  contract.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  thing  was  that 
the  advertiser  made  an  arrangement 
whereby  Amos  and  Andy  microphone 
their  regular  daily  broadcast  in  the  Chi- 
cago Columbia  system  station.  This  is 
relayed  to  New  York  City,  where  it  is 
rebroadcast  over  the  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  company.  Which 
accounts  for  the  Chicago  Radio  listener 
getting  this  particular  feature  over  his 
two  Big  Time  stations  simultaneously. 

"Majestic's  Theatre  of  the  Air, 
guided  by  the  advice  of  broadcasting 
experts,  started  out  by  giving  the  public 
a  program  featuring  headliners  of  the 
concent  and  variety  stages.  After_  sev- 
eral months  on  the  air  the  Majestic 
microphone  ceased  to  register  the  voices 
of  celebrities.  But  not  for  long.  Stars 
are  again  featured.  The  advertiser  re- 
turned to  his  original  policy.  Why? 
Because  of  popular  demand. 

The  owners  of  the  Big  Time  net- 
works would  hardly  dare  present  a  na- 
tional event  demanding  colorful  an- 
nouncing without  having  their  star 
announcers,  Ted  Husing  and  Graham 
McNamee,  on  the  ground.  Again  the 
answer  is  popular  demand. 

WHEN  Radio  was  a  novelty  al- 
most anything  went  in  the  way  of 
program  broadcasting.  We  sat  back 
thrilled,  and  said  in  awed  tones,  "Won- 
derful!   What  will  happen  next?" 

What  happened  next  in  broadcasting 


was  plenty.  Plenty  of  dance  music 
played  by  plenty  of  restaurant  orches- 
tras took  the  place  of  the  studio  records 
which  had,  at  first,  greeted  our  amazed 
ears.  The  air  was  filled  at  almost  all 
and  any  hours  with  etherized  jazz.  It 
was  the  easy  way  out  for  the  broad- 
caster. A  microphone  was  set  up  in  a 
restaurant  and  the  talent  cost  him 
nothing.  It  couldn't  last.  And  it  didn't 
last.  General  and  Mrs.  Public  led  a 
personally  conducted  revolt  and  the 
studio  owners  turned  to  the  next  easiest 
way  out. 

A  better  class  of  music  was  broad- 
cast by  orchestras  and  instrumentalists 
brought  into  the  studio.  But  too  much 
cake  is  not  so  healthful,  either.  Slowly 
but  surely  speaking  voices,  other  than 
those  of  announcers,  began  to  find  their 
way  into  the  programs.  Intimate  par- 
ties were  held  in  front  of  friend  Mike. 
Interviews  were  broadcast.  Stories, 
sketches,  plays  and  historical  episodes 
were  presented  with  thespians  in  vocal 
characterizations.  Yes,  even  the  Bible 
was  dramatized  for  the  air. 

THERE  are  some  corking  good  script 
acts  with  us  now.  NBC  presents 
Real  Folks,  Cabin  Nights,  Soconyland 
Sketches,  Forty_  Fathom  Trawlers,  An 
Evening  In  Paris,  Mystery  House,  and 
many  others.  A  few  of  the  offerings 
presented  by  CBS  are  Show  Boat, 
Night  Club  Romances,  Story  In  Song, 
True  Detective  Mysteries,  True  Story 
and  the  Nit  Wit  Hour.  And  more  of 
this  type  of  entertainment  is  in  the 
process  of  preparation. 

The  trend  in  broadcasting  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  direction  of  dramatic 
presentations  with  musical  backgrounds. 
Some  of  the  advertisers  realize  this,  but 
there  are  many  who  have  not  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  possibilities  of  the  semi- 
dramatic  program.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  if  John  Jones  features 
a  dance  orchestra  on  his  advertising 
program  Sam  Smith,  a  rival  manufac- 
turer, invariably  hires  another  dance 
orchestra  with  which  to  promote  his 
products  to  a  long  suffering  public. 
Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  have 
nothing  against  dance  orchestras.  Not 
if  they're  good,  I  haven't.  My  criticism 
is  aimed  at  the  advertiser  who  refuses 
to  permit  those  close  to  the  public  pulse 
to  advise  him  in  his  choice  of  entertain- 
ment. 

My_  only  hope  is  that  the  advertisers, 
and  judging  from  past  performances 
they  are  liable  to,  do  not  all  suddenly 
go  dramatic  at  the  same  time!  Too 
much  red  meat  might  be  more  than 
we  could  digest,  especially  after  our 
recent  recovery  from  too  much  cake! 

FOR  years,  before  the  motion  pic- 
tures began  talking  back  at  us,  vaude- 
ville filled  a  long  felt  want.  It  gave  en- 
tertainment seekers  variety.  It  was  even 
called  Variety.  And  variety  is  what 
General  and  Mrs.  Public  must  be 
served  in  the  way  of  Radio  entertain- 
ment. The  men  behind  the  network 
broadcasts  know  this.  They  are  work- 
ing hard  to  supply  this  demand  and  the 
results  are  already  noteworthy  as  witness 
the  daily  offerings  on  the  great  chains. 

This  business  of  variety  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  orchestral  programs  on 
the  networks.  Just  let's  make  a  hasty 
survey. 

Outstanding  in  the  novelty  class  we 
find  Walter  Kolomoku's  Hawaiians  and 
Peter  Biljo's  Balalaika  Orchestra. 

A  favorite  type  with  lovers  of  modern 
interpretation  is  the  Salon  orchestra. 
In  one  and  the  same  breath  come  the 
names  of  Paul  Whiteman  and  Nat  Shil- 
kret;  the  first,  futuristic  in  terrdency; 
the  second,  a  modern  stylist  and  a  com- 
poser of  no  mean  ability. 
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LET  RCA  INSTITUTES?   START 
YOU  ON  THE  ROAD  TO 


•     •     •    • 


SUCCESS"  RADIO 


Radio  Mechanic 
and  Inspector 
$1800  to  $4000 
a  Year. 


Radio  needs  you  . . .  That's  why  the  entire  Radio  industry 
is  calling  for  trained  men  .  .  .  That's  why  thousands  of 
men  who  answered  these  advertisements  are  now  earning 
from  $2,000  and  up  a  year.  Radio  is  thrilling  work  . .  . 
easy  hours,  too,  vacations  with  pay  and  a  chance  to  see 
the  world.  Manufacturers  and  broadcasting  stations  are 
now  eagerly  seeking  trained  RCA  men  . . .  Aviation  and 
radio  in  the  movies  also  provide  innumer- 
able opportunities  . .  .  Millions  of  sets  need 
servicing  . . .  thousands  of  ships  require  ex- 
perienced operators  .  .  .  Never  before  was 
there  an  opportunity  like  this. 

This  is  the  Only  Course  Sponsored  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 

RCA  sets  the  standards  for  the  entire  Radio 
industry  .  .  .  The  RCA  Institutes'  Home 
Laboratory  Training  Course  enables  you  to 
quickly  learn  all  the  secrets  of  Radio  ...  In 
your  spare  time,  in  only  an  hour  or  so  a  day, 
you  can  obtain  a  thorough,  practical  educa- 
tion in  Radio  . .  .  You  get  the  inside  infor- 
mation, too,  because  you  study  right  at  the 
source  of  all  the  latest,  up-to-the-minute 
developments.  RCA,  the  world's  largest  Radio 
organization  sponsors  every  single  detail  in 
this  course. 

You  learn  Radio  by  actual  experience  with 
the  remarkable  outlay  of  apparatus  given  to 
every  student.  You  learn  the  "How"  as  well 
as  the  "Why"  of  every  Radio  problem,  such 
as  repairing,  installing  and  servicing  fine  sets. 
That's  why  every  graduate  of  RCA  Institutes 
has  the  experience,  the  ability  and  the  con- 
fidence to  hold  a  big-money  Radio  job. 


Broadcast  Oper- 
ators $1800  to 
$4800  a  Year. 


For  the  added  convenience  of  students  who  prefer 
a  Resident  Study  Course,  RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  has 
established  Resident  Schools  in  the  following  cities: 

New  York 326  Broadway 

Boston,  Mass 899  Boylston  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     .     .       1211  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  Md.  .     .  1215  North  Charles  St. 

Newatk,  N.  J 560  Broad  St. 

Graduates  of  both  the  Home  Laboratory  Training 
Course  and  the  Resident  Schools  receive  exactly  the 
same  training  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  so  far 
as  jobs  and  salaries  are  concerned.  And  every  Home 
Study  graduate  may  also  attend  any  one  of  our 
resident  schools  for  post-graduate  instruction  at  no 
extra  charge. 


Graduates  of  RCA  Institutes  Find  It 
Easier  to  Get  Good  Jobs 

They  are  closest  to  the  source  of  Radio's 
greatest  achievements  because  the  progress 
of  Radio  is  measured  by  the  accomplishments 
of  the  great  engineers  in  the  huge  research 
laboratories  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Students  of  RCA  Institutes  get  first-hand 
knowledge,  get  it  quickly  and  get  it  complete. 
Success  in  Radio  depends  upon  training  and 
that's  the  training  you  get  with  RCA  Insti- 
tutes. That's  why  every  graduate  who  de- 
sired a  position  has  been  able  to  get  one  . . . 
That's  why  graduates  are  always  in  big 
demand. 

Study  Radio  at  the  Oldest  and  Largest 

Commercial  Training  Organization  in 

the  World 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  ...  or  step  in  at  one 
of  our  resident  schools  and  see  how  thou- 
sands of  men  are  already  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess in  Radio.  Remember  that  you,  too,  can 
be  successful  .  .  .  can  speed  up  your  earning 
capacity  .  .  .  can  earn  more  money  in  Radio 
than  you  ever  earned  before.  The  man  who 
trains  today  will  hold  down  the  big-money 
Radio  job  of  the  future.  Come  in  and  get 
our  free  book  or  send  for  it  by  mail.  Every- 
thing you  want  to  know  about  Radio.  40 
fascinating  pages,  packed  with  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  the  brilliant  opportunities 
in  this  gigantic,  world-wide  money-making 
profession. 

See  for  yourself  why  graduates  of  RCA  In- 
stitutes now  occupy  thousands  of  well-paid 
positions.  These  positions  are  usually  avail- 
able in  from  3  to  10  days  after  graduation 
for  men  who  can  qualify.  RCA  Institutes 
will  back  you  up  to  the  limit.  Our  catalogue 
is  yours  free  .  .  .  SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY ! 


Clip  this  Coupon  NOW! 


RCA  INSTITUTES.  Inc. 

Dept.  EX-1.  126  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:    Please  tend  me  your  FREE  40-page  book  which  illu*- 
ir.iu-i  the  brilliant  opportunities  in  Radio  and  deicribe>  your  lab- 
oratory-method of  instruction  at  home  ! 

firONtOKIO  wf] 

RCA  INSTITUTES,  IXC. 

Formerly  Kudiu  Institute  of  America            |  ^<f  f  ( 
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Orchestras  playing  the  popular  type 
music  enjoyed  by  a  large  following  are 
numerous.  Conductor  B.  A.  Rolph  has, 
to  my  mind,  the  best  orchestra  in  this 
group.  Due  credit  must  be  accorded 
orchestras  under  the  direction  of  Fred- 
die Rich  and  Sam  Lanin,  two  conductors 
in  the  employ  of  the  network  owners. 

Dance  orchestras?  Oh  yes.  Some 
like  'em  hot.  We  have  dance  orchestras 
— and  how. 

BUT  I  am  going  to  step  right  out  in 
the  open  and  tell  the  entire  world 
that  my  choice  of  all  broadcasting  dance 
orchestras  is  Guy  Lombardo's  Royal 
Canadians.  There  are  only  ten  men  in 
this  combination.  The  balance  is  per- 
fect. Rudy  Valee  brought  not  only  his 
fine  orchestra*  into  fame,  but  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  crooner  of  popu- 
lar songs.  And  who  hasn't  heard  the 
familiar  trademark  of  the  leader,  who 
introduces  his  own  numbers,  "Lopez 
speaking"?  Occasionally  an  advertiser 
brings  a  vaudeville  stage  orchestra  to 
the  microphone.  Such  an  event  made 
it  possible  for  you  to  hear  Ted  Lewis 
with  his  catch  phrase,  "Everybody 
happy?"  Oh,  yes,  we  have  dance  or- 
chestras. 

The  symphony  orchestras  have  prob- 
ably won  the  hearts  of  the  music  loving 
public  more  than  any  other  type  of 
combination  on  the  air.  Head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others  in  this  group 
is  the  Roxy  Symphony  orchestra,  about 
which  I  shall  say  more  later. 

Howard  Barlow,  the  conductor  in 
charge  of  Columbia's  Symphonic  hour, 
is  probably  as  responsible  as  any  one 
leader  could  be  for  popularizing  the 
symphony  program  with  the  Radio 
listener.  His  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certs were  inaugurated  when  the  chain 
took  the  air.  And  again  I  must  refer 
to  the  fact  that  public  demand  has  kept 
it  alive  all  these  years. 

The  Philco  company  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  presenting  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  orchestras  in  the  country  in  a 
series  of  commercial  broadcasts.  It  was 
this  company's  task  to  convince  Leopold 
Stokowski,  the  conductor,  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  broadcasting  of  concerts 
by  his  Philadelphia  Symphony  orchestra. 

JUST  a  word  about  brass  bands.  Here 
was  a  problem.  The  various  "oom- 
pa-pas"  were  wild  and  windy!  It  was 
some  time  before  the  microphone  could 
be  trusted  to  handle  any  group  of  brass 
and  wind  instruments  accurately  enough 
to  guarantee  a  successful  broadcast. 
This  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  micro- 
phone nor  the  instruments.  The  trouble 
lay  with  the  grouping  of  the  players 
in  the  studio.  And  not  infrequently 
with  the  footers  themselves.  Through 
the  audition  system  of  "trial  by  error" 
the  correct  studio  grouping  was  accom- 
plished. And  under  the  leadership  of 
such  conductors  as  Sousa,  Pryor  and 
Goldman,  who  were  able  to  control  the 
tone  balance  of  the  ensemble,  brass 
bands  have  arrived.  The  wild  "oom- 
pa-pa"  has  become  quite  domesticated. 

Singers?  Plenty  of  them.  And  just 
as  we  went  through  a  period  of  sour 
jazz  with  some  of  our  orchestras  so 
are  we  being  driven  to  soft  drinks  and 
marmalades  by  those  sob-sisters  of  the 
air,  the  crying  tenors.  But  their  days, 
yes,  and  their  nights,  too,  are  num- 
bered. And  those  terrible  "bo-do-de-o- 
dos!"  Ugh!  But  fads  will  be  fads,  so 
let's  turn  the  dial  and  tune  them  out. 
Soloists,  harmony  teams  and  quartettes 
we  will  always  have  with  us,  from 
Grade  A  on  down  the  line  to  sopranos. 

Both  grand  and  light  opera  have 
proven  their  worth  at  the  microphone. 
Right  now  choral  singers  are  attracting 
more   than,  passing  attention.     Without 


fear  or  favor  we  award  the  palm  to  the 
United  Choral  singers.  Trained  and 
directed  by  the  tireless  F.  Channon 
Collinge,  this  group  of  mixed  voices  is 
making  microphone  history. 

SO  MUCH  for  the  various  types  of 
programs  you  are  getting  on  Big 
Time.  Why  are  you  getting  them? 
Have  you  ever  voiced  your  desires  to 
the  broadcasters?  Probably  not.  And 
yet  you  must  confess  that  you  are  get- 
ting better  than  you  deserve.  A  whole 
lot  better.  Why?  Because  you  pay 
nothing  for  an  invaluable  service.  And 
because  you  sit  back  and  accept  this 
entertainment,  keeping  your  words  of 
praise  or  criticism  for  your  immediate 
friends  only. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  big  chain 
systems  sent  investigators  to  the  doors 
of  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
country.  Husbands,  housewives,  sons, 
daughters,  servants — representatives  of 
every  class  of  Radio  listener  were  ques- 
tioned: "What  is  your  favorite  pro- 
gram?" "What  hours  are  most  con- 
venient for  listening  to  the  Radio?"  How 
many  hours  a  week  do  you  listen?" 
There  were  many  other  questions  perti- 
nent to  broadcasting. 

The  answers  were  tabulated  and  the 
questioners  returned  to  the  main  office 
of  the  network.  The  results  were  com- 
piled, filed  and  cross-filed.  In  this  way 
a  concensus  of  opinion  was  obtained. 
This  public  opinion  was  far  reaching 
in  its  effect.  But  that  was  some  time 
ago  and  with  the  ever-changing  mood 
of  the  times  this  data  is  already  out  of 
date 

Of  its  own  volition  The  New  York 
Telegram,  one  of  the  big  daily  news- 
papers, recently  held  a  contest  to  de- 
termine the  most  popular  program  on 
the  air.  This  contest  was,  of  course, 
local,  but  the  results  were  surprising. 
I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  use  one  of 
Barnum's  pet  adjectives  and  say,  as- 
tounding. The  contestants  were  not 
listed.  Any  air  program  was  eligible 
and  voters  were  requested  to  name  their 
first  five  choices.  Thousands  of  ballots 
were  received  and  we  believe  the  final 
poll  gave  a  faithful  recording  of  the 
metropolitan  public  pulse. 

The  Roxy  Symphony'  concert  won 
first  place.  This  choice  came  as  a  big 
surprise  to  those  supposed  to  be  in  the 
know  about  broadcasting.  Not  so  much 
because  of  the  type  of  program  but  be- 
cause of  the  time  of  its  weekly  broad- 
cast. Sunday  afternoon!  Please  re- 
member that  this  contest  was  held  in 
September,  with  Summer  hardly  over. 

SECOND  choice,  metropolitanly 
speaking,  fell  to  True  Story.  Always 
a  stickler  for  variety  I  have  shouted  long 
and  loud  for  half  hour  broadcasts.  This 
program  was  some  time  ago  cut  from  the 
full  hour  period  to  the  half.  This  par- 
ticular choice  was  not  a  surprise,  for 
it  is  a  fine  example  of  Radio  dramatics. 
Where  there  was,  in  the  full  hour,  a 
noticeable  feeling  of  padding  to  the 
presentation  the  plot  now  carries  swiftly 
and  eagerly  through  the  shorter  period 
with  sure-fire  dramatic  balance. 

The  third  choice  brought  another 
surprise.  The  program  picked  for  this 
position  was  the  Slumber  Hour,  which 
is  broadcast  nightly  at  eleven-fifteen, 
Eastern  Standard  time!  This  Slumber 
Hour  is  a  quiet  little  program  of  cham- 
ber music.  The  choice  of  this  type  of 
program  for  a  position  on  the  list  as 
high  as  third  place  is  noteworthy,  but 
even  more  noteworthy  is  the  time  of 
the   broadcast. 

Two  of  the  first  three  choices  were 
sustaining  programs!  But  get  this.  Of 
the  first  fifty  listed  only  eleven  were 
sustaining    programs!      That    certainly 


speaks  well  for  the  calibre  of  entertain- 
ment furnished  by  the  advertisers. 
Twenty-six  programs  featuring  orches- 
tras are  listed  in  the  first  fifty  as  against 
twenty-four  dramatic  and  semi-dramatic 
programs.  They  are  about  equally 
divided  in  positions.  Again  variety 
comes  into  its  own. 

Of  the  fifty  programs  listed  only  four 
are  strictly  local!  "Big  Time"  is  king 
of  the  air. 

NAMES?  Certainly.  That  is  what 
"Big  Time"  means.  It  brought  you 
Feodore  Chaliapin  and  Rosa  Ponselle 
from  the  operatic  stage.  And  there 
were  others.  How  about  George  Gersh- 
win, rated  the  greatest  American  com- 
poser? Did  you  hear  him  play  his  own 
composition,  Rhapsody  In  Blue?  And 
Walter  Damrosch?  Did  you  know  that 
this  great  maestro  has  outlined  an  edu- 
cational course  in  musical  interpreta- 
tion for  weekly  Radio  presentations  that 
will  take  a  period  of  three  years  to  pre- 
sent? What  about  such  musical  com- 
edy- stars  as  Helen  Morgan  and  Jack 
Donahue?  And  John  Golden,  the  prom- 
inent theatrical  producer,  who  read  one 
of  the  parts  in  the  Radio  presentation 
of  one  of  his  current  productions?  Did 
you  catch  Gloria  Swanson  as  she  ether- 
ized her  screen  personality  for  you? 
And  Eddie  Guest,  the  poet  of  the  people? 
And  what  about  The  Headline  Hunter, 
Floyd  Gibbons,  that  noted  war  corre- 
spondent? And  Eddie  Leonard,  Grace 
LaRue,  Carlotta  King,  Anna  Case — 
names — names — names!  Yes,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  names  all  associated  with 
"Big  Time"  broadcasting.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  owners  of  the  names  are  all 
headliners  in  their  particular  line  of 
entertainment. 

BUT  wait  a  minute.  Hasn't  Radio 
any  stars  of  its  own?  Plenty  of 
them.  How  about  Amps  and  Andy? 
The  featured  announcers?  And  Rosa- 
lind Greene,  first  leading  lady  of  the 
air  dramas?  Or  Henry  Burbig,  the 
dialect  comedian?  Wendell  Hall,  the 
crooning  singer?  Jessica  Dragonette, 
one  of  the  few  sopranos  adored  by  tem- 
peramental Mike?  Paul  Mumont  and 
Al  Bernard,  the  end  men  in  the  Dutch 
Masters'  Minstrel  Show?  But  why  con- 
tinue? The  list  is  long  and  growing 
longer  each  day  as  talented  entertainers 
make  the  grade. 

How  does  one  get  into  Big  Time?  All 
sorts  of  ways.  Some  just  drift  in.  Others 
have  a  hard  time  crashing  the  gate.  It's 
just  like  getting  into  any  other  the- 
atrical profession,  I  guess.  There  are  many 
illustrations  and  let  us  consider  this  one. 

Take  the  case  of  Henry  Burbig.  This 
Canadian  boy  came  to  New  York  and 
for  five  long  years  put  his  inimitable 
dialect  "poms  end  sturries"  on  the  air 
from  the  studios  of  small  local  stations. 
While  searching  for  novelty  Radio  acts 
for  a  client  I  was  dialing  around  the 
set  picking  up  the  local  programs. 
Without  warning  I  came  in  on  the 
middle  of  a  bedtime  story  being  bur- 
lesqued in  Jewish  dialect.  It  was  Bur- 
big. His  work  clicked  and  I  got  in 
touch  with  him.  He  told  me  afterward 
that  he  was  so  excited  when  I  asked 
him  to  take  part  in  a  chain  broadcast 
that  he  actually  trembled.  Not  from 
stage  fright,  but  from  excitement.  He 
said,  "I  couldn't  believe  that  at  last  I 
was  going  on  the  air  over  the  Big  Time." 
I  have  quoted  his  exact  words.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  networks 
referred  to  in  this  manner.  Henry  Bur- 
big's  apprenticeship  in  Small  Time  on 
the  air  served  him  well;  he  was  an  over- 
night hit  on  Big  Time  and  is  now  the 
featured  performer  on  a  weekly  commer- 
cial program. 

Mr.  Barnum,  I  thank  you. 
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THE  RIGHT  Til  N  NOW 
BNNCS  EK  MONEY  JOBS 

and  lifetime  success  in  the  newest  and 
fastest  growing  industry  in  the  world 

START  AT  HOME 
Quick  Money  NOW! 


RADIO 

The  great  new  infant  Radio  industry  con 
tinually  outgrows  the  supply  of  trained  men 
fori  ts  needs.     Therefore,  R.  T.  I.  is  seeking 
hundreds  of  earnest,  ambitious  men  to  train 
to  fill  the  jobs  thatl  ead  to  $2500— $3500— $5000 
a  year  and  up.  Spare-time  work  too  is  waiting 
everywhere — thousands  of  dollars  to  be  made 
easily,  quickly,  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

TELEVISION 

Now  comes  Television  out  of  the  experimental  radio  i 
laboratory  on  the  verge  of  another  vast  demand  for  men 
who  are  qualified  to  expandi  t  and  the  R.  T.  I.  "3  in  1" 
Home  Trainingin  Radio, Television  and  Talking  Pictures 
offers  you  big  opportunity  in  this  magic  new  field, 


VTo  meet  the  great  demand  for  trained  men  from  the 
\new  Radio,  Television  and  Talking  Picture  field,  R.T 


NOW  IS 


TALKING  PICTURES 

The  vast  sweep  of  Talking  Pictures  through  the  larger  cities  is 
about  to  cover  the  country,  creating  more  and  more  jobs  that 
must  be  filled  by  men  with  such  training  as  R.  T.  I.  gives 

R.  T.  I.  Famous  "3  in  1"  Home  Training* 
Radio — Television — Talking  Pictures 

Qualifies  you  easily,  quickly,  and  surely  for  Big-Pay  Jobsin  RADIO  or  either 
ofits  new  and  fast-growing  sister  industries — TELEVISION  and  theTALK- 
ING  PICTURES.  Your  age  or  previous  experience  do  not  matter. 


.  with  the  help  of  its  connections  in  the  industry,has 
built  up  an  easy,  learn-at-home  practical  plan  that 
will  prepare  you  for  these  good  jobs.  You  use  fine 
testing  and  working  outfits  and  learn  by  work 
sheets  and  the  invaluable  R.  T.  I.  Job  Tickets 
prepared  by  men  who  know.  It's  easy  because 
clearly  explained  so  you  can  do  it — yet  it  is 
practical,  scientific,  and  makes  you  an  ex- 
pert. R.  T.  I.  starts  you  making  money 
right  at  home  and  keeps  stepping  you  up 
and  up  in  the  Big-Pay  class. 


TIME! 


The  Facts  Will 
Thrill  You 

You  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  astound- 
ing present  development  of  Radio,  Tele- 
vision and  Talking  Pictures — their  limit- 
less future  expansion — the  big  number 
of  money -making  jobs — spare-time 
profits  —  right  now  and  rushing  on 
bigger  and  bigger.  The  actuaipic- 
tures  and  facts  from  all  sources  all 
are  in  the  R.  T.  I.  Free  Book. 


"radio. 

FINAL  SCTTESVW- 

CM.VEN  MFG-CWr-  

RADIO  SERVICE  MAN. 

"^•'"•.^N.Mic^ 
RADIO  TESTERS 

and  balancer,,  experienced  on  A.  C.  jett; u- 
u.ual  pay  for  men  who  qualify.  Call  Smith. 
Grovehill  0600,  or  apply  Silver-Mannall,  Inc.. 
H0\  W.6Sih-st.. 


Salary  Raised  33 1-3%  Since 
Enrolling 

Am  now  radio  service  manager  for  N.  H. 
Knight  Supply  Co. —  Earl  P.  Gordon, 
618  E.  6th  St..  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


Earned  $500  Extra 
in  Two  Months 

In  spare-time  work  —  I  give  yon  all  the 

credit — J.  Noffsinger.     R.  I.  Box  37, 

Greenville,  Ky. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  has  there  been  such  opportunity 
for  ambitious  men.  These  great  industries — the  "Big  3" — offer  Big-Money  Jobs — 
money-making  without  limit — all  available  to  men  and  boys  who  are  far-seeing 
enough  "to  getin  on  the  ground  floor" — right  now, 
— and  R.  T.  I.  makes  i  t  easy  for  you  to  get  in.  Send 
for  the  Big  free  R.  T.  I.  book. 

LetF.H.Schnelland  the  R.T.I. 
Advisory  Board  Help  You 

Mr.  Schnell,  Chief  of  the  ll.  T.  I.  Staff,  Is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  known  radio  men  In  America.  Ho  has 
twenty  years  of  Radio  experience.  He  was  the  first  to 
establish  two  way  amateur  communication  with  Europe. 
FormerTrafllc  Manugcrof  American  Radio  Relay  League. 
Lieutenant  Commandcrofthe  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  In- 
ventor aud  designer  of  Radio  apparatus.  Consultant 
Engineer  to  large  Radio  manufacturers. 
Assisting  him  Is  the  R.T.I.  Advisory  Board,  com- 

fiosed  o  (men  promlncntl  nthe  Radiol  ndustry — manu- 
acturtng,  broadcasting,  engineering  and  servicing.  All 
these  men  know  Radio  and  will  help  you  succeed  in 
their  field. 


F.  M.  SCHNELL 


Big  R.  T.I.  Book  FREE 
Now— Use  the  Coupon ! 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  fill  In  the  coupon  and 
we  will  mall  you.  post  paid,  our  wonderful 
book  "Tune  In  On  Big  Pay."  There  is  no 
other  book  like  it.  You  will  be  startled,  llko 
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Background 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
both  parties.    Perhaps  he  was  too  busy 
to  have  a  heartache,  Marilyn  thought; 
perhaps, 

There  was  nothing  to  recall  to  her 
that  torturing  night;  nothing,  that  is, 
except  her  own  mind  which  dwelt  pain- 
fully on  it  all  the  time — nothing  until 
about  ten  days  later  Mr.  Reade  came  to 
her,  called  late  one  afternoon.  Ironically 
she  received  him  in  the  room  where  Phil 
had  proposed. 

He  was  trimly  clad  and  brushed.  His 
outward  appearance,  at  least,  was  as 
conventional  as  it  had  ever  been.  There 
was  no  sign  in  his  smooth-shaven  face 
or  his  carefully  adjusted  if  scanty  hair 
to  remind  her  of  the  unkempt,  shirt- 
sleeved  man  she  had  last  seen  battling 
so  determinedly  against  death. 

She  asked  politely  after  Mrs.  Reade. 
It  seemed  the  thing  to  do. 

"She  is  quite  well.  She  is  taking  your 
mother  riding  while  I  talk  to  you.  You 
can  see  her  out  the  window,  I  think." 

Apparently  he  wanted  her  to  look,  so 
Marilyn  parted  the  curtains. 

Her  mother  was  just  getting  into  the 
tonneau  of  the  Reade  country  car,  where 
she  was  being  warmly  received  by  an  ex- 
quisitely tailored  and  poised  lady, — Mrs. 
Reade.  Her  air  of  unruffled  distinction, 
enhanced  somewhat  by  her  nose  glasses 
and  a  tight  veil  over  a  tiny  hat,  made 
her  .unbending  to  greet  her  old  friend 
seem  like  the  graciousness  of  a  queen. 
Marilyn  rubbed  her  hand  across  her 
eyes.  It  could  not  be  the  woman  she  had 
seen  with  the  disheveled  hair,  the  torn 
nightgown  and  the  bruised  body. 

But  it  was. 

"XT AVE  you  seen  Phil  lately?"  Mr. 

XI  Reade  questioned,  calling  her 
back. 

She  turned  swiftly.  "Of  course  not," 
she  replied  with  just  a  little  bitterness. 
"I  shall  never  see  him  again.  Has  he, 
then,  sent  you  as  an  emissary  to  plead 
for  him?"  She  tinged  the  question  with 
unspoken  scorn.   "You?" 

Mr.  Reade  smiled.  "Do  you  think  it 
would  be  likely  that  he. would  send  me? 
Scarcely.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  that 
night.  I  do  not  particularly  wish  to  see 
him  again.  I  imagine  that  he  has  joined 
the  number  of  those  old  friends  of  mine 
who  have  suddenly  died  to  me, — but 
whose  memories  I  carry  around  in  the 
corner  of  my  heart  labeled  'Regrets'." 

"Why  did  you  ask  me  if  I  had  seen 
him?" 

"Because  I  was  afraid  you  had  not. 
Phil  is  a  sensitive,  rather  shy  young  man, 
easily  hurt  and  you — well,  you  have  had 
very  little  experience  with  realities." 

"Thank  heaven!" 

"It's  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  Be- 
cause you've  got  to  meet  up  with  realities 
all  your  life,  unless  you  live  all  alone." 

"Why  should  you  plead  Phil's  case?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  guess  it's  because  I 
liked  him.  Anyway,  unless  you  abso- 
lutely forbid  it,  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
what  happened  to  him.  Then  you  and  I 
will  be  the  only  ones  who  know  because 
he  is  in  the  dark  himself."  * 

Marilyn  tried  to  protest,  but  some- 
thing in  her  heart,  a  lurking  tenderness 
perhaps,  interfered  and  her  protest  was 
unuttered. 

Mr.  Reade  took  that  as  permission  to 
go  on. 

"Some  women,"  he  said  didactically, 
like  a  professor  addressing  a  class  on 
some  impersonal  subject,  "have  inherited 
more  vanity  from  their  sex  ancestry 
than  others.  They  think  more  about  their 
power,  allure,  whatever  you  wish  to  call 
it.  They  exercise  this  power  to  make 
themselves  queens  over  their  little  cir- 
cles.  They  glory  in  their  petty  tyranny. 


"But  like  all  tyrants  they  are  afraid, — 
are  always  haunted  by  the  fear  that  their 
power  is  failing.  Every  once  in  so  often 
they  demand  assurance  that  their  king- 
dom is  secure.  They  are  jealous  god- 
desses and  they  demand  tribute  and 
human  sacrifice.  It  isn't  enough  to  hold 
captive  the  men  who  belong  to  them  by 
law.  To  hold  a  husband,  growing  old 
with  them,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of 
unfading  charm.  They  long  to  try  their 
teeth  and  claws  in  the  arena  against  the 
youngsters  of  the  pack.  For  some  reason 
it  satisfies  the  vanity  of  a  woman  of  that 
type  to  enslave  the  attentions  of  a  man 
much  younger  than  herself, — to  take  him 
away  temporarily  from  the  debutantes. 
It  is  her  defiance  to  Age,  childish  of 
course,  because  Age  can  laughingly  ac- 
cept puny  temporary  rebuffs  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  web  is  all  around 
her. 

UDUT  you  get  the  idea  I  think.   Mrs. 

JD  Reade  never  cared  a  great  deal 
for  Phil, — or  for  that  matter  for  any  one 
else  except  me.  She  does  care  much 
about  her  own  looks  and  charm.  He 
happened  along  when  a  lurking  fear 
prompted  her  to  try  out  her  weapons.  A 
young  man  is  easy  prey  for  a  good- 
looking  married  woman  who  sets  out  to 
win  him.  Under  the  guise  of  hospitality 
she  can  make  advances  that  would  brand 
a  young  girl  as  brazen — she  can  invite 
him  frequently  to  her  house — can  receive 
him  intimately,  can  command  his  pres- 
ence when  she  wishes,  can  play  upon  his 
fears  of  raising  a  scene,  can  even  go  so 
far  as  that  affair  you  witnessed  the  other 
night  in  her  efforts  to  secure  a  declara- 
tion that  her  power  has  not  waned.  A 
young  and  inexperienced  man  in  a  situ- 
ation like  that  goes  farther  than  he  in- 
tends simply  because  he  does  not  know 
how  to  draw  back. 

"I  don't  say  that  Phil  was  entirely 
blameless,  but  I  want  you  to  see  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  and 
that  at  times  he  had  to  float  with  the  cur- 
rent. When  he  struggled  to  get  free  you 
see  what  happened.  I  suppose  there 
had  been  a  dozen  scenes  like  the  one 
we  were  in  on  before  he  finally  took  the 
definite  stand  which  he  must  have  taken 
in  order  to  bring  on  the  crisis."  Mr. 
Reade  rose  as  if  he  had  put  a  conclusion 
to  his  formal  remarks.  "Think  over  what 
I  have  said;  if  you  can,  send  for  Phil." 

"How  could  I  marry  him  now?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  can't  advise  you.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  give  you  my  judgment 
that  he  really  is  a  fine  young  fellow  and 
that  he  was  practically  helpless  in  the 
adventure  which  caused  the  trouble  be- 
tween you.  It  will  never  happen  again. 
He  has  learned  something  invaluable, 
just  as  you  have,  and  your  path  together 
would  really  be  on  surer  ground  than  if 
you  were  blind  to  the  real  forces  in  life." 

"But  you,"  said  Marilyn  in  sudden 
sympathy  for  this  unheroic  businessman 
who  had  concerned  himself  so  sympa- 
thetically with  her  unhappiness.  "What 
will  you  do?" 

He  grinned.  It  was  his  first  reversion 
to  boyishness.  "I'll  pray  for  peace  but 
keep  my  antidotes  dry.  Life  will  go  on 
quite  smoothly  for  a  while." 

"And  you'll  not  get  a  divorce?" 

HE  SHOOK  his  head.  "No,  I  love 
her  and  she — she  loves  me,  really. 
Besides  there  are  a  lot  of  duties  that  you 
take  on  with  a  real  marriage  over  and 
above  the  ones  mentioned  in  the  ring 
service.  One  of  them  is  to  stand  by 
through  thick  and  thin,  no  matter  what 
happens.  You  learn  about  that  in  the 
corridor  of  a  hospital  while  inside  a  dark- 
ened room  doctors  and  nurses  are  fight- 
ing back  death  from  the  thing  you  love, 
or  when  your  boy  is  lying  in  the  cradle 
between  the  two  of  you,  coughing  and 


gasping  for  the  breath  that  you  would 
gladly  give  him  out  of  your  own  two 
bodies,  or  under  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  circumstances  which  really  ratify  the 
church  ceremony  of  marriage.  You'll 
know  about  these  things  from  personal 
experience  later.  Until  then,  take  my 
word  for  it  and  think  carefully  before 
you  let  Phil  step  entirely  out  of  your 
life.  He  isn't  a  saint, — none  of  us  are, — 
he's  neither  so  good  as  you  once  thought 
him,  nor  so  bad  as  you  consider  him 
now.  But  he  is  better  than  most  and  he 
has  learned  much." 

There  seemed  no  occasion  for  further 
discussion.  Marilyn  thoughtfully  ushered 
him  to  the  door  herself. 

She  continued  to  think  for  several 
days,  not  only  about  her  own  problem 
but  also  about  that  of  the  supposedly 
hard-headed  business  man,  Mr.  Reade. 

If  he  could  smile  and  go  ahead,  could 
she  fail  to  follow  his  example?  If  he, 
who  had  every  reason  not  to,  could 
visualize  Phil's  good  qualities  and  judge 
them  as  outweighing  his  faults,  could 
she,  from  the  heights  of  her  inexperi- 
ence, contradict  the  heart  which  still 
called  to  him? 

A  few  days  later  an  invitation  for  her 
mother  and  herself  to  dine  informally 
with  the  Reades  caused  her  a  moment's 
indecision.  She  had  been  dreading  the 
meeting  with  the  married  woman  but 
she  agreed  with  their  tacit  proposition 
to  get  the  chill  of  the  plunge  over  with. 

So  Marilyn  and  her  mother  went.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  Reades  lived  so 
near  because  that  very  day  the  street 
car  strike  had  been  declared  and  not  a 
wheel  was  turning.  There  had  been  riots 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  strikers 
were  rapidly  placing  themselves  outside 
the  bounds  of  sympathy  by  their  obvi- 
ously Bolsheviki  methods.  Fortunately, 
the  residence  part  of  the  city  had  been 
spared  any  signs  of  violence,  most  of 
the  rough  demonstrations  having  taken 
place  in  the  Yards  district. 

At  the  Reades'  home  the  meeting  was 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  Marilyn  had  ex- 
pected. Mrs.  Reade  was  quite  the  same 
pleasant  hostess  she  had  always  been 
and  her  memory  appeared  to  be  a  blank 
as  far  as  their  last  encounter  was  con- 
cerned. And  she  was  sweet  and  gracious. 
Lord,  it  was  impossible  to  hate  her. 
And  yet 

TO  MARILYN  now  the  background 
was  only  of  gauze.  This  atmosphere 
of  a  pleasant,  well-ordered  home  seemed 
painted  on  netting  through  which  she, 
with  the  eyes  of  memory,  looked  upon 
a  chaos  of  unhappiness  and  unrest, — 
that  room  upstairs  as  she  had  last  seen  it. 
It  was  not  pleasant. 

It  was  inevitable  that  during  the  din- 
ner the  subject  of  the  street  car  strike 
should  come  up.  It  was  too  poignant  a 
subject  to  be  avoided  even  in  a  purely 
social  dining  room. 

"The  Mayor  has  called  for  volunteers 
to  run  the  cars  tomorrow  morning,"  Mr. 
Reade  said,  imparting  information  that 
was  already  familiar  if  they  had  read  the 
evening  paper. 

_  Marilyn  had  not.   "Won't  that  be  ter- 
ribly dangerous?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Mr.  Reade  ad- 
mitted. "The  strikers  haven't  shown 
any  signs  of  being  gentle  ruffians.  But 
it  is  a  time  for  good  citizenship  to  pre- 
vail over  this  absolutely  senseless  anar- 
chistic movement.  The  Traction  Com- 
pany has  got  to  run,  unless  we  are  to 
degenerate  to  a  condition  like  that  of 
the  lawless  districts  of  Russia.  It  is  a 
citizen's  duty  to  help  operate  those  cars." 

"John,  you  didn't  volunteer?"  Mrs. 
Reade  asked  with  genuine  concern  in 
her  voice.   "I  couldn't  stand  it." 

"Not  yet,"  he  replied.  "The  first  crews 
have  been  made  up  entirely  among  the 
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office  employees  of  the  company.  They 
volunteered  in  a  body." 

"Is  Phil  Schuyler  going?"  Marilyn's 
mother  interjected,  all  guilelessly. 

"I  believe  he  is,"  the  host  replied.  "He 
is  to  be  motorman  on  the  first  car." 

"Isn't  that  splendid  of  him?"  Mrs. 
Reade  enthused. 

Marilyn  turned  to  her  with  insistent 
inquiry  in  her  eyes.  "You  would  applaud 
Phil  for  a  foolhardy  thing  like  this  and 
do  nothing  to  restrain  him?" 

Mrs.  Reade  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"I  think  it  is  very  characteristic  of  him." 

"But  you  would  not  want  your  own 
husband  to  do  the  same  thing." 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he's  my  man.  My  heart  just 
wouldn't  let  him."  With  her  brilliant 
eyes,  now  tender,  she  threw  a  propri- 
etary lasso  around  her  prosaic  husband. 
"You'll  understand  how  it  is  some  day. 
Now  you  can't  know." 

THERE  it  was  again, — this  curious 
inexplicable  loyalty  between  man  and 
wife,  something  that  bridged  across 
every  ugly,  unlovely  thing.  It  was  a 
talisman,  a  charm,  that  prevailed  against 
the  world  apart.  Mrs.  Reade  couldn't 
let  him  go  because  he  was  "her  man." 
But  Phil  she  could  see  defying  death 
and  cheer  at  the  spectacle.  Because  he 
was  not  "her  man." 

But  wasn't  Phil  anybody's  man?  Was 
there  no  one  to  see  him  through,  no  one 
to  keep  him  from  risking  his  life? 

Her  decision  was  made  instantly.  She 
appealed  to  Mr.  Reade.  "Would  you, 
could  you  ask  Phil  to  come  over  here?" 

He  looked  questioningly  at  Mrs. 
Reade.   "Why, — if  you  wish  it, — yes." 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  see  him, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  here  than 
anywhere." 

While  Mr.  Reade  telephoned  for  Phil, 
and  after  that,  even,  the  situation  had  a 
certain  tensity  which  was  difficult  to 
cover  up  with  polite  conversation. 

Phil,  mystified  and  slightly  embar- 
rassed by  the  assembly  into  which  he 
had  been  imperatively  summoned,  ar- 
rived and  attempted  to  steer  the  conver- 
sation in  the  usual  preliminary  channels 
of  the  weather  and  the  health  of  the 
participants. 

But  he  was  a  distinct  failure.  And  so 
Marilyn  precipitated  matters  by  saying, 
"Mr.  Reade  has  told  us  that  you  are 
going  to  take  the  first,  car  through  the 
Yards  district  tomorrow  morning." 

PHIL  grinned.  "Yes,  I  am  to  have 
that  honor.   Won't  it  be  bully  sport?" 

"Do  you  look  at  it  that  way?" 

"Yes.  Uncle  Sam  played  a  low  down 
trick  on  me  in  making  me  fight  the  great 
war  entirely  at  Fort  Sill,  and  this  looks 
like  the  next  best  thing." 

Mr.  Reade  interposed  gently.  "Mari- 
lyn's worry  is  this,  Phil.  She  thought 
that  you  volunteered  for  this  stunt  simply 
because  of  a  quarrel  with  her." 

Phil  laughed  as  he  adopted  the  formal 
method  of  replying  through  a  third  per- 
son. "She  can  rest  assured  that  I  am  not 
doing  this  in  a  feeling  of  pique.  Gee,  it's 
somebody's  job,  and  I'm  not  married  or 
anything"  I  know  you  fellows  are  just 
as  anxious  as  I  am,  and  you  may  get  a 
chance  later." 

This  was  another  blinding  light  for 
Marilyn.  She  quite  believed  now  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  ex-lover.  He  was  risk- 
ing his  life  because  he  wanted  to  and 
not  because  of  any  love  melancholy.  Now 
she  came  to  think  about  it,  he  didn't 
appear  to  have  any  love  melancholy.  And 
yet  he  was  in  love  still, — she  knew  that 
from  the  way  his  eyes  devoured  her. 
She  was  so  certain  of  that  that  she  auto- 
matically ceased  to  be  jealous  of  Mrs. 
Reade. 
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Knowing  this,  and  knowing  also  that 
come  what  might,  in  spite  of  the  past  or 
the  future,  he  was  her  mate,  she  couldn't 
let  him  risk  his  life  on  the  morrow, — 
not  without  telling  him. 

<<CEVERAL  weeks  ago,"  she  began, 

O  "you  asked  me  to  marry  you,  Phil. 
Do  you  still  want  it?'' 

"Marilyn!"  This  in  shocked  remon- 
strance from  her  mother.  Mr.  Reade, 
with  clumsy  kindness,  motioned  to  his 
wife  to  withdraw  with  him,  but  Marilyn 
interpreted  the  gesture  and  frustrated 
the  idea. 

"Don't  go.  I  want  to  say  this  in  front 
of  you.  Once  I  thought  that  love  was  a 
matter  of  moonlight,  and  music,  secluded 
corners  and  whispers.  I'm  afraid  I  was 
a  very  young  girl  then.  I'm  not  so  much 
older  now,  but  I  want  to  come  out  in 
the  open.  Even  before  Phil  answers  my 
question  I  want  to  tell  him  before  you 
that  I  care  for  him,  more  than  I  think 
it  will  ever  be  possible  for  me  to  care 
for  anyone  else.  I  care,  knowing  every- 
thing that  I  know  and  seeing  clearly. 
Now,  Phil,  you  may  answer  my  ques- 
tion.   Do  you  want  me?" 

Phil  grinned  and  said  huskily,  "Surest 
thing  you  know." 

A  moment  later  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
don't  mind  being  kissed  before  every- 
body." 

"I"  don't,  but  there  isn't  anybody  here." 
In  spite  of  her  injunction  her  mother 
and  the  Reades  had  faded  away. 

"This  really  is  better,  after  all,"  Phil 
decided  as  they  settled  down  into  a  chair, 
one  for  both. 

"If  you  are  going  to  let  me  be  your 
boss  for  life  again,"  Marilyn  said,  "my 
first  command  is  that  you  don't  go  on 
the  front  end  of  that  street  car  tomor- 
row." 

"Then  I  take  back  what  I  said  about 
being  the  boss,"  Phil  replied  promptly. 
"Your  command  is  overruled.  I  said  I 
would  go  as  skipper  of  the  first  trouble 
car  and,"  he  kissed  her,  "I'm  going." 

"Then  I'm  going  too." 

"Second  false  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  commanding  officer,"  Phil  decided. 
"You  are  going  to  wait  for  me  at  the 
down  town  terminal  of  the  State  Street 
line.  I  shall  expect  to  have  a  nice  warm 
kiss  right  off  the  griddle  waiting  for  me 
when  I  shut  off  the  juice  and  fight  my 
way  through  the  crowds  of  admiring 
ladies  to  meet  you." 

"But  you  may  be  killed,"  Marilyn 
wailed  plaintively. 

"Nope,  not  now.  If  you  hadn't  sent 
for  me  I  might  have  been,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  refuse  to  oblige." 

BUT  IT  was  a  weary  wait  at  the  down 
town  terminal  of  the  street  railway 
line.  Marilyn  did  as  she  was  told,  be- 
cause,— oh,  because  she  loved  him.  But 
her  heart  strained  through  her  eyes  as 
she  kept  them  fixed  on  the  lines  of  steel 
rails  that  led  from  her  to  the  tough 
Yards  district.  Was  it  an  angry  roar 
that  echoed  down  the  canon  of  the 
street?  She  almost  fancied  she  could 
hear  curses,  blows,  and  the  jingle  of 
shattered  glass.  The  papers  were  full  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps  the  strikers 
would  even  use  fire  arms. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  the  first  car  to 
come  through.  A  few  loiterers  from  the 
down  town  district  were  collected  around 
the  terminal.  They  glanced  curiously  at 
Marilyn,  who  seemed  strangely  out  of 
place.  It  was  scarcely  a  throng  to  wel- 
come the  conquering  hero.  These  peo 
pie  were  indifferent:  didn't  know  Phil 
and  cared  very  little  whether  he  came 
through  or  not.  Marilyn  resented  their 
indifference. 

"Here  she  comes,"  one  of  the  men  an- 
nounced. "1  guess  I'll  get  home  in  time 
for  breakfast,  after  all." 
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Infantile 
Paralysis 

After  4  months  at  McLain  Sani- 
tarium, William  Peacock,  18, 
walked  flat  on  his  sole  for  the  first 
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WILLIAM  D.  PEACOCK 
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That's  all  he  was  thinking  of, — his 
breakfast.  Marilyn  shot  a  scornful 
glance  at  him.  But  only  one.  She  couldn't 
waste  her  eyes.  Afar  down  the  street, 
blocks  away,  was  a  tiny  speck  which 
was  moving  along  at  a  bounding  speed. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  Finally  she 
could  hear  the  trolley  wires  hum  over- 
head. It  was  a  big  heavy-trucked  car, 
and  it  seemed  irresistible  in  its  progress, 
like  a  liner  plowing  the  ocean.  But  as 
it  drew  nearer  one  could  see  what  a  sad 
wreck  it  was.  Scarcely  a  pane  of  glass 
was  left  in  the  windows,  especially  in 
the  front  part  of  the  car,  and  the  fender 
was  crumpled  up  into  a  mass  of  twisted 
iron  where  it  had  struck  some  obstruc- 
tion on  the  track.  With  a  grinding  of 
brakes  the  car  came  to  a  stop  and  the 
motor  man  detached  his  brass  handle 
from  the  controller  and  dismounted 
stiffly  from,  the  platform.  He  seemed 
looking  for  someone.  But  one  eye  was 
completely  closed.  His  face  was  black- 
ened and  bloody,  and  his  clothes  had 
been  used  for  a  door  mat  by  somebody. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Marilyn,  reaching 
cut.    She  touched  this  battered  wreck. 

"And  here  I  am,"  responded  the  afore- 
said wreck. 

"Then  it  is  you,"  said  Marilyn.  "I  wasn't 
quite  certain." 

Phil  laughed.  "I  didn't  know  it  was 
that  bad.  There  were  one  or  two  passen- 
gers who  had  horrid  habits.  Wait  a 
minute,  you  aren't  going  to  kiss  me  like 
this?" 

But  it  was  too  late  to  stop  her.  Be- 
sides he  didn't  want  to. 


Amos  and  Andy 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

Brown.  An'  das  how  I  come  to  find  yo'." 

"An'  I  makes  an  actor  out  of  you,  I 
does " 

"Either  that  or  you  ruins  me,  'caise 
I  musta  knowed  sompin'  about  it  or  de 
man  would  not  have  hired  me  before 
eveah  I  heered  of  yo'." 

And  through  the  long  wrangle  that 
followed  I  learned  that  these  two  found 
the  next  six  years  of  their  lives  moving 
in  parallel  lines.  They  went  from  town 
to  town  staging  shows  sometimes  to- 
gether and  sometimes  separately.  Their 
headquarters  were  in  Chicago,  where 
they  had  an  apartment  together.  Andy 
would  play  the  piano  and  Amos  the 
ukulele.  Their  voices  harmonized  per- 
fectly. 

"Then  you  took  up  Radio?"  I  asked. 

"Yaas  suh,"  said  Andy.  "Dat  was  in 
de  spring,  let  me  think  a  minute — dat 
was  de  spring  of  1925." 

"Boys,"  I  said  at  last,  rather  sternly, 
"you  have  an  advantage  over  me.  You 
are  hiding  behind  the  telephone.  I  can 
only  hear  your  voices  and  judge  the 
color  of  your  skin  according.  I  want  to 
know  the  real  color  of  your  skins,  and 
I  want  to  know  your  honest-to-goodness 
names,  the  names  your  parents  gave  you. 
Amos,  you  first,  are  you  black  or  white — 
and  what's  your  real  name?  Quick, 
now,  for  I'm  getting  connection  traced 
through  and  I'll  have  you  cornered  in 
no  time " 

"Awa-awa-awa — !"  The  receiver 
clicked.  They  were  gone. 

But  in  the  next  issue  of  Radio  Digest 
the  real  low  down  on  Amos  'n'  Andy, 
their  homes,  their  private  lives  will  be 
exposed  to  the  merciless  curiosity  of  the 
listening  millions. 

*     *    * 

Arthur  Snyder,  formerly  of  WCCO, 
Minneapolis,  has  joined  the  ranks  at  the 
NBC  as  a  production  director.  He  wrote 
continuities,  directed  dramatic  sketches 
for  the  Minneapolis  station  in  addition 
to  being  heard  frequently  on  the  air. 
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Forget  about  rupture  pains 
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care  and  watchfulness. 
Hold  your  rupture  this  fe- 
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perfected  appliance  retains  rupture 
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at  the  same  time  promotes  healing.  Out- 
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Mystery  House 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

"Come  on  kid.  Here's  the  nuts.  Hello 
— what's  this — er — "  Fragoni  had  come 
up  the  path  from  behind. 

"Good  heavens,  child — and — is — is  this 
man  your  Uncle  Brooke's  friend?" 

Sight  of  this  child  in  such  treacherous 
hands  stirred  Margaret's  protective  in- 
stincts to  the  depth,  and  when  Alice 
begged  that  she  would  come  with  her  to 
see  "Uncle  Brooke"  Margot  promised 
she  most  certainly  would.  Fragoni  pro- 
tested vigorously  and  threatened  that 
she  would  be  sorry  if  she  did.  But  Mar- 
got  declared  she  would  not  let  the  child 
out  of  her  sight  and  Fragoni,  out  in  the 
open,  could  do  nothing  but  yield. 

Events  moved  quickly  and  precipitately 
for  Sergt.  Hanrahan  after  young  Brooke 
had  left  him  at  Mystery  House.  He  had 
started  out  for  another  trip  of  investiga- 
tion when  suddenly  he  was  fired  upon 
from  a  black  touring  car  that  whirled 
around  a  corner  ahead  of  him  spitting 
bullets  from  a  machine  gun.  One  pellet 
grazed  his  hand  as  he  dropped  to  the 
pavement  for  protection.  Immediately 
afterward  he  rushed  to  Margot's  home 
to  report  to  Brooke. 

Sally  admitted  him  to  the  apartment. 
There  he  not  only  related  what  had  hap- 
pened to  himself  but  told  his  young 
friend  that  Margot  had  been  seen  going 
away  with  Fragoni  and  the  little  girl. 
Brooke  had  already  been  pacing  the 
floor  in  his  anxiety  at  her  continued 
absence. 

"We  must  get  going  at  once  before 
further  harm  is  done,"  said  Brooke  seiz- 
ing his  hat  and  starting  for  the  door. 

"But  wait,  the  chase  starts  right  here, 
Mr.  Brooke,"  said  Hanrahan.  "I'm  going 
to  break  this  case  right  now.  I  want  that 
young  woman — you,  I  mean,  Sally. 
Don't  leave  this  room.  I'm  going  to 
take  you  over  to  headquarters  now." 

"You  don't  mean  Sally.  You  must  be 
mistaken,  Sergeant!"  Brooke  exclaimed. 

"Look,  her  handkerchief!  Sally,  you 
are  under  arrest  for  the  murder  of 
Johnnie  Walker." 

By  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
Sally  whipped  a  revolver  from  the  folds 
of  her  skirt  and  leveled  it  at  Hanrahan's 
head.  Then  with  a  jeer  for  the  discon- 
certed policeman,  she  backed  to  the  door 
and  was  gone. 

Hanrahan  grasped  at  a  phone  to  stop 
her  below  but  Brooke  prevented  him, 
still  unable  to  believe  that  Sally  was 
false. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  February 
Radio  Digest.) 

Carillons  Real  Treat 

CARILLON  concerts  are  so  rare  and 
such  a  treat  for  the  Radio  audience 
that  when  the  famous  bells  of  Iowa 
State  college  at  Ames  were  broadcast 
thousands  sat  spellbound  before  their 
loudspeakers.  Anton  Brees,  world- 
renowned  carilloneur,  was  the  musician. 

Only  once  previously  had  a  carillon 
concert  been  broadcast,  that  from  the 
Mountain  Lake  Singing  tower  when 
President  Coolidge  dedicated  the  Bok 
bird  sanctuary  in   Florida. 

A  carillon  is  a  set  of  bells  tuned  to 
the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  and 
numbering  at  least  twenty-five  bells. 
The  carillon  at  Ames  is  the  first  set  of 
its  kind  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  includes  thirty-six  bells 

The  carillon  concert  was  a  part  of 
the  program  broadcast  from  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Country 
Life  association  on  which  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hyde  and  Ex-governor  of 
Illinois  Lowden  spoke  over  the  NBC 
farm  network. 


We  refuse  to  debate 
the  shaving  cream 
question     .     .     ■     ■ 

Try  Molle  one  vueeK  free- 
let  that  alone  decide 

Never  Before  were  shaving  creams  so  much  discussed.  The  subject  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  debate.  But  we  refuse  to  argue. 
For  we  know,  as  you  do,  that  words  are  weak  when  compared  to  actual 
performance.  So  we  just  say,  "send  us  the  coupon  for  one  week's  free 
supply  of  Molle.  At  the  same  time  get  samples  of  other  shaving  creams 
that  interest  you.  Then  use  them  all  and  judge  by  the  result.  Let  per- 
formance— not  conversation — decide  which  cream  wins." 

MOLLE"  Is  Surely  Different — It  looks  different... feels  different... its  aroma 
is  different  .  .  .  application  is  different  .  .  .  requires  no  brush  .  .  .  the 
after-ieel  is  amazingly  different!  Molle  is  a  true  emollient.  Molle 
contains  no  soap  in  any  form.  Molle  contains  no  alkali —  makes  no 
lather,  no  bubbles.  Molle  contains  no  caustics.  Molle  is  a  skin  spe- 
cialist's discovery  ...  a  physician's  private  formula,  intended  to  accom- 
plish these  three  things: 

1 — To  leave  the  tenderest  skin  more  comfortable  and  in 

better  condition  than  before  shaving 
2 — To  end  razor-pull  and  razor-scrape  forever 
3 — To  shorten  the  period  of  operation  two  to  three  min- 
utes (MOLLE  requires  just  three  simple  steps). 

Has  MOLLE  Succeeded  in  actually  accomplishing  those  things?  Let  the 
free  coupon — not  us  —  answer  that.  Or  make  this  unique  test.  There 
is  another  convenient  way  besides  sending  the  coupon  for  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  Molle  (Mo-Lay).  Buy  the  large  fifty-cent  Molle  pack- 
age at  your  nearest  drug  store.  Use  it  for  one  week.  If  then  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  send  us  what  is  left  and  we  will  instantly  re- 
fundyour purchase price.Take your  choice. Use  the  free  coupon  or  secure  a 
full-size  tube  from  your  druggist  on  our  "make-good-or-money-back"offer. 

The  Molle  Company,  Dept.  512,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  Shaving  Tough  Beards  and  Tender 
Skins  Without  Brush  or  Lather 


[free 
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LIFETIME  DX  AERIAL 


guaranteed  Double  Volume  and   oharperTuninq 


No.  30— LENGTH  30  FEET:  Assembled  ready  to 
string  up.  Brings  in  volume  of  150-ft.  aerial  but 
retains  the  selectivity  of  a  30- ft .  aerial.  Rings  are 
heavy  gauge  solid  zinc.  Duplicates  in  design  and 
non-corrosive  materials  the  aerials  used  by  most 
of  largest  Broadcasting  Stations.  Design  permits 
using  this  powerful  aerial  in  30- ft.  space,  (prefer- 
ably outside).  Sharpens  tuning  of  any  receiving 
set  because  of  short  length  but  has  enormous 
pick-up  because  150-ft.  of  No.  14  enamelled  wire  is 
used.  Made  for  owners  of  fine  radio  sets  who 
want  great  volume  on  distance  without  destroying 
sharp  tuning.  (Also  used  by  many  owners  of 
short-wave  outfits.)  "Makes  a  good  radio  set 
better." 

PRICE  $10.00 

No.  60— LENGTH  60  FEET:  Assembled— ready 
to  string  up.  "BIG  BOY"  Size,  (same  description 
as  above  except  that  300-ft.  of  wire  is  used  mak- 
ing this  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  aerial 
possible  to  manufacture.) 

PRICE  61Z.SO 

Manufactured  by 
THOROLA  RADIO  PRODUCTS 

1014  So.  Michigan  Blv'd..  Chicago,  Illinois 


NIGHTS 

OF  JOY 

IN  / 

STOB'F 

FOR 


Free  Lessons! 


START  TO  PLAYl 
VERY  FIRST  DAI 

Even  if  you  can't  read  a  note  of  music  right  now, 
you  play  a  simple  melody  on  the  very  day  you  get 
your  Deagan  Xylorimba.  Free,  easy  lessons  show 
you  how.  Soon  you  are  amazing  friends  and  relatives. 
Then  a  new  life  begins— long,  happy  evenings  of  joy ;  parties; 
popularity;  radio  engagements — and  the  same  chance  to 
make  $6  to  $26  a  night  as  Ralph  Smith,  Chicago—  Played 
20  minutes  at  wedding:  received  $20."  Or  the  Kallmann 
family,  Reading,  Pa.,—  Made  $300 in 6  weeks,  spare  time." 
FIVE  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL-Our  big  FREE  book 

tells  all  about  this  fascinating  instrument— the  5-day  free 
trial  off er— the  free  lessons— the  easy  payment  plan.  Send 
In  the  coupon  today— the  booklet  will  be  mailed  promptly 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I 


J.  C  Deagan,  Inc..  Dtpt  1854, 1770  Berteau  Ave,,  Cbicaw 
Send  me,  without  obligation,  full  details  of  Free  Trial  offer 
and  easy-payment  plan  on  the  Deagan  Xylorimba. 

Name — 


Addrest- 


Throng  Home-Makers  Club 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

that  is  being  discussed.  All  over  the 
country  women  in  their  own  homes  fol- 
low the  same  procedure  as  they  listen. 
We  know,  for  they  write  and  tell  us. 

On  Wednesdays  the  second  broadcast 
of  the  National  Radio  Home-Makers 
club  is  on  home  decorating  and  is  held 
from  the  decorating  studio  of  the  club — 
a  striking  room  with  buff  walls,  with  the 
floor  painted  in  Chinese  vermilion  with 
a  modernistic  design  in  each  corner  and 
a  blue  border,  with  a  big  two-toned  blue 
rug,  mahogany  and  Chinese  vermilion 
furniture  and  heavy  draperies  in  Czecho- 
slovakia^ applique. 

AT  A  WORK  bench  near  the  micro- 
phone, a  painting  or  decorating 
demonstration  is  given  during  the  broad- 
cast, by  Joan  Barrett,  the  club  interior 
decorator.  Sometimes  it's  a  vase  she 
paints  or  a  lamp  shade.  Sometimes  it's 
a  new  wall  finish  she  puts  together; 
whatever  it  is,  the  Radio  audience,  as 
well  as  the  visitors  seem  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  it.  We  almost  always  keep  these 
decorating  samples,  as  we  call  them,  for 
some  visitor  is  sure  to  ask  to  see  the 
lamp  that  was  made  in  July  or  the  cur- 
tain created  in  May.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  people  who  ask 
to  see  definite  pieces  of  work  that  we 
have  described  in  our  broadcasts. 

It  is  this  room  that  the  musicians 
make  their  headquarters.  Our  singers 
include  Vivian  Holt,  soprano;  Elisabeth 
Wood,  contralto;  Charles  Premmac, 
tenor,  and  Richard  Hale,  baritone. 
These  four  singers  comprise  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Home-Makers  quartette. 
The  instrumentalists,  Lucien  Schmidt, 
cellist,  late  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony; Harry  Waller,  violist,  late  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  John 
Corrigliano,  concert  violinist,  with  Ralph 
Christman,  pianist,  comprise  the  club 
string  ensemble. 

No  visitor  to  the  broadcasting  studios 
of  the  National  Radio  Home-Makers 
club  would  be  content  without  a  view 
of  the  control  room,  a  _  glimpse  of  the 
pleasant  quarters  occupied  by  the  edi- 
torial staff  and  my  own  office.  In  every 
room,  in  every  department,  we  try  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  home.  There  are 
dainty  curtains  everywhere,  attractive 
rugs,  bits  of  brilliant  color  and  quanti- 
ties of  flowers.  Never  have  I  seen  such 
a  cheerful  group  of  workers  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  partly  due  to  the  surroundings. 

The  material  for  every  broadcast  is 
prepared  by  experts  competent  to  write 
with  authority  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject. On  the  producing  staff  there  are 
Bruce  Chapman,  managing  editor  of 
"Radio  Home-Makers,"  the  club  publi- 
cation; Edna  Coleman,  chief  of  the  copy 
department;  Barbara  Daly,  nutritionist; 
Sue  Moody,  stylist;  Joan  Barrett,  inte- 
rior decorator;  Ruth  Underhill,  handi- 
craft specialist;  Helen  Lewis,  beautitian, 
and  Grace  White,  dietitian. 

The  broadcasting  is  done  only  by 
broadcasters  trained  in  singing  and  in 
production,  for  at  least  three  months 
before  going  on  the  air,  by  Adele  Holt, 
broadcasting  coach  and  dictionist. 

A  tremendous  undertaking,  all  this, 
you  may  possibly  think.  It  is.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  by  such  meticulous 
attention  to  truth  and  perfection  of  de- 
tail, that  adequate  help  can  be  given. 

William  Paley,  President  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  chain,  said  to 
me  last  week,  "Mrs.  Allen,  your  organ- 
ization is  the  only  one  I  know  that  is 
ready  for  television." 

We  are  ready.  And  when  it  comes  the 
women  of  this  country  will  be  as  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  broadcasting 
procedure*  as  are  our  visitors  now. 
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$eW what  BIG  money 
these  fellows  have  made 
in  the  RADIO  BUSINESS 


$375  One  Month  Spare  Time 

"Recently  I  made  $375  in 
one  month  in  my  spare 
time  installing,  servicing, 
selling  Radio  sets.  And, 
not  so  long  ago*  I  earned 
enough  in  one  week  to  pay 
for  my  course." 
EARLE  CUMMINGS, 
18  Webster  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

$1597  In  Vive  Months 

"The  N.  R.  I.  is  the  best 
Radio  school  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
I  have  made  $1597  in  five 
months.  I  shall  always  tell 
tny  friends  that  I  owe  my 
success  to  you." 

HENRY  J.  NICKS,  Jr., 
302  Safford  Ave., 
Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

$1X64  Spare  Time  Profits 

"  Look  at  what  I  have  made 
since  I  enrolled,  $1,164— 
money  I  would  not  have 
had  otherwise.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  I  took  up  Radio 
with  N.  R.  I.  I  am  more 
than  satisfied." 

HENRY  R.  HE1KKINEN, 
123  W.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Orer  SICOO  la  Four  Months 

"My  opinion  of  the  N.  R.  I. 
course  is  that  it  is  the  best 
to  be  had  at  any  price. 
When  I  enrolled  I  didn't 
know  a  condenser  from  a 
transformer,  but  from  De- 
cember to  April  I  made 
well  over  $1000  and  I  only 
'worked  in  the  mornings." 
AL.  JOHNSON, 
1409  Shelby  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


<J  witi  thou)  itoutoo 

how  to  sraM  <i  spate 
time  or  full  time 
Radio  Business 
afAtm*  Own  M 
Without  caftitat 


V    V^A 


Radio's  am«""g  growth  is  making  many  big  jobs.  The  world' 
wide  use  of  receiving  sets  and  the  lack  of  trained  men  to  sell, 
install  and  service  them  has  opened  many  splendid  chances 
for  spare  time  and  full  time  businesses. 

Ever  so  often  a  new  business  is  started  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  how 
the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry,  electricity  and  others  made  men  rich. 
Now  Radio  is  doing  the  same  thing.  Its  growth  has  already  made  many  men 
rich  and  will  make  more  wealthy  in  the  future-  3urely  you  are  not  going  to 
pass  up  this  wonderful  chance  for  success. 

More  Trained  Radio  Men  Needed 


I  Will  Train  Ton  At  Home  In  Tour 
Spare  Time 


A  famous  Radio  expert  says  there  are  four 
good  jobs  for  every  man  trained  to  hold  them. 
Radio  has  grown,  so  fast  that  it  simply  has 
not  got  the  number  of  trained  men  it  needs. 
Every  year  there  are  hundreds  of  finV  jobs 
among  its  many  branches  such  as  broad- 
casting stations,  Radio  factories,  jobbers, 
dealers,  on  board,  ship,  commercial  land  sta- 
tions, and  many  others.  Many-  of  the  six  to 
ten  million  receiving  sets  now  in  use  are  only 
25%  to  40%  efficient.  This  has  made  your 
big  chance  for .  a  spare  time  or  full  time 
business  of  .your  own  selling,  installing,  repair- 
ing sets. 

So  Many  Opportunities  Ton  Can  Make 
Extra  Money  While  Learning 

Many  of  our  students  make  $10,  $20,  $30  a 
week  extra  while  learning.    I'll' show  you  the 


plans  and  ideas  that  have  proved 
successful  for  them — show  you 
how  to  begin  making  extra  money  shortly  after 
you  enroll.  G.  W.  Page,  1807-21st  Ave.,  S., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  made  $935  in  his  spare  time, 
while  taking  my  course. 

I  Give  Ton  Practical  Radio  Experience 
With  My  Course 

My  course  is  not  just  theory.    My  method 
givfis  you  practical  Radio  experience — 
^N  "you  learn  the  "how"  and  "why" 
|  i  B  ,  of  practically  every  type  of  Radio 
set  made.    This  gives  you  confi- 
dence to  tackle  any  Radio  problems 
and  shows  up  in  your  pay  envelope  too. 


You  can  build  100  cir- 
cuits with  the  Six  Big 
Outfits  of  Radio  parts 
I  give  you.  The  pictures 
here  show  only  three  of 
them.  My  book  explains 
my  method  of  giving  prac 
tical   training  at  home. 
Get  your  copy ! 


Jhia&oolL 


I  bring  my  training  to  you.  Hold  your  job. 
Give  me  only  part  of  your  spare  time.  Yoiri 
don't  have  to  be  a  college  or  high  school 
graduate.  Many  of  my  graduates  now  mak- 
ing big  money  in  Radio  didn't  even  finish  the 
grades.  Boys  14,  15  years  old  and  men  up 
to  6Q  have  finished  my  course  successfully. 

Ton  Must  Be  Satisfied 

I  will  give  you  a  written  agreement  the  day 
you  enroll  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  lessons  and  instruction 
service  when  you  complete  the  course.  You 
are  the  only  judge.  The  resources  of  the  N.  R.  I. 
Pioneer  and  Largest  Home-Study  Radio  school 
in  the.  world  stand  back  of  this  agreement. 

Cet  My  Book 

Find  but  what  Radio  offers  you.  My  64-page 
book,  "Rich  Rewards  in  Radio" 
points  out  the  money  making  op- 
portunities the  growth  of  Radio 
has  made  for  you.  Clip  the  cou- 
pon. Send  it  to  me.  You  won  t 
be  obligated  in  the  least. 


Address 
J.  E.  Smith,  Pre*, 
Dept.OAQ, 

fcrtf onal  Radio  Institute 
Washington,  D.  C, 


>is  coupon  is  good  fo. 

a  FREE  copy  of  my 
^aJUjiaJbit  licviL, 
.Mail  it  MOW/ 


J.  E.  Smith, 

President, 

Dept.  OAQ. 

National  Radio  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.   Smith:  Send  me  your  book.    I 

want  to  know  more  about  the  opportunities 

in  Radio  and  your  practical  method  of  teaching 

at  home  in  spare  time.    This  request  does 

not  obligate  me  to. enroll  and  I  understand 

no  agent  will  call  on  me. 

Name Age 

Address 

CitY State 
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CONSTITUTES  A  TRUI 

PICTURE    A  •  $20,000 
>MPARE    THAT   'CAR 


E C  K    TO  U  R      ! 


hj  <j  w 


:nn  motor,  car 

)RD*ER     AUTC         B1L 
OR    BL/ 


.  - .  . 


Suppose  you  were  willing  to  pay  $20,000  for  an 
automobile  made  to  your  order,  the  last  word  in 
style,  beauty  and  performar.ce-with-safety.  In 
writing  your  specifications,  you  would  want  to 
answer  all  the  questions  listed  below: 

1.  Would  you  subject  yourself  and  your  family  to 
the  dangers  of  flying  glass?  Or  would  you  equip 
your  $20,000  automobile  with  safety  glass  all 
around? 

/  would  □  Ordinary  glass 
have     Q  Safety  glass 

Safety  glass  all  around  was  pioneered  by  Stutz 
four  years  ago. 

2.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  ordinary  three- 
speed  transmission?  Or  would  you  prefer  the 
more  modern  four-speed  transmission? 

/  would  O  Ordinary  three-speed  transmission 
have     r-|  Transmission  with   four   speeds 
forward 

The  Stutz  transmission,  with  four  speeds  forward, 
provides  superior  performance  and  longer  car 
life.  The  trend  is  toward  four  speeds. 

3.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  conventional 
car  which  rolls  backward  on  inclines  when  brakes 
are  released?  Or  would  you  prefer  Stutz  Noback, 
which  automatically  prevents  undesired  back- 
rolling  on  inclines? 

/mohHQ  Ordinary  car  without  Noback 
have     r-j  The  added  protection  of  Noback 

4.  Would  you  select  the  conventional  L-head 
type  of  engine?  Or  would  you  insist  upon  having 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  valve-in-head 
engine? 

/  would  □  Conventional  type,  L-head  engine 
have     f-]  Advanced  type,  valve*  in -head 
engine 
The  Stutz  valve-in-head  line-eight  engine  is  not 
only  more  powerful,  it  is  also  quiet,  smooth  and 
economical. 

5.  Would  you  accept  valves  actuated  by  rocker 
arms,  with  their  greater  noise  and  greater  area 
of  wearing  surfaces?  Or  would  you  insist  upon 
having  the  overhead  camshaft  with  its  direct- 
acting,  simple  and  quiet  valve  operation? 

/  would  0  Conventional  push-rods  and  rockerarms 

have     rj  Stutz  silent  overhead  camshaft 
As  compared  with  rocker-arm  valve  mechanism, 
the  Stutz  overhead  camshaft  eliminates  192  wear- 
ing surfaces. 

6.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  single  igni- 
tion found  in  ordinary  cars?  Or  would  you  prefer 
dual  ignition   with    two   spark   plugs  for  each 


cylinder,  insuring  greater  power  and  economy? 
I  would  Q  Single  ignition 
have     fj  Dual  ignition 

Dual  ignition  is  one  of  the  many  features  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  found  on  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk. 

7.  Would  you  want  your  engine  to  have  the  less 
efficient  single  carburetion  as  originally  de- 
signed for  four-cylinder  cars?  Or  would  you  pre- 
fer the  greater  engine  efficiency  made  possible 
by  dual  carburetion? 

/  would  □  A  single  carburetor 
have     [J  Dual  carburetion 
Dual  carburetion  and  dual  intake  contribute  to 
the  outstanding  performance  of  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk  cars. 

8.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  an  automobile 
equipped  with  ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups?  Or 
would  you  like  the  latest,  Stutz  one-thrust  chassis 
lubrication  system  which  feeds  oil  to  all  moving 
parts  of  the  chassis  in  one  operation? 

I  would  HI  Ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups 

have     [~ J  One-thrust  lubrication  system 
One-thrust  chassis  lubrication  is  among  the  many 
convenience  features  of  the  Stutz  and  Blackhawk. 

9.  Would  you  expect  your  $20,000  automobile 
to  be  equipped  with  ordinary  headlights?  Or 
would  you  prefer  Ryan-Lites,  which  give  long 
range  without  dangerous  glare  and  which  give 
side-illumination  with  added  protection  for  night 
driving? 

/  would  \3  Ordinary  headlights 
have     Q  New  and  improved  Ryan-Lites 

Ryan-Lites,  standard  equipment  on  Stutz  and 
Blackhawk,  are  the  only  automobile  lights  that 
meet  all  legal  requirements  everywhere. 

10.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  conventional 
bevel  gear  drive?  Or  would  you  have  the  im- 
proved worm  drive  rear  axle  which  permits  the 
floorboards  to  be  lowered  20  per  cent  and  lowers 
the  center  of  weight  of  the  entire  car? 

/  would  C3  Conventional  rear  axle 
have     [~J  Worm  drive  rear  axle 

NEW    SERIES 

SAFETY    STUTZ 

BLACKHAWK 
CARS 


Worm  drive  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Stutz- 
Blackhawk  advanced  engineering. 

11.  Would  your  made-to-order  car  be  of  the  con- 
ventional type,  with  a  relatively  high  center  of 
weight?  Or  would  you  build  safety  into  your  car 
by  lowering  the  center  of  weight? 

/  would  O  Conventional  car,  relatively  unsafe 
have  rj  Safety  Stutz  with  low  center  of 
weight 
Stutz  low  center  of  weight,  made  possible  by 
worm  drive,  means  better  readability,  greater 
ease  of  control,  improved  riding,  greater  per- 
formance and  greater  safety. 

12.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  chassis  frame,  which  yields  to  torsional  strains? 
Or  would  you  insist  upon  having  a  massive 
double-drop  frame  providing  utmost  safety? 

/  would  O  Ordinary  chassis  frame 

haoe     G  Massive  double-drop  frame 
The  Stutz  double-drop  frame  has  seven  cross 
members,  five  of  them  tubular. 

13.  Would  you  have  ordinary  running  boards 
suspended  on  brackets  and  hence  easily  collap- 
sible in  case  of  side  collision?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
built  integral  with  frame? 

I  would  □  Running  boards  suspended  on  brackets 
have  [-]  Side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
integral  with  frame 
Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards  integral 
with  the  frame  protect  the  occupants  of  the  car 
in  case  of  side-collision. 

14.  Would  you  specify  conventional  brakes  with 
just  ordinary  braking  power?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes? 
I  would  O  Ordinary  conventional  brakes 

have     rj  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes 
Stutz  is  safest  because  it  can  stop  in  three  fifths 
the  distance  required  by  conventional  cars. 

Of  course  you  would  want  all  the  advantages 
listed  above  if  you  purchased  a  $20,000  made- 
to-order  car.  But  think  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
get  them  in  a  Stutz  or  Blackhawk. 

Stutz  has  them  all  and  instead  of  paying 
$20,000,  you  pay  $2,995  to  $8,500  for  a  Stutz  or 
$1,995  to  $2/735  for  °  Blackhawk. 

In  no  other  American  car  will  you  find  this 
combination  of  features,  this  advanced  engineer- 
ing which  has  made  Stutz  the  embodiment  of 
perf orma  nce-with-saf  ety. 


STUTZ     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY     OF     AMERICA,     INC.,     INDIANAPOLIS,     INDIANA 


NO      OTHER      CAR.      MAKER 
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TRUTHFULLY      SIGN      THIS       ADVERTISEMENT 


Just  Like  Mother's 

...  a  little  girl-size  kitchen  cabinet  that  isn't  a  make- 
believe  ...  a  real  cabinet  40  inches  high,  sturdily  built  by 
the  makers  of  the  famous  Kitchen  Maid  Equipment. 

It  has  shelves,  behind  cunning  latched  doors,  to  hold 
cups,  saucers,  plates  and  goodies  ...  a  glistening  porce- 
lain table  top  .  .  .  and  a  fascinating  roll  front  that  runs 
smoothly  up  and  down. 

Below,  there  is  a  space  for  pans  and  bowls  and  the  what- 
nots of  a  well  appointed  kitchen.  And,  "just  like  mother," 
the  little  housekeeper  will  learn  as  she  uses  this  cabinet 
that  there  is  "a  place  for  everything." 

When  you  give  your  little  girl  this  kitchen  cabinet,  you 
give  her  years  of  playday  happiness  .  .  .  playdays  that 
are  habit  forming  and  will  remain  in  her  memory  always. 
Why  not  surprise  her  this  Christmas  with  a  cabinet  "just 
like  mother's"?  Your  choice  of  colors . . .  ivory  with  green 
trim,  green  with  ivory  trim,  or  white. 

PLAYROOM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  1812  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  III. 


NEW! 


With  the  same  idea  which  prompted  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Playroom  Kitchen  Cabinet  . ;  .  "Play- 
things That  Build  Character"  ...  this  new  Doll 
House  was  developed.  An  amazingly  realistic  all- 
wood  home  for  your  little  girl's  doll  family,  built 
to  last  for  years.  Has  brick-like  outside  walls  in  red 
and  patterned  gTeen  shingles  .  .  .  finished  inside 
walls,  a  co:y  fireplace  and  a  tiny  kitchen  cabinet. 
Mounted  on  legs  so  the  child  need  not  sit  on  rhe 
floor  while  playing. 


Send  No  Money 

Simply  fill  in  and  send  this 
order  slip,  or  write  a  letter. 
The  cabinet  or  doll  house 
will  be  sent  you  by  express. 
You  pay  on  delivery,  plus  a 
slight  shipping  charge.  Your 
money  refunded  if  you  are 
not  completely  satisfied. 


MAIL  THIS 

PLAYROOM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  1812  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 

□  Enclosed  is  $ for  which  send  item  checked.     Q  Send  item  checked  C.  O.  D. 

□  Kitchen  Cabinet  ($12.00).      □  Green  with  Ivory  Trim.      D  Ivory  with  Green  Trim. 

□  Doll  House  ($17.00). 


(If  color  19  not  specified,  white  will  be  shipped.) 


□  Plain  White. 


Name.... 
Address.. 


WRIGLEY'S  SPEARMINT 

is  liked  by  millions 
because  of  its  smooth 
chewing  quality  and 
delicious  flavor. 

Just  the  taste  of  mint 
you  like  after  meals. 


aste  the  Juice  of  Real  Mint  Leaves 
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Another  delightful  European  custom — the  cheese  tray — 
is  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  America,  in  fact  it  is  quite  the 
vogue — the  smart  accessory  of  the  dinner. 

But  over  there  the  ever-present  cheese  tray,  with  its 
assortment  of  selected  favorites,  is  considered  indispens- 
able. For  there  cheese  is  eaten  as  a  food,  not  as  a  mere 
tidbit  or  dessert.  One  never  fully  appreciates  the  diversi- 
fied deliciousness  of  cheese  until  one  has  become  familiar 
with  the  many  appetizing  varieties. 

Now  that  Kraft  Cheese  has  taken  the  uncertainty  out 
of  cheese  buying  and  made  it  possible  to  purchase  in 
fresh,  economical  portions,  this  healthful  food  is  taking 
its  rightful  place  in  the  American  diet.  And  when  you 
buy  selections  for  your  cheese  tray  you  may  be  sure  that 
each  type  will  have  a  flavor  true  to  that  particular  variety, 
if  you  say  "Kraft"  before  you  say  cheese. 


Kraft -phenix  Cheese  Corporation 


The  Kraft  Cheese  Tray 

The  assortment  we  here  suggest 
for  your  tray  is: 

Kraft  American 

Kraft  Swiss 

Kraft  Imported  Roquefort 

Castle  Brand  Camembert 
"Philadelphia"  CreamCheese, 
candied  fruits,   stuffed   dates — 
served  on  galax  leaves. 

The  wide  range  for  choosing  from 
among  the  many  other  varieties 
of  Kraft  Cheese,  permits  of  any 
number  of  different  combinations 
to  suit  the  individual  taste.  Jams, 
jellies  or  preserves  may  be  used 
in  place  of  candied  fruits. 
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PERSONAL    MUSIC 
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PLAY  the  old  songs  or 
the  new — yourself! 
Live  the  old  romances 
or  dream  today's  dreams 
as  you  play  the  melodies 
of  your  choice — in  your 
own  personal  way,  on  a 
Gulbransen  Registering 
Piano.  Its  ability  to  register  your  own 
expression — its  beauty  of  design  and 
tonal  quality — will  add  the  final  cul- 
tural touch  to  your  home. 

And,  too,  there  are  24  other  delightful 
Gulbransen  creations  on  display  today 
at  your  dealer's.  You  can 
select  from  the  world's 
only  complete  piano  line 
manufactured  under  one 
name  and  offered  by  A.  G. 
Gulbransen  on  his  Golden 
Jubilee  after  50  years  of 
service  to  music!  Art,  period 
and  standard  models  in  a 
wide  variety  of  finishes. 


$ 


The  piano  illustrated  is 
the  Gulbransen  Auto- 
graph model  at  $575. 
Others  $450,  $530,  $675. 
Nationally  priced 


Authentic  iu  design,  Gul- 
bransen Pianos  are  t  nil v 
"Iustruments  of  Today  ' 


"Instruments  of  Today"  nationally 
priced  from  $295  to  $2400.  Grands  and 
uprights;  Registering  (foot  played); 
Reproducing  (electric)  Pianos— all 
playable  by  hand.  Also  the  new  Triano 
— playable  all  three  ways. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy 
of  "Artistic  Interiors."' 
Written  by  authorities,  it 
is  profusely  illustrated 
with  living  rooms  in  popu- 
lar period  designs.  Every 
home-lover  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Mail 
the  coupon.  No  charge  or 


Gulbransen  Radio 


A.MAME  RESPECTEO   I 


o 


TM|   MORLO  OF   M  I.  S  I  C 


Now  we  announce  Gulbransen  Radio, 
backed  by  50  years'  experience  in  the 
music  business  and  produced  by  the  high 
craftsmanship  with  which  the  Gulhrnnseii 
namo  is  linked.  Ask  your  Gulbransen 
dealer  to  show  you  theso  instruments  of 
beauty  and  superb  tonal  quality. 


obligation. 


Lock  for  the  Baby  Trade  Mark 


FREE     BOOK 

GULBRANSEN  COMPAN1 

3-30  \V.  Chicago  Ave..  Dept.  9,  Chicago.  111. 
Please  Bead  me  Mr.  Gulbronsan'a  brochure, 

"Arlisiio  Interiors."    No  obligation. 

Have  you  a  piano? 

Are  you  iu  the  market  for  an  exchange  of  your  old 


in  Every  Dealer's  Window 


Address 


Trade  Marl-.  ReC. 


Tli,-  National  Ataotiatmnof  Piano  Tuners  rcconi- 
mrmls  tuning  a!  liatl  tiro  to  four  lintrs  tool  }car. 
Krrp  the  fini  tone  of  your  piano  irith  this  fare. 

G.Co. 


* 
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E.  C.  RAYNER, 
Publisher 


THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 
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ONE  of  the  first 
of  Radio  thes- 
pians  to  desert  the 
stage  for  the  mi- 
crophone, Florence 
Malone  is  widely 
known  for  the  work 
she  has  done  in 
NBC  productions. 
She  is  le  a  din  g 
woman  in  the  West- 
inghouse  Salute 
programs  on  Wed- 
nesday evenings. 


LUCILLE 
BLACK  steps 
out  of  character  on 
Saturday  nights 
when  Madame 
Mocha  de  Polka 
steps  into  the  lime- 
light with  that  ir- 
responsible group 
of  people,  the  Nit 
Wits,  led  by  Brad 
Browne.  When  in 
her  right  mind  Lu- 
cille is  a  concert 
pianist  of  marked 
ability. 
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MILTON  CROSS— Personal  glimpses  of  this 
outstanding  announcer  who  won  the  national 
diction  medal. 
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THE  essence  of 
pep  and  per- 
sonality permeating 
KFWB  studios  is 
evident  in  the  per- 
son of  Jean  Cowan. 
She  specializes  in 
blues  singing  and 
plays  her  own  ac- 
companiments. A  s 
the  KFWB  Person- 
ality Girl  she  has 
oceans  of  ITandun- 
limited  popularity. 


JZENTUCKY 
xV  long  has  been 
famed  for  its  beau- 
tiful women,  and 
Mary  Alice  Mc- 
Kinley  is  but  one 
example  of  pulchri- 
tude to  be  found  at 
WCKY,  Covington, 
in  the  Blue  Grass 
state.  Just  wait 
until  television  gets 
under  way  and 
watch  the  fans! 


Next  to  Last  Call!    Most  Popular  Station 

Gold    Cup    Contest 


§  Last 

as  New  Stations  Contest  Positions 


NEXT  TO  LAST  CALL!    This  is  the  next  to  the  last 
chance  you  will  have  to  vote — your  last  opportunity  to 
give  a  boost  to  the  man  who  gives  you  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  worthwhile  hours  of  your  life,  your 
favorite  Radio  station. 

As    the    World's    Most    Popular    Station    contest    goes    into 
its   fifth   lap  this   month,    Station   WENR   is    still,  leading  the 
field   by   a    small   margin,    with    WLS    and_WLW   staging    a 
close    battle    for    second    and 
third    honors    in   the   national 
field.       From    a    position    far 
down   the   line   Henry   Field's 
KFNF    has    suddenly   leaped 
to  within  a   step  of  the  pace 
setters,    while    WWNC    and 
KWKH     are     close     behind, 
proving    that    it    isn't    always 
the  big  fellow  who  gives  the 
best  service  or  has  the  most 
faithful  friends. 

From  Ponca  City,  Okla., 
has  come  another  surprise  for 
the  leaders  in  this  contest. 
WBBZ  followers  have  sud- 
denly come  to  life  and  put 
their  favorite  station  in  the 
running,  perhaps  for  the  Gold 
Cup,  at  least  for  one  of  the 
sectional  Silver  Cups  to  be 
awarded. 

This  is  YOUR  contest, 
YOUR  chance  to  tell  your 
favorite  broadcaster  that  he  is 
giving  you  better  programs 
than  any  other  station  you 
tune  in.  Give  him  a  break, 
don't  be  satisfied  to  sit  back 
in  your  easy  chair  and  think 
nice  things — DO  nice  things, 
help  the  man  who  does  so 
much  for  you  earn  sectional 
and  international  honors. 
VOTE!  It's  not  too  late. 
Just  as  WBBZ  has  come  to 

the  front  in  a  few  short  weeks,  so  you  can  bring  your  most 
popular  station  to  the  front. 

Not  only  has  the  pride  of  Ponca  City  suddenly  leaped  into 
the  limelight  in  the  Gold  Cup  Contest,  the  same  influences 
seem  to  have  been  at  work  for  WTAM,  KHJ,  KFI,  KMOX, 
KDKA,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  race  is  a  hot  one,  and 
getting  hotter  every  day.  As  the  weeks  pass,  first  one  sta- 
tion and  then  another  takes  the  lead  within  the  geographical 
divisions.     Everyone  has  a  chance.     It's  up  to  the  listener. 

ALL  nominations  and  ballots  must  be  received  by  March  20, 
]9:;o.     Don't  forget  to  get  the  March  issue  and  send  in  the 
six  consecutively  numbered  votes  you  have  been  saving  to  secure 


the  bonus,  as  outlined  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Radio 
Digest  World's  Most  Popular  Station  Gold  Cup  contest. 

To  the  station  in  North  America,  including  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  receives  the  largest  number 
of  votes  from  listeners  and  readers  of  Radio  Digest  will  be 
awarded  a  handsomely  engraved  Gold  Cup.  This  trophy 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  golden  microphone,  similar  to  that 
illustrated,   which   was   awarded   to   the   world's   most   popular 

Radio  announcer.  It  will  be 
suitably  engraved  with  the 
call  letters  and  location  of  the 
winning  station. 

THAT  this  popularity  con- 
test may  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative, and  in  order  that 
the  favorite  station  in  your 
section  of  the  country  may 
win  honors  over  its  neigh- 
bors, six  silver  cups  will  be 
awarded  in  the  sectional  race. 
These  trophies  will  be  similar 
in  every  way  to  the  grand 
prize,  except  that  the  base 
metal  will  be  silver  instead  of 
gold.  One  will  be  given  to 
the  most  popular  station  in 
each  of  the  following  six 
divisions  of  the  continent: 
East,  South,  Middle  West, 
West,  Far  West  and  Canada. 

For  the  individual  station 
winning  the  Gold  Cup  will 
come  world-wide  recognition 
as  the  most  popular  station  on 
the  globe.  For  nowhere  else 
has  Radio  broadcasting 
achieved  such  unanimous 
popularity  and  importance  as 
in  North  America. 

No    individual    can    tell    ex- 

m&mWM&:-L  "  ■:v,":--     "     :    .'i^         actly   how    any   given    station 

r>   u  r»       r»  c      n        i     ••.     a         j  rates     with     listeners.      It     is 

Gold  Cup  Des.gn  for  Popularity  Award  on]y  ,)y  an   expre,sion  of  ap. 

proval  or  disapproval  that  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
may  be  judged,  as  in  this  Gold  Cup  contest  sponsored  by 
Radio   Digest. 

Literally  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  with 
nominations  and  ballots  in  this  Most  Popular  Station  contest. 
In  many  cases  the  enthusiasm  for  a  favorite  broadcaster  mounts 
nearly  to  ecstasy. 

iiT  BELIEVE  that  station  KDKA  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
1   station  on  the  air  today  for  service,  dependability,  amuse- 
ment and   variety   of   programs,"  says    K.    L.    Armstrong.      "1 
believe   WLW   will   win   the    Gold    Cup.     I    never   have   heard 
(Continue  on  page   110) 


NOMINATION  BLANK— Radio  Digest's 

WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 

GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 
510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Nominate 

Station 

(Call    Letters) 

in  the  World's  Most  Popular  Station  Gold  Cup  Contest. 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


Nun,b.r  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

5  WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 
GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 

510  North   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

Broadcasting  Station 

(Call  Letters) 
"  (City/  cState) 

Signed 

Address 

City State 
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RADIO    DIGES  T — Illustrated 


William  Morris 
Agency,  Inc. 


nOMY  IN 
RADIIC  BROADCASTING 

The  Sixteen-Inch  Disc  Introduces  True  Economy 

in  Radio  Advertising 


FOR  advertisers  who  appreciate  superi- 
ority and  true  economy,  recorded  radio 
programs  on  16-inch  discs  have  proven 
highly  satisfactory. 

Exemplification  of  the  fact  that  such  re- 
cordings are  truly  economical  may  be  taken 
from  the  following: 

One  16-inch  recording  plays  a  fifteen- minute 
program  and  costs  $125.00.  Two  discs  for 
a  one-half  hour  program  costs  $250.00. — 
Consider  this  fact: — The  cost  of  the  com- 
monly used  home  variety  10-inch  record  is 
$75.00  each.  Seven  such  discs  are  required 
for  a  half- hour  program.  The  total  cost  being 
$525.00 — an  actual  50%  saving  by  the  use 
of  the  16- inch  disc. 

We  use  no  stock  records;  every  program  is 
individually  recorded  in  the  Columbia 
studios  by  recording  experts.  Finest  talent 
available  used.  Tone  quality  of  our  record- 
ings unequalled  by  any  type  recording. 

By  special  arrangement  our  recordings  are 
made  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Com- 
pany in  their  studios  in  New  York  and 
Hollywood  using  the  "new  process  records." 
Talent  is  furnished  by  the  William  Morris 


Agency  with  offices  all  over  the  world.  Stars 
of  the  stage  and  screen  are  available  for 
programs  of  our  clients. 

Over  one  hundred  popular  key  radio  sta- 
tions are  now  equipped  to  broadcast  Bureau 
of  Broadcasting  programs.  Such  widespread 
radio  distribution  cannot  be  had  by  any 
other  process. 

Our  service  to  advertisers  and  agencies  in- 
cludes the  selection  of  talent,  arranging  pro- 
grams, the  writing  of  continuity,  supervising 
and  guaranteeing  recordings,  sending  discs 
to  stations,  taking  complete  charge  of  entire 
campaign  and  rendering  one  invoice 
monthly. 

We  Handle  Everything 
in  Broadcasting 

Years  of  personal  contact  with  national 
broadcasting  qualifies  us  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum in  service.  Information  about  radio 
stations,  programs,  and  cost  readily  issued. 
The  repeated  successful  campaigns  of  our 
many  clients  bears  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  advertising  by  radio  with  the  use  of  the 
16-inch  disc  is  truly  economical  and  highly 
profitable. 


THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 

BUREAU  of  BROADCASTING,  RADIO  DIGEST 

E,  C.  RAYNER,  President 

CHICAGO 


A.  T.  SEARS  &  SON 

122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Harrison  3077-3078 


BUREAU  OF  BROADCASTING 
Geofge  Ingraham 

Eastern  Sales  Representative 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Lackawanna  2091-2092 


RADIO    DIGES  T— Illustrated 


SCIENCE  HAS  PRODUCED 


a  longer  wearing,  all  electrically  welded,  hardened  steel  tire  chain 


it's  th 


e  new 


WEED  AMERICAN 

We  could  have  told  you  two  years  ago  about  this  wonderful 
new  tire  chain — but  we  decided  to  give  it  the  most  brutal 
tests  that  chains  could  be  put  to.  In  fact,  because  this  new 
tire  chain  of  ours  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  we  abused  it, 
misused  it,  and  tried  it  out  on  every  sort  of  street  and  road 
and  testing  ground. 

It  has  more  than  proved  its  great  advantages.  So  now  we 
are  telling  you  about  this  Weed  American  Tire  Chain. 

It  doubles  the  wear  you  expect  after  using  ordinary  tire 
chains.  The  traction  it  gives  greatly  increases  the  margin 
of  safety. 

Dealers  are  enthusiastic  about  the  new  Weed  American. 

They  say  it  is  worth  two  pairs  of  ordinary  chains.   Your 

Weed  Chain  dealer  will  be  proud  and  eager 

to  show  you  their  exclusive  advantages. 

For  example 

THE  NEW  CROSS  CHAIN 

Across  the  contact  links  we  have  electrically  weld- 
ed re-enforcing  bars,  of  9/32"  hardened  steel.  These 
re-enforcing  bars,  besides  gripping  the  road, 
strengthen  the  chain  against  eariy  breakage. 

WHEN  THE  CROSS  CHAIN  WEARS 

The  cross  chain  shown  at  left  ( see  inset )  has  already 
travelled  a  great  many  miles.  An  ordinary  cross 
chain  would  have  worn  through  long  ago.  Note 
the  re-enforcing  bar  is  only  partly  worn  through, 
and  the  link  proper  is  just  starting  to  show  wear. 

THE   NEW   SIDE   CHAIN 

It's  electrically  welded.  It  has  more  links.  It  can't  kink. 
It's  tougher.  It's  stronger  in  the  pull  and  withstands  the 
roughest  ruts. 

Get  Weed  Americans.  The  name  WEED  is  stamped  on 
every  hook.  Made  by  the  American  Chain  Company,  inc.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Welded  and  Weldless  Chain  for  All  Purposes.  In  Canada: 
Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

THE  NEW 

WEED  AMERICAN 

FOR  LONGER  WEAR,  BETTER  TRACTION,   GREATER  SAFETY 


Advance  Tips 

"PARIS,  France  —  Sending  two 
A  covers  today  American  Express 
for  Radio  Digest.  (Signed)  Guy 
Hofif."  Ever  since  that  cablegram  was 
received  in  mid-December  we  have 
been  eagerly  watching  every  arrival 
of  the  express  man,  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  Parisian  Radio  beauty  this 
famous  artist  would  portray  for  you. 
The  package  has  not  arrived  as  we 
go  to  press.  Hope  it  will  be  here  in 
time  for  the  .March  issue. 

*  *     * 

Natalie  Giddings  who  wrote  so  en- 
tertainingly of  Little  Jack  Little,  in 
the  January  Radio  Digest  has  dis- 
covered a  ukulele  player  with  a  soul. 
And  she  thinks  it  has  a  sense  of 
humor.  Read  her  article  about  Don 
Becker,  the  Irrational  Broadcasting 
Company,   and   the    Flatenem   Eight 

next  month. 

*  *     * 

After  you  read  Miss  Drachman's 
interview  with  Floyd  Gibbons  in  this 
issue  you  will  be  more  than  interested 
in  the  article  Mr.  Gibbons  is  prepar- 
ing right  now  for  the  March  number. 
We  suggested  that  he  write  some- 
thing about  Radio  in  the  Next  War 
(which  we  hope  will  be  long  after  this 
generation  has  ceased  to  worry  about 
wars  of  any  kind)  but  he  may  write 
about  something  else  much  better. 
Whatever  it  is  the  author  of  the  Red 
Napoleon  and  other  startling  war 
stories  will  be  sure  to  give  us  a  thrill. 
And  the  article  will  be  amply  illus- 
trated you  may  be  sure. 

*  *     * 

Doty  Hobart  is  on  the  schedule 
again  for  March.  Mr.  Hobart  always 
gives  us  a  wealth  of  interesting  in- 
formation   about    something    worth 

while. 

*  *     * 

"It's  only  funny  once,"  says  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  famous  author,  who 
writes  an  article  about  things  that  are 
funny,  and  things  that  are  not  so 
funny.   Looks  like  this  will  be  in  the 

March  issue  too. 

*  *     * 

George  Gershwin  who  created  that 
modern  classic,  Rhapsody  in  Blue, 
will  be  the  subject  of  our  opening 
biographical  article  in  the  March  is- 
sue. The  story  of  this  typical  Amer- 
ican genius  is  told  most  entertainingly 
by  an  intimate  friend. 

*  *     * 

RUPERT  HUGHES  ranks  among 
the  very  first  of  American  au- 
thors of  today.  A  Rupert  Hughes 
story  is  a  story  of  living  hearts. 
Every  character  he  creates  breathes 
the  breath  of  life.  You  love,  you  hate, 
you  grieve  or  you  exult  with  that 
character  because  Hughes  can  make 
you  feel  as  he  wants  you  to  feel  when 
you  read.  One  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  short  fiction  ever  to  come  from  the 
hand  of  Rupert  Hughes  is  a  love 
story  woven  into  the  Gold  Rush  to 
California  in  1849.  You  forget  all  that 
has  happened  since  and  live  through 
that  frantic  period  with  lovely  Alice 
Gammell.  The  story  comes  in  two 
parts.  The  first  will  be  in  the  March 
Radio  Digest. 

*  *     * 

A  serial  of  romantic  adventure  will 
begin  in  the  March  issue  of  Radio 
Digest.  Don't  miss  the  opening  chap- 
ters. Follow  each  installment  through. 

*  *     * 

Anna  Peterson  one  of  the  greatest 
cooking  experts  ever  heard  over  the 
air  is  on  the  books  for  a  special  article 
of  interest  to  women  in  the  near 
future. 


SOON  the  big  station  popularity  contest  will  be  over.  Seven  beautiful 
trophies  will  be  awarded  the  winners.  Topping  all  will  be  the 
exquisitely  designed  gold  cup,  awarded  in  other  years  to  the  most 
popular  announcer,  but  this  year  to  the  most  popular  station.  Times  have 
changed  since  Radio  first  began  conducting  these  popularity  contests.  There 
still  are  favorite  announcers.  Today,  however,  there  are  many  other  out- 
standing personalities  and  groups  identified  with  a  broadcasting  station. 
The  real  personality  that  characterizes  a  station  may  be  heard  only  at  rare 
intervals  by  the  listener.  Therefore  it  has  seemed  more  equitable  to  consider 
the  station  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  ensemble.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
good  scout  and  do  one  kindly  deed  before  this  day  is  done  cut  out  the  voting 
coupon  on  page  3,  fill  it  out  for  your  favorite  station,  and  mail  it  to  the 
station  contest  editor  of  Radio  Digest.   Every  vote  counts. 

IF  YOU  think  the  popular  author  has  a  pretty  soft  snap  of  it  turn  to  the 
article  by  Edgar  Wallace  on  page  16  and  read  the  short  biographical 
sketch  borrowed  from  the  January  Golden  Book.  Wallace  makes  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  his  writing 
and  he  says  in  this  article, 
which  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  print  in  Radio 
Digest,  that  he  could  make 
just  as  much  money  if  he 
wanted  to  be  crooked.  But 
in  spite  of  the  long  list  of  his 
activities — enough  to  stag- 
ger any  other  living  soul — 
he  says  he  "knows  an  easier 
way."  He  even  thinks  he 
could  make  you  a  crooked 
partner  in  the  nefarious 
schemes  by  which  he  says  he 
could  tempt  you  to  part  with 
your  money  in  questionable 
enterprises.  To  think  of 
Wallace  as  a  foundling, 
adopted  by  a  fish  porter  and  his  wife,  becoming  at  fifty  one  of  the  most 
prolific  literary  men  of  his  day  seems  to  hand  a  laugh  to  all  the  solemn 
theories  of  eugenics  and  environment.  Radio  Digest  was  fortunate  to  get 
this  first-hand  article  by  Wallace.  The  photo  shown  here  was  taken 
recently  when  Mr.  Wallace  took  a  peek  at  Chicago  gangland  and  tried  the 
effect  of  looking  out  from  behind  the  bars  of  a  Chicago  jail. 

*      *      * 

RADIO  DIGEST  has  gained  thousands  of  new  friends  through  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  broadcasting  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Over  sixty  stations  are  represented  in  this  January  number  by  special 
items,  or  photographs,  or  both.  This  is  the  broadest  representation  we  have 
ever  before  been  able  to  get  between  the  two  covers  of  a  single  number. 
We  are  trying  to  give  the  reader  the  utmost  of  Radio  information  as  it  per- 
tains to  artists  and  programs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  attractive 
dress  for  other  members  of  the  Radio  fan's  family  who  may  be  more  inter- 
ested in  good  reading  outside  of  the  precise  field  of  Radio.  The  co-operation 
of  the  stations  in  broadcasting  our  announcements  has  brought  us  more 
readers.  More  readers  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  better  contents.  So  we  wish  to  thank  first  the  readers,  and  then 
the  stations  for  expanding  the  public  acceptance  of  our  magazine.  We  have 
great  expectations  for  a  big  growth  in  1930.  Important  connections  are 
being  made  for  obtaining  the  best  possible  editorial  material  throughout  the 
year.  No  Radio  fan  will  feel  that  he  can  afford  to  be  without  his  Radio  Digest. 


Newsstands  Don't  Always 
Have  One  Left 

WHEN  YOU  WANT 

RadioDigest 

YOU  WANT  IT ! 


Be    Sure    of    Your    Monthly 
Copy  by  Subscribing  Now 


Publisher  Radio  Digest,  2  30 

510  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  find  enclosed  check,  M.  O.,  for  Four  Dollars 
(Five  Dollars  Foreign),  for  One  Year's  Subscrip- 
tion to  Radio  Digest,  Illustrated. 

Name     
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City State 


JL)  eat  k  less     Lj  outh 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 

-  (^\  sf  ONOTONY  kills.     Most  of  us  are   so   constituted 

/Jfi      that  we  demand  change.     Whenever  we  find  our- 

l  \/  (J  V^   selves  resenting  a  break  in  the  day's  routine  we  may 

be  sure  that  Age  has  gripped  us;  the  freedom  and 

zest  of  youth  are  waning. 

It  is  cowardice  to  yield  our  spears  without  a  struggle  to  the  grim 
Lords  of  Time.  We  best  insure  against  Age  by  planning  for 
tomorrow  as  though  we  expected  to  live  forever.  We  must  beware 
of  ruts,  of  a  too-e^  contentment.  To  keep  the  cup  of  life  brim- 
ming— that  is  i...        at  thing. 

The  pressure  behind  us  is  insistent;  we've  got  to  keep  moving. 
We  minimize  the  chance  of  sinking  forgotten  into  the  chimney 
corner,  a  prey  to  unhappy  memories,  if  we  hold  ourselves  alert  for 
the  charm  of  some  new  surprise. 

It  was  a  dark  day  and  my  countenance  must  have  reflected  the 
somberness  of  the  sky  when  I  met  Ruth  unexpectedly  in  the  crowded 
street — Ruth,  whose  smile  is  a  benediction,  whose  voice  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  despair.  "We  mustn't  let  the  grown-ups  catch  us!"  she 
whispered,  with  characteristic  irrelevance,  and  harried  on.  Ruth 
is  wise  in  her  generation.  We  are  old  only  when  we  stifle  the 
child-spirit  that  is  our  heritage. 

Life  is  a  serious  business,  yes;  but  it  would  be  intolerable  if  we 
were  obliged  to  live  by  a  set  formula.  We  must  avoid  the  deadly 
iteration  of  a  settled  programme.  In  these  times  of  bewildering 
change  the  healthy  mind  has  no  excuse  for  growing  stale.  The 
day's  work  isn't  enough;  we  need  the  renovating  and  rejuvenating 
that  come  from  the  cultivation  of  a  diversity  of  interests.  Two 
business  men  in  my  town  are  accomplished  astronomers.  At  the 
day's  end  their  imaginations  dare  the  heavens  and  they  take  counsel 
of  Orion  and  Arcturus  with  his  sons. 

While  curiosity  is  keen  in  heart  and  mind  we  can  never  grow 
old  in  a  world  that  is  re-created  with  every  sunrise.  To  identify 
ourselves  with  a  good  cause  that  cries  for  assistance;  to  pick  out 
of  the  crowd  an  individual  whose  lot  is  hard  and  renew  his  faith 
in  man  and  God  by  an  act  of  kindness — in  a  thousand  such  ways 
we  may  broaden  and  deepen  the  channels  of  our  own  lives. 

Hoping  and  helping,  ridding  our  pack  of  old  rubbish  that  lias 
become  a  weariness,  we  may  know  the  joy  of  deathless  youth  and 
realize  each  day  the  beginnings  of  immortality. 
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MILTON  CROSS  is  permitted  but  one  night  a 
week  at  home,  and  on  one  of  these  nights  he 
eit*ertained  Mr.  Herbert  Devins,  who  describes  the 
event  on  the  opposite  page.  Mr.  Devins  also  tells 
some  of  the  details  of  the  award  of  the  American 
Arts  and  Letters  Diction  Medal  to  Mr.  Cross  and 
quotes  the  acceptance  speech. 


JfoQlton  Cross  Says,  "Come  In' 

r/[nd  the  Family  Is  at  Home  Because  Somewhere 

on  the  Sidewalks  of  New  York  Jay  Is  Lost 
and  Little  Lillian  Is  Sad 
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By  Herbert  Devins 


MILTON  CROSS  says  "Come  in!"  as  though  he 
meant  it. 
Tuesday  nights,  of  course,  are  the  only  times  the 
famous  NBC  announcer  is  home  long  enough  to 
invite  anyone  inside.  It's  his  only  night  off  from  the  studios, 
so  even  then  it's  a  rare  Tuesday  night  that  he  isn't  plan- 
ning to  go  out  with  Mrs.  Cross  for  dinner  and  a  theater. 

Sometimes  five-year-old  Lillian  goes  with  them;  usually 
she  stays  home  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Nona  Clarke,  the 
genial  landlady  who  lives  upstairs. 
Tonight     the     Crosses     are 


at 
home."  They  daren't  go  out  to- 
night, for  tiny  Lillian  will  not  leave 
the  phone.  Her  life-long  playmate, 
the  police  dog.  Jay,  has  been  lost 
since  Saturday.  Someone  may 
telephone  that  he's  found. 

So  Milton  Cross  answers  the 
door  himself,  and  says  "Come  in!" 
as  though  he  meant  it.  He  leads 
the  way  from  the  brown  stone  en- 
trance on  quiet  St.  Marks  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  a  stone's  throw  from 
Prospect  Park,  through  the 
shadowy  hallway  into  one  of  those 
high-ceilinged  parlors  only  to  be 
found  in  old  brown  stone  houses. 

It's  the  sort  of  living  room  that 
can  never  seem  unfamiliar,  even  at 
the  very  first  glance.  It  is  one  of 
those  rooms  that  somehow  are  al- 
ways recognized  as  a  racial  heri- 
tage; that  always  strike  a  respon- 
sive chord  through  instinct,  if  not 
through  experience.  Its  friendly 
expansiveness  absorbs  big,  amiable 
Milton  Cross  without  a  jarring  note. 

The  plain  white  ceiling  is  so  far 
iway  that  the  unusual  size  of  the 
room  escapes  attention.  Tall  win- 
dows look  out  upon  the  snowy  pave- 
ments and  wintry  branches  of  St.  Marks  avenue,  where  stately 
houses  with  just  such  living  rooms  as  this  stand  equidistant 
from  the  walks,  like  a  military  file  at  ease. 

Inside  with  Milton  Cross,  none  of  the  details  of  the  room 
clamor  for  attention.  Everything  waits  quietly,  in  perfect 
harmony.  Even  regular  guests  there  are  not  sure  of  the 
color  of  the  walls.  One  knows  just  where  the  marble  fire- 
place should  be,  and  only  glances  at  it  to  make  sure  that  it  has 
not   moved. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,"  smiles  Milton  as  he  drops  your 
hat.  As  he  bends  to  recover  it,  an  ashtray  clatters  to  the 
floor,  spilling  its  contents.  Before  he  has  repaired  this  dam- 
age, you  note  that  even  on  the  floor  it  did  not  seem  out 
of  place. 

"Just  let  me  see  what's  in  the  ice  box."  he  excuses  himself 
and  disappears  through  giant  sliding  doors  at  the  end  of 
the  room. 

After  many  visits,  you  may  discover  that  Persian  rugs  are . 
scattered  about  the  floor.     That  snapdragon  and  yellow  roses 
tumble  from  faience  bowls  on  the  library  table  and  queer  little 
stands.     But  not  at  first. 

BECAUSE  the  thing  is  almost  at  your  feet,  you  can't  escape 
the  long  Venetian  chest  with  intricate  carved  designs  on 
its  walnut  sides.  A  grinning  skull  is  painted  on  the  dark  velvet 
cover  thrown  carelessly  across  the  top.  It  encourages  the 
notion  that  the  lid  conceals  a  newly-strangled  victim.  When 
curiosity  becomes  unbearable,  the  smooth  brass  hinges  reveal 
only  a  harmless  assortment  of  little  girl's  toys;  dolls  and  dishes, 
books  and  blocks,  with  the  rear  wheel  of  a  tiny  bicycle  turning 
perceptibly  on  its  axle. 

There  is  a  clatter  on  the  stairway  beyond  the  door,  and  a 
little  musical  voice  queries,  "Papa,  has  anyone  phoned   yet'" 


a  TyADIO  work  is  not  only  a  profes- 
xl  sion,  it  is  a  life,  and  the  serious- 
minded  announcer  virtually  orders  his 
whole  mode  of  living  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  his  work.  In  my  own 
case,  I  have  been  on  the  air  so  long,  and 
have  so  constantly  applied  myself  to  mak- 
ing my  speech  habits  coniform  to  micro- 
phone technique  that  my  wife  tells  me  I 
cannot  even  say  'good  morning,'  'good 
night,'  or  'please  pass  the  butter'  without 
it  sounding  like  a  station  announcement. 
But  seriously  speaking,  the  announcer 
should  keep  his  voice  in  the  best  possible 
condition  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  must 
not  only  live  up  to  the  rules  required  for 
general  physical  fitness  but  should  take  a 
certain  amount  of  vocal  exercises — sing- 
ing every  day — for  I  believe  that  the  cor- 
rect speaking  voice  should  be  developed 
from  the  singing  tone. — Milton  Cross. 


The  voice  tumbles  into  the  room — a  tiny  figure  just  beginning 
to  stretch  out  of  roly-poly  babyhood  into  kindergarten  size. 
This  must  be  Lillian. 

"Oh     .     .     .     where's — did  anybody  phone  about  Jay?" 
"Who's  Jay?" 

"My  police  dog.     Didn't  Daddy  tell  you?     We're  still  trying 
to  find  him.     Where  is  he?" 
"Who,  Jay?" 
"No.     Daddy.     Has  lie  gone  out?" 

"Not  with  my  consent.     I  came  all 
the  way  over  here  to  see  him." 
"Oh,  I  know.    He's  going  to  bring 


you  some  tea  and  cake,  but  I  can't 
have  any.  Are  you  from  the  NBC?"- 
"Why,  yes.  How  could  you  tell?" 
"I  couldn't.  You  don't  look  like 
most  of  them.  I've  been  there.  I — I 
was  on  the  air  twice,  in  Daddy's 
Children's  Hour." 

M1 


ILTOX  returned,  with  a  tray 
that  realized  Lillian's  promise. 
"Oh,  you've  met.  Now  meet  Mrs. 
Cross."  And  he  offered  a  cup  to 
the  graceful  woman  who  followed 
him  through  the  doorway.  Behind 
dark  lashes,  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Cross 
were  brown  and  shining.  But  Lil- 
lian's eyes  are  blue,  as  mild  and  blue 
as  Milton's. 

"Mercy!  Has  she  been  talking 
much?"  Mrs.  Cross  was  worried. 
"Did  she  say  anything  she  should- 
n't?" 

"I    only    asked    him    about    Jay, 

Mamma.    Honest.    Wasn't  I  good?" 

"Indec  '  were.    Remarkably!" 

"But  v.  out  Jay?"  I  queried. 

Milton  laugi. 

"Now  don't  atart  to  cry,  Lily,  so  I 
can  tell  him.     If  you  do,  you'll  have 
to  go  to  bed."    The  little  girl  promised. 

"Jay  is  our  police  dog,  almost  the  same  age  as  Lily.  Their 
two  birthdays  are  big  festivals  around  here.  He  disappeared 
from  the  yard  last  Saturday,  and  we  haven't  seen  him  since. 
"In  the  Children's  Hour  Sunday  morning,  one  little  tot  sang 
'Where,  Oh  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog  Gone?'  so  that  gave 
me  a  chance  to  tell  about  the  disappearance  of  Lily's  pet,  over 
the  Radio.  We've  already  had  several  replies,  which  may  lead 
to  our  finding  him." 

"lie  was  last  seen,  it  seems,  riding  a  subway  train  to  mid- 
town  Manhattan.  He  got  off  the  train  safely,  and  headed  for 
Sutton  Place.  He's  easily  identified,  you  see,  because  of  two 
curly  toes  on  one  paw.  He  got  those  in  an  argument  with  an 
automobile  when  he  was  a  pup." 

Lillian  was  doing  nobly.  She  hadn't  shed  a  tear,  though  huge 
drops  like  fake  movie  tears  must  have  made  the  whole  room 
swim  in  front  of  her.  With  a  sniff  and  a  sweep  of  her  wrist, 
she  removed  them,  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned. 

"He'll  come  back.     You  wait  and  see."  was  all  she  said. 
I  thought  it  best  to  change  the  subject.    "Are  you  the  pianist. 
Milt?"  nodding  toward  the  baby  Grand. 

4 'XT  A!  "Sou  should  hear  me.  No,  the  keyboard  is  home 
A-l  grounds  to  Mrs.  Cross.  We  won't  risk  a  demonstration 
Better  read  tin-  diploma,  there."  The  diploma  was  duly  starred 
and  beribboned,  announcing  that  Lillian  Fowler  had  completed 
her  studies  at  the  Guillmant  School  oi  Organ.  She  and  Milton 
Cross  first  met  in  the  choir  loft  of  tin-  old  first  Presbyterian 
Church  on  fifth  Avenue  at  Twelfth  Street,  when  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  was  preacher  there. 

Another  diploma  hung  in  deeper  shadows.     This  was  Milton's 
own,  from  the  Damrosch  Institute  of  Musical    Art.     It  claimed 
that   Milton  J.   Cross   was   duly   accredited   and   qualified   a-    i 
(Continued   on   page   91) 
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J  here's  a  Lot  of  Funny  Ways  to  Count 

6J  E  N     and     0  U 

J^EFTY  Had  to  Do  Some  Heavy  Thinking  While  He  Fought — 

To  Knock  Out  His  Pal — Lose  His  Sweetie — 

Forget  $4,000  or  Only  Get  Shot 


THE  trouble  with  women  is  that  they  usually  belong  to 
the  feminine  gender  and  them  which  does  is  inclined  to 
take  too  much  interest  in  the  folks  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  so-called  masculine  sex. 
Now    I    ain't    saying    that    a    girl    ain't    entitled    to    have    a 
sweetie  if  she  wants  to — or  even  three  or  four  of  'em  if  she 
can   get  away  with  it — but  she   should  let  him   work  out  his 

own    destiny    except    in    the 
home  where  he  ain't  got  noth- 
|  .  ing   to   say   and   says   it   fre- 

auent. 


love     hi m, 
don't  you?"  "Yes, 
but    if    you    tell 
him — " 


Take  for  instance  the  average  girl  which  when  she  gets 
married  is  an  awful  good  battler  when  the  ring  is  pitched 
alongside  her  own  hearth — well,  that  same  girl  ain't  so  good 
when  she  mixes  up  in  the  art  of  prize  fighting  which  is  where 
I  was  always  suspicious  of  Florrie  and  wasn't  surprised  en- 
tirely when  she  flang  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  sweetest 
piece  of  dollar-earning  machinery  I  ever  owned  in  all  my 
career  as  a  poor  but  dishonest  manager  of  boxers. 

Florrie  was  a  nice  girl  and  I  didn't  wish  her  no  harm  except 
to  be  married  to  a  plumber  or  something  and  raising  kids 
and  hell  out  in  Peoria  or  somewhere  instead  of  travelling 
around  with  I  and  Lefty  and  George,  which  last-named  is  her 
brother  by  birth  and  breeding.  But  Florrie  never  could  like 
the  plumber  which  I  kindly  introduced  her  to,  also  she  refused 
to  flop  for  a  taxi-driver  or  policeman  or  any  other  feller  which 
was  engaged  in  any  art  except  fighting  which  I  guess  wasn't 
hard  luck  for  me — only  I  don't  guess  that  at  all  because  it 
was  and  I  don't  blame  Florrie  except  to  say  that  it  was  all  her 
fault  and  why  should  she  of  done  it? 

WELL,  I  will  explain  what  my  graft  was  so  that  you  will 
see  we  had  a  clever  scheme  which  didn't  deserve  anything 
like  it  got,  and  Oh  Gawd!  didn't  we  get  it?  You  see,  there 
is  only  two  kinds  of  real  money  in  the  fight  business  and  one 
of  them  is  managing  a  champion  which  neither  Lefty  or 
George  was  or  ever  likely  to  be  unless  all  the  first  class  boxers 
quit  the  ring  and  went  into  the  moving  picture  business. 

Not  that  Lefty  and  George  couldn't  fight:  believe  me, 
Eleanor,  they  sure  could.  They  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  the  game  which  was  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  only  they  couldn't  do  quite  everything  they  knew.  But 
they  was  good  enough  to  bump  off  a  local  pride  any  time  he 
got  too  prideful,  and  for  a  long  time  we  done  that  until  there 
wasn't  no  more  local  prides  left  which  craved  to  take  one  on 
the  jaw  from  either  of  my  protejays. 

Well,  it  seemed  like  we  was  due  to  return  to  the  old  days 
when  we  breakfasted  and  dinnered  off  of  wheat  cakes  because 
they  was  cheap  and  not  because  we  liked  'em.  You  see,  the 
only  boys  which  we  could  get  bouts  with  which  meant  money 
was  so  good  that  George  and  Lefty  was  violently  opposed  to 
fighting  them,  saying  thusly: 

"If  we  fight  'em  on  the  level-  we  get  our  blocks  knocked 
off  also  our  fatal  beauty  spoiled  and  why  should  we  do  such? 
You  are  managing  us,  Ernest  (they  always  call  me  Ernest, 
that  being  my  name)  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  use  your  dome 
for  something  besides  having  a  headache  with." 

WELL,  they  wasn't  alone  in  accusing  my  brain  of  being  on 
a  vacation  because  Florrie,  which  is  George's  sister,  and 
a  real  nice  girl — sometimes — also  remarked  sotto  voice  that 
she  had  a  hunch  I  was  a  bum. 

"Lay  off  that  libel  stuff,  Florrie,"  I  protested  passionate, 
"I  ain't  no  bum  which  if  I  was  you  and  your  brother  would 
be  riding  the  rods  instead  of  travelling  around  like  kings  and 
queens  in  the  finest  day  coaches  in  the  land.  Besides  you  got 
to  give  me  time  to  assemble  my  thought  since  I  have  a  hunch 
that  with  the  winter  season  coming  on  I  am  about  to  produce 
an  idea." 

"That  is  fine,"  she  answers,  "although  I  always  thought 
that  cabbages  sprouted  in  the  spring." 

With  which  dirty  crack  she  walks  away  haughty. 

Well,  all  I  will  say  for  Florrie  was  that  while  I  was  annoyed 
at  her  sarcasm  she  certainly  did  start  the  old  bean  to  working 
and  if  I  do  say  it  as  one  who  shouldn't  when  my  brain  gets 
on  the  job  it  ain't  hardly  second  to  none  if  any,  and  before  you 
know  it  I  had  thought  out  the  Florida  idea  and  was  putting 
it  into  operation  as  the  doctors  say. 

Now  in  order  that  there  is  no  miscomprehension  about  this 
Florida  game  will  say  that  so  far  as  tourists  is  concerned 
Florida  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  parts  is  the 
East  Coast  and  the  other  is  the  West  Coast  and  the  twin 
don't  ever  meet.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  floss  guy  with  a  bank- 
roll which  spends  a  month  or  two  every  winter  in  Florida  you 
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either  belong  to  the  West  Coast  crowd  or  the  East  Coast 
pang,  but  you  don't  never  belong  to  both  fraternities.  Maybe 
you  might  go  to  St.  Petersburg  for  one  month  and  then  move 
down  to  Tampa  the  next  but  you  don't  never  shift  over  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Daytona  because  they  is  on  opposite  coasts 
and  ain't  even  members  of  the  same  club. 

NOW  sometimes  a  guy  will  visit  three  or  four  Florida 
resorts  the  same  winter,  but  they  always  stays  on  the  same 
coast:  like  for  instance  you  go  down  to  Miami  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  get  an  eyeful  of  the  bathing  beauties  down 
there,  and  then  when  the  weather  gets  too  hot  you  move  north 
to  Palm  Beach  and  after  that  you  slide  up  to  Daytona  or 
Ormond  and  later  to  St.  Augustine  or  Jacksonville.  But  never 
— Oh  never! — if  you  are  an  East  Coaster  do  you  wind  up  your 
season  on  the  West  Coast.  And  that  was  where  I  got  my 
glorious  scheme  which  I  put  into  effect  as  follows. 

I  divided  Florida  into  two  parts  and  I  give  the  East  Coast 
to  Lefty  and  the  West  Coast  to  George.  That  was  giving 
Lefty  a  little  the  best  of  it  but  what  could  George  do  about  it 
and  the  answer  is  nothing.  Which  he  did.  Besides  we  was 
going  fifty-fifty  .  .  .  fifty  for  me  and  fifty  for  them  two  lads. 
Daytona  was  our  first  stopping  place  and  here  is  how  we 
worked,  which  we  done  similar  in  all  other  towns  where  it 
seemed  a  good  likelihood  of  putting  our  scheme  over. 

Well,  we  find  out  that  down  in  Daytona  they  has  got  a  local 
lightweight  which  is  knocking  'em  all  dead  and  which  the  fans 
also    tourists    think    would 
make  Benny  Leonard  take  **»>•—' 

a   header   which   gives   me  .  !• 

the  ha-ha.  I  look  that 
baby  over  and  see  he  ain't 
got  nothing  on  his  punches 
but  a  prayer  and  then  I  go 
back  to  Savannah  where 
the  gang  is  hanging  out 
and  give  the  word. 

Well,  George  and  Florrie 
go  down  to  Daytona,  only 
they  take  good  care  not 
to  use  their  real  sirname, 
which  is  Rogers,  and  in- 
stead they  select  the  mon- 
niker  of  Rafferty,  which  I 
humorously  remarked  has 
got  a  punch  to  it.  They 
get  to  Daytona  and  reg- 
isters in  a  bean-and-bed 
place  as  Jimmy  Rafferty 
and  sister,  Florence;  and 
Florence  visits  the  news- 
paper office  and  lets  it  be 
published  that  said  Jimmy 
Rafferty  is  a  swell  light- 
weight which  is  looking 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
and  especially  the  local 
bird  which  he  says  is  a 
ham,  of  the  first  water. 

THAT  seems  like  gravy 
to  the  local  promoter 
and  he  matches  George, 
alias  Jimmy  Rafferty,  up 
with  this  here  local  pride. 
They  get  a  lot  of  publicity 
out  of  the  fact  that  this 
scrapper  from  Scranton, 
Pa.,  which  Jimmy  tells 
them  he  comes  from 
knowing  that  is  a  safe 
place  to  mention — is  man- 
aged by  his  sister  and  also 
she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and 
usually  the  sporting  editor 
has  got  a  good  eye  for  a  pretty  girl. 

Well,  of  course  when  the  fight  comes  off  George — which  is 
using  the  nom  the  guerre  of  Jimmy  Rafferty — bumps  off  the 
local  idle  in  about  three  stanzas  and  then  he  becomes  the 
local  king  himself  which  is  some  king,  I'm  telling  you.  Well, 
sister  Florence  talks  a  heap  about  Jimmy  don't  want  to  remain 
out  of  work  on  account  it  effects  his  judgment  of  distance 
and  why  don't  they  bring  somebody  else  up  here  for  him. 
They  usually  do  this  and  Jimmy  knocks  them  off — being  a  real 
good  fighter  anyway — and  then  the  Daytona  and  Ormond 
crowd  think  that  now  surenuff  they  have  got  a  fighter  in  their 
midst  which  is  a  real  world  beater  and  why  don't  Jack 
Dempsey  sign  him  up  right  away. 


Well  about  that  time,  as  per  according  to  instructions,  I 
get  a  telegram  from  Florence  which  is  in  code  and  reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Ernest  Harrison 
De  Soto  Hotel 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Ducksoup. 

FLORRIE. 
Immediately  me  and  Lefty  hop  the  rattler  for  Jacksonville 
and  points  south — and  I  must  say  that  Lefty  ain't  sorry  to  do 
same  because  he  is  kind  of  weak  in   the   head   about   Florrie 
among  other  things. 

NOW  that's  a,queer  thing  about  Lefty;  how  he  went  twenty- 
six  years  without  taking  him  a  wife  of  any  kind  and  then 
should  go  nuts  about  Florrie.  I  ain't  slamming  Florrie,  mind 
you,  but  if  I  was  a  marrying  man  which  I  am  not,  I  wouldn't 
go  picking  on  a  girl  which  knows  as  much  about  fighting  as 
Florrie  does,  also  whose  brother  has  got  as  good  a  right  chop 
as  George. 

But  anyway  Lefty  is  cut  in  the  head  over  Florrie  and  am- 
bitious to  marry  her  which  Florrie  says  No  to  all  the  time 
even  though  I  think  she  is  pretty  sweet  on  him  but  is  just 
contrariwise  like  a  fisherman  which  hooks  a  trout  and  prefers 
to  see  the  poor  fish  swim  himself  to  death  instead  of  landing 
him  right  away. 

So  for  almost  a  year  Florrie  has  kind  of  dangled  Lefty 
McCann  on  her  line  and  let  him  understand  that  while  he 
has  got  the  inside  track  he  has  got  to  make  her  love  him 
irresistible  before  she  will  say  the  fatal  Yes  and  become  Mrs. 
Lefty  McCann  and  the  mother  of  his  children  if  any.  And 
the   more    she   puts   him   off   the   bughouser    Lefty   gets   and 

moons  around  the  place 
and  tells  me  he  ain't  half 
good  enough  for  any 
woman,  let  alone  Florrie, 
and  if  I  agree  with  him 
he  gets  sore  and  if  I 
don't  he  gets  sorer,  so 
where  am  I,  and  the 
answer  is  nowhere. 

At  Jacksonville  we 
shift  over  to  the  Florida 
East  Coast  and  get  to 
Daytona  two  hours  or 
more  behind  time  and 
put  up  at  a  hotel,  and 
then  I  and  Lefty  go 
around  and  visit  the  local 
newspapers  and  say  to 
the  sporting  editor  that 
we  hear  there  is  a  ham 
in  town  which  is  named 
Jimmy  Rafferty  and  we 
would  like  the  chance  of 
knocking  his  block  off 
and  have  got  money  to 
back  it  up  with. 

Well,  it  is  always  that 
talk  of  betting  on  the 
side  which  gets  a  Florida 
crowd  wild  and  they 
think  we  must  be  suckers 
to  bet  against  J  i  m  in  y 
Rafferty  —  nee  George 
Rogers — because  they  are 
sure  that  Jimmy  is  the 
host  fighter  which  never 
took  the  count  in  Day- 
tona, and  before  you 
know  it  the  boys  are 
matched  and  Jimmy  goes  to  a  friend  and  says  will  you 
bet  two  hundred  dollars  for  me  that  I  will  knock  this  hum 
out  inside  of  six  rounds  and  right  away  this  guy  comes  to 
me  and  says  I  will  bet  you  such-and-such  a  way  and  I  let  out 
a  howl. 

<<T7~NOCK  my  boy  out!  Why  that  big  stiff  couldn't  flatten 
-IV  a  pancake.  If  the  gates  of  Heaven  was  made  of  tissue 
paper  he  couldn't  hammer  a  hole  big  enough  to  got  in.  "No," 
1  says,  "I  will  not  take  that  bet  but  1  will  hot  you  oven 
money  that  my  boy.  Lefty  McCann,  wins  the  bout." 

Of  course  that  causes  a  lot  of  excitement  on  account  of 
me  being  so  confident  and  after  I  have  covered  George's  money 
he  bets  me  still  some  more  that  he  will  win  and  everything 
is  chicken.  Well,  of  course  George  goes  around  town  saying 
that    it   is   all   applesauce   and   how   he   wi'l    kill    Lefty   and    so 


He  lets  me  peek  at  the 
butt  of  the  ugliest  auto- 
matic I  ever  did  see. 
"You  thought  this  was 
a    flask,    eh?" 


J* 


fourth  and  then  the  wise  money  starts  to  appear  which  means 
that  all  them  bimbos  in  Daytona  which  has  seen  George  fight 
under  the  alias  of  Jimmy  Rafferty  and  believes  he  is  the 
hard  boiled  egg  of  pugdom  go  and  offer  to  bet  on  him  also 
to  win. 

Well  that  is  where  my  brains  come  in  because  there  is  where 
some  real  money  begins  to  appear  from  my  pockets  and  I 
coyer  every  bet  I  can  find,  wagering  that  my  lad  Lefty  is 
going  to  come  out  on  the  long  end — and  we  always  manage 
to  postpone  the  bout  at  least  once  so  as  to  give  the  ballyho 
a  chance  and  then  maybe  just  before  the  bout  Lefty  sprains 
a  wrist  or  something  and  there  is  more  George  Rogers  money 
putting  in  appearance  (only  they  call  him  Jimmy  Rafferty) 
and  by  the  time  them  two  buddies  step  into  the  ring  I  have 
bet  everything  but  my  Sunday  pants  that  Lefty  will  cop. 

There  is  not  no  use  going  into  the  details  of  the  fight  except 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  nobody's  imagination  if  any. 
I  have  worked  with  them  two  boys  a  long  time  and  their 
signals  never  get  twisted  and  each  knows  every  move  that  the 
other  will  make. 

There  is  one  fortunate  thing  about  them  lads  in  my  line  of 
business  and  it  is  that  both  of  them  is  good  bleeders  and 
when  a  hick  fight  crowd  sees  a  lot  of  claret  they  know  that 
the  fight  must  be  on  the  level. 

Well,  they  done  so  good  that  even  after  Lefty  had  knocked 
Jimmy-George  for  a  ghoul  and  the  broke  and  disappointed 
crowd  was  leaving  there  wasn't  hardly  a  murmur  of  regret 
because  those  fans  is  for  the  most  part  good  sports  and  they 
say  it  is  the  best  fight  they  ever  see  and  who  minds  losing  a 
little  bet  and  the  answer  is  nobody — unless  it  is  me  that  loses  it. 

Well,  that  is  our  graft  and  I  am  here  to  admit  that  it  is 
pretty  near  jailproof.  So  after  cleaning  up  in  Daytona  we 
do  the  same  thing  on  the  West  Coast  only  that  being  George's 
territory,  it  is  me  and  Lefty  which  goes  there  first  and  Lefty 
takes  the  name  of  Tommy  Perkins  and  when  George  comes 
along  and  bumps  this  Tommy  Perkins  off,  George  does  it 
under  his  own  name. 

WE  DO  fine  the  whole  winter  with  only  one  break  which  is 
when  I  grab  off  a  main  bout  for  Lefty  down  in  New  Or- 
leans: fifteen  rounds  to  a  decision  for  the  other  feller  and  that 
night  when  we  carried  him  to  the  hotel  and  Florrie  was  bath- 
ing one  of  his  black  eyes  he  swears  off  fighting. 

"It  is  too  rough,  Ernest,"  he  says,  calling  me  by  my  name, 
"and  why  should  I  fight  real  fights  when  George  and  me  can 
do  this  brother  act?"  And  when  he  says  that  brother  stuff  he 
looks  at  Florrie  kind  of  wistful  but  she  does  not  seem  to  pay 
him  no  heed. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  answers,  "but  there  ain't  always  a  sea- 
son in   Florida  and  our  pickings  will  get  awful 
slim    when    these    birds    begin    to    flutter    north 
again." 

"We  got  plenty  money,  Ernest.  Seems  like 
it  would  be  a  good  time  for  a  vacation." 

George  kind  of  grins  and  looks  at  his  sister 

"It'd  be  a  ideal  time  for  two  people  of  opposite 
sects  to  take  a  honeymoon,"  he  suggests. 

Florrie  tosses  her  head.  "Trouble  with  honey- 
moons is  that  they  mean  something.  Once  you 
have  taken  one  you  have  got  to  face  the  con- 
sequences no  matter  how  many." 

Lefty  reaches  up  a  bruised  hand  and  grabs  her 
mitt.     "How  about  it,  honey?" 

"Now,  Lefty — you  know  I'm  awful  fond  of 
you,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  get  married 
right  now." 

"No,  Florrie — you  never  do  seem  to  see  that, 
which  makes  me  think  perhaps  your  ideas  and 
mine  are  not  exactly  the  same,  if  any.  But  I 
am  awful  strong  for  you,  Florrie,  and  am  very  ; 

ambitious   to   make  you  man   and  wife." 

Well,  she  looks  down  at  his  poor  bruised 
face,  which  at  the  moment  looks  like  eight  cents 
worth  of  dog  meat,  and  kind  of  softens  up — 
"Don't  give  up  hope,  Lefty,"  she  says,  just  like 
a  woman,  "some  day  I  may  become  your 
widow." 

I  take  Florrie  outside  with  me  and  talk  to 
her.  "Florrie,"  I  says,  "on  the  level  why  do  you 
not  unite  yourself  in  matrimony  to  Lefty?  There 
are  a  heap  of  guys  worse  than  him." 

"Ernest,"  she  answers,  "some  day  I  am  going 
to  do  that  very  thing." 

"But  why  put  off  until  tomorrow  a  marriage  which  you 
have  got  a  chance  at  today?" 

"Oh!  no  special  reason,  Ernest — except  that  it  is  a  lot  of 
fun  to  have  a  big  strong  man  like  Lefty  McCann  crazy  about 
me  which  he  might  not  be  if  we  was  married  to  each  other 
perpetual." 

"You  love  him,  don't  you?" 

UA7"ES,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do;  but  if  you  tell  him  I  said 

1  so  I  will  say  that  you  are  a  liar.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Ernest,  I  guess  I  love  Lefty  almost  as  much  as  my  brother 


only  entirely  different;  do  you  understand?" 

"Sure,"  I  says.  "Of  course  I  do.  It  does  not  puzzle  me  any 
more  than  what  is  inside  of  a  hot  dog." 

Well,  the  Ides  of  March  is  on  the  way  and  we  have  planned 
one  more  big  killing  on  the  East  Coast  and  one  more  on  the 
West  Coast  and  both  of  these  have  been  planted  elegant. 

The  scene  of  our  big  killing  on  the  East  Coast  is  Miami, 
which  is  a  good  live  hustling  town  where  a  guy  can  get  a 
run  for  his  money  and  money  for  his  run.  George-^calling 
himself  Jimmy  Rafferty — and  sister  depart  for  Miami~to  work 
the  usual  racket.  Just  before  leaving  Flbrrie  gives  Lefty  a 
little  bit  of  encouragement. 

"Maybe  I  will  marry  you  some  Thursday,"  she  says,  "when 
it  is  raining  and  I   have  not  got  anything  else  to  do." 

"Today  is  Thursday,"  he  suggests. 

"But  I  have  got  something  to  do  today,  which  is  to  go  to 
Miami  with  my  brother  and  get  him  in  trim  to  get  licked 
by  you.  But  don't  you  be  discouraged,  Lefty,  because  maybe 
if  we  close  out  our  season  successful  and  with  nothing  going 
wrong  I  might  decide  to  take  the  fatal  step,  come  what  may." 

Well,  we  hear  occasional  from  Florrie  and  George  that 
there  is  some  good  pickings  down  in  Miami  and  we  ought 
to  make  a  cleanup  there  and  already  he  has  harvested  a  nice 
little  pile  and  that  there  is  one  man  in  particular  which  has 
got  a  roll  big  enough  to  choke  an  elephant  which  already 
thinks  that  Jimmy  Rafferty  has  got  the  stuff.  A  lot  of  these 
letters  was  about  this  man  and  Florrie  was  very  careless 
to  mention  him  also  several  times 
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<<TTE  IS  a  fine,  big  strong  man,"  she  wrote  to  Lefty,  "and 

XJL  he  has  got  a  way  with  him  like  a  movie  actor  or  some- 
thing and  he  is  teaching  me  to  ride  a  surf  board,  also  float, 
and  we  dance  together  divine  almost  every  night.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  does  for  a  living  except  that  George  says  he 
has  a  hunch  that  our  friend  is  a  professional  gambler,  or  at 
least  plays  for  big  stakes,  which  I  can  very  well  believe 
because  whatever  he  is  he  is  not  no  piker  and  he  gave  me 
a  platinum  bar  pin  with  a  real  diamond  in  it." 

Lefty  McCann  reads  that  letter  twice  and  then  kicks  one 
hole  (l)  in  the  mattress,  which  I  hope  the  hotel  does  not 
discover  until  after  we  get  out.  That  afternoon  .  he  mails 
registered  to  Florrie  a  platinum  bar  pin  with  two  diamonds 
in  it. 

"I  reckon  that  will  hold  that  big  bum  of  a  gambler,"  he 
says  to  me.  "I  do  not  see  how  a  sweet  innocent  girl  like 
Florrie  can  associate  with  such  hoy  polloy  like  gamblers.  I 
will  bet  he  is  even  a  crook  or  something." 

"Oh!  I  reckon  she  is  just  having  a  little  fun  to  amuse 
herself,    Lefty." 

"Yes,  and  I  guess  when  I  get  down  to  that  sunny  climb 
I  am  going  to  amuse  myself  with  a  little  fun,  also,  altering 
the  handsome  expression  of  his  face." 

"Lay  off  that,  Lefty.  From  what  George  writes  this  friend 
of  Florrie's  has  got  a  bank  roll  which  he  is  willing  to  bet 
that  his  friend  Jimmy  Rafferty  can  knock  your  block  off." 

"Just  the  same,"  says  Lefty  angrily,  "he  had  better  not 
fool  around   Florrie  or   God  help  him,  if  possible." 

I   must   say  that   I   did    grow  kind   of   sorrowful    and    sym- 


pathetic for  Lefty  while  he  hibernated  around  Jacksonville 
waiting  for  the  Ducksoup  telegram  from  Miami.  To  put  it 
real  mild,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  lorrie  was  raising  hell  with 
this  gambler  which  we  now  learned  was  named  Mortimer 
Rollins. 

"Mortimer!  Good  Gosh!  A  handle  like  that  and  Florrie 
falls  for  it.  I  suppose  he  has  by  now  already  gave  her  a 
platinum  bar  pin  with  three  diamonds  in  it.  Just  wait  until 
I  park  myself  in  his  neighborhood — I  will  show  him  that 
no  man  named  Mortmer  had  better  fool  around  with  my 
girl." 

Florrie  was  certainly  rubbing  it  in  and  Lefty  was  almost 
wild  or  a  little  more  so.  And  then  finally  -we  got  the  tele- 
gram and  started  for  Miami,  which  I  will  say  is  a  pretty 
long  jump  from  Jacksonville  in  case  you  have  never  taken  it 
— and  a  longer  one  if  you  have. 

WELL,  they  was  not  at  the  train  to  meet  us,  which  would 
not  have  done  at  all,  but  that  night  we  met  them  on  the 
beach  surreptitious  and  Florrie  was  looking  like  one  million 
dollars.  Lefty  was  right  pitiful:  all  full  of  love  and  fury 
and  ready  either  to  kiss  Florrie  or  bite  her. 

"Mortimer  is  a  prince,"  George  tells  us.  "He  seen  me 
bump  off  a  couple  of  local  lads  and  he  is  certain  that  I  am 
a  wonderful  fighter  and  will  shoot  the  wad  on  me  to  lick  you." 

"Wait  until   you  see  him,"  gushes   Florrie.     "He  is  divine." 

"Pff!  Just  wait  until  I  see  him.  Any  guy  named  Morti- 
mer    .     .     .     ." 

We  separated  pretty  early  and  so  far  as  I  could  hear  the 
closest  Florrie  had  come  to  telling  Lefty  she  would  marry 
him  was  to  explain  what  a  gentleman  and  otherwise  swell 
feller    this    Mortimer    Rollins    was,    and,    of    course,    down    in 


Lefty     done     the     gallant     thing 
and    carried    George    to   his    cor- 
ner. Florrie    hist. 
"You   hit   him   too   hard.       I   hate 
you." 


Miami    Lefty    could    not    see    nothing    of    Florrie    on    account 
of    her  being  our  enemy's  manager. 

Well,  the  Miami  paper  cat  up  our  publicity  and  it  did  in- 
take us  no  time  at  all  to  get  matched  up.  and  the  town  was 
all  heated  over  the  big  bout.  We  open  training  quarters 
near  the  beach  and  Lefty  really  gets  in  good  shape  under 
his  own  name,  because  it  seemed  that  he  had  just  got  to  hit 
someone  if  only  his  sandbag. 

(Continued  on   page  93) 
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OW  you  have  done  it,"  laughed  Marcella  when 

I  banged  the  receiver  after  Amos'n'Andy  had 

hung  up  on  me  because  I  had  tried  to  persuade 

them  to  come  out  from  behind  the  telephone 

and  tell  me  the  actual  color  of  their  skins.      Marcella 

claimed  I  had  poached  on  her  territory  in  asking  such  a 

question  and  deserved  what  I  got. 

"If  you  had  been  smart,  really  smart — "  she  was  all  set 
for  a  lecture  but  I  stopped  her. 


Amos  getting  the 
best  of  Andy  on  an 
excursion  boat  about 
to  leave  Los  Angeles. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos,  alias  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  F. 
Gosden. 


"Thanks  for  your  unasked  advice,  Marcella.  You  just  worry 
around  about  Rudy  Vallee's  wavy  hair  and  his  eyes.  Find 
out  Graham  McNamee's  choice  of  suspenders  and  whether  all 
fat  men  have  tenor  voices — " 

"Oh  all  right,  but  you  will  be  calling  on  me  to  find  out  all 
about  their  wives  and  babies  before  you  are  through." 

"Whose  wives  and  babies?" 

"Amos'n'Andy." 

"How  do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  wives  to  say 
nothing  of  babies?" 

"That's  important  if  you  are  going  to  tell  about  their  private 
lives." 

It  was  time  for  me  to  speak  plainly  to  Marcella. 

"I'll  tell  you,  young  lady — Amos'n'Andy  are  really  smart, 
not  dumb  like  they  pretend.  The  colored  people  have  a  great 
deal  of  dramatic  talent.  Some  are  especially  gifted.  These 
boys  have  been  running  around  putting  on  shows,  just  as  they 
say.  They  got  to  singing  together.  Then  they  dropped  into  a 
broadcasting  station.  Folks  liked  to  hear  their  lingo.  Now 
they  are  famous.  They  don't  talk  the  way  you  hear  them  on 
the  Radio  when  they  are  around  with  their  own  people- — just 
a  couple  of  talented  young  colored  boys.  Probably  they  are 
graduates  from  Tuskegee  or  some  place  like  that." 

Marcella  merely  sniffed  and  commenced  ruffling  through 
her  pile  of  letters.  She  is  a  hard  loser  but  she  simply  had  no 
answer  to  my  argument  along  that  line.  To  forestall  any 
further  nonsensical  suggestions  I  turned  to  the  phone  and 
called  up  Charlie  Gilchrist  over  at  the  Daily  News. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  me  in  the  first  place?"  he  replied  when 
I  told  him  what  I  wanted. 

"Do  you  actually  know  where  they  are  in  person?"  I  asked, 
more  or  less  thunderstruck. 

"Why  certainly,  they  are  right  here,  NOW!" 

This  was  so  startling  after  all  I  had  been  through  I  did  not 
even  wait  to  hang  up  the  receiver.  When  I  got  down  to  the 
door  I  found  it  was  raining  like  a  summer  cloudburst,  only  it 
was  cold.  So  I  went  back  up  the  elevator  and  got  my  rubbers 
and  put  them  on  while  the  elevator  was  going  down.  Marie 
gave  the  elevator  a  short  stop  at  the  main  floor  while  I  was 
standing  on  one  leg  trying  to  get  the  heel  over  my  left  shoe. 
It  made  her  mad  because  I  was  pitched  over  against  her  arm 
that  held  the  starting  lever. 


"Don't  do  that,"  she  said.  "People  have  been  killed  by  start- 
ing elevators  when  they  shouldn't." 

I  WANTED  to  say  a  lot  of  things  but  decided  to  wait  until 
another  time  and  hurried  out  into  the  deluge.  You  can 
never  get  a  taxi  in  Chicago  when  it  is  storming  unless  you 
follow  one  around  until  the  passenger  inside  gets  out.  So  I 
had  to  slosh  all  the  way  over  to  the  Daily  News  building,  and 
dripped  my  way  up  to  the  twenty-fourth  floor. 

"You  didn't  expect  to  actually  see  them,  did  you?"  asked 
Gilchrist  when  I  had  located  him. 

"That's  what  you  said — "  I  gasped. 

"What's  what  I  said?" 

"That  they  were  here  in  person  NOW  and  for  me  to  come 
right  over  and  have  lunch  with  them  before  they  put  on  their 
program,  or  something  like  that." 

"Nothing  like  that,  nothing  like  it  at  all.  People  never  see 
them.  They  have  their  own  studio  all  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  place.  They  go  in,  the  door  is  locked  and  that's  the 
last  anybody  but  the  announcer  and  engineer  ever  sees  of  them 
until  they  come  out  again.  Why  their  own  wives  couldn't  get 
in  there  to  see  'em  broadcast.  Not  one  of  them — absolutely 
nobody,  even  me!" 

"They  are  married?" 

"Which?" 

"Amos'n'Andy,  of  course." 

"Certainly  not.  They  are  both  men.  That's  funny — I  guess 
you  thought  those  two  sweethearts  they  talk  about  were  real 
girls,  but  they  play  the  girls'  parts  themselves." 

"Oh— then  they  are  not  married?" 

"Didn't  I  just  tell  you  they  are  both  men?  Men  don't  marry 
each  other  do  they?    It's  just  a  partnership." 

"I  mean  do  Amos'n'Andy  both  have  wives?" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  that  in  the  first  place?  Certainly.  They 
both  have  lovely  wives — one  each.  Now  what  do  you  want 
to  know?" 

Any — er — ah — children  ?" 

"Say,  you  don't  expect  me  to  know  all  about  their  private 
lives  do  you?" 

"When  I  get  through,  you  will." 

(Continued  on  page  113) 


Mr.   and  Mrs.    Andy,    sometimes    known   as    the   Charles 
J.  Corrells. 
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HOW  I  C 
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By  Edgar  W; 


Illustrations  by  Dudley  Glo 


TjlDGAR  WALLACE  has  touched  more 
M-^J  hearts  with  his  books  than  anyone  since 
Dickens,  says  Hugh  Walpole.  Wallace  has 
written  about  one  hundred  and  forty  novels 
(he  has  lost  count),  txvo  to  jour  hundred 
short  stories,  dashed  off  innumerable  plays 
betzveen  breakfast  and  dinner,  is  dramatic 
critic  for  a  London  daily,  and  conducts  one 
of  the  most  eagerly  followed  racing  columns 
in  England.  Mr.  Wallace  began  his  amazing 
career  fifty-three  years  ago.  At  nine  days  he 
zvas  a  foundling  adopted  by  a  warm-hearted 
fish  porter  and  his  wife.  At  ten  he  was  asso- 
ciate of  a  burglar's  gang;  he  has  been  news- 
paper boy,  factory  hand,  milkman,  cockney 
soldier  in  South  Africa,  journalist,  publisher, 
theatrical  producer,  writer.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  overwhelming  success  of  his  mystery  play 
The  Ringer  brought  him  sudden  fame. 
Magazines  that  had  bought  his  stories  for 
$250  paid  $2,500  for  the  right  to  run  them 
again;  newspapers  paid  $50,000  for  thrillers 
written  over  a  week-end. — GOLDEN 
BOOK. 


SPEAKING  to  a  woman's  club  I  once  boasted  that  if  story 
or  play  writing  ever  failed  me,  I  could  earn  a  competence 
by  becoming  a  crook.  In  one  sense  this  was  a  vain 
boast,  for  if  I  failed  as  a  writer  of.  fiction,  it  would  be 
because  I  was  short  of  those  very  qualities  of  imagination  on 
which  I  must  depend  for  my  success  as  a  law  breaker. 

If  I  went  crook,  there  is  only  one  department  in  that  game 
for  which  I  am  fitted  to  a  superlative  degree.  I  should  become 
a  confidence  man — and  a  very  successful  one. 

I  make  this  boast  because  1  have  made  three  test  experi- 
ments in  the  con  game  and  each  has  worked  out  admirably. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  established  a  "control"  and  sent  identical 
letters  to  543  names  chosen  at  random  from  a  classified  direc- 
tory. The  identical  letter  was,  of  course,  crude,'  but  the  essay 
in  this  case  was  to  check  sucker  percentages.  I  did  not  ask 
for  money — I  merely  asked  whether  the  recipients  were  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  outlined. 

Of  the  543,  I  received  274  favourable  replies.  All  but  four 
of  the  remainder,  did  not  write;  of  these  four,  three  objected 
to  my  scheme  on  the  ground  that  they  could  only  benefit  by 
condoning  the  covert  act  of  dishonesty  which  I  suggested. 
The  other  writer  did  not  object  to  this  dishonesty,  but  thought 
the  deposit  I  would  require  was  unnecessary. 

In  an  earlier  experiment,  I  approached  47  people  with  the 
following  story: 

"I  have  just  come  from  Russia  and  have  smuggled  to 
England  a  number  of  the  Russian  crown  jewels.  I  am  nervous 
about  offering  them  for  sale,  because  I  believe  they  have  been 
stolen  from  the  Soviet  Government.  In  consequence,  although 
I  have  nearly  17,000  dollars'  worth  of  property,  I  am  practically 
destitute  in  London.  Would  the  reader  undertake  the  sale  of 
them  and  share  the  profits  with  me?  If  so,  would  the  reader 


engage  a  room  for  me  at  the 


Hotel   (the  best  in  the 


town)  and  send  me  the  one-way  car  fare?" 

Note  these  points.  (1)  Soviet  Government.  The  average 
man  thought  it  no  sin  to  rob  the  Soviet.  (2)  The  compara- 
tively small  value  of  the  jewels;  this  read  nearer  to  reality  than 
a  claim  to  have  a  million  dollars  worth.  (3)  Hire  of  the  room; 
designed  to  convince  the  sucker  that  I  was  really  coming  in 
person  to  his  town. 

I  WAS  very  careful  to  insist  that  I  did  not  wish  any  money 
to  be  sent  to  me  until  they  heard  further  from  me.  1 
clinched  this  by  explaining  that  my  address  was  not  perma- 
nent. Of  the  47  (all  of  whom  lived  at  least  200  miles  from 
London),  19  replied  that  they  would  send  the  car  fare,  15 
promised  the  fare  (varying  from  $10  to  $16)  but  required 
further  information;  and  the  remainder  did  not  answer. 

The  Russian  jewel  fraud  was  "successful"  because  I  was 
content  to  take  small  profits.  The  real  art  of  this  kind  of 
swindle  is  to  induce  the  sucker  to  part  with  an  unimportant 
amount  which  he  may  have  in  his  pocket-book — a  $5  bill — a  £l 
note.  Give  him  the  impression  that  he  is  not  risking  much  and 
he  will  part  without  a  pang. 

My  third  experiment  was  by  far  the  most  illuminating.  Sixty 
names  were  very  carefully  chosen  from  the  records  of  pro- 
vincial County  Courts.  They  were  the  names  of  men  who  had 
been  brought  before  a  judge  in  respect  to  debts  they  had 
incurred.  The  amount  involved  in  my  letter,  in  each  case,  was 
the  odd  sum  of  £7.5.0.  ($36). 

I  explained  how  if  that  amount  was  sent  to  me  the  sender 
would  be  enriched  to  the  extent  of  from  $600  to  $1200.  I  told 
each  recipient  not  in  any  circumstances  to  send  money  until 
I  asked  for  it — to  my  embarrassment  three  did  actually  send! 
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And  when  I  returned  the  cash  they  wished  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  "subscription"!  Of  the  60,  no  less  than  55 
returned  favourable  answers. 

But  you  say,  you  would  not  have  fallen  for  any  such  childish 
frauds.  Well,  I  will  wager,  that  I  have  a  story,  and  a  system 
by  which  I  can  relieve  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  at 
least  $500,000,  and  although  the  preliminaries  might  occupy  a 
year,  the  actual  operations  would  be  carried  out  in  three  weeks. 
I  should  not  sell  oil  shares,  or  indeed,  sell  anything  except 
organization. 

First  of  all,  I  would  first  visit  at  least  one  hundred  towns — 
not  the  great  cities  where  the  identities  of  all,  save  a  few 
eminent  citizens  are  submerged,  but  towns  wherein  the  banker, 
the  hardware  merchant,  the  soft-goods  proprietor  and  the 
small  professional  men  are  so  well-known  to  the  general  run 
of  citizens  that  their  secret  life  stories  could  be  ascertained  by 
any  skilled  listener  who  cared  to  loaf  away  an  evening  or  two. 
From  this  information,  I  would  compile  a  town  directory  for 
my  private  guidance,  and  it  would  be  a  different  kind  of 
directory  to  any  that  has  yet  been  pririied. 

WITH  my  directory  completed,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  hire  two  offices,  with  good  addresses,  one  in 
Paris  and  one  in  London,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  sending 
out  my  carefully  prepared  literature,  the  money  would  be 
flowing  back  to  Europe  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a  day. 

I  should  not  promise  money  because  the  promise  of  easy 
money,  written  down  in  cold  type,  would  raise  nothing  more 
substantial  from  my  prospective  financiers  than  a  hollow  and 
derisive  laugh.  I  should  emphasize  the  uncertainly  of  the 
project  at  some  point  in  my  appeal.  You  can  only  catch  the 
sucker  by  suggesting,  rather  than  stating,  your  transparent 
honesty.  And  that  honesty  is  never  better  advertised  than  when 
you  point  out  the  defects  in  your  argument  and  point  them  cut 


in  such  a  way  that  the  payee-to-be  is  clever  enough  to  see  how 
unimportant  they  are. 

You  must  leave  no  doubt  in  your  argument  that  the  sucker 
can  dispel  without  assistance. 

Now  I  don't  propose  to  operate  a  correspondence  school  for 
crooks  but  just  suppose  you  should  receive  some  such  letter 
as  this: 

"Your  uncle,  Mr.  Smith,  who  died  in  New  York  last 
February  (these  facts  having  been  ascertained  by  enquiry) 
bought  a  quarter  share  in  a  mining  property  in  Leydenburg, 
South  Africa    ..." 

Or  suppose  tomorrow  you  receive  from  London  a  letter 
written  on  very  good  note-paper,  bearing  the  name  of  what 
looked  to  be  a  prosperous  firm  of  agents  and  bearing  such 
cunning  etceteras  as  "established  in  1S07."  six  telephone  num- 
bers, a  list  of  the  partners  neatly  inscribed,  and  having  the 
addresses  and  names  of  agents  in  India.  South  Africa,  Berlin 
and  Australia,  and  this  letter  told  you  that  some  months  ago, 
the  writers  were  in  communication  with  (here  is  named  some- 
body whom  you  know-  very  well)  and  they  acted  as  London 
agents  for  the  late  (here  occurs  the  name  of  a  man  who  was 
a  friend  of  yours)  and  that  they  were  holding  an  antique  snuff 
box  (or  whatever  article  I  knew  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
collecting)  which  they  had  bought  for  you  at  his  order,  on 
your  birthday;  and  suppose  that  they  added  that  the  value 
of  the  article  for  customs  purposes  ">  and  sent  you  a 

bill  to  cover  postage,  insurance,  etc.,  of  $40.50 — would  you  pay? 
Of  course  you  would! 

The  profit  here  would  lie  so  small  to  the  swindler  that  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  goin.u:  alter.  I  merely  put  this 
before  you  as  an  exercise  in  credulity. 

Big  money  CAN   he  made  by  an  intelH)  I  ce  trick- 

ster. It  could  be  made  by  me.  But  happily,  I  know  an  easier 
way! 
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impressions  o 


When  the  an- 
alytical eye  of 
a  satirical 
sketch  artist 
beams  on  a 
ladies'  pet  like 
Rudy  Vallee 
the  above  is 
what   happens. 


Even  Walter  Damrosch, 
that  revered  and  digni- 
fied father  of  Ameri- 
can symphony,  is  seen 
at  the  right  teaching  all 
our  National  youth  mu- 
sic appreciation. 


Today^s  Air  Hi 


iy 


Reinald  Werrenrath,  whose 
voice  has  been  familiar  to 
Radio  listeners  almost 
from  the  beginning,  is  seen 
thus  by  Cugat  while  wait- 
ing for  the  high  sign  from 
the  studio  director  that  the 
mike  is  "open." 


W€rlt*mU&JL?i 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  fit- 
ting that  the  Grand  Old 
Band  Man  and  March 
King,  John  Philip  Sousa, 
should  face  Walter 
Damrosch  on  this  stage 
of  the  Spanish  carica- 
turist. 


Solvation  Army  Drum  Started 

Coterie  Johnston 

Famous  NBC  Saxophonist  Develops  Sense 

of  Rhythm  and  Finds  Success 

After  Hard  Struggle 

By  Godfrey  Irwin 

-CENE:  1921.  Another  saxophonist.  Stone  broke  on 
Broadway.  Fifteen  cents  and  no  prospect  of  a  job. 
All  alone  in  New  York.  Big  City  Blues.  Standing  on 
the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  street  and  Broadway  between 
frequent  trips  to  Paul  Whiteman's  office.  No  luck.  Moaning 
low.  Crowds  streaming  to  the  theatre.  Gay  chatter.  Sky- 
scrapers blazing  with  light.  No  place  to  go,  nothing  to  do, 
no  one  to  talk  to. 

SCENE:  1927.  A  handsome  studio  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  old  location.  Pupils  galore  on  the_  saxophone. 
Broadcasting  engagements  filling  every  other  minute  of  his 
time.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Radio  audience,  meet 
Merle  Johnston,  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  on  the  air 
today.  And  not  merely  a  top  notch  saxophone  soloist.  He 
is  the  organizer  of  a  saxophone  quartet  and  a  thirty-piece 
orchestra.  Moreover,  this  master  of  the  seductive  sax  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  saxophone  music 
in  the  world. 

No  time  now  to  stand  on  the  street  corner.  Busy  days 
and  busy  nights.  The  tempo  of  the  city  as  definitely  under- 
stood as  that  of  a  musical  composition.  Nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  lessons  at  the  studio.  Telephone  calls,  Radio  re- 
hearsals, more  lessons,  more  telephone  calls.  Noon,  plenty 
of  money  for  lunch,  but  only  time  for  that  sandwich  and  cup 
of  coffee  which  would  have  tasted  so  good  and  which  were 
so  far  out  of  reach  in  1921.  Studying  scores  and  arrange- 
ments, discussing  Radio  programs.  A  taxi  dash  from  his 
studio  to  the  broadcasting  station.  Evening  and  on  the  air 
till  11,  midnight,  1  A.  M.  Who  knows?  Who  cares?  The 
rhythm  of  New  York,  no  blues,  pop,  gay,  jazzy  numbers. 

And  not  yet  satisfied.  He  never  was  and  probably  never 
will  be  satisfied.    He  admits  it. 

"Even  as  a  youngster,"  Merle  Johnston  remarks  to  his 
interviewer  between  numbers  at  WABC,  "I  would  plan  ahead. 
The  eternal  question  with  me  was  always,  'What's  the  pro- 
gram for  next  year?'"  . 

For  Merle  Johnston  life  has  been  somewhat  of  a  musical 
program  every  since  he  was  seven  years  old.  His  parents 
were  Salvation  Army  people  in  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada.  When 
Merle  was  six  they  moved  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  frequently  stop- 
ping along  the  way  to  attend  Salvation  Army  meetings. 

To  the  child  these  gatherings  spelt  romance.  He  was  proud 
of  his  stalwart  Dad — Captain  George  Johnston — and  loved  to 
hear  his  mother's  clear  voice  ring  out  as  she  sang  the  old 
familiar  hymns.  But,  boylike,  most  of  all  he  liked  the  big 
bass  drum.  He  would  stamp  his  tiny  feet  in  time  to  the 
drum  beat  with  the  same  rhythmic  sense  that  characterizes 
his  playing  of  dance  music  today. 

His  father  noticed  his  sense  of  rhythm  and  rewarded  the 
youngster  with  a  miniature  drum  and  harness,  with  which 
Merle  tramped  about  the  ,.  use  enthusiastically  playing  with 
his  toy  sticks.  At  nine  ;  was  a  Salvation  Army  laddie  and 
stood  on  top  of  the  bass  drum  in  order  to  see  the  words  in 
his  mother's  song  book.  After  the  singing  was  over  he  would 
join  the  musicians,  and,  as  proud  as  Punch,  march  with 
them  back  to  headquarters,  beatinghis  own  tiny  drum  to  the 
strains  of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

JOHNSTON'S  change  from  drum  to  brass  was  due  entirely 
to  his  enthusiasm,  for  one  evening  he  drove  his  drum  stick 
through  the  drum  head  and  his  father  decided  on  a  hardier 
instrument.  Presented  with  an  alto  horn  slightly  the  worse 
for  wear,  Merle  was  soon  playing  "Oom-pahs,"  and  at  twelve 
received  another  present,  a  shiny  trumpet,  but  it  was  several 
years  later  before  he  finally  came  into  his  own  and  acquired 
his  first  saxophone. 

Playing  trombone  in  the  student  orchestra  of  the  Water- 
tertown  high  school,  Merle  enthusiastically  seconded  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  saxophone  was  needed.  No  one  had  such  an 
instrument  and  the  orchestra  was  too  poor  to  buy  one.  Finally, 
after  scouring  the  town,  the  boys  located  an  old  saxophone 
which  had  been  gathering  dust  in  an  attic  for  years,  and 
proudly  carried  off  the  borrowed  instrument.  About  that 
time  they  discovered  no  one  had  any  idea  how  to  play  on 


Merle  Johnston 

their  latest  acquisition.  Merle  took  it  home,  patiently  picked 
out  notes  on  the  piano,  compared  them  with  those  on  his 
newest  treasure  and  long  before  his  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1917  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  saxophone. 

School  days  over,  a  job  was  the  logical  thing  for  Merle 
since  money  was  scarce  in  the  Johnston  household,  but  the 
boy  was  determined  to  have  a  higher  education.  Tucking  his 
sax  under  his  arm,  he  set  out  for  a  school  of  technology  and 
worked  his  way  through  a  course  of  electrical  engineering, 
graduating  in  1921  as  a  Bachelor  of  Science. 

"Even  while  I  was  in  college,"  Johnston  explains,  "I  special- 
ized as  much  as  I  could.  I  had  two  main  objectives,  engineer- 
ing and  music.  The  training  I  acquired  in  the  former  was 
as  great  a  help  to  me  in  my  present  career  as  music  was  in 
paying  for  my  education,  since  it  prepared  me  for  the  future 
and  taught  me  to  look  ahead.  That  is  my  definition  of  the 
value  of  a  college  education. 

"In  1921  all  the  large  engineering  firms  were  reducing  staff 
personnel  and  I  soon  found  that  any  hopes  of  work  along 
that  line  were  hopeless,  so  turned  to  music.  Although  I, 
played  both  the  trombone  and  saxophone,  little  hope  for  work- 
was  to  be  found  at  the  Whiteman  office,  which  I  haunted 
for  days.  I  honestly  believe  the  booking  agent  grew  so  tired 
of  seeing  me  that  he  finally  gave  me  a  job  to  get  rid  of  me. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  job  at  that,  merely  playing  the  saxophone 
in  the  old  Palm  Garden  in  East  58th  street,  but  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  ran  all  the  way  home  for  my  instrument." 

Looking  at  the  slight,  wiry  figure  of  Merle  Johnston,  you 
can  picture  the  speed  at  which  he  made  the  trip,  a  light  of 
triumph  in  his  eye  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  the  sensitive 
mouth  partially  hidden  beneath  a  trim  moustache.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  succeed,  and  he  did,  for  playing  second 
parts  with  Wheeler  Wadsworth  proved  so  acceptable  to  the 
public  that  the  pair  soon  found  themselves  booked  for  other 
engagements.  It  was  a  beginning,  but  not  enough  for  Merle. 
He  wanted  to  climb  higher  and  make  a  place  for  himself  not 
only  among  saxophone  players  but  in  music  circles  as  well. 

In  those  days  curfew  for  the  night  clubs  didn't  ring  so  early, 
and  his  job  with  one  of  the  prominent  New  York  City  resorts 
kept  him  on  the  job  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Aside  from 
this  occupation,  Johnston  managed  to  play  from  five  to  six 
hours  in  the  daytime. 

(Continued  on  page  115.) 
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'''Boy,  you're  one 
lyin'  nigger,"  and 
Gene  Arnold  threat- 
ens his  end  man  with 
a  real  caning. 


OPARKLING  and  Varied 

^    from  Beginning  to  End, 

the  Wednesday  Night  Weener 

Minstrels  Are  "Big  Time" 

Without  a  Doubt. 


vjene  Arnold  Is  Dean  of 

Minstrels 


rNTERLOCUTOR  of  Weener  Mastodon  Minstrel 
Show,  Distinguished  Alumnus  of  Stage,  Is 
WENR  Program  Director 


The  Master  of  Ceremonies  Says: 


i     k    N 
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ND  as  the  next  feature  on  our  mammoth  program  this 
evening,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Weener 
Mastodon  Minstrel  Show  from  WENR,  the  Voice 
of  Service,  Chicago. 
"There  may  be  some  of  you  in  the  audience  who  are  inter- 
•sted  in  the  personalities  back  of  this  glittering  array  of  talent, 
onsequently  I  will  take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  in  telling 
you  about  Gene  Arnold,  formerly  of  the  legitimate  and  musical 
theatre  and  now  writer,  conductor,  interlocutor,  creator,  and 
third  assistant  office  boy  of  this  ether  earthquake  of  mirth  and 
melody. 

"Mr.  Arnold  started  out  years  ago  as  a  traveling  troubadour 
and  ultimately  became  stage  director  for  Henry  Savage  when 
that  producer  presented  'The  Merry  Widow'  and  'The  Girl  of 
The  Golden  West.'  From  stage  directing  Mr.  Arnold  stepped 
into  Radio,  becoming  an  announcer  at  WOK,  Chicago,  in  1928. 
Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  WENR,  where  he  new  holds  the 
title  of  program  director. 
"One  of  the  most  versatile  Radio  artists  in  Chicago,  Gene 


Arnold  composes  religious  and  popular  songs,  is  a  member  of 
the  'Memphis  Mudcats,'  a  Hill  Billy  troup,  and  sings  with  the 
harmony  trio  of  Chuck,  Ray  and  Gene.  And  now,  to  the  roll- 
ing of  the  drums,  Mr.  Arnold  will  make  his  appearance — Mr. 
Arnold." 

The  eager  throng  in  the  auditorium  of  WENR  sits  a  little 
farther  forward  on  the  chairs,  as  if  better  to  see  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  large  windows,  and  hear  more  clearly  the  voices 
coming  through  the  amplifiers. 

"Good    evening,    ladies    and    gentlemen,    it    is    more    than    a 
pleasure  for  me  to  meet  each  and  all  of  you.     Unaccustonud 
as  I  am  to    .    .    .     Say,  Pete,  where  did  you  get  that  big  dia- 
mond on  your  finger?" 
Pete:     Well,   my   mother-in-law   left   :n!,000   for  a   stone,   and 

there  it  is. 
Gene:  (turning  in  greeting  to  another  end  man") :     Chuck,  you 

look  different  this  evening.     What's  the  matter? 
Chuck!     Well,   1   lost  two  hundred  pounds  just  recently. 
Gene:     How  is  that? 
Chuck:      My  wife  ran  away  from  home. 

By  this  time  the  audience  has  relaxed  from  the  tense  atti- 
tude of  waiting,  and  the  already  crowded  reception  room  is 
even  more  jammed. 

Gene:     I  think  1  saw  her  yesterday  at  the  police  station. 
Chuck:     What  was  she  saying? 
Gene:     Nothing. 
Chuck:     Then   it   wasn't   my   wile. 

The  third  end  man  has  been  squirming  around  uneasily  in 
his  chair,  drawing  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  even  before  Gene 
turns  to  him. 

(Continued  on  page  93) 


FIRGINIA  GARTRELL  GRUBBS,  and  Vir- 
ginia she  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Radio 
audience.    Time   WRVA  at  Richmond  when  this 
charming  lady  is  announced  and  be  looking  at  this 
page  when  you  hear  her. 


u 


vs. 


T\OROTHY  DURHAM  has  sunny  California 
Lf  written  all  over  her  faee  so  we  are  nol  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  she  is  the  popular  halladier  and 
guitar  ace  at  KFSD.  San  Diego,  But  they  do  wear 
furs  there. 


H 


TPLOISE  KIRPATRICK  is  another  California 
Mid  beauty  whose  charm  lies  in  the  wistful  look  of 
her  eyes  as  well  as  the  tender  quality  of  her  colora- 
tura voice.  Yes,  sir,  Los  Angeles — and  the  station 
is  KHJ. 
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LILLIAN  RICE,  and  Rice  is  a  name  that  means 
a  lot  in  Texas.    This  is  what  Mr.  Gifford  of 
WFAA,  Dallas,  says,  "and  it's  a  pity  you  can't  see 
the  original — red  hair,  great  eyes — ."  She's  mezzo- 
soprano. 
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MARY  HOPPLE  sings  songs  in  the  Palmolive 
Hour  on   Wednesday  nights  and  thousands 
tune  in  to  enjoy  her  sweet  contralto  voice.   Brown 
eyes  and  naturally  wavy  hair  add  to  the  charm  of 
this  NBC  star. 
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£tudy  Educational  Value 

of  Radio  &  Schools 

By  Margaret  Harrison 


Director  of  Radio  Studies,  Rurul  Education  De- 
partment, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


in 

<£>RIMAR  Y  FIELD  for  Broadcast  Education 
Is  in  the  Rural  Field;  Columbia  University 


IF  RADIO  is  to  prove  a  practical  aid  in  education,  it  is 
fitting  that  its  primary  field  should  be  in  rural  education 
where,  by  its  inherent  nature,  it  can  overcome  many  of 
the  natural  drawbacks  and  backwardness  of  rural  life. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  these  possibilities  the  Rural  Edu- 
cation Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  use  of  Radio  reception  in  country 
schools. 

The  research  program  includes  an  intensive  study  of  the 
use  of  Radio  in  a  small,  concentrated  group  of  rural  schools  in 
Wilton,  Conn.;  an  extensive  study  of  schools  throughout  six 
eastern  states;  and  a  comparative  study  of  those  programs 
actually  designed  for  school  purposes  with  daytime  programs 
intended  for  a  general  audience  but  utilized  by  schools. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  outlined,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  list  also  the  desired  outcomes  of  the  study.  In  the  pre- 
liminary committee  meeting,  attended  by  Dr.  M.  Del  Manzo, 
Provost  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Professor  Mabel 
Carney  and  Professor  Fannie  W.  Dunn  of  the  Rural  Education 
Department  of  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Otis  Caldwell,  Director 
of  Experimentation,  Mrs.  H.  Howell  Moorehead  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  and  also  a  member  of  Secretary  Wilbur's 
Commission  on  Educational  Broadcasting,  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood, 
Columbia  University,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Rounds,  Administrator 
of  the  Keith  Fund,  which  is  financing  the  study,  the  following 
"Desired  Outcomes"  were  thought  probable: 

Desired    Outcome* 

(1)  Knowledge  of,  or  insight  into,  the  technical  and 
administrative  details  of  using  Radio  in  a  rural 
school. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  educational  adaptability  or  usefulness 
of  programs  not  definitely  designed  for  school  use. 

(3)  Provision  for  adaptation,  or  knowledge  of  how  to 
adapt  or  make  use  of  such  programs. 

(4)  Development  of  techniques  of  supervision  or  guid- 
ance of  teachers  in  use  of  programs. 

(5)  Development  of  supplementary  materials  essential 
to  educational  use  of  Radio  programs. 

(6)  Suggestions  (from  various  groups)  of  desirable  edu- 
cational broadcasts. 

(7)  A  gradual  increase  of  programs  designed  for  and 
appropriate  to  school  use. 

(8)  A  definite  contribution  (one  of  many)  to  the 
furtherance  of  development  of  educational  broad- 
casting. 

THE  study  will  concentrate  at  first  on  programs  already 
on  the  air.  A  weekly  bulletin  is  sent  to  the  co-operating 
schools  listing  daytime  programs  which  might  be  utilized  by 
either  the  entire  school,  one  or  two  grades,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  by  only  one  or  two  children.  The  teachers  are  urged  to 
correlate  these  programs,  wherever  possible,  with  their  reg'ular 
school  work.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  schools  report  those 
programs  used,  what  grades  listened  in,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs,  stimulation  in  regular  school  work,  and  on  any 
pedagogical  problems  which  have  arisen. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  data  will  be 
available  on  types  of  programs,  methods  of  utilizing  them  in 
regular  classroom  lessons,  correlation  of  programs  with  the 
school  curriculum,  and  suggestions  for  future  educational 
broadcasts. 

The  primary  interest  of  this  study  is  in  the  pedagogical 
problems  involved  in  the  introduction  of  Radio  in  the  school 
curriculum,  rather  than  in  either  Radio  receiving  equipment 
or  programs.  The  schools  are  visited  and  the  methods  are 
observed  of  the  teachers  in  working  out  these  problems. 

A  MORE  detailed  study  is  being  made  of  the  NBC  Music 
-t*-  Appreciation  Hour,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  Musical  Counsel  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
which  is  broadcast  every  Friday  morning  to  the  school  children 
of  the  country.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  test  the  growth  of 
musical  appreciation  of  those  children,  in  the  schools  co-oper- 
ating in  this  study,  who  listen  to  the  Damrosch  concerts.  This 
series  has  been  selected  for  specific  study  as  it  is  the  only 
program  on  a  national  network  which  is  intended  for  school 


U-nderta'kes  Analysis  of  Possibilites 

children  and,  as  such,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  third  part  of  the 
research  study — a  comparison  of  programs  designed  for  school 
purposes  with  those  intended  for  a  general,  daytime  audience 
but  utilized  by  school  children. 

Our  present  teaching  system  involves  the  use  of  three  tech- 
niques; teachers,  books  and  supplementary  reading  materials, 
and  visual  aids,  such  as  maps,  pictures,  graphs,  etc.  Many 
educators  feel  that  Radio  may  become  a  necessary  fourth 
device.  Others  feel  that  if  it  is  included  at  all  it  should  be 
supplementary  only  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  With 
various  educational  and  broadcasting  agencies  throughout  the 
country  working  toward  a  national  "school  of  the  air,"  the 
Rural  Education  Department  has  undertaken  this  study  to 
determine,  insofar  as  possible,  the  practicability  of  such  a 
"school"  and  the  potential  value  to  the  160,000  rural  schools. 

Radio  has  one  function  which  is  not  covered  satisfactorily 
by  any  of  the  three  other  devices — the  function  of  disseminat- 
ing news  and  history  at  the  time  it  occurs.  I  don't  believe  any 
educator  would  question  the  educational  value  of  having  the 
24  million  school  children  of  the  country  hear  the  President 
of  the  United  States  take  his  oath  of  office,  but  they  do  insist 
on  knowing  the  point  beyond  which  Radio  ceases  to  serve  as 
an  educational  tool.  In  admitting  the  worth  of  certain  pro- 
grams, many  educators  at  the  same  time  question  the  advis- 
ability of  Radio's  constant  use  and  the  broadcasting  of  subject 
matter  ordinarily  covered  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Various  groups  throughout  the  country  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  problem  of  educational  broadcasting.  The  Ohio 
School  of  the  Air,  which  is  now  extended  to  include  Indiana 
and  Kentucky,  broadcasts  school  programs  and  accepts  the 
dictates  of  the  school  people  of  the  state  in  arranging  and 
adapting  these  programs. 

IN  CLEVELAND,  Ohio,  a  small  group  has  experimented 
with  broadcast  arithmetic  lessons.  To  correlate  these  and 
other  such  studies  and  to  investigate  further  possibilities  of 
education  by  Radio,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  by 
Secretary  Wilbur  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Its  chair- 
man is  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  William 
John  Cooper,  and  its  members  include  prominent  educators  and 
broadcasting  authorities,  among  them  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  presi- 
dent, National  Broadcasting  Company;  William  S.  Paley. 
president,  Columbia  Broadcasting  system;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Mann,  president,  American  Council  of  Education;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Crawtree,  secretary,  National  Education  Association;  Frank 
Cody,  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit;  H.  Robinson  Shep- 
herd, educator,  New  York  City;  J.  L.  Clifton,  director  of 
education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Harold  Stonier,  educa- 
tional director,  American  Institute  of  Banking,  New  York  City. 

In  all  the  studies  and  plans  made  for  the  furtherance  of 
Radio  in  education,  so  far  rural  schools  have  been  given  com- 
paratively little  consideration.  Yet,  as  shown  in  a  report 
recently  issued  by  Professor  Carney,  Rural  Education  Depart- 
ment, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  of  the  twenty- 
four  million  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  the  United 
States,  practically  one-third  are  farm  children.  Of  these, 
160,000  are  in  one-teacher  schools,  that  is  a  school  where  all 
eight  grades  are  taught  by  one  teacher;  34,000  are  in  hamlets 
of  a  population  less  than  250;  20,000  are  in  two-teacher  schools 
(one  teacher  handling  from  first  to  fourth  grade,  and  the  other 
from  fifth  to  eighth) :  and  17,000  are  in  consolidated  schools. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  instructing  farm  children  is 
348,000,  naerly  half  the  750,000  public  school  teachers. 

"Of  all  the  educational  disadvantages  suffered  by  farm  chil- 
dren, however,  the  most  serious  is  the  lack  of  professional 
leadership,  as  expressed  in  the  quality  and  number  of  well- 
trained  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators."  Miss  Carney 
wrote.  "Of  the  250,000  teachers  in  one  and  two-teacher  rural 
schools,  23%  or  57,000  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  elementary  school;  a  third  are  not  high  school 
graduates;  about  15,000  have  gone  no  further  than  the  eighth 
grade;  and  at  least  5,000  (chiefly  in  Xegro  rural  schools)  have 
completed  only  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade." 

In  spite  of  these  disheartening  figures,  it  is  a  relief  to  learn 
that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  more  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  rural  education  than  in  any  other.  The  difficulty 
is  that  we  have  further  to  go. 
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GJ  H  E      CJ  R  A  P 

A    Night    Club    Romance 


By  DON  CLARK 


(Copyright  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  System) 

ON  ANOTHER  Monday  evening,  we  invite  you  to  again 
be  our  guests  as  we  set  out  in  search  of  a  Night  Club 
Romance.  Each  week  at  this  time,  our  steps  lead  us  to 
one  of  the  cabarets  which  provide  rendezvous  for  those 
whose  bedtime  is  not  early — one  of  those  typical  song-and- 
dance  restaurants  whose  activities  do  not  really  begin  until 
most  of  the  world  is  tucked  safely  away  in  bed.  So  come 
along  as  we  go  down  these  steps  to  a  club  nestled  well  under 
one  of  midtown  New  York's  tall  office  buildings.  -We've  been 
tipped  off  that  something  interesting  is  going  to  take  place 
here  tonight — so  we'll  wander  around  and  take  the  place  in. 
Maybe  here  we'll  find  our  Night  Club  Romance! 

*     *     * 

Apparently  our  tip  that  something  is  to  happen  in  this  club 
tonight  is  a  good  one.     At  any  rate,  we  see  "jinx"  Remington, 
the  proprietor,  over  there  by  the  door  talking  to 
"Hank"  Bailey — one  of  the  best  men  from  head- 
quarters.    Let's  go  over  and  see  if  they  are  to 
provide  us  with  our  Night  Club  Romance. 

JINX:    Yeah — we  been  having  the  customary 
run  of  hard  luck  this  week.     Either  it  gets  too 
hot,  or  else  it's  too  cold — the  crowd  stays  away 
anyway.    The  caba- 
ret   racket    ain't 
what  it  was,  Hank. 

HANK:  No  — I 
guess  not.  But — did 
it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  there's  some 
other  reason  why 
they're  staying 
away,  Jinx? 

JINX:  Some 
other  reason?  No, 
Hank — what  other 
reason  could  there 
be?  I  give  'em 
good  food,  and 
good  entertain- 
ment, and  my  cover 
charge  ain't  so 
high. 

HANK:  Listen, 
Jinx  —  we're  wast- 
ing a  lot  of  valu- 
able time  for  both 
of  us.  Let's  get 
down  to  brass 
tacks. 

JINX:  Why- 
do  you  mean? 

HANK:  I  mean 
that  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  why 
you're  not  getting 
the  crowds  like  you 
used  to.  And  I'm 
going  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  to- 
night that'll  get  'em 
back. 

JINX:  Well  — I 
hope  you  can,  Hank 
— but  I  don't  know 
what  you're  drivin' 
at. 

HANK:  All  right 
■ — then  I'll  tell  you. 
You  know  you  had 
a  murder  here  a 
while  ago,  don't 
you,  Jinx? 

JINX:  Oh,  that. 
Sure — but  that  was 
several  months  age 
— and  that  wouldn't 
carry  over  until 
iow. 


HANK:  Don't  fool  yourself.  The  public  remembers  those 
things.  You  also  remember  that  the  murderer  was  never 
found,   don't   you? 

JINX:    Why,  yes — sure.     But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

HANK:  Just  this — every  clue  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
murder  was  an  inside  job.  That  was  all  in  the  papers.  The 
public  remembers  that.  They  know  that  a  common  citizen 
came  to  the  club  to  eat  and  dance,  just  as  they  do.  They 
know  that  he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  while  he  was  sit- 
ting at  his  table  over  there  in  the  corner. 

JINX:  Well?  I  can't  help  what  happens  here,  can  I?  It's 
a  public  place,  and  I  have  all  sorts  of  people  coming  in. 
Other  places  have  had  murders,  too. 

HANK:    And  most  of  the  murderers  have  been  found,  Jinx. 
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It's  the  job  of  the  police  department  to  bring  'em  to  justice. 
JINX:    Well — you're  beyond  me.    I  can't  see  how  all  this 
talk  about  the  police  department  is  going  to  get  my  customers 
back. 

HANK:  You  can't — but  I  can.  I'm  here  tonight  to  catch 
the  murderer  of  Roy  Fulton! 

JINX:  What?  Three  months  after  the  murder,  you  come 
around  to  catch  the  murderer?  Are  you  trying  to  be  funny, 
Hank? 

HANK:    No,  I'm  serious. 

JINX:  And  you  think  that  whoever  murdered  Fulton  will 
just  come  back  tonight  to  be  caught?     That's  funny! 

HANK:  I  know  he'll  come  back.  This  was  an  inside  job 
— you  know  that.  I've  located  everybody  who  was  working 
•  for  you  at  the  time.  I've  even  brought  back  the  singers 
and  dancers  who  were  working  for  you  then.  We're  going  to 
stage  a  show  just  like  the  night  that  Fulton  was  killed — and 
when   I'm   through,   I'll  show  you  the  murderer! 

JINX:  Hank,  I  think  you're  out  of  your  head.  I've  had 
dealings  with  you  for  ten  years,  off  and  on,  but  I  never  heard 
you  raving  like  this   before. 

HANK:  All  right — call  it  raving  if  you  like — but  I  know 
what   I'm  talking   about. 

JINX:  Well,  Hank,  you  know  that  whatever  the  police 
department  has  said  with  me  goes,  don't  you? 

HANK:  Sure.  That's  why  I  was  so  sure  that  you'd  be 
ready  to  cooperate  with  me  in  this  little  plan  of  mine. 

JINX:  I  still  think  you're  crazy,  Hank— but  I'm  ready  to 
do  anything  you  say.  If  we  can  catch  this  murderer  it  will 
fix  things   for  me  all  right.     So — where  do  we  begin? 

HANK:  I've  got  the  people  I  need  outside — everybody 
who  has  left  since  the  affair.  I'll  call  'em  in,  and  we'll  set 
'em  to  work  doing  the  things  they  were  doing  that  night. 
We  won't  tell  anybody  anything — just  go  ahead  with  the 
regular   routine. 

JINX:  Oh,  say,  Hank— I'll 
have  to  tell  the  customers.  They 
won't  know  what  happened  when 
all  this  starts. 

HANK:     We'll    tell    nobody. 
They'd  interfere  with  my  plans. 
JINX:  All  right — just  as  you 
say. 

HANK:  Now  come  along  out 
with  me  and  we'll  bring  in  these 
people    and    put    'em    to    work. 
You'll  remember  'em  all.     I  had 
a  tough  time  locating 
some  of  'em — but  to- 
day I  got  the  last  one. 
JINX:  Yeah?    Well 
— let's  go. 


RITA:  Well — so  we're  back  working  for  Jinx  Remington 
again,  Buddy? 

BUDDY:   Yeah.     Gee,  Rita,  this  place  gives  me  the  creeps. 

RITA:    Why,  Buddy — don't  tell  me  you're  going  soft! 

BUDDY:  No — it's  not  that — but  every  time  I  walk  around 
the  place  I  see  that  white  face  of  Roy  Fulton  staring  up  at  me. 
I  swear,  I     get  the  willies. 

RITA:  Say,  don't  act  like  that,  or  this  Hank  Bailey  person 
will  begin  to   suspect  you! 

BUDDY:    What? 

RITA:  Come  on,  kid,  calm  down.  'Nothing's  going  to 
eat   you. 

BUDDY:  No — don't  mind  me.  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute. 
I  don't  know  why  I  got  like  this.  Say — just  what  has  Bailey 
got    in    mind,    bringing   us    all    here   like    this? 

RITA:  I'm  not  a  mind  reader,  dearie.  You'll  have  to  ask 
him — or  else  wait  and  see. 

BUDDY:    Well,  I'll  feel  a  lot  better  after  it's  over! 

RITA:  Say,  I'm  beginning  to  be  a  little  bit  suspicious  of 
you  myself,  Buddy! 

BUDDY:  Oh,  come  off  that  stuff,  will  you,  Rita?  As  if 
it  wasn't  enough  that  we  get  hauled  up  here  for  this  thing, 
after  I'd  just  started  my  first  week  on  the  big  time,  without 
you   complicating  matters!     Lay  off  me,  will  you? 

RITA:  Sure.  Say,  here  comes  Jinx  now.  He  looks  sort 
of  worried. 

BUDDY:  Who  wouldn't  look  worried,  with  his  night  club 
turned  into  a  laboratory  for  catching  a  murderer?  I  don't 
blame  him  a  bit. 

JINX:  Hello,  Buddy.  Oh,  hello  there,  Rita.  It's  good  to 
see  you  back  here  again. 

RITA:  It  gives  you  a  lot  more  pleasure  than  it  does  us 
— especially  Buddy,  by  the  looks  of  him.  I  guess  he  thinks 
they're  going  to  put  everybody  through  the  third  degree. 

BUDDY:    Rita!     Will  you  lay  off? 

JINX:  What's  the  matter?  What're  you  nervous  about, 
Buddy? 

BUDDY:     Nothing. 

RITA:  Say,  tell  me,  Mr.  Remington,  what's  the  low-down 
on   this? 

JINX:    Low-down  on  what,   Rita? 

RITA:  I  mean — what's  the  idea  of  getting  the  old  crowd 
back  here?  Does  Bailey  hope  that  one  of  us  will  confess 
that    he    killed    Roy    Fulton? 

JINX:  I  don't  know  just  what  his  plan  is.  He  hasn't 
discussed  it  with  me,  yet.  But  you'll  probably  find  out  soon 
enough. 

BUDDY:    I  suppose  so. 

RITA:  Well — if  we're  going  to  do  a  repeat  on  the  ghastly 
details,  I'll  have  to  go  in  and  dress.  You  know,  Mr.  Reming- 
ton, I'll  bet  this  is  the  cheapest  I've  ever  wrorked  for  you. 

REMINGTON:  I'd  rather  pay  you — and  get  this  over 
with,  myself. 

(Continued  on  page  79) 


Hank:  "Look  at 
him,  Jinx  Rem- 
ington !  Look  at 
the  man  you 
murdered  !" 

Jinx:     "No No 

—  I  c  a/n't — I 
can't  look  at 
him!  Roy!  That 
face,  staring  up 
at    me!" 
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LACK   BEAUTY 

A  Romance  of  the  Old  South 


Twelfth  Episode  of  Mystery  House 

An  Original  Radio  Drama  Written  for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

By  Finis  Farr,  Jr. 


PROFESSOR  MONTEGLE  has  called  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  psychic  power  in  his  efforts  to  get  "Mystery 
House"  into  his  control. 

He  has  again  managed  to  get  Margot  Hemingway, 
Brooke's  fiancee,  into  his  power.  In  a  crystal  he  shows  her  a 
terrible  danger  which  threatens  her  lover.  Frightened,  Margot 
agrees  to  write  Brooke  a  letter,  instructing  him  to  "look  behind 
the  clock."  With  Sergeant  Hanrahan,  he  does  so,  and  when 
the  big  grandfather's  clock  is  pulled  out  from  the  wall,  a  loud 
explosion  is  heard.  The  two  men  pick  themselves  up  and  find 
they  have  just  escaped  death  from  a  concealed  shotgun  which 
was  fired  by  the  opening  of  the  clock. 

Who  set  this  trap?  There  are  two  suspects:  Sally,  the 
dancer  in  Fragoni's  night  club,  and  Williams,  Brooke's  sup- 
posedly faithful  servant.  Questioned,  Williams  turns  and 
dashes  from  the  apartment. 

Previous  to  this,  Williams  and  Brooke  have  found  the  mur- 
dered body  of  Johnny  Walker,  Brooke's  friend,  in  a  waterfront 
dive  frequented  by  the  Professor.  Pinned  to  the  body  is  a 
black  paper  triangle  with  the  number  2  written  on  it  in  white 
ink. 

Even  greater  mystery  is  furnished  when  the  Professor  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  hold  of  little  Alice  Denby,  the  legal  heiress  of 
the  Denby  fortune  and  the  real  owner  of  "Mystery  House." 
Ransome  Renwick,  the  great  criminologist,  rescues  the  child, 
but  she  is  again  spirited  away  by  Montegle.  It  then  develops 
that  Montegle  himself  has  lost  the  child — and  unless  Fragoni 
can  throw  some  light  on  her  whereabouts,  she  has  disappeared 
entirely,  both  from  Brooke  and  his  friends  and  from  Montegle 
and  the  gang. 

Renwick  arranges  an  interview  with  Montegle  and  confronts 
him  with  the  charge  of  murder. 

The  master  criminal  and  the  master  detective  engage  in  a 
battle  of  wits;  and  it  appears  that  each  has  checkmated  the 
other. 

GOULD  it  possibly  be  true  that  Sally  was  a  crook? 
Young  Bob  Brooke  could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve it.  She  had  drawn  a  revolver  and  fled  when 
Sergt.  Hanrahan  attempted  to  place  her  under  arrest. 
That  was  natural.  But  why  should  she  be  carrying  a  revolver 
if  she  was  straight? 

There  was  no  time  to  consider  these  questions.  Margot,  his 
fiancee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Professor  Mon- 
tegle. She  had  gone  there  to  rescue  little  Alice  Denby,  kid- 
naped and  held  as  a  foil  against  interference  by  Brooke  and 
others  in  the  gang's  nefarious  operations  and  conspiracies. 

Renwick  the  great  criminologist  who  already  had  rendered 
valuable  service  to  young  Brooke  has  now  come  face  to  face 
with  Montegle  and  bluntly  accused  him  of  murder.  Montegle 
seems  once  more  within  grasp  of  the  law  and  Renwick  says: 

"This  looks  like  the  end,  Professor.  The  police  will  be  here 
in  two  minutes." 

"I've  waited  for  them  before,  you  know,"  Montegle  replied 
sullenly. 

"Yes.  But  this  time  there  will  be  no  slip-up.  You'll  be  here 
when  they  come." 

"You  might  give  me  an  even  chance.  At  least  I  have  always 
played  fair  with  you." 

"Yes,  very  sporty  you  are,  for  example  in  asking  me  a 
moment  ago  to  step  over  to  that  window  where  your  man 
Fragoni  could  take  a  pot  shot  at  me." 

FOR  that  matter  he  has  you  covered  right  where  you  are." 
"I  grant  you  that,  Professor.     But  you  are  likewise  cov- 
ered in  that  chair.     From  that  distance  he  can  not  tell  which 
of  us  is  which." 

Bantering  each  other  these  two  kept  up  the  interchange 
until  the  moment  for  the  expected  arrival  of  Sergt.  Hanrahan. 
Then  it  was  that  Montegle  discovered  the  telephone  within 
reach  of  his  chair.  In  a  moment  he  had  connected  with  the 
room  in  Haddon  Hall  across  the  street  where  Fragoni  was 
waiting  with  rifle,  ready  to  fire. 

"Observe,"  he  said  to  his  henchman,  "I  am  the  one  sitting  in 
the  chair.  See,  I  raise  and  lower  my  arm.  Are  you  satisfied? 
Good.  Now,  should  you  observe  the  figure  of  a  man  moving 
across  the  window  from  your  left  to  right  take  accurate  aim 
and  kill  your  friend  Renwick,  who  is  holding  me  prisoner  here. 
Give  me  a  minute  to  get  away  then  make  your  own  escape." 


Then  he  turned  to  Renwick  with  an  apology,  "If  you'll  ex- 
cuse me,  I  believe  I'll  be  going  now — " 

"Pardon!  Just  a  minute,"  said  Renwick.  He  reached  for 
his  gun  on  the  window  ledge  with  the  walking  stick  and  drew 
it  to  him.  "You  see  I  might  be  put  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
boring  a  hole  through  your  vest,  shirt,  skin  and  heart  unless 
you  remain  seated  exactly  as  you  are." 

"By  heaven,  it's  a  checkmate!"  Montegle  exclaimed. 

The  police  arrive.  The  door  is  locked.  They  batter  it  down. 
In  a  moment  of  distraction  as  this  takes  place  Montegle  gives 
a  sudden  leap  through  the  window,  down  two  floors  to  a  bal- 
cony roof.  A  quick  scramble  around  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  he  is  gone. 

Fragoni  had  fled  the  moment  Montegle  had  hung  up  the 
telephone  and  a  few  minutes  later  Sally  remarked  to  him  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  do  just  that.  Then  Montegle  joins 
them.  Fragoni  has  become  greatly  concerned  about  little 
Alice.  He  threatens  to  kill  Sally  because  she  insists  she  does 
not  know  where  the  child  is.  Montegle  disarms  him  and 
says: 

"The  first  thing  for  you  to  get  out  of  your  head  is  that  little 
girl.     Forget  for  the  time  being  that  she  ever  existed." 

"Say  you  haven't  gone  and — "  Fragoni  turned  a  cheesy 
yellow. 

"No,  we  didn't  kill  the  child,  though  that  would  not  have  been 
so  difficult.  You  know  as  much  as  I  do,  Fragoni.  It  looks  as 
though  Sally's  failed  us  again." 

RENWICK  had  achieved  the  impossible.  He  had  taken  little 
Alice  away  from  her  captors  in  some  mysterious  manner. 
Margot,  too,  had  escaped.  Gently  the  great  criminologist  ques- 
tioned the  child,  trying  to  learn  all  that  she  could  recall  for 
what  she  thought  was  her  whole  life — and  especially  what  she 
remembered  about  the  big  house  where  she  had  lived  for  a  little 
while  as  a  toddler. 

Then,  decoyed  away  by  callers,  Renwick  left  Alice  alone  for 
a  few  minutes.  When  he  returned  she  had  disappeared.  Mon- 
tegle, still  holding  the  child's  confidence  as  her  Uncle  Brooke 
had  stepped  into  the  room  and  persuaded  her  to  leave  with  him. 
But  why  was  it  that  the  great  detective  did  not  seem  greatly 
perturbed? 

"Well,  well,  well,"  was  all  he  said,  but  he  said  it  with  a 
chuckle.  Then,  after  glancing  about  the  room,  he  added: 
"Seems  to  have  worked  like  a  charm.  Really  my  plans  are 
turning  out  remarkably  well.  They  even  took  my  toy  Kaleide- 
scope.    That's  just  too  good!" 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  Denby  House — the  House  of  Mystery 
— young  Bob  was  beginning  to  grow  suspicious  of  almost 
everybody. 

And  then  Margot  paid  an  unexpected  call.    She  was  agitated. 

"I  came  down  here  to  show  you  something,"  she  explained. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Bob  becoming  serious  at  once. 

"Here,"  she  handed  him  a  small  piece  of  paper.  It  was  black 
with  a  white  triangle  inscribed~with  the. figure  3  in  the  center. 

"Oh,  Margot,  my  dear,"  Bob  answered  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  deep  in  his  chest.  "This  is  not  good. 
We  must  keep  you  under  constant  protection.  The  last  one 
of  these  insignias  that  I  saw — " 

"Bob,  do  you  mean  that  poor  Johnny  Walker. — " 

"Just  like  this.  He  was  No.  2  in  the  triangle.  They  nvir 
dered  him  and  I  fear  this  means  that  you  are  marked  for  th 
next  one  to  go." 

Williams  had  taken  his  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  roc- 
He  was  not  there  to  answer  the  buzzer  that  came  at  this  r 
ment.     Bob  answered  it  himself.     And  then  came  three  word 
of  amazement  from  Margot: 

"Williams.     How  queer!" 

Only  a  moment  had  the  young  man  left  the  room.  As  he 
stepped  back  he  heard  Margot  scream  from  a  distance.  He  ran 
frantically  to  find  her.  She  was  gone — and  gone  without  leav- 
ing a  trace' 

But  Sally  was  there  in  her  place.  Sally  warned  him  to  keep 
his  lips  silent  in  that  room. 

Bob  then  persuaded  her  to  show  where  Margot  had  been  taken 
and  his  faith  in  her  was  restored.  Mystery  House  never  ends. 
Follow  this  thrilling  serial  as  it  continues  each  week  over  the  net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting  company. 
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Theodore  Dreiser9 s 

(3ed  ^JimeStory 


Retold  for  Radio  Digest 
by  William  C.  Lengel 

THIS  is  the  story  told  by  Theodore  Dreiser  of  how  he  cured 
himself  of  insomnia.  Like  all  of  Mr.  Dreiser's  stories  it  has  a 
moral  and  even  if  it  didn't  have  a  moral  there  are,  no  doubt,  many, 
many  readers  of  The  Radio  Digest  who  suffer  from  insomnia  and 
this  story  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  them. 

WE  WERE  stretched  out  around  the  roaring  camp  fire 
one  evening  when  some  one  of  us — it  must  have  been 
Oscar  Schmaltz,  yet,  it  must  have  been  Oscar — broke 
the  silence  and  said,  "Mr.  Dreiser,  do  tell  us  the  story 
of  how  you  cured  yourself  of  insomnia." 

Well,  with  the  prospects  of  hearing  such  a  tale  you  may  be- 
lieve that  we  were  all  ears — as  the  phrase  has  it — and  we  settled 
back  to  hear  the  amazing  revelation. 

Mr.  Dreiser  filled  his  "jimmy"  pipe,  lighted  it,  slowly  puffed 
and  puffed  and  puffed,  and  then  he  began: 

"I  was  living  in  New  York  at  the  time,"  and  such  was  the 
magic  of  the  great  novelist's  word  that  we  were  transported 
back  to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New  York.  "On  Morningside 
Heights,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  stickler  for  exactness 
that  he  is. 

"Living  in  my  apartment  at  the  time  was  a  man  whom  I 
shall  call  A.  H.  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason,  as  all 
and  sundry  know,  his  initials  were  A.  H.  I  mention  this  now 
because  A.  H.  has  considerable  to  do  with  my  story. 

"For  some  little  time — say  two  years — I  had  been  more  or 
less  troubled  with  insomnia.  And  just  at  this  period,  which 
appeared  to  me  particularly  troublous,  and  when  I  was  in  con- 
siderable mental  agitation,  it  seemed  there  were  weeks  on 
weeks  when  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink. 

"Let  me  assure  you  though  that  to  me  it  was  real  enough. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  I  felt  myself  pining  away — the  vic- 
tim of  a  miserable  illness.    No  man,  I  said,  could  go  on  and  on 


and  on,  etc.,  without  sleeping.    And  right  I  was. 

4</^VFTEN  in  the  dead  of  night  during  the 
^J  first  three  months  mind  you — not  after- 
wards— after  tossing  restlessly  in  my  bed  I 
would  get  up  and  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  park  or 
walk  under  the  stars  and  then  as  dawn  was 
breaking  I  would  go  back  to  bed  and  perhaps 
have  an  hour's  fitful  sleep.  Later,  feeling  my- 
self to  be  in  the  grip  of  the  same  ill,  and  tossing  and  tumbling 
as  I  was  sure  that  I  did,  I  devised  the  scheme  of  pulling  down 
my  shades  and  drawing  my  curtains  so  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  could  not  come  in  and  waken  me. 

"Just  the  same  the  situation  got  so  bad  that  I  thought  I  was 
sure  I  would  lose  my  mind.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  got 
scant  sympathy.  A.  H.  had  a  latch  key  and  swore  that  when 
he  let  himself  in  he  heard  me  snoring.  How  can  a  man  snore 
when  he  cannot  even  sleep? 

"One  night,  after  it  seemed  that  I  had  tossed  about  for  hours 
and  finally  sank  into  that  peaceful  borderline  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  I  was  brought  suddenly  to 
complete  wakefulness  by  a  curious  dull  thumping  on  my  door. 
There  would  be  a  thud,  then  a  few  moments  of  silence,  then 
another  thud— and  so  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  all  of 
which  time  my  weary  sleep-tortured  brain  debating  with  itself 
as  to  whether  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  up  and  investigate 
or  wait  for  the  noise  to  cease. 

"Inside  the  room  it  was  pitch  dark.  It  could  not,  I  judged, 
be  much  after  midnight.    Another  night's  rest  shot  to  hell! 

"Finally  after  much  groaning  and  swearing  I  got  up  and 
went  to  the  door. 

"There,  stretched  out  at  full  length  was  A.  H.,  halt  asleep, 
with  his  feet  resting  against  the  door.  Every  so  often  he  would 
kick  out  at  the  door.    That's  the  sound  I  had  heard. 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  I  growled.  "Waking  a  man  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  like  this?" 

"  'Night,  hell!  It's  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,'"  he  said. 

U  \  ND  it  was.    The  sun,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  high  in  the 
■l\-  heavens.     My  closed  shades  and  curtains  had  kept  me 
in  the  dark. 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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0UT  of  the  Writhing  JVaves  Crawled  a  Man  with 

a  Vengeful  JVraith  at  His  Heels  ~-*  T'ense  and 
Briny  is  this  Harbor  Lights  Tale 

By  Burr  C.  Cook 

Produced  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


TJ ARBOR  LIGHTS  are  twinkling  and  there's  an 
LJ.  answering  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  Captain  Jimmy 
Norton.  He's  got  another  amazing  yam  for  his  young 
friend  Joe. 

And  as  Radio's  only  ferryboat  sails  across  Radio's  New 
York  harbor  Captain  Jimmy,  through  the  medium  of 
Burr  C.  Cook,  unfolds  his  story  to  Joe  and,  perhaps,  a 
million  other  listeners  scattered  about  the  country. 

Another  of  Cook's  dramatisations  of  the  stories  of 
old  sailors,  just  as  it  zvill  be  told  in  the  National  Broad- 
casting Com.pany  studios  in  New  York  the  night  of 
February  14th,  follows: 

ANNOUNCER: 

WE  are  now  ready  for  another  of  our  weekly  trips 
across  New  York  Harbor,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  old  Municipal  ferryboat  is  about  to  leave  her 
dock.  Off  in  the  night  the  lights  of  Manhattan  Isle 
sparkle  like  fairy  beacons  and  the  bay  itself  is  alive  with 
the  dancing  beams  of  harbor  craft.  Old  Captain  Jimmy 
Norton  is  on  deck  again,  attending  the  small  duties  that 
keep  him  near  his  beloved  sea. 

(WHISTLE  OF  FERRYBOAT  BLOWS  TWICE) 
The  time  for  departure  has  arrived.     Hurry  and  don't 
miss  the  boat,  or  you  may  miss  Captain  Jimmy  and  an- 
other of  his  true  stories  of  adventure. 
VOICE:  "All  Aboard" 
(Ferryboat  pulls  out) — winches — deck  gates — rush  of  autos  and 
trucks — tinkle  of  bells — engine — water — boat  leaves. 

JOE:   Is  that  you,  Capt.  Jimmy  Norton? 

CAPT.  J.:   Aye— it's  me.   Hello,  Joe. 

J  OE :   I  didn't  know  you,  all  dressed  up ! 

CAPT.  J. :  Yes,  sir — a  new  suit — present  from  my  daughter-  and 
<ny  son-in-law.  Look  all  right  ? 

JOE:    It  sure  does. 

MUSIC  STARTS 

CAPT.  J. :   S'posed  to  be  the  latest  style  ...  see  the  pockets  ? 

JOE:  Yes — fits  you  fine.  Did  you  have  a  nice  visit  down  at 
New.  Bedford  last  week? 

CAPT.  JOE:  Aye — I  al'ays  have  a  nice  visit,  Joe.  It's  the  one 
thing  I  got  to  look  forrard  to  in  my  old  age.  Folks  was  all  well — 
little  Jimmy  gettin'  to  be  a  great  big  feller.  Good  cruise,  too — 
only  thing  spoiled  it  was  the  rain. 

JOE:   Yes — Capt.  Barlow  said  it  came  down  in  bucketfuls. 

CAPT.  J. :   I  never  see  it  rain  so  hard  bef ore — but  once. 

JOE:  When  was  that,  Capt.? 

CAPT.  J. :  Aye — when  was  it,  son  ?  Thirty  years  or  more 
ago — down  below  the  line.  'Twas  the  only  time  I  ever  sailed  as 
mate  of  a  steamer.  And  it  came  near  bein'  the  last  time  I  ever 
sailed  as  a  mate  of  anything. 

JOE:    South  of  the  equator,  eh? 

CAPT.  J. :  Aye — in  Callao,  lad — to  be  exact — down  on  the  west 
coast  o'  South  America. 

BELL  BUOY 
STEAMER  WHISTLE  IN  DISTANCE 

CAPT.  J.:  There's  a  small  island,  'bout  twenty  miles  off  the 
coast  o'  Peru,  with  a  single  gravestone  on  it — made  of  a  steel  buoy. 
Probably  still  standin'  there. 

JOE:  A  steel  buoy — ?  Go  ahead,  Capt. — tell  the  story — how  did 
you  happen  to  be  there? 

CAPT.  J.:    It's  a  long  story,  lad.    We'd  been  shipwrecked — 


Youndin'  the  Horn — and  a  square-rigger  picked  us  up  and  brought 
us  to  Callao. 

I  wanted  to  get  on  to  Panama — figgered  I  could  cross  the  Isthmus 
and  find  a  freighter  bound  for  N'Orleans.  'Twas  then  I  signed 
on  with  this  steamer — and  met  up  with  the  loneliest  white  man  I 
ever  knew. 

JOE:   Who  was  he,  Capt.? 

CAPT.  J. :  His  name  was  Wilson — Cap'n  Bartley  Wilson — 
master  o'  the  City  o'  Callao.  His  vessel  was  a  small  single-funnel 
boat  that  had  been  fixed  up  with  cabin  quarters  and  was  about 
as  seaworthy  as  a  melon  rind.  They  had  one  other  boat  workin' 
between  Callao  and  Guayaquil.  The  line  was  British,  as  I  recollect, 
but  it  had  been  goin'  to  rot  and  there  was  evil  talk  o'  mismanage- 
ment and  worse. 

WHISTLE  OF  TUGBOAT 

Anyhow,  I  was  set  on  gettin'  north,  so  I  went  to  see  this  Cap'n 
Wilson. 

JOE:  What  sort  of  man  was  he? 

CAPT.  J.:'  He  was  a  white  man — gone  native,  if  ye  know  what 
that  means.  The  tropics  had  got  him.  Must  of  been  a  big,  fine- 
lookin'  feller  once — but  his  flesh  was  hangin'  loose  on  him — his 
white  alpaca  greasy  and  dirty — and  he  was  half  drunk  most  ©'  the 
time.  I  found  him  in  the  dusty  office  of  the  Line — down  on  the 
quays.  I  remember,  there  was  a  long  flight  o'  creaky  wooden  stairs 
and — spite  o'  the  heat — the  door  was  closed. 

STOP  FERRYBOAT  NOISES 
KNOCK  ON  DOOR 

CAPT.  W. :  (In  a  drunken  voice.)'  (He  is  an  Englishman,  but 
the  polish,  has  been  taken  off  his  enunciation  by  long  years  in  foreign 
climes.) 

GOME  in— 
NORTON:     Cap'n  Wilson—? 

CAPT.  W. :  .  Aye— that's  me. 

NORTON :  My  name's  Norton — mate  o'  the  Lewellyn.  I'd  like 
to  sign  on  with  the  City  o'  Callao  for  the  run  to  Guayaquil. 

CAPT.  W. :  Sit  down — Mr.  Norton — sit  down  and — have  a 
drink.  It's  not  often  I  have  an  English-speaking  visitor — visitors 
of  any  kind,  for  that  matter.  Lewellyn  was  wrecked,  so  they  tell  me. 

NORTON:  Aye,  sir — lost  her  masts  and  was  salvaged  by  the 
Boston  Star. 

CAPT.  W. :  Yes — so  I  understand.  Foolish — payin'  salvage 
money,  you  know.   Have  another  drink — cool  ye  off. 

WIRELESS  SOUNDS  FROM  INNER  ROOM 

Ahem !  So  ye  want  to  sign  on  for  Guayaquil,  eh?  What  do  you 
know  about  steam-shipping? 

NORTON:  Not  a  thing — but  I  thought  ye  could  use  an  able 
hand  aboard — passin'  coal,  maybe. 

CAPT.  W. :  Well,  now — maybe  I  could — maybe  so.  I've  got 
no  more  than  a  turret  crew  as  it  is.  I'll  take  ye  on  as  second  mate, 
Air.  Norton. 

NORTON:    (Surprised)  Second  mate,  sir? 

CAPT.  W. :  Why  not?  You  can  follow  the  instructions  of  n 
first  mate,  Mr.  Valdez — stand  by  the  wheel — entertain  the  pa . 
engers  and,  I  presume,  if  necessary — you  can  launch  the  life-boat 

NORTON:    Yes,  sir. 

CAPT.  W. :  We  have  patent  davits — latest  thing  from  Liverpoc 
— ropes  run  double  in  the  blocks — but  you'll  soon  learn  to  manage 
'em. 

NORTON :  I  reckon  I  can.  But  I  hope  you're  not  figgerin'  on 
usin'  the  boats,  Cap'n. 

CAPT.  W. :  Well — best  to  be  prepared,  Mr.  er. .  that's  my  motto. 
Six  stirrups  of  rum  and  you  can  face  the  devil.  You  see,  the  City 
of  Callao  isn't  as  seaworthy  as  she  was  once — even  with  a  good 
ballast — and  we're  sailing  light  this  time — all  ;he  weight  above 
decks.  Maybe  ye  know  the  story  of  the  blind  Clyde  merchantman 
— but  you  wouldn't,  bein'  a  Yankee.  Well — here's  health  to  ye! 

NORTON:    (Drinking)  Good  weather,  sir ! 

CAPT.   W. :     Don't— don't   hurry — meant  to   ask  you — to,    er. 


Captain  Wilson:    "Lord  help  me!    I  wasn't  figgerin'  on  a  storm,  Norton." 
Norton  (sternly):      "You  was  figgerin'  on  wreckin'  your  ship,  tho?" 


pardon  the  appearance  of  the  office. 

NORTON  :   It's  all  right. 

CAPT.  W. :  Unfortunately — it's  all  wrong,  Mr. —  Mr. —  what 
was  the  name  again? 

NORTON:  Norton. 

CAPT.  W. :  Aye — Norton.  Was  a  time  I  thought  the  Line 
would  amount  to  something — but  it's — we've  got  beyond  that,  by 
now.  Aye — got  beyond  a  lot  of  things — out  here  in  hell's  corner 
o'  nowhere  .  .  .   (laughs  gently).    And  maybe  that's  just  as  well. 

NORTON  :    It'd  never  suit  me — in  the  tropics,  sir. 

CAPT.  W. :  Aye— don't  I  know.  There  is  just  one  consolation 
— Mr.  Norton — just  one  consolation.  It's  called  casava.  (Clink 
of  glasses.) 

A  burning,  fiery  red taste  it — sweet  poison,  that  makes  ye 

forget,  easy— (smack  lips).  Ah!  .  .  .  forgot  a  thousand  leagues 
of  water — Piccadilly — and  the  green  downs  of  Surrey — summer 
sunshine  on  the  Thames — friends  and  family,  and  all  the  ancient, 
decent  things  ...  if  ye  understand? 

NORTON :  Aye — I  think  I  understand  .  .  .  When  do  we  sail, 
Cap'n? 

CAPT.  W. :  We'll  catch  high  tide  in  the  morning.  Report  to 
Mr.  Valdez  aboard  ship.  You  can  sign  your  papers  here — or  below 
stciirs. 

NORTON:     (Snappily)    Aye,  sir. 

CAPT.  W. :  Wait — wait — wait.  If  yc  must  salute — do  it  right. 
Stand  with  your  heels  together— and  bring  your  hand  up  square 
and  smart.  Aye — that's  better — more  in  the  Navy  tradition,  Mr. 
Norton. 

NORTON :  I'll  report  in  the  morning,  Cap'n  Wilson— and  thank 
ye  kindly  for  signin'  me  on. 

CAPT.  W. :  Don't  thank  me,  Norton.  Thank  the  mercenary  Lords 
of  Belshire.  (Laughs  cynically.)  The  Lords  o'  Belshire — and  His 
Majesty's  Navy.  Thank  a  drum-head  court  martial,  and  blind  jus- 
tice—and the  devil  himself!     (His  maudlin  laughter  fades  out.) 


FERRYBOAT  NOISES— Music— rondclay 

CAPT.  J. :  Well,  sir,  he  was  a  queer  'un — though  I  learned 
the  sense  of  his  maudlin'  'fore  I  got  through.  I  reported  aboard 
ship  the  followin'  mornin'.  The  first  mate,  Valdez,  was  a  lean, 
shifty-eyed  half  breed,  who  didn't  seem  to  care  much  whether  I 
learned  the  ropes  or  not.  There  was  about  forty  passengers  aboard 
— three  women,  one  of  'em  with  a  sick  child — and  a  feller  I  rec- 
ollect in  partickler,  named  Bartlett.  Bein'  about  the  only  one  who 
could  speak  English  Bartlett  and  me  got  sort  'o  chummy. 

JOE:    How  about  the  Captain? 

CAPT.  J.:  Cap'n  Wilson?  He  never  stuck  his  nose  out  o'  the 
cabin — took  his  meals  alone,  or  with  Valdez — and  was  drunk  most 
of  the  time,  I  reckon.  This  feller  Bartlett  was  a  square-rigged, 
well  set-up  man  in  his  forties — a  Limey  from  Liverpool — and  new 
to  the  tropics.  He'd  come  aboard  at  the  last  minute — transferred 
from  the  Rio  Mail  steamer — and  while  he  was  friendly  disposed, 
he  seemed  to  be  keeping  his  real  business  to  himself.  We  was  talkin' 
one  evenin'  in  the  bar — second  day  out.  There  was  a  light 
makin'  as  I  recollect. 

SEA  SOUNDS — Wind  and  waves,  modulated 
FOGHORN — Blowing  faintly  from  above  decks 

BARTLETT:      (He  speaks  concisely  with  an  English  accent. t 
Sit  down.  Mr.  Norton — if  you  have  a  minute. 
NORTON:    Howdy,  Mr.  Bartlett— didn't  see  ye  on  deck  today. 
MR.  B. :    No — the  roll  of  this  vessel  was  turning  my  stomach  a 
trifle — though  I   should  he  used  to  sailing  by  now.     ft  was  all  of 
four  months  ago  that  I  left  London. 

NORTON:    Ye  don't  travel  much  by  water.  I  take  it? 
MR.    B.:     Xo — I   seem   to  have  been   cut   out    for  a   landsman — 
though  my   father    followed   the  sea— and   I   had  an  older  brother 
who  was  in  the  navy. 

■  Continued  on  page  103) 
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Deadline  Hunting 

Famous  JVar  Correspondent  Scores 

of  His  Many  Thrilling  Adventures 


HE  IS  known  today  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  war  corre- 
spondents.    They  call  Floyd  Gibbons  the  man  of  a 
thousand  and  one  thrills.     Douglas  Fairbanks,  intro- 
ducing him,,  says,  "He  does  in  real  life  what  I  do  on 
the  screen." 

He  has  ridden  with  Pancho  Villa,  been  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  mid-Atlantic,  lost  an  eye  in  the  great  war,  crossed  the 
Sahara  by  camel,  covered  wars  and  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  even  now  is  planning  to  blaze  an  automobile  road — 
The  Western  Hemisphere  Trail — from  the  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  the  tip  of  Alaska. 

He  is  sought  after  by  lecture  groups  and  Radio  companies. 
He  is  the  author  of  three  books,  "And  They  Thought  We 
Wouldn't  Fight,"  "The  Red  Knight  of  Germany,"  and  the  just 
published  novel,  "The  Red  Napoleon." 

And  the  explanation  for  his  success  is  summed  up  in  just 
five,  words — "Every  human  being  an  adventure." 

As  he  puts  it,  "Life's  like  a  big  apartment  house  with  thou- 
sands of  rooms.  You  can  stay  in  your  own  little  room  and 
never  see  anything  more  than  its  four  walls.  Or  you  can 
wander  out  in  the  corridors  and  find  out  about  the  neighbors." 

I 

THE  other  day  I  had  an  interview  with  him  in  his  New 
York  apartment. 

"Interview"  is  such  a  formal  word,  and  anything  less  formal 
than  the  apartment  where  he  has  his  home  and  office  would 
be  hard  to  find.  He  himself,  for  instance.  Wrapped  in  a  bril- 
liant Chinese  bathrobe,  bright  yellow  Moorish  slippers  on  his 
feet — that  is  his  costume  for  this  morning — it  needs  only  the 
final  touch  of  the  white  patch  over  his  sightless  left  eye,  to 
give  him  the  air  of  a  benevolent  pirate  (if  pirates  ever  are 
benevolent). 

As  for  the  room — in  one  corner  the  secretary  is  madly  typ- 
ing. In  another,  the  telephone  is  almost  as  madly  ringing. 
"Yes,  Red  (that's  Sinclair  Lewis),  I'll  be  over  tonight."  "The 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Will  you  talk 
to  them?"  "Captain  Railey,  Mr.  Gibbons."  Captain  Railey  is 
the  backer  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Expedition. 

In  the  space  of  five  minutes  a  messenger  comes  in  with  a 
telegram.  A  bellboy  delivers  a  large  envelope  filled  with  news- 
paper clippings,  the  secretary  leaving  her  typing  long  enough 
to  sort  them  in  three  piles — those  on  "The  Red  Napoleon," 
those  on  the  Radio  talks,  those  on  the  South  American  trip. 
A  man  staggers  in,  literally  staggers,  under  a  great  package 
containing  2,500  sheets  of  paper  and  envelopes — stationery  to 
answer  fan  mail.  The  maid  comes  to  clean  up  the  room  and 
is  told  to  come  back  later.  A  waiter  enters  with  a  cup  of 
breakfast  coffee,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  one  o'clock. 

By  the  fireplace  are  two  padlocked  tin  boxes  holding  photo- 
graphs and  movie  reels  of  the  trip  across  the  Sahara.  On  the 
table  is  a  great  sheaf  of  fan  mail.  On  the  chairs  are  stacks  of 
"The  Red  Napoleon,"  waiting  to  be  autographed.  On  the 
davenport  are  great  piles  of  newspapers.  As  I  start  to  sit 
down  on  these  newspapers — there  actually  being  no  other 
place  for  me  to  sit — Mr.  Gibbons  gives  a  yell  and  rescues  from 
beneath  me  and  from  beneath  the  papers,  his  prize  possession, 
a  large  illustration  from  "The  Red  Napoleon,"  the  one  in 
which  he  is  telling  "President  Smith"  and  his  cabinet  the  dan- 
gers of  a  red  invasion.  As  the  rescuer  of  the  picture  puts  it 
tenderly  on  the  mantlepiece,  the  secretary  comes  over  and 
slides  the  newspapers,  the  telephone  books,  and  her  umbrella 
to  the  floor.    There  is  a  place  for  me  to  sit  down. 

Excusing  himself  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Gibbons  continues  to 
run  his  one  bright  blue  eye  over  a  manuscript,  and'  alternately 
sips  coffee  and  dictates  his  next  week's  Radio  speech. 

WITH  that  patch  over  his  eye,  in  that  many  colored  bath- 
robe, with  those  bright  yellow  Moorish  slippers,  he  really 
does  look  like  a  pirate.  All  he  needs  is  for  that  bathrobe  to  be 
tucked  up  around  his  knees,  a  scarlet  scarf  wound  around  his 
sandy  hair,  ear  rings  in  his  ears,  a  knife  stuck  in  his  belt,  and 
he  could  well  be  one  of  those  jovial  buccaneers  of  long  ago, 
one  who  would  cheerfully  rob  you  of  your  jewels  but  leave 
you  enough  money  for  carfare. 

As  you  sit  there  you  are  conscious  of  a  liking  and  an  interest 
for  the  man,  but  more  than  that,  as  you  get  between  coffee 
gulps  and  dictating,  a  stray  smile  and  a  glance  from  that  eye 
of  his,  you  are  conscious  that  he  likes  and  is  interested  in  you 


By  Rose  Marie 


— that  if  you  aren't  careful,  pretty  soon  he'll  be  asking  all  the 
questions  and  you'll  be  doing  the  answering,  instead  of  vice 
versa. 

THERE  it  is.  Floyd  Gibbons  likes  people — all  people,  of 
every  sort  of  color,  race,  belief.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
it's  a  witch  doctor  down  in  the  Congo,  or  a  soviet  leader  in 
Russia,  or  a  little  Moorish  bootblack  in  Fez,  or  even  someone 
as  unexciting  as  a  girl  reporter,  he  has  for  them  all  a  sympathy 
and  about  all  of  them  an  insatiable  curiosity. 

That  is  the  secret  of  his  amazingly  vivid  writing.  He  knows 
that  in  the  last  analysis  events  dissolve  themselves  into  their 
effects  on  people.  Therefore  he  makes  events  in  far  off  places 
seem  real  to  his  readers,  or  for  that  matter,  to  his  listeners, 
by  making  the  people  in  them  real.  He  knows  that  a  thousand 
dead  Riffs  in  Morocco  are  of  less  concern  to  you  than  the  next 
door  neighbor's  broken  leg.    So  he  takes  one  individual  Riff 
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tribesman,  makes  you  understand  why  he  fights,  why  he  dies, 
and  immediately  the  other  thousand  deaths  become  compre- 
hensible. 

'•'You  want  to  know  about  me?    Well,  wait  a  minute." 

He  goes  into  the  other  room,  comes  back  with  an  armful  of 
brown  paper  envelopes,  dumps  them  down  beside  me  on  the 
davenport. 

"There.  Those  are  my  'morgue'  clippings  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  I  bullied  the  file  clerk  into  letting  me  have  them 
while  I  was  doing  these  Radio  talks.  Read  those  and  you'll 
know  more  about  me  than  I  do  about  myself." 

I  read  them.  As  their  author  strides  up  and  down  the  room 
dictating,  as  the  typewriter  clicks,  and  the  telephone  rings,  I 
get  from  the  clippings  in  those  brown  paper  envelopes  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  a  life  adventure — packed  as  perhaps  few  men's 
lives  have  been. 


A 


ND  in  that  incredible  amount  of  writing  (how  words  pile 
up  in  fifteen  years  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 


a  day)  I  am  conscious  of  many  things — of  a  memory  photo- 
graphic in  the  accuracy  of  its  recording,  of  an  ability  for  writ- 
ing which  often  passes  fine  reporting  into  literature,  of  an 
endurance,  of  a  matter-of-fact  courage,  of  an  initiative  which 
makes  him  ready  not  only  to  open  his  door  to  opportunity's 
knock  but  to  rush  out  and  drag  in  that  elusive  lady  by  the  hair 
of  her  head.  But,  above  all,  I  am  aware  of  that  sympathy  for, 
that  insatiable  curiosity  about  people. 

I  look  in  the  envelope  marked  "1915."  The  clippings  are 
from  Mexico.  Gibbons  is  with  Pancho  Villa.  It  is  at  his  own 
initiative  that  he  is  there.  He  had  been  sent  down  to  cover 
the  Johnson-Willard  fight.  When  the  fight  did  not  take  place, 
instead  of  getting  on  the  train  and  going  home,  he  wired  for 
permission  to  find  Villa.  Now  Sefior  Pancho  had  promised 
death  to  all  Gringos  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  But  before 
he  realized  just  what  was  happening,  the  correspondent  had 
arrived  in  his  camp,  had  got  into  his  good  graces,  had  attached 
a  box  car  to  his  special  train.  In  that  envelope  were  first  hand 
accounts  of  a  bandit's  home  life,  of  battles,  lootings,  execu- 
tions. But  also  there  are  the  human  interest  stories  of  the 
serape-wrapped  soldados  watching  a  cock  fight,  of  the 
soldaderas,  the  women  who  follow  the  men  into  battle, 
cooking  their  pots  of  beans  on  the  top  of  freight  cars, 
of  that  young  aviator  and  soldier  of  fortune,  Mickey 
McGuire,  the  "Wild  Irish  Rose  of  the  Sky." 

Nineteen  Sixteen.  Clippings  from  Mexico  again,  this 
time  from  the  Pershing  expedition  in  pursuit  of  Villa. 
Clippings  from  the  Texas  border  where  Gibbons  sur- 
veys the  mobilization  of  the  national  guard  and  exposes 
its  terrible  inefficiency  and  unpreparedness.  "A  man, 
sick  with  pneumonia,  lying  on  wet  ground,  a  four  inch 
ridge  of  earth  all  that  holds  the  water  back  from  him. 

THE  fat  envelope  of  1917.  I  hold  in  my  hands  that 
paper  of  February  27,  with  its  two-inch  banner  head- 
line, "How  the  Laconia  Sank,"  and  devour 
the  columns  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
newspaper  stories. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  forgotten  how 
Gibbons   happened   to   be  on   the   torpedoed 
liner.     It   was,  as   I    have   said,    February  of 
1917.     Following    Germany's    announcement 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  the  United 
States    had   broken    off   diplomatic    relations 
with  the  Central   Powers.  Gibbons  was  be- 
ing sent  to  London  to  be  nearer  the  source 
of    news.     His    paper    arranged    a    passage 
for  him  on  the  boat  that  was  carrying 
home  the  German  ambassador  and  which 
would  have  a  safe  conduct  through  the 
submarine  zone.     But  Gibbons  cancelled 
that  passage  and  took  a  berth   on  the 
"Laconia,"  a  British  vessel  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  war  supplies.  He  had  a 
"hunch"  that  it  was  going  to  be  torpedoed. 
The  "hunch"  is  correct.   Two  hundred 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  the  ship 
is   torpedoed   by   a   German    submarine. 
Hut   to   let   the   clippings   tell   the   story. 
It  is  the  night  of  February  86,    In  the 
"Laconia"   lounge   passengers   are   con- 
sidering   the    possibilities    of    being    hit. 
An  Englishman  says  there  is  about  one 
chance  in  a   thousand.    Another   puts   it 
at  one  chance  in  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
They    didn't    know    how    stories    had    a 
habit  of  "breaking"  for  Gibbous  or  they 
wouldn't   have  been  so  optimistic.    For 
just   at  that   moment   a    dull  jar   shake-; 
the  ship  is  if  she  had  slid  gently  against 
the  pilings  of  a  pier.    Only,  of  course. 
there  isn't   any  pier  in  mid-ocean.    The 
"Laconia"  bail   been  torpedoed. 

For  six  hours  the  little  life  boats  drift 

about  in  the  sea  before  a  British  patrol 

ship    finds    them    and    takes    them    into 

Queeqstown.   Thirty  minutes  alter  land- 

( Continued  on  page  S7") 


Gibbons    consults 

Touareg  guide  on 

Sahara  desert. 


Sweeter  than  sweet — Max 
Dolin,  musical  director  NBC 
Pacific  Coast  division,  has 
to  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
music  and  his  mouth  closed 
to  avoid  taking  a  bite  out  of 
this  violin,  made  of  pure 
sugar  except  for  neck  and 
chin   rest. 


Lydia   Lee,    WENR   Little   Blue   Bird, 
takes  Radio  Digest  to  the  mike  and 
tells    listeners    what's    inside 
the  covers. 


Eight  years  old  and 
fairly  bursting  with  IT 
is  little  Betty  Leeland 
at  WDGY,  Minneapolis. 
What  will  she  be  in 
1939?  She  puts  all  the 
sparkle  into  the  chil- 
dren's hour  every 
Wednesday. 
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Lucky  prefers  the 
Backyard  Broad- 
cast system,  but 
he's  happy  with 
Charlotte  Bemis, 
RKO. 


Sir  Harry  Lauder  is 
never  averse  to  picking 
up  a  few  extra  nickels 
at  broadcasting  when 
he  conies  to  America. 
This  is  the  $20,000 
smile  earned  at  the 
NBC  studios  in  San 
Francisco  when  he  sang 
his  popular  Scotch  bal- 
lads over  the  networks. 
Aye,  d'na  ask  aboot  the 

Scotch    stick 'tis    na 

nozzle  at  the  end ! 


Mountain  mock- 
ing birds  are 
Dixie  and  Peggy 
who  carol  at 
KDYL,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Real 
names:  Mrs. 
Dixie  Penrose 
Lloyd  and  Miss 
Peggy  Driscoll. 


The  Sandma  ri's  Little 
Helper  is  wee  Patsy  Britten, 
who  comes  to  the  children 
of  the  Northwest  over  KOL, 
Seattle,  just  in  time  to  help 
them  over  the  bridge  to  Slum- 
berland. 


These  bashful 
boys  arc  Louie 
and  Gus  of  the 
So  h  racier  town 
band,  NBC.  Gus 
is  crackin'  a 
good  one  with 
aid  of  his 
thumb. 
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From  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  to  the  tip  of  her 
chin  artistic  ability  pro- 
claims itself  in  this  charm- 
ing pose  of  Cecil  De  Hor- 
vath,  guest  artist  at  the 
NBC   Baldwin. 


This  puzzle  picture  shows 
Frances  Alda,  prima  donna 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  and  her 
two  dogs  at  her  country  es- 
tate. Find  the  other  dog. 
You  will  recall  Mme.  Alda 
with  the  Atwater-Kent  pro- 
gram. 


— NmT 


Rembrandt  might  have  posed  this 
excellent  portrait  of  Katherine 
Tift-Jones,  daughter  of  the  Old 
South,  and  creator  of  the  Negro 
character    Calliope. 


When  Ben  Weaver  puts 
on  his  high  hat  at 
WHAM,  Rochester,  it's 
time  for  the  Friday 
night  minstrel  show. 
Ben  has  to  keep  the 
dark  gent  at  the  right 
back  from  the  micro- 
phone because  the  high 
frequency  necktie  has 
a  blasting  effect  on  the 
listener. 
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It's  June  in  Los  Angeles — or  maybe 
April — where  Dudley  Chambers  and 
his  KNX  Rounders  waft  their  voices 
to  the  balmy  breeze  and  make  the 
chattering  folks  "back  East"  think  of 
palms    and   flowering   gardens. 
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This  is  the  lady  who  makes  you 
cry  when  you  listen  to  the  Johnson 
and  Johnson  musical  melodramas 
on  Tuesday  evenings  over  the  NBC. 
She  is  Joyce  Meredith,  who  takes 
the  part  of  the  heroine. 


Lady  listeners  have  severe 
palpitations  when  this  hand- 
some Spaniard  sings  to  them 
over  KFI,  Los  Angeles.  Felipe 
Delgado  with  his  lyric  bari- 
tone voice  is  featured  with 
the  Los  Caballeros  orchestra. 


"Oh  Romeo,  why  art  thou 
Romeo?"  sighed  the  beau- 
tiful Juliet,  impersonated 
by  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  and 
Romeo  by  Donald  Cameron 
from  WABC,  New  York, 
over  the  Columbia  Broad- 


casting System. 


Cold  classical  numbers 
are  all  very  well  as  a 
general  thing  for  the 
Ritz  quartet  at  the  CBS, 
but  when  you  want  to 
hear  real  harmony  'with 
plenty  of  volume  pass 
out  the  Barber  Shop 
Ballad  books.  'Tis  a 
pleasure. 


"Have  you  a  word  or  two  for  the  chil- 
dren?" asked  the  polite  KGO  Radio 
reporter  as  he  moved  a  mike  close  to 
Little  Eva,  the  vaudeville  elephant. 
She  certainly  did.  Rearing  her  trunk 
in  the  air  she  remarked,  "OOGhkltz  ! 
WOOSHIJGRROL!"  Several  clocks 
and  dishes  were  tumbled  to  the  floor  in 
Colorado  and  Iowa. 


UO 


Matrimony  and  Alimony  a  la 


Q  E  R  T  R  U  D  E 

divorcing  a  Husband  in  Order  to  Keep  from  Losing  Him  Is 

too  Much  for  Harry,  but  It  Seems  to  Work 


She  was  one  swell  dame.     She'd  entered  the  building  with  Victor  about  midnight,  and  hadn't  come  out.      The  lights 
had  burned  brightly  in  Victor's   apartment,   and  then  darkness.  The  girl  was  still  there. 
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By  Salisbury  ^ield 

GERTRUDE  is  an  exceedingly  peppy,  modern  young 
woman.  When  her  brother  Harry  inherits  a  million 
he  determines  to  make  a  lady  out  of  Gert,  giving 
her  anything  she  wants,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  hus- 
band. After  buying  the  prospect  a  divorce  Brother  Harry 
starts  around  the  world. 

By  the  time  he  returns  to  the  happy  couple  Gertrude  has 
found  marriage  a  mirage,  and  Harry  again  foots  the  bills. 
But  he  is  sympathetic  when  Victor  gets  thrown  out  of  his 
happy  home,  his  clothes  flying  after.  Of  course  the  fact 
that  Little  Harry  has  red  hair,  while  neither  Gert  nor  Victor 
have  the  slightest  evidence  of  such  a  tinge,  complicates 
matters. 

But  when  Gert  finds  Victor  in  another  woman's  arms,  she 
decides  that  enough  is  too  much.  Since  Harry  is  to  blame 
for  the  discovery,  he  decides  to  make  a  surprise  visit  on  the 
boy  and  finds  that  Gert's  husband  is  really  blameless.  Gert, 
however,  insists  that  the  only  way  she  can  ever  be  happy 
and  win  Victor  back  again  is  to  divorce  him.  So  Harry 
with  a  sigh  decides  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water  and  sets 
out  to  give  Gert  what  she  wants., 

CHAPTER  XI 

IT'S  FUNNY  how  hard  people  will  work  to  keep  a  couple 
together.  They  do  things  much  better  at  the  Zoo.  There, 
at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  they  put  them  in  separate  cages. 

I'm  frank  to  admit  I  did  my  best  to  talk  Gert  out  of  this 
mad  idea  of  hers. 

"You  may  know  what  you're  doing,"  I  said,  "but  divorcing 
your  husband,  in  order  not  to  lose  him,  is  too  deep  for  me." 

"That,"  said  Gert,  "is  because  you're  a  man.  Any  woman 
would  understand." 

"Very  likely,"  I  said.    "But  I'm  as  much  in  the  fog  as  ever." 

And  I  was.  For  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  Gert's  formula 
ran  as  follows:  she'd  married  Victor  and  lost  him;  if  she 
hadn't  married  him  she  wouldn't  have  lost  him;  so  now  all 
she  had  to  do  was  to  lose  him  all  over  again,  and  everything 
would  be  high,  wide  and  handsome. 

When  in  doubt,  let  Nature  take  its  course — it  will  anyway. 
So  instead  of  puzzling  my  bean  further,  I  rang  up  Jack  Par- 
kinson, my  lawyer.  And  next  morning  I  went  to  call,  by 
appointment,  on  Mr.  Herman  Silverstein. 

Mr.  Silverstein  turned  out  to  be  a  cagy  bird,  with  the  beak 
of  an  eagle,  and  kind,  tired  eyes. 

"Mr.  Parkinson  has  spoken  to  me  about  you," 
he  said.  * 

"And  to  me  about  you,"  I  replied.  "He  says 
you're  the  best  in  the  business.  I'm  here  on  my 
sister's  behalf;   she  wants   a  divorce." 

"Why?" 

"I'm  blessed  if  I  know.  But  she  certainly 
wants  it,  and  she  generally  gets  what  she  wants." 

Then,  after  explaining  the  situation  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  added: 

"Though  in  Dutch  with  my  sister,  my  brother- 
in-law  is  a  pretty  good  egg.  He's  more  genteel 
than  most  song  writers — and  also  more  Gentile. 
So  don't  be  toe  hard  on  him." 

"I  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Silverstein,  "your  sister 
would  like  to  get  her  divorce  on  the  grounds  of 
desertion." 

"Why  not?"  I  replied.  "Her  husband  has  cer- 
tainly left  her." 

"Unfortunately,  in  the  law,  the  husband's  resi- 
dence is  the  family  domicile.  If  we  were  to 
write  his  wife  a  letter  asking  her  to  join  him 
there,  and  she  refused,  she  wouldn't  have  a  leg 
to  stand  on.  You're  sure  there  isn't  another 
woman?" 

"Not  unless  he's  a  fast  worker.  He  only  left  home  last 
night." 

"Then,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  easier  for  the  husband  to 
get  the  divorce.     Would  your  sister  object  to  that?" 

"I  don't  think  so.     But  I'm  sure  my  brother-in-law  would." 

"Well,  you  might  ask  him.  In  the  meantime  please  tell  your 
sister  she  can  have  any  kind  of  divorce  she  wants." 

"But  suppose  you  lack  evidence?" 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow.  Why  should  one  lack  evidence 
in  a  great  manufacturing  city  like  this?" 

He  picked  up  the  desk  'phone. 

"Send  in  Smith,"  he  said. 

IN  THE  matter  of  looks  Smith  did  little  credit  to  the  illus- 
trious name  he  bore — a  sallow,  gloomy  man,  with  a  decided 
cast  in  his  left  eye.  An  ideal  eye  for  his  job,  by  the  way,  for 
when  he  was  looking  at  you,  he  apparently  wasn't.  Smith,  it 
seemed,  was  the  office  bloodhound.  When  I  left  Mr.  Silver- 
stein, he  accompanied  me. 
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"Just  show  me  where  the  guy  lives,"  he  said.  "I'll  do  the 
rest." 

"Look  here!"  I  said.  "And  this  goes  for  your  boss,  too.  If 
I  catch  you  trying  to  frame  my  brother-in-law,  you'll  wish 
you'd  never  been  born.     Fun's  fun,  and  fair's  fair.     Get  me?" 

Smith  looked  at  me,  or  I  think  he  looked  at  me,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  looking  elsewhere — Smith  looked  at  me,  and 
sighed. 

"I  gotcha,"  he  said. 

Victor  greeted  me  like  a  long  lost  brother.  But  when  I'd 
explained  my  errand,  he  was  not  so  cordial. 

"I'll  not  do  it!"  he  declared.  "I'd  look  fine,  wouldn't  I, 
divorcing  Gert?  But  thanks  for  the  tip.  I'll  write  her  a  letter 
at  once — and  keep  a  copy.  I'll  have  it  registered,  too.  Then, 
if  she  gets  funny,  I  can  prove  I've  asked  her  to  come  and  live 
here." 

"But  Gert  wants  a  divorce,"  I  said.  "Aren't  you  man  enough 
to  give  it  to  her?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Victor.  "Besides,  how  do  I  know  she 
really  wants  one?" 

"If  that's  all  that's  bothering  you,  ring  her  up." 

"I  did.     She  wouldn't  talk  to  me." 

"I  can  arrange  that,"  I  said. 

So  I  got  Gert  on  the  'phone,  told  her  what  was  expected 
of  her,  then  handed  the  receiver  to  Victor. 

If  I'm  any  judge,  there  was  very  little  love  and  affection  in 
the  conversation  that  followed.  And  I  gathered,  from  the 
way  he  slammed  the  receiver  on  the  hook,  that  Victor  was  thor- 
oughly upset. 

He  was. 

"Get  out  of  here!"  he  said. 

"But  Victor,  old  man,  I'm  not  to  blame." 

"You  are.    Maybe  you  mean  well,  Harry,  but  ever  since  you 


mith!"    I 
eard    me 
in  j   the 
street    on    the    run. 
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came  to  live  with  u&  you've  taken  sides  with  Gert.  I  had 
her  buffaloed  till  you  showed  up;  and  I'd  have  straightened 
her  out  this  time,  if  you  hadn't  butted  in.  Just  because  you 
got  a  million  dollars  you  think  you're  God  Almighty.    Get  out!" 

Well,  there  you  are!  Though  I'd  be  the  last  to  call  Victor 
a  worm,  he  certainly  had  turned.  He'd  bit  the  hand  that  fed 
him,  too.  But  I  was  far  from  blaming  him.  Perhaps  I  had 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Wiggins  family.  Of  course  I 
had.     I  remembered  now. 

I  was  only  a  kid  in  short  pants  at  the  time.  But  the  second 
day  after  my  mother's  brother  came  to  visit  us,  my  father  took 
me  down  behind  the  barn  and  said: 

"Listen,  Harry!  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'd  say  a  word 
against  your  ma.  But  if  you  ever  have  the  choice  of  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  an  in-law  or  an  outlaw — choose  the 
outlaw  every  time." 

CHAPTER  XII 

AS  I  LOOKED  back  on  the  long  day,  I  can't  say  I  was 
particularly  proud  of  myself.  I'd  started  the  divorce-mill 
grinding;  I'd  been  ordered  out  of  Victor's  flat  without 
even  remembering  to  return  the  key  he'd  given  me.  I'd  miss  the 
flat.  Hadn't  I,  only  recently,  staked  it  to  a 
case  of  gin? 

And  there  was  Victor.  I  was  sorry  for  Vic- 
tor;, he  loved  Gert  and  Gert,  according  to  her 
story,  loved  him.  Yet  here  she  was,  clamor- 
ing for  a  divorce.  It  didn't  add  up.  Nothing 
added  up  except  the  meter  on  the  taxi  that 
was  taking  me  towards  Hollywood — and  the 
empty  peg  on  the  hatrack  where  Victor's  hat 
no  longer  reposed. 

One  thing.  If  those  two  locoed  love  birds 
ever  did  stage  another  old  home  week,  I'd  not 
be  there  to  see  it.  In  olden  days  they  spoke 
in  parables.  Very  likely  the  snake  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  a  long,  long  visit  from  Adam's 
brother-in-law.  Damn  fool!  I  should  have 
realized  this  from  the  beginning,  and  set  up 
my  tent  elsewhere. 

At  any  rate,  I'd  rent  me  a  furnished  apart- 
ment, and  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice.  You  see  I  was  still  an  optimist  as 
regards  Victor  and  Gert.  They  were  both  up 
in  the  air  at  present,  but  what  goes  up  must 
come  down — even  in  Hollywood;  and  it  might 
still  be  arranged  so  that  they'd  light  in  each 
other's  arms.     Yes,   I   was   still   hopeful. 

But  I  didn't  tell  Gert  this.  Home  once  more, 
in  the  home  where  I  felt  no  longer  at  home, 
I  refused  to  tell  her  anything. 

"It's  been  a  hard  day,"  I  said.  "What  I  need 
is  the  firm  clasp  of  a  sister's  hand — and  a  cou- 
ple of  cocktails.     Get  busy." 

I'll  say  this  for  Gert:  she's  far  too  democratic 
not  to  be  a  good  mixer.  And  the  result  being 
even  beyond  my  expectations,  I  now  rewarded 
her  impatience  by  unrolling  before  her  the 
cyclorama  of  the  day. 

True,  she  was  more  startled  than  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  Victor  had  refused  to  divorce 
her. 

"Him?  Divorce  me?  I'd  like  to  see  him  try 
it,"  she  said. 

"You'll  probably  get  a  registered  letter  from 
him  tomorrow,  asking  you  to  join  him.  But 
that's  just  to  protect  himself.  Because  if  you 
do  join  him,  you  can't  get  your  divorce,  and  if 
you  don't  join  him  you  certainly  can't — not  for 
desertion." 

"Then  how  can  I  get  it?" 

"There's  only  one  way.  Poor  Victor  will 
have  to  misbehave." 

"Goodness!"  said  Gert.     "I  thought — " 

You  thought  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  say 
you  wanted  a  divorce,  and  Victor  would  give 
it  to  you.     Well,  he  won't." 

"He  would  if  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"Sure,  he  would.     But  he  isn't  a  gentleman." 

"He  is,  too.  You've  always  been  jealous  of 
him,  Harry,  because  he's  more  refined  than 
you  are." 

Can  you  beat  it?  My  own  sister!  And  Cul- 
ture  and  Refinement  my  middle  names. 

"Oh,  is  that  so?"  L  said.     "Well,  let  me  tell 
you,   when   it  comes  to  refinement,   I'm   there.' 
But  that  little  pack-rat  you  married  still  thinks 
it's  something  they  do  to   sugar  to  take  away  the  beet  taste. 
If  he's  so  darned  wonderful,  you'd  better  keep  him.     I'll  ring 
up  Silverstein  and  call  the  whole  thing  off." 

"Here!  Stop  it!"  said  Gert.  "I'd  look  fine,  wouldn't  I, 
quitting  the  first  day?  Besides,  I  didn't  mean  it.  You  are 
refined,  Harry,  and  you  got  a  heart  as  big  as  a  house." 


"I  certainly  have,  or  I  wouldn't  bother  with  a  wild  woman 
like  you.     Now  talk  sense." 

She  did.  And  in  the  end  we  decided  to  adopt  the  dear,  old- 
fashioned  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  So  Smith,  the  blood- 
hound, watched — and  Gert  waited. 

A  WEEK  passed.  The  registered  letter  arrived  and  was 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket.  Victor  rang  up  each  morn- 
ing to  inquire  about  little  Harry;  Smith  rang  up  each  evening 
to  report  he'd  nothing  to  report.  Gert  confessed  that  now 
Victor  was  gone  little  Harry  was  getting  to  be  a  drag  on  her. 

"What  do  you  say  we  hire  a  nurse  for  him?"  she  asked. 

"Good  idea,"  I  replied.     "Have  you  anyone  in  view?" 

"She's  in  the  kitchen  now." 

So  we  hired  a  Swiss.  Katrina  wasn't  beautiful;  she'd  ha-! 
srriallpox.  Some  people  do  not  care  for  dotted  Swiss — Litik- 
Harry,  however,  was  not  so  particular — he  adored  her. 

And  stilL  nothing  happened. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  I  said,  "it  begins  to  look  like  stale  mate." 

"Not  Victor,"  said  Gert.     "He's  full  of  pep." 

"That's  what  makes  it  so  annoying.  What's  the  use  of  havin.T 
an  erring  husband,  if  he  refuses  to  err.  Smith  reports,  except 
for  his  job,  he  goes  nowhere,  sees  nobody,  plays  the  piano." 


"STOP!"  It  came 
from  behind  me  like 
abullet.  I  turned. 
For  there,  in  bedroom 
slippers  and  a  pink 
kimono,  was  .  .  . 
Gert! 
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"To  hear  you  talk,  anybody'd  think  you  wanted  Victor  to 
do  wrong." 

"Why  wouldn't  I?  Do  you  realize  Smith  is  costing  me 
fifty  dollars  a  day?" 

"But  that's  terrible,  Harry!  If  I'd  known  he  cost  that  much 
I  wouldn't  have  let  you  hire  him — even  for  an  hour.  The  idea 
of  spending  all  that  money!  You  got  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
once.     Promise?" 

I  had  no  intention  of  getting  rid  of  Smith;  I  was  merely 
ashamed  of  having  told  Gert  how  much  he  cost.  Women 
shouldn't  be  bothered  with  such  things. (  Besides,  what's  money 
for,  if  not  to  buy  luxuries  for  those  you  love? 

Smith  certainly  was  a  luxury;  so  was  the  monthly  budget 
devoted  to  supporting  Victor's  ex-wife.  If  I  could  do  that 
much  for  Victor — .     But  Gert  was  waiting  for  my  answer. 

"Of  course  I'll  get  rid  of  Smith.    I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it," 


This  time  it  was  different — an  oil  well.  Or  it  would  have 
been  an  oil  well  if  it  had  contained  any.  Though  Tom 
Gallagher,  the  bird  who'd  got  me  into  it,  insisted  it  was 
practically  a  gusher,  and  all  we  had  to  do  to  make  it  so  was 
to  go  down  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  more. 

"It's  a  cinch,"   he  said.     "And  you  being  the   only   stock- 
holder among  us  that's  got  more  than  a  thin  dime,  it's  up  to 
you,   Harry,   old   sport,  to   put   up   the   dough." 
I   liked   Tom — but  not  to  that  extent. 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  said.  "We're  already  down  three  thou- 
sand feet.  If  I  have  to  spend  my  money  on  a  trip  to  China, 
I'd  rather  take  a  boat." 

"Well,   will   you   do   this    for   me?      Will   you    run    up   there 
and  look  things  over?" 
"Yes,  I'll  do  that,"  I  said. 

For   it  couldn't   do  any   harm   to  look,   even   if  all   one  saw 
was  an  empty  hole.   So    I   called  up   Silverstein's   office,   leav- 
ing   word    where    I'd    be,    then 
hustled   out   to   Hollywood. 

"Hullo!"  said  Gert.  "What 
3rou  doing  home  this  time  of 
day?" 

"Came  home  to  pack  a  bag," 
I  replied.  "Tom  Gallagher  and 
I  are  going  up  to  look  at  what 
he  calls  an  oil  well.  I  won't  be 
home  till  late  tomorrow  aft- 
ernoon, and  probably  not  then." 
"All  right,"  said  Gert,  "I'll 
expect  you  when  I  see  you. 
Good  luck." 


I  said. 

As  I  look  back,  it  must  have  been 
about  now  that  Victor  wrote  his  famous 
song  I  WANTA  GO  HOME.  That  it 
afterwards  swept  the  country  like  a 
plague  was  hardly  due  to  its  words, 
though  this  time  he  wrote  them,  too: 

I  haven't  been  home  since  this  morning 
at  ten; 
I  wanta  go  home. 
I  said:  I  will  stay  just  a  minute,  and  then 

I  wanta  go  home. 
The  food  is  delicious,  the  wine  is  on  ice, 
The  ladies  are  lovely,  the  music  is  nice — 
But  in  spite   of  -each  beautiful  face  that 

I  see, 
There's   only   one   place   and   one   pillow 
for  me. 
I  wanta  go  home. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

PEOPLE  will  tell  you  this  is  so,  and 
that  is  so;  they'll  point  out  Truth 
where  she  isn't,  and  fail  to  see  her  where 
she  is.  But  you  can  put  this  down  as 
gospel:  nobody  ever  had  a  million  dol- 
lars without  somebody  trying  to  take  it 
away  from  him.  The  local  fisherman  be- 
gan on  me  before  I'd  been  in  Hollywood 
a  week.  And  occasionally  when  the  bait 
looked  very  attractive,  I'd  been  known 
to  bite.  But  up  to  this  time  I'd  never 
been  really  hooked. 


So  I  joined  Tom  in   his 

roadster.      It   was    already 

M  two  o'clock  and  we  hoped 

to  make   Ventura  by  four. 

I've   wired   to   the    hotel 

for  rooms,"  said  Tom,  "and 

there  are  a  couple  of  big 

oil  men  I  want  you  to  meet.    They'll  tell  you  we've 

got  a  cinch." 

"Very  likely,"  I  said.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  cinches 
myself — but  they  won-  all  on  saddles.     Let's  go!" 

The  important  thing  about  Ventura  is  that  by 
traveling  thirty  miles  further  you  get  to  Santa 
Barbara.  IF  YOU  LIKE  CALIFORNIA  YOU'LL 
LOVE  SANTA  BARBARA.  That's  their  motto, 
and,  believe  me,  it's  the  truth.  Rich  or  broke,  I'm 
going  there  to  live  some   day. 

In    the    meantime,    what    about    'his    wildcat   of 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Craig  Kennedy  Nears  End  of  Murderous  Trail 


G7he  Gigolo  Mystery 


<r\TEJV  CLUES  Bring  Kennedy  Within  a  Step  of  Finding 
^  Lola  Langhorne' s  Murderers  as  Judy  and  Don  the  Dude 
Round  Up  Ev  Barr  and  Smith 
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By  Arthur  B.  Reeve 


IND  Captain  Ryder  Smith  and  you'll  find  the  man 
who  can  tell  you  who  killed  Lola  Langhorne,"  de- 
clared Craig  Kennedy,  the  famous  detective,  after 
all  the  circumstances  had  been  pieced  together  per- 
taining to  that  unfortunate  young  woman's  death  aboard 
the  Gigolo. 

Captain  McNaught  of  the  revenue  service  agreed  with  this 
deduction,  as  did  Walter  Jameson,  the  newspaper  reporter 
who  had  been  with  the  two  men  at  the  discovery  of  the  girl's 
body,  lopped  over  a  chair  before  a  small  dining  table  on 
the  deserted  yacht. 

They  had  found  that  Lola  was  one  of  a  group — part  profes- 
sionals, part  amateurs — organized  to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  liquor 
from  Nassau  for  surreptitious  disposal  of  thirsty  New  Yorkers. 
Conspicuous  in  this  group  was  Eversley  Barr  and  Don  the 
Dude.  Little  Judy  Hancock,  in  her  seventeen  years  of 
sophistication  as  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  banker,  had 
been  drawn  into  it  because  she  liked  Ev  Barr,  and  it  was 
Ev  Barr  who  wanted  to  use  her  Radio  and  Long  Island  land- 
ing facilities  to  bring  the  liquor  ashore. 

Where  there  are  sporty  young  men  with  plenty  of  money 
there  are  sporty  young  women,  so  Barr  and  Don  the  Dude 
had  their  feminine  circle  of  admirers.  It  may  have  been 
that  Lola  Langhorne  had  incurred  the  jealous  hatred  of  Trixie 
Dare  and  Mazie  Mellish,  but  there  was  nothing  tangible  to 
show  that  they  had  had  a  part  in  the  murder.  In  fact  there 
was  nothing  to  show  exactly  what  had  been  the  direct  cause 
of  death.  The  once  lovely  skin  of  the  beautiful  Lola  Lang- 
horne had  turned  to  a  livid  green.  The  coroner  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  poison.  But  Kennedy  had  pre- 
served the  remnants  of  food  that  remained  on  the  table. 

ONCE  launched  on  the  trail  they  had  followed  through  in 
their  search  for  Captain  Ryder  Smith,  who  had  disappeared 
from  the  Gigolo  not  long  before  it  had  been  deserted, 
its  sea  cocks  opened,  to  let  it  sink  with  its  ghastly  burden. 
Dietz,  an  influential  bootlegger,  served  as  guide  to  take 
the  famous  detective  and  his  friend  Jameson  to  Rum  Row. 
There,  aboard  the  All  Alone,  they  met  Ev  Barr  and  Don  the 
Due  with  Trixie  Dare  and' others  of  the  circle  of  whom  Lola 
Langhorne  had  once  been  a  part. 

And  when  it  seemed  that  they  were  getting  hot  on  the  trail 
of  Captain  Ryder  Smith,  the  All  Alone  was  boarded  by  a 
pirate  crew  of  hijackers.  A  terrific  fight  ensued.  Kennedy, 
Jameson  and  Dietz  were  sent  ashore  in  safety,  but  not  before 
Kennedy  recognized  among  the  pirate  raiders  Mazie  Mellish, 
whom  he  had  first  interviewed  and  who  had  furnished  him 
his  first  clew  as  to  the  trail  of  the  slayer. 

It  was  little  Judy  Hancock,  the  banker's  daughter,  who  was 
next  to  serve  as  a  guide  on  the  hunt  for  Captain  Ryder  Smith. 
She  believed  herself  still  in  love  with  Ev  Barr.  If  by  help- 
ing Kennedy  she  could  help  Ev  escape  the  charge  of  murder, 
she  would  do  what  she  could.  Besides,  the  detective  had 
taken  her  to  see  the  body  of  the  dead  woman  and  the  scene 
of  her  death,  and  Judy  had  received  a  severe  jolt  as  to  the  real 
penalty  of  sin. 

McNaught  with  his  Radio  trouble  wagon  had  located  the 
land  headquarters  of  the  big  rum  runners'  organization.  But 
he  was  not  ready  to  make  a  raid.  He,  too,  wanted  to  locate 
Captain  Smith.  To  get  at  the  headquarters,  which  was  a 
veritable  feudal  castle,  armed  and  protected  on  a  hill,  would 
require  the  assistance  of  some  person  known  to  those  inside. 
He  put  it  up  to  Judy  to  lead  them  and  Judy  reluctantly 
consented. 

A  burly  brute  of  a  man  answered  the  buzzer  at  the  door. 

"You  know  Eversley  Barr?"  asked  Judy  a  trifle  timidly. 
After  a  short  interchange  of  suspicious  questions  and  answers, 
they  were  admitted.  Thinking  they  had  been  successful  in 
their  pose  as  peacemakers  between  the  amateur  rum  runners 
of  Eversley  Barr  and  the  organized  gang,  they  followed  Big 
Boy,  the  guide,  through  the  ha;i  into  a  bar  room.  Suddenly 
their  guide  left  them.  The  floor  dropped  like  dividing  doors 
and  they  found  themselves  sliding  down  a  chute  into  a  dank 
and  musty  cave  beneath  the  castle. 


In  the  murky  light  Judy  was  the  first  to  perceive  three 
shadowy  forms  with  guns  trained  on  Kennedy.  She  sprang 
to  his  defense  immediately. 

"You'll  have  to  shoot  me  first,  men."     Her  voice  was  clear 
and  ringing  as  she  spread  out  her  arms.     "Mr.   Kennedy  did 
not   come   to   get   you.    I    brought   him   here — 
and  it's  Ryder  Smith  we're  afte.  -  not  you!    If 
he's  not  in  the  Castle,  where  is  he?" 


The  lights  flashed 
up,  revealing 
Kennedy  with 
Trixie's  wrists 
locked  in  his 
grasp,  the  other 
hand  on  the 
switch. 
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KNEW  it — this  was  too  easy!"  Kennedy  with  his 
gun  levelled,  one  against  six,  was  biting  the  words 
out  decisively.  "I  knew  it  when  I  heard  Trixie's  voice 
in  the  hall  upstairs.  I  won't  shoot.  She  might  be  down 
here,  too,  in  the  dark.  Judy  is  right.  We  didn't  come  to 
raid  the  place.     It's  only  to  locate  Ryder  Smith!" 

"Put  up  your  gun!"  It  was  the  same  voice  I  had  heard 
up  in  the  hall.  I  recognized  it  now.  It  was  Trixie  Dare's. 
"Get  back,  fellows,  where  he  can't  recognize  your  faces. 
There!"  Suddenly  the  lights  flashed  up  and  we  could  see  only 
Trixie  standing  by  a  wall  switch,  no  one  else,  not  even  the 
burly  Swede  beside  me,  as  I  recovered  my  own  gun  on  the 
damp  floor.  "Now — remember!  Keep  your  word.  There's 
only    eight    guns    covering   you!" 

"So  this  is  where  you  came,  Trix,  after  you  left  the  'All 
Alone.' "   Kennedy   remarked.     "I   suppose    Don    the   Dude   is 


one  of  the  two-gun  men?" 

"Ask  me  no  questions!"  Trix  laughed  back  with  an  assur- 
ance that  anything  she  might  say  would  be  something  not  to 
be  relied  on.  "Now,  come  clean,  Mr.  Kennedy.  What  really 
brought  you  here?" 

"Ryder  Smith,"  repeated  Kennedy.  "Nothing  else.  Do 
you  think  I'm  insane  enough  to  walk  right  into  a  trap  if  it 
was  anything  else?" 

"Then  you  think  it  was  Ryder  Smith  who  killed  Lola  Lang- 
horne?" 

"I  didn't  say  that." 

"And  I  didn't  say  he  was  on  a  gravel  barge  or  a  tug,  either!" 
boomed  a  voice  in  the  darkness.    It  was  Big  Boy's. 

"That  makes  us  even,  then,"  laughed  Craig.  "Now,  take 
my  word.  On  my  honor  I  don't  want  any  of  you  in  the 
ring.     But  I  do  want  Ryder  Smith." 

"You  think  he  knows  how  to  give  the  Green  Death?" 

"Oh — so  you  know  about  that?" 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  restrain  myself.  Was  Kennedy 
just  walking  into  new  trouble  by  the  mere  tone  of  the  ques- 
tion? You  can't  third  degree  those  who  have  you  covered 
by  eight  gats. 

"Oh,  I  read  the  papers.    What  do  you  think?" 
"Exactly  that;  that  you  got  it  from  the  papers. 
I  know  there's  not  one  of  you  here  knows  what 
r  caused  the  Green  Death." 

;;why." 

"That's  easy.     If  there  was,  at  least  one  of  those 
gats  would  have  pumped  lead  into  me  long  ago. 
And  if  I  had  suspected  there  was,  I  wouldn't  have 
been  here  this  way,  either.     There  was  really  no 
occasion  to  tip  off  any  of  your  stunts  this  way.     I 
don't  want  any  of  you.     It's  Ryder  Smith  I  want. 
There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to  put  to  him. 
Mind — I  don't  say  he  did  it — or  even  knows  what 
the   Green  Death  is,  perhaps.     I'll  play  fair  with 
you  if  you  play  fair  with  me.     I  am  not  smash- 
ing your  rum  ring.     I  don't  even  care  about  it. 
I  do  care  about  that  poor  murdered  girl — and 
this  pretty  little  flapper  with  me.     Girls  would 
be    all    right — if    the    men    amounted    to    any- 
thing!" 

"You  said  it!"  This  was  from  Trixie. 
"Cut  that  stuff!  I've  a  good  mind  to  plug 
you  just  for  that.  You  keep  your  trap  shut, 
Trix!  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  and 
tryin'  to  make  trouble  for  me,  huh?  One  shot 
through  this  peep-hole  and  I'll  take  that  little 
flapper  you  brought  right  away  from  you — 
understand?" 

"You  would,  eh?"  Trix  had  turned  sud- 
denly, her  hand  reaching  out  for  the  cellar 
switch. 

There  was  a  shot  that  seemed  to  come 
right  from  the  brick  wall  of  the  cellar  and 
I  saw  Kennedy  lurch  forward,  one  hand 
clutching  wildly  at  the  thin  air  as  Trixie 
pulled  the  switch  and  the  whole  cellar  was 
in  darkness.  I  heard  his  gun  clenched  in 
the  other  hand  strike  the  cement  floor  and 
clatter  on  it. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

A  SHOT  IN  THE  DARK 

COME  what  might.  I  leaped  in  the  darkness  as 
nearly  as  I  could  at  the  spot  where  I  had  seen 
Kennedy  fall  and  heard  the  clatter  of  his  gun  on 
the  wet  cement  of  the  cellar  floor. 

I  groped  about  frantically  in  the  dark.  There 
was  no  body  there;  there  was  no  body  there. 

The  next  instant  a  shot  rang  out  from  an  en- 
tirely different  and  unexpected  angle,  followed  by 
an  oath  and  gasp. 

"Don't!"    this    was   a   cray    of   anguish    from    a 

woman.     "I'll  show  you  the  switch!" 

"Quick,  Trixie!"    I  recognized  Kennedy's  voice. 

"Hands  up!     I   give  you  my  word  we  are   not 

raidng  you.    All  Kennedy  and  Jameson  want  is  to 

locate  Ryder  Smith.     It's  all   I  want,  too,  men!     There's 

a    Lewis    gun    at    every    window    of   the    cellar.      But    not 

another  shot  will  be  fired  at  anyone  else  if  you  will  tell. 

He's  not  one  of  you,  really." 

Another  suppressed  cry  from  Trixie.  "There — there 
it  is!" 

Lights  flashed  up  instantly  in  the  cellar,  revealing  Ken- 
nedy with  Trixie's  two  wrists  locked  in  his  vise-like  v^rip. 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  had  turned  the  switch. 

There    was    silence.      On    the    floor    by   the    wall    where 

McNaught   with   cat-like   eyes  had  seen   him   in   the    murk 

lay  the  Big  Boy,  sprawled  unconscious  with  a  bullet  hole 

in  his  chest. 

"I'll  be  damned!"     This  was  from  Don  the  Dude.     "I 

(Continued  on  page   SS1) 
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Commander  Byrd  speaks 

From  South  Pole  Base  Through 

KDKA  and  Lloyd  Thomas 

By  P.  A.  Boyd 


ND  now,  Commander  Byrd,  with  your  cooperation 
we  will  give  to  our  Radio  audience  the  surprise 
which  we  have  promised  them."  The  speaker  was 
a  heavy  set,  light  haired,  blue  eyed  man  with  firm, 
clear  and  well  modulated  voice,  seated  in  front  of  a  micro- 
phone at  the  announcer's  table  in  the  KDKA  main  studio,  atop 
the  Greater  William  Penn  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh. 

From  where  the  speaker  sat  he  could  have,  had  he  so  desired, 
looked  out  and  down  upon  the  myriad  lights  of  Pittsburgh, 
"the  workshop  of  the  world";  he  could  have  seen  the  flashes 
of  flame  from  the  throats  of  hundreds  of  blast  furnaces  in  the 
great  steel  mills,  reflected  like  sheet  lightning  on  the  clouds 
above. 

But  those  sights  were  not  for  him  at  this  particular  time, 
as  he  sat  quietly  gazing  at  the  microphone  into  which  he  had 
been  speaking,  and  his  thoughts  were  with  the  men  to  whom 
he  had  been  speaking — Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  his 
band  of  intrepid  explorers,  eleven  thousand  miles  away  to  the 
south  at  Little  America,  on  the  great  Polar  ice  cap,  and  the 
operators  on  Byrd's  ship,  "The  City  of  New  York,"  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  camp  in  the  Bay  of  Whales. 

And  as  the  man  before  the  microphone  sat  there,  the  seconds 
ticked  slowly  away — fifteen  of  them — a  long,  long  time  on  a 
Radio  program.  And  then  the  speaker,  wiping  the  sweat  from 
his  brow,  reached  for  a  pile  of  messages  which  had  been  thrust 
aside,  advised  the  Radio  audience  that  there  had  been  a  slight 
delay  in  the  "surprise,"  and  continued  his  interrupted  task  of 
reading  these  messages  to  members  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition. For  eight  minutes  he  continued  and  then,  at  a  signal 
from  the  operator,  advised  the  audience  that  the  "surprise" 
was  this  time  ready  for  them. 

And  this  time  it  came  quickly,  sharply  and  with  astounding 
clearness — a  message  in  Radio  code  from  Commander  Byrd 
to  the  people  of  the  world — via  short  wave  from  the  trans- 
mitter on  the  ship  City  of  New  York,  picked  up  by  Westing- 
house  engineers  at  the  "pickup  station"  in  the  suburbs  of 
Pittsburgh,  stepped  up  to  KDKA's  standard  wave,"  amplified 
and  intensified  in  the  huge  KDKA  transmitter,  and  rebroad- 
cast  for  all  to  hear  who  wished.  Many  messages  had  been 
sent  to  and  programs  broadcast  for  Commander  Byrd  and 
his  party,  but  this  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  Radio 
signals  had  been  received  and  rebroadcast  from  the  outposts 
of  civilization. 

And  they  heard  it  far  and  wide — men  of  the  Arctic,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  northlands,  former  companions  of  Byrd 
on  northern  exploration  trips,  hundreds  of  personal  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  United  States,  and  the  great  Radio  audi- 
ence of  KDKA,  estimated  at  several  million  people,  who 
devote  their  time  late  Saturday  nights  and  early  Sunday 
mornings,  listening  to  the  programs  which  KDKA  broadcasts 
regularly  throughout  the  year  to  those  in  isolated  places. 

Hr  I  ■*  HE  rebroadcast  was  set  for  12:15  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
J-  ing,  February  24th,  but  it  did  not  take  place  until  12:23," 
laughingly  explained  the  blond  man,  "and  it  was  not  until 
after  four  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  when  we  completed  the 
program,  that  I  learned  the  reason  for  the  delay.  You  see 
Commander  Byrd  had  prepared  his  message  about  ten  days 
before  and  it  had  been  transmitted  to  the  New  York  Times 
by  Radio  telegraph  in  order  that  the  newspapers  might  have 
advance  copies  for  news  releases  in  case  the  test  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

"A  copy  of  the  message  had  been  furnished  to  us  in  order 
that  I  might  have  it  to  read  to  the  audience  at  the  close  of  its 
reception  in  code,  for  not  more  than  one  person  in  a  thousand 
can  read  code.  Copies  had  been  supplied  to  our  transmitting 
station  also  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  and  as  it  turned  out 
this  was  our  salvation  at  that  time. 

"You  see,  Byrd  was  at  Little  America,  on  the  ice  cap,  with 
a  small  transmitter  by  which  he  could  converse  with  his 
operators  on  the  City  of  New  York,  which  at  that  time  had 
the  big  transmitter  and  which  was  then  stationed  eight  miles 
distant,  in  the  Bay  of  Whales.  Byrd's  copy  of  his  message 
had  been  supplied  to  the  ship  operator  who  had  been  success- 
fully 'working'  KDKA  right  up  to  the  time  set  for  the  big  test. 
But  evidently  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  the  coming 
opportunity  to  broadcast  to  the  Radio  world  through  KDKA 


A  pioneer  in 
Radio,  Lloyd  C. 
Thomas  is  now 
c  o  mmercial 
manager  of  all 
Wes  tinghouse 
broadcasting 
stations. 


had  flustered  the  operator,  for  when  he  received  our  signals 
to  go  ahead  there  was  utter,  abject  silence  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  surprised  KDKA  engineers  heard  the  excited  signals 
from  Byrd's  ship  through  their  headphones,  'For  Heaven's 
sake,  I've  mislaid  my  copy  of  the  message.  Send  it  down  to 
me,  so  I  can  give  it  to  you.' " 

"And  so,"  continued  the  blond  man,  "the  eight  minutes  of 
delay,  during  which  I  continued  to  give  messages  to  Comman- 
der Byrd,  was  occupied  in  sending  down  to  his  operator  on 
our  short  wave  the  message  which  he  in  turn  sent  back  to 
our  Radio  audience  and  which  marked  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Radio  broadcasting." 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  milestones  of  Radio  passed  by 
the  man  who  sat  in  front  of  the  microphone  that  Winter 
night,  for  he  and  station  KFKX  both  "landed"  in  Hastings. 
Nebraska,  in  the  same  month — September,  1923.  Lloyd  C. 
Thomas,  commercial  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  group 
of  Radio  stations— KDKA  at  Pittsburgh,  KYW  and  KFKX 
at  Chicago,  WBZ  at  Springfield  and  WBZA  at  Boston,  has 
his  hands  full  now  in  directing  the  program  and  commercial 
activities  of  these  pioneer  stations,  and  very  infrequently  is 
he  heard  by  a  Radio  audience,  for  he  is  now  one  of  the  army 
of  workers  "behind  the  scenes"  in  Radio  who  plan  and  direct 
the  many  activities  of  a  group  of  great  stations,  such  as  the 
Westinghouse  group. 

LLOYD  THOMAS,  best  known  as  "Lloyd"  to  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  his  native  state,  Nebraska,  is  a  product 
of  the  Western  plains.  Until  he  came  East  on  February  1, 
1927,  to  take  charge  of  the  Westinghouse  group,  his  activities 
had  been  confined  to  his  home  state.  For  sixteen  years  he 
had  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  leading  "country  news- 
paper" of  the  state,  had  served  a  term  in  the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature, served  for  three  years  as  secretary  of  the  Hastings 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  established  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  publicity.  _  So  well  were  his  years  of  work 
recognized  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  native  state  that 
even  after  he  came  East  he  was  urged  to  return  to  Nebraska 
to  become  a  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  governorship. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  Thomas,  station  KFKX  at 
Hastings  became  one  of  the  most  widely  listened  to  in  the 
country,  and  his  experience  there  fitted  him  well  for  his  pres- 
ent duties.  His  duties  require  that  he  travel  almost  constantly 
and  since  coming  East  he  has  averaged  better  than  fifty 
thousand  miles  per  year.  The  contacts  secured  in  his  travels 
have  given  him  the  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  posted  men 
in  the  Radio  field  today,  and  this  together  with  his  ability  as 
a  dynamic  and  forceful  public  speaker,  has  placed  him  in 
wide  demand  as  a  speaker  at  luncheons  and  banquets  of 
business,  civic  and  professional  organizations. 

Lloyd's  favorite  subject  is  "The  Romance  of  Radio"  and 
this  talk  is  replete  with  short  sketches  and  personal  glimpses 
of  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  Radio  broadcasting, 
and  in  which  he  gives  his  audiences  brief  views  "behind  the 
scenes."  His  stories  of  experiences  before  the  microphone  in 
broadcasting  to  the  men  of  the  Arctic  for  the  past  five  years, 
of  the  "Radio  scoop"  in  broadcasting  a  talk  by  Queen  Marie 
on  Armistice  Day  in  1926,  of  his  experiences  in  broadcasting 
speeches  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Charles  W.  Bryan, 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  John  W.  Davis  and  other  national  figures, 
never  fail  to  thrill  his  listeners  and  to  carry  to  them  in  a  con- 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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CI  he  Singing  Indian  Chief 

ECU  MSEH 


Once  More  Deserts  Valley  of  TVenatchees 

as  the  Autumn  Leaves  Are  Falling 
to  Visit  Broadcast  Tepees 

SILENT  as  an  apparition  the  tall  dark  figure  suddenly  material- 
ized   before    the    information    desk.     His    black    shining    eyes 
gleamed  out  from  beneath  the  brim  of  his  big  sombrero,  and 
the  brightly  colored  beaded  vest  proclaimed  his  nativity. 
"Whoops,  my  dear!"  gasped  Marcella  after  a  quick  glance  toward 
the    door.    The   office    greeter    stepped    briskly   forward   with   out- 
stretched hand. 

"How!    How!    Chief!    Off  the  reservation  again!    How  are  you!" 
The  dusky  caller  was  not  cordial. 

"I  see  many  pictures  in  Radio  Digest,"  said  the  chief,  "but  why 
never  a  picture  of  Chief  Tecumseh?" 

That,  of  course,  was  by  way  of  bullying  preliminary  to  an  invita- 
tion to  show  what  he  had  wrapped  up  in  his  newspaper  bundle.  So 
the  greeter  humored  the  round-about  way  of  the  Indian  nature  and 
asked: 

"Well,  Chief,  if  you  only  had  some  nice  new  pictures — " 
The  bundle   was  unwrapped.    Two  of  the  pictures   selected  you 
behold  on  this  page. 

EVERY  autumn  this  red  minstrel  goes  to  the  big  Lookout  Rock 
on  the  edge  of  the  Wenatchee  river  and  turns  his  face  eastward 
where  the  paleface  dwells  in  great  cities  and  where  the  great  broad- 
cast stations  sweep  the  continent  with  mighty  hosts  of  singing  voices. 
The  blood  of  his  ancestors  surges  in  his  veins.  He,  too,  has  a  voice. 
He,  too,  would  ride  the  clouds  over  the  plains  and  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  like  spirits  from  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  on  white 
winged  horses. 

From  early  sunrise  until  dusk  sits  Tecumseh  on  this  rock  and 
thinks  of  his  people  who  have  vanished.  He  sings  a  quavering 
melody  from  a  half  forgotten  campfire.  Below  is  the  old  Wenatchee 
reservation  now  covered  with  orchards  where  the  famous  Skcokum 
apples  grow. 

In  the  morning  Tecumseh  sits  in  council  with  his  father,  old  Sam 

Kami.    His  mother  brings  her  basket  materials,  for  she  is  famous 

throughout  all  the  Northwest  as  a  weaver  of  baskets.   She  is  old  now, 

but  her  fingers  have  not  forgotten  their  cunning.  They  quickly  thread 

(Continued  on  page  115.) 


Autumn  bring* 
thoughts  of  the  white 
man's  Radio  and  Te- 
cumseh turns  to  the 
rising  sun  from  his 
rendezvous  on  Look- 
out Rock  .  .  .  He  bids 
farewell  to  his  father 
and   mother. 
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Champion  Rin 

Jack  Demapsey  Awarded 


By  O.  N. 


"I  must  hand  the  de- 
cision to  Tony,"  Jack 
announced. 


5 PORT  writers  and  box- 
ing  fans  have  declared 
unanimously  that  Jack 
Dempsey  doesn't  need  any 
"ghost  announcer"  to  do  his 
ringside  broadcasting. 
They  say  he  proved  unques- 
tionably that  he  is  master 
at  the  job  without  equal. 
And  Jack  really  likes  it.  He 
says  so  himself. 


JACK  DEMPSEY  has  been  given  the  decision  as  the 
world's  champion  ringside  announcer. 
This  may  seem  like  a  "too  previous"  announcement 
but  I  have  seen  the  mail  from  the  Radio  listeners  them- 
selves. The  mail  shows  the  minds  of  the  listeners  and  the 
listeners  have  made  the  award. 

Why  shouldn't  he  be  the  champion  ringside  announcer?  He 
has  spent  a  lifetime  of  training  for  the  job.  Who  could  possibly 
understand  better  the  meaning  of  every  feint,  every  blow,  every 
tactical  maneuver?  A  little  quiet  practice  to  make  his  tongue 
do  the  parrying  where  his  fists  have  done  it  before — a  little 
technical  microphone  training  by  Graham  McNamee,  and  he 
gave  the  Radio  audience  one  of  the  most  thrilling  ringside 
reports  ever  heard  over  the  air,  even  though  the  battle  was 
not  as  important  as  some  of  his  own  battles  in  other  years. 

"It  doesn't  take  a  great  vocabulary  to  report  a  fight,"  said 
Jack  to  a  host  of  friends  who  met  him  after  the  Canzoneri- 
Loayza  affair  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago.  "The  point  is  to 
make  each  blow  a  word  and  each  word  a  blow.  The  listener 
has  rather  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  scene  and  of  the  three 
men  in  the  ring.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  your  back- 
ground. The  business  before  your  eyes  is  action.  If  you  under- 
stand all  the  technicalities  of  the  action  the  matter  of  putting 
the  impressions  into  audible  words  is  quite  simple. 

"In  my  case  I  have  thought  over  almost  every  conceivable 
situation  in  the  ring  many,  many  times.  In  fact  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  race  ahead  of  what  actually  happens  in  my  antici- 
pations so  that  it  has  happened  not  infrequently  that  I  have 
already  spoken  into  the  microphone  the  obvious  thing  to  happen 
at  the  instant  it  is  taking  place.  To  the  boxing  man  all  of 
these  movements  have  certain  terse  expressive  word  interpre- 
tations. That  is  a  vocabulary  I  did  not  especially  have  to 
acquire  to  do  the  announcing  at  my  own  boxing  exhibitions." 

THOUSANDS  of  Dempsey  fans  gathered  in  the  mammoth 
Coliseum  to  see  Jack  as  a  promoter.  There  were  hundreds 
there  who  had  never  seen  a  fight  before  that  evening.  They 
came  just  to  see  the  great  Dempsey. 

And  for  this  reason  it  can  be  said  that  the  Radio  audience 
saw  more  of  the  main  bout  than  did  a  large  portion  of  the 
visible  audience.  Those  gathered  in  the  Coliseum  to  see  Jack, 
Jack  in. evening  clothes  instead  of  trunks,  kept  their  eyes  glued 
on  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  view.  Just  before  the  Canzoneri- 
Loayza  bout,  Jack  stepped  into  the  ring.  The  applause  was 
deafening.  While  the  cheers  were  still  mounting  to  the  lofty 
ceiling,  Jack  slipped  between  the  ropes  and  took  his  place  in 
front  of  the  WBBM  microphone. 

The  eyes  of  the  thousands  of  Dempsey  fans  followed  him.  In 
so  doing  they  missed  the  beginning  of  the  fight  and  many  of 
the  fans  missed  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  battle,  as  they  said, 
Kazing  at  Dempsey,  ringside  announcer.  Those  who  missed 
seeing  would  have  been  fortunate  if  they  had  had  portable 
Radio  sets  with  them,  tuned  to  WBBM   or  one  of  the   other 


stations  on  the  Columbia  chain. 

They  would  have  heard  Jack  announcing  and  describing  the 
first  round  in  this  staccato  manner: 

"There  goes  the  bell.  The  fighters  advance  toward  the 
center  of  the  ring.  Loayza  leads  with  his  right.  Ineffective  on 
the  shoulder.  Follows  with  his  right.  Wrong  again.  Now 
Canzoneri  gets  into  action.  A  straight  right,  left,  right,  all  to 
the  face.  They  clinch.  They're  apart.  They  spar  for  an  open- 
ing. Loayza  finds  it.  His  left  comes  in  with  a  rush.  Rapid 
rights  and  lefts  to  the  body.  They  don't  hurt.  Too  close.  They 
clinch.  They  part  and  Canzoneri  gets  over  a  right  to  the  side 
of  the  head.  Loayza  feels  it,  but  comes  right  back.  Canzoneri 
catches  his  blows  on  his  shoulder.  Can't  hurt  a  man  pounding 
at  his  shoulder.  They  clinch,  but  break.  Both  boys  are  real 
fighters.  They  get  out  of  clinches  as  soon  as  possible  and  go 
back  to  real  fighting.  Ah,  its  a  great  fight.  They  stand  in  the 
center  of  the  ring  and  exchange  fast  ones.    There's  the  bell." 

"Fat  Flanagan  is  supposed  to  come  in  here,  but  let  me  say  a 
word.  That  round  may  have  seemed  like  Loayza's  to  some  of 
the  crowd  here  tonight,  but  I  must  give  it  to  Tony  Canzoneri.. 
He  landed  fewer  blows  but  his  were  the  only  ones  that  counted. 
Loayza's  blows  to  the  shoulder  were  rapid  and  some  of  them 
were  powerful,  but  the  few  Tony  got  into  the  head  counted 
most." 

AND  so  on  through  the  five  and  a  half  rounds  he  broad- 
cast. That  the  Radio  audience  saw  the  fight  better  through 
the  eyes  of  Jack  Dempsey  than  did  many  of  the  fans  present 
was  borne  out  in  the  letters  Jack  received.  None  of  them 
"kicked"  about  the  decision.  The  judges  gave  the  fight  to 
Canzoneri,  and  when  the  referee  raised  the  little  Italian's  hand 
after  the  fight,  the  boos,  coming  from  the  crowded  balconies 
and  the  medium  priced  seats  at  some  distance  from  the  ring, 
drowned  out  the  applause  of  those  real  near  the  scene  of  action. 

Jack's  words  during  the  broadcast  of  the  interval  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  rounds  explain  this  perhaps. 

"The  crowd  is  cheering  for  Loayza,  but  most  of  the  cheers 
are  coming  from  away  back  from  the  ring.  Loayza  is  a  hard 
worker  and  to  all  appearances  he  has  landed  more  blows  than 
Canzoneri.  However  Tony  is  better  on  defense  and  what  may 
seem  like  vital  blows  to  those  back  from  the  ring,  are  not. 
Tony  is  catching  them  on  his  glove,  shoulder  and  upper  arm. 
Tony  is  more  deliberate  and  the  blows  he  lands  are  counting." 

Such  analyses  as  these  are  what  enabled  the  listeners  to  see 
the  fight  in  its  true  light  and  led  them  to  write  cheering  instead 
of.  booing  letters.  Jack  the  expert  fighter,  Jack  the  enterprising 
promoter,  and  Jack  the  champion  ringside  announcer,  told  the 
story  correctly  and  added  much  to  his  reputation  as  the  most 
popular  fighter  since  the  days  of  old  John  L.  Sullivan.  He 
may  not  know  much  about  "As  You  Like  it"  as  a  work  of 
Shakespeare,  but  he  does  know  a  lot  about  the  way  the  fight- 
Radio  fan  likes  his  ringside  broadcasts. 

<t"V7"OU  must  put  yourself  in  the  fighter's  shoes,"  explains 
J-  Jack  "if  you  are  going  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  a 
boxing  exhibition.  Just  as  unnecessary  movements  in  the  ring 
tend  to  tire  a  boxer  and  lower  his  efficiency,  so  do  extra  words 
tend  to  tire  your  Radio  audience  and  lessen  your  efficiency  as 
an  announcer." 


& 


ide  Announcer 


Top  Honors  as  Accurate 
Blow  Fight  Reporter 

'Yamk"  Taylor 


Pat  Flanagan  and 
his  "shiner" 


rQO  BAD  Pat's  friend 
Jack  couldn't  have 
been  present  at  the  Shires- 
Trafton  comedy  boxing 
match  when  a  hoodlum 
with  more  beef  than  brains 
resented  Pat's  objection  to 
swearing  near  the  mike  by 
a  sock  in  the  eye.  Pat  car- 
ried on  to  the  end  of  the 
fight  but  he  had  to  go  to 
bed  the  next  day  with  a 
broken  nose.  Pat  tried  to 
save  the  tough  from  being 
ejected. 


Thus  the  "Manassas  mauler"  explained  his  theory  of  fight 
iroadcasting  to  Pat  Flanagan,  WBBM  Air  Theater  and  Colum- 
>ia  Broadcasting  System  sports  announcer,  previous  to  his 
'roadcast  of  this  opening  card  at  Jack's  new  Chicago  Coliseum 
lub.  Flanagan  was  to  handle  the  microphone  for  the  chain 
nd  introduce  Jack.  It  being  Jack's  debut  in  this  city,  as  a 
ight  promoter,  he  had  consented  to  broadcast  the  first  three 
ounds  of  the  main  bout  of  the  evening,  that  between  Tony 
Janzoneri  and  Stanley  Loayza,  scheduled  for  ten  rounds.  He 
:ontinued: 

''Never  lower  your  eyes  from  the  ring  for  a  second  after  the 
■ong  sounds.  If  a  fighter  were  to  close  his  eyes  for  a  fraction 
■  f  that  time  during  a  round  he  would  more  than  likely  open 
hem  to  be  staring  at  the  ceiling  or  the  waving  arm  of  the 
eferee.  An  announcer  who  looks  away  from  the  ring  to  ob- 
serve the  crowd,  or  anything  else,  is  apt  to  miss  the  blow  that 
lecides  the  fight  or  at  least  the  round. 

"Of  course  crowd  description  is  interesting  to  listeners,  but 
>lenty  of  this  can  be  given  before  the  fight  starts.  In  fact  I 
hink  it  adds  interest  to  the  listener  if  the  announcer  will  give 
i  clear  word  picture  of  the  scene  at  the  arena  or  in  the  stadium 
iefore  the  boxing  begins.  The  listener  is  thus  able  to  visualize 
he  surroundings  and  imagine  he  is  sitting  with  the  announcer 
it  the  ringside.  But  during  the  battle  the  excitement  of  the 
spectators  is  carried  over  the  air  by  their  own  utterances  and  if 
.he  announcer  is  following  the  fight  properly  it  will  not  be 
lecessary  for  him  to  explain  why  the  crowd  is  applauding, 
shouting,  or  booing.  Radio  listeners  tuned  in  on  a  good  an- 
louncer  will  be  doing  the  same  as  the  crowd  at  the  arena  or 
.it  least  thinking  of  doing  it." 

WHEN  the  -starting  gong  rang  for  the  Canzoneri-Loayza 
go,  Dempsey  took  the  microphone  and  started  a  running 
iccount  of  the  fight.  The  words  flowed  from  his  mouth  with 
he  same  rapidity  and  accurateness  that  his  lefts  used  to  shoot 
>ut  from  his  shoulder  when  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
'ape  wound  ropes.  Just  how  well  he  followed  out  his  theory 
of  making  every  word  count  for  a  blow  is  attested  by  the 
•housands  of  letters  he  received  following  the  broadcast  from 
ight  and  Radio  fans  all  over  the  country.  All  hailed  him  as  the 
king  of  sport  announcers  and  many  advised  that  he  should 
make  ringside  announcing  his  future  business,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  promotional  activities.  Some  advised  he  should 
devote  himself  to  all  kinds  of  sport  announcing. 

"Jack  Dcmpsey's  description  of  the  bout  was  technical,  of 
course,"  said  Flanagan  in  commenting  on  the  broadcast,  "but 
not  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  any  one  who  had  ever 
seen  a  fight,  read  a  fight  story,  or  had  heard  one  broadcast. 
Every  word  counted  as  he  said  it  should,  his  description  being 
so  thorough  that  there  was  not  much  left  for  me  to  say  between 
rounds. 

"He  knew  the  style  of  fighting  each  contestant  used  and 
oft  times,  Jack  actually   anticipated   blows   before  they  were 


struck,"  Pat  continued.  "He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  were  in 
the  ringhimself.  Being  an  aggressive  fighter,  he  always  placed 
himself  in  the  role  of  the  aggressor  in  the  ring,  changing  from 
time  to  time  as  the  tide  of  battle  changed.  But  in  so  doing  he 
kept  his  neutrality,  never  showing  favoritism.  Not  only  did 
he  put  the  fight  into  words  but  he  used  actions  as  well.  We 
were  in  rather  tight  quarters  down  there  at  the  ringside  and 
the  next  day  my  left  side,  the  one  that  had  been  next  to  Jack, 
was  rather  sore  due  to  the  nudges  and  jolts  he  gave  me.  At 
times  he  would  become  very  excited  but  rather  than  let  this 
excitement  off  by  shouting  unnecessary  words  into  the  mike, 
he  seemed  to  shift  his  body  about  and  I  got  the  brunt  of  it." 

Dempsey's  excitement,  however,  as  much  as  it  might  have 
been  uncomfortable  to  Pat  Flanagan,  was  not  noticeable  to  the 
fans  listening  in.  Of  course  he  was  enthusiastic  over  well 
delivered  or  well  blocked  blows  and  disappointed  over  poor 
technique.  A  man  who  loves  and  knows  boxing  as  well  as 
Jack  would  not  be  human  if  a  bit  of  emotion  did  not  creep  into 
his  voice.  However,  the  emotion  was  that  of  the  fight  fan  and 
was  not  caused  by  incidental  attractions. 

"Fight  announcers  should  be  as  impartial  as  fight  referees," 
Jack  explained  to  Pat.  "The  public  will  form  its  own  opinion 
from  what  you  state  is  happening  and  if  you  fail  to  give  an 
unbiased  account  of  a  bout  you  are  cheating  the  listeners  just 
as  much  as  an  unfair  referee  or  crooked  judges  would  be 
cheating  the  spectators  at  the  ringside.  The  boos  of  the  Radio 
audience  might  not  be  audible  but  they  would  be  emitted  just 
the  same." 

DEMPSEY  not  only  broadcasts  a  fight  well,  but  he  likes 
to  talk  into  the  mike.  During  the  Canzoneri  bout,  he  was 
only  scheduled  to  go  three  rounds  and  then  turn  things  over 
to  Flanagan.  He  became  so  enthusiastic  however  that  he 
described  five  and  a  half  rounds  and  only  gave  up  the  mike 
when  he  was  called  to  the  box  office  to  perform  some  duties 
in  connection  witli  his  promotional  activities.  At  that  he  hur- 
ried back  to  the  ringside  and  took  the  microphone  for  the  last 
two  rounds  for  a  local  station  while  Flanagan  carried  on  for  the 
Columbia    Broadcasting  system   and   WBBM. 

Dempsey  has  often  said  that  he  does  not  believe  broadcasting 
hurts  the  gate  at  boxing  exhibitions  and  this  belief  was  borne 
out  by  the  attendance  at  his  first  Coliseum  exhibition  and  by 
tin-  letters  he  received   following  his  broadcast. 

Radio   fans   were   enthusiastic   about   the    broadcast    in   their 
Ktters.    Many  letters  were  from   Radio  listeners  who  hail  never 
attended   a   boxing  exhibition.     Some   in    this   group   told   Jack 
that  his  broadcast  had  sold  them  on  boxing  as  a  clean  athletic 
exhibition  and  that  it  had  awakened  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
a  fight.  There  were  several  letters  from  a  Mid-Western  Vet* 
hospital,  also.    Business  men  from  all  sections  wrote  that  they 
were  going   to  plan   their  winter  buying  and   business  tri 
Chicago    so    as    to    he    there    on    a    night    when    a    Pen.; 
promoted  boxing  exhibition  was  on  at  the   Coliseum. 
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MARJORIE  Oelrichs 
Deserts  Drawing 
Rooms  of  New  York  for 
Career  as  Fashion  Director 
of  Columbia  System 

By  Madeline  Wolf 

MISS  MARJORIE  OELRICHS  is 
one  of  the  many  young  society 
women  who  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  business  women.  As  Fashion  Direc- 
tor of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  sys- 
tem, she  broadcasts  twice  weekly  on 
"What  to  Wear  and  Where  to  Wear  It." 

Miss  Oelrichs  is  a  member  of  a  family 
that  has  long  been  prominent  in  New 
York  society.  She  believes  that  social 
and  domestic  duties,  when  the  latter  do 
Jot  entail  actual  labor,  are  not  enough 
to  fill  the  life  of  any  woman  today. 
Furthermore,  since  education  in  its  full- 
est sense  has  been  granted  to  women, 
it  is  not  likely  that  her  new  equipment 
will  leave  her  satisfied  with  her  old 
position. 

Society,  itself,  has  lost  its  old  relish 
for  the  parasite  and  the  dilletante.  Most 
of  Miss  Oelrichs'  friends  are  running 
shops,  or  various  forms  of  Junior  League 
services.  She  determined  to  equip  her- 
self with  some  artistic  and  technical 
training  and  to  go  at  the  work  that  she 
chose  like  a  professional. 

After  leaving  the  Spence  school,  she 
betook  herself  to  an  art  school,  where 
she  studied  for  several  years,  learning 
the  proper  use  of  line  and  color  in 
designing. 

Promptly  she  acquired  a  position  as 
stylist  for  one  of  the  fashionable  shops 
in  the  city:  She  took  her  job  in  all 
earnestness,  feeling  that  she  had  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  in  relation  to 
women  at  large.  It  was  more  than  nor- 
mally important  for  her  to  make  good 
because  it  was  neither  essential  for  her 
to  work  as  a  matter  of  earning  her  bread 
and  butter,  nor  was  her  position  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  spot  light  to  insure 
her  succeeding  or  failing  inconspicu- 
ously. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  aspects  of  Miss 
Oelrichs'  approach  to  her  work  is  her 
interest  in  the  whole  problem  of  women 
in  their  new-found  freedom.  She  real- 
izes that  the  opportunity  that  has  lately 
been  granted  them  must  be  seized  and 
put  to  its  best  uses.  The  equality  of 
companionship  that  has  begun  to  grow 
up  between  men  and  women  is  more 
precious  than  the  type  of  gallantry  that 
it  has  replaced.  The  latter,  she  feels, 
was  dependent  on  an  attitude  of  conde- 
cension  to  an  inferior,  and  paternalism 
in  every  form  has  gone  out. 

AFTER  her  experience  in  a  New  York 
shop,  Miss  Oelrichs  went  abroad 
and  took  a  position  in  one  of  the  famous 
Paris  dressmaking  establishments,  Irene 
Dana's.  There  she  acted  as  stylist  and 
supervised  fittings  as  well.  This  gave 
her  a  knowledge  of  line  that  no  amount 
of  mere  drawing  could  have  supplied. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  Miss  Oel- 
richs is  amused  to  relate,  she  even  stood 
for  fittings  for  women  whose  figures  and 
her's  were  identical,  and  whose  desire 
to  acquire  the  smartest  clothes  was  only 
equalled  by  their  eagerness  to  see  every- 
thing interesting  or  gay  that  Paris  had 
to  offer. 

On  her  return  to  America,  Miss  Oel- 
richs decided  to  round  out  her  educa- 
tion still  further  and  undertook  to  study 
costume  designing.  She  felt  that  the 
history  of  costume  was  essential  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  modern 
women's    clothes,    and    that    stage    cos- 


SOCIETY  DEB  TELLS 

WOMEN  of  Styles 


Member    of    a    socially    prominent    and    wealthy    New    York    family,    Marjorie 
Oelrichs   much    prefers    telling    American   women    what    to   wear   and    when    to 

■wear  it  over  the  CBS. 


tumes  would  lend  variety  to  her  other 
fashion  interests. 

Miss  Oelrichs  has  met  so  great  a 
variety  of  women  that  she  knows  not 
only  what  the  rich  woman  needs  and 
can  afford,  but  she  can_  suggest  a  ward- 
robe for  the  women  in  businesses  or 
professions.  Their  needs  she  considers 
no  more  vital  than  those  of  the  woman, 
who  still  "carries  on"  at  home. 

She  knows,  too,  that  for  the  limited 
budget  a  tremendous  amount  of  thought 
is  essential  in  order  to  be  smart.  The 
point  that  Miss  Oelrichs  stresses  first 
and  always  is  the  importance  of  com- 
fort and  suitability  in  clothes.  She  has 
worked  out  a  budget  for  the  woman  of 
limited  means  that  takes  care  of  every 
conceivable  occasion. 


She  is  emphatic  about  certain  funda- 
mental truths  in  regard  to  dressing  well. 
There  are  few  day  time  occasions  on 
which  a  well  tailored  suit  is  out  of  place. 
For  the  woman  in  an  office  a  suit  or  a 
simple  crepe  dress  of  dark  color  with  a 
matching,  fur  trimmed  top  coat  is  always 
appropriate.  She  can  lunch  at  the  Ritz, 
or  tea  at  Sherry's,  if  the  occasion  arises, 
without  stopping  to  change,  and  in  per- 
fect fitness. 

With  either  costume  a  tight  fitting, 
simple  hat  of  matching  color  is  suitable. 
Miss  Oelrichs  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  simple  reptile  street 
shoes,  with  sane  heels,  for  every  woman 
who  is  not  conveyed  from  one  engage- 
ment to  another  in  a  Rolls  Royce. 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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IK/fARJORIE  Presnell 

^      Builds  WO R  Program 

From  the  Ground  Up,  Offering 

a  Real  Service  Solving  Problems 


By  Marjorie  Presnell 

UIJOME    HINTS,"    broadcast    over 

AX  Station  WOR  every  Thursday 
morning  at  9:45  A.M.,  came  about  in  an 
interesting  way.  At  the  particular  time 
at  which  the  broadcast  was  first  pre- 
sented, we  had  no  talk  of  that  nature 
on  the  air,  and  we  felt  that  with  the 
coming  of  Fall,  women  would  have  a 
natural  interest  in  things  that  pertained 
to  the  home. 

I  decided  that  I  would  try  to  make 
this  talk  one  that  was  a  little  different. 
You  see,  I  had  to  do  this  for  although 
I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the  micro- 
phone and  all  of  its  eccentricities,  I  had 
never  made  the  many  things  that  sur- 
round the  home  and  its  angles  and  in- 
terests a  feature  over  the  air,  and  there- 
fore it  was  essential  that  I  make  this  a 
little  different.  This  I  feel  was  done 
in  this  way. 

I  went  on  the  air  and  in  the  first 
broadcast  announced  very  simply  that 
I  was  by  no  means  an  interior  decora- 
tor, nor,  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  was  I  an 
authority  on  anything  on  earth.  How- 
ever, I  was  willing  to  tell  those  who 
would  bear  with  me  each  week,  all  of 
the  practical  little  helps  that  I  could 
gather.  I  also  explained  to  them  that 
the  source  of  that  information  would 
come  from  every  imaginable  source,  in- 
cluding articles  that  I  might  read  dur- 
ing the  week.  They  might  also  come 
from  shop  windows,  or  from  the  shops 
themselves.  I  told  them  I  would  be  a 
veritable  thief  of  ideas,  that  the  homes 
of  my  friends  and  foes  alike  would  be 
invaded  for  suggestions  that  would  be 
useful  to  them. 

I  then  asked  them  to  participate  in 
this  little  forum  which  I  was  planning 
and  let  all  of  us  have  the  benefit  of 
any  clever  hints  that  they  had  heard  of 
or  invented  themselves. 

LITTLE  by  little  the  letters  kept  drift- 
ing in,  and  each  week  they  increased 
in  number.  Then  I  discovered  that  I 
was  by  no  means  receiving  outside  ideas 
but  that  I  was  being  asked  to  answer 
vexatious  problems  that  troubled  the 
writers.  In  a  very  little  time  I  further 
discovered  that  the  questions  all  per- 
tained to  decorating.  Fortified  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  had  a  sound  art 
education,  and  that  I  had  spent  several 
years  abroad  during  which  time  I  had 
more  or  less  specialized  in  the  collec- 
tion of  furniture — for  I  have  always 
been  mad  about  antiques — I  decided  that 
if  listeners  wrote  that  particular  type 
of  letter,  then  that  was  what  they 
wanted  and  I  began  to  build  the  talks 
around  color  schemes  that  I  had  seen 
— lovely  rooms,  used  as  display  rooms 
or  in  private  homes,  etc.;  draperies  that 
I  saw  in  shops,  and,  in  fact,  all  and 
sundry  that  had  charm. 

The  result  is  that  many,  many  letters 
come  to  me  each  week  for  advice  on 
dining  rooms,  living  rooms,  children's 
rooms,  colors  for  the  walls,  rugs,  and  a 
thousand  things  that  go  to  the  making 
of  an  attractive  home.  Every  one  of 
these  letters  received  a  personal  answer 
when  postage  was  enclosed,  or  were 
answered  on  the  air  when  this  was 
omitted. 


When    she    started    her    Home    Hints    program    from    WOR    Marjorie    Presnell 

frankly    admitted    that    she    was    far    from    an    authority.       But    she    certainly 

learned    fast,   helped  by   thousands   of   women   listeners. 


This  brings  out  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  most  human  and  absorbing  tilings 
about  Radio.  These  same  women  who 
write  in  to  me  and  ask  for  advice  have 
access  to  the  same  shops  and  stores, 
and  access  to  the  same  magazines,  and 
perhaps  more  time  in  which  to  consult 
decorators  of  the  service  departments 
of  shops.  In  fact,  there  arc  many  \v.i\  s 
in  which  they  could  actually  have  the 
answers  to  their  problems  much  more 
expertly  handled.  But  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  they  prefer  that  human  con- 
tact and  little  more  personal  touch 
which  they  receive  when  we  of  the  air 
talk  to  them.  I  can  imagine  that  you 
may  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  true  of 
a  certain  type  of  home-maker,  one  who 
lias   not   the   time   because  of   her   mam 


household  duties,  or  one  who  cannot 
get   into  the  nearby  cities. 

In  some  instances  this  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  woman  who  has  a  verj 
limited  amount  of  money  at  her  dis- 
posal. In  a  very  few  eases.  I  have  been 
asked  to  make  suggestions  that  were 
to  be  restricted  as  to  expenditure.  1 
have  received  detailed  descriptions  of 
homes,  the  locality  of  which  was  per- 
fectly tamiliar  to  me  as  being  in  fash- 
ionable neighborhoods.  There  have 
been  descriptions  o\  bonus  which  were 
anything  but  modest,  as  well  as  homes 
that  were  small  and  modest.  But  the 
urge  for  the  right  color  and  arrange- 
tnent  was  the  same. 

1    may    say,    however,    that    the    letters 

i  Continued  on  page  186. » 
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ARCELLA 


Little  Bird  Knows  All— Tells  All— Ask 
Her  About  the  Stars  You  Admire 


i  i  O  WEETHEARTS  tvere  they  until  the 

^   other  day 
They  parted  and  each  went  their  way — 
Now  he's  sorry  too 
For  he  loved  her  he  knew 
And  to  his  mother  does  say  today. 
Somebody's  lonesome  for  somebody's  love, 
Somebody's  sad  and  blue " 

Spending  last  Fall  in  Seattle,  trying  to 
torget  her  sweetheart  with  whom  she 
had  quarreled,  a  girl  heard  the  Bonnell 
Sisters  sing  this  song  over  KNX,  which 
was  written  by  Al  Stafford.  "Somebody's 
Lonesome  for  Somebody's  Love,"  came 
to  her  from  several  stations  all  over  the 
country  for  some  little  time  until  she 
finally  was  so  affected  that  she  wrote  to 
her  real  love.  In  Calgary  he  must  have 
gone  through  the  same  experience,  as 
within  a  week  everything  was  patched 
up  and  now  it's  a  "bungalow  for  two." 

Now  don't  you  think  Al  Stafford  feels 
good?  I  wish  I  could  be  as  much  of  an 
angel. 

Joe  O'Toole  of  WJAY  wants  me  to 
tell  Mrs.  F.  J.  B.  of  Meadville  that  he's  no 
good  at  blowing  his  own 
horn.  But  he  did  consent 
to  my  using  his  picture 
here,  and  confidentially 
it's  the  one  he  sent  out  to 
his  friends  at  Christmas. 
Other  names?  Yes,  in- 
deedy!  Lots  and  lots  of 
people  who  have  heard 
"Heeza  Nut"  at  the  piano 
at  WJAY  have  wondered — and  won- 
dered. Now  the  mystery  is  out,  it's  just 
one  of  Joe  O'Toole's  trick  ideas.  You 
see,  he's  station  manager,  and  his  Irish 
dignity  had  to  have  some  outlet.  And 
they  all  love  him,  as  Joe  O'Toole.  Young 
girls  write  to  him  full  of  love  and  hope; 
older  women  write  to  him  as  they  would 
to  a  son.  When  Joe  broadcasts  he  asks 
people  to  drop  anything  they  are  doing 
and  listen  in.  He  even  promises  to  come 
out  and  help  with  the  washing. 

Joe  has  been  in  the  entertaining  game 
since  he  was  four  years  old.  That's  when 
he  began  tickling  the  keys.  He  made  his 
Radio  debut  quite  by  accident  when 
somebody  didn't  show  up  for  a  program, 
and  he  was  drafted  to  fill  in.  At  the 
piano  he's  right  at  home,  but  he  likes 
the  bass  drum  better,  as  a  battering  ram 
for  bandits.     But  ask  him  about  that. 

#  *     * 

Good  news  for  Mildred  A.,  and  the 
song  should  ring  sweet  and  clear  down 
in  West  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  for 
Jack  Jackson  is  single  and  unattached. 
"The  Strolling  Yodler  from  WLAC"  is 
one  nice  boy,  and  in  spite  of  his  good 
looks  has  but  one  love,  his  steel  guitar. 
Why  his  name?.  He  used  it  when  mak- 
ing records  for  Columbia. 

*  *     * 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Mary 
Ellen,  that  Bob  Richards  has,  as  the 
mail  man  says,  "moved  and  left  no  ad- 
dress." I  asked  Jean  Paul  King  about 
him,  but  got  no  help. 

Incidentally,  Jean  Paul  has  left  KHQ 
himself,  and  is  doing  business  down  at 
Mr.    Crosley's    stand    at    WLW.      He's 


keeping  himself  busy  with  production 
duties  down  there,  after  having  been 
chief  announcer  with  the  NBC  at  'Frisco, 
as  well  as  play  director.  For  a  while  he 
was  at  KFRC,  then  while  with  the  Henry 
Duffy  players  in  Portland  announced  for 
KGW,  from  where  he  went  to  KHQ  as 
chief  announcer. 

I  got  the  nicest  letter  from  Ted  Hed- 
iger  the  other  day.    He  threatens  to  take 
me   to   lunch   and   every- 
thing.     Threaten    away, 
Ted,  and  see  what  hap- 


pens 


Ted  has  been  out  on 
the  sunny  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia at  KTM  in  L.  A., 
and  later  got  himself  a 
job  as  studio  manager  of 
KGB.  Then  his  mother, 
up  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minnesota,  was  sick  and 
he  had  to  run  home,  where  her  boy 
made  her  much  better. 

Ted  says  he  had  a  wonderful  time 
rummaging  things  of  days  gone  by  when 
he  saw  Bobby  Griffin,  who's  out  at 
WHO  now,  while  Ted,  I  forgot  to  say, 
is  at  WRHM,  or  was  when  he  wrote. 
And  he  wants  me  to  help  him  say 
"Hello"  to  Charlie  Garland  and  others 
of  the  old  gang;  so  here's  "Hello." 

*  *     * 

Attention,  please!  Also,  Help!  Help! 
Here's  a  hard  one,  and  it  was  asked  of  poor 
little  me !  Please,  kind  friends,  do  you  know 
what  stations  broadcast  programs  in  foreign 
languages,  and  what  time?  Particularly  re- 
ligious programs,  in  German  and  Swedish. 

*  *     * 

And  now  Bill  Hartley  wants  to  know 
if  he  can  get  a  job  with  WENR.  Says 
he  doesn't  know  what  he  can  do,  but  he 
likes  the  hours. 

*  *     * 

As  far  as  the  records  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  go,  Real  Folks 
has  been  on  the  air  a  little  longer  than 
Seth  Parker's  Singing  School.  That's 
about  all  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Zorn. 

$      if.      sfc 

Yes  ma'am,  John  B.  Gambling  and 
Uncle  John  are  one  and  the  same.  His 
morning  task  is  to  get  you 
started  with  a  smile  every 
morning.  Winter  or  sum- 
mer, rain  or  shine,  it's  all 
the  same  to  Uncle  John. 
Thousands  tune  in  to  his 
setting-up  exercises  and 
others  hear  his  cheerful 
nonsense,  but  his  popu- 
larity doesn't  disturb  him;  in  fact,  he 
wonders  at  it.  He  was  born  and  raised 
in  Cambridge,  England,  had  intended  to 
take  a  course  in  horticulture  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  went  off  to  sea  as 
a  Radio  operator.  He  liked  the  U.  S., 
and  here  he  is.    O.  K.,  Mr.  Kroll? 

*  *    * 

No,  Mrs.  Seymour,  Jake  and  Lena  don't 
really  truly  live,  except  before  the  micro- 
phone. That  talented  team  created  this  pair 
for  the  air,  and  that's  that. 

*  *    * 

Billy  Beard,  one  of  the  Raybestos 
Twins,  wants  it  known  that  he's  sitting 
up  nights  writing  a  book,  and  it's  a  book 
on  Radio  Entertaining.     If  you  want  to 


know  how  to  sell  yourself  over  the  air, 
what  type  of  material  is  most  in  demand, 
and  anything  and  everything  else  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view,  read  Billy's 
book  when  it  comes  out.  Billy's  with 
the  NBC  in  New  York  now. 

*  *    * 

I'm  positively  abject.  Here  in  the 
December  column  I  talked  about  a  pic- 
ture of  Fred  Rodgers,  and 
then  it  wasn't  there  at  all. 
Those  mean  printers,  and 
no  one  can  be  any  meaner 
than  a  mean  printer.  Any- 
way, here  it  is.  Remem- 
ber about  him?  He  is 
general  program  director 
of  Westinghouse  stations 
and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  KDKA 
artists.  Besides  his  work  on  the  air  he 
sings  in  church,  the  Watson  Memorial 
Presbyterian  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has  sung 
in  many  famous  musical  organizations 
and  has  appeared  in  light  opera.  Is  he? 
Yes,  happily. 

*  *    * 

Yes'm  and  No'm,  I  mean,  sure.  Any- 
way, Ben  Bernie  has  got  a  nice  band. 
Likewise  the  Smith  Brothers.  'Course 
everybody  has  his  or  her  own  ideas,  but 
you're  at  least  half  right.  I've  talked 
to  the  editor,  and  he  has  scratched  his 
head.    Now  we'll  see  what  happens. 

I  hope  Gordon  Bluhm  wins  some 
money.  Anyway,  he's  right.  Ford  and 
Glenn  and  Jack  and  Gene  are  very  de- 
cidedly .individuals  and  separate  and  un- 
related persons.  Gene  and  Ford  and 
Glenn,  formerly  of  WLW,  and  probably 
futurely  (I  know  that  isn't  a  good  word, 

but  then ),  too,  are  on  the  road  now. 

Jack  is  off  the  air,  having  lost  his  voice. 

*  *    * 

Jerry  Sullivan  of  "Chi-caw-go"  fame 
is  being  heard  regularly  from  WSBC, 
Chicago,  but  is  no  longer  "cawing." 

*  *    * 

COMPLAINT  COLUMN 

What's  a  poor  fella  going  to  do? 
There  are  two  stations  right  here  in  the 
Middle  West  who  have  no  pity  at  all 
at  all  on  a  poor  girl  who's  trying  to  earn 
an  honest  dollar.  Down  at  WJR  they 
don't  even  recognize  that  I  exist.  (Bet 
they  would  if  I  could  ever  get  in  to  see 
them.)  And  in  spite  of  my  very  good 
friend,  Pat  Barnes,  at  WGN,  all  I  can 
get  in  answer  to  your  queries  is  prom- 
ises.   Did  you  ever  try  to  cash  one? 

I'm  off  from  these  stations.  They're 
the  only  ones  in  the  United  States  who 
won't  answer  my  questions.  So  don't 
expect  me  to  answer  anything  about 
them. 

So  if  you  really  like  me  as  much  as  you 
say  you  do — well,  use  your  own  judg- 
ment.    But  now  you  know  and  I  feel 

better. 

*  *    * 

Now  that  is  a  poser.  Harry  Burke 
wants  to  know  the  best  method  to  follow 
to  become  an  announcer. 

Of  all  the  hundreds  of  announcers  in 
the  country,  probably  no  two  would 
agree  on  what  has  made  them  success- 
ful, but  here's  one  suggestion  that  should 
work  out. 
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Work  up  some  sort  of  an  advertising 
program,  then  sell  the  idea  to  a  sponsor, 
and  in  turn  sell  the  sponsored  program, 
with  yourself  as  director  and  announcer, 
to  some  broadcasting  station. 

If  you  try  this,  or  any  other  scheme, 
let  me  know  how  you  come  out. 

*  *     * 

This,  Arabella,  if  that  really  is  your 
name,  for  it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true, 
is  the  love  of  your  Radio 
heart,  and  a  sweet  one, 
too.  Foster  Hewitt,  girls, 
can  be  heard  from  CFCA 
at  Toronto.  He  special- 
izes in  broadcasting  Ca- 
nadian sports  from  the 
Daily  Star  station.  H© 
must  know  a  lot,  for  he 
tells  about  rugby,  hockey, 
boxing  bouts,  baseball, 
regattas,  and  other  national  and  local 
events,  and  has  handled  the  last  two 
Wrigley  championship  swims  for  the 
Canadian  National  exhibition. 

Open  your  eyes  real  wide,  Kathleen 
O'Rourke,  and  look  in  the  front  of  the 
book  in  the  album  section  and  see  who 
you  see.  Right  the  first  time;  it's  Mary 
Hopple.    Y'w'kum. 

*  *     * 

The  Oklahoma  Cowboys  are  hard  to 
keep  track  of,  Faye,  but  if  I  can  ever 
locate  them  again  I'll  get  them  to  tell 
about  themselves. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Halley  Hammond  is  lonesome  way 
up  in  Atwood,  Ontario,  Canada,  to  give 
the  full  address.  He  wants  to  write  to 
some  Radio  artists,  and  tells  me  that  he 
is  blonde,  just  past  nineteen,  very  pre- 
sentable, and  about  medium  height. 
Here's  a  friend. 

And  Hal,  you  can  reach  Rudy  Val- 
lee  at  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany, 711  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
No,  he  doesn't  broadcast  the  Sunshine 
Hour.  I  think  you  must  mean  the 
WENR  program  every  morning.  I  gave 
the  hours  in  another  note. 

Good  luck! 

The  desert  poems  that  are  read  by  David 
Ross  over  the  CBS  on  the  Arabesque  pro- 
grams are  the  original  creations  of  Yolande 
Langworthy.  She  is  writing  a  book  on 
Arabesque,  in  which  these  poems  will  be 
included.  However,  individual  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  >— riling  directly  to  Miss 
Langworthy  at  Columbia  Broadcasting 

system,  485  Maa-jon   avenue,  New   York 
City. 

*  *     * 

Nate  Caldwell,  who  used  to  be  with 
KOIL  and  then  with  WBBM,  is  doing 
commercial  work  right  here  in  Chicago, 
and  is  off  the  air  except  for  an  occasional 
program. 

*  *     * 

Hiram  and  Henry?  The  editor  prom- 
ised me  to  run  their  picture  this  month. 
I  f  he  doesn't  I'll  have  to  pluck  out  a  few 
more  of  the  scattering  thatch. 

Walter  Rothschild  is  at 
WTAD,  Quincy,  and  is 
"lie  high  mogul  in  those 
,>arts. 

Franz  Locke  of 
KM  OX?  I  don't  recog- 
i  i  z  e  the  name,  Mrs. 
Routh.  Do  you,  by  any 
chance,  mean  J.  Francis 
Laux,  the  popular  sports 
announcer  at  the  St. 
Louis  station?  On  the  off  chance  that 
you  do,  here's  his  picture  and  a  few 
iines  about  him.  Known  as  just  plain 
"France,"  he  started  life  in  1897  in  Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma.  Quite  an  athlete  in 
school  days,  he  has  followed  right 
through  along  these  lines,  managing 
baseball  and  semi-pro  basketball  and 
football   teams.     He  is  the  oldest  of  a 


family  of  athletes.     His  younger  broth- 
ers have  all  starred  in  college. 

France  first  broke  into  Radio  as  sports 
announcer  at  the  World's  Series  be- 
tween the  Pirates  and  the  Yankees  in 
1927,  working  by  wire  for  KVOO, 
where  he  remained  until  February  last 
year,  when  he  moved  to  KMOX.  He's 
married,  and  the  proud  father  of  an 
eight  months  old  son. 

Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  you  aren't  the  only 
one  who  wants  to  know  about  John  and 
Ned,  the  old  Mona  Motor  Oil  Twins. 
All  that  I  can  tell  is  that  they  are  some- 
where out  on  the  West  Coast,  but  what 

station  I  don't  know. 

*  *     * 

A  dear  friend  of  Gordon  H.  Johnson 
has  asked  where  he  can  be  found.  He 
is  now  with  the  Wurlitzer  company, 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

*  *     * 

I  hate  to  have  to  tell  you,  Margaret  of 
old  Kalamazoo,  but  I've  plumb  lost  track 
of  Billy  Adams.  I'd  like  to  hear  his 
sweet  tenor  voice  again  as  much  as  you 
would. 


The  six  year  Radio  romance  of  May 
Singhi  Breen,  the  "Ukulele  Lady,"  and 
Peter  de  Rose,  song-writer,  was  cli- 
maxed December  9  in  New  York.  They 
had  long  been  partners  in  weekly  broad- 
casts over  the  NBC.  Two  years  ago 
they  announced  their  engagement  over 
the  air,  and  now  they  are  real  partners. 

*  *     * 

In  answer  again  to  hundreds  of  in- 
quiries, Jack  Grady  is  definitely  off  the 
air.     His  voice  hasn't  come  back  to  him 

yet,  but  we  all  are  still  hoping. 

*  *     * 

When  my  mind  and  typewriter  joined 
in  a  high-powered  slip  last  month  I  cer- 
tainly got  myself  in  for  a  lot  of  ragging. 
Yes,  Yes,  and  a  couple  of  Yesses,  Paul 
McClucr  is  at  the  same  station  he  started 
with.  WENR,  He  is  still,  and  will  be 
for  many  a  long  day,  popular  with  fans 
as  announcer  of  the  Sunshine  Hour,  on 
the  air  every  morning  at  10  o'clock  ex- 
cept Sunday,  when  it  starts  at  S  o'clock. 

*  *     * 

Gene  Carroll  of  the  Radio  combina- 
tion Gene,  Ford  and  Glenn  was  born 
in  Chicago.  Gene  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, for  his  parents  planned  to 
train  him  for  a  Business  career.  11  is 
earliest  inclinations,  however,  were  a  dis- 
appointment to  his  family  for  when  he 
wasn't  playing  "Cowboy  and  Indian."  he 
was  singing  or  "fooling  with  some  sort 
of  musical  instrument  all  the  time"  (.his 
father's  words),  Growing  older.  Gene 
still  had  a  burning  interest  in  the  stage. 
His  first  experience  in  the  theatre  came 
when  he  was  nineteen  and  began  several 
years  of  touring  the  larger  vaudeville 
circuits.    Radio  broadcasting  was  getting 


on  its  feet  contemporaneously  with  Gene 
so  he  turned  to  this  new  entertainment 
field.  With  an  old  school  pal,  Jack 
Grady,  he  first  went  on  the  air  at  station 
WLS  where  the  team  of  Jack  and  Gene 
remained  for  several  seasons. 

Then  the  two  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
Broadcast  from  the  powerful  Crosley 
station,  WLW.  Their  success  was  great 
there  until  Jack  lost  his  voice  late  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  His  friends  Ford  and 
Glenn  invited  him  to  join  them  perma- 
nently, having  appeared  with  him  before, 
and  the  team  of  Gene  and  Ford  and 
Glenn  became  a  reality  on  August  19  of 
this  year  when  they  went  on  the  air  at 
WLW.  They  expect  to  spend  part  of 
this  season  and  next  with  WLW  as  the 
headquarters  from  which  they  will  tour 
all  the  principal  vaudeville  houses  within 
regular  hearing  distance  of  the  big  Cros- 
ley station. 

Jack  is  slight  in  stature,  about  five  feet 
six  inches  tall,  and  is  very  slight.  He  is 
fair  skinned,  light  haired,  and  blue  eyed 
and  makes  "wise  cracks"  continuously. 

Ford  (Rush)  was  born  in  Columbia. 
Mississippi,  and  carries  the  South  with 
him  on  the  air  in  his  many  quaintly 
southern  expressions  and  the  softness  of 
his  voice.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
completed  his  education  and  entered  the 
St.  Louis  offices  of  a  New  York  music 
publisher  as  their  professional  represent- 
ative. Thus  he  started  on  his  theatrical 
career,  and  in  this  business  he  met  Glenn 
(Rowell),  destined  to  become  his  partner 
and  to  share  his  fame  and  fortune. 

His  interest  in  sports  prompted  Ford 
to  leave  the  music  profession  for  a  time 
to  play  ball  with  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 
But  the  lure  of  the  theatrical  world  was 
too  strong,  so  he  re-entered  the  music 
business  in  San  Francisco  as  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  another  east- 
ern music  publisher.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  Ford  did  his  first  broadcasting 
as  a  "song  plugger"  when  those  gentle- 
men with  a  musical  axe  to  grind  were 
the  backbone  of  Radio  programs.  When 
a  San  Francisco  publisher  sent  Ford  back 
to  Chicago  as  manager  of  the  branch 
office,  Ford  and  Glenn  met  again  and 
presented  their  first  joint  Radio  pro- 
grams from  WLS. 

*  *     * 

Here,  Mrs.  Davis,  are  a  few  words 
and  a  small  picture  of  Glenn  E.  Riggs. 
This  also  answers  Lucille, 
my  old  admirer  from 
Weyers   Cave. 

"Good  morning!  This 
is  Westinghouse  Radio 
Station  KDKA."  Six  days 
a  week  this  is  the  cheery 
greeting  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Glenn  E.  Riggs, 
who  recently  joined  the  announcing 
staff  of  the  Pioneer  station.  During  his 
high  school  career  at  Turtle  Creek,  Pa., 
he  was  in  the  National  Oratorical  con- 
test and  on  the  school  debating  team. 
When  he  went  to  college  at  Juniata  col- 
lege. Huntington,  Pa.  (.loyal  native  son), 
he  continued  his  forensic  activities 
president  of  the  Freshman  club  and  ora- 
torical representative  of  his  class,  and 
also  became  trumpeter  and  reader  foi 
the  glee  club,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
dramatic  society.  Leaving  college  he  he- 
came  interested  in  amateur  and  profes- 
sional plays,  appearing  in  leading  role- 
Glenn  is  about  five  feet  ten  and  a  half 
inches  tall:  fair,  with  merry,  twinkling 
blue  eyes,  chestnut,  curly  hair  that 
just  love  to  tangle  your  lingers  in.  and 
has  a  love  oi  everything  out  of  doors. 
including  baseball,  football  and  tennis. 

*  *     * 

Marcella  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write  her 
a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Get  it  off  your  chest. 


RADIOGRAPHS 

Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 


JJOW-DO-YOU-DO,  Mrs.  Jones  — 
1J.  We're  awfully  glad  to  know  you  bet- 
ter, and  to  know  all  about  Calliope  and 
Miss  Katherine,  and  everybody.  And  Genia 
Zielinska  and  Vaugh  de  Leath,  too.  This 
IS  a  treat. 

Jean  Campbell  is  bringing  these  interna- 
tionally known  Radio  entertainers  right  into 
your  homes  this  month,  and  introducing 
them  as  only  Jean  can.  Now  you  ''will  know 
and  understand  your  friends  of  the  air 
channels  as  never  before. 

Each  month  Miss  Campbell  will  write 
about  two  or  three  of  the  artists  you  hear 
over  the  great  chains.  Tell  her  the  favorites 
you  would  like  to  meet  through  these  pages 
and  she  will  do  the  rest. 

KATHERINE  TIFT-JONES  has  a 
public  confession  to  make.  The 
gentle  readers  to  whom  it  is  herewith 
addressed  are  asked  to  become  her 
father  confessors  and,  as  such,  to  deal 
most  kindly  with  this  charming  lady  of 
old  aristocratic  Georgian  lineage,  for  she 
is  about  to  become  the  mental  mur- 
deress of  one  of  the   fans  pet  illusions. 

"Calliope."  that  lovable  and  much 
loved  old  Negro  mammy  of  the  air,  and 
the  stately  Mrs.  Tift-Jones,  and  "Miss 
Katherine"  known  to  the  "air  ladies"  as 
the  mistress  of  Calliope,  are  all — now 
for  the  confession: 

"They  are  all  just  ME!"  said  the 
guilty  creator  of  Calliope.. 

"You  see — she,  'Calliope,'  is  just  a  fig- 
ment of  my  imagination.  No,  she  is 
more  than  that.  In  all  realty  she  is  a 
reincarnation  of  the  old  darky  who  was 
my  nurse  and  second  mother  in  my 
childhood  on  our  plantation  down  in 
Georgia.  You  can't  imagine  what  an 
impression  she  made  on  me.  I  didn't 
realize  it  myself  until  I  created  the  char- 
acter of  Calliope  for  Radio  performance, 
and  I  never  dreamed  that  everyone 
would  think  her  a  real  person,  but  they 
did. 

"It's  hard  to  believe  that  an  illusion 
in  which  thousands  of  folks  have  be- 
lieved implicitly  is  not  a  reality.  Well, 
spiritually  and  intellectually  Calliope  IS 
a  reality,  even  to  me. 

"Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  doing 
my  first  Radio  work,  classic  poetry  reci- 
tations and  homey  little  dramatic 
sketches,  I  was  asked  to  create  for  the 
sketch  the  character  of  a  real  southern 
Negro  mammy  to  add  home-made  com- 
edy to  the  skit.  I  immediately  thought 
of  my  old  mammy,  she  certainly  had 
added  plenty  of  humor  and  a  wise  and 
unique  psychology  to  the  atmosphere  of 
our  home.  And  so  I  went  into  the 
silence  and  renamed  her  "Calliope"  and 
took  her — as  a  second  personality — be- 
fore the  microphone. 

"Woe  betide  me!  Calliope  won  the 
day  and  I  had  to  step  into  the  back- 
ground with  my  lesser  character  of 
Miss  Katherine,  who  became  to  the  'air 
ladies,'  just  the  mistress  of  Calliope! 

"Today,  Calliope  holds  the  spotlight. 
I'm  glad  and  proud  to  have  created  her, 
because  she  is  the  only  living  replica  of 
the  real  old  Negro  mammy  of  the  South 
being  faithfully  reproduced  today. 
There's  much  'colored  stuff'  on  the  stage 


By  JEAN  CAMPBELL 


and  screen  and  colored  stories  seem  to 
be  running  away  with  the  popular  mag- 
azines. But  as  one  who  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  real  plantation  I  am  pained 
at  the  lack  of  reality  in  most  of  the 
would  be  likenesses  of  the  old  southern 
Negro. 

"The  real  ones  were  a  rare  treat  in 
human  nature,  lovable,  kindly,  humane, 
intuitively  wise  beyond  the  wisdom  of 
book  learning  and  loyal  to  the  point  of 
absolutely  refusing  liberty  from  their  old 
masters  when  freedom  was  granted 
them.     At  least,  that's  the  kind  I  knew 


Calliope" 


in  childhood.  They  stuck  to  us,  fearful 
lest  we  turn  them  out,  until  we  pen- 
sioned them  off  into  homes  of  their 
own  when  old  age  overtook  them. 

"Now  to  all  the  fans  who  have  for 
several  years  been  sending  lovely  letters 
to  Calliope,  do  tell  them  to  keep  on.  I'm 
keeping  a  scrap  book,  it's  now  seven 
volumes  thick,  of  those  letters. 

"To  all  those  dear  women  who  have 
believed  so  implicitly  all  those  little 
human-interest  stories  that  Calliope  has 
told  over  the  air,  those  stories,  yes  fibs, 
about  herself,  her  family,  her  friends, 
her  dog,  her  troubles  and  her  triumphs, 
to  all  who  have  sent  her  innumerable 
gifts  of  clothing  and  food  delicacies  and 
other  little  luxuries,  just  tell  them  that 
all  those  lovely  heartfelt  offerings  to 
'My  Calliope,'  have  gone  on  their  errand 
of  love  and  mercy  into  the  homes  of 
needy  colored  folk  in  New  York,  and 
much  of  it  into  the  homes  of  needy 
Negro  folk  down  South." 

She  appears  regularly  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  "The  400,"  here.  She  is  in 
constant  demand  for  notable  benefit  per- 
formances   for    charitable    or    historical 


purposes.  She  graces  the  platforms  of 
the  leading  clubs. 

She  makes  yearly  trips  to  Europe  to 
make  her  appearances  on  demand' before 
Royalty,  and  to  be  entertained  by  near- 
royalty  as  a  guest-artist.  The  money 
she  earns,  professionally,  goes  for  char- 
itable purposes,  and  to  further  the  edu- 
cation and  ambitions  of  a  long  list  of 
proteges. 

She  does  not  tell  these  things  on  her- 
self, but  other  intimates  of  her  own 
class  do  tell  on  her,  occasionally.  This 
is  one  of  those  lucky  times  when  an 
interviewer  "hears  a  little  bird,"  telling 
a  nice  story  that  would  sound  too-good- 
to-be-true  if  the  interviewer  did  not 
happen  to  know  the  "little  tell-tale  bird" 
really  well. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Tift-Jones  is  a  very 
modest  person  despite  her  stately  bear- 
ing. She  is  soft  voiced,  light  brown  as 
to  hair,  has  hazel  eyes  that  sometimes 
look  gray,  sometimes  blue,  according  to 
the  reflection  cast  in  them  by  the  color 
of  her  gown.  She  dresses  with  beauti- 
ful simplicity,  is  a  linguist  and  a  scholar 
of  all  that  is  literary. 

Her  home,  a  roomy  apartment  in  the 
suburb  of  Jackson  Heights,  Long 
Island,  is  a  retreat  shared  with  her  hus- 
band, who  is  not  a  professional,  her  two 
young  men  sons,  and,  until  recently, 
with  daughter  Elizabeth.  But  that  minx 
of  a  Dan  Cupid  stole  daughter  Eliza- 
beth away  recently,  and  a  lot  of  space 
in  the  newspapers  was  devoted  to  pic- 
tures of  the  beautiful  bride  and  her 
bridesmaids. 

Daughter  Elizabeth  is  honeymooning 
during  the  Winter  down  South  while 
mother  is  preparing  an  apartment 
nearer  home  for  the  newly-weds. 

GENIA  ZIELINSKA  :fers  to  her- 
self as  "Radio's  unci  agrined  bache- 
lor-girl." Unchagrined  a  the  word,  be- 
cause she  is  actually  happy  to  forego  all 
thought  of  romance  and  marriage  until 
she  has  first  achieved  certain  ambitious 
objectives  incident  to  her  career. 

Genia  likes,  too,  the  life  of  a  bache- 
lor girl,  which  she  lives  to  the  last  let- 
ter of  the  law  on  how  a  bachelor  girl 
should  live,  as  a  resident  guest  of  the 
famous  A.  W._  A.  Club  House.  This 
beautiful,  artistically  designed  home  was 
recently  erected  by  the  American 
Woman's  Association,  a  group  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  having  at 
heart  the  interests  of  their  kind  who  are 
alone  in  New  York.  It  is  a  home  with 
an  environment  that  reflects  the  gra- 
cious thought  of  Miss  Ann  Morgan, 
who  is  its  president. 

Genia  is,  indeed,  and  rightly,  just 
as  proud  of  this  club-home,  in  introduc- 
ing you  into  its  portals,  as  she  would 
be  were  its  rare  and  interesting  appoint- 
ments her  personal  possessions  and  the 
effects  of  her  own  private  house. 

"You  see,  I  have  truly  a  palace  here. 
Come  out  into  the  garden  in  the  rear, 
it's  all  glassed  in,  glowing  with  rare 
flowers,  hot-house,  conservatory  variety, 
comfortable  with  swing  seats,  wicker 
tables,  magazines,  books,  wooly  rugs. 
Like   it,"  asked  Genia. 
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"Now  here,  going  back  indoors,  is 
the  North  African  Room.  Isn't  it  a 
treat  for  a  tired  soul  such  as  myself  at 
times?"  It  was.  Here  we  sat  down 
to  enjoy  a  salad  and  a  pot  of  tea  at  one 
of  its  many  gleaming  red  tables,  under 
the  reflected  light  of  its  many  colored 
glass  decorations  which  sparkled,  even 
in  mid-afternoon,  in  rivalry  with  bright 
African  rugs  against  the  background, 
somewhat  startling,  of  black  terrazzo 
floor  and  dead  white  walls. 

Here,  later  in  the  evening,  Genia  en- 
joys having  her  full  course  dinner,  be- 
cause she  is  just  a  bit  more  fond  of  this 
particular  dining  room  than  of  the  Eng- 
lish garden  room,  just  beyond,  which 
suddenly  transplants  one  into  a  more 
quiet  atmosphere. 

After  tea  we  lingered  awhile  in  the 
Tudor  lounge  room,  passed  a  happy 
group  of  club  guests  entertaining  friends 
in  the  Georgian  lounge,  and  repaired  to 
the  loveliest  bachelor  girl  bedroom, 
Genia's  own  private  nook,  that  bespeaks 
Genia's  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
refined. 

While  changing  from  a  red-bird  hat 
and  matching  wool  street  frock  to  a 
yellow  evening  gown,  Genia  told  simply 
and  unaffectedly,  and  too  modestly,  the 
story  of  her  life  and  ambitious  career. 
And  so  it  is  retold  now  in  more  flatter- 
ing tones. 

This  American-Polish  girl  was  born 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  She  was 
one  of  a  large  family,  yet  enjoyed  a 
convent  education  under  the  guidance 
of  the   Benedictine   nuns. 

Genia's  musical  talent  first  showed 
itself  in  rare  pianistic  ability,  one  of 
those  children  who  ran  to  the  piano  to 
play  whatever  tune  she  had  last  heard, 
a  child  who  could  play  by  ear  and  by 
inspiration  as  well  as  quite  easily  by 
note. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  placed  in  the 
convent  choir,  only  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering her  musical  education,  and  then 
it  was  discovered  that  she  had  a  voice 
that  might  do  more  for  her  than  her 
fingers  could  do.  She  sang  solos  every 
Sunday  and  the  concert  pianist  career 
promised  to  fade  into  the  shadows  while 
a  career  as  a  concert  singer  loomed  as 
an  almost  immediate  possibility. 

But  Genia,  herself,  insisted  that  she 
finish  her  piano  course.  Wise  child, 
doubly  praised  today,  for  two  great 
talents  well  developed  and  sometimes 
jointly  used. 

Through  her  continued  study  of  the 
piano,  even  after  her  voice  became  the 
paramount  issue,  Genia  acquired  an  en- 
viable musical  background,  a  knowledge 
of  harmony,  counterpoint  and  technique 
which  few  singers  have  achieved. 

She  came  to  New  York  for  further 
study  in  her  'teens,  acquiring  finish- 
ing school  vocal  lessons  and  a  command 
of  seven  languages,  in  which  she  be- 
came most  fluent  in  Norwegian,  Span- 
ish,  Italian  and  French. 

Friends  suggested  that  she  obtain  for 
herself  a  Radio  audition  or  try-out  while 
they  listened-in  beyond  the  broadcast- 
ing room,  "just  to  hear  how  her  voice 
would  sound  over  the  microphone."  That 
was  an  auspicious  occasion. 

Before  this  occurrence  she  had  been 
declared  a  phenomenal  success  by  New 
York  critics  i  n  both  concert  and  opera 
debuts.  Nonetheless,  she  approached 
broadcasting  with  the  shyness  and 
eagerness  of  a  schoolgirl.  Her  per- 
sonality as  well  as  her  voice  won  her 
instant  attention.  A  few  nights  after 
her  audition  a  well  known  Radio  artist 
fell  ill  and  failed,  without  notice,  to 
come  to  an  engagement. 

Genia  had  a  voice  of  similar  quality. 
She  got  the  call  to  come  to  the  studio 
in    this   emergency. 

She   came,    she    sang,    she   conquered 


Radio  has  been  her  "find,"  and  she  has 
been  called  one  of  Radios  rarest  finds, 
ever  since. 

Genia  has  behind  a  quiet  exterior 
when  in  repose,  which  is  seldom;  a  cer- 
tain temperament,  a  dramatic  force.  It 
is  said  of  her  and  for  her  that  she  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  give  up  her  con- 
cert work  because  of  this  very  quality. 
She  holds  her  audiences  and  they  de- 
mand her  personal  appearances,  again 
and  again. 

For  this  reason  she  has  been  cast  by 
the  NBC  as  one  of  the  principals  of  its 
Radio  opera  company  and  also  with  the 
NBC  quartette,  which  makes  more  per- 
sonal public  appeara-nces  than  almost 
any  other  broadcasting  group. 

Genia  is  a  slim,  demure,  brown-bird 
creature.  Yes,  she  IS  birdlike,  in  her 
constant  activity  of  hands  and  eyes, 
giving  one  the  impression  of  "flutter- 
ing," about  to  fly.  It's  that  emotional- 
ism, as  she  talks,  of  which  they  speak 
who  say  of  her,  "the  stage  will  never 
completely  lose  her,  because  her  gift  is 


Genia  Zielinska 

such  that  with  eyes  and  hands  she  all 
but  tells  the  emotional  story  of  her 
songs  before  she  sings  a  note." 

VAUGHN  De  LEATH  is  not  only 
"The  Original  Radio  Girl,"  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  she  was 
the  only  girl  singing  star  then  paid  for 
her  Radio  performance  but  she  is  also 
the  most  original  Radio  Girl  that  one  is 
apt  to  meet  while  venturing  into  homes 
of  the  Radio  family.  Originality,  in 
everything  that  she  does,  in  all  that  sur- 
rounds her  personality,  home  environ- 
ment and  life,  seems  to  be  a  keynote 
to   her   character. 

When  you  enter  the  old-fashioned 
brownstone  house  where  she  maintains 
home  and  business  studio  quarters  in  a 
whole-floor-flat,  your  first  expression  is 
"Oh!  How  Original!"  It  is,  indeed,  a 
unique  abode,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
luxury  about  it.  Yet  Vaughn  declares 
that  "it  cost  hardly  anything  to  make 
it  look  like  this" — since  she  designed 
and  executed  almost  everything  that  is 
unique  within  the  house  except  the 
actual  furniture  and  the  painting  of  the 
woodwork   and   the   walls. 


The  furniture  is  all  antique,  things 
that  she  picked  up  here  and  there  a 
piece  at  a  time,  to  suit  her  fancy  for 
French  period  stuff. 

Each  bit  of  furniture  she  has  selected 
with  the  utmost  care  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity and  each  piece  from  the  Eouis 
Sixteenth  loveseat  flanking  the  broad 
livingroom  fireplace  to  the  Marie  An- 
toinette bedstead,  in  which  Vaughn  re- 
poses at  night  amid  queenly  dreams,  has 
its  pedigree  which  is  bound  in  a.  soft 
velvet  book  known  as  "Vaughn's  Treas- 
ure Trove." 

Under  the  cover1-  of  this  book  also 
reposes  the  history  of  another  collec- 
tion that  is  her  hobby.  Sh"  is  addicted 
to  earrings  of  antiquity  ana  claims  that 
the  wearing  of  certain  of  these  charms 
has  a  definite  effect  upon  her  mood  of 
the  moment. 

In  the  matter  of  these  ornaments  it 
is  her  ambition  to  acquire  the  largest 
and  most  representative  collection  of 
savage  and  sedate  ornaments  outside 
of  the  museums.  A  peep  at  those  she 
now  possesses  causes  one  to  suspect 
that  she  has  almost  succeeded  in  this 
endeavor. 

She  wears  certain  earrings  for  cer- 
tain moments  and  moods  and  declares 
it  really  remarkable  what  a  mere  ear- 
ring will  do  to  one's  personality.  Tak- 
ing up  a  pair  of  slender  black  orna- 
ments, long  enough  to  all  but  touch 
her  shoulder,  she  showed  the  effect,  and 
added: 

"You  could  put  these  on  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  and  they  would  trans- 
form her  into  a  woman  with  a  soul  of 
an  adventuress — and  what  woman  does 
not  long  to  feel  like  an  adventuress  oc- 
casionally." 

Vaughn  serves  tea,  informally,  in  her 
business  studio  off  the  huge  music- 
>tudio-livingroom.  She  takes  lemon  in 
her  tea  and  also  a  bit  of  Chinese  ginger 
with  its  sugary  syrup  to  make  it  both 
spicy  and  sweet.  It's  a  delightfully  re- 
freshing treat.  Try  it  sometime,  drink- 
ing it  from  a  tall  green  glass  goblet  ala 
Vaughn  de  Leath.  to  whom  color  and 
the  effect  of  color  harmonies  is  indeed 
no  mystery. 

Had  she  not  been  a  child  prodi.uy, 
directing  an  orchestra  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  later  becoming  by  startlingly  easy 
stages  a  Broadway  light-opera  singing 
celebrity,  Radio  star  and  composer  of 
at  least  twenty  well  known  composi- 
tions for  piano  and  voice:  had  she  not 
been  all  these  things,  so  aptly  and  so 
easily,  she  feels  her  life  might  have 
been  almost  as  successfully  cast  in  the 
role  of  a  well  versed  psychologist  and 
an   adept  at  things  of  a  psychic  nature. 

Xow  this  is  a  secret:  and   I've  prom- 
ised  not  to   tell   you   his   name,   perhaps 
that's  why  she  is   happily  married   to   a 
well    known     portrait    artist,    why     her 
window   curtains  are  of  orange   colored 
inaline-net,   the  woodwork   of  old   ivory 
and    jade    green,    and    the    walls    ar 
flat    silver    or    gold,    excepting    for    hall, 
bathroom  and  kitchen — which  carry  out 
in    wall    design    a   running    story    of    tli 
love  life  of  a  lady  of  the  French  c< 
These    walls,    by    the    way,    represent    a 
veritable    French    print    from    front     I  i 
back ,  of    the    house    through    hallv 
highways  and  byways  leading  to  vaT 
rooms,  and  all   this   is   the   work   of  her 
artist   husband. 

Vaugh  does  not  regret  the  good  old 
days  of  ten  years  ago  when  she  w.  - 
the  center  of  Radio  attraction.  She  find- 
her  work  more  fascinating  today,  even 
though  it  now  entails  elaborate  pro- 
grams, rehearsals  and  rival  stars.  It 
at  least  affords  comfortable  studi< 
work  in  as  well  as  a  healthy  competi- 
tion  o\    talents   which   she   likes. 

Vaugh  recalls  that   her   first  broad 
I  Continued  on  page  •!  ~> 
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D  ADIO  DIGEST — the  very  name  is  sig- 
J-  «■  nificant  of  news,  gossip  and  opinion  of 
Radio  broadcasting  and  entertainment.  But 
what  a  tremendous  field  to  cover.  Perhaps 
no  other  one  industry  in  the  world  directly 
concerns  so  many  people  as  does  Radio. 

In  this  section  of  Radio  Digest  you  will 
find  from  month  to  month  a  true  reflection 
of  the  life  behind  the  scenes  at  broadcasting 
stations  throughout  the  country.  In  present- 
ing this  news  we  want  the  help  of  the  reader 
and  the  broadcaster,  for  without  you  we  can 
do  but  little. 

Mr.  Reader,  write  us  a  letter,  giving  your 
ideas  as  to  what  should  appear  in  these  col- 
umns. Then,  write  to  your  favorite  station, 
tell  them  to  write  to  us.  Mr.  Broadcaster, 
help  us  tell  your  listeners  about  you. 


s  From 


Broadcasting  Plans 


EDUCATION  via  air  waves  for  young 
children  on  the  most  comprehensive 
scale  ever"  attempted  will  be  inaugurated 
this  month  on  a  nation-wide  scale  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  on  a 
program  jointly  sponsored  by  the  CBS 
and  the  Grigsby-Grunow  company, 
manufacturers  of  Majestic  Radio. 

Two  afternoon  half-hours  each  week 
beginning  February  4  and  running 
through  until  the  first  of  June  will  be 
Utilized  in  presenting  programs  for 
classes  from  fifth  grade  through  junior 
high  school.  These  will  cover  a  number 
of  subjects  and  utilize  several  types  of 
presentation  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  using 
Radio  in  educational  work. 

The  decision  to  present  this  series  of 
broadcasts  was  arrived  at  after  several 
months  of  intensive  research  in  Radio 
education  conducted  by  both  the  spon- 
soring companies.  W.  S.  Paley,  presi- 
dent of  CBS,  some  months  ago  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  by  Radio  as  a 
member  of  the  fact-finding  sub-com- 
mittee. For  the  Grigsby-Grunow  com- 
pany, their  educational  director,  Ray  S. 
Erlandson,  a  former  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  association,  has  been 
conducting  a  similar  study.  Research  on 
a  national  scale,  it  was  discovered,  was 
handicapped  through  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically no  work  had  been  done  on  a 
national  scale  along  the  lines  of  educa- 
tional broadcasts  for  school-room  recep- 
tion. It  was  then  determined  to  present 
a  "curriculum  of  the  air"  upon  which  to 
base  further  tests  and  study. 

Owing  to  the  experimental  nature  of 
the  series,  it  will  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts.  One  afternoon  each  week 
will  be  devoted  to  dramatizations  for 
children,  based  on  outstanding  charac- 
ters in  American  history,  the  dramas 
presenting  the  most  significant  events, 
historically,  in  which  the  individuals  par- 
ticipated. 

Among  the  events  tentatively  decided 
upon  for  inclusion  in  the  history  series 
are  the  discovery  of  America,  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Daniel 
Boone  and  Western  expansion,  Fulton 
and  the  first  steamboat,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  Sam 
Houston,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference. 

The  second  weekly  series  will  be  di- 
vided into  several  parts  with  the  end 
in  view  of  testing  the  adaptability  of 
Radio  for  teaching  various  subjects. 
American  literature,  American  music, 
political    science    or   civics,   health   and 


in  to 


hygiene,  and  nature  study  are  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  tentatively 
selected  for  test  work. 

Leading  educators  of  the  country  and 
outstanding  authorities  on  the  subjects 
to  be  presented  have  been  invited  \y 
Grigsby-Grunow  and  the  Columbia  Sys- 
tem to  offer  suggestions  and  to  cooperate 
in  the  series.  During  conferences  in 
Washington  on  November  20th  between 
Mr.  Erlandson  of  Grigsby-Grunow,  Miss 
Judith  Waller  and  Warren  H.  Pierce 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  Dr.  William  John  Cooper,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Cooper 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  idea  of  a 
test  series  and  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  closely  watched  by 
school  superintendents  and  educators 
throughout  the  country.  Judge  Ira  E. 
Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio 
commission,  stated  that  the  series 
would  fill  a  long-felt  need  in  nation-wide 
broadcasting  programs.  He  predicted 
that  it  would  meet  with  wide-spread 
attention  and  interest  in  educational 
interests. 

Booklets  to  serve  as  text-books  for 
the  Radio  course  are  being  prepared 
and  these  will  be  distributed  to  all 
schools  in  the  country  in  order  that  the 
teachers  may  .  properly  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  Radio  lesson  to  be  pre- 
sented. 


me 


UYX7TTHOUT  question  Radio  has 
VV  been  a  marvelous  gift  fo  the 
world,  its  possibilities  are  unlimited  for 
it  has  not  only  helped  in  appreciation 
of  the  classics  but  it  has  created  a  desire 
to  hear  and  see  artists  in  person."  Thus 
does  Katherine  Meisle,  contralto  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  enthu- 
siastically endorse  broadcasting. 

Miss  Meisle  is  not  only  a  confirmed 
broadcaster  herself,  being  under  exclu- 
sive contract  with  the  Atwater-Kent 
concerts,  but  is  likewise  a  rabid  fan. 

Club  Breaks  Tradition 

BREAKING  a  tradition  of  63  years' 
standing  the  Mendelssohn  club  of 
New  York  City,  which  has  been  singing 
since  1866  without  making  a  public  ap- 
pearance except  for  charity,  made  its 
first  Radio  broadcast  over  a  chain  of 
twenty-four  stations  early  last  Decem- 
ber. 

"Our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Radio 
can  make  fine  music  most  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  greatest  number  has  caused 
us  to  make  this  decision,"  said  Allan 
Robinson,  president  of  the  club,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  broadcast.  Four  songs 
composed  by  conductors  and  members 
of  the  club,  past  and  present,  were 
among  the  nine  numbers  offered. 

The   Mendelssohn   Glee  club  was  the 


San  Francisco  and  California  joined  in  welcoming  KECA  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Division  of  the  NBC.  Left  to  right  you  see  Donald  Novis,  Dove  Kilgore  and  Don 

E.  Gilman,  the  first  two  California  winners  in  the  1928  Atwater  Kent  national 

audition.     Gilman  is  vice  president  of  the  NBC. 
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irst  male  chorus  made  up  of  native  born 
Americans  only  in  this  country.  Its  or- 
ganization in  the  year  after  the  close  of 
.he  Civil  War  encouraged  several  others 
to  organize,  including  the  Apollo  Club 
of  Boston.  Up  to  that  time  male  chorus 
music  in  America  had  been  heard  only 
in  German-American  and  Welsh  com- 
munities. 


KGU  Is  Happy  Family 

By  Dorothy  Ellen  Cole 

MANY  times  I  have  been  asked,  "Just 
what  is  it  that  makes  for  success  in 
the  big  Radio  stations?" 

I  may  not  be  correct  with  regard  to 
other  stations,  but  I  do  know  that  right 
here  in  KGU  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  it  is 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  each  for  the 
ability  of  the  other. 

M.  A.  Mulrony,  the  manager  of  the 
station,  is  a  man  «of  great  technical 
knowledge  of  all  things  pertaining  to 
broadcasting.  A  scholar  and  a  man 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  merriest 
humor,  he  is  kindly  and  quiet  and  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  other  fellow. 

The  director,  Homer  Tyson,  widely 
known  for  his  work  before  the  micro- 
phone, possesses  what  has  been  called 
one  of  the  finest  speaking  voices  on  the 
air  today.  Mr.  Tyson  has  a  fund  of  wit 
that  is  always  on  tap. 

On  our  KGU  staff  is  another  interest- 
ing man  (you  see  I  am  completely  sur- 
rounded by  masculine  society),  Webley 
Edwards.  He  presents  a  snappy  figure 


before  the  mike,  and  can  sing  and  play 
the  old  folk  songs  to  his  own  banjo 
accompaniment. 

We  are  really  pioneers  here  in  Hono- 
lulu, you  know.  We  have  just  moved 
into  our  new  studios  atop  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  building,  and  boast  all  that 
is  new  and  fine  in  broadcasting  equip- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  first  night  we  were  in 
our  new  home  we  put  on  a  great  pro- 
gram of  everything  in  the  bag,  so  to 
speak.  And  now,  while  the  snow  and 
cold  is  keeping  most  of  you  back  in  the 
States  shivering  we  take  friend  mike 
down  to  Waikiki  and  let  you  hear  the 
surf  pounding  as  the  bathers  make 
merry. 

And  here's  a  special  request,  if  any 
of  you  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  hear  us,  won't  you  let  us 
know  about  it?  We  always  like  to  hear 
from  our  friends  back  on  the  mainland. 

Seek  Farmer's  Favor 

WITH  the  inauguration  of  the  farm 
community  network  by  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  system  the  directors 
of  CBS  are  making  an  effort  to  bring 
the  ideal  Radio  program  for  farmers 
and  residents  of  farm  communities  a 
step  nearer  realization. 

"We  have  endeavored,"  says  Henry 
A.  Bellows,  advisory  counsel  of  the 
Columbia  system,  "to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
into  which  many  other  attempts  to  give 
farm  programs  have  fallen.  For  that 
reason  we  have  placed  on  our  advisory 
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After  playing  together  in  musical  comedy  for  a  number  of  years,  Frank  Crumit 

and  Julia  Sanderson  "fell   for  the  air,"   and  are  now  heard   in  the   Blackstone 

programs   over   the   Columbia    system.     Both    of    them   have    been    stars    of    the 

musical  stage,  appearing  together  in  a  long  list  of  successes. 


Where   the   waves   roll   at   Waikiki, 

H.  N.  Tyson  is  right  at  home.    He's 

announcer  at  KGU. 

board  the  directors  of  stations  who  have 
had  several  years'  experience  in  cater- 
ing to  the  demands  of  farm  communities. 

"Our  first  step  in  the  development  of 
this  farm  network  was  a  visit  to  a  group 
of  outstanding  stations  serving  the 
agricultural  area  of  the  United  States 
to  ascertain  the  preferences  of  their 
listeners.  The  consensus  of  this  group 
was  that  farm  communities  largely  ex- 
clude jazz  and  do  not  want  the  music 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  They  do  want 
music  of  the  type  familiar  to  country 
homes,  of  melodies  and  songs  which 
have  become  dear  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages.  They  want  news,  pathos, 
humor,  all  in  condensed  dramatic  form." 

All  of  the  men  chosen  for  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Columbia  Farm  Communi- 
ty network  are  directors  of  stations 
which  for  several  years  have  presented 
successfully  programs  designed  to  fill 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
Headed  by  Henry  A.  Bellows,  former 
Federal  Radio  commissioner,  the  mem- 
bers are:  Ralph  Atlass,  WBBM.  Chi- 
cago; Earl  H.  Gammons,  WCCO, 
Minneapolis;  Blythe  Hendricks,  WFBM, 
Indianapolis;  Arthur  Church.  KMBC, 
Kansas  City;  George  Junkin,  KMOX, 
St.  Louis:  Charles  Sessions.  WIBW, 
Topeka;  J.  Leslie  Fox,  KFH.  Wichita: 
Don  Searle,  KOIL.  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Dan  Corkhill.  KSCJ,  Sioux  Citv. 
*     *     * 

ADD  a  check  for  $3  to  the  list  of  pres- 
ents received  by  Radio  artists  from 
fans. 

The  check  came  to  Phillips  H.  Lord, 
principal  character  in  Sunday  at  Seth 
Parker's  weekly  NBC  program.  It  \\;\s 
from  a  man  in  a  small  town  in  New 
Jersey. 

"I  feel  that  I  owe  you  something  for 
the  entertainment  you  bring*  the  ac- 
companying letter  said.  "I  don't  know 
your  likes  and  dislikes,  so  won't  you 
lake  the  enclosed  and  buy  yourself  a 
little  present?" 

The  check  went  to  buy  a  beefsteak 
dinner  For  a  family  in  an  East  Side 
tenement. 


With  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas"  for  their  theme  song  and  "Fun  for  All  and  All  for  Fun"  as  their  microphone  cry, 
this  irresponsible  group  of  Nit  Wits  gathers  every  Saturday  evening  to  broadcast  their  hilarious   fun  over  WABC  and 

the    Columbia   Broadcasting    system. 


ic  Taste 


AMERICA'S  musical  taste  is  growing 
rapidly  finer  and  more  discerning. 
The  authority  for  this  hopeful  state- 
ment is  none  other  than  the  great 
Walter  Damrosch,  for  forty  years  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  symphony  and 
now  musical  counsellor  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  in  New  York. 

The  statement  was  based  on  requests 
received  by  the  NBC  for  musical  selec- 
tions during  1929  as  compared  to  similar 
requests  of  other  years.  Thousands  of 
letters  from  Radio  listeners  were  in- 
cluded in  the  comparative  survey,  just 
completed. 

Among  the  works  ■  for  which  numer- 
ous requests  were  made  during  the  past 
year  are:  Symphony  in  G  Minor  by 
Mozart,  Symphony  by  Cesar  Franck, 
All  Wagner  program,  The  Moldau  by 
Smetana,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  B  Minor 
by  Bach,  Le  Chasseur  Maudit  by  Cesar 
Franck,  The  Seasons  by  Haydn,  Sym- 
phonies 4,  5,  8  and  9  by  Beethoven, 
Works  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Unfinished 
Symphony  by  Schubert. 

"This  list  indicates  a  fine  sense  of 
discrimination  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  symphonic  music,"  Damrosch 
said.  "Especially  pleasing  is  the  demand 
for  entire  symphonies,  several  of  which 
I  will  endeavor  to  include  in  my  winter 
programs." 

"Letters  from  listeners  also  show  a 
keen  interest  in  modern  works,"  Dam- 
rosch said,  listing  such  compositions  as 
"The  Pines  of  Rome,"  and  "The  Dove," 
as  among  those  frequently  asked  for. 

Phil  Cook,  NBC  comedian,  is  regarded 
by  Radio  fans  as  among  the  most  versa- 
tile of  entertainers.  During  a  recent 
program  he  portrayed  the  parts  of  an 
Irish  cop,  a  negro  fiorter,  an  Italian 
bootblack,  a  down-east  Yankee  and  read 
lines  in  his  natural  voice.  The  charac- 
ters "conversed  with  each  other,"  with- 
out the  customary  break  of  another 
voice. 


Once  a  fireman  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  now  a  Radio  tenor  heard 
all  over  the  country,  Howard  Me- 
laney  evidently  has  to  use  an  air- 
plane  to   meet   his   engagements. 

sh  Singers 

HP  HE  Notre  Dame  Glee  club,  which  at 
J-  the  close  of  the  football  season  last 
fall  appeared  in  a  program  from  the 
Chicago  NBC  studios,  like  Rockne's 
famous  Ramblers,  each  year  piles  up  a 
record  of  mileage  which  far  exceeds  that 
of  most  of  the  other  glee  clubs  of  the 
country. 

Under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Casa- 
santa,  of  the  Notre  Dame  School  of 
Music,  the  glee  club  has  been  heard  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  appearing  in 
theatres,  Radio  concerts  and  special  en- 
tertainments. 

In  addition  to  regular  concert  work, 
the-  club  has  made  records  for  Victor, 
Brunswick  and  Columbia  companies,  and 
has  appeared  in  one  Vitaphone  pres- 
entation. 

*     *     * 

Jolly  Bill  and  Jane,  the  Radio  folks  so 
well  known  to  children  who  tune  in  on 
NBC  broadcasts,  average  more  than  300 
letters  a  day  from  listeners. 


A  Lyric  Fireman 

A  SILVERY  lyric  tenor  voice,  which 
has  carried  him  from  a  grimy  loco- 
motive cab  to  the  nation's  most  luxurious 
Radio  studios  in  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  is  possessed  by  Howard  Melaney, 
internationally  known  Radio  artist,  who 
sings  each  Tuesday  night  over  Station 
KM  OX. 

This  voice,  of  rare  mellowness  and 
range,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Radio,  was 
hidden  in  the  rattling  accoustics  of  a  lo- 
comotive cab,  where  Mr.  Melaney  was 
employed  as  a  fireman,  until  its  discovery 
by  a  song  writer.  One  day  the  "North 
Coast  Limited"  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  enroute  to  Yellowstone  Park 
drew  up  at  Glendive,  Montana.  The  fire- 
man, on  his  usual  schedule  of  duties;  was 
oiling  the  cups  of  the  engine  and  sang 
while  he  worked.  The  strains  of  "Within 
the  Garden  of  My  Heart"  poured  out  of 
the  clear  Montana  air.  Passengers  were 
attracted  towards  the  locomotive,  and 
when  Melaney  finished  there  was  a  lusty 
demand  for  an  encore. 

That  incident  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  Radio  artist's  career  unduplicated  in 
America.  The  song  writer,  who  was  in 
the  Glendive  audience,  induced  Melaney 
to  sing  over  a  Radio  station  in  Minnea- 
polis, where  he  was  presented  by  the 
announcer  as  "The  Singing  Fireman  of 
the  Northern  Pacific."  Before  he  had 
concluded  two  of  his  songs,  the  switch- 
board operator  called  for  help  because  or 
the  flood  of  inquiries  and  requests  for 
additional  numbers.  This  ended  Mela- 
ney's  firing  job  on  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Melaney  has  sung  to  Radio  audi- 
ences in  more  than  ninety  American 
cities  from  New  York  to  California  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
also  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. He  was  featured  by  KMOX  at  the 
St.  Louis  Radio  show  this  fall  and  is 
heard  regularly  over  that  station  each 
Tuesday  night.  He  receives  thousands 
of  "fan"  letters  each  week  at  his  head- 
quarters in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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PA  UL  Shirley  of  Boston 
Symphony  Only  Artist 
Who  Can  Offer  Complete 
Program  on  14  String 
Viola  D'Amore 


(J^evotes  A  Lifetime  To 

^ARE  Instrument 


Doesn't  seem  that  these  boys  would  be  exactly  at  home  in  Worcester,  Mass., 

does  it?     But  they  are,  and  popular,  too,  at  WORC.     Mose  is  Armond  LaPointe, 

and   Henry  is  Ralph   Warren. 

dio  where  they  announce  a  program  or 
extemporize  into  the  microphone  while 
fellow  students  listen  in  as  critics.  They 
tell  him  if  his  voice  is  too  funereal,  a 
little  too  decisive,  too  jovial,  too  light 
or  if  it  lacks  personality.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  a  forum  about  the 
whole  proceeding  as  each  man  gives 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  other,  and 
topics  which  make  for  general  better- 
ment of  programs  are  discussed. 

Kolin  Hager,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  deans  of  announcers  in  the  coun- 
try today  and  who  now  is  vice-president 
in  charge  of  production  of  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  corporation,  is  the  instruc- 
tor. While  studio  manager  of  WGY, 
Schenectady,  he  established  the  first  an- 
nouncers' school,  and  when  he  went  to 
Buffalo  in  the  late  Summer  he  carried 
the  idea  with  him  keeping  the  boys  busy 
and  out  of  mischief. 

Mr.  Hager  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the 
picture  on  page  CO,  while  the  announcers 
who  preside  at  the  microphone  for  the 
four  stations  are  shown  at  the  ri^ht. 
First  row,  left  to  right;  Roger  M.  Baker, 
Ralph  A.  Gram,  Walter  L.  Amidon, 
Robert  J.  Strigl;  second  row,  seated,  left 
to  right:  Lowel  H.  MacMillan,  Bradlev 
Yaw,  John  L.  Ribe,  Mark  H.  Hawley, 
Edward  Horning:  standing,  left  to  right: 
Leon  W.  Fisher  and  Louis  E.  Dean. 


By  George  Dworshak 

THEY'RE  giving  weight  in  Buffalo 
to  the  saying  "The  announcer  is  al- 
ways right." 

The  public  is  being  taught,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  "Moscow"  is  pro- 
nounced "Mosko,"  it's  that  and  not 
"Maskow" — that  the  announcer  gives 
the  proper  pronunciation. 

Twice  a  week  every  one  of  the  eleven 
announcers  on  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  corporation,  which  oper- 
ates stations  WKBW,  WGR,  WMAK 
and  WKEN,  attends  the  Radiology 
s:hool.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the 
only  announcers'  school  in  existence  to- 
day. 

Radiology,  of  course,  isn't  limited 
simply  to  the  business  of  pronouncing 
correctly,  but  includes  also  the  using  of 
the  proper  tonal  quality,  the  incorporat- 
ing into  the  work  of  a  distinct  personality 
and  the  giving  of  intelligent  explana- 
tions on  programs.  In  short,  it  aims  at 
the  development  of  quick  thinking,  crea- 
tive ability  and  expressiveness. 

During  the  class  routine  different 
members  are  sent  into  an  adjoining  stu- 


By  Walter  M.  Daniels 

A  LIFETIME  devoted  to  saving  from 
extinction  a  rare  musical  instru- 
ment is  the  unique  boast  of  Paul  Shir- 
ley of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
whose  viola  d'amore  was  introduced  to 
the  audience  of  the  air  by  Station 
WNAC  in  Boston.  And  Mr.  Shirley's 
genius  is  as  rare  as  his  medium,  he 
being  the  only  artist  who  can  offer  a 
complete   program   for   this   instrument. 

Inheriting  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  musical  art,  he  commenced  at  the 
age  of  ten  the  study  of  the  violin  in  his 
native  Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia, 
changing  a  year  later  to  the  viola.  It 
was  in  1910  while  filling  the  postion 
of  solo  viola  at  the  Darmstadt  Court 
theater  that  he  was  assigned  the  task 
of  playing  the  viola  d'amore  part  in 
"The  Hugenots." 

Never  had  Mr.  Shirley  played  upon 
this  archaic  instrument,  nor  was  there 
any  precedent  for  self-instruction.  He 
was  obliged  to  devise  a  set  of  exercises 
for  mastery  of  its  fourteen  strings, 
seven  of  gut  and  seven  of  metal  which 
are  not  touched  by  the  bow  but  vibrate 
in  sympathy. 

The  artist  in  him  was  enthralled  at 
once  by  the  possibilities  of  an  entirely 
new  musical  art.  With  the  rich  depth 
of  a  viol  and  full  range  of  a  violin,  this 
instrument  offered  tonal  and  technical 
effects  not  possible  with  any  other 
stringed  instrument. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Viola  d'amore, 
which  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
Hindus  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
its  disuse  in  recent  years  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  one  of  the 
instruments  that  could  be  played. 
Through  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Hesse,  however,  Mr.  Shirley  had  access 
to  a  splendid  specimen.  He  was  able 
to  learn,  not  only  how  to  play  the  in- 
strument, but  how  it  was  constructed. 

Another  perplexing  problem  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  failure  of  the  viola 
d'amore  to  harmonize  with  the  piano 
and    other    more    modern    instruments. 


Thinking  up  plots,  that's  what 
Eleanor  Lothian  says  she  was  doing 
when  this  picture  was  taken.  She's 
continuity  writer  and  actress  at 
Station   WHEC. 


'Now,  all  together,  pronounce  Andante  Cantable,"  says  the  instructor  in  the  announcers'  school  of  the  Buffalo  Broad- 
casting school,  where  these  boys  learn  "Radiology."    You   can  take  their  word. 


h rough  his  study  of  its  structural  de- 
j.il,  however,  the  sponsor  was  able  with 
le  aid  of  a  skilled  instrument  maker 
)  adapt  it  to  take  its  place  in  the 
rchestra  of  today. 

But  neither  of  these  handicaps,  Mr. 
hirley  recounted  to  his  friends  at  the 
tudios  of  WNAC,  held  a  candle  to  the 
ifnculty  of  finding  suitable  music, 
carcely  a  half-dozen  pieces  existed 
-hich  were  available. 

So  the  musician  turned  his  attention 
to  building  up  a  volume  of  composition 
constituting  a  complete  program  for  his 
instrument.  Chords  and  phrases  struck 
by  his  bow  suggested  more  expansive 
bits.  His  study  and  creative  efforts  while 
sojourning  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
brought  forth  a  number  of  distinguished 
works,  including  his  D  major  concerto, 
an  achievement  of  monumental  scope  in 
three  movements. 

During  all  of  his  struggle  to  attain 
mastery  of  the  viola  d'amore  and  to  re- 
store it  to  a  place  in  the  modern  world 
of  music,  Mr.  Shirley  had  the  assistance 


and  encouragement  of  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
who  as  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
brought  him  to  this  country  in  1912.  His 
labors  have  resulted,  in  addition  to  his 
compositions,  in  technical  treatises  on 
"Right  Hand  Culture"  and  "The  Study 
of  the  Viola  d'Amore." 


When  Louis  Kaufman  went  up  in 
the  air  he  got  a  thrill,  but  didn't 
know  'whether  he  was  upside  down 
or  downside  up,  he  says.  Louis  is 
the  pride  of  KDKA. 


WHEN  Holland  transmitted  greetings 
to  the  American  audience  in  the  first 
international  broadcast  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  short  wave  station  at  Hui- 
zen  chose  for  the  opening  salutation  an 
orchestral  suite  by  Christiaan  Kriens, 
distinguished  Dutch-American  com- 
poser, conductor  and  recently  appointed 
musical  director  of  Station  WTIC  of 
The  Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
suite  was  Kriens'  "In  Holland"  and  it 
was  heard  through  30  stations  scattered 
across  the  American  continent  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

Christiaan  Kriens'  affiliation  with  Sta- 
tion WTIC  is  not  his  first  Radio  experi- 
ence. Last  season  he  conducted  a  pro- 
gram of  his  own  compositions  in  the 
"Master  Musicians'  Hour,"  broadcast 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  company.  His 
symphonic  compositions  and  smaller 
works  for  the  violin,  piano,  cello  and 
voice  are  well  known  to  the  Radio  audi- 
ence. At  Station  WTIC  he  often  con- 
ducts the  studio  orchestra  in  perform- 
ances of  his  own  creations.  The 
orchestra,  by  the  way,  is  a  full-piece  or- 
ganization capable  of  both  symphonic 
and  light  classical  performances.  The 
services  of  its  members  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  broadcasts  by  Hartford's 
50,000-watt  transmitter. 

Mr.  Kriens  recently  completed  24 
original  scores  for  talking  motion  pic- 
tures, which  are  being  retained  in  the 
library  of  the  Warner  Brothers  and  by 
several  famous  music  houses  for  use  in 
forthcoming  productions. 

The  new  musical  director  comes  to 
Station  WTIC  from  New  York  City, 
where  he  achieved  a  notable  record  as 
symphony  conductor,  composer,  concert 
violinist  and  instructor  in  violin  and 
piano. 


Mr.  Kriens  came  to  America  from 
Holland  several  years  ago  to  conduct 
the  New  Orleans  French  Grand  Opera 
company.  During  his  American  career, 
he  has  served  as  first  violinist  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Philadelphia  sym- 
phony, the  New  York  symphony,  the 
New  York  philharmonic  and  the  Metro- 
politan opera,  under  many  renowned 
conductors. 

je 

COLLEGE  life  and  activities  "what 
is"  are  being  presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  from  WCAU 
every  week.  On  Thursday  nights  lead- 
ing musical  organizations  of  the  Uni- 
versity such  as  the  glee  club,  symphony 
orchestra,  band  and  ensemble  groups 
from  the  music  department  appear  be- 
fore the  mike. 

The  University  Glee  club,  comprising 
150  voices,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
More  than  fifty  years  old,  since  1923  it 
has  been  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  H. 
Alexander  Matthews,  the  noted  choral 
conductor.  Several  years  ago  the  club 
was  selected  to  appear  with  the  New 
York  Symphony. 


Busy,    all    day    every    day — that's 

Gertrude    Mohr,    musical    director 

of   WCAE,   Philadelphia. 
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By  Ethel  Rattay 

"TVTORMAN,"    I    said,   breaking   into 

-L  ^  the  program  department  of  WPG, 
"I  am  here  to  whitewash  your  past  for 
your  admirers."  I  was  halted  by  husky, 
vociferous  voices  in  Negro  dialect,  which 
told  me  I  had  interrupted  a  rehearsal  for 
the  Subway  Boys  broadcast. — 

Kastus:  Ah  kaint  git  nothin'  on  ma 
Radio  set  but  Atlantic  City — ah  been 
trying  to  git  Washington,  D.  C,  but  all 
I  can  git  is  Atlantic  City. 

Mose:  De  trouble  is  yo  all  got  an  "A. 
C."  set,  you  should  borrow  yourself  a 
"D.C."  set  like  mine.  Ah  gits  Toronto 
and  all  over. 

Rastus:  Way  down  Toronto — whars 
dat? 

Alose:  Right  between  Atlanta,  Georgia 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Rastus:  Ma  teachers  learned  me  To- 
ronto wuz  in  Canada. 

Mose:  Yur  crazy,  ah  gits  it  on  ma  set 
between  Atlanta  and  Knoxville! 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Sunny  South,"  I 
interrupted,  "may  I  have  a  few  words. 
The  Radio  Digest  is  going  to  press 
and—" 

"Be  right  with  you,"  sang  out  Norman 
Reed  as  I  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  swept 
aside  a  stack  of  reference  books  to  take 
command  of  an  interview  with  the 
World's  Playground  chief  announcer 
and  program  director,  who  not  only 
writes  continuity  for  the  Subway  Boys 
regular  Thursday  night  feature,  but  who 
is  also  the  author  and  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  new  WPG  Hokum  Hour. 

Mr.  Reed  acts  as  Dr.  Hokum  in  this 
unique  feature,  which  has  acquired  tre- 
mendous popularity,  and  includes  poems, 
sketches  and  songs  suggested  by  WPG 
listeners.  All  sorts  of  rare  imitations  are 
attempted,  ranging  as  Dr.  Hokum  puts 
it,  "from  the  splash  of  goldfish,  singing 
seals  to  the  meow  of  a  cat  or  the  bark  of 
a  tree."  These  programs  are  given  FOB 
(full  of  bologny)  with  sufficient  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  to  add  variety. 

The  Subway  Boys  program  was  orig- 
inated by  Mr.  Reed  before  he  became 
officially  associated  with  the  station,  and 
has  been  continued  with  each  broadcast, 
taking  the  Negro  adventurers  through 
thrilling  experiences  which  have  included 
fires,  wars,  aviation  stunts,  jail  terms, 
prize  fights,  horse  racing,  base  ball — in 
fact  running  the  entire  gamut  of  human 
experience,  with  the  boys  seemingly  "al- 
ways in  a  hole."  Their  presentation  is 
frequently  in  Moran  and  Mack  style,  but 
the  text  is  entirely  original  and  timely. 

Then  I  asked  Norman  about  himself, 
and  here's  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me: 


Christian   Kriens,   music   director   of  WTIC,   goes   over   a   piano   selection   with 
Laura  C.  Gaudet,  talented  French-American  staff  pianist. 


"I  was  born  in  Pleasantville,  N.  J., 
October  26,  1899.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  I  started  work  with  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  first  in  the  freight 
department,  and  later  in  the  passenger 
department,  moving  on  to  passenger  rep- 
resentative in  the  Philadelphia  district. 
In  this  capacity  I  planned  itineraries 
and  arranged  entertainment  for  various 
organizations." 

"When  did  you  first  become  interested 
in  Radio  as  a  profession"?    I  interrupted. 

"While  publicity  representative  for  one 
of  the  beach  front  hotels,  Norman 
Brokenshire  resigned  as  WPG  announcer 
and  Director  Edwin  M.  Spence  ap- 
proached me  for  the  vacancy,  believing 
my  former  training  qualified  me  and  I 
was  given  the  position  which  I  have 
gradually  grown  in  to." 

"Do  you  like  having  the  duties  of  pro- 


Jolly  boys,  every  man  Jack!    This  is  the  announcing  staff  of  WCAP  at  Ashury 

Park,  N.  J.     Left  to  right:    Robert  Jonasson,  Thomas  F.  Burley,  Jr.,  director, 

John  Osboume,  S.  G.  Leigh  and   Carl   Schmidt. 


gram  director,  added  by  way  of  promo- 
tion"? 

"Yes,  but  I  have  been  under  somewhat 
of  a  handicap  in  assuming  the  duties  of 
announcer  for  in  my  very  early  training 
I  was  always  told  that  I  should  be  'seen 
and  not  heard,'  and  here  it  is  a  case  of 
being  'heard  and  not  seen.'  When  you 
once  get  a  habit  like  that  it's  sort  of  in- 
grown and  hard  to  break,"  he  laughed. 

And  with  this  confidence  it  was  evident 
that  "Uncle  Norman  the  Second"  of 
WPG  would  talk  no  more.  But  much 
may  be  said  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
thirty  year  old  charming  and  very  versa- 
tile chap  who  writes  as  well  as  he  an- 
nounces, who  sings  a  bit,  tickles  the 
ivories  a  lot  better  and  who  is  always 
alluring — to  feminine  eyes  especially. 

1 1  is  chief  duty,  however,  one  that  has 
won  an  enviable  place  for  WPG  in  the 
hearts  of  Radio  audiences  is  program 
construction  for  WPG  Municipal  Sta- 
tion's sixteen  remote  controls  which  in 
daily  and  nightly  broadcast  supplement 
the  Neptune,  Marine  and  Ocean  Studio 
features  in  which  Mr.  Reed  has  the  as- 
sistance of   Miss   Margaret   Keever. 

With  the  inauguration  of  athletic  ac- 
tivity from  the  auditorium  with  its  seat- 
ing capacity  of  41.000.  Mr.  Reed  will 
soon  find  his  responsibilities  increased  as 
the  sports  contests  are  shared  with  dis- 
tant listeners  and  those  present  thru  t lie 
amplification  system. 

*     *     * 

Advice  to  juvenile  song  writers:  Don't 
throw  away  your  manuscripts  if  you 
can't  rind  a  publisher.  Vaughn  de  Leath. 
X  BC  contralto,  wrote  a  song  called  "Old 
(".lory"  when  she  was  twelve  years  old. 
The  song  has  just  been  published  and  is 
having  a  widespread  sale.  It  all  hap- 
pened because  Miss  de  Leath  sane;  the 
song,  '"just  for  the  tun  oi  it"  on  a  Voice 
of  Firestone  program. 


^nsane 

By  Eleanor  Champlin 

COUNTLESS  programs  are  presented 
from  broadcasting  stations  every 
day  of  the  year,  running  the  entire  gamut 
of  emotional  appeal,  but  seldom  has 
a  broadcast  been  put  on  that  equals  in 
entertainment  value  and  unusual  fea- 
tures that  presented  by  the  patients  of 
the  East  Louisiana  State  Hospital 
through  KWKH. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  listeners  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  as  well.  "We 
listened  to  your  program  last  night,  and 
were  little  short  of  amazed  at  the  excel- 
lence of  the  numbers.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve tnat  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum 
could  put  on  such  a  splendid  musical 
program."  That  one  letter  is  typical  of 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  3,000  com- 
munications received  after  the  broadcast. 

One  day  last  November,  Judge  W.  C. 
Barnette,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  visited  the 
state  hospital  and  happened  to  hear  some 
of  the  2,900  patients  render  a  musical 
program.  He  was  so  impressed  that  he 
induced  W.  K.  Henderson,  owner  of 
Radio  Station  KWKH,  to  put  a  pro- 
gram on  the  air.  Arrangements  were 
finally  completed  after  consultation  be- 
tween Mr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Glenn  J. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

None  of  the  patients  or  Dr.  Smith  had 
had  any  previous  experience  before  the 
mike,  and  the  fact  that  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  patients  selected  for  the 
broadcast  were  from  the  violent  wards, 
added  to  the  difficulties  in  presenting 
the  program.  It  naturally  called  for  a 
great  deal  of  practice  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  everyone  concerned  to  per- 
fect details.  During  the  actual  broad- 
cast it  was  necessary  to  have  strong-arm 
guards  to  watch  some  of  the  patients, 
although  on  the  whole  they  reacted 
favorably  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  outside 
world. 

The  program  was  musical  throughout, 
opening  with  a  selection  by  the  orches- 
tra, which  was  followed  by  vocal  selec- 
tions, instrumental  numbers,  including 
piano,  violin,  accordion,  guitar,  saxo- 
phone, and  other  instruments.  Both 
classical  and  jazz  selections  were  of- 
fered. 

Established  in  1847,  the  East  Louisiana 
State  Hospital  now  has  2,900  patients 
and  about  325  employees.  Dr.  Smith  is 
a  strong  believer  in  occupational  therapy 
for  the  insane,  and  some  kind  of  em- 
ployment is  found  for  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  patients,  including  everything 
from  field  work  to  the  most  delicate  art 
and  music.  The  state  allows  only  about 
sixty  cents  per  day  for  each  patient,  so 
most  of  the  work  for  the  inmates  is 
along  remunerative  lines,  such  as  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  The  program  broad- 
cast through  KWKH  followed  out  the 
ordinary  routine  therapy  work  carried 
on  daily  at  the  institution. 
*     *     * 

WHEN  Harry  Lauder  played  a  return 
engagement  on  the  air  he  insisted 
that  his  time  be  extended  to  half  an 
hour  instead  of  the  fifteen  minutes  for- 
merly allotted  to  him.  "The  last  time  I 
broadcast  I  was  only  on  for  fifteen  min- 
utes," he  said.  "And  people  wrote  in 
and  said  that  wasn't  long  enough.  This 
time  I  want  to  give  them  enough.  And, 
anyway,  I  like  it.  When  a  fellow  is  be- 
fore the  microphone  he  doesn't  have  to 
worry  at  all  whether  the  seats  in  the 
house  are  sold  or  not." 


Patients  Give  Program 

6JHREE  Thousand  Listeners  Applaud 

Hospital  Broadcast  from  Station  KWKH 


Smiling  at  you  are  Bill  Schaefer  and  his   Country   Club  Arcadians   of   WAPI, 

Birmingham.      Bill  is  the  handsome  gentleman  standing  directly  behind  "Paul 

Whiteman  2nd,"  who  is  sitting  at  the  piano. 

gum  brought   his  violin  and  his   saxo- 
phone and  played  several  solos  on  each. 
By  Exa  Jones  The  party  lasted  until  one  o'clock,  long 

THE    fourth   anniversary   celebration         Past  the  regular  hours  of  the  studio  and 
of  WFLA,    Clearwater's   popular         was  going  just  as  strong  at  the  finish 
broadcasting  station,  was  staged  in  the         asTTt      ,    start;         ,  ,    ,  (  „ 

studios    in    the    city    park,    Wednesday  Hot  chocolate,  cake  and  cheese  wafers 

night,   December  4,   where  every  avail-         were  served  during  the  evening, 
able   space  in   the  studio  and  adjoining 
rooms    was    filled    with    musicians    and 
friends  from  Clearwater,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Tampa. 

The  Tarpon  Springs  High  School 
chorus  opened  the  program.  Several 
sponsored  programs  followed  and  by  the 
time  the  municipal  gas  department  pro- 
gram got  under  way  everything  was  in 
full  swing. 

A  very  popular  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  Suwanee  River  Harmony  Four, 
a  local  Negro  male  quartet.  The  darkies 
will  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  gas  de- 
partment's program  during  the  Winter 
season. 

Ben  Moss  appeared  frequently  with 
popular  and  humorous  songs  which 
added  much  to  the  joviality  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Caroline  Lee,  "The  Virginia  Girl" 
entertained  the  party  and  the  unseen 
audience  with  a  number  of  vocal  selec- 
tions with  her  own  accompaniment  on 
the  Spanish  guitar.  Miss  Blanche  Mc- 
Mullen  sang  several  soprano  solos  which 
were  appreciatively  received. 

Another  novelty  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Jack  and  Jill,  two  blind  boys, 
who  sang  to  their  own  accompaniment 
on  the  guitar.  They  were  introduced  by 
Ben  Moss,  who  explained  that  these  boys 
were  bravely  touring  the  state  for  a 
livelihood  and  commended  them  to  the 
listeners. 

Mrs.  Frank  Kennedy  also  sang  several 
popular  numbers  to  her  own  accom- 
paniment on  the  banjo  ukelele  and  ren- 
dered some  well  received  piano  numbers. 

Another  enjoyable  feature  was  an  im- 
promptu chorus  of  the  artists  participat- 
ing led  by  Ben  Moss  with  a  great  deal 
of  hilarity  and  jolliness.    Corney  Wol- 


! 


As  superintendent  of  the  East 
Louisiana  State  Hospital,  Dr.  Glenn 
J.  Smith  deserves  credit  for  the 
work  of  his  patients  in  the  KWKH 
broadcast. 


as 


Bill  Young. 


Against  Cupid 

WHILE  some  Radio  stations  boast  of 
being  headquarters  for  Dan  Cupid, 
WBRC  prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  its  regular  staff  entertainers  has 
felt  the  sting  of  the 
good  old  arrow  of  love. 

Al  Treadway  and 
Eloise  Floyd,  of  "Good- 
night" fame,  although 
rumor  after  rumor  has 
told  of  their  engage- 
ment and  marriage,  are 
still  young  and  eligible, 
while  William  "Bill" 
Young,  station  manager, 
is  still  looking  around 
for  the  "right  girl."  John 
Connolly,  who  has  just 
passed  twenty-two,  is  one  of  the  nation's 
younger  announcers,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  dodging  feminine  charms  to 
date,  but  is  said  to  be  slipping  fast.  Dan 
Hassler  and  Eugene  Calhoun,  engineers, 
are  also  still  baching  in  single  bliss. 

An  increase  of  one  hundred  times  its 
original  power  in  four  years  is  the  rec- 
ord of  WBRC,  "the  little  station  with 
a  big  voice."  It  wag  just  a  little  over 
four  years  ago  that  J.  C.  Bell  opened 
the  station  with  a  home-made  trans- 
mitter using  ten  watts.  Now  the  station 
sends  out  a  1,000-watt  message. 

Living  up  to  its  motto  of  "just  a  step 
ahead  of  the  times,"  WBRC  put  on  the 
first  commercial  program  in  Birming- 
ham. Bell,  having  built  the  first  Radio 
in  the  city,  broadcast  the  first  church 
service,  and  offered  the  first  nation-wide 
program,  and  now  uses  more  than  100 
hours  of  Columbia  programs. 

The  "powers  that  be"  at  WBRC  are 
M.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  president;  K.  G.  Mar- 
shall, vice  president,  and  J.  C.  Bell,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Puccini  Is  Broadcast 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
broadcasting  operas  by  Giacomo  Puc- 
cini are  being  broadcast.  Beginning 
last  November  the  NBC  presented 
Madame  Butterfly  on  a  coast-to-coast 
hookup. 

Only  one  opera  will  be  given  each 
month.  In  December  La  Tosca  was 
broadcast.  The  other  four  on  the  sched- 
ule are  Manon  Lescaut,  The  Tryptich, 
The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  and 
La  Boheme. 

The  offering  of  the  Puccini  works  is 
considered  a  great  tribute  to  Radio,  ac- 
cording to  musicians.  His  works  have 
been  carefully  guarded  and  in  the  past 
permission  to  broadcast  them  always 
refused. 


Favorite  entertainers  at  WBRC,  Al  and  Eloise  have  won  a  name  for  themselves 

with  their  famous  "Goodnight."     Al  Treadway  is  studio  director,  while  Eloise 

Floyd   handles   music    and   programs.     "Goodnight." 


Namie  Newswriter  for 
Program  Position 

A  FORMER  newspaper  woman,  Miss 
Tremlette  Tully,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  management  of  Station  WCKY, 
operated  by  L.  B.  Wilson,  Inc.,  at  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  to  be  woman's  di- 
rector. 

Miss  Tully  already  has  made  her 
morning  program,  "My  New  Kentucky 
Home,"  an  interesting  feature  for 
women  of  the  city  and  country  alike. 
She  is  planning  something  different, 
and  instead  of  a  steady  diet  of  menus 


Palm  trees,  sunshine  and  WJAX- 
station.     Joe    Kuehl,    operator-announcer,    Hunter    Synde,    announcer,    John    T. 
Hopkins    III.,    chief    engineer-announcer,    Gifford    Grange,    operator-announcer, 
Earl   Quattlebaum,   operator-announcer,    and    Ruth    Roark,    secretary. 


she  will  broadcast  daily  but  one  menu, 
that  for  luncheon,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  housewife  whether  she 
lives  in  a  metropolis  or  in  the  small 
country  town. 

Also  Miss  Tully  has  chosen  different 
topics  for  each  morning's  broadcast. 
Monday  brings  poetry,  and  she  reads 
the  best  contributions  from  her  listen- 
ers. On  Tuesday  flowers  provide  the 
theme,  and  Wednesday  fashions  of  the 
moment.  Thursday  gives  Miss  Tully  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  intrigue  women 
listeners,  for  she  conducts  a  questions 
and  answer  department,  confining  tin- 
period  chiefly  to  matters  of  the  home. 
She  hopes  to  solve  many  domestic  prob- 
lems for  those  who  write  to  her.  Friday 
famous  composers  are  discussed,  while 
on  Saturday  morning  Miss  Tully  gives 
a  menu  for  the  Sunday  dinner  and  dis- 
cusses dressing  up  the  home. 

A  novel  introduction,  playing  of  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home"  brings  Miss 
Tully's  voice  daily  to  the  Radio  au- 
dience with  her  talks  on  the  new  Ken- 
tucky home.  Miss  Tully  also  has  been 
engaged  to  write  continuities,  and  "The 
Snow  Family,"  a  morning  program 
broadcast  three  times  a  week  is  her 
work. 

Miss  Tully  is  a  native  of  Flemings- 
burg.  Ky.,  and  has  lived  in  Covington 
and  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  She  engaged  in 
reportorial  and  advertising  work  for 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  newspapers, 
and  has  conducted  a  shoppers'  column. 
She  has  had  dramatic  training  and  a 
year  ago  gave  a  series  of  book  talks  from 
a  Cincinnati  station. 
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"Boy,   all  you  gotta  do  is  to  begin  at  th'   26th  floor  an'   wash  them  windows 

on  down  to  th'  tenth.    I'll  stay  here  on  the  ground  and  see  that  you  don't  fall." 

Tom  Mooney  and  Joe  Combs,  or  Tom  and  Joe,  WSM  Minstrels  have  a  lot  of  fun 

for  themselves  and  a  host  of  others. 

sonville,  in  the  Hotel  Mayflower.  Pro- 
grams, which  are  all  rigidly  censored, 
include  sixty  chain  features  each  week 
and  events  of  national  importance, 
which  are  secured  by  the  station  itself 

WHEN     WJAX     in     the     Land     of         as    sustaining    programs.      Besides    the 
Sunshine  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  cele-         forty  remote  controls  required  to  ade- 
brated    its    fourth    birthday    'way    back  quately  broadcast   the   activities    of   the 

last  Thanksgiving  Radio  fans  in  Jack-         city,  the  stations  have  installed  ampli- 
sonville  as  well  as  DX  hounds  in  every         fl^/  m  t.he  cltY  parks  so  that  residents 
state   in  the   Union  had   to   sit  up  for         and  tourists  may  listen  to  the  programs 
twenty-four  straight  hours  unless  they         trom  tne  studios, 
wanted  to  miss  part  of  the  great  whoop- 
ererdoo  program. 

A  typical  Florida  program  went  on 
the  air,  with  but  little  in  the  way  of 
speeches  and  plenty  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertainment. Among  the  other  feature 
numbers  was  a  review  of  the  leading 
artists  heard  over  the  station  during  the 
past  year.  As  a  gesture  of  Florida 
friendship  early  mail  from  DX'ers  in 
each  state  was  rewarded  with  oranges 
or  a  live  baby  alligator. 

Opened  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  No- 
vember 26,  1925,  by  the  people  of  Jack- 
sonville as  a  municipal  broadcasting 
station,  WJAX  has  grown  from  an 
operating  basis  of  but  a  few  hours  a 
day  to  a  present  average  of  over  400 
hours  a  month.  The  station  has  always 
adhered  to  a  policy  of  no  recorded  pro- 
grams except  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Many  selections  from  the  NBC  chain 
are  picked  for  listeners  of  the  South- 
land, and  the  station  is  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  that  system. 

Financial  return  has  always  been  a 
secondary  consideration  at  WJAX. 
Pleasing  150,000  people  in  a  municipal 
station  in  which  they  as  taxpayers  all 
own  a  share  is  a  task  that  Commissioner 
Imeson  has  ably  handled,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  leading  the  entire  ticket 
in  the  last  city  election. 

In  passing  out  laurels  more  than  a  lit- 
tle credit  is  due  John  T.  Hopkins,  III., 
chief  engineer  and  program  director  of 
the  station.  Not  one  day  of  broadcast- 
ing has  been  missed  due  to  mechanical 
trouble  since  the  first  program  was 
broadcast  over  four  years  ago. 

Two  studios  are  operated,  one  at  the 
transmitter  and  one  in  downtown  Jack- 


AMID  the  barbaric  settings  of  a  Siang 
Dyak  village  in  the  heart  of  Dutch 
Borneo,  and  surrounded  by  scores  of 
primitive  natives  who  could  hardly  be- 
lieve their  eyes  and  ears,  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Lyric  anthropological  Radio  research 
expedition  recently  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  "the  white  man's  newest  magic 
by  bringing  in  the  voices  and  music  of 
white  men  from  Radio  stations  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  Theodore  Seel- 
mann,  leader  of  the  expedition,  stated 
in  a  report  just  received  here. 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  the 
white  man's  power,  Harry  W.  Wells, 
Radio  engineer  with  the  party,  rigged 
up  what  is  probably  the  first  broadcast- 
ing station  in  the  history  of  the  island, 
and  broadcasted  a  program  which  in- 
cluded speeches  in  the  native  language. 
A  number  of  distinguished  guests  were 
in  the  audience,  including  the  resident 
governor  of  Dutch  Borneo  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  island  army  who  were  in 
Poeroek-Tjahoe,  last  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  island,  and  main-  base  of  the 
research  party.-  The  officials  came  from 
Bandjermasin,  capital  of  the  island,  for 
the  annual  inspection  of  troops. 

As  a  result  of  the  rebroadcast  through 
the  NBC  system  of  a  program  originat- 
ing at  station  PHI  in  Holland,  the  Dutch 
announcer  has  been  offered  souvenirs  of 
the  state  of  Texas.  In  a  letter  received 
from  a  woman  in  Abilene,  Texas,  the 
Dutch  announcer  was  offered  seeds  of 
the  mesquite  tree,  some  Texas  pecans 
and  some  bolls  of  Texas  cotton. 


ASHEVILLE,  North  Carolina,  has 
long  been  known  as  "The  Land  of 
the  Sky"  and  because  of  the  invigorat- 
ing air  of  the  mountains  has  drawn 
many  people  there  to  regain  their 
health.  This  fact  has  played  an  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  destinies  of  WWNC. 
the  Asheville  Citizen  station  located 
there.  It  has  given  the  station  a  large 
daytime  listening  public. 

The  thousands  of  patients  in  the  vari- 
ous sanitariums  have  responded  to  the 
efforts  of  the  station  staff  to  keep  the 
daytime  programs  up  to  the  standard  of 
evening  offerings  and  the  fan  mail  at 
WWNC  has  grown  by  rapid  strides.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  patients  keep  up  a 
weekly  correspondence  with  the  station. 
One  large  tubercular  hospital  at  Ashe- 
ville is  a  government  institution  located 
at  Oteen,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
There  are  over  2,200  ex-service  men 
there. 

In  order  to  form  closer  contact  with 
these  shut-ins  the  artist  of  WWNC 
make  weekly  appearances  in  the  various 
hospitals.  To  further  the  work  for 
these  people  who  get  so  much  out  of 
the  Radio  programs  WWNC  recently 
took  on  all  day  service  from  the  Colum- 
bia chain.  So  now  the  schedule  of  the 
station  runs  from  eight  in  the  morning 
until  midnight  and  at  least  half  of  this 
comes  from  New  York.  The  station  has 
thus  attained  a  popularity  ranking  with 
the  leading  stations  of  the  country. 

Asheville  was  the  home  of  Bill  Nye 
and  O.  Henry.  Both  of  them  are 
buried  here.  Bill  Nye,  Jr.,  sings  over 
WWNC  and  has  a  very  pleasing  bari- 
tone voice.  WWNC  features  an  O. 
Henry  program  every  Friday  eve  and 
this  period  is  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Clarence  Stewart  McCkllan,  pastor  of 
the  outdoors  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
South,  otherwise  known  as  historic  old 
Calvary  Church. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  widow  of 
O.  Henry  still  lives,  and  right  here  in 
Asheville.  At  the  opening  of  _  this  series 
of  programs  Mrs.  William  Sidney  Por- 
ter (Mrs.  O.  Henry)  was  in  the  studio 
to  introduce  the  first  program.  The 
keeping  alive  of  these  literary  traditions 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  ef- 
forts of  WWNC. 


Name  is  Marcus  B.  Hooton.  Busi- 
ness is  singer,  director,  teacher  and 
composer.  Place  is  WJBY  at  Gads- 
den, Alabama.  That's  all.  Sure'nuff. 
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DECEIPT  OF  7,000 


Letters    Followi 
Sunday  Morn  ing 
centration"   Pr 
Refutes   Wavering 
legiance  Argument 


«i™:  (T~T         IVENR  Test  Proves 

g»|  jTANS  ARE  ALIVE 


Ballads  and  babies  hold  the  interest  of  Bradley  Kincaid,  the  famous  Mountain 

Boy  of  WLS.   Twin  daughters,  named  by  listeners  after  Bradley's  song,  Barbara 

and  Allen,  claim  his  attention  much  of  the  time.    Just  passed  the  one  year  mark, 

the  babies  have  made  their  microphone  debut. 


Uncle  Jerry  Boasts 

20,000  in  His  Club 

UNCLE  JERRY,  the  genial  Radio 
uncle  at  WASH,  Grand  Rapids,  is 
known  in  private  life  as  Hugh  Hart. 
He  is  also  chief  announcer  and  studio 
director  at  WASH.  His  Happy  Club 
for  the  kiddies  numbers  20,000  enrolled 
members  and  many  times  this  number 
listen  in  every  night  for  his  songs, 
stories  and  letters. 

Members  of  the  Happy  Club  must  do 
three  things  every  day  to  make  some- 
one happy.  Rivalry  among  the  youth- 
ful members  has  sprung  up  as  to  who 
can  send  Uncle  Jerry  the  largest  num- 
ber of  kisses,  and  the  fan  letters  which 
pour  into  the  studio  are  loaded  with 
crosses  and  circles.  One  youngster  now 
holds  the  record  with  1,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000.  It  must  be  explained  how- 
ever that  these  were  not  actually 
counted,  but  were  sent  in  totalled.  Al- 
lowing one  kiss  to  the  second, — a  pretty 
short  kiss, — Uncle  Jerry  has  figured  it 
would  take  trillions  of  centuries  to  de- 
liver this  number  of  kisses  individually. 
Figure  it  out' 

Many  of  his  kiddies  join  the  club  be- 
fore they  are  24  hours  old  through  their 
parents  or  brothers  and  sisters.  Uncle 
Jerry's  present  ambition  is  to  get  a  cen- 
tenarian enrolled. 

He  has  also  had  to  start  an  auxiliary 
branch  of  the  Happy  Club  to  take  care 
of  numerous  pets,  which  their  young 
owners  feel  are  entitled  to  belong 
through  their  propensities  for  making 
others  happy.  Included  in  this  auxil- 
iary is  a  motley  array  of  dogs,  kittens, 
.Canaries,  rabbits,  white  mice,  ponies, 
parrots,  and  a  large  assortment  of  dolls. 

Originality  is  displayed  by  the  kid- 
dies in  reporting  their  good  turns  to 
make  others  happy.  One  little  five- 
year-old  miss  writes  in  very  gravely 
that   she   takes   her   cod   liver  oil  every 


day  to  make  her  mother  happy,  and 
another  that  she  drinks  all  her  milk 
every  morning.  A  little  boy  promises 
not  to  punch  his  little  brother  any  more, 
while  the  next  letter  comes  from  a  little 
fourteen-year-old  motherless  girlie,  who 
is  playing  the  mother  to  her  five  little 
brothers  and   sisters. 

Safety  is  stressed  on  all  kiddies  broad- 
casts, and  Uncle  Elmer  Brackett  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  police  department,  the 
"Kiddie's  Kop"  speaks  every  Wednes- 
day night  about  Safety. 
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"t>  ADIO  STATION  WEHS  broad- 

J-*-  casting  from  the  Tower  Studio  in 
the  Orrington  hotel,  Evanston,  Illinois," 
is  the  daily  announcement  heard  from 
Miss  Jessie  Robinson,  announcer  and 
studio  director  of  the  only  broadcasting 
station  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Chicago. 

This  charming  and  talented  young 
lady  whose  rich  voice  thrills  thousands 
within  the  range  of  WEHS  every  week 
is  a  conservatory  graduate  who  has  suc- 
cessfully appeared  as  a  soloist  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  orchestra.  Her  dra- 
matic soprano  voice  is  heard  in  classical 
songs  as  well  as  popular  ballads.  Radio 
critics  of  Chicago  hailed  her  with  ac- 
claim when  she  made  her  debut  with 
WLS  while  still  a  student. 

After  other  appearances  at  Metropoli- 
tan Chicago  stations  Miss  Robinson 
joined  the  staff  of  WEHS  in  the  Spring 
of  192G,  succeeding  Joe  Allabough  as 
director  and  chief  announcer.  Assisting 
her  as  director  and  soloist  is  Vera  Gil- 
lette,  concert   pianist   and   accompanist. 

Located  at  the  seat  of  Northwestern 
university,  WEHS  has  many  opportuni- 
ties to  draw  on  the  talent  of  the  school 
of  music.  Among  the  college  artists 
heard  frequently  arc  Jack  Warner, 
Georgia  King,  Morris  Quint,  John  Rees, 
Helen  Craig,  Kenneth  MacDonald  and 
Milton   Shurman. 


By  Ben  Pratt 

SEVERAL  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a  Radio  station  to  re- 
ceive hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
letters  following  some  big  broadcast. 
Then  broadcasting  was  so  new  that  lis- 
teners would  write  on  any  and  all  occa- 
sions— in  other  words,  fan  mail  was 
easy  to  get.  Of  late,  however,  there 
has  even  been  a  question  as  to  whether 
interest  in  broadcasting  was  waning,  so 
light  has  been  the  response  of  listeners. 

Any  doubts  as  to  lack  of  interest  in 
Radio  have  been  emphatically  obliter- 
ated by  a  recent  test  conducted  by 
WENR  in  which  nearly  7,000  letters 
were  received  from  people  in  18  states 
who  were  listening  to  a  morning  pro- 
gram. 

This  record  undoubtedly  refutes  any 
statement  that  the  allegiance  of  Radio 
listeners  in  America  is  wavering,  accord- 
ing to  Morgan  L.  Eastman,  station 
manager  of  WENR. 

On  Sunday  morning,  November  24, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  (CST),  a  "concentration 
test"  was  put  on  during  the  Sunshine 
Hour.  Mr.  Eastman,  who  in  the  past 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of 
unusual  broadcasting  innovations  and 
who  several  years  ago  conceived  the 
idea  of  broadcasting  his  own  heartbeats, 
becoming  known  as  "the  man  whose 
heart  was  heard  around  the  world,"  was 
the  author  of  the  text. 

He  explained  to  the  Sunshine  Hour 
listeners  that  Paul  McCluer,  Sunshine 
Hour  announcer;  Sallie  Menkes,  staff 
accompanist,  and  Gale  Swift,  assistant 
manager,  would  give  three  different 
compositions  over  the  air  simultane- 
ously. He  asked  the  listeners  to  test 
their  powers  of  concentration  by  pick- 
ing  out   and    namins:  the   subjects   that 


Deep  contralto,  old  minstrel  songs, 
an  Irish  brogue,  that's  Grace  Wil- 
son, "Bringin'  Home  the  Bacon 
Girl"  'who  sings  with  the  Show  Boat 
and  Barn  Dance  crews  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  at  WLS. 
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Missouri  Waltz?    It 


Pride  of  Rockford  and  popular  on  the  daily  programs  of  KFLV,  the  Mellotone 
Male   Quartet  is   an  unusually  talented   musical   organization. 


each  of  the  three  speakers  were  read- 
ing in  unison.  Miss  Menkes  read  part 
of  the  fairy  story  of  "Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears."  Mr.  McCluer  read 
a  dissertation  on  "Eggs,"  and  Mr.  Sv*-t 
recited  "The  Night   Before   Christmii*.' 

On  the  four  days  following  the  broad- 
cast— that  is,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  November  25,  26, 
27  and  28,  the  station  received  a  total 
of  6,678  letters  from  the  members  of 
its  listening  audience. 

From  the  figures  it  can  be  concluded 
that  if  only  one  listener  in  every  hun- 
dred wrote  in,  there  was  a  listening 
audience  of  nearly  700,000  at  the  time 
of  the  broadcast. 

Ivan  Firth  of  the  NBC  production 
department  formerly  was  a  leading  con- 
tender for  the  amateur  middleweight 
wrestling  championship  of  England. 


Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue.  Very 
charming,  very  pretty,  and  much 
more  than  very  popular  with  all 
those  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
them   sing  harmony   from   WTAD. 


Good  Things  Come  in 
Small  Packages 

IT'S  NO  small  task  to  satisfy  an  audi- 
ence out  in  the  great  central  west. 
However,  judging  from  the  fan  mail 
received  daily  at  KFJB,  the  listeners 
of  the  tall  corn  state  i  seem  to  get  just 
about  any  kind  of  entertainment  they 
ask  for.  There  is  the  farmer  who,  if 
he  doesn't  hear  enough  old  time  har- 
monica, guitar  or  fiddle  music,  doesn't 
think  he  is  being  treated  fairly. 

If  just  a  little  too  much  of  this  is 
sent  out  over  the  ether  wave,  someone 
from  the  cities  asks  for  more  opera  or 
symphony.  Too  much  of  this  and  the 
younger  generation  asks  for  more 
popular  music  and  sports.  The  average 
medium  or  low  powered  station,  if  en- 
countered with  such  a  situation,  must 
do  their  very  level  best  with  phono- 
graph records. 

But,  Phil  Hoffman,  the  station  direc- 
tor-announcer of  KFJB,  didn't  stop 
with  records.  His  station  has  been  very 
well  thought  of,  not  only  locally,  but 
over  the  entire  state  of  Iowa,  and  it 
was  time  for  the  support  of  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  distributors 
in  that  area.  It  didn't  take  very  long 
to  gain  this  support  and  it  proved  very 
helpful  in  many  ways. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  served 
as  a  boomerang.  The  advertiser  fur- 
nished some  exceptionally  good  talent, 
which  is  abundant  in  and  near  Mar- 
shalltown,  making  very  good  programs 
for  the  followers  and  newly  acquired 
listeners.  The.  station  not  being  oper- 
ated for  profit,  but  as  a  public  servant, 
began  to  look  around  for  the  best  enter- 
tainers and  educational  features. 

All  the  proceeds  received  from  the 
loyal  advertisers  were  used  to  defray 
the  salaries  of  the  entertainers.  The 
results  were  increasing  popularity  of 
the  station. 

The  demand  for  increased  time  on  the 
air  made  it  necessary  for  Phil  Hoffman 
to  increase  the  announcing  and  en- 
gineering staff,  and  the  station  now 
has  a  total  staff  of  sixteen.  Gene  Loffler 
was  imported  some  time  ago  from  one 
of  the  central  west's  major  stations. 


WHEN  the  sweet  strains  of  the 
Missouri  Waltz  open  a  program 
you  may  be  sure  you  are  listening  to 
WIL,  the  "Friendly  Station."  A  pio- 
neer in  many  ways,  the  men  back  of 
this  St.  Louis  station  are  true  pioneers 
in  the  world  of  Radio. 

L.  A.  Benson,  the  founder  of  WIL, 
has  been  experimenting  with  broadcast- 
ing since  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
his  was  the  first  voice  heard  over  the 
air  in  St.  Louis.  The  Benson  Brothers, 
including  L.  A.  and  C.  W.,  have  been 
identified  with  Radio  since  its  earliest 
days,  and  today  are  the  principal  stock- 
holders in  the  Missouri  Broadcasting 
company,  which  operates  WIL. 

The  station  staff  is  headed  by  W.  M. 
Ellsworth,  as  managing  director,  who 
directs  the  broadcasting  from  the  studio 
atop  the  Melbourne  hotel,  the  Fox 
theatre  and  the  RKO-  St.  Louis  theatre, 
as  well  as  remote  controls  from  police 
headquarters  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Jerry  Cammack  is  the  staff  organist, 
George  Wood,  formerly  of  KOIL, 
senior  announcer,  and  Billy  Lange  of 
the  vaudeville  team  of  Ray  and  Lange, 
junior  announcer.  The  Morning  Or-, 
chestra  is  composed  of  ten  girls,  the 
E.  Menges  recording  orchestra  is  heard 
on  the  afternoon  programs,  while  Otto 
Reinhart  and  Allister  Wylie,  famous 
artists,  are  featured  with  orchestra  on 
the  evening  offerings. 

Some  of  the  educational  programs 
emanating  from  WIL  include  the'music 
lesson,  the  police  broadcast,  the  health 
talks,  aviation  and  traffic  talks,  depart- 
mental releases  from  Washington,  mar- 
ket reports,  fire  prevention,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  list.  The  school  chil- 
dren's programs  on  Saturdays  and  the 
bed  time  hours  each  have  large  audi- 
ences, judging  from  the  quantity  of  mail 

received. 

*     *     * 

Co-operating  with  the  Federal  Com- 
mission of  Education  by  Radio,  WIL 
has  been  commended  for  the  splendid 
work  it  has  been  carrying  on,  and  has 
been  asked  for  a  further  report  of  its 
features,  notably  its  Saturday  children's 
programs  and  safety  programs. 


'Tenshun  !  Listeners,  present  ears ! 
Captain  F.  M.  Dyer  of  the  Third 
Infantry  hand  at  Fort  Snelling, 
who  serves  as  announcer  during 
the  broadcasts  over  KSTP. 


It  takes  college  folks  to  be  col- 
legiate. Thus  it's  a  group  of 
college  students  and  grads,  all 
with  professional  experience  on 
the  boards,  who  appear  on  the 
Heatrolatown  Party  programs 
at  WLW.  And  it's  a  college  boy 
who  writes  the  sketches,  each  a 
vignette  of  good-time  gather- 
ings in  college  town  homes. 


KFLV  Family  One 


A  BUSY,  alive,  talented  group  of  men 
and  women  are  behind  the  micro- 
phones and  in  the  studios  at  KFLV, 
in  Rockford,  Illinois.  Peter  MacArthur, 
business  manager,  announcer  and  enter- 
tainer, heads  the  staff  with  Wesley  W. 
Wilcox  as  musical  director,  also  an  an- 
nouncer and  entertainer. 

Mr.  MacArthur,  who  has  traveled 
with  Harry  Lauder,  and  with  many 
light  opera  companies,  has  had  twenty 
years  of  professional  singing  experi- 
ence. Before  joining  the  KFLV  staff 
he  was  prominent  at  WOC.  Wesley 
Wilcox  is  a  well  known  concert  artist 
whose  clear  diction  and  individual  man- 
nerisms have  won  him  a  host  of  fol- 
lowers. When  not  entertaining  with 
his  baritone  voice  he  is  contributing  to 
musical  publications  and  serving  as  a 
music  critic. 

Romola  Latchem  Hicks,  studio  hos- 
tess and  secretary  is  Nancy  Lee  on 
KFLV  programs,  as  well  as  director 
of  the  home  maker's  hour.  Mrs.  Hicks 
fills  numerous  engagements  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  as  a  dramatic 
reader  and  interpreter,  and  is  often 
heard  in  dramatic  sketches  before  the 
mike. 

Celeste  Bengston,  pianist  and  organ- 
ist, presents  many  organ  recitals  direct 
from  the  auditorium  of  the  Emmanuel 
Lutheran  church  in  Rockford,  besides 
serving  as  accompanist  and  soloist  at 
the  studios.  Dr.  Leon  Jones,  the  tenor 
who  is  frequently  heard  from  the  Rock- 
ford   station,    was    for    seventeen    years 


tenor  at  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  Apollo 
and  Opera  in  English  quartets. 

Other  staff  artists  include:  Laurie's 
orchestra,  Jane  Harris  Stiles,  Arthur 
Duell,  Mellotone  Male  quartet,  Mildred 
Larson  and  Ruth  Ticknor  Mills. 


studied  at  the  American  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Chicago  and  completed  her 
musical  education  abroad,  studying  for 
two  and  one-half  years  in  Germany. 


'CTHE  HAYSHAKERS,"  old  time 
J-  dance  orchestra,  is  a  new  and 
novel  feature  that  is  appearing  regularly 
over  WGHP.  "The  Hayshakers"  are 
unique  in  that  they  play  nothing  but  the 
old  time  type  of  music,  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way,  with  no  modern  versions. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  only  organ- 
ization of  their  kind  in  Detroit.  Their 
popularity  over  the  air  is  easily  evinced 
by  the  volume  of  mail  that  they  con- 
stantly receive  from  their  invisible 
audience. 

*     *     * 

A  new  announcer  has  been  added  to 
the  WGHP  staff.  He  is  Harold  Tan- 
ner, and  a  new  comer  in  the  Radio 
game.  Last  spring  he  was  graduated 
from  Drury  College,  a  prominent  mid- 
dle western  institution.  He  has  had 
quite  a  long  and  varied  experience  in 
amateur  theatrical,  oratorical,  and  de- 
bating work.  Although  new  at  the  busi- 
ness he  shows  excellent  possibilities  of 
developing  into  a  polished  announcer. 


A  new  studio  pianist  has  been  added 
to  the  WGHP  staff.  Miss  Helene 
Wyhan  is  the  versatile  young  lady  who 
holds    the    official    title.       Miss    Wyhan 


Milo  Finley  is  director  of  ensemble 
at   Hotel  LaSalle  and   WLBF  string 
trio.     Doesn't  he  look   like   a   musi- 
cian? He  is,  and  a  real  one. 
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Not  just  a  Hawaiian  trio,  but  real,  honest  to  goodness  Hawaiians,  the  Aloha 
Serenaders  on  WIL  programs. 


of  a  building  which  offers  excellent  light- 
ing facilities  in  every  room.  Ascending 
the  private  stairway,  one  steps  into  a 
homelike  reception  room,  furnished  with 
upholstered  furniture  which  carries  out 
the  general  color  scheme  of  rose  and 
green.  Sitting  in  any  part  of  this  room, 
one  can  look  through  long  glass  windows 
into  the  adjoining  twin  studios  where 
excellence  of  sound  reproduction  has 
been  attained  by  means  of  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment.  Here  the  light  gray  monk 
cloth  draperies  blend  richly  into  the  dark 
gray  carpets,  with  candelabra  and  floor 
lamps  lending  color  and  a  cozy  atmos- 
phere." 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  new  studios 
of  WKBF,  station  of  Indianapolis 
Broadcasting,  Indianapolis  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive broadcasting  studios  in  the  Middle 
West,  according  to  W.  C.  Bussing,  man- 
ager. 

"Beauty  within  and  beauty  without 
characterizes  this  progressive  extension 
of  Indianapolis'  broadcasting  activities," 
says  Bussing.  "Overlooking  the  new 
plaza  of  the  World  War  memorial,  the 
studios  command  a  view  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  some  corners  of  Paris.  The 
site  of  the  World  War  memorial,  cover- 
ing land  nearly  500  feet  wide  and  half  a 
mile  long,  has  a  monument  that  not  only 
pays  tribute  to  those  who  sacrificed  their 
all  for  their  country,  but  it  is  also  a  con- 
stant inspiration  to  all  who  look  on  its 
beauty."  Bussing  continues. 

"The  station  has  the  entire  second  floor 


Nice,   and  jolly,  and  talented,  too. 
Therese  Kochendarfer  is  staff  con- 
tralto   at   station    WFDF. 


WHEN  Chester  J.  Gruber,  who  pre- 
sents Tony  Cabooch  and  His  Jung- 
aleers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  at 
6:45  P.  M.  over  KMOX,  conceived  the 
idea  for  this  program  it  became  quite  a 
problem  to  select  the  men  who  were  to 
portray  the  different  characters,  know- 
ing that  the  public  taste  varies.  After 
much  thought  Gruber  decided  to  get  a 
group  of  comedians  of  different  dialects 
and  weave  a  story  containing  comedy, 
travel  and  education.  At  the  end  of 
sixty  days  the  cast  was  completed  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chinese  character, 
but  shortly  thereafter  Gruber  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  Chinese  actor. 

In  this  story  Gruber  portrays  the 
character  of  Tony  Cabooch,  and  the 
letters  received  from  Radio  fans  have 
amply  compensated  him  for  his  efforts 
in  bringing  the  story  of  the  travels  of 
the  Jungaleers  into  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  the  land.  The  story  will  be 
full  of  action,  thrills,  comedy  and  hair- 
raising  escapades  once  these  characters 
start  penetrating  the  African  Jungle. 

*  *     * 

Gregory  Williamson  and  John  Wig- 
gin,  production  managers  at  NBC,  used 
to  write  varsity  shows  together  when 
they  were  classmates  at  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

*  *     * 

The  longest  name  in  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  is  worn  by  Viola 
Isabella  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Lager- 
gren.  She's  in  the  press  relations  de- 
partment. 


First  Army  Studios 

Heard  From  KSTP 

THE  first  army  broadcasting  studios 
in  the  United  States  have  been 
opened  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota, 
under  the  direction  of  post  officers  and 
Radio  engineers  of  KSTP  at  St.  Paul. 

The  Third  Infantry  band,  the  oldest 
regimental  band  in  the  United  States, 
organized  as  a  unit  of  three  men,  the 
fife  and  drum  corps  in  1784,  even  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
played  the  inaugural  program  and 
KSTP  installed  the  equipment  for 
broadcasting. 

The  original  Continental  uniforms  and 
the  Continental  colors  used  by  the 
Third  Infantry  when  it  engaged  in  bat- 
tle during  the  Indian  Wars,  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War,  still  remain 
with  the  unit.  With  the  passing  of 
time,  new  instruments  were  added  to 
the  regimental  band,  until  now  it  _  is 
composed  of  28  men,  the  regulation  size 
of  an  army  organization. 

Fort  Snelling  is  the  first  post  in  the 
country  to  undertake  a  program  of 
Radio  broadcasting  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  Captain  F.  M.  Dyer,  the  only 
commissioned  officer  who  serves  reg- 
ularly as  announcer  during  the  pres- 
entation of  army  programs,  is  in  charge 

of  all  broadcasting. 

*     *     * 

PRETTY?  — Yes.    Beautiful?  — Yes. 
Talented? — Yes.    All  those  questions 
and  a  host  more  of  similar  ones  may  all 
be  answered  in  the 
affirmative     when      H? 
you  are  speaking  of 
Mildred  K  o  e  n  i  g, 
organist  and  vocal- 
ist.    Mildred  is 
known  to  thousands 
of  Radio  fans  as 
the  "Ray  of  Radio," 
and  is  heard  fre- 
quently from  the 
studios   of    WJKS. 
She   has   been   in 
church    solo    work 
for  many  years  and 

her  winsome  personality  and  beautiful 
contralto  voice  make  her  a  great  favor- 
ite with  those  whose  fingers  twirl  the 
dials  to  the  WJKS  combination. 


Boasting  a  membership  of  20,000 
in  his  children's  club,  Uncle  Jerry, 
alias  Hugh  Hart,  preaches  safety 
and  happiness  from  WASH  at 
Grand    Rapids. 
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A  sweet  little,  pretty  little  girl  with 

a    sweet    little    voice    from    a    very 

nice   station,    that's   what   they   say 

'bout  Dorothy  Staker  of  WLBF. 

Sieepy-Timae  Gals  Sit  Up 
Late,  Letters  Say 

AMERICA'S  "Sleepy-time  Gals"  are 
no  more  inclined  toward  eight  o'clock 
slumber  than  they  were  when  that  pop- 
ular tune  was  created,  if  responses  to 
the  all-night  programs  of  KSAT,  are 
any  indication. 

A  veritable  flood  of  letters  last  week 
assured  the  station  that  the  program 
"Flying  the  Sunrise  Trail,"  broadcast 
from  12  until  6  o'clock  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  is  decid- 
edly being  heard  and  appreciated,  and 
induced  the  company  to  continue  the 
feature  that  makes  it  unique  among  the 
country's  hundreds  of  stations. 

The  scores  of  letters  followed  a 
change  in  the  company's  policy  of  all 
night  programs  as  inaugurated  with  the 
opening  of  the  station  last  Fall.  Officials 
collaborated  over  the  matter:  "That's 
awfully  late.  Not  many  people  are 
awake  during  those  hours,"  they  agreed. 
And  so  for  a  few  nights  the  station  went 
off  the  air  at  three  o'clock.  Immediately 
a  wave  of  protest  started  at  the  corners 
of  the  country  and  rolled  in  to  station 
KSAT.  "Give  us  the  Sunrise  Trail  pro- 
gram," they  entreated.  Officials,  whose 
theories  had  been  upset,  were  obliged  to 
confer  again  hastily  and  KSAT  went 
back  on  the  air  for  its  regular  three- 
nights-a-week  all-night   program. 

Newspaper  men,  filling-station  opera- 
tors, cafe  owners,  night  watchmen,  po- 
licemen and  various  types  of  individuals 
who  work  at  night,  as  well  as  social 
gatherings,  are  particular^'  gratified  by 
the  program  broadcast  at  such  late — or 
early — hours  when  the  Radio  world  is 
usually  silent.  That  all-night  parties 
are  being  arranged  especially  to  "Fly 
the  Sunrise  Trail"  with  KSAT  was  indi- 
cated in  several  of  the  letters. 

"Flying  the  Sunrise  Trail,"  conducted 
by  Paul  Wellbaum,  an  entertainer  of 
twenty  years'  experience,  is  presented 
with  an  aviation  background  that  adds 
to  its  popularity.  Announcements  are 
made  with  the  hum  of  an  airplane  motor 
back  of  them.  The  best  talent  available 
is  presented  on  these  programs  and  no 

records  are  used. 

*     *     * 

All  the  world  loves  organ  music  played 
with  feeling  and  meditation,  as  well  as 
with  novelty  and  popular  arrangements. 
With  this  in  mind,  KDYL  has  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  organ  "Tone  Pictures," 
played  by  Ethel  Ilogan.  These  broad- 
casts are  heard  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  evenings  at  11:30 
o'clock. 


KFH  Keeps  Busy  Putting 

Kansas  on  air 

Proud  of  Wichita  and  the  Sunflower  State,  KFH  Twice  a 

Month  Invites  Home  Town  Boosters  to  Put  On 

Prestige  Building  Programs. 

By  Donald  Burchard 


PROUD  of  Wichita — proud  of  Kansas 
— proud  of  each  and  every  munici- 
pality that  goes  to  make  up  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kansas,  Radio  Station 
KFH  is  out  to  boost  the  stock  of  its 
home  city  of  Wichita  and  all  of  its 
neighbors.  Every  other  Wednesday 
night  from  10  to  11  o'clock  a  program 
offered  by  the  representatives  of  some 
Kansas  town  goes  out  from  the  studios 
of  KFH.  This  service  is  offered  without 
charge  to  each  community. 

The  programs  are  usually  made  up  of 
musical  numbers  interspersed  with  brief 
talks  concerning  the  advantages  of  the 
respective  cities  by  their  chamber  of 
commerce  president,  mayor,  or  other 
speaker.  The  value  of  these  broadcasts 
is  hard  to  over-estimate  and  the  stimulus 
it  gives  to  local  pride  and  to  the  musical 
resources  of  each  community  is  undoubt- 
edly worth  more  than  can  be  immedi- 
ately realized.  In  addition  these  pro- 
grams unquestionably  build  prestige  for 
Wichita,  KFH  and  Kansas  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  popu- 
lar programs  offered  by  KFH  is  "Just 
a  Song  at  Twilight"  by  a  mixed  quartet 
and  accompanist.  The  singers  include: 
Mrs.  Harry  Cooney,  soprano;  Sue  Ful- 
ton, contralto;  Ted  Marvel,  tenor;  and 
Kenneth  Gascoigne,  bass;  with  Myrth 
McGaugh  at  the  piano. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Grandmother's 
sitting  room,  as  she  turns  the  pages  of 
her  time-worn  book  of  old  favorites. 
As  she  runs  across  songs  which  bring 
back  fond  memories  they  are  sung  for 
her  special  benefit  by  the  quartet. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  program 
is  credited  to  Sue  Fulton,  program  di- 
rector, who  writes  the  continuities. 

"Hokum  Kings,"  with  Virgil    Bingham 


and  Harry  Wells,  dispense  sweet  har- 
mony daily  on  the  Ladies'  Matinee  pro- 
grams. The  boys  average  over  300  re- 
quests a  week,  and  are  headliners  at 
KFH  in  their  line. 


PORTRAYING  Western  characters 
so  faithfully  that  ranchers  think  they 
recognize  their  own  neighbors  is  an  ac- 
complishment of  the  Solitaire  Cowboys 
at  KOA  at  Denver. 

The  Cowboys  call  their  outfit  the  Fly- 
ing M  ranch.  It  happens  that  there  is 
an  actual  Flying  M  ranch  out  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  West,  and  after  a  broad- 
cast there  came  a  letter  from  a  cowboy 
who  once  had  worked  for  it.  He  asked 
why  those  waddies  whose  voices  he  rec- 
ognized had  changed  their  names. 

The  most  recent  letter  was  from  an  ex- 
cowgirl  who  has  retired  and  lives  in 
California.  "You  can't  beat  a  cowboy 
when  it  comes  to  singing,"  she  said.  "It 
made  me  think  of  old  times  and  wish  I 
was  on  the  ranch  again." 

Talking  Way  Through 

BOB  SCHULZ,  announcer  and  studio 
operator  at  WDAY  in  Fargo.  N.  D., 
literally  is  talking  his  way  through 
college.  Bob,  a  student  at  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  college,  takes 
care  of  WDAY's  studio  equipment, 
does  his  trick  at  the  mike  and  still 
finds  time  to  keep  up  his  work 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  A.  C. 
Bob  has  been  interested  in  Radio  for 
years  and,  while  in  Fargo  high  school, 
succeeded  in  getting  an  amateur  license 
issued  to  the  school.  He  also  con- 
structed the  high  school's  equipment. 


True  harmony. 
Don't  they  look 
it?  The  picture 
was  even  taken 
by  the  Hart 
studio.  It's  Don 
and  Farrell, 
the  Harmony 
team  of  KOL. 
They're  har- 
mo  ny  singers, 
and,  in  this 
picture  at  least, 
harmony    pals. 
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station 

DOWN  in  the  "Cow  Country"  in  the 
land  of  the  Ponca  Indian  and  on 
the  edge  of  oil  lands  that  has  made  the 
Osage  Indians  the  wealthiest  Red  Men 
in  the  world  is  a  city  of  wealth  and 
progression,  Ponca  City  in  Oklahoma. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  a  portable 
Radio  station  came  into  town  for  a 
week's  stay  and.  in  the  new  allocations 
that  became  effective  a  little  over  a 
year  ag©  WBBZ  was  granted  a  perma- 
nent license  to  remain  in  that  city. 

_  Things  didn't  go  so  well  for  the  first 
eight  months,  but  then  there  came  to 
Ponca  City  a  couple  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  Keith  vaudeville,  who  were 
known  as  Morton  and  Betty  Harvey. 

They  came  into  town  and  looked 
over  the  situation  and  realized  that 
there  was  considerable  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  first  thing  they  found  was  that 
the  listeners  had  lost  their  interest  in 
the  station. 

The  vaudeville  game  is  a  great  insti- 
tution of  learning  and  one  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Harvey  learned  was  that  an 
audience  must  be  interested,  so  he  set 
about  J:o  do  that  very  thing. 

There  was  considerable  interest  at 
that  particular  time  (as  always)  in  the 
personality  of  W.  K.  Henderson  at 
Shreveport. 

The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Harvey  did 
on  the  air  was  after  about  two  weeks' 
study  of  the  situation  and  when  the 
psychological  moment  came  he  stepped 
to  the  mike  and  used  his  knowledge 
of  mimicry  and  gave  an  excellent  im- 
personation of  Mr.  Henderson.  This 
was  not  with  the  intent  of  misleading 
any  of  the  listeners,  but  merely  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  air  audience 
to  the  station. 

The  folk  in  Ponca  City  and  surround- 
ing territory  became  interested  and 
asked  each  other  if  they  had  heard  the 
new  announcer  at  WBBZ,  who  im- 
personated Mr.  Henderson.  This  was 
what  Harvey  wanted  and  immediately 
they  began  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  programs. 


Just  Uncle 
John  and  Aunt 
Minerva.  And 
if  you  don't 
believe  that 
those  are  their 
names,  why 
just  write  to 
thematKMMJ, 
Clay  Center, 
Nebraska,  and 
find  out. 


Why  do  so  many  people  like  to  visit 
the  KOIL  studios?  Evelyn  Kitts, 
studio  hostess  and  purveyor  of  blue 
songs,  is  the  reason,  and,  if  you  ask 
us,  a  good  one. 


_  The  advertisers  had  been  fooled  a  few 
times  so  were  not  inclined  to  look  with 
favor  on  this  new  man  that  had  come 
in  "to  fool  them"  again.  Programs 
were  arranged  with  great  care  and  the 
selections  were  made  that  would  at- 
tract the  class  of  people,  as  listeners, 
who  were  interested  in  the  advertisers' 
wares. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  letter  to  all 
the  merchants  asking  that  they  include 
Radio  advertising  in  their  budgets  for 
1929.  Out  of  ninety  letters  there  was 
only  one  reply  and  that  was  that  the 
writer  was  not  interested.  Now  what 
was  to  be  done?  The  old  vaudeville 
training  came  into  use  again.  He  went 
out  and  secured  ten  advertisers  at  a 
very  nominal  figure  and  the  Original 
Oklahoma  Alarm  Clock  club  was 
formed,  meeting  every  morning  at  six- 
thirty. 

During  this  program  the  listeners  get 
the  time  announcements,  a  bulletin  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatches,  a  scripture 
reading,  cream  and  market  quotations 
and  a  poultry  question  box. 

These  features  were  interspersed  with 
carefully  selected  recordings  and  the 
ninety  men  who  received  the  letters  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  interested  heard  all 
about'  the  other  fellow's  merchandise 
while  they  were  having  breakfast  and 
began  to  see  the  effects  of  the  other 
fellow's  advertising. 

The  listeners  who  began  to  call  and 
ask  who  the  announcer  was  that  was 
giving  impersonations  were  told  it  was 
the  "Rolling  Stone."  This  because  of 
the  character  he  assumed  and  the 
friendly  tone  of  voice  and  personality 
he  put  over  the  air.  Boys  and  girls  and 
grown  folk  all  called  him  the  "Rolling 
Stone,"  and  soon  when  Betty  Harvey 
began  to  tell  the  children  the  stories 
of  the  animals  at  the  zoo,  everywhere 
they  talked  of  Aunt  Betty  and  the 
"Rolling   Stone"  of  WBBZ. 

Aunt  Betty  has  a  rich  contralto  voice 
and   plays   the   piano   and    the   "Rolling 


Stone"  is  a  baritone  and  reader.  The 
combination  was  perfect  and  soon  the 
business  men's  luncheon  clubs  com- 
menced calling  for  the  services  of  these 
entertainers,  and  no  social  function  was 
complete  without  their  harmony  songs 
and  the  solos  and  stories  that  seemed 
to  come  from  an  inexhaustable  supply 
that  had  been  gathered  in  the  years  of 
vaudeville. 

The  standing  of  WBBZ  in  the  com- 
munity had  become  a  thing  of  pride, 
and  the  folks  from  miles  around  came 
in  to  see  this  man  who  talked  to  them 
every  morning  at  breakfast  and  the  lady 
that  always  was  glad  to  see  the  children 
of  her  Kiddies  club  and  knew  most  of 
them  by  name. 

Gradually  national  advertisers  came 
to  see_  the  value  of  this  little  station 
in  their  plan  of  national  distribution, 
and  when  a  few  of  the  advertising 
agencies  sent  representatives  down  to 
interview  the  manager  and  found  him 
and  the  "Rolling  Stone"  to  be  one  and 
the  same  they  were  astounded,  as  they 
could  not  see  how  any  one  man  could 
do  all  the  things  he  had  to  do,  sing, 
announce,  write  continuities,  sell  ad- 
vertising, work  out  advertising  for  any 
line  of  merchandise  and  talk  on  it  inr 
telligently  and  work  out  features  for 
the  farm  listener  and  city  listener  that 
would  hold  the  interest  of  both  and 
tire  neither  of  them. 


THE  Norfolk  Daily  News  Radio  Sta- 
1  tion  WJAG  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  to 
keep  up  originality  in  Radio  experi- 
mented successfully  with  a  minstrel 
show  via  Radio  recently.  Karl  Stefan, 
"The  Printer's  Devil"  of  the  station  and 
also  the  chief  announcer,  appeared  as 
the  interlocuter  wearing  a  beautiful  full, 
dress  suit  of  green.  Other  members  of 
the  Radio  staff  took  leading  parts  and 
local  fans  "saw"  and  heard  the  old  time 
minstrels  which  were  sponsored  by  the 
Elks  Lodge  of  Norfolk. 
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Toy  Siren  Is  "Cop* 


jt 


A  GONG  or  a  whistle  may  mean  "po- 
lice bulletin"  from  some  stations, 
but  WDAY  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  has  de- 
cided that  something  more  "cop-y" 
would  serve  better. 

Now  a  toy  bicycle  siren,  operated  by 
a  hand  crank,  sends  its  startling  noise 
over  the  air  before  each  police  bulletin 
is  read. 

WDAY  fans  now  have  no  excuse  for 
getting  time  signals  mixed  up  with  their 
police  bulletins.  And,  incidentally,  in 
the  sparsely  settled  northwest  territory 
these  police  bulletins  serve  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes.  For  instance,  the 
other  day  a  bank  at  Rosholt,  S.  D., 
some  150  miles  from  WDAY,  was 
robbed.  Four  minutes  later  WDAY  had 
the  dope  and  about  three  minutes  later 
a  warning  was  on  the  air.  Another  in- 
stance. The  other  day  a  car  was  stolen 
from  a  Fargo  street.  About  twenty 
minutes  later  WDAY's  siren  roared  and 
a  warning  went  out.  Half  an  hour  later 
a  call  came  to  the  studio  from  the  town 
marshal  at  Buffalo,  N.  D.,  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  west.  He  had  the  car,  he 
said,  as  well  as  the  thief.  And  then 
there  was  the  time  the  little  Fargo  boy 
set  out  to  see  the  world.  He  was  gone 
seven  hours  before  his  mother  called 
WDAY.  A  bulletin  was  read  and  a  few 
moments  later  his  mother  was  notified 
that  the  child  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
passing  motorist  and  taken  to  the  police 
station,  where  he  was  being  taken 
care  of. 

Trains  Teachers  in 


A  CERTAIN  Montana  barber  shop  is 
turned  into  a  training  school  for 
Sunday  School  teachers  every  Saturday 
night,  according  to  information  reaching 
KOA. 

The  Rev.  William  O.  Rogers,  pastor 
of  Washington  Park  Congregational 
church  in  Denver,  is  their  instructor.  He 
broadcasts  a  pre-view  of  the  interna- 
tional Sunday  School  lesson  each  Satur- 
day night  over  KOA,  giving  teachers 
suggestions  for  teaching  their  classes 
next  day. 

The  owner  of  the  barber  shop  is  super- 
intendent of  the  local  Sunday  School  and 
he  requires  his  teachers  to  bo  present 
each  week  to  hear  the  Reverend  Rogers. 

More  than  300  old  time  songs  wore 
played  and  sung  over  a  period  of  eight 
months  by  the  Old  Stagecoachcrs,  those 
four  music  makers  out  of  the  past  who 
broadcast  each  week  over  KOA.  Begun 
as  an  experiment  to  learn  if  a  banjo, 
guitar,  fiddle,  harmonium  quartet  assisted 
by  a  vocal  trio  could  create  a  frontier  at- 
mosphere, the  Stagecoachers  were  ac- 
cepted enthusiastically  until  so  many  old 
numbers    were    requested    that    the    mu- 


Bob  and  Fran- 
cis Kia,  better 
known  in  the 
West  as  Gur- 
ney's  Hawai- 
ians,  playing 
on  steel  guitar, 
standard  gui- 
tar and  uke  at 
WNAX.  Broth- 
er J.  Kumalae 
is  the  third  of 
the  trio. 


sicians  will  be  several  months  catching 
up.  There  has  not  been  a  repetition  in 
numbers  during  the  eight  months  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  listeners  demanded 
it. 


RADIO  clubs  are  not  only  a  lot  of 
fun  but  are  really  necessary  in  the 
West,  according  to  a  recent  article  by 
Harold  A.  Lafount,  Federal  Radio  com- 
missioner. Many  cities  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  West  are  some  distance 
from  a  broadcasting  station,  which  adds 
to  the  value  of  Radio  clubs,  such  as  that 
in  Butte,  Montana,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  lis- 
teners-in  in  the  United  States. 

Such  clubs  are  not  necessary  in  the 
eastern  centers,  where  stations  are  close 
together,  according  to  Lafount. 

In  his  article  he  praised  the  club  in 
Butte  for  its  active  work  in  promoting 
the  use  of  the  Radio,  for  its  employ- 
ment of  experts  to  do  away  with  Radio 
interference  and  for  other  work  in  se- 
curing worth-while  programs. 
*     *     * 

A  new  series  of  programs  is  being 
put  on  the  air  by  WBAP  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Tuesday  evenings  at  6 
o'clock  the  Eureka  Vacuum  cleaners 
are  heard  in  an  entertaining  broadcast. 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  programs 
heard  from  WBAP  one  of  the  most 
popular  is  the  team  of  Prissy  and  Jack. 


Sniart  Man;  He  Plays 
95%  of  All  Requests 

IMAGINE  a  man  who  can  play  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  numbers  requested 
of  him!  Such  an  artist  is  Jack  Medland, 
who  is  heard  over  KDYL  at  Salt  Lake 
City  every  Wednesday  evening  at  10 
o'clock  (MST).  The  only  restriction  is 
that  the  requests  must  be  for  numbers 
at  least  ten  years  old.  Beyond  that  the 
field  is  open.  Hundreds  of  requests  await 
Jack  each  Wednesday  night  when  he 
steps  into  the  studio,  and  although  he 
hasn't  time  to  play  all  of  these  numbers, 
he  has  made  a  record  of  playing  thirty 
of  the  old  tunes  in  the  half-hour  allotted 
to  him. 

*  *     * 

It  is  new  ideas  that  interest  the  audi- 
ence, and  KDYL  has  captured  one  that 
is  truly  novel  as  well  as  vastly  interest- 
ing. It  is  the  AIusic-Box  announcer. 
That  sounds  odd,  but  if  you  tune  in  any 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock  (MST) 
you  will  hear  a  very  novel  program, 
with  musical  variety  from  popular  to 
classical,  presented  without  the  aid  of 
the  usual  human  announcer  stating  the 
name  of  the  musical  selection.  Instead, 
a  music  box  will  do  the  announcing, 
telling  you  in  tinkling  tones  what  the 
featured  selection  to  follow  will  be. 
This  is  known  as  the  Maid  O'Clover 
hour. 

*  *     * 

KYDL  listeners  often  hear  a  speaker 
with  a  musical  background  that  sounds 
something  like  the  Salvation  Army  Band. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  ventila- 
tion is  needed  in  the  main  studio,  the 
windows  are  raised  and  the  melodious 
notes  of  the  Salvation  Army  band  on  the 
street  come  drifting  up  into  the  studio 
and  through  the  sensitive  mike. 

*  *     * 

Vernon  Duke,  graduate  engineer  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  is  the  new- 
est addition  to  the  technical  staff  of  KOA 
in  Denver.  Duke  entered  the  General 
Electric  training  school  on  his  gradua- 
tion a  year  ago  last  June  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Schenec- 
tady plants  until  coming  to  Denver.  He 
is  married  and  quite  large  chested  over 
the  very  tiny  Eleanor  Jean.  Two  pretty 
important  interests  for  one  man. 


Winken,    Blinken    and    Nod,    three    fairies    who    step    out    of    the    story    books    to 

sing  over  KDYL  every  Wednesday  and   Saturday   evenings.      With   the   musical 

signature   of   "Sleep"   they   proceed   to   wake   everyone   up   with   real   blues.      In 

private    life,    Virginia    Allen,    Verba    Robinson    and    Genevieve    Davis. 


former  "Sparks"  Is  KGW  Chief 

Paul  Heitmeyer  Is  Youngest  Executive  of  Any  Major 
Station  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Today 


Helms  and  Harkins  are  known 
about  the  KMO  studios  as  Hugh 
and  Bennie.  Hugh  is  the  straight 
man  and  Bennie  is  the  Oofgay. 
Their  line  makes  even  the  studio 
hostess  laugh,  an  acid  test. 

Making  Merry  in  A*  M. 

.* "A/TAKING  Merry  With  Sperry"  is 
J-VJ.  the  new  title  given  to  Hugh  Bar- 
rett   Dobbs'    morning    health    exercise 
period  from  KPO,  7  to  8  o'clock. 

Dobbsie  and  Wee  Willie,  his  versatile 
musical  partner,  known  in  private  life 
as  William  H.  Hancock,  have  been  on 
the  air  continuously  from  KPO  going 
on  five  years,  with  their  hour  of  original 
nonsense  and  "applesauce,"  together 
with  the  setting-up  exercises.  And  now 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  company,  one  of  California's  pio- 
neer establishments,  the  broadcasts  are 
released  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings  over  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast  Network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting company,  and  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  locally  from 
KPO. 

As  entertainment,  aside  from  Dobbsie 
and  Wee  Willie,  the  program  offers  a 
variety  of  well  known  singers,  pianists 
and  musical  novelties.  Among  the  art- 
ists whose  work  has  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  hour  are  Kevin  Ahearn, 
the  young  Irish  tenor;  Art  Fadden,  the 
pianist  with  a  personality,  and  others. 

When  Jeannette  Sheerer,  NBC  clari- 
netist, was  nine  years  old,  she  decided 
to  try-out  for  the  "Boy's  Band"  in  her 
home  town,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Then 
she  grew  up  with  the  same  band  and 
later  found  herself  playing  solos  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra. 


By  William  Moyes 

MEET  PAUL  HEITMEYER,  ladies 
and  gentlemen! 

Manager  of  KGW,  the  Oregonian's 
Radio  station  and  the  youngest  execu- 
tive of  any  major  station  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  man  who  in  the  eight  months 
he  has  been  at  the  helm  has  increased 
the  business  of  KGW  to  a  point  where 
it  is  on  the  air  17  hours  a  day  continu- 
ously, with  its  time  very  close  to  being 
100  per  cent  sold.  Courteous,  modest 
and  amiable,  he  can  do  any  job  in  a 
broadcasting  station  from  operating  the 
transmitter  to  actual  selling. 

Operating,  by  the  way,  was  the  avenue 
by  which  Paul  approached  his  present 
position.  Radio  had  been  a  hobby  with 
him  as  a  kid  in  school.  When  he  grad- 
uated the  wanderlust  seized  him.  A 
tramp  steamer  came  in  to  Portland. 
The_  captain,  a  big  Swede,  needed  a 
Radio  operator.  Paul  ran  home,  packed 
his  bag  and  jumped  aboard  just  as  the 
gang  plank  was  hauled  up.  Down  the 
Columbia  river  they  floated,  Paul  at  one 
rail  and  the  Captain  opposite.  The  old 
craft  rolled  like  a  sporting  porpoise. 
Now  the  Swede  was  20  feet  above  Paul 
and  now  20  feet  below  him,  see-saw 
fashion. 

"Where's  the  Radio?"  Paul  inquired. 

"Raadio!  Vass  ist?"  was  the  puzzled 
reply.  Sign  language  followed,  then 
"dah-dit-dah-dit-dah-dah,"  and  the  big 
Swede  comprehended. 

"Ach,  der  Schpark-funker!"  he  said. 
"Ve  keep  dose  pieces  in  dot  tub  mit 
fresh  water  uberall.  Dot  keeps  der  sea 
air  from  making  green  cheese  on  der 
machinery." 

Paul  drained  off  the  water,  dried  out 
the  parts,  and  day  and  night  for  three 
days  while  the  old  tramp  ploughed 
down  the  Pacific  coast  he  labored  until 
finally  the  ship  Prosit — or  something 
equally  ridiculous  was  its  name — boasted 
a  working  transmitter. 

One  voyage  to  Scotland  was  enough. 
Paul  stepped  ashore  in  Portland  again 
and  immediately  took  precautions  to 
prevent  ever  going  to  sea  again.  He 
got  married.  Then  came  the  job  as 
Radio  operator  for  KGW.  Next  stop 
was  Radio  editor.  These  were  the  days 
when  Radio  editors  knew  not  so  much 
about  who  Fannie  Brice  and  Sophie 
Tucker  were  as  about  the  latest  super- 
heterodyne circuit. 

From  Radio  editor  to  production 
manager. 

And  now  manager. 

And  howl 

Aside  from  Paul's  eminence  in  the 
Radio  industry,  he  enjoys  another  dis- 
tinction— that  of  being  the  first  man 
ever  to  go  to  sea  in  an  automobile. 
Last  Summer  he  loaded  his  sedan  with 
two  new  Radio  sets,  one  of  them  an 
expensive  short  waver,  also  three  weeks' 
food  supply  and  all  his  family's  per- 
sonal belongings  and  set  off  for  the 
beach  to  enjoy  a  vacation.  To  reach 
his  cottage  he  had  to  drive  along  the 
beach.  Racing  along  at  30  miles  an 
hour  he  hit  a  crab  hole — one  of  those 
12-foot  deep  lakes _  that  appear  to  be 
only  moist  places  ins  the  sand — and  in 
he  went  and  disappeared.  The  water 
was  three  feet  about  the  roof  of  his 
car  and  he  barely  escaped  drowning 
inside.  Radios,  the  family's  clothing, 
the  cargo  of  food,  most  of  the  insides 


Youngest   executive   of   any   major 

station   on  the  Pacific   Coast,   Paul 

'  Heitmeyer    started    Radio    life    as 

"Sparks"    on    a    tramp     freighter. 

Some  jump,  eh? 

of  the  car  and  vacation  were  ruined. 
But  the  lot  of  the  pioneer  is  a  tough 
one,  and  Paul  has  sworn  off  the  sea — 
the  bottom  of  it  as  well  as  the  top — 
and  on  dry  land  in  a  Radio  station  he 
will  stay.'    And  watch  him! 

KOIN  Starts  Early 

POSSIBLY  you  have  talked  to  people 
who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
useless  for  a  Radio  station  to  start 
broadcasting  before  noon  every  day. 
KOIN  has  a  feature  that  disproves  any 
such  statement.  Stanleigh  Mallott, 
organist  at  the  local  Publix  theatre,  has 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  any  fea- 
ture on  the  air.  Each  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  Mallott  goes  on  the  air  and'  for 
the  following  half  hour  the  phones  at 
both  the  theatre  and  the  studio  are 
kept  busy  taking  requests.  Requests 
are  even  written  in  days  ahead,  and  ad- 
vance orders  play  a  major  part  in  the 
arranging  of  Mallott's  program. 
*     *     * 

PACIFIC  COAST  receivers  tuned  in 
to  the  Eveready  hour  broadcast  over 
the  NBC  late  last  Fall  were  privileged 
to  hear  a  voice  never  before  heard  over 
the  air  when  Inga  Hill  of  Minnesota 
was  introduced  to  the  Radio  audience. 
Miss  Hill  only  a  short  time  ago  was 
a  school  teacher  who  didn't  know  she 
had  a  voice.  Shortly  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  she 
was  urged  to  develop  her  vocal  talents. 
After  winning  the  Juilliard  scholarship 
she  was  helped  financially  by  music 
lovers  in  the  Twin  Cities,  later  study- 
ing with  Madame  Iga  Schoenrene. 

Yes,  the  voices  of  the  KGO  "Morn- 
ing Glories"  have  been  heard  often  be- 
fore by  the  NBC  System  audience.  The 
new  harmony  duo  is  Imelda  Montagne, 
who  has  been  singing  with  the  Pepper 
Maids,  and  Peggy  Chapman,  contralto 
soloist  with  the  Pacific  Vagabonds. 
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At  the  extreme  right  you  see  the  director  of  this  orchestra,  Bill  Harkins.    He  leads  them  in  dinner  concerts  and  dance 
programs  from  the  studios  of  KGIR.    And  they  don't  scorn  old  time  tunes. 


Breneman's  Stunt  Is  a 

Thriller  for  Fans 

By  Gerald  Byrne 

TWO  hundred  people  were  crowded 
about  the  lobby  Radio  in  the  Alex- 
andria hotel,  Los  Angeles.  The  lust  of 
battle  was  in  their  eyes. 

Through  the  great  mahogany  set's 
speaker  came  an  excited  voice :  "O-O-O ! 
What  a  beauty!  The  champion  connects 
with  Tom's  chin!  Tom  reels  against 
the  ropes.  The  champion  is  after  him 
like  a  panther.  Tom  covers  his  face  with 
his  gloves  and  attempts  to  protect  his 
body  with  elbows  as  he  crouches,  knees 

wobbling O-O-O!     The  champion 

sinks  his  right  to  the  midriff  .  .  .  and 
Tom  ...  is  down " 

A  newcomer,  trying  to  crowd  in,  de- 
manded, "Who's  fightin'?" 

And  a  bell-hop  who  was  in  the  know 
grinned  as  he  answered: 

"Aw!  That  ain't  no  real  fight.  It's  a 
guy  out  at  Hollywood  pullin'  a  stunt. 
But  it  sounds  better'n  some  of  the  bouts 
these  bozos  stallin'  for  real  dough  put 
up." 

And  .so  it  was. 

The  "bout"  was  being  put  on  by  Tom 
Breneman,  who  has  gained  coastwise 
fame  for  himself  through  a  Radio  skit 
known  over  the  Paramount  Pictures- 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  station 
as  "Tom  and  His  Mule  Hercules."  The 
"fight"  stunt  was  one  that  was  bally- 
hooed  just  like  a  real  prize  fight  and  in- 
terest arose  to  fever  pitch  among  KNX 
listeners  on  the  Coast  as  all  the  details 
of  training  preliminaries  were  put  on  the 
air. 

It  all  began  when  Tom,  Negro  hostler 
in  a  livery  stable,  helped  out  his  friend, 
"The  Deacon"  (Frank  Geiger),  who  was 
"down  on  his  luck.  The  Deacon's  200 
pounds  gave  Tom  an  idea.  He  began 
building  him  up  for  the  "champeenship" 
of  the  world.  Once  a  week  the  story 
went  on  the  air — the  beginning  of  Tom's 
cunning  plan;  the  deacon's  apparent 
acquiescence;  the  hard  training  in  the 
gym;  the  deacon's  groans  as  he  worked 
with  punching  bag,  medicine  ball  and 
hard-hearted  sparring  partners;  the  sar- 
casm of  Miss  Sophromie  (Martha  Bos- 
well)  which  irked  the  deacon  so  he 
wouldn't  quit.  Then,  as  they  say  in 
Hollywood,  came  the  night  of  the  great 
battle! 

And  as  the  impatient  customers  wait- 
ed; as  the  champion,  contrary  to  all  ring 
precedent,  entered  the  ring  first  and  sat 
impatiently  awaiting 


No  Deacon! 

The  Deacon  had  taken  a  run-out  pow- 
der! 

And  here  was  Tom  with  a  champion- 
ship fight  on  his  hands — a  big  house — 
lots  of  money  in  sight — more  than  a 
poor  cullud  boy  had  ever  hope  to  gather 
in  a  lifetime  as  valet  in  a  livery  stable. 

What  should  he  do?  What  would 
Hugh  Wiley's  "Wildcat"  have  done 
under  the  circumstances? 
"  Well,  that's  just  exactly  what  Tom 
did.  He  put  on  the  gloves,  climbed 
through  the  ropes  and  got  more  tar 
knocked  out  of  him  than  Willard  did 
when  Jack  Dempsey  laced. him  at  To- 
ledo. 

And  Tom  has  forsaken  the  ring  for- 
ever— a  real  retirement. 


KFRC  Is  Proud  of 


KFRC,  the  Don  Lee  Station,  San 
Francisco,  is  proud  of  its  continued 
growth,  not  only  in  the  size  of  its  staff 
and  technical  facilities,  but  also  in  the 
increased  quality  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
grams. KFRC  is  a  unit  in  the  Don  Lee 
chain  which  includes  KHJ,  the  Don  Lee 
station  in  Los  Angeles,  and  KMJ,  the 
Fresno  Bee  station  in  Fresno.  All  pro- 
grams originate  in  the  studios  of  the  Don 
Lee  stations. 

KFRC's  concert  orchestra,  directed  by 
Frank  Moss,  numbers  eighteen  people. 
All  of  them  are  musicians  with  many 
years  experience  who  play  either  class- 
ical or  jazz — difficult  musicians  to  find. 
They  set  up  in  the  new  studio  "C,"  a 
huge  room  measuring  fifty  by  fifty  feet, 
richly  decorated  and  containing  mar- 
velous acoustical  properties. 

From  the  great  staff  of  singers  has 
been  chosen  the  KFRC  Mixed  En- 
semble, which  includes  Juanita  Tenny- 
son, soprano;  Lucille  Athcrton  Harger, 
contralto;  Harold  Dana,  baritone;  Lloyd 
Knight,  bass;  Raymond  Marlowe,  Fred- 
erick Brown,  and  Harry  McKnight, 
tenors. 

The  comedian  department  includes 
"Pedro,"  the  dumb  janitor  of  Seal  Rocks, 
whose  naive  Mexican  soul  is  never  ruf- 
fled. His  real  name  is  Eugene  Hawes. 
"Frank  Watanabe,"  the  politest  Japanese 
who  ever  had  difficulties  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  whose  other  name  is 
Eddie  Holden.  "Simpy  Fitts,"  Radio 
humorist  and  writer  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  always  popping  up  with  some- 
thing new  and  timely.    He  also  has  a 


name  for  signing  checks  and  log  sheets: 
Monroe  R.  Upton.  Al  Pearce,  also 
known  as  "Dippy"  when  he  teams  with 
"Simpy"  is  just  as  much  of  a  clown  as 
he  is  a  singer — he  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
Pearce   Brothers,   harmony  team  which 

makes  Columbia  records. 

+     *     * 

THE  best  in  the  modern  theatre  is 
being  brought  to  KHJ  every  Thurs- 
day night  during  the  7  to  8  o'clock 
hour.  The  hour  is  called  "Raymond 
Paige  Presents"  and  in  it  Mr.  Paige, 
musical  director  of  KHJ,  presents  stars 
of  the  stage  and  screen  in  good  drama; 
his  own  famous  orchestra,  the  Sierra 
Symphonists,  and  discoveries  in  the  way 
of  singers  and  musicians.  The  following 
stage  personages  are  among  those  who 
have  been  heard:  Nance  O'Neill,  Mrs. 
Wallace  Reid,  Maude  Fulton,  Henry  B. 
Walthall,  Ruth  Nenick,  Marjorie  Ram- 
beaux,  Franklyn  Pangborn,  Edward 
Everett  Horton,  Florence  Eldridge  and 
others  of  less  fame  who  handled  roles 
in  the  weekly  dramatic  offerings. 
*     *     * 

Cecil  Underwood  spends  his  working 
hours  announcing  at  the  San  Francisco 
NBC  studios,  but  his  hobby  is  aviation 
and  he  is  out  to  become  a  licensed  pilot. 


Saturday  nights  especially,  but  al- 
most any  other  time  that  K.FSD  is 
on  the  air  you  may  hear  the  voice 
of  this  charming  contralto,  Ruth 
Merril  Bence. 


"Old  Man  River"  is  more  than  a  theme  song  for  these  children  who  learn  much 

about  geography  and   their   little   foreign   cousins    from   the   educational   tours 

they  take  with  Aunt  Betty  and  the  Kiddies  Klub  at  KGO  and  the  NBC. 

But  Radio?  "I  don't  know  exactly 
why  I  came  to  Radio,"  Hayes  won- 
dered aloud.  "Perhaps  because  Herbert 
Hayes  and  Bill  Ryan  like  it.  Now  I 
know  why  they  do.  It's  interesting  to 
learn  the  reactions  of  a  vast  audience. 
There  is  unlimited  opportunity  and,  best 
of  all,  there  is  so  much  latitude.  There 
are  many,  many  more  productions.  In 
stock  or  on  the  road,  an  actor  is  cast 
and,  if  he  is  good,  he  retains,  his  part 
until  the  show  closes.  Playing  before 
the  microphone,  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  interpret  a  hundred  parts  to  one  on 
the  legitimate  stage." 


Sets  Up  as  an  Actor 

SAM  HAYES  bought  an  impressive 
supply  of  text  books  and  set  out 
to  become  a  lawyer.  He  enrolled  at 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, and  remained  until  he  graduated. 
But  he  came  out  an  actor  rather  than 
a  lawyer. 

Now  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National 
players  at  the  NBC 
San  Francisco  stu- 
dios. Sam  doesn't 
know  just  how  it 
happened. 

He  was  given  roles 
in  col'ege  produc- 
tions and,  well,  it  just 
was  "one  of  those 
things."  Gordon 
Davis,  director,  was 
impressed  by  Sam's  talent  and  stage 
presence.  He  encouraged  Sam,  who 
already  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  engagement. 

Hayes  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mountain  Play  association  productions 
in  Marin  county,  interpreting  the  lead- 
ing role  two  years.  This  year  he  will 
be  featured  again  in  Peer  Gynt,  a  role  in 
which  he  has  been  very  successful. 

The  San  Francisco  Theatre  guild 
claimed  Hayes  for  "Craig's  Wife,"  the 
Pulitzer  prize  play  two  years  ago,  and 
"The  Young  idea." 

Besides  working  with  the  National 
players,  he  will  appear  in  Ned  Cobb's 
Daughter,  at  the  Berkeley  playhouse, 
and  with  the  San  Francisco  players. 

Romantic  productions  and  revivals 
such  as  "The  School  for  Scandal"  are 
Hayes'  favorites.  He  had  a  ripping 
time  in  his  first  commercial  production, 
"The  Green  Goddess." 

Down  in  the  Hayes'  home  there's 
another  interest  for  the  young  actor — 
a  very  new  baby  son.  Hayes  was 
married  only  a  few  years  ago  and  junior 
is  the  first  child.  Mrs.  Hayes  was 
Marion  Brune  of  San  Francisco. 

The  new  NBC  star  was  born  in 
Cooksville,  Indiana,  and  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1920.  He  had  his  fling  in 
Hollywood.  Perhaps  that's  why  he  de- 
cided to  become  a  lawyer.  School 
looked  good  after  Hollywood  and  the 
stage  looked  good  after  school. 


Simply  "Smiling  Eddie" 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  singers  in 
Southern  California  is  "Smiling 
Eddie"  Marble — "the  boy  with  the 
green  hat" — who  sings  regularly  over 
KGER,  the  Long  Beach  good  will  sta- 
tion. 

Marble's  clear  tenor  voice  radiates  a 
beaming  personality  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly friendly  attitude,  which  he 
maintains  at  all  times  toward  his  audi- 
ence. He  is  well  known  throughout  the 
southland,  having  appeared  before  many 
civic  organizations  and  over  various 
Radio  stations,  among  them  being  KFI, 
KMTR,  KWTC  and  KMIC. 

KGER's  "Smiling  Eddie"  has  a  large 
repertoire  of  light  classical  selections, 
ballads  and  popular  numbers,  any  of 
which  he  is  always  ready  to  sing  when- 
ever an  admirer  requests. 

Assisting  Marble  is  Dorothy  Richard- 
son, popular  pianist,  who  is  a  real  co- 
worker and  partner  in  his  weekly  re- 
quest hour,  the  Sunday  Night  Frolic, 
of  which  Eddie  is  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  the  "Melodies  of  Bygone  Days" 
theme  program  of  each  Wednesday  eve- 
ning presenting  quaint,  old-fashioned 
tunes  of  yesteryear. 

*     *     * 

HAL'S  GANG  are  "At  Home"  to  their 
Radio  audience  every  night  except 
Sunday  from  6  until  7:30  over  KFOX. 
This  informal  program  presents  Hal 
Nichols  and  his  "gang"  of  studio  artists 
in  the  sort  of  entertainment,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  thousands  of  letters  re- 
ceived in  a  recent  contest,  is  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  the  listeners-in.  Hal 
Nichols  has  an  inimitable  manner  of 
making  his  audience  "see"  as  well  as 
hear  his  programs. 


REHEARSALS  at  KOMO  are  often 
more  interesting  to  studio  visitors 
than  actual  broadcasts.  One  day  an  un- 
expected thrill  was  provided  when  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Football  or- 
chestra laid  down  their  instruments  and 
engaged  in  a  lively  scrimmage.  Lead 
by  their  gallant  director,  Walter  Hen- 
ningsen,  they  ran  signals  all  around  the 
studios. 

The  secret  is  that  the  band  was  called 
on  for  a  takeoff  on  a  football  team  in 
action.  For  several  weeks  the  boys  had 
been  playing  a  musical  football  game 
on  their  programs  over  the  stations  of 
the  Northwest  Triangle,  KGW,  KHQ 
and  KOMO. 

The  University  of  Washington 
alumni  wanted  to  see  this  football  or- 
chestra in  action,  however,  which  was 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  a  horse 
than  telling  the  story  before  the  mike. 
The  athletic  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity came  to  the  rescue,  however, 
and  when  the  Homecoming  banquet 
came  along  the  musicians  dashed  onto 
the  ballroom  floor  with  as  much  speed 
as  the  Thundering  Herd  from  U.  S.  C. 
and  proceeded  to  hit  the  line  for  great 
gains  of  "Break  Away,"  "Piccolo  Pete" 
and  "Singin'  in  the  Rain."    A  good  time 

was  had  by  all. 

*     *     * 

Pacific  Northwest  listeners  tuned  to 
an  NBC  program  from  San  Francisco 
coming  through  KOMO  had  a  treat  in 
hearing  the  voice  of  an  old  friend,  Art 
Lindsay,  KOMO's  former  chief  an- 
nouncer. Art  is  now  announcing  for 
the  Frisco  NBC  studios.  Other  former 
KOMO  artists  with  the  same  organiza- 
tion include  Doug  Richardson,  tenor, 
who  is  frequently  heard  with  the  Mu- 
sical Musketeers. 

Engineers  are  hard  at  work  building 
a  new  transmitter  for  KOMO.  All  this 
activity  followed  word  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  that  a  frequency  of  970  kilo- 
cycles had  been  assigned,  together  with 
a  permit  to  use  15,000  watts.  Of 
course,  all  the  latest  and  best  will  be 
used  in  this  plant,  including  an  RCA 
transmitter,  the  first  of  its  type  on  the 
Pacific   Coast. 


Sweet  ?  We  thought  so,  too.  Her 
name  is  Edna  Bond,  and  she  is  a 
very  clever  popular  singer  at 
KGER.  Edna  has  a  voice  with 
personality,  which  she  uses  to  ad- 
vantage, playing  her  own  piano 
accompaniments. 
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Canadian  "^inch  Hit"  Act  Wins 

<i(^aith  and  Hope"  Fill  In  when  Storm 

Delays  Act;  Now  They  re  Constant  Sell-out 


By  Doc  Irving 

IN  FEBRUARY,  1928,  on  a  Tuesday 
evening,  some  slippery  intersection 
brought  about  an  accident,  in  which  four 
Radio  artists  were  so  delayed  that  they 
could  not  arrive  at  the 
studios  of  CKCL  on  time 
for  an  8:30  to  9  o'clock 
program.  This  was 
learned  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8:20  P.  M.,  and  it 
was  the  special  intention 
of  those  in  charge  that 
the  air  would  not  be  dead 
immediately  preceding 
one  of  our  biggest  hours. 
Just  what  was  to  be 
done  no  one  knew,  and 
the  manager,  A.  P.  Howells,  was  pacing 
the  floors  of  every  studio,  office  and 
reception  room  in  the  building,  trying 
to  figure  out  some  presentation  that 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  other  pro- 
grams following.  Suddenly  one  of  To- 
ronto's finest  young  pianists,  capable  of 
nandling  both  the  modern,  popular  and 
Heavy  classic  types  of  piano  work  with 
the  greatest  of  ability,  offered  his  ser- 
vices if  Joe  Allabough  would  sing  the 
numbers  and  handle  the  announcing. 

With  a  pack  of  music  under  arm,  the 
two  entered  Studio  "A"  at  8:30  and  pro- 
ceeded to  unleash  just  about  anything 
that  came  to  mind. 

Pandemonium  reigned,  and  after  sing- 
ing about  thirty  songs,  discussing  poli- 
tics, the  weather  and  anything  uninter- 
esting, said  half-hour  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

The  result  of  this  thirty  minute  out- 
break, crammed  full  of  nothing  worth 
while,  and  undoubtedly  the  worst  piece 
of  supposed  Radio  entertainment  in  his- 
tory, was  over  a  thousand  letters,  post- 
cards and  telegrams,  repeated  demands 
for  "more,"  and  a  sponsor,  operating  one 
of  the  finest  Radio  and  sporting  goods 
houses  in  Toronto,  known  as  the  To- 
ronto Radio  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  feature  has  been  known  as  "Faith 
and  Hope"  (the  World's  Two  Worst 
Radio  Entertainers)  since  the  evening 
the  opportunity  came,  averaging  over  a 
thousand  letters  weekly,  and  causing  the 
sending  out  of  more  than  two  thousand 
photographs  monthly,  which  CKCL 
claims  is  a  record,  more  or  less. 

During  the  ten-month  period  this  non- 
sensical act  has  been  considered  one  of 
Toronto's  most  attractive  programs, 
there  have  been  no  less  than  11  large 
Canadian  firms  desiring  the  services  of 
this  team,  and  asking  only  an  opening 
announcement  and  closing  announce- 
ment. 

Presented  every  Wednesday  night 
(the  evening  being  changed  from  Tues- 
day shortly  after  it  started  back  in  Feb- 
ruary) from  10:15  to  11  o'clock,  in  the 
studios  of  CKCL. 


SHORTLY  after  winning  the  Fourth 
Annual  International  Oratorical  con- 
test at  Washington,  D.  C,  Roch  Pinard 
went  on  the  air  as  the  guest  of  the 
Canadian  National  railways.  Pinard, 
who  is  only  eighteen  years  old,  was  fea- 
tured during  the  French-Canadian  hour 
of  music  by  the  CNR. 


By  W.  E.  Thompson 

A  RAILWAY,  as  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton said  in  a  recent  interview,  is 
never  finished.  To  streak  across  the 
prairies  after  the  farmer's  grain,  to 
bring  the  farmer  to  the  world  and  the 
world  to  the  farmer;  to  bridge  the 
mountains,  to  link  sea  with  sea,  to  pull 
the  wild,  potent  North  down  to  the  pop- 
ulous cities — these  have  been  the  tasks 
of  the  Canadian  National  railways. 
How  can  they  be  finished  until  Canada 
itself  is  done?  And  within  itself  a  rail- 
way is  ever  changing,  for  here,  as  in  all 
life,  the  law  is  change  or  die. 

"When  our  president,  Sir  Henry 
Thornton,  decided  to  harness  this  latest 
and  most  wonderful  invention  of  mod- 
ern times  to  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,"  Mr.  W.  D.  Robb,  vice-presi- 
dent in  whose  department  the  system's 
Radio  service  comes,  said  in  a  broadcast 
address,  "he  was  animated  by  a  single 
thought — to  render  still  greater  service 
to  the  public  of  this  country." 

The  story  of  Radio  and  the  railway 
goes  back  to  the  time  before  the  Radio 
and  before  the  National  system;  it  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  Radio  w?s  wire- 
less telegraphy  only  and  when  the  Ca- 
nadian National  existed,  in  nucleus,  in 
the  Grand  Trunk.  It  was  on  October 
13th,  1902.  Telegraph  signals  were 
transmitted  from  Saint  Dominique  sta- 
tion, near  Coteau,  Quebec,  to  a  special 
Grand  Trunk  train  running  from  Chi- 
cago to  Portland  carrying  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  to  their 
forty-seventh  annual  convention.  This 
unique  wireless  demonstration  was  car- 
ried out  by  Dr.  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.R.- 
S.C.  (now  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford)  and 
Dr.  Howard  T.  Barnes,  F.R.S.C. 


This  former  Toronto  boy  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Ritz-Carlton  dance  or- 
chestra in  Montreal,  heard  from 
CKAC  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 


Perhaps  the  worry  of  building  up 
and  maintaining  a  comprehensive 
Radio  chain  hookup  across  Canada 
is  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  hair  on 
this  gentleman's  head.  He's  E.  A. 
Weir,  Director  of  Radio,  CNR. 

During  the  early  Summer  of  1923 
Radio  and  the  railway  were  actually 
linked.  So  successful  was  the  experi- 
ment that  several  trains  were  equipped 
with  receiving  sets  and  on  the  last  night 
of  1923,  the  first  Canadian  National 
broadcast  took  place.  The  next  step 
was  the  erection  of  a  station  at  Ottawa, 
the  erection,  by  the  railway,  of  the  most 
powerful  broadcasting  station  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  Canadian  National  railway  has 
brought  about  a  development  this  year 
which  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  music  in  Canada.  Every 
week  the  stations  at  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal.  Moncton,  Quebec  and  Lon- 
don are  linked  in  a  broadcast  of  the 
finest  programmes.  These  chain  con- 
certs will  soon  include  Chatham. 

Soon  the  chain  will  reach  out  even  far- 
ther. Now  the  concerts  are  broadcast  si- 
multaneously from  the  eastern  series  and 
Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton, 
Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Red  Deer  as 
well.  Twice  a  week,  Canadian  National 
broadcasts  are  heard  from  Moncton  to 
the  mountains.  When  the  lines  are 
available,  Vancouver  will  also  become 
part  of  the  network  and  the  chain  will 
stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
*     *    * 

JAMES  RICHARDSON  and  Sons,  op- 
erating CJRX,  are  temporarily  using 
the  station  on  49  meters  with  the  call 
letters  of  VE9CL.  A  good  deal  of  ex- 
perimental work  is  being  carried  on  at 
this  short  wave  station,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  test  distant  reception.  Among 
the  features  on  these  programs  is  the 
well-known  British  artist,  Georgie  Wood. 

Earl  Hill  and  his  Royal  Alexandra 
hotel  orchestra  are  still  bringing  in  the 
mail  over  CJRW,  while  a  new  feature 
at  the  same  station  has  attracted  wide- 
spread interest. 

On  Thursday  evenings  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Fryer  is  tracing  the  progress  of  China 
and  Japan  and  dealing  with  the  influence, 
past  and  possible  future,  upon  Western 
civilization.  This  series  of  talks  has  at- 
tracted widespread  comment 
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EATING  is  one  of  life's  fundamental 
pleasures.  It  ought  to  be  fun,  in- 
stead of  a  daily  intake  of  so  many  calo- 
ries of  protein  and  carbohydrates.  Cook 
right,  eat  right,  and  the  calories  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  a  morning  talk  for  women  from 
WJR,  Detroit,  is  based.  Furthermore, 
listeners  to  this  talk  soon  learn  that 
cooking  can  be  fun  as  well  as  eating. 
Mrs.  Page,  practical  housewife,  who  con- 
ducts the  program,  says  this, 

"We  all  have  more  than  a  thousand 
meals  to  get  in  a  year,  too  much  time 
to  waste  in  something  we  don't  enjoy, 
too  big  a  sacrifice  to  make  if  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  the  only  ones  who_  have 
any  fun  out  of  it!  It's  fun  to  think  of 
the  things  which  come  to  our  kitchen 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
know  that  we.  are  entrusted  with  form- 
ing them  into  delicious  nourishing  foods. 
The  difference  between  cooking  that  is 
work  and  cooking  that  is  pleasure  is  a 
state  of  mind.  Get  into  the  right  frame 
of  mind.  And  if  you  do  have  one  of 
those  unappreciative  families,  where 
everything  is  gobbled  down  without  a 
word  of  praise  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  think  of  this  old  saying,  'God 
made  the  food,  the  devil  the  cooks,'  and 
see  if  you  wouldn't  rather  give  the  lie 
to  this  old  proverb  than  support  it." 

Because  few  suggested  menus  can  be 
made  practical  for  every  kind  of  budget, 
Mrs.  Page  confines  her  morning  talks 
to  "Ideas."  She  spells  "Ideas"  with  a 
capital,  because  "Ideas,"  according  to 
Mrs.  Page,  are  what  the  distracted 
housewife  craves  when  three  times  a  day 
the  same  old  question  arises,  "What 
shall  we  eat?"  She  gives  ideas  on  inex- 
pensive meals,  on  inexpensive  entertain- 


Learning  the  intricacies  of  what  is  and  what's  not  at  the  National  Radio  Home- 

Makers  Club.     Left  to  right,  Adele  Holt,  instructor;  Grace  White,  Barbara  Daly, 

Helen  Lewis,  Joan  Barrett,  Sue  Moody  and  Ruth  Underhill. 


ing,  ideas  on  getting  the  children  to 
drink  all  the  milk  they  need;  ideas  on 
time-saving  meals;  ideas  on  fuel-saving 
meals,  and  ideas  for  old  foods  in  new 
guises.  In  short,  a  continual  supply  of  the 
kind  of  ideas  women  in  homes  are  con- 
stantly seeking.  "Often  tonight's  dinner, 
or    the    children's   lunch    for   tomorrow, 


Wednesday    afternoon   rehearsals    of   the    National    Radio    Home-Makers    Club 

are  pleasant  occasions,  with  tea  and  everything.      Here  are  Ralph   Christman, 

Vivian  Holt,  Margherita  Gentile  and  Richard  Hale  waiting  for  the  bell. 


presents  such  a  worrying  problem  that 
it  just  seems  impossible  to  figure  it  out 
without  getting  half  an  hour  by  oneself 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
pile  of  cook  books,"  says  Mrs.  Page. 
"It's  my  ambition  to  keep  such  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  ideas  circulating  that  no- 
body will  have  to  wonder  and  worry  too 
much  when  it  comes  time  to  think  'What 
are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner?" 
*     *     * 

PROGRAMS  for  women  are  always 
in  demand,  and  if  they  offer  any- 
thing of  value  and  interest,  as  most 
of  them  invariably  do,  they  are  univer- 
sally popular.  But  just  as  insistent  are 
the  demands  for  women  broadcasters 
who  are  equipped  and  qualified  to  handle 
a  big  program  without  masculine  assist- 
ance. And  here  there  is  a  difference, 
for  such  women  are  rare. 

Because  of  this  dearth  of  good  women 
broadcasters,  Ida  Bailey  Allen,  president 
of  the  National  Radio  Home-Makers 
club,  conceived  the  idea  of  training  spe- 
cialists in  the  various  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented in  broadcasting  and  in  Radio 
technique. 

For  this  work  Mrs.  Allen  enlisted  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Adele  Holt,  welt 
known  in  theatrical  circles  for  her  earlier 
work  in  the  Shakespearian  drama,  and. 
in  light  opera.  Mrs.  Holt's  last  dramatic 
appearance  was  in  "Experience."  Since 
then  she  has  specialized  in  diction  and  in 
Radio  broadcasting  technique. 

This  class  meets  for  two  hours  every 
day  in  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  sys- 
tem studios  in  New  York  City.  Each 
student  is  required  to  practice  exercises 
for  flexibility  of  the  tongue,  jaw  and  lips. 
These  are  followed  by  actual  work  be- 
fore the  microphone.  In  addition,  each 
member  of  the  class  has  two  singing  les- 
sons a  week.  This  training  produces 
amazingly  successful  results,  and  proves 
how  unnecessary  it  is  to  foist  unpleasant 
voices  on  the  listening  public. 


X^oice  of  the  Listener 
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THERE  are  many  people  who  turn 
their  feelings  quickly  into  action  when 
they  are  pleased  or  displeased.  The  first 
and  most  common  manifestation  of  this 
action  is  by  voice.  When  it  is  a  fine  bit 
of  acting  on  the  stage  we  applaud  with 
our  hands.  If  it  is  an  especially  pleasing 
program  on  the  air  we  write  a  letter. 
And  perhaps  it  is  because  the  Radio 
listener  has  learned  to  write  applause 
letters  to  the  broadcast  station  that  Radio 
Digest  has  received  so  many  kind  letters 
from  its  reader-listeners.  These  letters 
have  from  time  to  time  done  more  to 
make  this  magazine  a  success  than  any 
other  one  factor.  Without  real,  sincere, 
well-wishing  friends  no  magazine  can 
hope  to  survive.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
heart-felt  gratitude  that  the  publisher 
and  the  editor  of  Radio  Digest  take  this 
occasion  to  publicly  thank  all  those  who 
have  so  kindly  encouraged  us  by  their 
letters — especially  those  letters  that  have 
come  since  we  have  resumed  monthly 
publication. 

Out  of  all  the  letters  received  only  one 
— which  came  unsigned — took  occasion 
to  be  really  unkind  and  perhaps  a  little 
unfair.  It  was  not  printed  for  the  first 
reason  that  it  was  unsigned,  and  for  the 
second  reason  it  obviously  did  not  repre- 
sent even  a  small  part  of  our  readers  in 
its  opinion.  There  were  such  expres- 
sions as  "the  problem  is  not  how  to  get 
the  chain  programs  but  how  to  get  any- 
thing else  but."  The  fact  that  Radio 
Digest  has  incorporated  fiction  seems  to 
make  him  unhappy  (assuming  that  it  is 
a  "him").  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Radio  Digest  has  more  Radio  in  it  than 
ever  before  and  the  fiction  is  extra,  to 
satisfy  the  magazine  wants  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  who  like  fiction. 

*  *     * 

"Grandma"  Likes  Us 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
October  Radio  Digest.  It  certainly  is  a 
beauty  and  arranged  so  interestingly. 
Certainly  am  so  proud  to  be  a  subscriber. 

I  am  sending  in  my  favorite  station 
for  the  gold  cup  contest,  and  hope  they 
will  win  the  gold  cup.  Best  wishes  and 
success.— "GRANDMA"  MRS.  WM. 
H.  FAIRBANKS,  Hobart,  Indiana. 

*  *     * 

Look  on  Page  34 

I  am  a  new  reader  of  Radio  Digest, 
having  begun  to  read  it  with  the  October 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
I  like  it  very  much. 

Can  you  run  an  interview  of  Floyd 
Gibbons,  "Headline  Hunter" — who  tells 
his  very  interesting  real  life  adventures 
over  WEAF  and  associated  NBC  sta- 
tions every  Monday  evening  at  10:30. 
I  would  also  like  to  see  something  about 
Henry  Burbig  of  the  Ceco  Couriers  and 
about  Bradford  Browne — "Chief  Nit- 
Wit"  and  about  the  Hank  Simmons' 
Show  Boat  Company — all  broadcast  over 
the  CBS. 

Just  one  week  after  I  read  your  story 
about  Norman  Brokenshire  and  his  evi- 
dently final  location  as  an  announcer, 
his  resignation  from  the  CBS  was  an- 
nounced. He  left  to  become  Radio  ad- 
vertising head  of  H.  W.  Kastor  and 
Sons,  although  he  still  acts  as  announcer 
in  some  programs. — ALAN  E.  SMITH, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  *     * 

Announcers  Please  Note 
Now  I  am  a  DX  hound  and  I  must 
say  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  more  fre- 
quent announcements.  Haven't  I  sat 
through  eight  numbers  to  hear  "who  it 
is"?  Since  the  wave  length  change  of 
November  11,  I  have  had  a  time.  Of 
course,    I    don't    believe    in   announcing 


who  it  is — what  the  number  is — then 
who  played — but  I  do  think  at  least 
every  fifteen  minutes  stations  should 
identify  themselves.  Even  on  the  test 
programs  of  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  morning  announcements  are  not 
often  enough.  So  many  play  the  same 
few  records. 

If  the  announcers  could  only  speak 
slowly  and  distinctly  it  would  help.  All 
cannot  be  Graham  MacNamees,  but 
don't  bunch  the  call  letters,  station  and 
town  like  breath  was  too  precious  to  use. 

"Bags  Big  Game  With  Radio"  reminds 
me  of  one  night  last  summer.  I  was  lis- 
tening to  a  dandy  play  over  my  six  tube 
receiver.  I  did  not  get  the  title  of  the 
play  as  it  was  just  started  when  I 
tuned  in.  It  was  coming  in  clear  and 
fine.  During  the  lines  which  run 
"Madam,  I  have  come  to  kill  your  hus- 
band" — -Madam:  "Now  don't  kill  him 
in  here  on  the  rugs,  they  get  so  mussy — 
take  him  in  the  bathroom,  that  is  easier 
to  clean,"  I  became  aware  several  per- 
sons were  gathered  outside.  A  man  said. 
"Say,  get  this — this  will  be  good — did 
you  ever  hear  anything  so  cold  blood- 
ed?" Another  suggested  going  for  the 
police;  no  one  wanted  to  miss  anything — 
so  they  all  stayed.  The  play  was  finally 
finished,  then  the  announcer  said,  "You 
have  been  listening  to  a  play  by  the 
Faust  Players  at  WDGY,"  then  one 
man  said,  "A  Radio,  by  golly;  come  on, 

well,  I'll  be  doggoned." 

*  *     * 

He's  Having  Trouble 
I  have  been  reading  your  Radio  Digest 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Now  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  We 
have  quite  a  bit  of  interference  at  Fort 
Wayne  with  programs  coming  in  after 
7  p.  m.  in  the  evening.  Now  the  way 
this  interference  acts,  I'm  sure  there  are 
too  many  stations  too  close  together  on 
the  same  wave  length.  For  a  time  the 
program  will  come  in  fine,  then  it  will 
faint  way  out  and  get  mushey,  then  it 
will  come  back  full  power  again.  Now 
this  trouble  we  don't  find  in  the  after- 
noon or  on  Sunday.  That  shows  that 
there  are  not  so  many  stations  on.  Sta- 
tions WLW  and  WLS  we  find  more 
troublesome  now  than  we  did  a  year 
ago.  I  am  just  mentioning  this  for 
you  may  be  working  on  this  line  now. 
For  programs  I  am  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple wish  for  more  songs  and  music  that 
have  a  good  sound  as  some  of  the  old 
songs  and  melodies  and  more  hymns  in- 
stead of  all  dance  music.  This  is  only 
my  suggestion. — H.  F.  Dicke,  1322 
Park  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

*  *     * 

Happy  to  Please 

May  I  suggest  that  if  you  want  to 
please  your  readers  you  will  do  so 
greatly  by  printing  in  Radio  Digest  the 
speech  made  by  Milton  Cross  when  he 
received  the  medal  he  won  in  the  Diction 
Contest. 

On  account  of  static  many  listeners 
could  not  hear  his  speech  clearly.  Not 
only  the  youth  of  today  but  many  older 
people  have  received  much  help  and  in- 
spiration toward  correct  speech  from 
Radio  announcers,  and  it  would  be  a 
nice  way  of  showing  appreciation  for 
their  efforts  if  you  will  give  space  to 
this  good  speech  in  the  best  Radio  mag- 
azine publshed  in  the  world  today. — 
Ethel  Williams  Sopher,  New  Providence, 

Iowa. 

*  *     * 

An  Embryo  Announcer 
Tonight  I   bought   (after  a    Radio  an- 
nouncement) my  first  copy  of  the  Radio 
Digest  and  it  surely  fulfills  my  idea  of 


what  a  Radio  magazine  ought  to  be.  I've 
bought  them  many  times,  as  I  am  a 
Radio  F.A.N.,  but  always  have  been 
dissappointed,  because,  as  you  say,  they 
are  all  too  technical. 

Your  editorial  about  John  B.  Daniel 
touched  me  very  much,  as  I  loved  his 
"Golden  Voice."  He  was  a  fine  an- 
nouncer. 

I  am  attending  the  "Announcers' 
School,"  and  hope  someday  to,  at  least, 
do  something  about  Radio  (if  only  to 
scrub  the  floors  in  a  studio). 

I  like  the  pictures  especially  of  Radio 
Stations,  and  staff,  etc. — Mrs.  Charlotte 
F.  Trusty,  129  S.  Ritter  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis,  Indiana. 

See  November  Issue 

I  have  just  discovered  the  Radio  Di- 
gest and  think  it  is  a  wonderful  magazine. 
Just  the  thing  for  Radio  listeners.  Have 
you  ever  published  any  articles  about  or 
pictures  of  the  popular  entertainers,  Rudy 
Vallee  and  his  orchestras?  If  so,  what 
issues  of  your  magazine  contained  them 
and  may  I  procure  them  from  you? — 
Wilma    Lambertus.     Route    3,    Milford, 

Iowa. 

*  *     * 

Allocation  Troubles 

The  new  Radio  change  may  have 
helped  certain  sections  of  the  country 
but  it  has  made  matters  worse  for  the 
Radio  listeners  here.  Before  the  change 
we  had  KYW  and  WLW,  WGN  and 
WMAQ,  but  now  we  never  get  KYW, 
the  station  could  be  off  the  air  for  all  we 
know  about  it.*  We  must  depend  upon 
WGN,  WLW  and  WMAQ  for  our  pro- 
grams and  if  any  of  these  stations  gives 
up  broadcasting  any  of  our  favorite  pro- 
grams we  are  out  of  luck. 

My  suggestion  to  whoever  makes  up 
the  chain  programs  would  be  to  have 
one  station  broadcast  "all"  of  the  chain 
programs.  WGN  could  carry  the  Red, 
WLW  the  Blue  and  WMAQ  the  Colum- 
bian. Who  wants  to  listen  to  the  local 
programs?  Some  of  them  are  not  even 
programs. — Mrs.   R.   M.   Robertson,   La 

Fayette,  Indiana. 

*  *     * 

Can  Anyone  Help? 

Is  there  any  way  to  ascertain  the  sta- 
tions that  broadcast  programs  in  for- 
eign  languages  and  when  they  do? 

My  mother-in-law  (an  old  Swedish 
lady)  has  learned  that  WXAX  broad- 
casts Swedish  church  services  from  9:00 
to  10:00  a.  m.  Sunday  mornings  and  she 
not  only  listens  in  herself  but  she  also 
invites  her  old  friends  in  to  listen  to 
them. 

How  would  it  be  to  publish  a  schedule 
of  stations  broadcasting  foreign  pro- 
grams in  the  Digest? — Wesley  Johnson, 
Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

*  *     * 

Cooperation  Appreciated 
Please  make  me  a  member  of  the 
V.  O.  L.  correspondence  club.  I  enjoy 
reading  the  Digest  and  certainly  appre- 
ciate every  picture  of  the  various  artists 
you  have  published  thus  far.  Having 
written  various  stations  to  have  their 
artists,  studios,  etc..  published  in  the 
Digest  but  have  had  no  reply  since. 
hope  you  get  them.  I  would  like  to  see 
pictures  of  the  WLS  male  artists  and 
announcers  as  Steve  Cisler,  Bradley 
Kincaid.  etc.,  and  Campbell  K.  New  oi 
Radio  station  KTHS.  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Thanking  you  for  the  Digest, 
waiting  for  the  January  issue  oi  1930. 
— Carl  J.    Maurer.  Wakarusa,   Ind. 

Write  a  letter  and  become  a  member 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Correspondence  Club. 
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Poetry  Program  Wins  Short  Go 

0RIGINALITY  and  High  Standard  of  Thousands  of 

Suggested  Programs  Makes  Judging  Difficult 


FROM  far  and  wide,  from  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  thousands  of  letters  offer- 
ing suggestions  for  a  fifteen-minute  pro- 
gram have  been  received  in  the  first 
Short  Go  contest  sponsored  by  Radio 
Digest.  The  number  of  letters  and  the 
high  standard  as  well  as  the  originality 
and  practicality  of  the  suggestions  of- 
fered by  readers  and  listeners  demon- 
strate a  great  degree  of  intelligent 
interest  and  criticism  of  the  offerings  of 
broadcasting  stations. 

Each  entry  in  the  contest  was  submit- 
ted independently  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  such  outstanding  men  in  Radio 
as  Don  Bernard,  program  manager  of 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company,  Gene  Arnold, 
program  director  of  Station  WENR,  and 
Don  Malin,  musical  director  of  station 
WLS. 

Winners  in  the  second  Short  Go  con- 
test, which  closed  on  January  1,  will  be 
announced  in  the  March  issue  of  Radio 
Digest.  The  judges  are  now  at  work 
studying  the  many  entries  received. 

Suggestions  of  the  leading  contestants 
were  so  nearly  equal  in  value  the  judges 
were  some  time  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
After  due  consultation,  however,  Miss 
Elsie  McCloskey,  237  W.  Market  St., 
Marietta,  Pa.,  was  awarded  first' prize; 
Mrs.  Clyde  Bradley,  66  Hillside  St., 
Asheville,  N.  C,  was  awarded  second, 
and  Jos.  C.  Taksar,  32  Levesque  Ave., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  third.  Especial 
honorable  mention  was  voted  to:  Lloyd 
Elsworth  Hopkins,  1232  A  Hodiamont 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Miss  Gertrude 
Otto,  Edinburgh,  Indiana;  Ronald  Pres- 
ton, R.  F.  D.  2,  Marshall,  Michigan;  and 
Glenn  O'Connor,  9449  Brush  St.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Miss  McCloskey's  $25  prize-winning 
letter  follows: 

"May  I  suggest  15  minutes  of  poetry? 
This  is  something  that  you  hear  very 
little  of  over  the  Radio  and  I  think  it  is 
something  that  we  should  all  hear  and 
know  more  about.  Not  only  the  poems 
of  the  older  and  better-known  poets, 
such  as  Longfellow,  Riley,  Burns  and 
others,  but  the  poems  of  our  more  mod- 
ern writers  should  be  used.  I  really 
don't  know  many  of  our  modern  poets 
myself,  and  should  like  to  know  and 
learn  more  of  them.  There  are  poems 
to  fit  almost  every  mood — humorous 
ones,  cheery  ones,  poems  to  banish  sad- 
ness and  those  that  help  us  to  live  day 
by  day.  Such  a  program  would  be  not 
only  entertaining,  but  helpful  and  educa- 
tional as  well." 

ONE  of  the  judges,  Gene  Arnold,  says 
of  this  letter:  "It  proposes  a  pro- 
gram of  diversified  readings  featuring 
modern  poets.  With  a  musical  back- 
ground, it  would  have  great  appeal,  and 
as  a  sustaining  program,  could  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  The  response,  both 
in  letters  of  appreciation  and  in  contri- 
butions by  the  listeners,  would  be  enor- 
mous." 

The  $15  second  prize  suggestion,  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Clyde  Bradley: 

"As  a  suggestion  for  a  fifteen-minute 
program,  why  not  give  the  public  fifteen 
minutes   of  real   life,   as  various  people 


experience  it.  Take  the  telephone  office 
and  visit  and  listen  in  there,  then  a  de- 
partment store,  a  Radio  shop,  a  factory, 
a  hospital,  a  lawyer's  office,  almost  any- 
where. Go  behind  the  scenes  and  broad- 
cast what  is  found  there  in  everyday 
life." 

Of  this  suggestion  Don  Malin  writes: 
"The  idea  is  not  fully  outlined  in  the  let- 
ter, and  is  capable  of  being  developed 
considerably  further.  However,  I  like 
the  idea  of  broadcasts  taken  from  real 
life,  for  I  believe  the  inside  of  the  tele- 
phone office,  or  a  department  store, 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  colorful,  out- 
of-the-ordinary  broadcast." 

Mr.  Taksar  wins  the  third  prize  of  $10 
with  this  suggestion: 

"For  a  fifteen-minute  program  I  would 
suggest  dramatizations  of  news  happen- 
ings. They  should  be  of  a  humorous, 
odd  or  light  nature.  The  Radio  audience 
could  be  asked  to  send  in  clippings  of 
this  sort." 

"This  has  the  germ  of  an  excellent 
idea,"  says  Mr.  Bernard.  "Dramatiza- 
tion of  current  news  events  should  make 
a  great  show,  and  should  be  very  popular 
with  the  audience." 

IT  WOULD  be  impossible  to  print 
every  letter  received  in  this  contest, 
or  even  every  suggestion  awarded  hon- 
orable mention  by  the  judges,  of  which 
there  _  are  100.  The  first  three  given 
especial  honorable  mention,  are  printed 
in  order,  without  comment,  and  also  a 
summary  of  a  few  of  the  other  letters, 
also  without  comment,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  value. 

"Every  large  city  has  its  zoo,  which  is 
visited  by  thousands  each  week.  Why 
not  a  fifteen-minute  program  of  'Animals 
in  the  Zoo'?  This  would  be  both  inter- 
esting and  educational." — Lloyd  Els- 
worth Hopkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  *     * 

"Why  not  have  a  spelling  match  over 
the  air?  Have  the  station  give  out  the 
words  to  be  spelled,  pronouncing  them 
twice.  The  competitors  should  have 
pencil  and  paper,  and  write  out  the 
words,  the  correct  spelling  and  instruc- 
tions for  grading  being  given  at  the  end 
of  the  program." — Gertrude  Otto,  Edin- 
burgh, Indiana. 

*  *     * 

"For  a  Saturday  evening,  discuss  the 
Sunday  School  lesson  .and  read  the  part 
it  covers  from  the  Bible.  For  week-day 
evenings,  read  some  of  the  old,  old 
stories  and  songs  which  used  to  be  told 
and  sung  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more." 
— Ronald   Preston,    Marshall,   Michigan. 

"Let  the  personnel  of  the  station  put 
on  a  fifteen-minute  playette  depicting  the 
intimate  back  stage  scenes  that  occur 
during  the  arranging  of  a  program.  Let 
this  be  as  authentic  as  possible,  with  a 
little  'dressing  up'." — Glenn  O'Connor, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

*  *     * 

"Why  not  put  'Old  Man  McGuffy'  and  . 
the    'Old    Oaken    Bucket'    and    the   old 
'Readin'  and  Writin'  School'  on  the  air?" 
— Mrs.  Lucy  Bayless,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

*  *     * 

"Why  couldn't  some  station  undertake 
a  series  of  'Spoopendyke'?    I  suppose  he 


went  out  of  date  with  leg  o'  mutton 
sleeves,  but  he  was  good.  Any  other 
good  humorous  programs  are  always 
welcome." — Alice  M.  Morris,  Bismarck, 
N.  D. 

*  *     * 

"Get  a  group  of  young  children,  from 
one  to  six  years  of  age,  and  have  them 
give  little  playlets  and  programs.  Chil- 
dren have  a  universal  appeal." — Kathern 
Pollock,  (age  12  years),  Burnaby,  B.  C, 
Canada. 

*  *     * 

"Suggestion  for  a  Christmas  program. 
A  happy  family  is  gathered  in  the  living 
room.  As  they  chatter  and  sing  a  band 
of  carollers  is  heard  approaching,  fol- 
lows a  group  of  carols,  and  the  village 
clock  chimes  midnight,  the  program 
closing  with  'God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gen- 
tlemen'."— Alice  J.  Griggs,  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 

*  *     * 

"A  good  novelty  male  quartet  is  nne 
entertainment  because  of  the  variety 
they  can  offer.  Words  play  a  small  part 
in  a  good  quartet  when  they  can  imitate 
steamboats,  train  whistles,  and  do  other 
harmony  tricks.  An  unusual  yodeler 
also  puts  life  and  interest  in  a  selection." 
— Ned  Pilley,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

*  *     * 

"  'Ask  Me  Another'  stunt  would'  make 
a  good  program,  asking  the  questions  in 
the  first  few  minutes  of  the  Short  Go, 
answering  them  at  the  close." — A.  M. 
Schaub,  Eufaula,  Alabama. 

*  •  *     * 

"Ask  the  audience  to  name  the  compo- 
sition from  which  the  classical  number 
just  played  was  stolen.  This  is  adapta- 
ble to  Radio  parties  in  outlying  sections, 
where  little  prizes  can  be  awarded,  etc. 
The  answers  could  be  given  later  in  the 
evening,  or  the  next  day." — J.  D.  Bader, 
Hachita,  N.  M. 

"College  pranks  should  go  over  big. 
Typical  stunts  as  the  average  person 
thinks  of  college,  burlesqued,  of  course." 
— Mrs.  E.  M.  Hoefler,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

*  *     * 

"Give  a  little  talk  about  the  doings  of 
the  stars  outside  of  the  studio,  their  hob- 
bies, habits,  etc." — Mrs.  J.  C.  Garner, 
Waco,  Texas. 

*  *     * 

"News  of  general  interest,  with  a  very 
brief  biography  of  one  or  two  of  the  out- 
standing men  in  the  day's  news,  and 
leaders  in  national  and  world  affairs." — 
Helen  C.  Mahmoney,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *     * 

"An  entirely  Indian  program,  high 
spots  of  first  settlers,  life  of  the  aborig- 
ines, etc.  This  could  be  worked  in  with 
a  musical  program." — S.  M.  Shields,  To- 
peka,  Kansas. 

"Lives  of  our  greatest  men.  Biogra- 
phies, running  perhaps  a  week  to  a  man, 
of  such  men  as  Edison,  Burbank,  etc."— 
Arthur  B.  Phillips,  Washington,  Indiana. 

*  *     * 

"A  program  of  helps  and  hints  on 
making  a  few  extra  dollars  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  vast  number 
of  women  who  are  trying  to  struggle 
along  on  $18  to  $25  a  week." — Mrs.  Mary 
Goggins,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Night  Club  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

RITA:  Another  man  afraid  of  his 
soul!  It  must  be  contagious.  Well,  I'll 
put  on  the  fancy  clothes  and  see  you  in 
a  few. 

BUDDY:    A  few  what? 

RITA:  What  do  you  care — you're 
here  for  the  evening  anyway.  See  you 
later! 

BUDDY:  Gee,  you  know,  Mr.  Rem- 
ington, I'd  rather  do  almost  anything 
than  come  back  here. 

JINX:    Why? 

BUDDY:  I  don't  know.  I  get  the 
willies,  some  way. 

JINX:  Maybe — there's  a  reason  why 
you  don't  like  it  here  any  more. 

BUDDY:    You  mean — you  think — 

JINX:  I  didn't  say  I  thought  any- 
thing. That's  the  business  of  the  police. 
Whoever  they  get,  it  will  be  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  anyway.  You  stand  as 
good  a  chance  as  I  do — as  anybody  does. 

BUDDY:  Well,  I'll  go  and  dress  for 
my  dance.  I  hope  the  orchestra  doesn't 
do  as  bad  a  job  of  the  number  as  they 
did  the  night  of — that  night! 

JINX:  They  will.  I've  got  to  go,  too. 
I've  got  to  see  what  Hank's  plans  are. 
Better  be  on  hand  pretty  soon — he  may 
want  you. 

BUDDY:     I'm  afraid  so. 

HANK:  Now,  Jinx,  if  everybody's 
ready  we'll  start  the  proceedings.  I  want 
everyone  to  do  exactly  the  things  they 
were  doing  the  night  that  Fulton  was 
killed,  do  you  see? 

JINX:    Sure,  I  see. 

HANK:  All  right,  you  can  tell  all  your 
performers  that.  The  people  in  the  audi- 
ence I'm  not  interested  in — much.  We'll 
start  with  the  beginning  of  the  show. 
Let's  see,  what  was  your  first  number? 

JINX:  Rita  Pickett— the  girl  you 
brought  back  with  you— opened  the 
show  with  a  song.  Then  the  quartet 
sang — and  then  Stearns  and  Kinsey  did 
their  dance  specialty. 

HANK:  And  it  was  during  that  dance 
specialty,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that 
Fulton  was  shot. 

JINX:     That's  right. 

HANK:  O.  K.  You  go  and  tell  all 
your  performers  what  to  do — and  I'll 
make  my  arrangements.  When  I'm 
ready,  I'll  tell  you,  and  we'll  start  the 
show. 

JINX:  All  right,  Hank.  I'll  tell  'em 
now. 

JEANNE:    Buddy! 

BUDDY:    Hello,  Jeanne. 

JEANNE:  Buddy,  they  brought  you 
back — for  this? 

JEANNE:  Oh! 

BUDDY:  What's  the  matter,  Jeanne? 
Don't  worry.  Everything'll  come  out 
all   right. 

JEANNE:  Oh,  but  Buddy— it  took 
this  to  bring  you  back! 

BUDDY:  Listen,  Jeanne,  I  wanted 
to  come  back.  You  know  that.  I 
didn't  dare — that's   all. 

JEANNE:    Didn't  dare? 

BUDDY:    No. 

JEANNE:  Then — you  do  know  some- 
thing about — about  that  night? 

BUDDY:  I  know  that  you  and  I  had 
a  fight  that  night,  Jeanne.  I  know  that 
I've  been  struggling  along  to  try  and 
keep  my  head  ever  since. 

JEANNE:  But  you  didn't  have  enough 
thought  for  my  feelings  to  tell  me  where 
you  were,   or  what  vou  were  doing. 

BUDDY:  I  didn't  think  you'd  want 
me  to,  Jeanne.  I  somehow  felt  that  you 
never  wanted  to  see  me  again — after 
that  night. 

JEANNE:    Oh,  Buddy! 

BUDDY:  Nothing  seems  right  with- 
out you,  Jeanne.  I  opened  this  week 
on  big  time,  but  it  didn't  mean  anything 


without  you  there. 

JEANNE:  I've  been  here  all  the  time, 
Buddy — waiting  for  you  to  come  back. 

BUDDY:  Well— I'm  here  now,  dear. 
Am  I — too  late? 

JEANNE:  I  don't  know,  Buddy.  I'll 
tell  you  when — when  tonight's  over. 

BUDDY:  Why,  what  do  you  mean, 
dear? 

JEANNE:  I  mean  that — a  great  many 
things  may  happen  that  will  surprise 
us.    That's  all. 

BUDDY:     But   you'll   give   me    your 
answer  before  I  go? 
JEANNE:    Yes. 

BUDDY:  And  we  do  the  same  dance 
again  tonight — the  one  that  we  used  to 
do   here. 

JEANNE:    Yes. 

BUDDY :  Oh,  Jeanne,  don't  you  know 
that   I    love   you? 

JEANNE:  I  think  you  do,  Buddy. 
BUDDY:  I  won't  ask  you  if  you  love 
me — yet.  But  will  you  promise  me  that 
— whatever  happens  here  tonight — you'll 
give  me  the  chance  to  tell  you  that 
again? 

JEANNE:  Yes,  Buddy,  I  promise. 
Now  let's  go  over  and  see  what's  on  the 
program. 

PETE:    Chief! 

HANK:    Well— what  is  it,   Pete? 
PETE:    I've  got  him! 
HANK:     Yeah?    How  does  he  look? 
PETE:     Swell,  chief.    Gosh— I  didn't 
know  he  could  look  so  good. 
HANK:    Where  is  he? 
PETE:      I   put  him  out  there   in  the 
ante-room,  and  locked  the  door.    Is  that 
O.K.? 

HANK:    That's  fine,  Pete. 
PETE:    When  will  you  want  to  use 
him? 

HANK:  We'll  keep  him  for  a  last 
resort.  If  everything  else  fails,  I'll  fall 
back  on  him.  If  you  see  that  we  need 
him,  bring  him  in.  You  know  what  to 
do  with  him. 

PETE:  Yeah  — that  part's  all  set, 
chief.  Well — I'll  be  handy  by  if  you  want 
to  see  me. 

HANK:   All  right,  boy. 
PETE:    So  long,  Bailey. 
HANK:    So  long,  Pete. 
HANK:    All  right,  Jinx — your  show 
all  set? 

JINX:  Yeah  —  everything  all  set, 
Hank.  I'm  kind  of  nervous  about  this 
thing,  though.  I've  got  a  lot  of  good 
customers  in  here  tonight,  and  I  hate  to 
lose  them  by  frightening  them  to  death. 
HANK:  Don't  worry  about  that.  I'll 
take  care  of  things.  Now  remember — 
don't  leave  out  a  single  detail  of  what 
happened  the  night  of  the  murder.  If 
you  see  anything  going  wrong — stop 
and  we'll  start  again.  It  must  be  just  the 
same  way. 

JINX:  I  understand. 
HANK:  All  right.  Tell  them  to  start 
off  with  Rita  Pickett's  number.  Oh  Miss 
Pickett!  We're  starting  the  show.  Get 
ready,  and  do  exactly  as  you  did  the  last 
night  you  were  here. 

RITA:  O.K.  Only — I  broke  on  one  of 
my  high  notes  that  night,  because  I  had 
a  cold.  Do  I  have  to  do  that  again?  It 
may  ruin  me  with  my  public  if  it  hap- 
pens twice,  you  know. 

HANK:  No — you  won't  have  to  do 
that  again.  There  —  they're  ready  for 
vou.    Go  ahead! 

LEE  SONG  IN  FULL  WITH 
ORCHESTRA. 

PETE:     Nothing  wrong  there,  chief. 
HANK:    No— that's  all  O.K. 
PETE:     You    know — maybe    they're 
not  doing  the  same  things  that  they  were 
on  the  other  night,  chief. 

HANK:  I've  got  a  hunch  they're  fol- 
lowing things  pretty  closely,  Pete.  They 
would,  you  know,  until  they  get  to  the 
point  where  it  happened.    Then  every- 


body will  act  self  conscious.  Some  of 
'em  will  do  the  right  things — and  some 
of  'em  will  do  the  wrong  things — and 
they  won't  match.  That's  where  I  come 
in. 

PETE :  Bailey — did  you  find  out  much 
about  this  wise-cracking  Rita  Pickett? 

HANK:  Sure,  I  found  out  about  her 
— why  ? 

PETE:   Did  she  know  Roy  Fulton? 

HANK:  Yes  —  she  knew  him  fairly 
well,  I  guess.    Why? 

PETE:  Did  you  know  that  she  and 
little  Jeanne  Kinsey  had  a  fight  on  the 
night  of  the  murder — over  a  man? 

HANK:  No— I  didn't,  Pete.  That's  a 
fast  one.   Where  did  you  get  that? 

PETE:  I  just  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion.   They're  not  speaking  yet. 

HANK:  Um-hum.  Thanks,  Pete— 
that  may  help,  you  never  can  tell.  Well 
— there  goes  the  quartet  to  do  its  bit. 
Let's  get  this  and  see  what  happens. 

PETE:    O.K.  Chief. 

QUARTET :  SINGS  NUMBER 
WITH  PIANO. 

HANK:  All  right,  Miss  Kinsey. 
Ready  for  your  dance? 

JEANNE:    Yes. 

HANK:  Good.  Tell  me  first,  though 
— did  you  know  Roy  Fulton? 

JEANNE:    (PAUSE)  Yes. 

HANK:  Oh— is  that  so?  Then  why 
did  you  say  after  the  murder  that  you 
didn't  know  him? 

JEANNE:    Did  I  say  that? 

HANK:    You  did! 

JEANNE:  I— I— listen— Buddy  didn't 
— I  don't  know  anything. 

HANK:  If  you're  trying  to  tell  me 
that  Buddy  didn't  do  it — I  think  you're 
right.  But  that  doesn't  help  me  any. 
Is  it  true  that  you  had  a  fight  over  a  man 
on  the  night  of  the  killing? 

JEANNE:    Why— yes. 

HANK:  And  that  fight  was  with  Rita 
Pickett? 

JEANNE:  Oh — yes.  Why  are  you 
asking  me  all  these  things? 

HANK:  Because  you  forgot  to  men- 
tion them  at  the  inquest.  That's  all — go 
ahead  and  do  your  dance  routine  with 
Buddy.    How  did  you  work  it? 

JEANNE:  Well— I'd  go  out  and  do 
a  chorus  first — and  then  the  lights  would 
go  out  and  while  it  was  dark,  Buddy 
would  come  out  and  join  me  on  the  floor. 

HANK:  I  see.  Well— let  it  go,  and 
we'll  try  it.  I'll  pull  the  lights  myself. 
Go  ahead — there's  the  orchestra. 

HANK:  Wait  a  minute  there,  Miss 
Pickett.  What  are  you  doing  over  on 
this  side? 

RITA:  Well — you  said  you  wanted 
everybody  to  go  where  they  were  when 
the  murder  took  place.  I  was  over  here 
trying  to  get  acquainted  with  a  big  but- 
ter and  egg  man.  I  can't  do  the  job 
properly,  because  he's  not  here  tonight. 
But   I'll   look   for  another,  and — 

HANK:  All  right— all  right.  Find  a 
seat  near  where  you  were  and  sit  down. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  later  on.  Say!  Stop 
that  music,   linx,  will  you? 

RITA:  Well  — the  murderer  didn't 
come  out  and  give  himself  up,  did  he? 

HANK:    Beat  it,  will  you? 

PETE:    Say — chief — how  about  it? 

HANK:  Nothing  happened.  Pete.  So 
— bring  him  in  this  time,  and  see  what 
happens. 

PETE:  O.K.  chief.  Say — are  you  fol- 
lowing up  that  hunch  I  told  you  about? 

HANK:  Yeah  —  now  hurry  along. 
\nd  bring  him  in  at  just  the  right 
moment — you  know  when. 

PETE:    Sure. 

JINX:  Well,  Hank— how's  it  work- 
ing.   Got  any  clues  yet? 

HANK:    No— not  yet,  Jinx.    But  I'm 
going  to  do  that  part  over  again.    Some- 
thing was  wrong  with   that. 
(Continued  on  page 
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Chain  Calendar  Feature 


Internationally  known  as  a  com- 
poser and  the  conductor  of  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  Eugene 
Goossens  has  been  heard  as  a 
guest  artist  in  the  Baldwin  hour 
through  the  NBC  Sundays  at  7:30 
(EST). 


Sunday 


Central 


Mountain 
7 


Pacific 
6 


Eastern 
9  a.m. 

The  Balladeers 

Key  "Station— WEAF   (4S4.3m-660kc) 

Meters      Kc.           Call  Meters  Kc.           Call 

259.8       1000      WHO  508.2  590  WOW 
454.3        660       WEAF 

12:30  p.m.             11:30  10:30                9:30 
Metropolitan   Echoes. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394,Sm-760kc) 

221.1       1350       KWK  315.6  950  WRC 

282.8      1060      WBAL  394.5  760  WJZ 

1                          12  11                          10 
National  Broadcasting  and  Concert  Bureau  Program. 
Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

245.8       1220       WCAE  325.9  920  WWJ 

299.8       1000       WHO  454.3  660  WEAF 

2                       1  12  n.  11 
Troika  Bells 

265.3  1130       KSL  344.6  870  WLS 

299.8  1000       WHO  454.3  660  WEAF 

325.9  920      WWJ  545.1  550  KSD 

333.1  900       WJAX  545.1  550  WGR 
2                       1  12  n.  11 

Roxy  Symphony   Concert. 

205.4  1460       KSTP  315.6  950  WRC 

234.2  1280       WEBC  394.5  760  WJZ 

282.8  1060       WBAL  399.8  750  WJR 

293.9  1020       KYW  428.3  700  WLW 
302.8        990      WBZ  483.6  620  WTMJ 

302.8  990       WBZA  508.2  590  WFAA 

305.9  980       KDKA 

12:30                    11:30  2:30                    1:30 
Milady's  Musicians. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (4S4.3m-660kc) 

265.3  1130       KSL  344.6  870  WLS 

299.8  1000       WOC  454.3  660  WEAF 

325.9  920      WWJ  508.2  590  WOW 

333.1  900      WJAX  545.1  550  KSD 

3  2  1  12  n. 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Key    Station— Chicago    Studios. 

205.4  1460       KSTP  483.6  620  WTMJ 

234.2  1280       WEBC  491.5  610  WDAF 
295.8       1000       WOC  508.2  590  WOW 
399.8        750      WJR  545.1  550  KSD 
416.4        720      WGN 

Symphonic  Hour. 

Key    Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

204          1470       WKBW  275.1  1090  KMOX 

209.7       1430       WHP  315.6  950  KMBC 

215.7       1390       WHK  322.4  930  WDBJ 

215.7       1390       KFPY  .333.1  900  WFBL 

223.7  1340       WSPD  234.2  1280  WDOD 
227.1       1320       WADC  348.6  860  WABC 

230.6  1300       KFH  370.2  810  WCCO 
232.4       1290       WJAS  384.4  780  WEAN 

232.4  1290       KDYL  394.5  760  KVI 
238          1260       KOIL  447.5  670  WMAQ 
238          1260       WLBW  475.9  630  WMAL 

241.8  1240       WGHP  486.5  640  WAIU 

243.9  1230       WNAC  499.7  600  WCAO 

256.3  1170       WCAU  526  570  WWNC 

258.5  1160       WOWO  535.4  560  KLZ 

267.7  1120      WISN  545.1  550  WKRC 

4  3  2                            1 
National  Light  Opera. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4  1460       KSTP  389.4  770  KFAB 

222.1  1350       KWK  394.5  760  WJZ 

234.2  1280       WEBC  483.6  620  WTMJ 

282.8  1060       WBAL 


Eastern 

Central          Mountain 

Pacific 

* 

3 

2 

1 

Cathedral  Hour 

Key  Station- 

W2XE   (49.2-61201,    WABC      3-:8..6-ft60) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230' 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

wowo 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

5  p.m. 

4 

3 

2 

McKesson  News  Reel  of  the 

Air. 

Key  Station— 

W2XE   (49.2-6120),  WABC   (348.6-860) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

2S6.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

208.2 

440 

WHEC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.6 

950 

KMBC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

319 

940 

KOIN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

239.9 

1250 

WDSU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

3:30 

Whittall  Anglo-Persians. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.5 

620 

KGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

Old  Company's 

Songalogue. 

Key  Station— WEAF 

(454.3m-660i, . 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

7 

6 

5 

4 

Heroes  of  the  World. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 
WLS 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

344.6 

870 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

361.2 

,  830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

WAP1 

440.9   . 

680 

WPTF 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

Major  Bowes*  Family. 

V 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WEAF 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

7:30 

6 

5 

4 

At  the  Baldwin 

Key  Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-760!  .  ) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Enna  Jettick  Melodies. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m— 760  kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

221.2 

13S0 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

265  3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1020 

WFAA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

La  Palina   Rhapsodizers. 

Key  Station— 

W2XE   (49.2-6120).  WABC 

348.6-860) 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

241.8 

13J10 

WGHP 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:15 

p.m. 

7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

Collier's 

Radio  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

Meters    Kc 

Call    • 

Meters    Kc 

Call 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Sona  troll 

Program. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc> 

204 

1470 

KGA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

KMTR 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

Chase  and  Sanborn  Choral  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WIGD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Our  Government. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (434.3m-660kc) 

208.6 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

265.6 

820 

WHAS 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Majestic 

Theatre  of  the 

Air. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

204 

1470 

KGA 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

410.7 

730 

CKAC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

526 

570 

WWNC 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

526 

570 

KMTR 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.8 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

Lee  Morse  of  the  deep,  deep  voice 

is    heard    on   the   Majestic    Theatre 

of  the  Air  program,   CBS,   Sunday 

evenings   at  9    (EST). 


81 


Eastern         Central  Mountain  Pacific 

9:15  pm.           8:15  7:15  6:15 
Atwater  Kent  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

Meters    Kc.        Call  Meters  Kc.        Call 

205.4       1460       KSTP  315.6  950       WRC 

245.6  1220  WCAE  325.9  920  KPRC 
252  1190  WOAI  325.9  920  WWJ 
265.3       1130       KSL  325.9  920       KOMO 

280.2  1070       WTAM  333.1  900      WKY 

288.3  1040      WFAA  361.2  830       KOA 
299.8       1000      WHO  374.8  800       WSAI 

10:30                      9:30  8:30  7:30 
Arabesque. 
Key  Station— W2XE    (49.2-6120).  WABC  (348.6-860) 

204          1470       WKBW  258.5  1160       WOWO 

215.7  1390       WHK  275.1  1090       KMOX 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  950  KMBC 
227.1       1320       WADC  333.1  900       WFBL 

232.4  1290  WJAS  370.2  810  WCCO 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780  WEAN 
238          1260       VVLBW  389.4  770       WBBM 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475.9  630  WMAL 
243.8  1230  WNAC  499.7  600  WCAO 
256.3       1170      WCAU  545.1  550       WKRC 

10:15                   9:15  8:15  7:15 
Studebaker  Champions. 

Key  Station— WEAF  <454.3m-660kc) 


205.4 
234.2 
245.6 
265.3 
280.2 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
361.2 
379.5 
379.5 
10 


1460 

1280 

1220 

1130 

1070 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

830 

790 

790 


KSTP 

WEBC 
WCAE 
KSL 

WTAM 

woe 

WRC 
WCSH 
KOMO 
WWJ 
KOA 
KGO 
WGY 
9 


416.4 
440.9 
454.3 

468.5 
483.6 

483.6 
499.7 

508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 

8 


720 
680 
660 
640 
620 
620 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 


WGN 
KPO 
WEAF 
KFI 
WTMJ 
KGW 
WTIC 
KHQ 
WOW 
WTAG 
WFI 
WGR 


Royal's  Poet  of  the  Organ.     Jesse  Crawford. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2-6120),  WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


49.2 
204 

215.7 
223.7 
223.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
232.6 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
258.5 
10:45 


6120 
1470 
1390 
1340 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 


W2XE 
WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
KVI 
KFPY 
WADC 
WJAS 
KDYL 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
WOWO 
9:45 


267.7 
275.1 
315.6 
319 
333.1 
333.1 
348.6 
370.2 
384.4 
399.7 
447.5 
475.9 
491.5 
535.4 
545.1 
8:45 


1120 
1090 
950 
940 
900 
900 
860 
810 
780 
600 
670 
630 
610 
560 
500 


Sunday  at  Seth  Parker's. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


WISN 
KMOX 
KMBC 
KOIN 
KHJ 
WFBL 
WABC 
WCCO 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WMAQ 
WMAL 
KFRC 
KLZ 
WKRC 
7:45 


208.6 
234.2 
245.6 
265.6 
299.8 
315.6 
11 
Longines  Time. 
Key 


1450 
1280 
1220 

820 
1000 

950 


WFJC 
WEBC 
WCAE 
WHAS 
WOC 
WRC 
10 


325.9 
333.1 
333.1 
379.5 
508.2 
535.4 
9 


920 
900 
900 
790 
590 
560 


Station— WJZ    (394.5-760) 


245.8      1220       WREN  305.9 

302.8         990       WBZ  394.5 
302.8         990      WBZA 

11:45                    10:45  9:45 
Armchair  Quartet. 

Key  Station-WJZ 

222.1       1350       KWK  315.6 

245.8  1220      WREN  394.5 

305.9  980       KDKA 


980 
760 


9S0 
760 


WWJ 
WKY 
WJAX 
WGY 
WOW 
WIOD 
8 


KDKA 
WJZ 


8:45 


WRC 
WJZ 


10  a. 

n. 

9 

8 

7 

Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

(National   Radio 

Home  Makers  Club.) 

Key 

Station— 

WABC   (348.6-860) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1       1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6        950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1         900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1         900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6        860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2        810 

WCCO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4        780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

389.4        770 

WBBM 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9         630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7         600 

WCAO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1         550 

WKRC 

Rosa  Raisa,  prima  donna  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera,  had  the  title 
role  in  Aida,  presented  by  the  NBC 
on  Monday  evening  at  11  o'clock 
(EST). 


Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

508.2 

590 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

54S.1 

550 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

S45.1 

550 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

1  p.m. 

12  n. 

1!  a.m. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Key   Station- 

-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

361.2 

830 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

365.6 

820 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

374.8 

800 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

440.9 

680 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

2 

1  p.m. 

12 

11 

Patterns  in  Prints. 

Key  Station- 

WABC   (348.6-860) 

Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

11:15  a.m.  10:15  9:15  8:15 

Radio    Household    Institute. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

Call 

WGY 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 

10  a.m. 


KPRC 
WKY 
WJAX 
KOA 
WHAS 
WFAA 
WMC 
WJZ 
WJR 
WLW 
WPTF 
WSM 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
WOW 
WIOD 
a.m. 


204  1470  WKBW  267.7  1120       WISN 

215.7      1390  WHK  333.1  900       WFBL 

223.7  1340  WSPD  384.4  780       WEAN 
227.1       1320  WADC  389.4  770       WBBM 
232.4      1290  WJAS  394.5  760       KVI 
238          1260  KOIL  475.9  630       WMAL 

243.8  1230  WFBM  535.4  560       KLZ 

256.3  1170  WCAU  545.1  550       WKRC 

7  6  5  4 
The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

See  "10:30  C.  S  .T."  Listing 
Key  Station-WJZ   (394.5m-760kc) 

260.7  1150  WHAM  315.6  950      WRC 

302.8  990  WBZ  399.8  750      WJR 

302.8  990  WBZA  434.8  690      CKGW 

305.9  980  KDKA 

7:30  6.30  5:30  4:30 

Roxy  and  His  Gang. 

Key  Station-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

222.1       1350  KWK  309.1  970      WCFL 

227.1       1320  WSMB  315.6  960      WRC 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760       WJZ 
263          1140  WAPI  399.8  750       WJR 

282.8  1060  WBAL  405.2  740       WSB 

302.8  990  WBZ  440.9  680      WPTF 

302.9  990  WBZA  461.3  650      WSM 
305.9        980  KDKA  535.4  560      WIOD 

8  7  6  5 
The  Voice  of  Firestone. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3-660) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  333.1  900      WKY 

206.8  1450  WFJC  336.9  890      WJAR 

225.4  1330  WSAI  365.6  820       WHAS 

227.1  1320  WSMB  379.5  790       WGY 

234.2  1280  WEBC  384.4  780       WMC 
245.6      1220  WCAE  405.2  740       WSB 
252          1190  WOAI  454.3  660       WEAF 
263          1140  KVOO  461.3  650       WSM 
263          1140  WAPI  483.6  620       WTMJ 

270.1  1110  WRVA  491.5  610       WDAF 
277.6      1080  WBT  499.7  600       WTIC 

280.2  1070  WTAM  508.2  590       WEEI 

283.9  1020  KYW  508.2  590       WOW 

288.3  1040  KTHS  508.2  590       WFAA 
299.8      1000  WOC  516.9  580       WTAG 

315.6  950  WRC  535.4  560       WLIT 
319            940  WCSH  535.4  560       WIOD 

325.5  920  KPRC  545.1  550       KSD 

325.5  920  WWJ  545.1  550       WGR 
333.1         900  WJAX 

8:30  7:30  6:30  5:30 

Ipana  Troubadours  and  Ingram  Shavers. 
Alternate  Weeks 
Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc> 

222.1       1350  KWK  325.5  920 

227.1  1320  WSMB  333.1  900 

234.2  1280  WEBC  333.1  900 

245.8  1220  WREN  384.4  780 
252          1190  WOAI  389.4  770 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760 
270.1       1110  WRVA  405.2  740 

277.6  1080  WBT  428.3  700 

288.3  1040  KTHS  461.3  650 

293.9  1020  KYW  535.4  560 

302.8  990  WBZ  365.6  820 

302.8  990  WBZA  399.8  750 

305.9  980  KDKA 
8:30  7:30  6:30 

Ceco  Couriers. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


KPRC 

WKY 

WJAX 

WMC 

KFAB 

WJZ 

WSB 

WLW 

WSM 

WIOD 

WHAS 

WJR 

5:30 


208.2 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
275.1 
8:30 


1440 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1090 


WHEC 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
KMOX 
7:30 


315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
370.2 
384.4 
422.3 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 

6:30 


950 
900 
900 
810 
780 
710 
670 
630 
600 
550 


A  and  P  Gypsies. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WCCO 

WEAN 

WOK 

WMAO 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 

5:30 


225.4 

245.6 

280.2 

315.6 

319 

325.5 

336.9 

379.5 

416.4 

454.3 


1330 

i  \-u 
1070 
950 
940 
920 
890 
790 
720 
660 


WSAI 

W(    u 

WTAM 

WRC 

WCSH 
WWJ 

w  l  \i; 
\\<;y 
w  i ;  \ 
WEAF 
8 


491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


610 
600 
590 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


9  a.m. 
Edison  Program. 

Key   Station-WJZ    (394.5-760) 


202.1 
205.4 
222.1 
234.2 
245.8 
260.7 
26S.3 
293.9 
303.8 


1480 
1460 

1350 
1280 
1220 
1150 

1  1 .10 
1020 
990 


WCKV 
KSTr 
KWK 

WF.nc 

WREN 

WHAM 

KSL 

KYW 

WBZ 


305.9 
325.9 
361.2 
379  5 

394.5 
399.8 
468.5 
483.6 

508.2 


980 
920 
830 
790 
760 
750 
640 
620 
590 


WDA  ]■' 
\\  L1C 
WOC 

wow 

W  II   I 

w  i  \.; 
WLIT 
WGR 

Ksn 

6 


KDKA 

KOMO 

KOA 

KGO 

WJZ 

\\  1R 

KFI 

KGW 

KHQ 


Freddie  Rich  has  probably  directed 
more  orchestras  during  the  past 
year  than  any  other  leader.  He's 
heard  in  the  Voice  of  Columbia  on 
Mondays  at   10:30  P.  M.    (EST). 


Eastern            Central  Mountain  Pacific 

9  p.m.                   8  7  6 

Physical  Culture  Magazine  Hour. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

Meters     Kc.         Call  Meters  Kc.  Call 

215.7       1390  WHK  275.1  1090  KMOX 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  950  KMBC 
226.1  1320  WADC  333.1  900  WMAK 
232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900  WFBL 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780  WEAN 
238          1260  WLBW  422.3  710  WOR 

241.8  1240  WGHP  447.5  670  WMAQ 
243.8       1230  WNAC  475.9  630  WMAL 

243.8  1230  WGL  499.7  600  WCAO 

256.3  1170  WCAU  554.1  550  WKRC 
9:30                8:30  7:30                6:30 

General  Motors  Family. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  384.4  780  WMC 

225.4  1330  WrSAI  405.8  740  WSB 

333.1  900  WJAX  416.4  720  WGN 
245.6       1220  WCAE  440.9  680  KPO 
252          1190  WOAI  454.3  660  WEAF 
265.3       1130  KSL  461.3  650  WSM 
277.6       1080  WBT  468.5  640  KFI 

280.2  1070  WTAM  483.6  620  KGW 

288.3  1040  WFAA  483.6  620  WTMT 
315.6  950  WRC  491.5  610  WDAF 
319            940  WCSH  499.7  600  WTIC 

325.9  920  KOMO  508.2  590  KHQ 
325.9        920  KPRC  508.2  590  WEEI 
325.9         920  WWJ  508.2  590  WOC 

331.1  900  WKY  508.2  590  WOW 
336.9        890  WJAR  516.9  580  WTAG 

361.2  830  KOA  535.4  560  WLIT 
365.6    ■     820  WHAS  545.1  550  KSD 

379.5  790  WGY  545.1  550  WGR 
379.5         790  KGO 

9:30                8:30  7:30                6:30 
Chesebrough    Real    Folks. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-"60kc) 


222.1 
245.8 
260.7 
293.9 
302.8 


1350 
1220 
1150 
1020 
990 
9:30 


KWK 
WREN 
WHAM 
KYW 
WBZA 
6:30 


302.8 
305.9 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
7:30 


990 
9S0 
760 
750 
700 


WBZ 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WTR 

WLW 


6:30 


"An   Evening  in  Paris." 

Key  Station— WABC  (34S.6ra-S60kc) 


215.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
258.5 
267.7 
10 


1390 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


WHK 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WOWO 

WISN 

9 


275.1 
312.3 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
384.4 

447.5 
475.0 
4*>.7 
545.1 
8 


1090 

'960 

950 

900 

780 

600 

55,' 


KMOX 
CFRB 
KMBC 
WFBL 

WMAK 
WEAN 
WMAO 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKKC 
7 


Burns   Panatela  Country   Club. 

Ke>   Station— WABC  (348.om-86  kc)  W2XE 


215.7  1390  WHK                258.5       1160 

223.7  1340  WSl'D  1090 
227.1  1320  WADC  9.50 
232.4  1390  WJAS 

238  1260  KOMI 

238  1260  WLBW 

241.8  1240  WGHP  447  5  610 
243.8  1230  WFBM  475  0  630 
243.8  1230  W  \  \C 

256.3  1170  WCAU              545.1 

10:30  9:30  8:30 
Empire  Builders. 

Key  SUtion— WJZ  (394.5m-? 


205.4 

234.2 

245.8 

249.9 

252 

260.7 

265.3 

293.9 

302.8 

325  9 


14lHl 

1220 
12(X1 
1190 

1130 

1020 
990 
990 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

w  REN 

Kl'RC 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KSL 

KYW 

WBZ 

K  DK  A 

KOMO 


333.1 
374.8 

399.8 

440/1 
468.5 

508.3 
508  2 


900 
830 
800 

760 

630 
590 


WOWO 
KMOX 

KMBC 
WF11L 
W  MAK 

WKRC 


WKY 

KOA 

WFAA 

KGO 

W!7. 

WJR 

WLW 

KPO 

KK1 

WTMJ 

KGW 

wow 

KHO 


82 


One  of  America's  best  known  sing- 
ers, Morton  Downey,  has  appeared 
as  a  guest  artist  with  the  C.  A. 
Earle  orchestra,  heard  over  the 
NBC  Tuesday  nights  at  10:30. 


Eastern  Central  Mountain 

11  p.m.  10  9 

Voice  of  Columbia. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 


Meters 
201.2 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
230.6 
232.4 
232.6 
234.2 
238 
238 
241 : 8 
243.8 
256.3 
258.5 
267.7 


Kc. 

1490 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


Call 

WLAC 

WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

KFH 

WJAS 

KDYL 

WDOD 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WGHP 

WFBM 

WCAU 

wowo 

WISN 


Meters 
275.1 
322.4 
322.4 
333.1 
370.2 
384.4 
394.5 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
499.7 
526 
535.4 
545.1 


Kc. 

1090 
930 
930 
900 
810 
780 
760 
670 
630 
600 
600 
570 
560 
550 


11:30  10:30  9:30 

Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key   Station — Chicago   Studio, 


205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

245.8 

252 

265.3 

293.9 

299.8 

325.9 

325.9 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1220 
1190 
1130 
1020 
1000 
920 
920 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WOAI 

KSL 

KYW 

KECA 

KPRC 

KOMO 


333.1 
361.2 
374.8 
379.5 
447.5 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 


900 
830 
800 
790 
670 
620 
620 
610 
590 


Pacific 
8 


Call 

KMOX 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WMAK 

WCCO 

WEAN 

KVI 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WREC 

WWNC 

KLZ 

WKRC 

8:30 


WKY 

KOA 

WFAA 

KGO 

WMAQ 

WTMJ 

KGW 

WDAF 

KHQ 


Tuesday 


8:30  a.m. 
Cheerio. 


6:30 


202.1 
205.4 
234.2 
245.8 
277.6 
280.2 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
336.9 
10 


Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


1480 

1460 

1280 

1220 

1080 

1070 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 

890 


WCKY 
KSTP 
WEBC 
WCAE 
WBT 
WTAM 
WOC 
WRC 
WCSH 
KPRC 
WWJ 
WJAX 
WJAR 
9 


379.5 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
526 
535.4 
545.1 
8 


790 
740 
680 
660 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
570 
560 
550 


WGY 

WSB 

WPTF 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WIBO 

WFI 

WGR 

7 


Ida   Bailey  Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC  (348.6-860) 

nrtA  t  Ann  WTVDWT  oro    e  i  i  *■/.  n.rtiim 


204  1470  WKBW  258.5  1160 

215.7  1390  WHK  275.1  1090 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  950 
227.1  1320  WADC  333.1  900 
232.4  1290  WJAS  348.6  860 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780 
238  1260  WLBW  389.4  770 

241.8  1240  WGHP  468.5  640 
243.8  1230  WNAC  475.9  630 
256.3  1170  WCAU  499.7  600 

11:16  10:15  9:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 


205.4 

234.2 

333.1 

245.6 

252 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

280.2 

293.9 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 


1460 

1280 

900 

1220 

1190 

1140 

1110 

1080 

1070 

1020 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 

890 


KSTP 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

WRVA 

WBT 

WTAM 

KFKX 

WOC 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

KPRC 

WKY 

WJAR 


365.6 
374.8 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
454.3 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


820 
800 
800 
790 
780 
740 
660 
650 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


WOWO 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WFBL 

WABC 

WEAN 

WBBM 

WA1U 

WMAL 

WCAO 

8:15 


WHAS 

WBAP 

WSAI 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WEAF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 


Eas 

tern 

Central 

Mount 

sin 

Pacific 

1  p.m. 

12  noon 

11  a.m. 

10 

a.m. 

National 

Farm 

and  Home 

Hour. 

Key    Station— 

■WJZ    (394.5-760) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRO 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

The  American 

School  of 

the  Air. 

Key   Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

4  p.m. 

3 

2 

1 

Columbia  Symphony.    - 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 
WCAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

WWNC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

7:00 

6 

5 

4 

"Roads  of  the  Sky." 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

The  Pepsodent  Program, 

Amos  'n*  Andy. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

760kc) 

See 

"10:30  C. 

S.  T."  Listing 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

8:00 

7 

6 

5 

Pure  Oi 

Band. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.S 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

True  Romances 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.2 

860 

WABC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Pro-phy-Iac-tic  Program. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

375.9 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

8: 

30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

"Around  the  World  With  Libby." 

Key    Station— 

-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Eveready  Hour 

Key 

Station— WE  \F    !-!:-!.  .1-560; 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Old  Gold-Pi   .1 

Whiteman 

Hour. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

204 

1470 

KGA 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

Old  Gold-Paul  V*     ?t  : 

_ 

Key  Station— WABC 

(348.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

526 

570 

KMTR 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

526 

570 

WWNC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Dutch  Masters 

Minstrel. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Clicquot  Club  Eskimos. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Fada  Orchestra 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Royal's 

Poet  of  the  Organ— Jesse  Crawford. 

Key  Station— WABC 

(348.6m— 860kc) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

139C 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Night   Club  Romances. 

Key  Station— 

WABC  (348.6-860)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

526 

570 

WWNC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

;. 

;^§ 

From  the  legitimate  stage,  Evelyn 
De  LaTour  now  is  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  "Show  Folks"  company 
over  CBS  Tuesday  evenings  at  six 
o'clock. 


83 


Ea: 

item 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10:30 

p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:3C 

Radio  Keith-Orpheum  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m 

-660kc 

) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205. 4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

-WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

263 

1140 

WAP1 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

270.1 

1110 

WKVA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

50S.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508. 2 

590 

wow 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WW] 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Around 

the  Samovar. 

Key 

Station— WA3C   (348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFB1. 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WEAN 

275.1 

1090 

WMOX 

545.1 

500 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

11: 

30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n 

'  Andy. 

Key  Station  Chicago  Studio 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WEEN 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

10  a.m.  9 

National    Home    Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF 
1220       WCAE 


245.6 
280.2 
293.9 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
336.9 
10 


1070 
1020 
1000 
950 
940 
920 
890 


WTAM 
KYW 
WHO 
WRC 
WCSH 
WW.T 
WJAR 
9 


Ida    Bailey    Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-61 
215.7       1390       WHK 
223.7 


227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

239.9 

241.8 

245.6 

256.3 


1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1250 
1240 
1220 
1170 


WSPD 
WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WRHM 

WGHP 

WCAD 

WCAU 


(454.3m-660kc) 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

8 

7 

20kc) 

WABC 

(348.6-860) 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Titis  internationally  famous  actor, 
Pedro  de  Cordoba,  is  the  "Voice 
of  Intervals"  in  the  Westinghouse 
Salute,  which  is  heard  over  the 
NBC   Wednesdays  at  7:30    (EST). 


Eastern  Central  Mountain 

10:45  a.m.  9:45  8:45 

Mary  Hale  Martin's  Household  Period. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


Pacific 
7:45 


Meters 
222.1 
227.1 
245.8 
260.7 
263 
282.8 
293 
302.8 
302.8 


Kc. 

1350 
1320 
1220 
1150 
1140 
1060 
1020 
990 
990 


Meters 
305.9 
365.6 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 


Kc. 


820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
650 


lltIS 


9:15 


Call 

KDKA 

WHAS 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WLW 

WSM 

8:15 


Call 
KWK 
WSMB 
WREN 
WHAM 
WAP  I 
WBAL 
KFKX 
WBZ 
WBZA 
10:15 
Radio   Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 
205.4       1460       KSTP  365.6        820       WHAS 

234.2       1280       WEBC  374.8         800       WBAP 

245.6       1220       WCAE  374.8         800       WSAI 

252  1190       WOAI  379.5         790       WGY 

263       .  1140       KVOO  384.4         780       WMC 

270.1  1110       WRVA  405.2         740       WSB 
277.6       1080       WBT  454.3         660       WEAF 

280.2  1070       WTAM  461.3         650       WSM 

288.3  1040  KTHS  483.6  620  WTMJ 
293.9       1020       KFKX  491.5         610       WDAF 

299.8  1000  WHO  508.2  590  WEEI 
315.6  950  WRC  508.2  590  WOW 
319            940       WCSH  516.9         580       WTAG 

325.9  920       WWJ  535.4         560       WIOD 
325.9         920       KPRC  535.4         560       WLIT 
333.1         900       WJAX  545.1         550       KSD 
336.9         890       WJAR              545.1         550       WGR 

11:30  10:30  9:30  8:30 

Columbia  Noon  Day  Club. 


WABC 


(348.6-860) 
950 
900 
900 
810 
770 
630 
600 
560 


Key    Station- 

223.7       1340       WSPD  315.6 

223.7  1340  KFPY  333.1 
227.1  1320  WADC  333.1 
238  1260  KOIL  370.2 
238          1260       WLBW  389.4 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475.9 
243.8      1230       WFBM  499.7 

256.3  1170       WCAU  535.4 
1  p.m.      12  n.  11  a.m. 

National   Farm   and   Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4  1460       KSTP  315.6        950 

222.1  1350       KWK  325.9         920 

234.2  1280  WEBC  333.1  900 
333.1  900  WJAX  361.2  830 
245.8  1220  WREN  365.6  820 
252           1190       WOAI  374.8         800 

260.7  1150  WHAM  384.4  780 
263  1140  KVOO  394.5  760 
270.1       1110       WRVA  399.8         750 

277.6  1080       WBT  428.3         700 

282.8  1060      WBAL  440.9         680 

293.9  1020  KYW  461.3  650 
299  8  1000  WHO  483.6  620 
302.8         990       WBZ  491.5         610 

302.8  990       WBZA  508.2         590 

305.9  980       KDKA  535.4         560 
2                             1  12n- 

Patterns  in  Prints. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

204          1470       WKBW  267.7  1120 

215.7  1390       WHK  333.1         900 

223.7  1340  WSPD  384.4  780 
227.1  1320  WADC  389.4  770 
232.4  1290  WJAS  394.5  760 
238          1260       KOIL  475.9         630 

243.8  1230       WFBM  535.4         560 

256.3  1170       WCAU  545.1         550 
7                                 6  5 

See  "10:30  CST"   Listing 

The  Pepsodent  Program.  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394.5m-760kc) 


KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
WCCO 
WBBM 
WMAL 
WCAO 
KLZ 
10  a.m. 


WRC 
KPRC 
WKY 
KOA 
WHAS 
WFAA 
WMC 
WJZ 
WJR 
WLW 
WPTF 
WSM 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
WOW 
WIOD 
11  a.m. 


WISN 
WFBL 
WEAN 
WBBM 
KVI 
WMAL 
KLZ 
WKRC 
4 


260.7  1150       WHAM 

302.8  990       WBZA 

302.8  990       WBZ 

305.9  980       KDKA 
7:30  6:30 

Westinghouse  Salute. 

202.1       1480       WCKY 

1460 

1350 

1320 

1280 

900 
1220 
1190 
1150 

920 

900 

830 

820 

800 

790 

780 

770 

760 


315.6 
399.8 
434.8 


263 

KSTP  265.3 

KWK  270.1 

WSMB  277.6 

WEBC  293.9 

WJAX  302.8 

WREN  302.8 

WOAI  305.9 

WHAM  325.9 

KPRC  399.8 
WKY           •     405.2 

KOA  440.9 

WHAS  461.3 

WFAA  468.5 

KGO  483.6 

WMC  508.2 

KFAB  535.4 
WJZ 

8  7  6 

The   Yeast    Foamers. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 


205.4 

222.1 

227.1 

234.2 

333.1 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

325.9 

333.1 

361.2 

365.6 

374.8 

379.5 

384.4 

389.4 

394.5 


950 
750 
690 


1140 

1130 

1110 

1080 

1020 

990 

990 

980 

920 

750 

740 

680 

650 

640 

620 

590 

560 


WRC 
WJR 
CKGW 

4:30 

KVOO 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

KOMO 

WJR 

WSB 

WPTF 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

KHQ 

WIOD 


205.4 
222.1 
234.2 
245.8 
260.7 
282.8 
293.9 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1220 
1150 
1060 
1020 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WHAM 

WBAL 

KYW 


302.8 
302.8 
305.9 
394.5 

1'i'i.S 

428.3 
483.6 
6 


rcokc) 

990 
990 
980 
760 
750 
700 
620 


Erno  Rapee's  Mobiloil  Concert. 

Key  Station— WhA  I-   (454.3m-660kc) 


WBZ 
WBZA 
KDKA 
WJZ 
WJ  R 
WLW 
WTMJ 
5 


206.8 
225.4 
245.8 
252.0 
263 
It*. 3 
280.2 
282.8 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
8 


1450 
1330 
1220 
1190 
1140 
i  i  in 
1070 
1060 
limn 

940 
920 

"jo 


WFJC 

WSAI 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

KSI. 

WTAM 

WTIC 

\\i  -1 

WRC 

wcsn 

KPRC 

\\  W  .1 
7 


333.1 
336.9 
361.2 
374.8 
4S4.3 
491. S 
508  2 
508  2 
516.9 

535.4 
545.1 

5-15.1 


900 
890 
83(1 
son 
660 
610 
590 
590 
5S0 
570 
560 
550 
550 


6 


WKY 
WJAR 
KOA 
W  FAA 
WEAF 
W  DAF 
w  1 1-  I 
WOW 
WTAG 
W  IBO 
Will' 
WGR 
KSD 
S 


Grand  Opera  Concert. 

Kej    Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC  (318.6-860) 


204 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

258.5 

267.7 

275.1 


1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1160 
11. \> 
1090 


WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
w  VDC 

W.I  AS 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WGiir 

WNAC 

wowo 
WISN 

KMOX 


315.6 
322.4 
333.  l 

.;  is  o 
370.2 
3S4.4 
389.4 

447.5 

475.9 

•I'M.  5 
499.7 
545.1 


950 
930 

'■'(HI 

860 

SID 

780 
770 
670 

(,30 
610 
600 

5-0 


KMBC 
WDBJ 
WFBL 

WCCO 

W  E  \  N 
WBBM 
W  M  \6 
WMAl. 

W  I    \\ 

WV  \(> 

WKRC 


The  newest  photo  of  Olive  Palmer, 
star  of  the  Palmolive  Hour,  NBC 
feature  Wednesday  nights  at  9:30. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain           Pacific 

8:30 

p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Happy    Wonder 

Bakers. 

Key 

Station — 

WEAF    (454.3-6 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WOW- 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEE  I 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

Sylvania 

Foresters. 

Key  Station- 

-WJZ    (394.5-76 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

W1R 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

wLw 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Forty  Fathom 

Trawlers. 

Key 

Station — 

WABC   (348.6-8 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

209.7 

1430 

W'HP 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Ipana    Troubadours    and 

Ingram    Shavers — 

Alternate 

Weeks 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

-154.3 

660 

WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

wcsn 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

336.9 

890 

WI.Mt 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545. 1 

550 

KSI) 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

9 

:00 

8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

Halsey. 

Stuart 

Program. 

Key    Station— WEAF     (454.3m-660-fcc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

225.4 

1 330 
13*0 

WSAI 

379.5 

7"0 

KGO 

227.1 

WSM  11 

37".  5 

790 

WGY 

245.8 

1  230 

WCAE 

384  4 

780 

WMC 

252.0 

11 'HI 

WOAI 

405  2 

740 

WSB 

263.0 

1140 

KVOO 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

265.3 

1 1  30 

KM 

KYW 

270. 1 

1110 

WRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468  5 

(.40 

KFI 

1000 

woe 

183  6 

KGW 

315.6 

"50 

WRC 

WTMJ 

319  o 

940 

Wis  IT 

508.3 

KHQ 

3  2  5.'> 

"20 

KOMO 

920 

KPRC 

590 

WOW 

32S.9 

"20 

WW  1 

333. 1 

WJAX 

535.4 

W  LIT 

8' H) 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

W  GR 

361.2 

KOA 

KSD 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Palmolive  Hour 

K>-n  Station— WEAF  (454.3m 

205.4 

1460 

K-  1  P 

WGY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

KGO 

227.1 

WsMB 

3S4  4 

333.1 

900 

W  FAX 

WCAE 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1  320 

4lh.4 

WGN 

252 

WOAI 

KPO 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454  3 

(Ml 

W  1  AF 

1130 

KSI 

WSM 

277  s 

W  1ST 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483  6 

W  1MJ 

:ss  t 

1040 

W  1    \A 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

WPAF 

315  6 

950 

W  RC 

4"»  7 

31" 

940 

WCSH 

KHQ 

3.-5  '1 

KOMO 

590 

325.9 

KPRC 

550 

WOW 

325.9 

WW  1 

580 

W  TAG 

33c  9 

890 

WJAR 

560 

WLIT 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

365.6 

820 

wiias 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

8b 


Thursday 


Vincent  Lopez  himself,  as  conduc- 
tor of  the   Thursday  night    (7:30) 
Kylectroneers,  National  Broadcast- 
ing company  program. 

Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

9:30  p.m.  8:30  7:30  6:30 

La  Palina  Smoker. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


Meters     Kc. 
215.7       1390 


223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
258.5 
267.7 
10 


1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


Call 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
WOWO 
WISN 
9 


Meters     Kc. 
275.1       1090 


315.6 
331.1 
333.1 
370.2 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 

8 


950 
900 
900 
810 
780 
670 
630 
600 
550 


Call 
KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
WCCO 
WEAN 
WMAQ 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 


Kolster  Radio  Hour. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC  (348.6-860) 


204.7       1470  KGA  258.5 

215.7       1390  WHK  275.1 

223.7  1340  WSPD  309.1 
227.1  1320  WADC  315.6 
232.4       1290  KDYL  333.1 

232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1 
238  1260  WLBW  370.2 
238          1260  KOIL  447.5 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475 
243.8       1230  KYA  499.7 
243.8       1230  WNAC  526 
254.1       1180  KEX  535.4 
256.3       1170  WCAU  545.1 

258.5  1160  WEAN 
10:30  9:30  8:30 

Floyd  Gibbons. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


1160       WOWO 

1090       KMOX 

970       KJR 

950       KMBC 

900    .  WFBL 

900       WMAK 

WCCO 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

KMTR 

KLZ 

WKRC 


810 
670 
630 
600 
570 
560 
550 


7:30 


282.8       1060  WTIC  325.9  920 

245.8       1220  WCAE  336.9  890 

299.8       1000  WOC  416.4  720 

315.6  950  WRC  545.1  550 
10:30                     9:30                    8:30 

Stromberg-Carlson. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  325.9  920 
222.1       1350  KWK  333.1  900 

227.1  1320  WSMB  361.2  830 

234.2  1280  WEBC  365.6  820 
238  1260  WJAX  374.8  800 
245.8  1220  WREN  379.5  790 
252           1190  WOAI  384.4  780 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760 
263          1140  KVOO  399.8  750 

265.3  1130  KSL  405.2  740 
270.1  1110  WRVA  440.9  680 
277.6       1080  WBT           .     461.3  650 

282.8  1060  WBAL  468.5  640 

283.9  1020  KYW  483.6  620 
302.8        990  WBZ  483.6  620 

302.8  990  WBZA  508.2  590 

305.9  980  KDKA  535.4  560 

325.5  920  KPRC 
in  a  Russian  Village. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


WWJ 
WJAR 
WGN 
KSD 
7:30 


KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WBAP 

KGO 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

KPO 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

KHQ 

WIOD 


49.2 
201.2 
215.7 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
232.6 
234.2 
238 
238 
243.8 
243.8 
256.3 
267.7 

11 


6120 
1490 
1390 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1230 
1230 
1170 
1120 


W2XE 
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Coming  to  the  United  States  only 
a  few  months  ago  from  Italy,  Nino 
Martini  appears  as  the  principal  in 
the  Grand  Opera  company  concert 
of  Columbia  Wednesday  night  at 
eight  o'clock. 
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Ida  Bailey  Allen.    National  Home  Makers'Club. 
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940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Salon  Singers. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-7  j 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

930 

WBZ 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

After  making  a  successful  Radio 
debut  back  in  1926  Bobbie  Perkins 
has  been  kept  busy  filling  theat- 
rical engagements.  She  was  in- 
duced to  appear,  however,  in  the 
Brown-Bilt  Footlites  program, 
which  is  heard  over  the  Columbia 
system  Fridays  at  8  P.  M.   (EST). 


Meters  Kc  Call  Meters  Kc 

319  940  WCSH  399.8  750 

333.1  900  WKY  440.9  680 
336.9  890  WJAR  454.3  650 

361.2  830  KOA  508.2  590 
365.6  820  WHAS  516.9  580 
379.5  790  WGY  535.4  560 

394.5  760  WJZ  545.1  550 
12  n.  11  a.m.        10  a.m.        9 ; 

Evening  Stars. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  333.1  900 

333.1  900  WJAX  361.2  830 

245.8  1220  WCAE  374.8  800 

263  1140  WAPI  379.5  790 

265.3  1130  KSL  454.3  660 

270.1  1110  WRVA  461.3  650 

277.6  1080  WBT  483.6  620 

280.2  1070  WTAM  491.5  610 

299.8  1000  WHO  508.2  590 

315.6  950  WRC  516.9  580 
319  940  WCSH  535.4  560 

325.9  920  KPRC  545.1  550 
325.9  920  WWJ 

1  p.m.  12  n.  11  a.m.           10  ; 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5ra-760kc) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  315.6  950 

222.1  1350  KWK  325.9  920 

234.2  1280  WEBC  333.1  900 
238  1260  WJAX  361.2  830 
245.8  1220  WREN  365.6  820 
252  1190  WOAI  374.8  800 

260.7  1150  WHAM  384.4  780 
263  1140  KVOO  394.5  760 
270.1  1110  WRVA  399.8  750 
277.6  1080  WBT  428.3  700 

282.8  1060  WBAL  440.9  680 

293.9  1020  KYW  461.3  650 
299.8  1000  WHO  483.6  620 
302.8  990  WBZ  491.5  610 

302.8  990  WBZA  508.2  590 

305.9  980  KDKA  535.4  560 

2  p.m.  1  p.  m.  12                    11 
Patterns  in  Prints. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


Call 
WJR 
WPTF 
WEAF 
WEEI 
WTAG 
WIOD 
KSD 


WKY 

KOA 

WBAP 

WGY 

WEAF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 


WRC 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WIOD 


204 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
243.8 
256.3 
7 


1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1230 
1170 


WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WFBM 
WCAU 
6 


The  Pepsodent  Program, 


267.7 
333.1 
384.4 
389.4 
394.5 
475.9 
535.4 
545.1 
5 
Amos  'n'  Andy. 


1120 
900 
780 
770 
760 
630 
560 
550 


WISN 
WFBL 
WEAN 
WBBM 
KV1 
WMAL 
KLZ 
WKRC 
4 


Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

260.7  1150       WHAM  305.9         980 

302.8  990       WBZ  315.6        950 
302.8        990      WBZA  399.8        750 

8 


KDKA 
WRC 

WJR 

7  6  5 

Cities  Service  Concert  Orchestra  and  The  Cavaliers. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


205.4 
225.4 
245.8 
280.2 
282.8 
293.9 
299.8 
315.6 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
336.9 
361.2 


1460 

1330 

1220 

1070 

1060 

1020 

1000 

950 

920 

920 

900 

890 

830 


KSTP 

WSAI 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WTIC 

KYW 

WOC 

WRC 

KOMO 

WWJ 

WKY 

WJAR 

KOA 


374.8 
379.5 
454.3 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


800 
790 
660 
620 
620 
610 
590 
590 
590 
560 
550 
550 


WFAA 

KGO 

WEAF 

WTMT 

KGW 

WDAF 

KHQ 

WOW 

WEEI 

WLIT 

WGR 

KSD 


Brown-Bilt  Footlights. 

Key    Station— WABC    (34£ 

201.2  1490  WLAC 

204  1470  KFJF 

208.2  1440  WHEC 

209.7  1430  WHP 

215.7  1390  WHK 

223.7  1340  KFPY 

227.1  1320  WADC 
230.6  1300  KFH 
232.4  1290  KDYL 

232.4  1290  WJAS 

234.2  1280  WDOD 
238  1260  WLBW 
238  1260  KOIL 
239.9  1250  WDStT 

241.8  1240  WGHP 
243.8  1230  WNAC 
243.8  1230  WFBM 
245.6  1220  WCAO 

256.3  1170  WCAU 

258.5  1160  WOWO 


6-860) 
275. 
288 
315. 
319 
322. 
322. 
333. 
333. 
333, 
370 
384, 
384. 
394. 
468. 
475. 
491 
499. 
526 
535. 
545. 


W2XE 


1090 
1040 
950 
940 
930 
930 
900 
900 
900 
810 
780 
780 
760 
640 
630 
610 
600 
570 
560 
550 


(49.2-6120) 
KMOX 
KRLD 
KMBC 
KOIN 
WDBJ 
WBRC 
WFBL 
KHJ 
WMAK 
WCCO 
WEAN 
WTAR 
KVI 
WAIU 
WMAT. 
KFRC 
WRF.C 
WWNC 
KLZ 
WKRC 


9  8 

Interwoven  Pair. 

Key  Station— WJZ 
1350       KWK 


222.1 

227.1 

333.1 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

265.3 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

288.3 

293.9 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 

325.9 


1320 

900 

1220 

1190 

1150 

1140 

1130 

1110 

1080 

1060 

1040 

1020 

990 

<).m 

980 

920 


WSMB 

WJAX 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

WAPI 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KTHS 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

KPRC 

8:00 


(394.5m- 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
394.5 
405.2 
428.3 
440.9 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
508.2 
535.4 


760kc) 
920 
900 
830 
820 
800 
790 
780 
760 
740 
700 
630 
650 
640 
620 
590 
560 


KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

KGO 

WMC 

WJZ 

WSB 

\\  I  w 

KPO 

WSM 

KF1 

KGW 

KIIO 

WIOD 


9:00 
Harbor  Lights. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


225.4 
245.8 
282.8 
299.8 
315.6 
325.9 


1330 

' 
Iiii.ii 
1000 
9S0 
920 


WSAI 

\\l     \Y 
W   I'll' 
WOC 
WRC 
WWJ 


Truo  Story  Hour. 
Key  Station— WABC  (348:6m/ 
201.2       1490       WLAC 


204 

208.2 

215.7 

215.7 

223.7 

223.7 

227.1 

230.6 

232.4 

232.4 


1470 
1440 
1390 
l.l'M 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 


KFJF 

w  HEC 

KLRA 

WHK 

WSPD 

KFPY 

WADC 

\\  111W 

KTSA 

WJAS 


336.9 
SOS.  2 
508.2 
545.1 
545.1 


S60kc) 
232.4 
234.2 
236 
238 
239.9 
241.8 

.'->.;  s 

256.3 
258.5 
275.1 
288.3 


590 
590 
550 
550 


VV2XE 

1280 
1260 
1260 

1250 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1090 
1040 


WJAR 
WEEI 
WOW 
WGR 

KSD 


(49.2-61201 
RTJ1  I 
WDOD 
KOH 
w  i  BW 
WDSU 
WGHP 
w  NAC 
WCAU 
WOWO 
KMOX 
KK1  D 


Quite  a  background !  It's  Phoebe 
Crosby,  operatic  and  concert  so- 
prano, as  a  guest  soloist  with  the 
"Something  for  Everyone"  pro- 
gram from  WABC  and  the  CBS 
Thursday    mornings. 


Mountain  Pacific 

7  6 

(394.5m— 7  60kc) 
Meters       Kc         Call 
760 

670 
630 
61  0 
600 
600 
570 
560 
550 


394.5 

447.5 

475.9 

491.5 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


KVI 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

KFRC 

WCAO 

WREC 

WWNC 

KLZ 

WKRC 


Eastern  Central 
9  p.m.  8 

Philco's  Theater  Memories. 

Key    Station— WJZ 

Meters       Kc  Call 

315.6  950  KMBC 
319  940  KOIN 
322.4  930  WBRC 
322.4  930  WDBJ 
333.1  900  KHJ 
333.1         900  WFBL 

333.1  •  900  WMAK 

370.2  810  WCCO 
384.4  780  WTAR 
384.4        780  WEAN 

9:30  8:30  7:30  6:30 

Philco's  Theater  Memories. 

Key  Station— WJZ  <394.5m-760kc) 

205.4       1460       KSTP  302.8        990  WBZA 

222.1       1350       KWK  305.9        980  KDKA 

245.8       1220       WREN  394.5         760  WJZ 

260.7  1150       WHAM  399.8         750  WJR 

282.8  1060       WBAL  428.3         700  WLW 

293.9  1020       KYW  483.6        620  WTMJ 
302.8        990       WBZ 

Schradertown   Band. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

225.4  1330       WSAI  454.3     *  660       WEAF 
245.1       1220       WCAE  491.5         610       WDAF 

279.5  790       WGY  499.7         600       WTIC 

299.8  1000       WOC  508.2         590       WEEI 

315.6  950       WRC  508.2         590       WOW 
319            940       WCSH  516.9         580       WTAG 

325.9  920       WWJ  565.4         560       WLIT 
336.9        890       WJAR  545.1         550       KSD 
344.6         870      WLS                 545.1         550       WGR 

10:00  9:00  8:00  7*0 

Brcmer-Tully   Time. 

Key  Station— WABC  (34S.6m-860kc) 


215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 

258.5 


1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 


WHK 

W'SPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

TOIL 


267.7 
275.1 
315.6 
333. 1 
333.1 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


1120 
1090 
950 
900 
900 
780 
670 
630 
600 
550 


KC 

WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 

WOWO 
Armstrong   Quakers. 

Key    Station— WJZ    l.N4.?m-760kc> 
205.4       1460       KSTP 
205.4       1460       KSTP 
227.1       1320       WSMB 
222.1       1350       KWK 

234.8  USD       WEBC 
1220       w  REN 

252  1190       WOAI 

260.7        1150        WHAM 
263  1140       K 

265.3      1130       KSI 
270.1        1110       WRVA 
[020       KYW 
s        <k>0      WBZ 
w  BZA 

305.9  980       KDKA 
325.9         920        KPRC 

10:30  9:30 

Armour  Program. 
Key     - 


205.4 

331.9 
245.8 

260.7 
263 
263 
265.3 
270.1 
277.6 
289  B 
288  .' 


1460 
1350 
1 320 

900 
1 220 
1190 
1 1 50 

11  40 
1140 
1 1  30 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1040 
1020 


KSTP 

KWK 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WOAI 

WHAM 

WAPI 

KVOO 

KSJ 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KTHS 

KYW 


WX> 

361.2 

830 

365.6 

374.8 

800 

790 

384  I 

:«i 

750 

740 

461.3 

650 

640 

620 

620 

590 

8:30 

Z    (394.5 

-760) 

990 

302.  S 

•WO 

305  9 

980 

325  » 

c:o 

325.9 

920 

900 

S6S.6 

880 

374.8 

800 

379.5 

790 

384  4 

760 

750 

440.9 

680 

WISN 

KMOX 
KM  110 
WFBL 

WMAK 
W  KAN 
W  MAO 
WMAL 
WOAO 
W  KKC 


KOMO 

W  K  Y 
KOA 
W  HAS 
WFAA 

WMC 

W  1 .' 
V.  .1  R 
WSB 

KHQ 

7:30 


WBZ  \ 
KDKA 
KPRC 

W  KV 
KO  V 
WHAS 
W  FA  A 
KGO 
WMC 

WlR 
W  S 11 

W  I  W 
KPO. 


86 


Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

11:15  a.m.  10:15  9:15  8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 


Guest  soloist  with  the  National  or- 
chestra, Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ducting, Arcadie  Birkenholz  was  a 
hit  on  the  eight  o'clock  Saturday 
evening  program  over  the  NBC. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10: 

30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Armour 

Program. 

Ke> 

Station — 

WJZ    (394.5-760) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters      Kc 

Call 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

483.6        620 

WTMJ 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

508.2        590 

KHQ 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

Mystery  House, 

Key 

Station— WE.    (•    i-.'v-!  w,;i> 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3        660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

516.9        580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1         550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Longine 

s  Correct  Time. 

Key 

Station — 

WJZ   (394.5-760) 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9        980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5         760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526            570 

WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

11: 

30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Program,  Amos 

'r/  Andy. 

Key  Station— Chicago  Studios 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1         900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2        830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8        800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

379.5         790 

KGO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5        670 

WMAQ 

265.2 

1130 

KSL 

483.6        620 

WTMJ 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6        620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

491.5        610 

WDAF 

325.5 

920 

KPIC 

508.2         590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

6:45 

a.m. 

5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

Tower  Health  Exercises. 

Key 

Station— WEAF   (454.3-660) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

508.2 

590 

WEE1 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

Morning  Devotions. 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

263 

1140 

WAP1 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

526 

570 

WIBO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

Parnassus  String  Trio. 

Key  Station— WJZ   (454.3-660) 

222.1  1350       KWK  454.3        660      WJZ 
11                            10  9  8 

Cuy  Lombardo  and  His  Royal  Canadians. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

201.2  1490      WLAC  275.1       1090       KMOX 
204          1470      WKBW  322.4        930      WDBJ 


215.7 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

234.2 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

258.5 

267.7 


1390 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1160 
1120 


WHK 

KFPY 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

WDOD 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WGHP 

WFBM 

WOWO 

WISN 


333.1 

394.5 

468.5 

475.9 

491.5 

491.5 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


900 
760 
640 
630 
610 
610 
600 
600 
570 
560 
550 


WFBL 

KVI 

WA1U 

WMAL 

WFAN 

KFRC 

WREC 

WCAO 

WWNC 

KLZ 

WKRC 


Meters      Kc 
205.4      1460 


245.6 

252 

263 

277.6 

280.2 

293.9 

299.8 

31 5. 6 

319 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 

365.6 

374.8 

1:00 
National 

205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

333.1 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

293.9 

299.8 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 


1220 
1190 
1140 
1080 
1070 
1020 
1000 
950 
940 
920 
900 
890 
820 
800 


Call 
KSTP 
WCAE 
WOAI 
KVOO 
WBT 
WTAM 
KFKX 
WOC 
WRC 
WCSH 
WWJ 
WKY 
WJAR 
WHAS 
WBAP 


Meters 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
404.2 
454.3 
461.3 
483.6 

'  491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


p.m      12:00  m.      11:00  a.m. 
Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m- 


1460 
1350 
1280 
900 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 
1000 
990 
990 
980 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 

WHO 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 


315.6 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
440.9 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
535.4 


Kc 

800 
790 
780 
740 
660 
650 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


760kc) 
950 
920 
900 
830 
820 
800 
780 
760 
750 
700 
680 
650 
620 
610 
590 
560 


Call 
WSAI 
WGY 
WMC 
WSB 
WEAF 
WSM 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
WTIC 
WEEI 
WOW 
WTAG 
WLIT 
KSD 
WGR 


WRC 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WIOD 


Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

10  p.m.  9  8  7 

B.  A.  Rolfe  and  His  Lucky  Strike  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


2:00  p.m.         1:00  pm. 
Patterns  in  Prints. 

Key   Station— WABC    (348.6- 

201.2       1490  WLAC 

204  1470  WKBW 

209.7       1430  WHP 

215.7       1340  KFPY 

215.7       1390  WHK 

215.7       1390  KLRA 

223.7  1340  WSPD 

227.1  1320  WADC 
230.6       1300  KFH 
232.6       1290  KDYL 
232.4      1290  WJAS 

234.2  128C  WDOD 
238          1260  KOIL 

241.8  1240  WGHP 
243.8  1230  WFBM 
243.8       1230  WNAC 


860)    W2XE    (49 
256.3       1170 


315.6 

322.4 

322.4 

370.2 

384.4 

389.4 

475.9 

447.5 

499  7 

499.7 

526 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


950 
93C 
930 
810 
780 
770 
630 
670 
600 
600 
570 
570 
560 
550 


4:00 
Nit-Wit  Horn- 
Key 


201.2 

204 

215.7 

215.7 

232.4 

234.2 

238 

238 

243.8 

258.5 


1490 
1470 
1390 
1340 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1230 
1160 


3:00 

Station— WABC 
WLAC 
WKBW 
WHK 
KFPY 
WJAS 
WDOD 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WFBM 
WOWO 


2:00 


.2-6120) 

WCAU 

KMBC 

WBRC 

WDBJ 

WCCO 

WEAN 

WBBM 

WMAL 

WMAQ 

WCAO 

WREC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

KLZ 

WKRC 


1:00 


(348.6m-860kc) 
267.7   1120   WISN 
950 

930 
760 
600 
600 
570 
560 
550 


315.6 

322.4 

394.5 

499.7 

499.7 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


KMBC 

WDBJ 

KVI 

WREC 

WCAO 

WWNC 

KLZ 

WKRC 


7  6 

The  Pepsodent  Program, 

Key  Station- 
See   "10:30 

205.4       1460  KSTP 

222.1  1350  KWK 

234.2  1280  WEBC 

245.8  1220  WREN 

260.7  1150  WHAM 

265.3  1130  KSL 

293.9  1020  KYW 

302.8  990  WBZ 
302.8        990  WBZA 


Amos  'n'  Andy. 

WJZ   (394.5-760) 
CST"   listing. 

305.9        980 

315.6 

361.2 

394.5 

399.8 

428.3 

447.5 

483.6 

491.5 


950 
830 
760 
750 
700 
670 
620 
610 


KDKA 

WRC 

KOA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WMAQ 

WTMJ 

WDAF 


8:30  7:30 

Launderland  Lyrics. 

Key  Station— WEAF 
1460       KSTP 


205.4 

225.4 

227.1 

234.2 

333.1 

245.8 

252 

263 

265.3 

270.1 

277.6 

288.3 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

9 
General 

205.4 

225.4 

227.1 

234.2 

333.1 

252 

254.1 

263 

265.3 

270.1 

277.6 

280.2 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 

344.6 


1330 

1320 

1280 

900 

1220 

1190 

1140 

1130 

1110 

1080 

1040 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

900 


WSAI 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WOAI 

WAFI 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT  - 

KTHS 

WHO 

WRC 

WCSH 

KPRC 

WWJ 

WKY 


6:30 

(454.3m- 

336.9 

344.6 

361.2 

365.6 

374.8 

379.5 

384.4 

405.2 

461.3 

483.6 

491.5 

508.2 

508.2 

516.9 

535.4 

545.1 

545.1 


660kc) 

890 

870 

830 

820 

800 

790 

780 

740 

650 

620 

610 

590 

590 

580 

560 

550 

550 


WJAR 

WLS 

KOA 

WHAS 

WBAP 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WFI 

WGR 

KSD 


Electric 

1460 
1330 
1320 
1280 

900 
1190 
1220 
1140 
1130 
1110 
1080 
1070 
1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

920 

900 

890 

870 


Hour   (Floyd 

KSTP 

WSAI 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WOAI 

WCAE 

WAPI 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

WTAM 

WHO 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

KPRC 

KOMO 

WKY 

WJAR 

WLS 


Gibbons) . 

361.2        830 


365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


820 
800 
790 
780 
740 
680 
660 
650 
640 
620 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 


9:30  8:30 

The  Gulbransen  Hour. 

Key    Station— WABC 
1470       WKBW 


7:30 


KOA 

WHAS 

WBAP 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

KPO 

WEAF 

WSM 

KFI 

WTMJ 

KGW 

WDAF 

WTIC 

KHQ 

WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WFI 

KSD 

WGR 

6:30 


204 

215.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 

258.5 


1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 


WHK 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WOWO 


(348.6m-860m) 
275.1       1090       KMOX 
315.6        950 
900 

900 
810 
780 
670 
640 
630 
600 
550 


333.1 
333.1 
370.2 
384.4 
447.5 
468.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


KMBC 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WCCO 

WEAN 

WMAQ 

WAIU 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 


Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 
KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

Key 

Station — 

(Chicago  Studios) 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

302.8 

990- 

WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Paramount-Publix  Radio 

Hour. 

Key  Station— 

-2XE    (49.2-6120);  WABC    (348.6-860) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

319 

940 

KOIN 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

228.9 

1310 

KFBK 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

WWNC 

249.9 

1200 

KMJ 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11:00 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Longines 

Correct  Time. 

Key  Station- 

-WJZ   (394.5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

526 

570 

WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

11:30  10:30  9:30 

Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key  Station — Chicago  Studios 


205.4 

222.1 

245  8 

252 

234.2 

265.2 

283.9 

299.8 

325.9 

325.5 


1460 
1350 
1220 
1190 
1280 
1130 
1020 
1000 
920 
920 


KSTP 

KWK 

WREN 

WOAI 

WEBC 

KSL 

KYW 

KECA 

KOMO 

KPIC 


333.1 
361.2 
374.8 
379.5 
447.5 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 


900 
830 
800 
790 
670 
620 
620 
610 
590 


WKY 

KOA 

WFAA 

KGO 

WMAQ 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

KHQ 


Harold  Stern  and  his  Ambassador 
orchestra,  heard  over  the  CBS, 
provide  an  appetizing  musical  dish 
four  times  a  week,  especially  Sat- 
urday evenings  at  6:30. 
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Headline  Hunting  With  Floyd  Gibbons 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

ing  in  the  little  Irish  port,  Gibbons  has  on  the  cables  one  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  stories  ever  written.  It  is  a  masterpiece  both 
of  reporting  and  literature.  It  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  furnished  the  dramatic  evidence  for  the  overt  act  which 
sent  the  United  States  into  war  five  weeks  later. 


IT  IS  a  story  full  of  those 
weighty  things  called  facts 
—  the  tonnage  of  the  "La- 
conia,"  the  exact  hour  of  the 
torpedoing,  the  number  and 
position  of  the  lifeboats,  the 
number  of  the  casualties — yet, 
as  always,  Gibbons  em- 
phasizes  the   human   element. 

Across  the  years,  I  shall  re- 
member the  jibbering  negro 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  old 
sea  captain  giving  his  quaver- 
ing commands  to  be  trans- 
lated by  the  booming  voice  of 
Gibbons,  the  little  near-sighted 
jew  who  had  lost  his  glasses, 
and  quite  unforgettable,  the 
joy  of  the  mother  who  finds 
on  the  patrol  ship  one  of  her 
missing  children  delivered  up 
from  another  life  boat. 

Still  from  the  1917  envelope. 
Gibbons  is  greeting  Pershing 
as  he  lands  in  Liverpool.  He 
accompanies  him  across  the 
channel  to  France.  He  is  with 
him  as  he  arrives  in  Paris,  at 
the  flag-draped,  red-carpeted 
Gare  du  Nord.  Blue  clad 
poilus  stand  at  attention.  The 
band  plays  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  the  "Marseil- 
laise." The  crowd  is  hyster- 
ical with  joy. 

More  clippings.  The  Amer- 
ican troops  have  arrived  in  a 
little  village  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  The  first  American 
troops  are  going  up  to  the 
front.  Gibbons  rides  with  the 
doughboys,  tells  of  eight 
horses  and  four  men  trying  to 
be  good  traveling  companions 
in  a  toy  French  box  car.  Later 
there  is  a  more  serious  picture 
of  these  same  men  and  horses 
in  an  air  raid.  The  final 
journey  is  by  foot  through  a 
rain-soaked  night,  "along  a 
road  bordered  with  bare  skele- 
tons of  shell-wrecked  houses, 
the  mud  of  the  roadway  form- 
ing a  colorless  paste  that 
makes  marching  not  unlike 
skating  on  platters  of  glue." 

Into  the  trenches.  A  story 
of  the  first  concentrated 
artillery  action.  Three  min- 
utes to  zero  hour — two  min- 
utes— one  minute.  "The  black 
horizon   belches   red    .    .    .    ." 

Nineteen  eighteen.  The 
great  German  offensive.  Hin- 
denburg  driving  into  Picardy. 
The  retreat  of  the  Allies 
toward  Amiens.  Foch  in  su- 
preme command.  Belleau 
Wood.  The  marines  advanc- 
ing into  the  lead-swept  open 
field  to  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten words  of  their  sergeant, 

"Come  on,  you , 

do  you  want  to  live  forever?" 

A  ND  then  for  a  while  there 
if-  are  no  c  1  i  p  p  i  n  g  s  from 
Gibbons.  Clippings  about  him 
instead.  He  has  been  wounded. 
Creeping  across  a  machine- 
gun  swept  field  to  the  aid  of 
the  injured  Major  Berry,  three 
bullets  tear  into  his  arm,  and 
another  takes  out  his  left  eye. 


Gibbons,    set 
for   a   new   ad- 
venture  in   the 
field 
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For  three  hours  he  lies  there  until  with 
darkness  he  can  crawl  away  to  safety. 
And  all  the  time  he  lies  there  his  mind 
— that  trained  newspaper  mind  of  his — 
is  clicking  on  with  the  inevitability  of  a 
taxi  meter,  registering  impressions,  that 
the  bullets  in  his  arm  had  felt  like  the 
sudden  burning  of  a  lighted  cigarette, 
that  at  the  moment  the  fourth  bullet 
took  his  eye,  everything  turned  white, 
not  black.  In '  the  first  aid  station  he 
describes  the  doctors,  notes  the  talk  of 
the  other  wounded  men,  tells  the  exact 
measure  of  his  relief  when  the  anti- 
tetanus serum  arrives  and  the  needle 
jabs  into  his  abdomen.  Those  who  wish 
may  read  the  complete  story  of  this 
experience  in  "How  It  Feels  to  be  Shot," 
a  chapter  in  his  war  book. 

Still  the  clippings  continue  about  him. 
He  has  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  He 
has  a  citation  from  General  Petain. 

And  as  if  this  weren't  adventure 
enough,  there  are  eleven  more  adventure- 
filled  years. 

In  the  1919  envelope  are  stories  from 
the  Irish  revolution. 

In  the  1920  one,  tales  of  the  American 
occupation  of  Germany,  the  bombing  in 
Bucharest,  civil  war  in  Germany,  the 
activities  of  the  Soviets  in  Russia.  In 
this  file  I  learn  that  he  has  been  made 
foreign  chief  of  his  paper's  pan-Euro- 
pean news  bureau. 

In  the  1921  file  is  his  2,000  mile  trip 
by  rail,  motor,  horse  and  boat  through 
famine-scourged  Russia.  From  towns 
with  the  queer  sounding  names  of 
Syzran,  Samara,  Kazan,  come  tales  of 
starvation,  cholera,  filth,  stench,  lice. 
There  is  a  description  of  a  dying  child, 
its  horribly  protruding  stomach  filled 
with  clay.  His  dispatches  speed  relief. 
He  reports  the  work  of  Hoover  and 
Kellogg. 

Nineteen  twenty-two.  There  is  the 
election  and  the  coronation  of  the  Pope 
in  Rome.  There  are  elections — not  so 
peaceful,  these — in  Ireland.  There  is  the 
Passion  Play  at   Oberammegau. 

IN  1923  he  carries  the  first  United 
States  flag  across  the  Sahara  Dessert, 
in  a  three  months  camel  trip  from 
Colomb  Beehar  to  Timbuctoo.  There 
are  descriptions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Touaregs  where  men  go  veiled  and 
women  are  uncovered.  The  king  of  the 
Touaregs  gives  him  a  message  to  Presi- 
dent Harding.  There  are  the  tales  of  the 
expedition's  hardships,  of  being  lost,  of 
thirst,  of  semi-starvation.  A  picture  in 
one  of  the  clippings  shows  Gibbons  in 
native  costume,  wearing  turban,  baggy 
trousers,  a  long  beard.  At  Timbuctoo 
he  learns  France  has  made  him  a  che- 
valier of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  goes 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  visits 
Liberia,  Portuguese  Guiana,  the  Brit- 
ish gold  coast. 

In  1924  clippings  tell  of  the  situation 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Nineteen  twenty-five.  He  is  in  the 
Philippines,  China,  Manchuria,  Siberia, 
and   Morocco. 

The  1926  clippings  tell  of  his  survey 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Balkans,  of 
the  war  in  Poland. 

Nineteen  twenty-seven  he  devotes  to 
writing  "The  Red  Napoleon."  What- 
ever your  opinion  of  the  book  may  be, 
whether  you  are  pacifist  or  militarist, 
you  must  admit  the  author  knows 
whereof  he  writes. 

In  1928  he  takes  a  four  thousand  mile 
air  cruise  over   the   Carribean. 

This  year  he  is  taking  his  first  rest 
in  fourten  years,  and  while  "resting" 
he  gives  Radio  talks,  prepared  lectures, 
plans  his  expedition  to  South  America. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  clip- 
pings. In  my  hands  I  hold  the  very 
stuff  of  Floyd  Gibbons'  life — his  day 
by  day  diary,  the  stories  he  often  risked 


his  life  to  get,  the  inexhaustible  material 
which  furnishes  the  background  for  his 
books,  from  which  he  draws  for  his  lec- 
tures and  Radio  talks. 

Not  that  he  has  reached  the  arm  chair 
stage  or  that  henceforth  he  will  be 
content  merely  to  turn  over  the  closely 
written,  thrill-packed  pages  of  his  mem- 
ory. That  adventure-seeking,  adventure- 
making  mind  of  his  which  so  long  ago 
saw  the  news  value  of  ordinary  events 
happening  to  ordinary  human  beings, 
is  already  reaching  out  to  the  one  con- 
tinent he  has  never  visited — South 
America. 

In  1930  he  plans  an  expedition  which 
will  blaze  an  automobile  road  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  two  Americas, 
from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  sandy 
beach  at  Nome,  Alaska.  It  is  Gibbons' 
hope  that  this  Western  Hemisphere 
Trail  will  not  only  open  up  a  practicable 
motor  route  between  the  two  continents 
but  will  foster  inter-American  friend- 
ship. 

So  it  goes.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.  To  him  who  can  make  a  good 
story  of  an  insignificant  event  affecting 
an  insignificant  life,  will  be  given  not 
only  to  report  but  to  participate  in 
events  which  affect  many  lives. 

The  Gigolo  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
fired  point-blank  at  that  man  Kennedy. 
He  must  have  'sensed  it,  dropped  to  the 
floor  the  instant  Trix  shot  the  lights 
out,  then  crawled  along  the  floor  and 
got  Trix.  He's  got  her  now  between 
me  and  him!  What  d'yer  say,  boys? 
Big  Boy's  out.  I'll  take  yer  up  on  that, 
McNaught,  if  Kennedy  promises.  I 
trust  him." 

"I'll  promise!"  repeated  Kennedy. 
"Not  a  shot — and  we'll  leave  just  as  we 
are  if  you'll  put  us  next  to  Ryder 
Smith." 

Donato  came  from  behind  a  door  in 
a  cellar  arch.  He  stuck  forth  a  grimy 
paw  toward  Kennedy,  who  grasped  it 
and  they  shook  hands. 

"Now  where  is  he?"  reiterated  Ken- 
nedy. 

"I  don't  know." 

There  was  a  tense  moment.  Was  the 
gangster  playing  fair  or  was  he  mak- 
ing unscrupulous  sport  of  us?  The  two 
men  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  middle 
of  the  cellar  floor  under  the  light  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes,  sizing  each 
other  up. 

Whatever  it  was  he  saw  it  must  have 
satisfied  Craig.  "All  right.  I'll  take 
your  word.     Find  out." 

"I  will.  I'll  find  out  and  let  you  know 
the  minute  I  gat  it." 

"You  won't  tip  him    off?" 

"Say!"  There  was  a  trace  of  injured 
dignity  in  Donato's  tone.  "What  d'yer 
think  I  am — a  gentleman?" 

A  smile  played  around  Kennedy's 
mouth.  "You  love  like  one."  He  cast 
a  sidewise  look  at  Trix  that  suggested 
he  was  thinking  of  Maisie.  "But  you 
act  according  to  the  code.  No;  I  don't 
think  you're  a  gentleman.  I  trust  you. 
When  will  you  let  me  know?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can  locate  him,"  Don 
was  quiet.  He  appreciated  the  compli- 
ment Kennedy  was  paying  him.  "I  will 
locate  you  wherever  you  are  and  let  you 
know.  You  know  I  can  do  that."  There 
was  bravado  in  it,  but  there  was  also 
that  new  sincerity  bred  of  the  racketeer 
code  modernizing  the  old  legend  of 
"honor  among  thieves." 

LiT  AM  satisfied."  Craig  relaxed  his 
A  hold  on  Trixie's  wrists  and  turned 
to  us.  "Come,  McNaught;  come  on,  Wal- 
ter. We'll  make  our  exit  through  that 
cellar  window  McNaught  broke  to  get 
in.     Of  course,  we  don't  know  a  thing 


about  the  Castle.  It  wouldn't  do  much 
good — tomorrow,  say,  anyway.  Every- 
thing would  be  changed,  even  the  real 
headquarters.  We'll  give  you  a  break. 
You  give  us  a  break.  The  next  move  is 
yours — locate  Ryder  Smith.  Then  the 
next  move  is  mine.  Whatever  happens 
it'll  be  a  square  deal.     You  know  that." 

"If  it's  you — not  these  revenuers,  we 
do." 

"It  will  be  I,"  assured  Kennedy.  "You 
heard  him,  McNaught?  This  is  my  case 
from  now  on." 

;;o.  k." 

"Let's  go!     So  long,  men!" 

Kennedy  stood  and  waited  for  us, 
first  McNaught,  then  myself  to  scramble 
up  through  the  narrow  slit  of  a  window. 

"Say — you  got  some  grip — Craig!" 
This  was  Trixie.  The  familiarity  was 
that  of  the  feminism  of  the  gun  girl, 
fifty-fifty  in  crime,  pay  and  punishment. 
There  was  frank  admiration  for  Craig, 
the  man,  in  it. 

"Lay  off,  Trix!"  Donato  growled, 
jealously. 

To  that  extent  Trixie  enjoyed  it.  It 
was  evidence  of  her  unbroken  hold  still 
of  Don  in  spite  of  the  untoward  events 
of  the  night  before.  But  there  was  a 
wistfulness,  too.  She  knew  she  never 
could  have  the  hold  on  Kennedy  that 
would  put  these  two  in  conflict  over  her. 
She  strove  with  herself  and  was  a  good 
sport. 

"Well,  so  long — Mister  Kennedy!" 
She  said  it  with  a  mock  obeisance  to- 
ward Don.  "But  it's  some  way  you 
have  of  holding  hands,  let  me  say!" 

Kennedy  smiled  and  bowed.  "They're 
sorhe  hands,  Trix.  If  they  were  mine, 
I'd  know  they  were  mine — no  one  else's. 
So  long,  Trix — everybody."  He  swung 
himself  up  and  followed  Judy  Hancock 
whom  he  had  already  lifted  so  that  Mc- 
Naught and  I  could  pull  her  through 
the  window  with  a  minimum  of  cob- 
webs and  grime. 

McNaught  turned  to  call  off  the  small 
army  he  had  posted  about  the  Castle, 
while  Judy,  Kennedy  and  I  trudged 
around  the  gravel  path  to  the  car  Craig 
had  parked  in  front. 

He  started  the  engine,  released  the 
brakes  and  we  could  almost  coast  down 
the  long  winding  road  to  the  flat  level 
along  which  we  sped  a  few  miles  to 
the  dock  where  the  "All  Alone"  was 
tied  up. 

Judy  was  silent;  she  had  been  revolv- 
ing something  in  her  mind. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  ever  forget,  if  I  live 
a  hundred  years,  the  sinking  sensation, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  when  I  was  there  in  the 
dark  surounded  by  them  and  I  thought 
you  were  dead  on  the  floor.  But — "  She 
paused. 

"But  what,  Judy?"  I  prompted. 

She  looked  at  Kennedy  reproachfully. 
"But  why  did  you  come  away  defeated, 
when  McNaught  had  them  covered  at 
every  angle?  In  the  cellar  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it.  I  thought  it  was  a  bluff.  But 
I  saw  them  outside." 

"Defeated?"  repeated   Craig. 

"Yes.  You  could  have  cleaned  up  the 
whole  bunch  and  then  by  one  of  your 
scientific  third  degrees  you  could  have 
found  what  you  wanted  from  them.  But 
now — -we  don't  know  a  thing  more  about 
Ryder  Smith  or  anything  else  than  we 
did  when  we  were  last  on  this  dock." 

UOUPPOSE  I  had  rounded  up  the  lot 
Oof  them,"  remarked  Craig  looking 
at  her  like  an  elder  brother.  "I  would 
have  been  playing  the  Government's 
game — perhaps.  But  I  would  have  lost 
my  case.  I  am  not  in  this  to  fight  the 
battles  of  prohibition  enforcement.  I 
am  here  to  bring  to  justice  the  slayer  of 
that  little  girl,  Lola  Langhorne,  whom 
we  found  dead  in  the  cabin  of  your 
friend,    Ev    Barr's    boat,    the    'Gigolo.' 
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And  I  am  here  to  set  you  straight,  too, 
my  dear,  for  the  sake  of  your  father  for 
whom  I  have  a  genuine  regard.  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  accomplished  either 
of  my  purposes  if  I  had  played  Mc- 
Naught's  game?" 

"Well,  no;  perhaps  not." 

"No  'perhaps'  about  it.  I  don't  even 
know  whether  those  above  McNaught 
want  the  Rum-runner  gang  to  slip  be- 
tween his  fingers.  But  I  do  know  that 
just  now  if  McNaught  tried  a  round-up 
he  would  get  a  lot  of  small  fry.  The 
leaders  would  slip  through  the  net. 
There  wouldn't  be  an  indictment;  or,  if 
there  was,  not  a  trial.  Then  at  the  same 
time  shipments  of  the  stuff  would  be 
diverted  to  other  ports  in  safety.  There 
might  be  a  couple  of  small  fines,  but 
the  cases  of  most  of  the  small  fry,  even, 
would  be  dismissed  because  of  lack  of 
evidence.  McNaught's  whole  case 
would  collapse.  The  net  result  would 
be  that  Deitz  and  others  like  him  would 
lose  a  few  thousand  dollars.  They 
would  figure  that  in  as  if  it  were  a  cus- 
toms duty  or  a  liquor  license,  and  on 
the  total  of  their  transactions  by  a  proc- 
ess like  insurance  the  public  would  foot 
the  bill  by  paying  the  cost  that  is  passed 
along  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Who 
then  would  pay?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  thought  of 
it  that  way.     Who?" 

"You  would  be  one." 

"I?    r don't  buy  the  stuff." 

"I  don't  mean  that.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  gang  would  shut  up  like  clams. 
There  wouldn't  be  a  word  from  them 
that  would  involve  any  one  of  them. 
They  would  talk  a  lot,  give  a  lot  of 
dumb  answers  to  wise  questions — and 
in  the  end  we'd  find  Judy  Hancock  and 
Ev  Barr  and  all  of  you  that  are  honest 
so  involved  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of 
money  and  a  lot  of  influence  to  set  you 
straight,  while  the  gang  cases  would  be 
thrown  out  of  court  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. Then  I  would  have  one  failure 
tacked  to  my  name.  I  would  have  one 
unsolved  case,  the  'Gigolo'  murder  of 
Lola  Langhorne.  I  can't  afford  it.  I 
have  to  show  results.  I  have  to  put  my 
hands  on  the  murderer  of  Lola.  I  have 
to  get  you  out  of  this  mess  and  set  your 
feet  straight.  No  one  is  going  to  make 
a  speech  in  Congress  and  no  people  are 
going  to  march  grimly  to  the  polls  to 
vote  their  confidence  that  black  is  white 
for  me." 

"Then  you — trust  Don  the  Dude? 
You  think  he'll  squeal  on  Captain  Ry- 
der Smith?" 

"I  don't  think  it — I  know  it.  Within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  I  will  have 
Ryder  Smith  or  know  where  he  is." 

Chapter  XIV. 

ANOTHER  GREEN  DEATH  CLUE 

I  SAW  that  Kennedy  was  looking  at 
Judy  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
"There's  just  one  thing  more  you  can 
do." 

"I?  What  can  I  do?"  She  was  not 
seeking  to  avoid  anything. 

"It  has  to  do  with  Ev  Barr." 

She  met  Craig's  eye  frankly.  "If  it's 
something  to  help  Ev,  I'll  do  it.  Ev 
would  do  it  for  me." 

"That's  the  proper  gang  spirit,"  he 
smiled.  "At  least  society  isn't  any 
worse  than  the  rumrunners  and  racke- 
teers— at  heart.  Thanks,  lots,  Judy.  I 
want  to  leave  a  message  here  for  Mc- 
Naught. I'll  put  it  in  a  note.  Then 
we'll  get  back  in  the  car  and  shoot 
across  to  Staten  Island  and  the  Brook- 
lyn ferry." 

"What— back  to  the  North  Shore?" 
She  was  a  bit  startled. 

Kennedy  nodded  as  he  hastily  penned 
his  message  and  left  it  with  the  revenue 
man  in  charge  of  the  "All  Alone." 


There  was  nothing  eventful  or  worth 
noting  in  the  long  ride  from  the  High- 
lands to  Harbor  County.  Compara- 
tively little  was  said  by  either  Kennedy 
or  Judy.  But  I  felt  sure,  long  before 
the  journey  was  half  over,  of  just  what 
was  in  Kennedy's  mind.  It  was  a  safe 
conclusion  that  Judy  might  know  where 
Ev.  Barr  had  disappeared.  The  only 
question  was:     Would  s"he  tell? 

I  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  Ken- 
nedy's next  move  as  was  Judy  and  I 
know  I  was  quite  as  surprised  when  we 
swung  along  the  north  shore  road  at 
last  into  the  little  harbor  town  and 
Craig  turned  along  the  Beach  Road  un- 
til he  pulled  up  before  a  basin  on  the 
west  side  where  we  could  see  several 
yachts — among  them  the  'Gigolo'  which 
had  been  floated  and  towed  in  to  the 
basin  where  it  was  being  held  by  the 
Government. 

"Like  a  criminal,"  remarked  Craig, 
"I  often  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime!" 

Judy  was  inclined  to  hang  back  as  we 
entered  the  enclosure  of  the  yacht  basin, 
parked  the  car  and  started  forward 
down  the  dock  where  the  'Gigolo'  was 
being  held. 

"I  thought  it  was  time  I  came  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  your  friend 
Ev  Barr's  boat,"  commented  Kennedy, 
building,  I  knew,  to  some  effect  on  little 
Judy.  "To  say  nothing,"  he  added  cas-. 
ually,  "as  to  just  what  they  might  have 
on  him." 

Judy  winced  at  the  very  thought 
contained  in  the  last  remark.  Craig 
knew  she  would  but  paid  no  attention 
to  it. 

As  we  came  aboard  and  started  down 
the  steps  that  led  into  the  cabin  of  the 
"Gigolo'  Judy  stopped  and  with  a  little 
cry  clutched  my  arm. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Jameson,"  she 
cried,  "but  I'm  thinking  of  poor  Lola 
all  the  time!" 

I  took  her  arm.  "Just  bear  up,  Judy," 
I  encouraged.     "It's  necessary." 

"I  suppose  so.  But  it's  awful.  Those 
last  hours  of  Lola — last  minutes,  I 
mean,  maybe  seconds,  must  have  been 
terrible.  When  you  know  a  person  as 
I  knew  Lola  and  something  dreadful 
like  this —  this  murder  happens  to  her, 
with  all  her  experience,  there  must  be 
something,  some  Power,  that  protects 
me,  with  all  the  things  I  don't  know! 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to 
help  her!" 

"You  can  thank  your  stars  you  were- 
n't," rejoined  Kennedy  grimly.  "What 
do  you  suppose  you  could  have  done?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied  helplessly. 
"T  don't  know,  even,  what  happened.  Do 
you?"  she  appealed. 

<<T    AM  not  going  to  tell — yet."    Ken- 

A-  nedy  was  evidently  building  up  his 
chain  of  evidence,  link  by  link.  Some 
links  were  not  yet  welded  into  the  chain. 
"Now,  that's  the  chair  in  which  she  was 
slumped  forward  over  the  table  at  this 
point — and  a  plate  of  grapes,  half  eaten, 
before  her."     He  paused. 

Judy  steeled  herself  to  look.  I  knew 
her  type.  She  was  one  whose  active, 
vivacious  mind  saw  pictures;  not  mere 
abstract  words.  She  saw  Lola  in  the 
chair,  dead,  and  the  grapes. 

"D-do  you  think  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Green  Death,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy?" she  asked.  "I  mean  the  grapes?" 
She  wrinkled  her  brow  in  perplexity. 

"Grapes  before  her,  half-eaten,  seeds 
and  all,"  continued  Craig.  "Then,  to  cap 
it  all,  the  doctor  out  here  best  qualified 
to  perform  an  autopsy  finds  in  her 
stomach  not  a  trace  of  poison — yet  she 
has  been  poisoned!" 

Judy  was  silent.  That  was  a  mystery. 
It  had  baffled  me.  I  had  thought  of  it 
a  great  many  times.    Poisoned — and  yet 


no  trace  of  a  poison  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  simple  and  most  direct  means 
of  administering  it! 

We  looked  about  the  boat,  in  the 
hold,  on  the  decks,  in  the  cabins,  the 
still  wet  lockers,  the  ruined  kitchenette, 
at  the  cases  that  had  not  yet  been  re- 
moved, the  contraband  that  had  moti- 
vated this  mad  escapade.  It  seemed  that 
we  had  looked  everywhere.  But  we 
could  find  nothing  that  suggested  to 
me  at  least  even  a  clue  to  the  crime. 
As  far  as  one  could  discover  there  was 
nothing  that  seemed  to  have  happened, 
nothing  that  had  been  left  behind  or 
that  had  been  touched  or  removed  that 
had   the  least  relation   to   the  crime. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Kennedy,  thinking 
aloud  for  our  benefit,  "it's  bad  that  we 
could  not  have  given  Captain  Ryder 
Smith  the  third  degree  right  here  in 
this  cabin  that  night.  There  isn't  much 
here  to  clear  up  a  mystery,  is  there?" 

"No."  I  was  forced  to  agree  with 
him.  My  own  spirits  which  had  risen 
with  my  faith  in  him  at  the  handling 
of  the  ticklish  raid  on  the  Castle  had 
cooled  considerably  now  when  I  saw 
the  paucity  of  the  evidence  against  any- 
one for  the  murder  of  Lola  and  what 
a  prima  facie  case  there  was  against 
little  Judy  Hancock  as  far  as  it  went. 

Judy  was  very  quiet,  answering,  very 
docilely,  all  Kennedy's  questions,  some 
personal  ones  at  that.  She  was  harried. 
Without  a  word  she  took  his  admonish- 
ment, his  criticism,  and  I  thought  some- 
times when  I  saw  her  lips  tremble  that 
he  was  rubbing  it  in.  But  he  meant  it 
to  be  a  good  lesson  to  her.  And  some- 
thing else.    Finally  he  played  his  trump. 

"Judy,  can  you  stand  another  ordeal?" 
he  asked. 

"I'll  try!"  Her  eyes  were  raised  be- 
seechingly. 

"Then,  follow  me." 

We  climbed  back  into  the  car  and 
motored  up  to  the  business  part  of  the 
town.  Judy  paled  again  as  he  set  his 
brakes  before  an  undertaking  establish- 
ment. 

She  got  out  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
With  heavy  feet  she  followed  us  across 
the  sidewalk  and  into  the  reception 
foyer.  Only  once  she  looked  at  me  and 
gasped,  "Must  I?" 

I  shrugged.  I  was  following  Ken- 
nedy. I  knew  he  must  have  a  purpose 
back  of  it  all.  Always  Craig  was  kind- 
liness and  chivalry  personified  to  women. 
I  fancied  I  saw  in  this  his  higher  kind- 
ness to  her. 

After  a  quiet  word  to  the  undertaker, 
he  took  Judy  by  the  arm  gently  and  led 
her  into  a  darkened  rear  room  that  was 
the  private  morgue. 

AGONY  was  written  on  her  face. 
There,  by  an  open  window,  was  all 
that  was  mortal  that  had  once  been  poor, 
beautiful  Lola  Langhorne.  Judy  uttered 
a  little  cry,  then  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  sobbing.  I  think  Kennedy  never 
felt  more  sorry  for  anyone  than  for  that 
little  girl  that  moment.  But  he  had 
promised  her  father  to  do  something. 
And  he  had  his  own  purpose. 

Craig  put  his  arm  around  Judy. 
"There,"  he  said  in  a  hushed  tone,  "is  a 
girl  who  defied  the  law,  defied  the  rules 
of  society,  defied  all  the  things  that  have 
come  down  to  us  as  good  breeding  for 
women  through  the  world's  experience. 
There  she  lies,  little  July  .  .  .  Such  de- 
fiance, such  disrespect  isn't  very  happy 
or  successful,  is  it?  Your  father  asked 
me  to  do  this.  It  is  the  best  sermon  he 
can  think  of." 

Holding  tightly  to  his  arm.  the  girl 
shook  with  sobs.  Craig  patted  her  shoul- 
der and  led  her  back  into  the  fresh  air, 
to  the  car. 

We  sat  there  a  moment,  apart  from 
the   curious.      "Judy,"    he   almost    whis- 
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pered,  "do  you  know  where  Ev  Barr 
would  go  after  he  left  the  'All  Alone'?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  through  her 
tears,  breaking  down. 

"I — I  think  so." 

"I  want  you  to  take  my  car  and  find 
him.  See,  I  trust  you.  If  he  comes 
clean  now,  and  helps  me,  it  will  help  you 
both.  Later — is  too  late.  It  must  be 
now.  Remember,  I  am  the  only  friend 
either  of  you  has  among  all  these  men." 
He  waved  his  hand  at  some  of  the  gov- 
ernment officers  who  were  now  teeming 
in  the  town.  "When  you  find  him,"  he 
added,  "take  him  to  the  bungalow,  your 
bungalow.  I  shall  go  there  and  I  will 
expect  to  meet  you  there — both  of  you." 

"All  right!"  Her  fine  young  face  was 
set.    "I'll  do  it!" 

We  watched  her  drive  away.  I  looked 
longest,  marveling  at  Kennedy's  influ- 
ence over  the  young  folks.  When  I 
turned  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  Ken- 
nedy was  looking  in  the  other  direction. 

There  was  McNaught  and  with  him 
were  Warner  Davis  and  Jean  Bartow. 
Kennedy  crooked  his  finger  at  Mc- 
Naught. 

"Glad  you  got  my  note  and  did  as  I 
asked.  It  was  as  I  told  you,  wasn't  it, 
Mac?" 

McNaught  nodded.  "This  time,"  he 
said  under  his  breath,  "it  isn't  just  plain 
rumrunning.  The  Admiralty  is  inter- 
ested in  piracy  and  crime  committed  on 
the  high  seas.  Besides,  I  have  our  posi- 
tion protected  because  the  English  con- 
sul-general joins  in  asking  to  have  the 
criminals  apprehended." 

"But ?"  I  whispered  and  covertly 

jerked  my  thumb  toward  Davis  and 
Jean. 

McNaught  smiled.  "I  didn't  know  it 
myself.  They  are  underground  agents, 
with  a  commission  from  Washington. 
Down  there  they  have  a  lot  of  them — to 
make  examples  of  rumrunners  and  boot- 
leggers!" 

CHAPTER  XV. 
BROADCASTING 

McNAUGHT  was  leading  the  way 
with  Kennedy  down  to  the  steam- 
boat dock  at  the  foot  of  Main 
street  and  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
him.  Back  of  us  only  a  few  feet,  but 
out  of  earshot,  followed  Warner  Davis 
and  Jean  Bartow. 

I  was  thinking  of  Jake  Merck  and 
Maisie  Mellish  as  well  as  of  Captain 
Ryder  Smith,  the  three  we  had  not  yet 
located,  when  by  what  seemed  at  first 
to  be  just  some  queer  quirk  of  coinci- 
dence one  of  McNaught's  cutters  docked. 
Three  men  came  up  with  Jake  Merck 
and  Maisie,  sullen  and  silent  captives 
from  a  "huckster"  boat,  who  had  been 
taken  and  brought  'way  around  here. 
Only  it  was  really  no  coincidence.  It 
was  the  logic  of  the  situation  which  had 
of  course  occurred  to  McNaught  already, 
who  had  simply  ordered  the  combing  of 
the  harbor  waters  for  them  the  moment 
Kennedy  suggested  it. 

Apart  Kennedy  and  McNaught  ques- 
tioned the  sullen  couple,  who  now  and 
then  glared  sidewise  at  their  former 
partners,  Davis  and  Jean,  as  if  they 
could  cheerfully  have  shot  them.  Finally 
Craig  looked  at  his  watch. 

"We'd  better  go  in  your  car,  Mc- 
Naught," he  determined. 

Judy,  of  course,  had  Craig's  car.  There- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  we  should  ride 
in  McNaught's  with  Warner  Davis  and 
Jean  Bartow  down  to  the  Hancock  bun- 
galow, followed  by  a  couple  of  opera- 
tives in  another  car  with  Jake  Merck 
and  Maisie.  For  it  seemed  to  be  Craig's 
idea,  as  he  covered  it  with  them,  to  go 
clown  along  the  shore  to  see  the  wireless 
and  the  shore  end  of  the  rumrunning 
plot,   which   we   had   had   no   chance   to 


visit  in  the  rapid-fire  events  of  yester- 
day. 

As  we  drove  up  the  private  road  lead- 
ing to  the  bungalow,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  size  and  probable  comfort  of  it.  Ex- 
cept for  its  style  of  architecture  no  one 
would  ever  have  called  it  a  bungalow.  I 
would  have  called  it  a  one-story  man- 
sion. A  huge  porch  was  all  around  and 
the  main  entrance  led  into  a  spacious 
hall  that  extended  through  to  a  garden 
in  the  rear.  Big  rooms  opened  off  the 
hall  and  a  narrow  hall  divided  the  rooms 
front  and  back  and  opened  into  a  wing 
built  on  either  side. 

My  first  idea  was  the  incongruity  of 
such  a  case  taking  such  a  house  as  a 
background.  It  was  essentially  home- 
like, built  for  love  and  quiet  and  children 
— not  for  lust  and  rumrunners.  Now 
people  were  gathered  there  who  should 
never  have  polluted  its  hospitality. 

As  we  searched  the  empty  bungalow 
on  the  bluff  above  the  beach,  I  watched 
Warner  Davis  and  Jean  Bartow  nar- 
rowly. I  had  not  much  respect  for  pro- 
hibition agents,  anyhow.  But  the  agent 
provocateur  is  just  a  little  bit  worse.  I 
hate  stool-pigeons. 

I  think  they  sensed  their  position  in 
my  mind.  Red  spots  on  Warner's  cheeks 
showed  it  as  he  faced  the  others.  He 
had  declined  to  ride  with  Jake  and  Mai- 
sie, in  spite  of  the  officers.  Jean  Bar- 
tow dropped  her  gaze,  even  when  she 
was  speaking  with  McNaught. 

I  imagine  they  wished  they  had  been 
taken  off  this  and  immediately  assigned 
to  some  other  case.  In  court  it  might 
have  been  different.  But  here  they  were 
forced  to  stand  the  gaff,  accusing  former 
pals. 

McNaught,  however,  was  inexorable. 
There  had  been  so  much  criticism  of  his 
office  lately  that  he  was  going  to  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  bring  this  case 
out  successfully,  no  matter  how  distaste- 
ful it  might  be  to  any  mere  secret  agents. 
Besides,  I  don't  think  he  had  any  too 
much  respect  for  secret  agents. 

We  were  searching  about  and  had 
found  that  no  trace  of  the  cases  of  hootch 
had  been  left,  save  where  trucks  had 
run  up  the  cinder  drive  to  load  it  in  the 
night. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  car  up  the 
drive.  Craig's  car — and  Judy  and  Ev 
Barr — had  driven  in. 

Barr's  look  of  happiness  at  being  with 
Judy  vanished  as  he  caught  sight  of  Mc- 
Naught and  the  others.  Coming  up  the 
steps  he  had  had  his  arm  through  Judy's 
and  they  had  been  smiling  at  each  other. 
Now  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  girl  with 
a  hurt  look. 

"What  have  you  let  me  in  for,  Judy?" 
he  said,  dropping  her  arm.  "I  trusted 
you  when  you  came  over  to  Barney  Em- 
met's and  I  let  you  coax  me  to  take  a 
ride  over  here.  Barney  was  always  a 
good  old  sleuth  in  college;  he  said  to  be 
careful.  Why — why  did  you  do  such  a 
thing?" 

Half  laughing,  half  crying,  almost  hy- 
terical,  Judy  put  her  hand  on  his  arm 
again.  "You  got  me  into  it,  Ev — now 
I'm  getting  you  out  of  it!" 

He  looked  incredulously  at  her. 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  long  before 
they  would  have  found  you,  anyway,  Ev. 
By  coming  clean  and  saving  them  the 
delay  and  trouble  you  only  make  your 
case  better.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  my  friend. 
He  advised  me — and  I  am  advising  you." 

"Mr.  Kennedy?"  Barr  recognized  the 
name  and  looked  sheepishly  at  Craig  and 
me  as  he  recognized  "Mr.  Kendrick"  and 
"Mr.  Johnson."  He  said  nothing  to  us, 
but,  turning  to  Judy,  he  asked  her  how 
long  Craig  Kennedy  had  been  helping 
her. 

"Ever  since  they  found  Lola — and  ar- 
rested me  for  carrying  hootch  in  the 
car." 


"Carrying  hootch  in  your  car?"  he  re- 
peated. "Why,  I  ordered  everybody  to 
keep  you  out  of  danger  that  way.  Who 
got  you  to  carry  it?     I'll  break  him!" 

"Nobody,  Ev.  It  was  a  plant.  But  it 
worked.  I  was  pinched.  It  really  looked 
as  if  the  dry  agents  were  waiting  for 
me!" 

Barr  looked  over  menacingly  at 
Merck,  sullen  and  silent.  He  was  about 
to  say  something  when  there  was  a 
noise  outside  as  of  another  car  that  came 
to  a  stop. 

"I  told  you,  Kennedy,  I'd  find  you 
when  I  had  the  info.!"  Don  the  Dude 
had  a  studied,  bored,  theatrical  look  as 
he  and  Trixie  Dare  entered  the  living 
room  of  the  bungalow.  "Now  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  play  fair — as  you  gave  your 
word,  this  morning!" 

"It's  a  promise,"  reiterated  Craig. 

Donato  had  not  been  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  see  Merck  and  Maisie,  who  had 
turned  the  tables  on  them  the  night  be- 
fore. Still  he  had  no  difficulty  in  brazen- 
ing that  out. 

Trixie's  face,  in  the  night  now,  showed 
the  marks  of  Maisie's  fingers.  But  she 
wore  a  veil  that  concealed  the  powder 
and  paint  that  hid  the  scratches  pretty 
well  as  just  make-up.  Her  animation 
increased  and  even  Don's  spirits  took  a 
jump  when  he  caught  side  of  those  who 
had  caused  them  all  the  humiliation. 

As  she  passed  Maisie,  Trix  turned  a 
moment,  just  long  enough  to  shoot  out 
sarcastically,  "Why  don't  you  beat  it? 
.  .  .  Why  don't  you  make  me  walk  the 
plank?" 

Maizie  maintained  her  silence.  Jake's 
hands  clenched,  but  he  said  nothing. 
They  had  made  it  up,  I  figured,  out  of 
their  low  cunning.  It  was  their  protec- 
tion. Jake  Merck  now  and  then  looked 
at  Kennedy  and  me  sullenly.  We  had 
seen  the  fight  and  he  knew  it.  He  knew 
we  could  swear  to  their  boarding  the 
"All  Alone,"  even  if  we  hadn't  actually 
seen  him  take  any  of  the  stuff  off. 

Gradually  we  got  their  story.  It 
seemed  that  Maisie  and  Jake  had  been 
put  ashore  just  as  daylight  was  breaking. 
The  devils  on  that  other  rum-row  boat 
to  which  Jake  had  gone  out  first  had 
chosen  to  throw  them  over,  hoping  they 
might  be  caught — and  not  without  rea- 
son. As  for  those  on  the  "All  Alone," 
after  it  had  been  pirated  they  had  put  in 
to  shore  anyhow.  Warner  Davis  and 
Jean,  it  seemed,  had  got  up  to  their  head- 
quarters in  the  city  by  train  as  fast  as 
possible  to  square  themselves  by  report- 
ing at  the  enforcement  office.  Barr  had 
hired  a  car  and  had  speeded  across  to 
the  Island  to  the  home  of  his  former 
roommate  to  hide.  Don  and  Trixie  did 
not  say  so,  but  we  knew  that  they  had 
gone  up  to  the  Castle  to  get  Trixie's 
face  fixed  up.  It  was  there  that  we  had 
run  across  them.  The  very  thing  that 
otherwise  would  have  involved  them  was 
what  was  now  protecting  them,  until 
Craig  made  the  next  move,  as  had  been 
a°Teed. 

°"Say!"  This  was  Ev  Barr.  "Who  put 
that  case  of  hootch  in  Judy's  car  under 
the  rumble  sea?"_  Barr  demanded  it 
generally,  but  particularly  of  Merck. 

Jake  refused  to  be  drawn  into  answer- 
ing.   But  a  smile  flickered  over  his  face. 

Judy  had  been  looking  at  Maisie.  "It 
doesn't  seem  right,"  she  murmured  aside 
to  me,  "to  have  that  awful  girl  sitting 
with  her  legs  up  in  mother's  favorite 
chair!" 

With  a  smart  smirk  at  the  rest  Don 
the  Dude  whispered  aside  to  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  motioned  to  him  to  stay  where 
he  was.  He  was  now  tinkering  with 
Judy's  wireless  outfit,  a  mighty  good 
amateur  station  set,  too,  in  an  alcove 
near  the  French  doors  that  opened  out 
on  a  secluded  angle  of  the  porch. 

As  in  subdued  tones,  by  two  and  two, 


we  were  whispering  I  fancy  as  we  looked 
each  other  over,  practically  all  of  us 
were  by  a  process  of  elimination  discuss- 
ing the  one  missing  member  of  the 
memorable  society  rumrunning  plot. 
Captain  Ryder  Smith. 

Kennedy  turned  to  McNaught.  "What 
one  of  your  Coast  Guard  patrols  is  out 
nearest  Rum  Row  now,  Mac?" 

"The  'Geronimo,' "  was  the  prompt 
answer. 

Donato  nodded.  "That's  right.  That's 
on  the  level,  Kennedy!" 

We  were  all  too  tensely  serious  to  ap- 
preciate the  humor  of  a  rum  racketeer 
vouching  for  the  honor  and  accuracy  of 
a  prohibition  officer.  But  it  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  topsy-turviness  of  today 
when  reformers  have  us  all  literally 
standing  on  our  heads. 

"Only  Captain  Ryder  Smith  can  clear 
this  thing  up  now — quick,"  snapped  out 
Craig,  still  adjusting.  "You  certainly 
had  an  excellent  land  station  here,  with 
Judy,  for  your  whisky  wireless,  Barr," 
he  added.  "What's  the  wave  length  of 
the  'Geronimo,'  McNaught?" 

Before  McNaught  could  answer,  Do- 
nato had  glibly  recited  the  wave  length, 
the  frequency  and  the  code  call.  Ken- 
nedy ignored  the  ethics,  whether  it  was 
legal  or  extra-legal  that  he  was  asking. 

He  twisted  and  adjusted  some  more. 

"They're  on!" 

A  moment,  now,  and  Craig  would  have 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  he 
had  been  quietly  forging. 

Who  killed  Lola  Langhorne? 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  Green 
Death?  Next  month  Craig 
Kennedy  unfolds  the  secret  of 
this  ghastly  mystery.  Don't 
miss  the  startling  revelations  in 
this  last  installment  of  the 
Gigolo  Mystery  in  the  March 
Radio  Digest. 

Radiographs 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
was  from  a  makeshift  studio  in  the  New 
York  World  Tower  on  Fortieth  street, 
only  a  few  blocks  from  her  present 
unique  home.  That  broadcasting  studio 
wasn't  big  enough  for  a  piano  so  she  had 
to  squeeze  Mario  Perry  in  to  play  her 
accompaniments,  since  Perry  squeezes 
a  mean  accordion,  the  only  instrument 
that  could  be  squeezed  into  those  ten- 
years-ago  studio  quarters. 

Since  then  she  has  moved  in  broad- 
casting from  the  old  WJZ  to  the  new 
NBC,  where  studios  will  accommodate  a 
symphony  orchestra  and  a  grand  opera 
company  at  the  same  time  if  need  be. 
Vaughn  is  now  quite  satisfied  and 
doesn't  believe  better  accommodations 
could  be  found  outside  of  the  Yankee 
Stadium,  where  she  hopes  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  move  with  the  growth  of 
Radio. 

Modest,  mild-mannered,  soft-voiced, 
is  Vaughn — an  altogether  appealing  per- 
sonality. She  has  curly  brown  hair  and 
deep  brown  eyes — the  sort  of  woman 
one  feels  should  be  caressed,  and  doubt- 
less is  caressed,  petted,  even  babied  a 
bit,  by  adoring  family  and  friends. 

Being  as  feminine  as  she  is,  she  de- 
lights in  the  loads  of  fan  mail  that 
comes  regularly.  She  enjoys,  but  being 
honest,  also,  regrets  that  one  male  ad- 
mirer, apparently  unaware  of  her  mar- 
riage, continues  to  send  flowers  every 
time  she  sings.  His  initials  only  arc  on 
the  card  which  he  doubtless  hopes  will 
one  day  lead  to  her  learning  who  he 
is;  but  of  course  it  won't — Vaughn  de 
Leath  being  madly  in  love  with  her 
adoring  artist   husband. 


Commander  Byrd  Speaks 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
vincing    way    his    belief    that    there    is 
romance  in  Radio  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  factors 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  today. 

"The  motto  of  every  successful  Radio 
station  must  be  'service'  and  the  success- 
ful station  is  the  one  which  strives  con- 
stantly to  serve  its  listeners,"  says  this 
director  of  the  pioneer  stations  of  the 
country.  He  believes  that  Radio  has  not 
yet  reached  it  maximum  usefulness  and 
that  its  field  of  service  can  and  will  be 
extended  as  those  in  charge  of  program 
activities  realize  the  opportunities  before 
them  for  greater  service  to  the  Radio 
public. 

Always  full  of  enthusiasm  and  radiat- 
ing good  will  as  he  travels  from  city  to 
city  and  visits  station  after  station  gath- 
ering information  and  imparting  advice 
to  those  who  ask  for  it,  this  blond,  blue 
eyed  Nebraskan  stands  high  among  the 
leaders  in  the  Radio  industry  today.  As 
a  Pittsburgh  newspaper  recently  said, 
"He  has  endeared  himself  in  the  hearts 
of  all  his  associates  by  his  sunny  coun- 
tenance, winning  ways  and  absolute  fair- 
ness in  all  his  dealings.  .  .  .  He  has 
a  big.  job,  indeed,  but  Lloyd  is  a  big  man 
and  well  fitted  for  it.  .  .  .  His  ability 
as  an  executive  and  organizer  has  been 
proven  in  the  fact  that  the  Westinghouse 
stations  continue  to  hold  their  places  as 
leaders  in  the  broadcasting  field." 

Milton  Cross 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

"supervisor  of  music  for  public  schools." 
He  saw  the  lifting  eyebrow. 

"No,  1  never  used  it.  Got  into  Radio 
soon  after.  Soon  I  spent  so  much  time 
at  the  mike  that  I  even  had  to  give  up 
the  Paulist  Choir — " 

"I  thought  you  were  Presbyterian." 

"Sure.  Oh,  the  Paulist  Choir — that's 
nothing.  I  also  sang  in  those  days  at 
the  Progressive  Synagogue,  Brooklyn, 
and  at  another  Catholic  church,  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  in  Washington 
Heights.  Had  to  give  them  all  up  for 
WJZ."  He  drifted  into  reverie.  I  began 
to  notice  the  number  of  cabinets  and 
cases  about  the  room,  and  the  bindings 
visible  on  the  bookshelves  above  the 
Winthrop  desk. 

"Are  these  all  full  of  books?" 

"Pardon  me?  Oh  .  .  .  no.  Music, 
mostly.  Most  of  it  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Cross."  But  there  were  many  famous 
names  on  the  open  shelves  and  behind 
glass.  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo,  Pasteur, 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Keats.  Shelley  and 
Kipling.  Swinburne  and  Sherlock  Holmes 
tried  to  avoid  touching  each  other  on 
the  table  at  Milton's  elbow. 

"By  the  way,  Milton,  did  I  tell  you 
Earle  and  Douglas  are  coining  over  to- 
morrow night  for  bridge?"  queried  Mrs. 
Cross. 

"Good.  Glad  I'm  to  be  at  the 
studio,  though."  He  detests  the  game, 
but  is  genuinely  fond  of  Mrs.  Cross'  two 
brothers,  Earle  and  Douglas.  When 
there's  to  be  a  table  of  bridge.  Mrs. 
Clarke  from  upstairs  has  to  make  a 
fourth. 

"But  seriously  now,  let's  get  down  to 
business.  Radio  Digest  has  got  to  have 
a  description  of  you  folks  "at  home"] 
They  were  both  really  bewildered. 

"Gosh!"  was  the  prize-winning  an- 
nouncer's first  suggestion.  "I  can't  imag- 
ine how  you're  going  to  do  it.  Oh,  I 
know!  Describe  that  clock  there  on  the 
mantle.  See  it?  It's  carved  out  of  solid 
anthracite  coal  and  polished,  in  the  form 
of  a  microphone.  There's  an  inscription 
on  it  with  the  name  of  the  Bible  class 
in  Pennsylvania  that  gave  it  to  us.   No-o. 
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I  guess  that's  not  so  good.  Maybe  1 
should  mispronounce  a  word,  or  use  bad 
grammar.  No,  that  wouldn't  do  either. 
Mrs.  Cross  or  Lily  would  be  sure  to 
correct  me."     Oh,  I  have  it! 

"Tell  the  editor  of  Radio  Digest  we 
weren't  home." 

AFTER  all  is  Milton  J.  Cross  a  bigger 
and  better  Radio  announcer  since 
being  adjudged  the  best  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters? 

Obviously,  Cross  should  know. 

But  the  medal-winner  isn't  sure,  so 
conscientious  has  he  become  under  the 
weighty  responsibility  of  his  title. 

"Now  I  don't  dare  make  a  mistake," 
Cross  declares,  "so  to  that  extent  I  sup- 
pose I   have  improved." 

"But  the  constant  care  of  double-check- 
ing myself  on  every  word  I  utter  some- 
times makes  me  fear  that  Radio  listeners 
will  think  me  cold  and  inhuman.  No 
prize  could  ever  compensate  for  that." 

Two  great  things  come  to  the  Radio 
announcer  distinguished  among  his  fel- 
lows, Milton  volunteers  from  his  own 
experience. 

One  is  a  deluge  of  letters  from  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  in  every 
section  of  the  civilized  world.  Most 
of  them  who  write  ask  how  to  become 
Radio  announcers. 

The  other  is  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  public,  and  consequent  in- 
crease in  caution  exercised  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Any  improvement,  Cross  sincerely  be- 
lieves, is  due  in  no  measure  to  increased 
announcerial  ability,  but  is  brought  about 
solely  because  he  dares  make  no  mis- 
takes. If  he  should  slur  a  single  syllable, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  word  may  be, 
there  will  be  at  least  a  hundred  listeners 
eager  to  tell  him  of  his  mistake. 

"I  know  this  is  true,"  NBC's  prize 
announcer  insists,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened to  me.  Most  of  these  critics  do 
not  mean  to  be  unkind,  and  some  of  them 
— these  are  usually  friends,  far  from  be- 
ing enemies — are  simply  joking  to  start 
an  argument  with  me. 

"If  the  truth  must  be  told,  though, 
every  one  who  wrote  was  doing  me  a 
favor.  They  impressed  me  above  all 
things  that  I  was  a  'marked  man,' — and 
one  in  whom  the  public  would  not  for- 
give even  the  slightest  mistakes  they 
would  readily  overlook  from  any  other 
announcer." 

"This  is  the  only  evidence  I  can  give 
which  might  indicate  that  winning  the 
prize  has  improved  my  work." 

THE  traditional  modesty  of  Milton 
Cross  is  shown  in  his  reply.  Radio 
experts,  and  even  diction  connoisseurs, 
however,  are  more  certain  in  their  state- 
ments that  Cross  has  continued  to  im- 
prove since  winning  the  medal,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  definite  factor  in  the 
cultural  influence  of  Radio. 

Such  improvement  in  his  work  and 
even  the  deluge  of  letters  are  only  two 
incidentals  in  the  changes  he  found  after 
the  award.  He  would  have  to  have 
thirty-six  hours  in  every  day.  or  develop 
a  "dual  personality"  in  order  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  for  his  time. 

Cross  fills  as  many  requests  as  he  can. 
Whenever  his  broadcasting  schedules 
permit,  he  makes  flying  overnight  trips 
to  important  cities  and  towns  which  re- 
quest his  dignified  presence  at  meetings 
or  Radio  events. 

But  a  system  is  now  being  worked  out 
which  will  permit  him  to  grant  more 
attention  to  personal  appearances  with- 
out sacrifice  of  broadcasting  time.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  more  seie: 
rearrangement  of  all  Cross  schedules, 
involving  less  waste  time  between  per- 
iods of  feverish  activity. 

(Continued  on  page  1161 
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Gene  Arnold,  fa- 
mous showman  and 
head  of  WENR 
production  depart- 
ment. He  is  inter- 
locutor of  Weener 
Minstrels  and 
writes  the  script. 


Dean  of  Minstrels 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Gene:  Well,  Ray,  you  don't  look  very 
happy.    What's  the  trouble  with  you? 

Ray:  Not  much,  except  I  got  some  new 
teeth  inserted  yesterday. 

Gene:     Who  did  the  inserting? 

Ray:    A  bulldog. 

Gene:    How  did  the  accident  happen? 

Ray:  It  wasn't  no  accident.  He  done  it 
on  purpose. 

Gene:  What  kind  of  games  were  you 
playing  over  at  your  house  last  night? 

Ray:  Well,  we  had  a  rolling  pin  throw- 
ing contest,  and  a  hundred  yard  dash. 
My  wife  won  the  first  and  I  won  the 
second. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Arnold  deigns  to 
notice  the  fourth  end  man  of  the  Weener 
Minstrels  everyone  in  the  crowd  is  a 
bosom  friend  of  his  neighbor  and  the 
spontaneous  laughter  is  constant. 
Gene:      Where    is    your    brother    these 

days,  Al? 
Al:     Why,   Gene,  they  sent  him  to  the 

crazy  house. 
Gene:     That's  too  bad.     What  does  he 

do  there? 
Al:     Sits  around  and  watches  the  others 

work. 
Gene:    Why  doesn't  he  work,  too? 
Al:     He's  not  that  crazy. 

Gene:     I  understand  your  partner,  Pete, 

got  rich  at  a  single  stroke. 
Al:    Yes,  a  wealthy  uncle  of  his  had  the 

stroke. 

Gene:      Who    is    the    best    after-dinner 

speaker  you  ever  heard? 
Al:     The  fellow  what  was  in  our  party 

the  other  night. 
Gene:    What  did  he  talk  about? 
Al:       About    two     seconds.       He    said, 

"Waiter,  give  me  the  check." 

Al:  They  tell  me,  Gene,  that  you  under- 
stand the  language  of  wild  animals. 

Gene:     That's  right. 

Al:  Well,  the  next  time  you  see  a  skunk, 
will  you  ask  him  what's  the  big  idea? 

Gene:  Say,  Bill,  I've  got  a  little  mat- 
ter to  take  up  with  you.  I  understand 
you  are  telling  my  friends  that  I  stole 
a  dollar  from  you. 

Bill:  I  never  said  anything  like  that, 
Gene. 


Gene:   Well,  what  was  it  you  did  say? 
Bill:     Why,  I   said  I  lost  a  dollar  last 

night  and  if  you  hadn't  been  with  me 

I  might  have  found  it. 
Gene:     Didn't  I  see  you  take  your  wife 

to  the  doctor  today? 
Pete:    Yes,  I  took  her  to  see  the  doctor 

and  he  found  her  all  right  except  that 

her  tongue  was  coated. 
Gene:     Her  tongue  was  coated? 
Pete:     Yes,  and  that  kind  of  surprised 

me,  because  you  don't  often  see  moss 

growing  on  a  race  track. 

Gene:  Ray,  haven't  you  been  going  to 
the  dentist  a  lot  lately? 

Ray:  Yessir,  I've  got  me  a  good  dentist, 
too. 

Gene:     How's  that? 

Ray:  Well,  every  time  he  pulled  a  tooth, 
he  would  give  me  a  big  drink  of  whis- 
key. 

Gene:    Well,  are  you  still  going  to  him? 

Ray:    No,  I  quit. 

Gene:    Why,  did  he  run  out  of  whiskey? 

Ray:    No,  I  ran  out  of  teeth. 

Gene:  I  presume  there  were  some  amus- 
ing incidents  in  the  dentist's  office? 

Ray:  Yeah.  A  cab  driver  came  in  and 
the  dentist  said,  "Will  you  have  gas?" 
and  the  driver  answered,  "Yes,  and  I 
think  I'll  take  three  quarts  of  oil,  too." 

Gene:  I  understand  you  are  having 
financial  difficulties  at  home. 

Bill:  Yes,  when  we  were  married,  I  was 
getting  $21.00  and  I  gave  my  wife 
$20.00  and  kept  $1.00  for  myself. 

Gene:  That  was  mighty  generous  of 
you. 

Bill:  Yes,  but  I  decided  to  change  it  a 
little  bit,  so  a  couple  of  paydays  ago  I 
gave  my  wife  $1.00  and  kept  $20.00  for 
myself.  She  said  to  me,  "How  do  you 
expect  me  to  manage  for  a  whole  week 
on  a  dollar?" 

Gene:     What  did  you  tell  her? 

Bill:  I  said  "Darned  if  I  know.  I  had  a 
rotten  time  of  it  myself." 

Here   Gene   crosses  over  to   see  what 

one  of  the  blackface  boys  is  writing,  and 

audience  and  actors  crane  their  necks. 

Gene:  What  are  you  figuring  there, 
Pete? 

Pete:  I  was  figuring  the  number  of  peo- 
ple killed  by  gas  last  year. 

Gene:     How  many  were  there? 

Pete:  Four  thousand  four  hundred  fifty 
nine. 

Gene:    How  do  you  figure  that? 


By  GENE  ARNOLD 

THE  old  songs  of  yesterday. 
Ah,  those  were  the  happy 
days,  say  the  song  writers — 
when  a  "hit"  song  slowly  per- 
colated through  the  country 
and  brought  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  royalties  to  the  com- 
poser. Now,  the  music  pub- 
lishers put  out  professional 
copies  of  a  new  "theme"  song, 
and  before  the  picture  arrives 
in  town,  the  song  is  old.  Two 
or  three  weeks  of  intensive 
"plugging"  over  the  air,  and  a 
"hit"  song  begins  to  wabble. 

The  listeners  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  prefer  the  old 
ballads,  too.  They  say  there  is 
more  character  to  them.  Here's 
an  example— a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  the  Weener  Minstrel  from 
WENR,  I  sang  a  ballad  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  "Won't 
You  Come  Over  to  My  House," 
with  the  composer,  Egbert  Van 
Alstyne,  at  the  piano.  That 
touching  little  tune  brought 
more  written  response  from  the 
Radio  audience  than  any  song 
I  had  sung  for  a  long  time.  It 
tells  the  simple  story  of  a 
lonely  child  whose  sobs  and 
tears  touched  the  heart  of  a 
kindly  woman  who,  with  the 
promise  of  "dollies  and  sweet 
things"  coaxes  the  unhappy 
child  to  "Come  over  to  my 
house,  and  play  that  you're  my 
little  girl."  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
was  an  eye  witness  to  the  inci- 
dent which  inspired  this  great 
hit  of  other  days,  just  as  his 
"Memories,"  "Old  Pal,"  "Shade 
of  the  Old  Apple  Tree"  and 
others  were  inspired  by  inci- 
dents in  real  life.  Paul  Dresser 
with  his  "My  Gal  Sal,"  "On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash,"  "Just 
Tell  'Em  That  You  Saw  Me," 
and  Charles  K.  Harris,  with 
"After  .  the  Ball"  and  other 
tunes,  wrote  their  songs  in  the 
same  way. 


Pete:  Well,  ten  inhaled  it,  forty- five 
lighted  it,  and  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred ninety-eight  stepped  on  it. 

Chuck:  Gene,  can  you  tell  me  what  a 
pessimist  is? 

Gene:  Well,  I  think  I  can;  but  what  is 
your  idea  of  a  pessimist? 

Chuck:  A  pessimist  is  a  fellow  who  has 
had  limburger  cheese  rubbed  on  his 
upper  lip  and  then  goes  around  and 
tells  everybody  that  the  whole  world 
stinks. 

And  so,  after  another  song  or  two,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  lot  of  music  that  has 
come  in  between  the  gaps,  another 
Weener  Minstrel  show  comes  to  an  end. 
The  audience  draws  a  big,  deep  breath 
and  goes  home  happy,  eager  for  another 
Wednesday  to  come  around  with  an- 
other minstrel  show  from  WENR. 
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Ten  and  Out 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

We're  going  along  pretty  good  and 
Lefty  eating  his  heart  out  when  one  day 
somebody  walks  into  our  training  stable 
only  it  really  was  a  garage.  1  looked 
at  that  bird  and  smelled  trouble,  but 
even  if  I  had  a  hunch — Lefty  didn't. 

This  feller,  who  I  will  at  present  call 
a  stranger,  was  a  whole  lot  over  six 
feet  tall  and  darn  near  that  broad  and 
he  had  a  chest  which  I  know  good  and 
well  was  covered  with  he-man  hair  and 
one  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  about 
him  was  a  bulge  in  the  right  hip  pocket. 
Well,  that  bulge  interested  me  a  heap 
on  account  of  my  suspicions  and  I 
walked  up  to  him  and  says — 

"Mister,  how  about  slipping  me  a 
little  drink?" 

He  grins  real  gentle- 
like: I  never  can  feel 
comfortable  with  these 
big     fellows     which 


of  hanging  one  on  Florrie's  friend's 
jaw  which  I  would  say  was  consider- 
able discretion.  They  chatted  with  each 
other  for  a  little  while  and  then  Lefty 
come  over  to  me  and  he  was  grinning. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "I'm  fixing  to  get 
even  with  that  bird." 

"You  had  better  not  try  no  tricks, 
Lefty;  because  he  is  bad  medicine." 

"Huh!  I  ain't  fixing  to  slam  him  or 
nothing  but  Oh  Mama!  how  I  am  going 
to  trim  him." 


WELL,  I  tell  Lefty  that  he  has  most 
likely  shot  off  his  mouth  too  much 
and  I  explain  to  him  about  the  gun 
which  I  thought  was  a  pocket  flask  and 
Lefty  kind  of  turns  pail. 

"He  cannot  prove  that  this  is  a  lay- 
down,  Ernest.  So  I  should  worry — but 
he  should." 

"Just  the  same  Lefty — it  is  not  usually 
healthy    to    flirt    with    no    professional 
gamblers  named  Morti- 
mer which  has  got  dim- 
ples   and   carries    auto- 
.  matics." 

I  was  scared,  but  then 
Steve  Brodie  got  away 


smiles   gentle, 
never  drink." 

"But  surely,"  I  counters,  "you  carry 
around  a  little  something  on  the  hip 
for  them  that  does." 

t  i  IVT  O-O    ....."     Then   a    dimple 

-L^l  shows  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
and  he  lets  me  peek  at  the  butt  of  the 
ugliest  automatic  I  ever  did  see.  "You 
thought  this  was  a  flask,  eh?" 

"Phew!     A  gun?" 

"Yeh.  I  got  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
it  when  a  few  guys  was  once  trying  to 
get  me  and  I  feel  pretty  safe  with  it 
now." 

"Mister,"  I  says,  "I  am  interested  in 
you.  Have  you  got  any  objections  to 
telling  me  what  your  name  might  be?" 

"Certainly  not.  My  name  is  Mortimer 
Rollins." 

That  was  where  somebody  stuck  a 
pin  in  my  balloon. 

Well,  Mortimer  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
has  bet  a  lot  of  money  on  Jimmy  Raf- 
ferty  (that's  George  Rogers  on  the  East 
Coast)  and  did  I  mind  letting  him  watch 
Lefty  McCann  work  out.  Well,  I  says 
I  did  not  mind  him  watching  Lefty 
McCann  work  out  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  what  that  man  done  which 
was  to  walk  over  and  introduce  himself 
to  Lefty. 

Lefty  like  to  of  busted  when  he 
learned  who  it  was  he  was  talking  to. 

"No,"  he  gasps,  "your  name  really 
ain't  Mortimer,  is  it?" 

"Yes.     I  was  christened  such." 

"Gosh!"  I  seen  right  away  that  Lefty 
had  kind  of  discarded  his  original  plan 


"Whatcha  mean:  trim  him?" 
"Well,  he  ast  me  real  confidential  did 
I  really  think  I  was  going  to  lick  Jimmy 
Rafferty  and  I  says  sure,  and  then  he 
says,  'I  don't  know  whether  you  are  or 
not  because  this  Rafferty  boy  is  going 
awful  good  and  has  got  a  keen  manager' 
and  I  says,  'Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mr.  Rollins,  I  think  I  am  better  than 
he,  but  this  climate  does  not  agree  with 
mi'  after  Pennsylvania  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  myself  and  I  wish  the  bout  was 
postponed  two  weeks  but  the  promoters 
will  not  do  such.'  Well,  he  says  it's  a 
toss  up  anyway,  but  I  convince  him 
that  I  am  not  in  the  pink  and  he  wishes 
me  luck  but  says  he  will  shoot  his  wad 
on  Jimmy  and  I  tell  him  that  I  hope 
he  has  got  a  bad  bet  but  do  not  think 
so.  And  now,  Ernest,  you  had  better 
collect  all  the  shekels  which  you  can 
find  and  cover  that  lad's  money." 


"Oh,  Lefty!"  she  half  laughs 
and  half  cries,  "I  am  so  glad 
that  you  was  brave  enough  to 
knock  my  brother  out  and  so 
save    his    life." 

with  a  dive  himself  and  it  was  a  shame 
not  to  trim  a  guy  like  Mortimer,  spe- 
cially when  I  learned  that  he  was  lay- 
ing real  money  on  Jimmy  to  win:  all 
bets  off  in  case  the  battle  is  a  draw, 
and  so  I  cover  about  two  thousand 
dollars  worth  which  is  all  the  surplus 
cash  I  can  get  my  hands  on  while  my 
friends  is  not  looking.  Between  then 
and  the  fight  we  did  not  see  no  more  of 
Mortimer  except  once  or  twice  we  passed 
him  when  he  was  strolling  along  with 
Florrie  and  Lefty  had  to  pretend  like  he 
did  not  know  her  and  she  sure  got 
away  elegant  with  not  knowing  him. 

After  awhile  come  the  night  of  the 
fight  and  when  we  got  to  the  arena 
Florrie  meets  us.  She  does  not  talk 
very  much  but  is  to  the  point. 

"Listen  Lefty,"  she  says,  "I  know 
just  how  you  feel  about  me  being  friend- 
ly with  Mortimer  and  of  course  Brother 
George  is  going  to  pull  a  dive  in  about 
the  seventh  round,  but  Lefty."  she  says, 
"1  do  not  want  you  to  let  your  en- 
thusiasm run  away  with  you  and  wallop 
my  brother  George  too  hard  because  if 
you  was  to  do  that,  Lefty,"  she  says, 
"1  would  never  forgive  you — being  very 
fond  of  George." 

"I  ain't  gonna  hurt  your  brother," 
growls  Lefty. 

"Well,  that's  all  right  then:  because 
1  have  always  been  afraid  that  you 
would  some  time  wallop  him  too  strong 
and  I  would  never  forgive  no  man  for 
thai  " 

You  see,  I  guess  it  was  being  so  fond 
of  George  which  kept  Florrie  from  ever 
marrying  Lefty  even  though  one  of 
them  was  her  brother  and  the  other  was 
not:   Lefty  being  the  was  not. 

All  I  have  got  to  say  about  the  fight 
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that  night  is  that  it  looked  almost 
too  good.  After  the  third  round  Lefty 
come  into  our  corner  looking  worried 
and  while  I  was  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  pet  cut  he  wonders  whether  George 
has  double  crossed  us  and  is  trying  to 
win  because  Florrie  is  standing  so 
strong  with  Mortimer  or  vice  versy. 
I'm  also  a  little  worried  myself  and  I 
tell  Lefty  that  he  should  put  a  little 
more  snap  in  his  punches  to  sort  of  warn 
George  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
friendly  bout. 

"Yeh,  but  if  I  flop  him  what  will  Flor- 
rie say?" 

"Sure  she  will.  But  if  he  drops  you 
what  will  all  of  us  say  when  we  have 
to  walk  back  to  Scranton  or  some- 
where ?" 

The  end  come  in  the  seventh  round 
and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Lefty 
did  hit  George  pretty  hard.  It  was 
hard  enough  anyway  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  drop  because  he  done  so 
and  when  Lefty  done  the  gallant  thing 
and  carried  George  to  his  corner  Flor- 
rie hist  into  his  ear — 

"You  hit  him  too  hard.     I  hate  you." 

"I  did  not  hit  him  too  hard,"  answers 
Lefty.  "I  was  just  reminding  him  it 
was  his  turn  to  take  a  snooze." 

Well,  he  come  back  to  our  side  of  the 
ring  worried  on  account  of  Florrie's 
being  mad  because  her  pet  brother  had 
to  be  reminded  it  was  bedtime  and  on 
the  way  out  we  run  right  into  Mortimer. 
I  was  not  afraid  of  him  but  just  for 
safety  sake  I  put  Lefty  between  him 
and  I. 

I  will  hand  Mortimer  one  thing  which 
is  that  he  was  a  good  loser. 

"Well,"  he  says  to  me,  since  Lefty 
pretended  like  he  did  not  see  him.  "I 
lost  two  thousand  smackers  on  that  bout 
but  it  was  worth  it.  It  was  a  great  fight 
and  I  think  that  your  lad  here  could 
beat  Benny  Leonard." 

"Mister  Rollins,"  I  says,  "I  hand  it  to 
you.  If  I  had  ever  lost  two  thousand 
dollars  I  would  at  least  be  yellin'  fake 
or   something  like   that." 

"Oh!"  he  says,  "I  do  not  cry  over 
spilt  milk  and  so  long  as  I  know  every- 
thing was  on  the  level  I  take  it  cheer- 
ful or  something  like  that." 

IN  OUR  dressing  room  I  told  Lefty 
that  I  was  very  glad  Mortimer  knew 
the  fight  was  on  the  level  but  we  had 
better  get  out  of  Miami  before  he  ever 
begin  to  suspect  that  maybe  he  was 
mistaken. 

"An'  leave  Florrie  down  here  with 
him  ?" 

"You  poor  fish — Florrie  ain't  goin'  to 
hang  around  here.  Besides,  she's  sore 
at  you  anyway." 

"Ain't  you  a  cheerful  bozo?  Well, 
where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

"Tampa,"  I  says. 

"Not  right  away.  Can't  we  meet  Flor- 
rie and  George  some  place  and  talk 
things  over?" 

"No.  The  season  is  almost  ended  and 
we  have  to  get  planted  in  Tampa  for 
our  last  big  killing.  So  come  along — 
and.  kindly  do  not  forget  that  Tampa 
is  oii  the  West  Coast  and  when  you  are 
in  Tampa  your  name  is  Tommy  Per- 
kins." 

"I  will  remember,"  he  answers.  "Be- 
cause I  have  been  Tommy  Perkins  four 
times  already  this  year  and  I  think  that 
is  a  hell  of  a  name  for  a  fighter." 

A  few  days  later  I  and  Tommy  Per- 
kins drifted  into  Tampa  and  things  sure 
did  break  nice  for  us  there  because 
there  was  a  lightweight  from  there  and 
we  get  a  bout  with  him  and  draw  a  good 
crowd  and  win  the  fight  and  then  we 
lick  a  guy  from  Charlotte  and  before 
three  weeks  has  past  everybody  in 
Tampa  says  who  is  this  Tommy  Perkins 


because  he  sure  is  the  cat's  puppies. 

All  this  while  Lefty  is  corresponding 
with  Florrie  and  also  George  and  of 
course  George  is  not  so  very  sore  be- 
cause Lefty  hit  him  hard  which  he  says 
he  knows  was  an  accident  but  Florrie 
pretends  like  she  will  not  forgive  Lefty , 
which  makes  him  miserable  much  to 
Florrie's  delight  which  proves  that  she 
loves  him,  but  Lefty  does  not  believe 
such.  So  when  finely  Florrie  comes  to 
Tampa  with  her  brother — and  in  Tampa 
George  uses  his  real  name— they  meet 
one  night  by  appointment  and  have  a 
good  quarrel.  Lefty  is  miserable  but  I 
console  him. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  all  the  fight- 
ing out  of  your  system  now,"  I  says, 
"and  then  after  Florrie  has  married  you, 
you  can  live  in  peace  and  contentment 
if  any." 

Well,  things  break  awful  good  in 
Tampa.  We  have  a  bankroll  and  Tom- 
my Perkins  (which  is  us)  pretends  to 
bet  it  heavy  that  we  can  lick  this  poor 
bum  George  Rogers. 

It's  about  the  last  big  fight  of  the 
season  and  of  course  we  want  to  wind 
up  in  a  blaze  of  glory  so  we  collect 
every  nickel  we  can  grab  and  really  lay 
it  on  George,  and  I  tell  Lefty  not  to  take 
no  chances — 

"If  you  hit  him  hard  enough  to  break 
an  egg,"  I  says,  "I  will  bust  you  one 
with  an  axe.  We  have  got  too  much 
kale  up  on  this  bout  to  take  any  risks 
because  if  anything  goes  wrong  we  will 
all  be  broke  and  then  where  are  we  and 
the  answer  is  in  Tampa." 

"I  will  not  take  no  chances,  Ernest. 
I  would  not  hit  Florrie's  brother  hard 
again  if  I  had  to  retire  from  the  boxing 
profession  and  go  to  work." 

"Also,"  I  says,  "take  your  flop  about 
the  third  round  and  make  it  look  good 
because  there  is  no  telling." 

"All  right,"  he  answers,  "I  will  do  so." 

WELL,  on  account  of  all  the  betting 
there  is  a  heap  of  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  battle  and  the  night  of  the 
bout  the  arena  is  packed  and  jammed 
and  the  house  is  divided  solid  into  two 
fractions.  The  prelims  are  pretty  good 
and  the  semi-final  brings  a  heap  of  blood 
and  action  and  then  we  take  a  ten  min- 
ute intermission  before  the  main  bout. 

And  it  was  during  that  intermission 
that  something  happened  which  proved 
to  me  that  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home.  Because  if  one  woman  I  know 
who  her  name  is  Florrie  had  never  left 
the  home  she  would  never  have  met 
that  guy  named  Mortimer  which  carries 
a   dimple  and  an  automatic. 

Well,  it  happened  this  way.  Tommy 
Perkins,  which  is  Lefty,  being  the  chal- 
lenger, gets  into  the  ring  with  me  right 
behind  him  toting  the  water  bottle  and 
while  I  and  he  are  bowing  and  smiling 
to  the  jeers  of  the  fans  I  lamp  Florrie 
back  by  the  dressing  rooms  and  she  is 
wigwagging  me  something  terrible.  At 
the  same  time  I  see  that  George  has  left 
her  and  is  starting  up  the  aisle  with 
his  helpers.  I  slip  out  to  where  she  is 
and  she  clutches  my  arm — 

"Guess  who  is  here!"  she  gasps. 

"Somebody  with  a  pass,"  I  retorts 
humorous;  me  feeling  fine  because  of  all 
the  money  we  was  due  to  make. 

"No,"  she  snaps,  "it  is  not  somebody 
with  a  pass  but  somebody  with  a  gun." 

"You  don't  mean — ?" 

"Yes  I  do.     Mortimer  Rollins." 

"Great  Jumping  Beer  Bottles! 
Where?" 

"Over  yonder — Oh  my  Gosh!  Duck! 
He  sees  me  and  he's  coming  over." 

I  hid  behind  the  partition  and  I  heard 
what  transpired  between  them  twain. 
Mortimer  allowed  he  was  glad  to  see 
her. 
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"Say,"  he  asks,  nodding  toward  thi 
ring,  "Ain't  that  your  brother?" 

Well,  I  got  to  hand  it  to  Florrie  for 
using  her  head  for  something  besides 
having  a  bob  hung  on.  "Sure,"  she 
answers. 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  he  is 
fighting  here  under  the  name  George 
Rogers  and  down  in  Miami  he  was 
Jimmy  Rafferty?" 

WELL,"  she  says  desperately, 
"Rafferty  is  his  real  name,  also 
mine,  like  I  told  you.  But  he  got  knocked 
loose  a  couple  times  and  figured  to  start 
all  over  so  he  took  a  real  fighting  name 
like   George  Rogers;   see?" 

"Sure,  I  see.  And  I'm  awful  glad  to 
meet  up  with  you  again,  sugarfoot.  How 
about  a   little  lunch  tomorrow." 

"Of  course,"  she  says,  "Mighty  little." 

Well,  she  gets  rid  of  him  real  clever 
and  then  comes  back  to  me,  and  of 
course  like  a  woman  it  is  my  fault. 

"Now  you  see  what  we  are  up  against," 
she  says.  "Mortimer  is  a  wise  baby 
and  one  of  the  lads  working  here  told 
me  that  he  is  known  on  the  West  Coast 
as  well  as  the  East  Coast  and  being  a 
professional  gambler  he  is  going  to  get 
hep  to  what  our  graft  is  and  we  will 
have  to  come  across  with  what  we  won 
from  him  down  in  Miami,  or  else  get 
shot  up,  either  or  both.  Now  you  go 
tell  George — " 

"I  cannot  tell  George  nothing,"  I  says. 
"My  boy  Tommy  Perkins  is  fighting 
him  and  if  I  talk  to  him  the  fans  will 
yell  that  there  is  something  wrong." 

"Let  'em  yell.  There  is  something 
wrong.  Awful  wrong.  And  if  you  don't 
tell  George — " 

"I  cannot  do  it,"  I  says,  and  walk 
towards  the  ring  where  I  see  Lefty  look- 
ing for  me.  Five  minutes  later  I  am 
back  with  Florrie  in  the  rear  again  and 
now  she  is  almost  in  tears. 

"The  fat  is  all  in  the  fire,"  she  says. 
"What  do  you  think  I  seen  Mortimer 
doing?" 

"What?" 

"I  seen  him  bet  five  hundred  dollars 
that  Tommy  Perkins  would  win." 

"Good  Lord!" 

"Exactly.  And  I  spoke  to  him  and 
asked  him  why  he  done  that  and  he  says 
— 'Well,  I  seen  your  brother  in  Miami, 
remember!'  And  I  told  him  I  remem- 
bered all  right  and  now  if  George  knocks 
Lefty  out  where  will  we  be  and  the 
answer  is  dead  or  in  jail." 

Well,  they  are  yelling  for  me  to  come 
to  the  ring  and  I  done  so  although  my 
brain  was  working  very  fast  giving  me 
a  kind  of  a  headache.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  and  I  was  doing  it  rea1 
successful.  Of  course  I  knew  that  the 
jig  was  up  because  Mortimer  was  a 
wise  gazabo  and  thought  he  was  pulling 
the  same  act  here  that  we  done  in  Miami 
and  it  was  too  late  now  to  wise  him  urt 
because  he  had  already  bet  five  hundred 
berries  on  Tommy  Perkins  and  besides 
he  would  demand  his  Miami  money  back 
which  I  didn't  have  to  give  him. 

The  boys  got  instructions  from  the 
referee  and  I  give  Lefty  his  final  ones — 

"Now  listen  at  me,  Tommy  Perkins: 
don't  you  get  excited  and  take  no  flop^in 
this  round." 

"Of  course  not,"  he  says.  "That 
would  not  be  fair." 

THEY  start  fighting  and  I  guess  the 
round  was  all  okay  because  the  fans 
was  yelling  delirious.  Meanwhile  I  had 
the  old  bean  working  overtime  and  finely 
decided  that  anything  was  better  than 
sudden  death  so  between  rounds  one 
and  two  I  tells  Lefty  that  he  must 
whisper  to  George  that  he  is  to  take 
a  flop. 

"You  are  as  crazy  as  you  look,"  snaps 
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Lefty.  "Ain't  we  got  all  our  money 
bet  on  George?" 

"Yes,  but  what  can  a  dead  man  do 
with  money  if  any?" 

"Whatcha  mean:  dead  man?" 

"That  is  what  we  will  be  if  you  get 
knocked  out." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Ernest?" 
he  asks,  calling  me  by  name. 

"Take  a  slant  over  your  shoulder  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  row,  C 
section." 

Well,  he  done  so  and  his  face  got 
purple. 

"Great  Gosh!     Dimples   Mortimer!" 

"Himself — in  person — -with  his  gun." 

"What  is  he  doing  here?" 

"Just  dropped  in — and  I  got  a  suspi- 
cion, Lefty,  that  it  ain't  all  accidental 
either;  because  he  asked  Florrie  wasn't 
George  her  brother  and  then  he  bet  five 
hundred  dollars  on  Tommy  Perkins, 
which  is  you,  and  told  her  he  done  so 
because  he  remembered  seeing  her 
brother  fight  down  in  Miami." 

Lefty  begins  trembling.  "He  really 
wouldn't  kill  us,  would  he?" 

"Maybe  he  would  and  maybe  he 
wouldn't;  but  I  ain't  the  kind  of  a  guy 
that  is  strong  for  playing  the  maybes. 
I  say  being  broke  is  a  whole  lot  better 
than  riding  in  a  coffin.  Now  will  you 
tell  George?" 

"Believe  me,  I  will." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  round  he 
comes  to  me  kind  of  worried. 

"I  did  not  tell  George,"  he  says. 

"Why,  you  fathead:  why?" 

"Because  I  could  not.  I  tried  to  tell 
him  and  the  referee  says  that  if  he 
heard  me  talking  to  George  again  he 
would  disqualify  me  and  give  the  fight 
to  George  and  I  guess  you  know  what 
would  happen  then." 

"Yes,  I  do.  Mister  Mortimer  Rollins 
would  puncture  you  with  a  bullet  or 
two." 

"Sure.  And  now,  Ernest,  what  am  I 
to  do?" 

"Lefty,"  I  says  sadly,  "there  ain't 
but  one  thing.  You  have  got  to  knock 
George  out." 

"What!" 

"Uh-huh.  You  have  got  to  knock  him 
cuckoo." 

"Ernest,  you  have  not  got  no  brains. 
Do  you  remember  the  icy  mitt  Florrie 
give  me  when  I  bumped  George  a  trifle 
hard  down  to  Miami?  Well,  what  would 
she  do  to  me  if  I  was  to  double-cross 
him  and  really  bust  him  loose?" 

"She  would  thank  you  for  saving  her 
life." 

"Yes  she  would — not.  I  ain't  taking 
no  chances." 

"Well,"  I  sums  up:  "If  you  talk  to 
George  the  referee  will  give  him  the 
fight  and  all  our  winnings  can  go  to  buy 
caskets  and  flowers.  And  if  you  knock 
him  out  Florrie  will  give  you  the  G.  B. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  Lefty — what  good  is  it 
to  you  if  Florrie  loves  you  when  you 
are  dead?" 

"Hmm!  But  what  good  is  it  to  me 
being  alive  if  she  does  not  love  me?" 

THE  gong  sounds  again,  and  Lefty 
meets  George  in  the  center  of  the 
ring.  They  mix  it  fine  like  they  have 
been  practising  all  winter  but  I  can  see 
that  Lefty  is  awful  worried  about  this 
terrible  problem  which  he  faces  but  he 
ain't  half  as  worried  as  I  am  because  I 
am  wondering  what  he  is  going  to  do 
and  the  answer  is  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
the  wrong  thing.  I  wonder  why  Flor- 
rie is  not  in  George's  corner  and  I  drift 
back  during  the  fourth  round  and  she 
tells  me  that  the  police  have  forbid  her 
doing  such  because  it  is  not  ladylike 
and  they  have  ordered  her  positive  that 
she  shall  not  go  near  the  ring. 
Just  then  the  gong  sounds  and  I  have 


to  beat  it  to  the  ring  to  tend  to  my 
man,  Tommy  Perkins,  and  I  see  that 
Tommy  has  made  up  his  mind. 

"I've  got  to  knock  him  out!"  he  says. 
"I  know  Florrie  will  hate  me  for  it, 
but  then  maybe  some  day  she  will  un- 
derstand and  forgive." 

"Right-O,  Lefty — you  sure  do  figure 
things  out  accurate." 

"It  will  be  hard,  Ernest — to  bust  dear 
old  George  on  the  button— but  I  guess 
it  would  be  harder  having  a  bullet  put 
through  my  stummick." 

"It  sure  would,  Lefty — especially  as 
Mortimer  would  then  most  probably  try 
to  marry  Florrie  or  worse." 

Well,  that  decided  him:  the  idea  of 
him  being  dead  and  Mortimer  living. 

I  hate  always  to  think  of  that  fifth 
round.  And  all  my  sympathies  was  not 
entirely  with  poor  George  who  took  that 
first  wallop  on  the  button  and  was  down 
for  eight  seconds  trying  to  convince 
himself  that  the  referee  done  it.  What 
I  was  thinking  of  was  them  thousands 
of  dollars  which  I  had  bet  that  George 
would  win  this  fight  and  there  I  was 
sending  my  own  lad  out  to  take  my 
money  away.  Almost  I  decided  to  tell 
Lefty  to  take  his  flop  as  per  schedule 
and  then  I  could  duck  out  and  hope 
that   Mortimer  would  not  murder  him. 

Wham!  Down  goes  George.  At  the 
count  of  seven  he  gets  up  and  looks  at 
Lefty  kind  of  puzzled  as  much  as  to  say 
— "You  are  mistaken,  Lefty,  the  wrong 
feller  is   getting  walloped." 

Zowie!  Down  he  goes  again.  The 
fans  is  on  their  feet  screeching  the 
name  of  Tommy  Perkins.  I  slip  a 
glance  toward  Mortimer  and  he  is  smil- 
ing gentle-like  and  showing  his  dimple. 

Bang!  George  turns  end  over  end 
and  grins  kind  of  silly.  Poor  kid;  I 
could  see  that  his  feeling  was  hurt  some- 
thing awful,  and  believe  me,  he  is  a 
l>ear  for  punishment.  He  staggers  to 
his  feet  and  lurches  around  and  then — 

Whang! 

THAT  spells  curtains  for  George  and 
when  the  referee  says  Ten  it  gyps  me 
and  George  and  Lefty  and  Florrie  out 
of  four  thousand  dollars  but  by  Gosh! 
it  saves  our  lives  and  I  guess  they  is 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  or  even 
more. 

Well,  for  awhile  there  is  an  awful 
racket  around  that  ring  and  everybody 
is  telling  Tommy  what  a  wonder  he 
is  and  why  don't  he  fight  Benny  Leon- 
ard and  finely  they  bring  George  to  and 
carry  him  to  his  dressing  room  and 
Lefty  and  I  go  in  to  see  him.  We  shut 
the  door  and  lock  it  and  Lefty  kind  of 
braces  himself  for  the  wallop  which 
he  knows  Florrie  is  going  to  fling  him. 

It's  like  I  said:  You  never  can  tell 
about  women.  Does  Florrie  hand  1iim 
one?     She   certainly  does — not. 

Instead  she  gets  a  strangle  hold  on 
him  and  kisses  him  right  on  the  lips. 

"Oh!  Lefty,"  she  half  laughs  and  half 
cries — "I  am  so  glad  that  you  was  brave 
enough  to  knock  my  brother  out  and  so 
save  his  life." 

"Huh?"  inquires  Lefty.  "Did  you 
really  say  them  words,  Florrie,  or  have 
I  went  goofy?" 

"I  mean  it,  sweetness.  George  under- 
stands, too,  and  he  also  is  glad  he  is 
alive  even  though  he  feels  kind  of  rot- 
ten. I  was  terrible  sorry  for  George, 
Lefty — but  I  was  even  more  sorry  for 
you— knowing  how  you  was  suffering." 

At  that  Lefty  seems  to  wake  up.  He 
grabs  Florrie  in  his  arms  and  when  he 
takes  an  intermission  from  the  kissing 
he  looks  over  at  me — 

"Bein'  broke,"  he  says,  "sure  is  grand!" 

Well,  them  kids  was  so  dog-goned 
happy  that  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Leftv    that    it    wasn't    so    worse    to    be 


without  a  jit  ...  .  and  I  guess  it  would 
have  been  a  very  happy  wedding  party 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  when  the 
boys  got  dressed  and  we  was  going 
down  the  street,  we  run  into  Mortimer 
Rollins. 

Mortimer  looked  big  and  handsome — 
and  happy,  too,  because  his  dimple  was 
showing  real  sweet.     And  he  stops  us. 

"Well,"  he  says  to  Florrie,  "I  am  sorry 
your  brother  got  knocked  out  again  but 
1  won  five  hundred  dollars  on  Tommy 
Perkins  here." 

Florrie  says  that  is  fine,  and  then  Mor- 
timer turns  to  Lefty  and  says  something 
which  makes  me  understand  for  the  first 
time  how  it  is  that  folks  get  miserable 
enough  to  commit  suicide. 

"Perkins,"  says  Mortimer,  "you  are  a 
bird  of  a  scrapper.  In  fact,  you  are  one 
of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  But  there 
is  a  lad  fighting  over  on  the  East  Coast 
which  would  give  you  an  awful  battle." 

"A  lightweight?"  asks  Lefty. 

"Uh-huh!  And  he's  a  humdinger 
right." 

Lefty  looks  at  me  and  I  looks  at 
Lefty.  We  begin  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  and  both  of  us  is  feeling 
kind  of  sick. 

"What  is  his  name?"  asks  Lefty. 

"Lefty  McCann!"  answers  Mortimer. 

That  was  where  the  bottom  dropped 
out.  It  didn't  hardly  seem  possible  that 
Mortimer  was  not  trying  to  kid  us.  In 
fact,  I  didn't  want  to  believe  it,  because 
that  being  the  case  it  meant  that  what 
we  had  done  was  to  blow  four  thousand 
dollars  unnecessary. 

"Mister  Rollins,"  I  says  kind  of  plead- 
ing, "what  does  this  here  Lefty  McCann 
look  like?" 

"Well,  lemme  see,"  says  Mortimer, 
smiling  and  dimpling.  "He's  short  and 
stocky — in  fact  he  sort  of  looks  like 
Tommy  Perkins  here.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  when  I  first  seen  Perkins  I 
thought  he  looked  a  heap  like  this  Lefty 
McCann,  but  I  see  now  that  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

The  awful  part  of  it  was  that  Morti- 
mer was  on  the  level  and  we  all  knew  it. 

"Believe  me,  Mister  Mortimer,"  I 
groans — "You  are  not  the  only  one 
which  was  mistaken." 

Gertrude 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

ours?  For  it  was  a  wildcat  —  a  good 
mile  beyond  the  forest  of  derricks  com- 
prising the  Ventura  field;  a  lonely  wild- 
cat, high  on  a  hill.  But  how  that  animal 
could  eat!  Money,  money,  money,  and 
always  yowling  for  more. 

Well,  I  looked  down  the  hundred 
thousand  dollar  hole,  glanced  at  cables, 
counted  casing,  examined  drills,  read  the 
log — and  was  no  wiser  than  I  was  be- 
fore; only  sadder.  How  could  I  help 
being  sad  with  Tom  looking  at  me 
hopefully  with  those  Irish  eyes  of  his, 
and  me  torn  between  wanting  to  hang  on 
to  my  bank  roll,  and  wishing  I  could 
give  the  old  cat  one  more  whirl. 

"What  do  you  say?"  asked  Tom. 

"I  think  we  might  talk  to  those  big 
oil  men   of  yours,"  I   replied. 

"We'll  have  them  for  dinner."  said 
Tom — "and  four  canvasback  ducks.  I 
know  the  head  waiter." 

HOW  I  got  through  that  dinner  with- 
out committing  myself.  Heaven  only 
knows.  I  liked  Tom's  friends;  they'd 
had  no  end  of  experience  in  oil.  And 
they  believed  in  our  well.  I'm  sure  of 
it.  For  you  can't  counterfeit  belief;  it's 
something  shining.  Any  Salvation 
Army  meeting  on  any  street  corner  will 
teach  you  that. 

Besides,  after  calculating  what  it 
should   cost   to  sink   our   well   to   where 


they  thought  oil  was,  they  agreed  to 
put  up  half  the  money.  And  if  that 
isn't  belief,  what  is?  But  even  then  I 
didn't  come  through. 

"I'll  talk  it  over  with  Tom,  and  let 
you  know  in  the  morning,"  I  said. 

So  I  had  a  hopeful  talk  with  Tom, 
then  went  to  bed,  little  realizing  what 
influences  would  be  brought  to-  bear  be- 
fore sunrise. 

Sound  asleep,  suddenly  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  note  of  alarm.  My  first 
thought  was  that  there  must  be  a  fire. 
Bells  were  ringing.  Well,  let  them 
ring.  No,  they  were  too  near  for 
safety — they  were  in  the  same  room  with 
me — they  were  right  by  my  bed.  Awake 
at  last,  I  glanced  at  my  watch;  it  was 
a  quarter  to  four.  Then,  grabbing  the 
telephone,  I  said,  in  tones  an  angry  rat- 
tlesnake might  have  envied: 

"Who  and  what  the  Sam  Hill  do  you 
want?" 

For  nobody  would  possibly  want  me 
at  that  hour.  Just  another  of  those 
wrong  number  wrongs.  .  The  night 
clerk,  however,  assured  me  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

"Long  Distance  calling.  Just  a  min- 
ute," he  said. 

It's  the  habit  of  telephone  companies, 
when  people  are  wanted  miles  away, 
first  to  disturb  the  person  who's  wanted, 
then  to  completely  lose  the  person  who 
wants   him.    So   I   waited — and  worried. 

Gert  was  ill — little  Harry  was  ill — 
there'd  been  an  earthquake  in  Holly- 
wood— 

Such  foolish  thoughts  as  these  passed 
through  my  mind.  For  of  course  we 
don't  have  earthquakes  in  California.  If 
we  think  of  them  occasionally,  it's  be- 
cause we  have  so  many  Japanese.  Look 
at  what  happened  to  Yokohama — or  was 
it  Tokio? 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  bloodhound 
baying  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
It  isn't  pleasant.  Jumping  into  my 
clothes  I  woke  up  Tom,  told  him  I'd 
do  my  share  for  his  oil  well  if  he'd  lend 
me  his  runabout,  and  five  minutes  later, 
with  headlights  boring  into  the  dark- 
ness,  I  was  speeding  south. 

For  it  was  that  dog  Smith  who  had 
called  me.    And  what  he'd  said  was: 

"You  know  the  guy  in  the  all  night 
restaurant  across  the  street — the  one 
who's  in  our  pay?  Well,  he's  just  woke 
me  up.  And  you  better  come  quick 
because,  believe  me,  this  time-  we  got 
the  goods  on  that  no-account  brother- 
in-law  of  yours." 

CHAPTER  XIV 

WITH  the  road  deserted,  except  for 
an  occasional  truck  and  a  prob- 
able bootlegger,  I  fairly  flew  towards 
my  destination — the  all-night  restaur- 
ant of  which  Smith  had  spoken.  The 
Parthenon!  Sounds  grand,  but  it  was 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  wall  run  by 
George  Papudulos,  a  Greek. 

I  knew  George.  Once,  in  a  moment 
of  generosity,  Victor  had  taken  me  to 
the  Parthenon  for  lunch.  I  knew,  also 
that  his  usefulness  to  Smith  lay  in  the 
fact  that  his  restaurant  was  directly 
across  the  street  from  Victor's  flat.  So 
there  you  have  it.  George  had  discov- 
ered something — or  thought  he  had. 
And  here  I  was  hurtling  through  the 
night.  But  the  nearer  I  got  to  the  Par- 
Ihenon,  the  more  I  hated  the  whole 
business.  Never  again!  I'd  finish  what 
I  started,  but  next  time  Gert  would  have 
to  pull  her  own  chestnuts  out  of  life's 
joke  book. 

Descending  the  steep  hill  into  Cala- 
basas,  I  was  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
celebrated  San  Fernando  valley.  Per- 
haps you've  never  seen  dawn  break  over 
the  San  Fernando  valley?  Well  you 
haven't  missed  much. 


Sharply  at  half  past  five  I  drew  up 
before  George's  restaurant.  Smith  was 
there   waiting   for   me;    so   was    George. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said. 

"You  sure  made  good  time,"  said 
Smith.     "Tell  him,   George." 

She  was,  according  to  George,  one 
swell  dame.  She'd  passed  the  Parthe- 
non with  Victor  about  midnight;  she'd 
crossed  the  street  with  him;  she'd  en- 
tered the  building  that  contained  his  flat. 
AND  SHE  HADN'T  COME  OUT! 
Of  this  George  was  positive.  He  would 
have  staked  his  reputation  on  it — if  he'd 
had  one. 

Angelo,  his  assistant,  had  watched 
the  doorway  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse. 
He,  himself,  had  kept  an  eye  on  Vic- 
tor's windows  where  lights  had  burned 
brightly. 

"And  then,"  he  finished  with  a  sweep- 
ing gesture,  "and  then  those  lights  is 
darkness." 

"Then  George  gives  me  a  ring,"  said 
Smith,  "I  give  you  a  ring,  and  here  we 
are.  Of  course  if  you  hadn't  given 
orders  not  to  act  without  you,  I  could 
have  handled  this  myself.  Besides,  you 
got  the  key." 

The  key.  Yes,  I  had  the  key.  Victor 
had  given  it  to  me,  not  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  but  as  a  friend.  And  now  I  must 
use  it  to  betray  him. 

"Suppose,"  I  suggested  weakly,  "sup- 
pose the  young  lady  is  only  a  neighbor? 
Suppose  she  has  a  flat  in  the  same 
building?" 

"First  thing  I  thought  of,"  said 
Smith.     "But  George  says  not." 

"Bet  your  life!"  said  George.  "Me,  I 
got  the  eye  for  womens.  I  know  what 
dames  lives  there  and  what  don't!" 

WELL,  I'd  put  my  hand  to  the  plow 
and  couldn't  turn  back,  though  I 
hated  to  plow  Victor.  He'd  been  work- 
ing hard  and  was  entitled  to  a  little 
recreation.  Besides,  Gert  hadn't  treated 
him  right.  A  man  was  supposed  to  be 
boss  in  his  own  family.  If  he  couldn't 
make  the  grade  he'd  better  move  on. 

Victor  had  moved;  it  was  my  move 
now.  And  how  I  dreaded  it.  Maybe 
he'd  thank  me  for  it  some  day.  But  he 
wouldn't  thank  me  this  morning — not  if 
I  invaded  his  flat.  Cold  chills  ran  down 
my  spine  at  the  very  thought.  Why 
must  I  appear  in  the  matter  at  all? 
Smith  was  used  to  such  things;  catching 
cupids  in  corner  cupboards  was  part  of 
his  daily  routine. 

"If  I  give  you  my  key,"  I  began 

"O.  K.,"  said  Smith.  "It's  just  like  I 
told  you.  George  and  I  can  clean  up  the 
whole  business." 

"George?" 

"We  better  have  two  witnesses.  You'll 
go,  won't  you,  George?" 

"Sure,  I  will,"  said  George.  "I'd  like 
to,  fine.     Maybe  I  see  something." 

I  scowled  at  George. 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  said.  "The  early 
worm  catches  the  bird,  but  I'm  the  worm. 
You  stay  right  here.  You,  too,  Smith. 
This  is  strictly  a  family  affair." 

Later,  of  course,  I'd' call  Smith  in  so 
he  could  appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial. 
In  the  meantime,  having  borrowed  his 
flashlight — - 

Once,  when  a  kid,  I  climbed  a  moun- 
tain behind  San  Bernardino.  It  was 
over  a  mile  high,  but  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  those  stairs  up  to  Victor's 
flat.  Though  I've  never  been  drowned, 
I'll  bet  if  I  had  I  couldn't  have  thought 
of  more  things — and  all  of  them  un- 
pleasant. 

What  would  I  find?  How  would  Vic- 
tor take  it?  How  would  his  co-compan- 
ion act?  Gert  was  my  own  sister;  blood 
wa-s  thicker  than  water;  she  had  to  di- 
vorce Victor  to  get  him  back.  Maybe 
she  wouldn't  want  him  back  now.  Dam- 
aged goods! 


Reaching  the  third  floor  at  last,  I  stole 
down  the  hall.  Here  was  the  door. 
Should  I,  or  shouldn't  I?  Could  I,  or 
couldn't  I?  I  couldn't.  But  I  must! 
Strength  came  to  me;  perhaps  from 
above? — probably  from  below.  So,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  I  entered  Victor's 
flat.  It  was  as  black  as  pitch;  all  the 
curtains  were  drawn. 

Turning  on  the  flashlight,  I  looked 
about  me.  There  was  the  piano  where 
he  worked;  there  was  the  kitchenette 
where  he  mixed  drinks;  there  was  the 
bedroom  where  he  slept.  And  the  door 
was  open!  I  started  towards  it  on  tip- 
toe, pausing  after  every  step  to  listen. 
Not  a  sound. 

Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness, 
shot  a  devil — a  snorting,  snarling  devil. 
How  was  I  to  know  Victor  had  gone 
and  bought  himself  a  dog?  Letting  out 
a  yell  you  could  have  heard  in  the  next 
block,  I  made  a  dash  for  the  center 
table.  It  was  strong  enough;  it  wasn't 
high  enough.  I  ended  on  top  of  the 
piano. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  room 
was  ablaze  with  light,  and  there  stood 
Victor  in  his  pajamas.  And  there  was 
the  dog,  leaping  higher  and  higher  like 
a  dog  in  a  circus. 

If  any  one  ever  registered  surprise,  it 
was  Victor.  His  eyes  stood  out  like 
saucers. 

"Why,  it's  Harry!"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  XV 

HAVE  you  ever  tried  explaining  why 
you  were  on  top  of  your  brother- 
in-law's  piano  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning?  Well,  it  isn't  easy — especially 
when  you've  just  had  the  daylights 
scared  out  of  you. 

"Why,  it's  Harry!"  said  Victor. 
"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here 
this  time  of  night?" 

"It  isn't  night,  it's  morning.  Whose 
dog  is  that?" 

"Mine.    He's  a  Dobermann  Pinscher." 

"And  biter,"  I  said. 

"He  thought  you  were  a  burglar. 
Come  on  down." 

"I  like  it  up  here." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Victor.  "He  won't 
bite  you.  He  does  just  what  I  tell 
him." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Just  tell  him  to 
shut  himself  up  somewhere." 

"Certainly,"  said  Victor.  "Come  on, 
Caesar." 

Taking  him  by  the  collar,  Victor 
dragged  the  obedient  beast  to  the  bed- 
room, opened  the  door  and  shoved  him 
in.  Clever  work  on  Victor's  part.  Very! 
He  knew  I'd  never  venture  inside  that 
bedroom  now.  So,  descending  from  my 
perch,  I  said: 

"Maybe  you  think  this  is  only  a 
friendly  call?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Victor.  "I'm  not  as 
big  a  fool  as  I  look." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  I  replied.  "You're 
a  bigger  fool  than  you  look  if  you  think 
you  can  get  away  with  murder  like  this." 

"Just  what  do  you  mean,"  demanded 
Victor. 

"I  mean  turning  this  flat  into  a  love 
nest   the   way  you   have." 

"Who  says  I  have?" 

"I  do." 

"Prove  it." 

"I  have  proved  it.  You  can't  fool  me, 
Victor — you've  got  a  girl  here." 

"I   haven't,"   said  Victor: 

"You  have." 

"Well,  what  if  I  have?  You're  no  tin 
saint  yourself." 

"I'm  not  married." 

"I  won't  be  either — if  Gert  has  her 
way." 

"I'm  making  it  my  business  to  see 
that  she  gets  her  way." 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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^C^ho's  Who  In  Broadcasting 


LANDT  TRIO  AND  WHITE,  NBC,  New  York. 
Larson,  Mildred,  Pianist,  KFLV.  Accom- 
panist' for  Mellotone  quartet. 

Larson,  Nell,  Organist  and  Pianist  on  the  staff 
of  KHJ,  the  Don  Lee  station  in  Los  Angeles. 
Born  in  Vancouver,  Canada,  10  02.  First 
radio  work  at  KHJ,  1924.  Made  the  rounds 
and  returned  to  KHJ  in  192  0.  Appears 
on  most  of  KHJ  programs  of  lighter  type, 
but  has  done  considerable  church,  theatre 
and  concert  work.  Would  be  recognized  in 
Portland  and  Calgary.  School  days  in  Santa 
Ana,  California.  Hobby,  eating.  Thinks 
Anna  Karenina  is  a  great  book  and  likes 
Mr.   Chopin's  big  numbers. 

Laurie's  Orchestra:  Laurie  and  His  Serenaders 
bring  many  tuneful  programs  to  the  KFLV 
audience  each  week,  playing  symphonic  ar- 
rangements of  the  popular  melodies  of  the 
day.  Lawrence  Nordstrom  is  the  pianist- 
conductor  of  the  ensemble. 

Logsdon,  Pauline,  KHJ  soprano  with  soft,  per- 
suasive Southern  voice.  Came  to  KHJ  as 
stenographer  and  learned  to  sing.  Voice  of 
great  promise.  Kaufman  County,  Texas,  girl 
making  good.  Can  play  harmonies  on  type- 
writer.    Hobby  is  swimming. 

Lopez,  Vincent  and  His  Orchestra,  NBC,  New 
York. 

Love,  Mabel,  Women's  Program  Director, 
WCAU. 

Love,  Mark,  Basso,  Director  of  vocal  group. 
A  popular  favorite  with  thousands  of  lis- 
teners, and  a  well  known  concert  singer 
outside  Radio.  Even  his  deepest  bass  notes 
have  a  singing  quality  that  make  them 
superb  on  the  Radio.  He  is  to  sing  this 
year  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, WGN. 

Loveless,   Wendell  P.,   Director,   WMBI. 

Lovell,  J.  J.,  Ban  joist,   WLAC. 

Loving:,  Refuge  Ray,  Soprano,  KPDM. 

Lowe,  Alfred,  Violinist,  WAPI. 

Lowe,  Helen,  Soprano,  KPO. 

Lowell,  Philip,   Operator,   WCSH. 

Lowenheim,   Mary   Jane,   Pianist,   WLAC. 

Lowenstein,  Louis,  Violinist,   WLAC. 

Lowry  Male  Quartet,  WCCO. 

Loyet,  Paul,  Announcer,  WOC. 

Luboviski,   Calmon,   Violinist,   KNX. 

Lucas,  Mrs.  Lucian  L.,  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Lucille  and  Iva,  Popular  Numbers  and  Blues, 
KFEQ.    . 

Lucy  Jane  (Kielman)  and  Mary  Jane  (Mor- 
rison). The  two  Janes  who  entertain  with 
Uncle  Dave  on  his  Corny  Time  hour.  Lucy 
Jane  plays  the  ukulelje  and  piano,  and  Mary 
Jane  plays  the  ukulele  and  they  both  sing. 
They  are  quite  famous  characters  over 
WIBW  and  thousands  of  children  flock  to 
the  studio  to  see  this  pair. 

Lucy,  C.  T.,  the  General  Manager  of  WRVA. 
born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  graduate  of 
Baltimore  City  College,  19  09,  and  ever 
since  associated  with  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.  in 
various  capacities,  from  clerk  to  Office 
Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent.  He  is  now 
Assistant  Advertising  Manager  in  the  sale 
of  the  world  famous  Edgeworth  Tobacco, 
as  well  as  shouldering  the  managerial  duties 
of  Virginia's  Biggest  Broadcaster;  used  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  athlete,  but  "they  were 
the  good  old  days;"  is  a  fisherman  and 
huntsman,  but  never  was  known  to  bag 
any  game. 

Lucy,  Harry  S.  The  perplexities  of  the  Plant 
Department  of  a  5-KW  Radio  Station  very 
probably  turned  Harry's  hair  gray.  He  is 
the  gray  haired  veteran  of  the  WRVA  staff 
and  when  not  struggling  with  technical 
problems  is  the  most  patient  fisherman  in 
Virginia.  He  has  been  with  the  owners  of 
WRVA  a  long  time,  rising  from  mechanic 
to  foreman,  to  Chief  Electrician  of  the 
company's  huge  tobacco  plant,  and  now  is 
responsible  for  the  mechanical  end  of 
WRVA.  besides  being  somewhat  accom- 
plished  as   a   musician. 

Ludlow,  Godfrey,  Violinist,  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Ludwig,  Preston,  P'ercussionist.  KGW. 

Lugeska  Trio,  WMAK. 

Luhken,  Mrs.  Albert,  Contralto,  KVOO. 

Lundquist,  E.,  KSTP,  Clarinet  and  saxophone, 
National   Battery  Symphony  orchestra. 

Lupton,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Pianist  and  Accompanist. 
WLAC. 

Luther,  Aida,  Soprano,  and  Lupe  Luna,  pian- 
ist, who  are  appearing  on  KTAB  between 
7  and  7:30  on  Sundays,  have  earned  a  tre- 
mendous following  through  their  authentic 
renditions  of  Spanish  and  Latin-American 
music. 

Luther,  Prank,  Tenor,  Happy  Wonder  Bak- 
ers, NBC. 

Luton.  Mrs.  Horace,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Lyman,  Abe,  and   His  Californians,   NBC. 

Lynch,  Fred,  Popular  Tenor,  KOMO. 

Lynch,  Montgomery,  Baritone,  General  Direc- 
tor,   KOMO. 

Lynch,  Steve,  Songs,  WWNC. 

Lynch,  William,  Announcer,  NBC,  New  York. 

Lyon,  Hartzell  J.,  Baritone,   KMOX. 

Lyon,  Ruth,   Soprano,  WMBB-WOK. 

Lyons,  William,  Harmonicist,  WOO. 


MAC,  Children's  Hour  Entertainer;  a  Fa- 
vorite with  "Youngsters  from  9  to  9  0"; 
has  probably  wrecked  the  old  "9  7" 
more  times  than  anyone  else,  KFRC. 

MacArthur,  Peter,  Business  Manager,  An- 
nouncer, entertainer,  KFLY.  Formerly  with 
WOC.  Has  traveled  with  Harry  Lauder, 
and  also  with  many  famous  light  opera 
companies.  Twenty  years  of  professional 
experience. 

MacDougall,  Bertha,  KSTP,  Mezzo  soprano, 
Holmes  Fireside  Hour. 

Mace,  Alice,   pianist,   KMOX. 

MacHarrie,  Lindsay,  Chief  Announcer  of  KHJ, 
the  Don  Lee  station  in  Los  Angeles.  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  1900.  University  of  Wash- 
ington Glee  Club  four  years.  With  Plymouth 
Players,  Bellingham,  Washington.  Assistant 
Graduate  Manager,  U.  of  W.  for  two  years. 
First  radio  work  at  KHJ,  192  8.  Also  writes 
continuity  and  is  on  KHJ  program  com- 
mittee. Thinks  Floyd  Bell  can  write  novels. 
Tall,  dark,  handsome,  collegiate,  unmarried. 
Not  Spanish  osteopath  type  although  gave 
early  indications  of  becoming  physician. 

Mack,  Harry,  Studio  Director,  Manager,  Chief 
Announcer,  WNJ. 

MacKown,  Marjorie  Truelove,  Pianist,  WHAM. 

MacLean,  Alice,  Lyric  Soprano,   KOMO. 

MacMurray,  Frederick,  Viola  Soloist,  NBC 
San  Francisco  studios. 

Macon,  Uncle  Dave,  Banjoist,  Singer,  WSM. 

Madden,  Prank  L.,  KSTP,  "Officer  Dagnacius 
Mulcahey."  Gives  talks  on  safety  in  traffic 
and  current  events  for  Northwest  listeners. 

Madison,  Julian,  KSTP,  College  entertainer, 
member  cast  "Adventures  of  Bill  Jones," 
traveling  music  salesman. 

Madsen,  Harold,  an  original  member  of  the 
Nifty  Three  Trio;  member  of  the  cast  of 
the  New  York  Musical  Show  "Just  a  Min- 
ute." He  was  also  a  member  of  several 
prominent  dance  orchestras  in  which  he 
played  trumpet.  At  present  he  is  identified 
with   KOIL   an   a   popular   vocal   artist. 

Mae  and  Gert,  Harmony  Team,  WENR-WBCN. 

Maggio,  Agie,  Crystal  Beach  Orchestra, 
WMAK. 

Mag-ill,   Samuel,  Announcer,   WOR. 

Mahon,   William,   Announcer,   KOIN. 

Mahoney,  Bill,  Announcer,  KOIL. 

Maish,  Jack,  Author  of  WLW  Historical  High- 
lights and  Great  Adventures,  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  with  an  historical  sense  and  a 
dramatic  gift.  He  digs  out  the  truth  about 
historical  events  and  characters  and  pre- 
sents them  as  Radio  dramas.  These  are 
two  of  the  station's  most  popular  programs. 
Maish  aspires  to  write  books  and  plays  for 
the   legitimate  stage. 

Major  and   Minor,   Pianists,   WHAM. 

Male   Quartet,  WWNC. 

Malin,  Don,  Musical  Director  of  WLS,  the 
Sears-Roebuck  station,  Chicago. 
Came  to  WLS  in  January, 
1926,  from  farm  journal  field. 
Became  musical  director, 
served  in  this  capacity  until 
f;>  June;  192  8,  when  he  was 
named  director  following  the 
appointment  of  Edgar  L.  Bill 
to  supervise  all  Radio  for 
Sears-Roebuck  and  Company. 
Graduate  of  Iowa  State  College. 
Ames,  Iowa,  1918.  With  Wallace's  Farmer. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  five  years,  then  to 
Chicago  with  Prairie  Farmer.  Music  always 
a  hobby,  studied  voice  and  piano  and  was 
accompanist  for  glee  clubs  during  college 
life.  A  thorough  student  of  music,  its  his- 
tory and  the  lives  and  personalities  of  the 
great  men  in  music.  Saw  in  Radio  a  great 
opportunity  to  encourage  appreciation  In 
good  music  and  his  series  of  piano-talk 
programs  on  "Personalities  in  Music,"  the 
opera,  the  symphony,  and  his  many  big 
choral  and  symphony  broadcasts  and  other 
programs  of  a  high  class  character  have 
set  a  new  standard  in  Radio. 

Mallory,  Paul.  Second  Tenor  of  the  Aerials 
male  quartet,  WMAQ. 

Mallory,  Walter,  Tenor,  WCCO. 

Malone,   Mary  Cornelia,  Soprano,   WSM, 

Malone,  Web,  Piano  and   Songs.   WWNC. 

Man,  L.  R.  Operator.   AVHAP. 

Mandolin  Musicians,  KMA. 

Mangano,  Don,  Saxophone,  Jules  Herbuveaux 
KYW  orchestra.  Don,  like  his  little  brother 
Joe,  traces  his  musical  growth  from  the  Hull 
House  band  sponsored  by  Jane  Addams. 
Like  his  brother,  he  plays  all  of  the  wood 
wind  Instruments.  He  Is  married  and  that's 
that.  During  the  war  he  was  overseas  ns 
assistant  bandmaster  with  the  Rainbow 
division,  149th  Field  Artillery  band.  Hs 
was  born  in  Chicago,  and  has  played  with 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  famous  orchestras 
before   coming   to    KYW. 


Mangano,  Joe,  Saxophone,  Jules  Herbuveaux' 
orchestra.  Joe  is  master  of  all  the  wood 
wind  instruments  in  the  band,  but  the  saxo- 
phone expresses  his  own,  the  jazz  age. 
Television      will     disclose     "Jody"      as     the 

Adolph    Menjou    of    Radio if    television    is 

not  too  long  in  arriving.  There  is  hope, 
however,  for  Joe  is  only  2  3.  His  musical 
education  started  as  a  member  of  Jane 
Addams  Hull  House  band,  at  the  age  of  9, 
and    there    is    a    sparkle    of    pride    in    Joe's 

eyes    when    he    mentions    Miss    Addams 

"for  otherwise,"  Joe  says,  "I  would  never 
have  had  the  chaice  to  learn  music."  He  is 
unmarried  and  if  he  can  help  it  will  remain 
that  way.  However,  modern  girls  get  their 
man  and  some  day  probably  Joe  will 
be  caught  off  guard.  His  hobby  is  golf  and 
trying  to  be  serious. 

Manley,  William  Ford,  Radio  Playwright  and 
Author  of  "Biblical  Dramas"  of  NBC  Sys- 
tem. 

Manning,    Edward,   Annovncer,   KPO. 

Mansfield,  Andy,  Pianist,  arranger,  entertainer, 
soloist,  orchestra  director,  program  ar- 
ranger and  comedian  extraordinary  at 
WLW..  Entered  Pennsylvania  State  1920, 
as  a  law  student.  Changed  to  a  music 
course  when  he  found  he  couldn't  give  up 
the  piano  long  enough  to  study  Blackstone. 
Member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  fraternity, 
Penn  State  Glee  Club,  and  Musical  Club. 
Transferred  to  Cornell  University  and 
Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music.  Member  of 
the  Cornell  Musical  clubs,  Savage  Club. 
Masque,  Sharps  and  Flats.  Left  college  in 
1923  to  join  Whiteman's  office.  Flayed  the 
piano  for  the  first  Victor  records  of  the 
Collegians.  Left  the  Whiteman  organiza- 
tion to  join  the  "Little  Jesse  James"  or- 
chestra at  Miami,  Florida,  where  he  broad- 
cast over  WGBU,  WIOD,  WMBF,  and 
WJAX.  Keith  Vaudeville  in  192  4.  Orches- 
tra director  of  the  Palmetto  Follies  at 
Miami  in  1925-26.  Joined  Ray  Miller's 
orchestra  as  piano  soloist  and  arranger. 
Was  with  Blue  Steele's  Victor  Recording 
Band  before  coming  to  WLW  in  1926. 
Phonograph  owners  have  Andy's  piano- 
logues  on  Victor,  Brunswick,  Vocalian,  and 
other  records.  He  has  written  many  popu- 
lar songs.  On  the  air  at  WLW  he  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  his  comic  sketches  in 
which  he  accompanies  himself  at  the  piano. 
Josephine,  the  Terrible  Traveling  Piano,  is 
his  brain  child.  Mansfield's  Radio  Gazette, 
a  melange  of  musical  news  reports,  is  now 
entertaining  morning  audiences.  His  piano- 
Iogues  on  Saturday  nights  alone  would  have 
made  him  famous. 

Mansfield.   Mrs.   S.  A.,   Pianist,   WLAC. 

Manson,  Margaret,  Secretary,  Manager  Station 
Routine,    KYA. 

Manuel  Cigar  Girls,  Popular  Numbers  Singers, 
WJR. 

Maple  City  Four,  Male  Quartet  at  WLS.  Pat 
Petterson,  Bass;  Art  Janes,  Baritone;  Bob 
Bender,  Second  Tenor;  Fritz  Meissner.  First 
Tenor,  and  Rege  Peel.  Pianist.  Drove  into 
Chicago  two  years  ago  in  a  rickety  flivver 
from   LaPorte,    Ind.,   determined   to   "crash" 

into    Radio.      Been   with   WLS   ever  since 

some   crash. 

Marcotte,  Don,  and  His  Vagabonds,  NBC. 

Marcotte.    Ralph.    Cellist.    WDAF. 

Marcoiix.  Henri,  Baritone,   WLWL, 

Marget,  Manny,  Staff  Artist  at  WDAY.  Has  a 
tenor  voice,  a  knat-k  for  fiddling  and  telling 
stories.  Formerly  with  KWK.  and  master 
of  ceremonies  at  Coffee  Dan's.   St.   Louis. 

Marian,  Edith,  Soprano.  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

Marian  and  Jim,  Airseout  Hour,  WENR- 
WBCN. 

Marks.  Regina,  Violinist  and  Musical  Director 
of  WAPI.  Regina  can't  re- 
member far  back  enough  to 
disassociate  violin  with  liv- 
ing. Coming  from  a  musical 
family,  her  early  training 
v  as  received  from  .1 
Heine,  whose  home  was  a 
veritable  bower  of  music, 
later  studying  with  Colman 
and   Klenk.   the  latter  a   pupil 

of  the  great  Joachln.  She  has 

long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  Direotora  of  the  South, 
having  directed  picture,  concert,  and  res- 
taurant ensembles.  Regina  considers  Radio 
orchestra  work  as  the  ideal  means  of  self 
expression,    bringing    a    satisfaction,    almost 

a  reward  in  its  enabling  Influence,  and 
appreciates  the  opportunity  of  being  an 
Important    COg   in    the    treat    wheel    of  WAPI 

Marlowe,  William  C.  KSTP,  Assistant  conduc- 
tor, National  Battery  Symphony  orchestra. 
In  Charge  KSTP  music  library  of  mere  than 
5,000  selections.  Conductor,  concert  mas- 
ter, and  violinist  with  various  organlyatlons 
In    Northwest    past    IB    years 

Marsh,  Francis  B..  Manager  Vocal  Personnel. 
Columbia    Broadcasting  system. 

Marsh.   Isabel.   Soprano     WFLA. 

Marshall.  Charles.   Singer  and  Producer  at   the 

NBC  San  Francisco  studios. 
Marshall,   Gilbert.   Baritone.    WLAC. 
Marshall,   Khrna,  Mezzo-Soprano,   KOMO. 
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Martens,  Thora,  "Versatile  member  of  WENE 
staff.  Contralto,  she  is  heard 
in  solos,  duets  and  sketches. 
Five  feet  nine  inches  tall, 
has  gray  blue  eyes  and  light 
brown  hair.  Favorite  hobby 
is  good  cooking  and  shop- 
ping. Prior  to  taking  up 
music  Miss  Martens  did  sales 
and  secretarial  work.  First 
heard  over  KYW  in  duets 
with  Dorothy  Wilkins.  Ap- 
peared in  The  Student  Prince. 
Has  been  heard  over  KYW,  WQJ,  WHT, 
WMAQ,  WBBM,  WLS,  WEBH,  WIBO, 
WCCO,  KMOX  and  WOW.  Graduate  of 
Senn  High  school,   Chicago. 

Martin,  Browne,  Violinist,  WSM. 

Martin,  Halloween,  Alias  "Miss  Musical  Clock" 
of  KTW.  Went  from  college  to  Home 
Economics  Department  of  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  giving  daily  Radio  talk  on 
Interior  Decoration.  Lectures  at  Cooking 
Schools  and  Clubs  and  Winds  Musical  Clock 
every  day  for  early  listeners. 

Martin,  Howie,  Announcer,  KOIL. 

Martin,  Marion,   Accompanist,   Hostess,    WW  J. 

Martin,  Virginia,  Pianist,  WLAC. 

Marx,  Mrs.  Regina,  Director  of  her  own 
concert  orchestra,  WAPI. 

Marylin  Trio,  Helen  Bennett,  Violinist;  Marion 
Matthews,  Cellist;  Mildred  Carroll,  Pianist 
and  Soprano;   KNX. 

Maslin,  Alice,  Program  Director  and  Assistant 
to  Manager,  KMOX.  Also  a  concert  pianist, 
narrator,  booker  and  continuity  writer. 
Studied  under  Alma  Dawson  and  Leo  C. 
Muller  in  St.  Louis,  Arcadia  college,  and 
Colorado  college.  Was  musical  director  for 
Community  theatre  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  has  been  on  the  stage.  Joined  KMOX 
in  March,    1926. 

Mason,  Richard,  Announcer,  WPTF. 

Massengales,  Clyde  and  Florence,  WBAP. 

Master  Six  Orchestra,  KFAB. 

Mather,  Donald,  Operator.  WEEI. 

Mathewson,  Ralph  W.,  Chief  Operator,  WEEI. 

Matteson,  E.  B.,  Director  KFKX. 

Matthews,  Alice,  Pianist,  WNAC. 

Matthews,  Blanche  Moore,  Pianist,  WLAC. 

Matthews,  C.  J.,  Commercial  Representative 
in  Chicago  Office,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Matthews  Sisters,  Harmony  and  Uke  Players, 
KYW. 

Maudie  (Mrs.  Boyd  Shreffler),  is  the  most 
popular  single  entertainer  heard  over 
WIBW.  She  plays  two  piano  request  pro- 
grams each  week  besides  accompanying  for 
Boyd's  band.  She  has  been  in  radio  work 
and  theater  for  the  past  10  years;  has  the 
largest  repertoire  of  piano  numbers  of  any 
entertainer  known  to  WIBW.  She  has  never 
failed  to  play  any  request  named,  whether 
popular  or  classical  and  plays  by  the  hour 
without  music.  Her  memory  of  music  is 
unequaled  by  any,  and  she  receives  more 
fan  mail  than  any  single  entertainer  on 
WIBW. 

Maupin,  Rex,  First  Trumpet,  Arranger,  Jules 
Herbuveaux'  KYW  orchestra.  Born,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Graduate  of  Kansas  State  with 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees,  member  Sigma  Nu 
fraternity.  Following  graduation  taught 
classes  in  music  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  directed  band  and  orchestra.  Dur- 
ing summer  vacations  organized  dance  band 
among  students  and  played  summer  resorts. 
Leaving  school  he  continued  with  music 
instead  of  Entomology  in  which  he  earned 
his  B.S.  degree  and  studied  harmony,  theory 
and  counterpoint  at  American  Musical  Col- 
lege and  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  plays 
piano,  cello  and  trumpet  and  conducts.  Be- 
sides having  been  a  member  of  Prior's 
band,  Rex  has  played  with  the  famous  Paul 
Ash,  Mark  Fisher,  Benny  Meroff,  Charles 
Kaley,  "Verne  Buck,  Al  Kvale  and  Charley 
Straight's  orchestras.  His  hobby  is  going  to 
fires. 

Maurer,   Hazel,   Pianist,   WDBO. 

Maxwell,  Paul,  Engineer,  KSO. 

Maxwell,  Richnrd,  Tenor,  NBC. 

Maxwell,  Ted,  NBC  Production  Manager  at 
San  Francisco.  Besides  handling  the  details 
of  his  important  office,  Ted  plays  on  many 
dramatic  programs  and  carries  the  leading 
role  on  one  of  the  most  important  serials 
written  around  Western  history.  He  has 
been  on  the  stage  since  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  his 
native  city.  At  19,  Ted  was  leading  man 
for  a  repertory  theatre  company  doing  the 

old-time   hits "Girl   of   the   Golden   West," 

"East  Lynn"  and  "Two  Orphans."  He  or- 
ganized the  Ted  Maxwell  Players  in  Oak- 
land after  touring  the  United  States  in  a 
vaudeville  sketch  and  playing  several  sea- 
sons on  Broadway.  Ted  came  to  NBC  as 
an  announcer  and  soon  was  in  charge  of 
production. 

May,   Mrs.   Earl,    Soloist,    KMA. 

May,  Earl  E.,  Director-Announcer,  Gold  Cup 
Announcer,    1926,    KMA. 

May  and  June,  Harmony  Team,  WMBB-WOK. 

Mayer,    PurceU,    Violinist,    KFI. 

Mayer,  Robert,  KSTP,  Oboe,  National  Battery 
Symphony  orchestra. 

Mayflower  Trio,  Mrs.  June  Taylor,  Jim  Tay- 
lor,   Bob   Ross,    KMA. 

Mays,  Esmeralda  Berry,  Violinist,  KMOX. 

Maytire  Orchestra,  KMA 

McAdams,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Soprano  and  Dra- 
matic Reader,  WLAC. 

McAllister,  Charles,  National  Player,  NBC  at 
San  Francisco. 


McAloon,  Lois,  KSTP,  Secretary  to  District 
Sales  Manager,  Minneapolis. 

McArt,   W.   J.,   Tenor,   KVOO. 

McCabe  Jubilee  Singers,  Negro  Spirituals, 
WSUN. 

McCainpbell,  Ursula,  Violinist,  WLAC. 

McCann,  Mildred,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

McCarville,  Barney,  Announcer,  KYW-KFKX 
Born,  raised  and  educated  in 
Chicago.  The  pleasant  bari- 
tone voice  heard  on  morning  j 
studio  features  and  after- 
noons in  market  reports  and 
baseball  scores.  Barney  de- 
sired early  to  become  a  news- 
paper man  and,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  esteemed 
father,  joined  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  staff. 
After  two  years  of  reportorial 
endeavor  Barney  found  himself  assisting 
in  editing  the  woman's  page,  to-wit,  inter- 
preting dreams,  answering  lovelorn  letters 
and  those  of  embarrassing  moments  for  the 
readers.  (Ed.  Note— That  is  where  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Sheik  he  has  be- 
come.) Little  wonder  then  when  the  Her- 
ald and  Examiner  started  its  Radio  depart- 
ment that  he  fled  to  its  protection.  He 
straightway  became  an  announcer  and 
meets  his  listeners  under  many  names,  such 
as  the  Newspaper  Man,  Georgia  O.  George. 
Barney  is  indispensable  to  the  Radio  sta- 
tion. There  is  no  branch  of  the  program 
department  in  which  he  can  not  and  is  often 
called  upon  to  function  effectively.  As  one 
of  his  many  side  accomplishments  for  which 
his  early  training  fits  him  he  edits  from  the 
grist  of  the  world's  news  the  famous  Chi- 
cago Herald  and  Examiner  News  Flashes,  a 
nightly  uninterrupted  efature  for  more  than 
three  years. 

McClellan,   Carter,  Xylophonist,  WLAC. 

McCleod,   Keith,  Pianist,   NBC. 

McCluer,  Paul,  Sunshine  Hour  Announcer, 
WENR.  Born  in  Brimfield, 
Illinois.  Single,  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall,  has  blue  eyes  and 
light  brown  hair.  Hobbies 
are  golf,  writings  of  Ben 
Johnson  and  teaching  of 
speech.  Attended  University 
of  Chicago  and  Illinois.  Has 
been  a  teacher,  house  painter, 
and  was  on  the  Chautauqua 
circuit.  Besides  announcing 
writes  continuities  for 
WENR.  Favorite  dessert  is 
watermelon. 

McCluney,  Richard,  Baritone,  WJBY. 

McConnel,   Elizabeth,   Violinist,    WLAC. 

McConnell,  Ed,  Radio  Team  of  Ed  and  Mama, 
WSUN. 

McConnell,  John,  Musical  Director,  WCAU. 

McConville,  Leo,  Trumpeter,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting  System   Dance   Band. 

McCormack,  Hamilton,  Operator,  WBAL. 

McCormick,  Evelyn "Mac"  to  the  KYW- 
KFKX  staff,  who  can  tell  at  a  glance  from 
the  master  panel  index,  just  when  any 
program  was,  is,  or  will  be.  So  far  she  has 
only  made  four  million  mistakes,  but  she's 
been  right  four  hundred  million  times.  All 
the  announcers,  operators,  artists  and  pro- 
duction men  read  her  schedules  daily. 

McCormick,  Leo,  Baritone  Soloist,  KSTP. 

McCormick,  Peggy,  Contralto,  KVOO. 

McCosker,  Director,  WOR. 

McCrocklin,  Angeline,  Contralto,  WAPI. 

McCullough,  James,  Basso,  WFLA. 

McDermott,  Tom,  Popular  Songster,  Novelty 
Pianist,   WHB. 

McDonald,  Avis,  Vibroharp  and  Xylophone 
Soloist  and  Drummer  in  the  Studio  Orches- 
tra of  WJJD. 

McDonald,   Elmer,   Tenor,   KMOX. 

McDonald,   Grace,   Contralto,    WSAI. 

McDonald,  Rex,  Banjo  and  Director  Silverking 
Dance    Orchestra,    WSUN. 

McDonough,  Dick,  Banjo,  Guitar  Soloist,  Co- 
lumbia   Broadcasting    System    Dance    Band. 

McDowell,   M.  F.,   Operator,   WEAO. 

McElwain,  George,  Announcer,  Drafted  from 
Technical  Department  for  late  program, 
KGO. 

McFadden,  Frances,  Pianist,  WSM. 

McGann,  Hugh,  Baritone,  KOIL. 

McGee,  Beulah,  Contralto,   WOC. 

McGee,  Sam,  Fiddler,  Barn  Dance  Entertainer, 
WSM. 

McGinty  Cowboy  Band,  WLW. 

McGlone,   Louise,   Organist,   KMA. 

McGowan,  Grace,  Coloratura  Soprano  and 
Office  Director,  KMOX.  Pioneer  Radio 
artist.  Chosen  as  one  of  the  two  St.  Louis 
sopranos  for  the  special  choir  in  The 
Miracle,  and  has  also  sung  in  operatic  pro- 
ductions. Appears  in  station  recitals  and 
light   and   grand   opera. 

McGrath,  Frank,  Director  Parker  House  Con- 
cert Orchestra,  WEEI. 

McHugh,  H.  Bart,  Jr.,  Manager  of  WCAU. 
One  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Radio 
advertising  in   the  East. 

Mclntire,  Katheryne,  Studio  Director,  Violin- 
ist, Contralto  and  Dramatic  Reader.  She 
has  been  called  the  most  talented  girl  in 
Radio.  But  with  all  her  accomplishments, 
Miss  Mclntire  is  first  a  violinist.  She  has 
spent  several  seasons  in  Europe  studying 
with  Kreitley  in  Paris,  and  Rosalind  Day 
in  Vienna.  Miss  Mclntire  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  microphone  for  some  years  as  a 
concert  artist,  and  has  been  a  staff  member 
of  KMOX  for  two  years. 


Mcintosh,  Barr,  Cheerful  Philosopher,  KFWB. 
Honorary  Member  of  the  "Rough  Riders." 
Elected  at  thirtieth  convention  held  in 
Hollywood  June  24th,  192  8.  Was  with 
them  in  Cuba  as  war  correspondent.  Hon- 
orary of  Roosevelt  Camp  No.  9,  Spanish 
War  Veterans  in  Los  Angeles.  Membership 
over  2,500,  the  largest  camp  in  the  coun- 
try. Recently  elected  honorary  member 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Santa  Monica 
Post.  All  of  these  because  of  continued 
interest   in  the   welfare  of  ex-service   men. 

Mclnturf,  Lucille,  Organist,  WWNC. 

McKee,  Edna,  "Ther  Oklahoma  Melody  Girl," 
Pianist  and  blues  singer,  KMOX.  Miss  Mc- 
Kee, who  was  in  Los  Angeles  for  14 
months,  was  a  feature  artist  over  KPLA, 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  station,  and 
prior  to  that  time  was  connected  with 
KVOO,  Tulsa.  She  has  also  broadcast  over 
stations  KNX  at  Hollywood,  KFI  and 
KFWB  at  Los  Angeles.  While  in  Holly- 
wood she  became  affiliated  with  the  Sound 
Arts  Academy,  where  many  motion  picture 
stars  learn  how  to  "talk."  She  has  also 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  largest  the- 
atres on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  J.  A.  Weekly  Bible  School 
Lesson,   KMA. 

McKenzie,  Jock,  KSTP,  Scotch  Baritone. 

McKiddy,  M.   M„   Operator,   WDAF. 

McKinney,  Tommy,  Tenor  Soloist,  KFJF. 

McKinney's  Cottou  Pickers,  Dance  Orchestra 
WJR. 

McLaughlin,  Ben  Walker,  Editor  of  the  NBC 
"Woman's  Magazine  of  the  Air,"  broadcast 
from  the  San  Francisco  studios  every  week- 
day excepting  Saturday.  Known  as  Ben 
Walker  to  the  Radio  audience  of  the  Maga- 
zine, he  conducts  one  of  the  most  unique  of 
all  broadcasts.  Designed  to  help  and  enter- 
tain the  home-maker,  Ben's  program  in- 
cludes everything  from  recipes  to  an  organ 
recital  and  jazz  music.  "Three  sponsors  a 
day,  keep  the  blues  away,"  says  Bennie  as 
he  presents  the  one  hour  broadcast  divided 
into  three  periods.  Formerly  a  vaudeville 
entertainer,  concert  singer  and  one-time 
actor  in  Hollywood,  Ben  came  to  NBC  two 
years  ago  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
Magazine.  He  is  a  native  of  Slatington,  Pa. 
Ben  appeared  on  the  stage  when  he  was  13. 
He  has  lived  in  California  since  shortly 
after  the  World  War,  when  he  served  In  the 
4th  Field  Artillery. 

McLaughlin,  Frances,  Secretary  to  Bie 
Brother  Club.   WEEI. 

McLaughlin,  Manus,  and  "His  Old  Time  Fid- 
dle." Heard  at  various  stations  throughout 
the  country.  Specialized  for  over  twenty 
years  in  playing  old  time  music. 

McMahon,  Leah,  Program  Director,  accom- 
panist,  blues  singer,   KFSD. 

McMillin,  Mrs.  Benton,  Reader,  WSM 

McMinn  ville  Exchange .  Club  Male  Quartet. 
WLAC. 

McMullen,  Blance,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

McMullen,   Eldon,   Pianist,   WFLA 

McMullen  Quartet,  WFLA. 

McNamee,  Graham,  Announcer.  Began  work 
at  WEAF  in  1923.  Has  de- 
scribed the  World  Series,  the 
Presidential  Inauguration,  the 
Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, Football  games.  He  is 
also  remembered  for  his  an- 
nouncing of  the  Sharkey- 
D  e  m  p  s  e  y  and  the  Tunney- 
Dempsey  Fights.  He  is  known 
by  his  "Good  Evening  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Radio 
Audience."  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  McNamee 
also  is  a  recognized  concert  baritone  and 
was  heard  during  1929  in  a  series  of  con- 
certs that  took  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
nation. 

McNeill,  Don,  Announcer,  WTMJ.  Graduate 
Marquette  university,  1929.  Was  announcer 
and  writer  for  the  Milwaukee  station  while 
an  undergraduate.  Also  draws  cartoons  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  is  a  staff  writer. 
Six  feet,  two  inches  tall,  black  hair,  Irish 
blue  eyes.  Hails  from  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin. 

McNight,  Wes,   Announcer,    CFRB. 

McQueen,  Alexander,  the  Scrap  Book  Man, 
musician,  author,  entertainer,  specialties 
WFBE. 

McQuhae,  Allen,  Tenor,  NBC. 

Meeker,  Louise,  Weekly  Book  Reviews,  WDAF. 

Mediterraneans,  Orchestra,  NBC. 

Meek,    Sandy,   Scotch   Tenor,   WSBC. 

Melaney,  Howard,  the  "Singing  Fireman" 
from  WLS.  Discovered  while  on  a  locomo- 
tive out  in  the  mountains.  Travels  4,000 
miles  each  week  singing  for  Northern  Fa- 
sific  railway  on  stations  from  coast  to  coast. 
His  tenor  voice  fits  ballads. 

Melbe,  Chester,  KSTP,  Bass  and  Tuba,  Na- 
tional Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Melcher,  -Irving  W.,  Manager,  WCSH. 

Melgard,  Al,   Organist,  KYW. 

Mellonino,  Claire,  P'ianist,  KNX. 

Mellotone  Male  Quartet,  KFLV.  Favorites,  old 
and  new,  are  offered  by  this  singing  group 
composed  of  Francis  Keye,  Willard  New- 
burg,  Earl  Johnson  and  Carl  Johnson. 

Melodians,  Laurie,  Eddie,  Bennie,  Male  Trio, 
WGES. 

Melodians,  Quartet,  WSM. 

Melody  Trio,  Sid  Lippman,  Dale  Imes,  Sally 
Farnsworth,    KNX 

Melody  Twins,  Dorothy  Maddox,  Vera  True- 
blood,   WHB. 
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Melton,  Charles  F.,  "Charlie,  the  French  Harp 
King,"    WLAC. 

Melton,  James,  Tenor,  NBC. 

Menkes,  Sallie,  Jack  Baus,  Sterra  Feigen,  Trio, 
WENR. 

Menton,  Jean  Dawson,  Afternoon  Program 
Supervisor,    WBAL, 

Menzer,   Carl,   Announcer,   WSUI. 

Mercer,  Harry  Yeazell,   Tenor,  WOC. 

Meridian  Hustlers  Orchestra  from  Meridian, 
Miss.,  "WAPI. 

Merrick,  Mahlon,  Director  of  Concert  Orches- 
tra,  KHQ. 

Mertens,  Louis,  Violinist,   WSM. 

Messeas,  James,  Cello,   National   Battery  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  KSTP. 

Mctcalf,  Peggy,  Blues  Singer,  WWNC. 

Meteyarde,  Lawrence,  Pianist,   WAPI. 

Metropolitan  Male  Quartet,   KVOO. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  Eugene,  Accompanist,   WLAC. 

Meyer,  Vic,  Leader  of  Butler  Hotel  Orchestra, 
KJR. 

Meyers,  Charlotte,  Member  of  Team  with 
Miss   Tudor,    WLW. 

Meytrot,  Wes',   Popular  Pianist,   WSUN. 

Michael,    Mi'ton,    Tenor,    KFDM. 

Micklin,  Harold,  Violinist,  Conductor  of 
Orchestra,    WFI. 

Mignolet,  Jeanne,  Soprano,  is  frequently  heard 
when  Roxy  and  His  Gang  are  on  the  air 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's 
Network. 

Mike  and  Herman,  Comedians,  Arthur  Well- 
ington   and   James   Murray,    WENR-WBCN. 

Miles,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Contralto,   WSM. 

Milholland,  Howard  I.,  Studio  Manager,  Chief 
Announcer,  Program  Director,  Famous  for 
his  Radio  Vaudeville.  He  is  also  a  reader, 
Impersonater  and  singer,   KGO. 

Miller,  Dick,   Tenor,  WMAK. 

Miller,  George,  WSBC. 

Miller,  Hugh,   Bass,   KFDM. 

Miller,  Leah,  Announcer  of  Women's  Exercise 
Period  of  KSTP,  is  Physical  Director  of 
the  St.   Paul  Y.  W.   C.  A. 

Miller,   Lou,   Uncle   Jack,    KOIL. 

Miller,   Mamie,   Domestic   Science  Lady,    KMA. 

Miller,  Priestley,  Baritone  and  Member  of 
WLAC    Male    Quartet,    WLAC. 

Miller,  Sylvia,  Young  Lyric  Soprano,  Major 
Bowes'  Capitol  Family,  National  Broadcast- 
ing  Company. 

Miller,  William,  Tenor,  went  through  to  the 
Semi-finals  in  1927  Atwater  Kent  Contest, 
WDAC.    Now  staff  tenor  with  WTAM. 

Millrood,   George  B.,  Violinist,  WJR. 

Mills,  Byron,  Announcer.  Learned  to  sing 
touring  country  towns  with  his  father,  who 
was  a  circuit  rider.  It  is  also  rumored 
he  reads  all  the  fan  mail,   KGO. 

Mills,  H.  Lawrence,  KSTP,  Chief  Maintenance 
Engineer. 

Mills,  Kuth  Ticknor,  Contralto  KFLV.  Heart 
songs  a  specialty.  Accompanist  is  Laura 
Sterling. 

Milton,  Billy,  "The  One  Man  Band"  (Har- 
monica   and    Guitar),    KSTP. 

Minea,  Ethel,  KSTP,  Secretary  to  Assistant 
Manager. 

Mineo,   Sam,   Pianist,    WMAK. 

Minicis,  Joe  De,  Tenor,  WFLA. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Henri  Ver- 
brugghen,    Conductor,    WCCO. 

Minotti,    Cart,    Popular   Songs,    WSUN. 

Mitchell,  Bertha,  Staff  Pianist  and  Brown 
Trio,    WSUN. 

Mitchell,  Everett,  Announcer  on  Popular  pro- 
gram. He  has  been  connected  with  Radio 
three  years.      WENR. 

Mohley,   Earl,   and   His  Orchestra.   NBC. 

Moeller,  Katherine,  KSTP,  Reader,  "Children's 
Hour." 

Moffit,   Star's  Photoplay  Editor,   WDAF. 

Mole,  Miff,  Trombonist,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing  System   Dance   Band. 

Mona  Motor  Mixed  Quartet,  Mrs.  Will  Cutler, 
Soprano:  Mrs.  X.  Kynett.  Contralto;  How- 
ard Steberg,  Tenor;  Philip  Helgren,  Bass; 
KOIL. 

Mona   Motor   Oil   Orchestra,   KOIL. 

Monjlcin,  Gregory,  Dancer,  Russian  Arte 
Troupe  of  Dancers,  Musicians  and  Vocalists. 
KSTP. 

Monk,  Alfred,  Radio  Orchestra,  WHAM. 
Monroe   Jockers'    Orchestra,    KNX. 

Montague,  Imelda,  Contralto  Rinser.  NBC  at 
San  Francisco.  Imelda  dances  and  is  an 
•  actress  as  well,  but  most  of  her  programs 
now  are  with  the  Pepper  Maids,  a  feminine 
harmony  trio  heard  with  the  Musical  Mus- 
keteers, an  NBC  dance  band. 
Montanus,     Mrs.     Agnes,     and     her     Friendly 

House   Dramatic   Players,   WOC. 
Montgomery,   Ruth,   Soprano,   WDAF. 
Mooney,  Ralph   St  if  ford,    Tenor,   WLAC. 
Mooney,   Tom,   Baritone,   WSM. 
Moore,  Grady,  Hawaiian  Guitar  Artist.  WLAC. 
Moore,   Homer,   Operatic   Baritone,   WFLA. 
Moore,    Lloyd,    Announcer,    CKOC. 
Moore,    Morrill,    Organist.    WHB, 
Moore,  Pryor,   Musical   Director,   KFI. 
Moosman,     Beal,     Dramatic     Player,      Control 

Operator,    KOMO. 
Moran,  Estelle,   Pianist,   KTAB. 
Moran,  Nellie  Lee,   Soprano,    WSM. 
Morehouse,    Marguerite,    Organist.    KOIL. 
Morelli,    Whitfield,    Pianist,     and     Student     In 
Ward-Belmont       Conservatory       of       Music, 
WLAC. 
Morgan,    Arthur,    Violinist,    WBAL. 
Morgan,  Madge,   Soprano,   KVOO. 
Morrey,    Grace   Hamilton,    Pianist,    WAIU. 
Morris,  Margaret  Messer,  Soprano,   KNX. 


Morrison,    Clair    E.,    Manager    of    KYA.       Mr. 
Morrison    received    his    early 
training    as    director    of    KPO, 
San    Francisco.      For    the    past 
year   and   a   half   he   has   been 
piloting      KYA      into      national    I 
prominence.     The   reason   he   is  am 
not    on    the    air    now    as   muchr 
as    formerly    is    because    he    is 
too    busy    looking   after   all    the 
details   which   go   toward  mak-        \J*^ 
ing  a  smooth  broadcast. 

Morrison,    Edris,    Director,    KOIN    Players. 

Morrison,  William  O.,  Member  KVOO  Studio 
Orchestra. 

Morrow,  Fred,  Reeds,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System    Dance   Band. 

Morse,  Clyde,  Program  Director,   WHAM. 

Morton,    Dorothy,    Pianist,    WSM. 

Morton,  Harry,  Nat  Vincent,  Happy  Chappies, 
KFRC. 

Morton,  Helen,  Contralto,   KVOO. 

"Mose  and  Charlie,"  Harold  Hughes,  Jose 
Simonson,  KOIL. 

Moses,  Eva,  Hostess,   KFON. 

Moses,  Everett  Allyn,  Band  Conductor,  WSUN. 

Mosher,  Austin,  NBC  Baritone  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Moss,  Ben,  Associate  Announcer,  WFLA. 

Moss,  Frank,  Musical  Director  of  KFRC.  A 
concert  pianist  of  distinction;  has  co-starred 
throughout  America  with  Alice  Gentle. 
Marjory  Maxwell,  Tina  Lerner,  Louis  Per- 
sihger,  Lawrence  Strauss  and  others.  He 
is  an  Ampico  recording  artist  and  former 
director  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,    KFRC. 

Moss,  Nora  La  Mar,  Contralto,  WHB. 

Mountain,  Bose,   Contralto   Soloist,   WGY. 

Mullins,   Earl,   Saxophonist,   KVOO. 

Munn,  Frank,  Tenor,  Former,  One  of  Rudd 
Light  Opera  Group,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Murphy,  Ella,  Weekly  Book  Reviews,   KMA. 

Murphy,  James,  KSTP,  Piano,  National  Bat- 
tery Symphony  Orchestra. 

Murphy,  Lambert,  The  American  Singers, 
NBC. 

Murphy,   Russell,   Tenor,   WCCO. 

Murray,  Norine,  Irish  Songs,  WOC. 

Murray,  Rachel  Neil,  Guitarist.  WSM. 

Music  Masters,  Twenty-Piece  Concert  Orches- 
tra,   WBAP. 

Musical  Chefs,  Don  Travline,  Max  Freedman, 
WCAU. 

Myatt,  Mrs.  Herman,   Soprano,   WSM. 

Myer,   Dwight  A.,   Engineer,    WBZA. 

Myers,  Walter,  "Mr."  of  Universal  Radio  Fea- 
tures,  WEEI. 

NADWORNEY,  Devore,  Contralto,   National 
Broadcasting    Company. 
Naff,  Edward  D.     Musical  Director  of  Sta- 
tion   WRVA,    Richmond,    Va. 
Conducts     auditions     for     the 
station,     plans    musical     pro- 
grams, and  acts  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity   in   the   arrange- 
ment   of    programs    for    local 
broadcasts.        He    also     has 
charge   of   the   continuity   de- 
partment.     Besides  these  du- 
ties Mr.  Naff  finds  time  to  do 
considerable   singing   and   an- 
nouncing.      His    recent    series 
of    2  8     lecture-recitals    were    listed    in    the 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  one 
of  the  contributions  in  the  State's  extension 
series  of  educational  features. 
Nagy,  Charles,  Violinist,  and  Member  of  Fran- 
cis    Craig     and     His     Recording     Orchestra, 
WLAC. 
Nalley,  Velva,  Blues  Singer,  WDAF. 
Nappi.    AVilliam,     Director     of    Columbia     Re- 
cording Orchestra,   WAPI. 
Nash,    Mrs.    Charles    A..    Musical    Director    of 
KFUL.  Galveston,   Texas,   be- 
gan her  musical  career  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  when  she 
began   taking  lessons  both  in 
voice  culture  and  piano.     On  i 
completion    of    studies 
Houston,   Texas,   and   later   in! 
Chicago,      she     became      well 
known  to  Texas  audiences  as 
concert  soprano  and  as  direc- 
tor of  various  musical  organ- 
ization?.   Much  credit  for  the 
high  quality  of  musical  programs  broad.     Bt 
by    KFUL    is   due    to    Mrs.    Nash.     She    is   the 
wife     of     a      Presbyterian     minister     ami      in 
addition  to  her  Radio  work  Mrs.  Nash  finds 
time   to   direct   the   choir   of   the   First   Pres- 
byterian church  of  Galveston. 
Nasll,     Kenneth.     KSTP.     Saxophone.     National 

Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Nashville     Conservatory     of     Music.      This     Is 
Nashville's     newest      musical     institution     of 
which    Signor    Guaetonn    S.    De    l.uea    is    Di- 
rector.       The      Conservatory      will      sponsor 
weekly    programs    over     WI.AC    throughout 
the  coming  fall,   winter,  ami  spring  seasons. 
WLAC 
Nashville  Men's  Quartet.  WLAC, 
Nutionul   Barn   Dance    l'lddlers.    Tommy    Dan- 
durand  and  Rube  Tronson   with   the   fiddles: 
Sam  Mack,  banjo,  and   Ed   Qoodreau,   caller. 
"Hot"   old   time  barn  dance  music.   Pioneers 
In    this   field    in    Radio.     Wis. 
National   Battery   Girls,   Ornee    Epperson,    Olive 
Stageman,   Rachel   Salisbury.   KOIL. 


National  Battery  Symphony  Orchestra,  KSTP. 
H.  C.  Woempner,  First  Flute,  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  Director;  Max  Scheliner  First 
Violin,  Minneapolis  Symphony;  William 
Marlowe,  Violin  and  Librarian;  John  Lam- 
bert, Violin  and  Saxophone,  Minneapolis 
Symphony;  Frank  Obermann,  Violin,  Viola 
and  Piano,  Minneapolis  Symphony;  James 
Messeas,  Cello,  Minneapolis  Symphony; 
Alan  Warren,  Cello  and  Saxophone;  Her- 
man Ruhoff,  Piano,  Viola  and  Accompanist, 
Minneapolis  Symphony;  Frank  Kuchynka, 
First  String  Bass,  Minneapolis  Symphony; 
John  Stamp,  Trumpet,  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony; Con  Derus,  Trumpet  Spence  Adkins, 
Trombone;  Earl  Handlon,  Clarinet  and 
Saxophone,  Minneapolis  Symphony;  Marion 
Teschion,  Clarinet  and  Saxophone;  Gordon 
Cooke,  Drums;  Harry  Cunnington,  First 
Bassoon,  Minneapolis  Symphony;  Alexan- 
dre Duvoir,  First  Oboe,  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony; Burton  Speakman,  Banjo;  Alan 
Hustana,    Flute.    Minneapolis   Symphony. 

National  Cavaliers,  Popular  Songs,  NBC,  New 
York. 

National  Male  Four,  KSTP,  Vocal  quartet: 
Earl  Stockdale,  first  tenor;  Nels  Swenson. 
bass;  Raymond  D.  Walter,  second  tenor  and 
Leo  Hemminghaus,  baritone.  Ye  Merry  Men 
of  Windsor. 

Neale,  Floyd  Judson,  Announcer,  WOR. 

Nearles,  C.  A.,  Physical  Director,  Announcer. 
KMOX. 

Neatrour,    Harold,    Announcer,    WRVA. 

Neely,  Uberto,  Violinist;  Concert  Master  of 
several  orchestras.  Instructor  of  AVSAI 
Song  Writing   Class. 

Nellums,  Mrs.  M.  E.,   Soprano,   WLAC. 

Nelson,  Bertram,  Professor  of  Public  Speak- 
ing at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof. 
Nelson  broadcasts  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  station.  WMAQ  fans  hear  his  lectures 
on  good  speech  and  correct  speaking  regu- 
larly. 

Nelson,  George,  Chief  Announcer,  Bass. 
KOMO. 

Nelson,  Ivar,  Chief  Engineer,  WNAX. 

Nelson,  Ted,  Announcer-General  Manager 
WRNY.  One  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  Ted 
Nelson.  Everybody       knows 

him.  This  summer  he  has 
been  followed  closely  by  the 
fight  fans  because  if  anyone 
knows  how  to  describe  a  fistic 
battle  it  is  Ted,  and  WRNY 
has  been  carrying  the  fights  of 
the  local  stadium.  Mr.  Nel- 
son comes  to  WRNY  with  ex- 
perience. He  has  announced  from  both 
WMCA  and  WPCH.  As  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  and  a  former  news- 
paper man,  he  brings  to  his  broadcasting  a 
good  background.  This  summer  he  has 
been  communicating  between  the  beaches, 
and,   it  is  rumored,   trying  to  fish. 

Nelson,  William  Warvelle,  Orchestra  Leader 
WCCO. 

Nerat,  Andrew,  Jugo-Slavacia  Grand  Opera 
Soloist,    KSTP. 

Neumiller,  Howard,  Musical  Director,  WENR- 
WBCN. 

Nevins,  George.  Tenor  and  Member  of  Nash- 
ville  Men's  Quartet,   WLAC. 

Newman,  J.  W\,  Chief  Operator.  WFLA- 
WSUN. 

New  Yorkers,  Popular  Songs,  NBC,  New  York. 

Nice,  Dr.  Clarence,  Director  Rollins  College 
Conservatory  Program,  WDBO. 

Nicholls,  John  N.,  Announcer,  Staff  Pianist. 
Baritone,  KOIN. 

Nichols,  Dorothy,  Cellist  of  the  KTAB  musi- 
cal ensembles,  is  a  red-head  and  the  sister 
of  the  heralded  "Red"  Nichols,  trumpet 
virtuoso  and  phonograph  artist.  She  is 
often  heard  in  solo  and  trio  selections  over 
the  Pickwick  station. 

Nichols,    G.   B.,   Spanish    Announcer,    KFDM. 

Nichols,   Martin.  Tenor,   WSM. 

Nichols,  Red,  and  His  Orchestra.  NBC 

Nichols,  Robert,  Associate  Announcer,  Bari- 
tone,   KOM<\ 

Nicholson,  James,  chief  Operator.  WCSH. 

Nicholson,  Williams  B.,  Tenor.   WSM. 

Nickel!.  Joe.  Studio  Dire.  tor.  WIBW.  Has 
been  with  the  Capper  publications  since 
1017.    Graduate  lawyer. 

Nlckle,  Margarctt.  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Ntesley,   Myron,  NBC  Tenor  at  San   Fran 

Nightingale,    Helen,    Soprano.    KOIL. 

Nltsche,  Ed.,  kstp.  Accordeon  player,  member 
team  "Ed  and   Norm." 

Noel.    Harold.    Announcer.    Publicity,    WOES. 

Noel.  Mrs.  I..  G.  Pianist  and  Teacher  of 
Plan,..    AVI. AC. 

Noel.  Tom,  Musical  Director.  KVOO.  Known 
to  the  Radio  audience  as  Hippo  of  the 
\  B.C.  Safety  Club  of  KVOO  and  Prof 
Sehnitzelbunk.  Theatrical  and  musical 
work  for  twenty  years.  Member  of  U,  S  X 
for    eight     yens.      Band    leader.     11th    1'      S 

Bnglneei  b, 

Who's  Who  in  Radio  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  March  Radio  Digest.  The 
number  of  Radio  entertainers  has 
grown  so  appreciably  it  would  take  too 
much  space  out  of  one  magazine  to  print 
the  complete  list.  But  you  can  keep 
each  issue  with  the  succeeding  install- 
ments until  you  have  the  whole  list  of 
Who's  Who  in  Radio  complete. 
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Evening  Schedules  of  Favorite  Stations 

/"^"ETVTHPTD   A  T      1PT1V  /(TIC1     Add  one  hour  for  Eastern  time,  subtract  one  hour 
Ks  JE/P*   JL  JLVrkJL     1  11V1JD     for  Mountain  time  and  two  hours  for  Pacific  time. 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

WADC 

WFJC 

KGGM 

KGRS 

WOI 

227.1 
206.8 
243.8 
212.6 

468.  S 

1320 
1450 
1230 
1410 
640 

1000 

500 

500 

1000 

5000 

5:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

Akron 

Akron 

Albuquerque.  .  .  . 

Akron 

Albuquerque 

Amarillo 

WCAP 

WWNC 

WGST 

WSB 

234.2 

526 

336.9 

40S.2 

272.6 

1280 
570 
890 
740 

1100 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 
5000 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
9:30-10:30 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

Asbury  Park 
Asheville 

Atlantic  City.  .  .  . 

WPG 

Atlantic  City 

KUT 

267.7 
282.8 
483.6 
212.6 
535.  4 

1120 
1060 

620 
1410 

560 

500 
10000 
250 
500 
500 

7:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  1:00 
6:30-12:00 

Austin 

WBAL 

WLBZ 

WBCM 

KFDM 

Baltimore 
Bangor 

Bay  City 

Bay  City 

Beaumont 

Berrien  Springs. . 
Beverly  Hills 
Billings 

WEMC 

KEJK 

KGHL 

WAPI 

WBRC 

508.2 
422.3 
315.6 

263 

322.4 

590 
710 
950 

1140 

930 

1000 
500 
500 

5000 

1000 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

8:30-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:00 
12:30-  3:00 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-  2:30 

Berrien  Springs 
Beverly  Hill* 

Billings 

Birmingham 
Birmingham 

KFYR 

KIDO 

WBIS 

WBZA 

WEEI 

545.1 

239.9 
243.8 
302.8 
508.2 

550 

1250 

1230 

990 

590 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:45 
5:00-10:00 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

6:00-  7:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:05 

6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:05 

6:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:55-10:23 
5:00-  9:35 

6:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:22 
5:00-10:15 

Bismarck 
Boise 

Boston 

Boston 
Boston 

WNAC 

K.FDY 

WBBC 

WLTH 

WSGH-WSDA 

243.8 
545.1 

214.2 
214.2 
214.2 

1230 
550 

1400 
1400 
1400 

1000 
1000 

500 
500 
500 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

6:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
7:30-  9:00 
6:30-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
9:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 

Boston 

Brookings 
Brooklyn 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Brooklyn 

KWWG 

WGR 

WKBW 

WKEN 

WMAK 

238 

545.1 

204 

288.3 

333.1 

1260 

550 

1470 

1040 

900 

500 
1000 
5000 
1000 

750 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:00 

5:00-10:66 
5:30-  9:00 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

KELW 

CFAC 

CFCN 

CHCA 

384.4 
434.5 

434.5 
434.5 

780 
690 

690 
690 

500 
500 

1800 
500 

Silent 

8:00 

8:30-10:00 

10:15-11:30 

6:00-   7:00 

7:00-10:00 
10:00-11:30 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:30 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
9:30-10:00 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
7:00-  1:00 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
9:30-  2:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Burbank 
Calgary 

CJCJ 

CNRC 

WCAM 

WCAD 

434.5 

434.8 
234.2 
245.6 

690 

690 
1280 
1220 

500 

500 
500 
500 

7:00-  8:00 

11:30-12:30 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

11:30-12:30 

9:30-11:30 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
Silent 
Silent 

12:00-  1:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
Silent 
Silent 

8:00-  9:30 

Silent 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-  1:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Calgary 
Calgary 

Camden 

WBT 

WDOD 

KYW-KFKX 

KYWA 

WAAF 

277.6 
234.2 
293.9 
293.9 
325.9 

1080 
1280 
1020 
1020 
920 

5000 

2500 

10000 

10000 

500 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Same  as  EY 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  2:30 

W-KFKX. 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

Charlotte 

Chattanooga 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 

WBBM 

WCFL 

WENR 

WGES 

WGN 

389.4 
234.2 
344.6 

220.4 
416.4 

770 
1280 
870 

1360 
720 

25000 
1500D 
1000N 

50000 

500 
25000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-  1:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-   1:00 

5:00-   7:15 

5:00-   7:15 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:00-7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12   :00-   1:00 
5:00-   7:15 
5:00-   7:15 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 

12:00-   1:00 

7:00-   7:15 

5:00-  7:15 

11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 

12:00-  2:00 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 
5:00-   7:15 
5:00-  7:15 
11:30-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-  1:00 

5:00-  7:15 

5:00-  7:15 
12:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 

WIBO 

WJBT 

WJJD 

WLS 

WMAQ 

S35.4 
389.4 
265.3 
344.6 

447.5 

560 
770 
1130 
870 
670 

1000 

25000 

20000 

5000 

5000 

Silent 
9:30-12:00 
5:00-  8:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

WMBI 

WORD 

WPCC 

KOCW 

WKRC 

277.6 

202.6 
535.4 
214.2 
545.1 

1080 

1480 

560 

1400 

550 

5000 

5000 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 

5:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

10:15-11:15 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

12:00-  1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Chicago 

(Tran.  Deer  f 'd  ) . 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Chickasha 
Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

WLW 

WSAI 

KSO 

428.3 
225.4 
217.3 
405.2 
483.6 

700 

1330 

1380 

740 

620 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

1000 

5:00-11:20 
5:30-  9:45 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-11:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:00-  3:00 
5:30-  9:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-11:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-11:00 

Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Clarinda 

KMMJ 

WFLA 

Clay  Center 
Clearwater 

College  Station.  . 

WEAR 

WHK 

WJAY 

WTAM 

WTAW 

280.2 
215.7 
483.6 
399.8 
267.7 

1070 

1390 

620 

750 

1120 

1000 
1000 

500 
3500 

500 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:30 

Silent 

Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
College  Station 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo...  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

KFUM 

KFRU 

WA1U 

WCAH 

WEAO 

236.1 
475.9 
468.5 

209.7 
526 

1270 
630 
640 

1430 
570 

1000 

500 

5000 

500 
750 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:30 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 

6:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

5:00-  8:00 
Silent 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  3:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-1 1 :00 
6:00-  8:30 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Coney  Island.  .  .  . 

WCGU 

KOAC 

KOIL 

WCKY 

WCMA 

214.2 

599.6 

238 

202.6 

214.2 

1400 

550 

1260 
1480 
1400 

500 

1000 

1000 

5000 

500 

6:00-  9:30 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

6:30-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 

Coney  Island 

Council  Bluffs.  .  . 
Covington 

Corvallia 
Council  Bluffs 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Culver 

KRLD 

WFAA 

WRR 

woe 

KLZ 

288.3 

374.8 

234.2 

299.8 

319 

535.4 

361.2 

1040 

800 
1280 
1000 
940 
560 
830 

10000 

500 
500 

5000 
500 

1000 
12500 

5:00-   6:00 
7:00-  8:00 
10:00-11:00 
6:00-11:30 
7:00-10:30 
5:00-10:45 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 

6:00-10:30 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

6:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-11:00 

12:00-  3:00 

6:00-11:30 

Silent 
Silent 

Dallas 

Dallas 
Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Davenport 

6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:00 

6:00-  1:00 
6:00-   1:00 

6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:30 

6:00-   1:66 
6:00-   1:00 

6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:30 

6:00-  1:00 
6:00-  1:00 

6:00-   1:00 
6:00-11:45 

KOA 

KPOF 

WHO 

WJR 

340.7 
299.8 
399.8 
325.9 
288.3 

880 

1000 

750 

920 

1040 

500 
5000 
5000 
1000 
1000 

8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:30 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Des  Moines 

WWJ 

WKAR 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

WICC 

WTAQ 

CJCA 

CKUA 

252 

225.4 
516.9 

516.9 

1190 

1330 
580 

580 

500 

1000 
500 

500 

5  to  \Yt  hrs. 

after  sunset 

Silent 

8:25-10:30 

5:00-  6:30 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-   7:55 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-  9:30 
8:00-10:00 

10:00-11:00 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:30 

Silent 

S  to  1H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-11:00 

Silent 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-11:00 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 

5  to  1H  hrs. 

after  sunset 
5:00-10:30 
8:00-  1:00 

Silent 

Easton 
Eau  Claire 

Edmonton 
Edmonton 

101 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

Edmonton 

Fairmont 

CNRE 

WGBF 

WMMN 

WDAY 

KUAO 

CJRW 

517. 2 
475.9 

336.9 
319 
215    7 
499.7 

580 
630 

890 

940 

1390 

600 

500 
500 

250 
1000 
1000 
1000 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-  8:30 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  7:00 

Silent 
5:00-   7:00 
6:00-   9:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-   8:00 
9:00-10:00 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

8:00-10:15 
5:00-  5:55 
9:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-   7:00 
7:00-   9:00 
11:00-   1:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:30 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:30-   9:30 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-   8:00 
8:00-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 
6:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 
5:00-  5:55 
5:00-  7:30 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Edmonton 

Evansville 
Fairmont 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 
Fleming 

Ft.  Worth 

Ft.  Worth 

Galveston 

WOWO 

KTAT 

WBAP 

WRUF 

KFUL 

258.5 
241.8 
374,8 
361.2 
232.4 

1160 

1240 

800 

830 

1290 

10000 
1000 

50000 
5000 
1000 

5:00-   6.00 
7:30-11:00 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:30-12:00 

Silent 
1st  in  Mo. 
7:30-  9:00 

9:00-11:00 

5  p.m. -7  a.m. 

5:00-  5:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-   8:00 
10:00-12:00 

8:30-11:00 

5  p.m.  -7  a.m. 

5:00-  5:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-10:00 
6:00-   8:00 
10:00-12:00 

7:30-11:00 

5  p.m.-7  a.m. 

5:00-  5:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

6:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Ft.  Wayne 
Ft.  Worth 
Ft.  Worth 
Gainesville 
Galveston 

Gary 

WJKS 

WHDH 

WASH 

KFBB 

KFKA 

220   4 

361    2 
236.  1 

220.6 

340.7 

1360 

830 
1270 

1360 

880 

500 

1000 
500 

500 

500 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

6:45-11:00 

Silent 
Silent 

7:00-  9:00 
10:30-   1:00 
Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:00-   1:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-   9:00 
10:30-    1:00 
Silent 
5:00-   8:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
7:00-   8:00 
7:00-   8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-   1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 
10:30-12:00 
Silent 
5:00-   8:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:00-  8:00 
7:00-     8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-   1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-   9:00 

10:30-    1:00 

Silent 

5:00-   8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-   6:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Grand  Rapids..  .  . 
Great  Falls 

Gary 
Gloucester 

Grand    Rapids 

Great  Falls 

Greensboro 

Harlingen 

Hoi  tford 

WNRC 

KRGV 

WEAK 

WHP 

WTIC 

208  2 
238 
209.7 

209  7 
282   8 

1440 
1260 
1430 
1430 
1060 

500 
500 
500 
500 
50000 

7:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 
5:00-   7:59 
6:00-11:00 

5:30-   8:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:30-  8:00 
5:00-  8:30 
Silent 

5:30-   8:30 
7:00-   9:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   6:00 

5:00-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:30-  8-00 
5:00-   6:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:30-  8:30 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

5:30-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Greensboro 

Harlingen 

Harrisburg 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Honolulu 

Hopkinsville 

WPCH 

KFWB 

KMTR 

KNX 

KGU 

WFIW 

370.2 
315.6 
526 

285.5 
319 

319 

810 
950 
570 

1050 
940 

940 

500 

1000 

500 

50000 
1000 

1000 

5:00-  9:00 
8-30:  1:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
8:30-12:30 
9:30-  200 

9:00-10:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  2:15 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   9:00 
6:15-   1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-   3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30  -2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-   2:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-   1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:15-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-   3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-   2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00  -9:00 
5:00-  2:15 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  4:00 
9:30-12:00 
2  to  5  a.m. 
5:00-11:00 

Hoboken 
Hollywood 

Hollywood 
Hollywood 

Honolulu 
Hopkinsville 

Hot  Springs 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WKBF 

WFBM 

KMIC... 

288.3 

325   9 
214    2 
243.8 

267.7 

1040 

920 
1400 
1230 

1120 

10000 

1000 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-   8:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-11:45 

Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-11:15 

7:00-  2:00 

6:00-   8:00 
9:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 
8:00-12:00 

7-00:  2:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

7:00-10:00 

12:30-  2:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:30 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  2:00 

6:00-  6:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 
7:00-10:00 

12:30-  2:00 

Hot  Springs 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Inglewood 

Iowa  City 

WSUI 

WEAI 

WJAX 

WOS 

KMBC 

499.7 

236   I 
333.1 
475.9 
315.6 

600 

1270 
900 
630 
950 

500 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 

6:00-   7:00 
9:15-11:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-  9:30 

12:00-  3:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 

6:45-10:00 

5:00-  9:30 

5:30-   6:30 
8:30-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-   7:00 

5:55-12:00 

5:30-  6:30 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-11:00 

5:55-  9:30 

5:30-   6:30 
8:30-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-  7:00 
5:55-  9:30 
11:00-12:00 

5:30-  6:30 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-11:00 

5:55-  9:30 

6:00-  6:30 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 
11:00-12:00 

Iowa  City 
Ithaca 

Jacksonville 

Jefferson  City..  .  . 
Kansas  City 

Jacksonville 
Jefferson  City 

Kansas  City 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

WDAF 

WHB 

WOQ 

CFRC 

WNOX 

491.5 
315.6 

230.6 

267.7 
535.4 

610 
950 

1300 

1120 
560 

1000 
500 

1000 

500 
1000 

6:00-10:15 

11:00-12:30 
8:00-  9:15 

10:00-   1:00 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-   1:00 
5:30-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

10:15-11:15 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-   1:00 

5:00-  5:55 

10:15-11:15 

Silent 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-   1:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

10:15-11-45 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-    1:00 
5:00-   7:30 
9:30-11:00 
6:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-   1:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

6:00-  1:00 

5:00-  7:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

Lawrenceburg .  .  . 
Lexington 

WKBH 

KFKU 

WREN 

WOAN 

WLEX 

217.8 

245.6 
245   8 
499.7 

220.4 

1380 

1220 

1220 

600 

1360 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

Silent 

•  Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-  7:30 

5:30-  9:00 

6:00-  7:00 
7:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-  9:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

7:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-  9:00 

8:30-  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-10:00 

5:30-  9:00 

Silent 
5:30-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-  9:00 

'10:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

La  Crosse 
Lawrence 
Lawrence 

Lawrenceburg 
Lexington 

Lincoln 

KFAB 

WCAJ 

KLRA 

CJGC 

CNRL 

389.4 

508.2 
215.7 
329.7 

329.7 

770 

590 

1390 

910 

910 

5000 

500 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00-  5:30 
5:30-  7:00 
6:00-10:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:00 
Silent 

5:00-   8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:55-10:00 

5:45-10:00 
Silent 

5:00-  8:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:55-10:00 

5:45-10:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:30-10:30 

5:55-  6:55 

5:45-10:30 
Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 

5:30-11:00 
9:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:55-10:00 

5:45-10:00 
Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:55-11:00 

Silent 
Silent 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock 

Little  Rock 

London 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

KFOX 

KFI 

239.9 
468.5 
276.7 

230.6 
333.1 

1250 

640 

1120 

1300 
900 

1000 

5000 

500 

1000 
1000 

5pm-7am 
7:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:30-   1:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:15-  3:00 

5pm-7am 
7:00-  1:15 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  3:00 

5pm-7am 
7:00-  1:15 

Silent 
8:00-   1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

5pm-7am 
7:00-   115 
5:00-  6:00 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-   1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

5pm-7am 
7:00-  1:15 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-12:30 
8:00-    1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

5pm-7am 
7:00-  1:15 

5:00-   7:00 

Silent 
5:00-  3:00 

5pm-7am 
7:00-  4:00 

10:00-12:30 

Silent 

5:00-  3:00 

Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

KFSG 

KGEF 

KHJ 

Los  Angeles.  ..... 

Louisville 

KECA 

KTB1 

WHAS 

WMAZ 

WHA 

209.7 
230.6 

365   6 
336.9 
319 

1430 
1300 

820 
890 
940 

1000 
750 

10000 
500 
750 

7:00-  3:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-12:00 
5:30-11:00 
7:00-  8:30 
Silent 

7:00-  3:00 

9:00-11:00 
6:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

7:00-3:00 

Silent 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 

6:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

7:00-  3:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 

6:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Louisville 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Memphis 

KSAC 

WGBC 

WMC 

WNBR 

WREC 

516.9 
209    7 
384   4 
209    7 
499.7 

580 
1430 

780 
1430 

600 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 
7:30-10:00 
6:00-11:45 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 

Silent 
6:30-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 

Silent 
6:30-12:00 
5.00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 

Silent 
6:15-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-12:00 

Silenl 
5:00-12:00 

Manhattan.  Kan. 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

WCOC 

WQAM 

WIOD 
KFKB 

340    7 
535   4 
230.6 
285    5 

880 

560 

1300 

1050 

1000 
1000 
1000 
5000 

Meridian 

6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-    7:30 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  800 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   7:30 

Miami  Beach .... 
Milford 

Miami  Beach 
Milford 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

WTMJ 

WCCO 

WDOY 

WHDI 

WLB 

483    6 
370    2 
254    1 
254    1 
239.9 

620 

810 
1180 
1180 
1250 

1000 

10000 

1000 

500 

1000 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12-30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
7:00-  8:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:30 

Silent 
7:30-  8:30 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-   7:00 
7:00-  8:00 
7:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 

S:00- 12:30 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

6:30-  7:30 

5:00-  1:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 

Silent 

|8  00  10:00 

Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Min  neapolis 

Minneapolis 

WRHM 

KUOM.  .  .  . 

239.9 
526 
475    9 
291.1 

410   7 

1250 
573 
630 

1030 

730 

1000 
500 
500 

1650 

1200 

Minneapolis 

10:30-11:45 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

9:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
Silent 

Silent 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-    7:00 
9:00-12:00 
6:15-10:30 

Silent 

Silenl 

5:00-11:30 
Silent 

9:00-11:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-    7:00 
10:00-11:00 

6:15-10:30 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 
Silenl 

S:00-  0:30 
6:15-10-30 

Montreal 

Montreal 

CNRA 

CFCF 

CKAC 

Moncton 

Montreal 
Montreal 

Montreal 

Moose  Jaw 

Mount  Beacon.  .  . 
Mt.  Clemens. 
Mt.  Prospect 

CNRM 

CJRM 

WOKO 

WGHP 

WJAZ 

410    7 
499    7 
208.2 
241    8 
202.6 

730 

600 

1440 

1240 

1480 

1200 
500 
500 
750 

5000 

Silent 
Silenl 
Silent 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

Silent 
8:30-12:30 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 
8:30-12:30 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11  00 
5:00-  6:00 

9:00-11:00 
Silent 

7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Silenl 

s  SO  12:30 
7:00-11-00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-    0:00 

Silent 

12:00-   2:00 

7:00  11:1X1 

5:1X1  11:1X1 

5:00-  o:00 

Montreal 
Moose  Jaw 
Mount   Beacon 
Mi.  Clemens 
Mt.  Prospect 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills. 
Nashville 

WJSV 

KTNT 

WLAC 

WSM 

WTNT 

205.4 
256.3 

201  .2 

461    3 
201.2 

1460 
1170 

1490 

650 
1490 

10000 
5000 

5000 

5000 
5000 

6:30-  9:10 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-10:00 
6:00-10:15 

Silent 

5:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
10:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   6:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:30-  9:30 

5:00-   6:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:30-11:00 

5:00-    h:00 
10:00-12:00 

5:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
10:00-12:00 

9:00- 12:00 

5:30-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
10:00-12:00 

6:00-  «:00 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  n:00 
10:00-12:00 

5:30-10:00 

5:00-  0:00 

10:00-12:1X1 

0:1X1-  9:00 
5:30  in  10 

5:1X1     oil' 
10:1X1-12:00 

5:30-10:00 
5  1X1     o  00 
10:00  12:1K1 

6:1X1-  9:00 

0:1X1   1M>0 
5:1X1     0:(X1 
10  1X1  12:1X1 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

Muscatine 

Nashville 
Nashville 

Nashville 

WAAM 

WOR 

WDRC 

WDSU 

WJBO 

239.9 
422.3 
225.4 
239.9 
218.8 

1250 
710 
1330 
1250 
1370 

2000 
5000 
1000 
1000 
100 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
7:30-  9:30 
5:00-10:30 

9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:30 
5:30-11:30 
6:30-10:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-  9-30 
5:30-11-30 
6:30-10:30 

8:00-12:30 
5:00-1 1:00 
5:30-  o:.to 
5:30-1 1 :30 
6:30-10:30 

5:00      SIM 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-  o:.io 
5:30-11:30 
6:30-1(130 

8:1X1-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:3(1    9:30 
5:30-11:00 

6:30-10:30 

5:1X1     s  IHI 

5  1X1-11:00 

Silenl 

5:30  i i  30 
6:30 -10  •'' 

Newark 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

Nr»    Haven 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City.  .  . 
New  York  City.  .  . 

WSMB 

WWL 

WABC 

WEAF 

1    WEVD 

227.1 

352.7 

348   6 

454    3 

1    230    6 

1320 

850 

860 

660 

1300 

500 

5000 

5000 

50000 

500 

6:00-  9:15 
6:30-  7:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-10:15 

6:00-10:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-1 2:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-   8:00 
4:30  10-30 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-10:00 

7:00-   o  00 
5:00- 12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-10:00 
0:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-    7:00 

8:1X1- 10:30 
7:00-   0:00 
5:00-12:1X1 
5:1X1-11:00 

6:00-10:00 

7:1X1-   0:1X1 
5:iXi  |2:00 
5:1X1  |  1  ixi 

New  Orleans 
New  Orleana 
New   York   CirfJ 
New  York  Cits' 
New  York  Cits- 

102 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watt. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City. . . 

WGBS 

WHAP 

WJZ 

254.1 
230.6 
394. S 
272.6 
526 

526 

1180 
1300 

760 
1100 

570 

570 

500 

1000 

30000 

5000 

500 

500 

Limited  Time 
8:00-10:00 
5:30-11:00 
7:00-  8:15 
5:00-  7:00 
8:15-10:30 
Silent 

Limited  Time 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

Limited  Time 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Limited  Time 
5:30-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Limited  Time 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Limited  Time 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:30 

Limited  Time 
7:30-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

WLWL 

WMCA 

WNYC 

New  York  City.  .  . 
New  York  City.  .  . 

Norfolk,  Nebr 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norman 

WOV 

WRNY 

WJAG 

WTAR-WPOR 
WNAD 

265.3 
296.9 
282.  8 
384.4 
296.9 

1130 
1010 
1060 
780 
1010 

1000 
250 

1000 
500 
500 

Silent 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-  9:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 
7:15-  9:15 

Silent 
8:30-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 
7:15-  9:15 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 
8:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Norfolk,  Neb. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Norman 

Northfield 

KFMX 

WCAL 

KFWM 

KGO 

KLX 

239.9 
239.9 
322.4 

379.5 
340.7 

1250 

1250 

930 

790 
880 

1000 
1000 
1000 

7500 
500 

Northfield 

Northfield 

Silent 

8:00-  9:45 

11:15-12;15 

5:00-12:00 

6:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:30-  2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-  1:00 
6:30-  2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

9:00-  9:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:00- 2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-  2  a.m. 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:30-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Siient 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-  1:00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Northfield 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oil  City 

KTAB 

WLBW 

KFJF 

WKY 

WAAW 

535.4 

238 

204 

333.1 

454.3 

560 

1260 

1470 

900 

660 

1000 

500 

5000 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-  9:30 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-10:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-10:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-  1:00 
5:00-11:45 
Silent 

Oakland 
Oil  City 

Oklahoma  City.  . 
Oklahoma  City.  . 

Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 

WOW 

WDBO 

CNRO 

KPSN 

1VODA 

508.2 
267.7 

500 

220.4 

239.9 

590 
1120 

600 
1360 
1250 

1000 

1000D 

500  N 

500 
1000 
1000 

5:00-  5:30 
7:00-11:00 

6:30-  9:00 

9:00-10:00 

2nd&4thSun. 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-11:15 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-  8:00 
9:00-1115 
5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

7:45-10:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:30 

10:30-11-30 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:15 
5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:30-  5:45 
9:00-11:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:15 

5:00-  6:00 

8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:30 
or  12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
6:45-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 

8:00-8:30 

Omaha 

Orlando 

Ottawa 
Pasadena  ' 

WCOA 

WMBD 

WCAU 

WFAN 

WFI 

223.7 
208.2 

256.3 
491.5 

535.4 

1340 
1440 

1170 
610 

560 

500 
1000D 

500N 
10000 

500 

500 

Silent 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-10:15 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-10:30 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-10:30 

Pensacola 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

WIP 

491.5 

535.4 
483.6 
215.7 
296.9 

610 

560 

620 

1390 

1010 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

500 

8:00-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 
6:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

WLIT 

KFAD 

KOY 

KGGF 

Philadelphia 

7:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

6:00-  1:00 

Silent 

6:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:00 

6:00-  1:00 

8:00-10:00 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

6:00-10:30 

KDKA 

KQV 

305.9 
217.3 
245.8 
232.4 
319 

980 
1380 
1220 
1290 

940 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-10:00 
5:30-  9:15 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:30 

5:00-11:02 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:02 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-10:05 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

WCAE 

WJAS 

WCSH 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 

KEX 

254.1 

230.6 

483.6 

319 

230.6 

282.8 

1180 

1300 

620 

940 

1300 

1060 

5000 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  1:00 

5:00-  1:00 
11:00-  1:00 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
7:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  2:00 
Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  2:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  4:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  3:00 
11:00-  2:00 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland.  Ore..  .  . 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KFJR 

KGW 

KOIN 

KTBR 

KWJJ 

Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,   Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

Poughkeepsie. . .  . 

KXL * 

WOKO 

KWSC 

WTAD 

239.9 
215.7 
214.2 
208.2 

1250 
1390 
1400 
1440 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:30-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Portland,  Ore. 
Poughkeepsie 

Quincy 

WPTF 

CHCT 

CJCR 

CHWC 

CJBR 

440.9 

356.8 
356.8 
312.3 
312.3 

680 

840 
840 
960 
960 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

5:00  to  Sunset 
Pac.  Time 

Raleigh 
Red  Deer 

5:00-10:00 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
Silent 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
Silent 

6:00-  6:30 
9:00-10:00 

7:00-  1:00 
Silent 

Regina 

CKCK 

CNRR 

WRVA 

WBOQ 

WDBJ 

312.3 
312.5 
270.1 
348.6 
322.4 

960 
960 
1110 
860 
930 

500 

500 

5000 

5000 

500 

10:01-  1:00 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:30-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Regina 
Regina 

Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond  Hill 

Richmond,  Va.. .  . 

6:30-10:30 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

Rockford 

WHAM 

KFLV 

WBBR 

KFEQ 

260.7 ' 
208.2 

212.6 
230.6 
440.9 

1150 
1440 

1410 

1300 

680 

5000 
500 

500 
1000 
2500 

5:00-10:15 
Silent 

7:30-10:00 

5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:20 
5:00-   6:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:45 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:20 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  6:20 

Rochester 
Rochester 

Rockford 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KFUO 

KMOX 

KSD 

KWK 

WEW 

545.1 

275.1 
545.1 
222.1 
394.5 

550 

1090 
550 

1350 
760 

1000 
500 

5000 
500 

1000 

1000 

On  Air 
at  9:15 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  6:30 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  6:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
Silent 

St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 

KSTP 

/SUN-WFLA 

DYL 

_„SL 

205.4 
333.1 
232.6 
265.3 

232.4 

1460 

900 

1290 

1130 

1290 

10000 
1000 
1000 
5000 

1000 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

6:00-  1:00 

10:30-12:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
6:00-   2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-   1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

St.  Petersburg.  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 

St.  Petersburg 
Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City 

KTSA 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

San  Francisco.  .  . 
San  Francisco.  .  . 

WOAI 

KFSD 

KFRC 

KFWI 

KPO 

252 

499.7 

491.5 

322.4 
440.9 

1190 
600 
610 

930 

680 

5000 
1000 
1000 

500 
5000 

6:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 

9:50-11:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:45-12:00 
5:00-4  a.m. 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:30 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 
Silent 

5:45-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:30 
5:00-  2:00 
5:60-  3:00 

8:00-  9:00 
Silent 

5:45-10:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 
Silent 

San  Antonio 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

KQW 

KTM 

CFQC 

CNRS 

WTOC 

296.9 
384.4 

329.7 
329.5 
238 

1010 
780 

910 
910 
1260 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

9:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  2:00 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:0C 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

SanfJose 

Santa  Monica 
Saskatoon 

Santa  Monica..  .  . 

Saskatoon 

Savannah 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Savannah 

Scarboro  Station. 

CKOW 

WGY 

KJR. . . 

291.1 
379. S 
309.1 
236.1 
325.9 

1030 
790 
970 

1270 
920 

500 

50000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

5:00-  9:45 

5:00-  2:00 

11:30-  1:30 

5:00-  1:00 

5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2.00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Schenectady 

KOL 

KOMO 

KTW 

WHBL 

KFNF 

KMA 

KTBS 

236.1 
212.6 
336.9 
322.4 
206.8 

1270 

1410 

890 

930 

1450 

1000 
500 
500 
500 

1000 

On  Air  at 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-   7:30 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

6:30-12:00 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 
6:30-  8:30 
10:00-11:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
8:00-10:30 

6:30-  7:00 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 
6:00-  8:00 
12:00-  1:00 
6:00-  7:30 
9:00-10:30 
6:30-  8:30 
10:00-11:30 
7:00-11:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
8:00-12:00 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-11:00 

Seattle 

Sheboygan 

Shenandoah 

Shenandoah 
Shreveport 

So.  Dartmouth., . 

KWKH 

KSCJ 

KSOO 

WSBT 

WMAF 

352.7 
225.4 

270.1 
243.8 

220.4 

850 
1330 

1110 
1230 

1360 

10000 
1000 

2000 
500 

500 

7:45-12:00 
On  Air  at 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  8:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:30-10:00 
11:00-12:30 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

730-11:00 

9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 
10:00-1:00 

Shreveport 

Sioux  City 
Sioux  Falls 

South  Bend 

So.  Dartmouth 

KFPY 

223.7 

1340 

500 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   7:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

Spokane 

103 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

K.C. 

Watti 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

KGA 

KHQ 

WBZ 

WCSO 

204 
508.2 
302.8 
206.8 

1470 
590 
990 

1450 

5000 

1000 

15000 

500 

7:00-    1:00 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:30 

7:00-  2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  8:00 

7:00-  2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:00 
8:30-10:30 

7:00-   2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-   7:30 

7:00-   2:00 
5:00-  5:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   8:00 

7.00-   2:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:00 

Spokane 
Spokane 
Springfield,  Ma 
Springfield,  Or 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

State  College.  .  .  . 
State  College. 

N.  M 

KOB 

WLBL 

WEBC 

WFBL 

243.8 

254. 1 
333.1 
232.4 
333.1 

1230 

1180 
900 

1290 
900 

500 

10000 
2000 
1000 
1000 

Silent 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   8:30 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-   8:30 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-   9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

State  College- 
State  College, 

N.  M. 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 
Syracuse 

Stevens-  Point. . .  . 

KMO 

KVI 

223.7 
394.5 
241.8 

209.7 
223.7 

1340 

760 

12-10 

1430 
1340 

500 
1000 

500 
500 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:00-  6:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:30 

7:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-    2:00 
6:00-  6:45 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  2.00 

6:00-   8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-  2:00 
6:00-  6:45 
8:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

11:00-   1:00 
5:00-  2:00 

6:00-  6:45 
8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Tacoma 
Tacoma 

Tampa 
Tilton 
Toledo 

WDAE 

WBRL 

WSPD 

Tilton 

CFCA 

CFRB 

CHNC 

CKCL 

CKGW 

356.9 

312.3 
356.9 
517.2 
434.8 

840 

960 
840 
580 
690 

500 

4000 
500 
500 

5000 

5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
Operating 
6:00-   7:30 
8:00-11:00 

5:00-10:30 

6:00-10:30 

on   Phantom 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   9:00 
12:00-    1:00 
6:00-11:30 
License   only. 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:30 
6:00-11:30 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:30 
6:00-10:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 

Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 

Toronto 

CKNC 

CNRT 

WOAX 

WHAZ 

KVOO 

517.2 
357.1 
234.2 
230.6 
263 

580 

840. 

1280 

1300 

1140 

500 
500 
500 
500 
5000 

Silent 

Silent 
6:45-  8:15 

Silent 
5:00-   8:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 

Silent 
8:00- 10:00 

Silent 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-   9:00 

Silent 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-11:00 
9:00-10:30 

Silent 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
•    Silent 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Trenton 

Troy 

Tulsa 

Toronto 

Troy 

WILL 

CNRV 

KUSD 

CFCT 

WJAD 

336.9 

291.1 
336.9 
329.5 

241.8 

890 

1030 
890 
630 

1240 

500 

500 
500 
500 

1000 

5:00-   6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

11:00-12:30 

Silent 

9:28-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
7:30-   8:00 

12:00-   1:00 
8:00-  9:00 
8:00-  9:30 
1st  Mon. 
each  Month 

10:00-12:00 
8:30-  9:30 

5:00-   6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

11:00-   2:00 

8:00-   8:30 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 

5:00-   6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

12:00-    1:00 

8:00-   9:00 

8:00-  9:30 

10:00-11:15 

1:00-   2:00 

8:30-  9:30 

5:00-   6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

12:00-   1:00 

Silent 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-   2:00 
8:30-  9:30 

5:00-   6:00 
7:30-   8:00 
9:30-  2:00 
9:30-   2:00 

7:30-  9:30 

10:00-11:30 

1:00-   2:00 

8:30-  9:30 

5:00-   6:00 
7:30-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-   2:00 
8:30-   9:30 

Urbana 

Vancouver 

Vermilion 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Waco 

Vancouver 

Victoria,  B.  C 

Waco 

Waahincton.D.C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NAA 

WMAL 

WRC 

KPWF 

KFH 

434.5 

475    9 
315.6 
201.6 

230.6 

690 

630 

950 

1490 

1300 

1000 

500 
500 

5000 

to 

1 0000 

1000 

On  Air 

at  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

On  Air 

at  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

6:45-    7:00 

at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Washington,  D. 
Washington,  D. 
Washington,  D. 

Westminster 

Wichita 

C. 

c. 

c 

Wichita 

5:00-  6:00 
7:00-  9:00 

5:00-  5:30 

7:00-   8:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 

7:00-   8:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-   5:30 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 

7:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 

7:00-   8:30 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-   5:30 

7:00-   8:30 

10:00-11:00 

CJRX 

CKY 

CNRW 

WNAX 

25.6 

384.4 
384.4 
526 

10000 

780 
780 
570 

2000 

5000 
5000 
1000 

Silent 

7:30-11:30 

OnAirat9:15 

7:30-11:30 

Silent 

7:30-11:30 

7:00  and 
10:00-11:00 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Yankton 

Silent 
5:00-   8:00 

11:00-12:00 
5:00-   8:00 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-   8:00 

Silent 
5:00-   8:00 

9:00-10:30  . 
5:00-   8:00 

6:30-  7:30 
5:00-   8:00 

10:00-11:00 
5:00-   8:00 

York,  Neb 

KCBZ 

CJGX 

WKBN 

322.4 
475.9 
526 

277.6 

930 

630 

570 

1080 

500 

500 

500 

5000 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 
7:15-   8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 

and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

5:00-   6:00 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-10:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 
7:15-   8:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00-11:00 
Silent 

On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 

York,  Neb. 

Yorkton 

Youngstown.  C 
Zion 

Youngstown,  O.  . 

. 

Lost  At  Sea 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

NORTON:  (Laughs)  Strange  ye  didn't 
follow  their  wake. 

MR.  B. :  Not  so  strange,  you  know.  I  was 
rather  delicate,  as  a  boy,  and,  in  my  country, 
the  eldest  sons  bear  the  honors  of  the  family. 

NORTON :  I  had  a  younger  brother — 
he  was  lost  at  sea. 

MR.  B. :  It's  a  rather  mysterious  way 
of — passing  on,  isn't  it?  My  brother  was 
also — lost  at  sea. 

NORTON  :  Where  are  ye  bound,  sir? 

MR.  B. :  to  Guayaquil — possibly  back 
again  to  Callao — I  can't  say  just  yet.  Tell 
me — how  long  have  you  worked  on  this 
Line,  Mr.  Norton? 

NORTON  :    First  trip,  sir. 

MR.  B. :  I  understand  it  has  a  rather 
unsavory  reputation. 

NORTON :     Ye've   got   me,    sir— all    I 
know  is,  business  has  been  fallin'  off  and 
they   lost   two   boats    in   the   last    fourteen , 
months.     Between  you  and  me,   this   here 
vessel's  none  too  seaworthy. 

MR.  B.:  (Ruminatively)  They  seem  to 
have  a  habit  of  losing  boats. 

NORTON  :  It's  a  British  outfit— isn't  it, 
Mr.  Barlett? 

MR.  B.:  (Abstractedly)  Pardon?  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes — the  Belshires,  of  Liverpool,  are 
the  owners.  They  have  a  junk  line  in  Bom- 
bay, I  believe — and  part  interest  in  a  ship- 
yard in  Philadelphia.  How  about  this 
Captain  Wilson?  Does  he  know  how  to 
handle  this  ship? 

NORTON  :  Seems  to,  sir — considerin' 
that  he's  in  his  cups  most  o'  the  time. 

MR.  B. :    I'd  like  to  see  him. 

NORTON:  Ye  can't,  sir— keeps  to  his 
cabin,  and  Valdez,  the  first  mate,  won't  let 
anyone  near  him.  A  lonely  sort  o'  cuss, 
he  is. 

MR.  B. :  Well — the  fog  seems  to  be 
clearing — I  think  I'll  take  a  turn  on  deck. 
Where  is  your  cabin,  Norton — in  case  I 
should  want  you  in  a  hurry? 


NORTON  :  Top  deck,  amidships,  sir — 
just  afore  the  stack. 

MR.  B. :  Thank  you.  About  how  far  off 
shore  are  we? 

NORTON:  Between  ten  and  fifteen 
miles,  I  should  judge,  sir. 

MR.  B. :  About  what  I  figured — well, 
goodnight. 

NORTON:     Goodnight,. sir. 

FERRY  BOAT  NOISES— Music— 

GAPT.  J. :  I  recollect  it  struck  me  as 
queer  at  the  time — his  askin'  my  cabin 
location,  and  so  on — but  I  went  on  duty 
shortly  after  that  and  I  had  other  things  to 
fill  my  thoughts.  'Twas  along  toward 
mornin'  that  Valdez  came  by  to  relieve  me. 
He  seemed  jumpy  and  nervous  and  I  no- 
ticed— after  he'd  taken  the  wheel — that  we 
changed  our  course — nor-by-nor'east. 

JOE:    Where  were  you  then,  Capt. ? 

CAPT.  J.:  I  should  say,  about  fifteen 
miles  off  the  coast  o'  Peru — headin'  for  the 
heel  o'  the  continent  that  rounds  into  Ecua- 
dor. The  change  o'  course  puzzled  me, 
'cause  we  should  a  been  bcarin'  further  west. 
if  anything.  I  took  a  stroll  about  deck  and 
was  just  preparing  to  turn  in  when  I  hap- 
pened to  glance  toward  the  bow.  My  eyes 
near  popped  out  o'  my  head. 

JOE:    What  was  the  matter? 

CAPT.  J.:  There— less'n  a  half  mile 
ahead  of  us — was  a  thin  line  o1  breakers — 
■  It-ad  ahead,  too.  I  ran  up  to  the  pilot-house 
and  got  there  just  in  time  to  sec  Valdez 
luniin'  the  wheel  over  to  Cap'n  Wilson. 
The  cap'n  had  his  slicker  and  tarpaulin  on 
and  there  was  a  grimskind  o'  lock  on  his 
face.  He  was  savin'  somethin'  to  Valdez — 
somethin  'about  there  bein'  40,000  pounds  in 
it  for  the  Line — and  5,000  a  piece  for  the 
two  o'  them — but  it  didn't  make  sense  to 
me  at  the  time.  I  was  so  excited  I  rushed 
in  and  tried  to  grab  the  wheel  myself. 

SEA  SOUNDS— Wind  and  Waves 

CAPT.  W. :   Stand  bnck — vou  voung  fool. 
Valdez!     Hold  'im  off  1 


NORTON:  But— Cap'n  Wilson— can't 
ye  see  !  There's  a  reef — dead  ahead !  Ye're 
goin'  on  the  reef ! 

CAPT.  W. :  When  I  signed  you  on— I 
thought  ye  were  seaman  enough  to  obey 
orders.    You  must  be  blind  in  the  bargain ! 

NORTON :  I  know  a  reef  when  I  see 
it!    It's  the  low  coral  o'  the  Trijo  Islands! 

CAPT.  W. :   You're  going  daft ! 

NORTON:  It's  not  me  that's  goin'  daft 
— it's  you !  Goin'  daft  for  the  smell  o' 
money!  Are  ye  tryin'  to  wreck  us  a  pur- 
pose? 

CAPT.  W.:    Who  says  I  am? 

NORTON:  I  say  it !  .  .  .  Foulin'  yer 
own  ship!  Ye  ought  to  be  hung — ye  low- 
bellied  beach  rat!  Port  the  wheel,  I  tell 
ye! 

CAPT.  W. :    Take  your  hand  off! 

A   DULL  WHACK 
Perhaps  that'll  keep  ye  quiet!    I  see  the 
reef — and  I  know  what  I'm  doing  ! 
BELL  JINGLES  IX  PILOT-HOUSE 
FOR  HALF  SPEED 
Rout   all   hands   on   deck,    Valdez!     Call 
the  engine  crew   up!    (let   up  out  of   there 
you — and    swing    out    the   boats — it    you're 
learned    how!     Put    passengers    and    crew 
aboard ! 

NORTON:  I  hope  ye  drown  for  this 
business,  Cap'n  Wilson,  or  a  curse  strikes 
ye  ! 

CAPT.    W.  :     (In   a    roar.)     Hold   your 
tongue!     You'll  all   drown   il   you  don: 
•  :t   your  boats  in  a  hurry  ! 

('EXCITED  VOICES  IX  DISTAW 

(ANOTHER  TIXLE  OF  BELL) 

(SUDDEN  CRUNCHING  SOUND- 
AS  BOAT  HITS  REEF) 

(ESCAPING  STEAM) 
i  YELLS  AXD  CRIES  OF  PASSEN- 
GERS)  Lost  im   risina  sound  of— (WIND 
AND  WAVES)  fade  out. 

FERRYBOAT  NOISES 
(Continued  on  page  11*) 
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(Official  Wave  Lengths 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

199.9     1,500        100  KDB  Santa   Barbara,   Calif. 

100  KGFI  Corpus  Christi,   Texas 

SO  KGHX    Richmond,    Tex. 

100  KGK.B    Brownwood,    Texas 

100  KPJM    Prescott,    Ariz. 

100  KUJ   Long  View.   Wash. 

IS  KVEP  Portland,  Ore. 

100  KWTC  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  WCLB  Long  Beach,   N.   Y. 

50  WKBZ    Ludingtcn,    Mich. 

100  WLBX   Long    Island    City,    N.   Y. 

100  WLOE    Boston,    Mass. 

100  WMBA   Newport.    R.    I. 

100  WMBJ  Wilkinsburg.   Pa. 

100  WMBQ    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

50  WMES  Boston,  Mass. 

100  WMPC    Lapeer,    Mich. 

50  WNBF    Binghamton.     N.    Y. 

100  WOPI.   Bristol.   Tenn. 

100  WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (day) 

250  WPEN     Philadelphia,   Pa.   (night) 

10  WRBJ    Hattiesburg,    Miss, 

100  WWRL    Woodside.    N.    Y. 

201.6     1.490     5.000  WTNT  Nashville.  Tenn. 

5,000  WLAC    Nashville,    Tenn. 

1,000  WFBL    Syracuse,    N.   Y. 

10,000  KPWF  Westminster.   Calif. 

202.1     1,480     5,000  WCKY   Covineton.   Ky. 

202.6     1,480     5,000  WJAZ  Mt.  Prospect,   111. 

5,000  WORD    Batavia.    111. 

5,000  WSOA  Deerfield,  111. 


204 


1,470  5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

205.4  1.460  10,000 
10.000 

206.8  1,450  500 
1.000 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 

250 
250 
500 
1,000 
500 
500 
250 
500 


208.2  1,440 


209.7  1,430 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

211.1  1,420  100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
250 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

50 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

s 

75 

30 

10 

100 

100 

10 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

100 

50 

100-250 

250 

100 

100 

10 

60 

50 


212.6  1,410 


214.2  1.400 


500 
1,000 
250 
500 
500 

500 
250 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

1,000 
500 

1.000 
500 

1,000 

1,000 
500 

217.3  1,380    500 

500 

1,000 

200 

?18.8  1,370  250 
100 


215.7     1,390 


KFJF    Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 
KGA  Spokane,    Wash. 
WKBW   Amherst,    N.   Y. 

KSTP  Westcott,  Minn. 
WJSV  Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

WFJC   Akron,    Ohio 
KTBS  Shreveport,  La. 
WBMS  Fort  Lee.  N.  J. 
WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 
WIBS  Elizabeth.   N.  J. 
WKBO   Jersey   City.    N.   J. 
WNJ  Newark.  N.  J. 
WSAR   Fall  River,  Mass. 
WTFI  Toccoa,  Ga. 

KLS  Oakland,   Calif. 
WCBA  Allentown,    Pa. 
WHEC   Rochester.    N.   Y. 
WMBD    Peoria    Hgts.,    111.    (day) 
WMBD  Peoria  Hgts.,   111.   (night) 
WNRC    Greensboro,    N.    C. 
WSAN   Allentown.    Pa. 
WTAD  Quincy,  111. 

WABK   Harrisburg,    Pa. 
WBRL    TUton,    N.    H. 
WCAH  Columbus,  Ohio 
WGBC    Memphis,   Tenn. 
WHP  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WNBR    Memphis,    Tenn. 

KFIF  Portland,   Ore. 
KFIZ  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
KFQU    Holy   City.    Calif. 
KFQW  Seattle,  Wash. 
KFXD   Jerome,    Idaho 
KFYO  AbUene,  Texas    (day) 
KFYO    Abilene,    Texas    (night) 
KFXY  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
KGCN  Concordia,  Kan. 
KGFF    Alva.    Okla. 
KGFJ    Los  Angeles,    Calif. 
KGGC  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
KGHD    Missoula,    Mont. 
KGIW    Trinidad,    Colo. 
KGKX   Sandpoint.   Idaho 
KGIX  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
KGTT   San   Francisco,    Calif. 
KICK   Red  Oak,   Iowa 
KORE    Eugene,    Ore. 
KTAP    San    Antonio,    Texas 
KTUE    Houston,    Texas 
KXRO    Aberdeen,    Wash. 
WEDH   Erie,  Pa. 
WHDL  Tupper  Lake.   N.   Y. 
WHIS   Bluefield,   W.   Va. 
WHFC  Chicago,  111. 
WHPP    New    York.    N.    Y. 
W1AS    Ottumwa.    Iowa 
WIBR   Steubenvllle.    Ohio 
WILM    Wilmington,    Del. 
WKBI     Chicago,  111. 
WKBP    Battle   Creek.    Mich. 
WLBF   Kansas  City,    Kan. 
WLBH  Farmingdale.   N.  Y. 
WLEY  Lexington,  Mass. 
WMBC  Detroit.  Mich,    (day) 
WMBC  Detroit,  Mich,     (night) 
WMBH    Joplin,    Mo. 
WMRJ   Jamaica.    N.  Y. 
WQBZ    Weirton,    W.    Va. 
WTBO    Cumberland,    Md. 

KFLV  Rockford.  111. 
KGRS    Amarillo,    Texas 
WDAG    Amarillo,   Texas 
WHBL    Sheboygan,    Wis. 
WBCM  Bay  City.   Mich. 

KOCW  Chickasha,   Okla.    (day) 
KOCW    Chickasha.    Okla.    (night) 
KWSC   Pullman,   Wash,     (day) 
KWSC  Pullman,  Wash,     (night) 
WBBC   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
WCGU    Coney    Island.    N.    Y. 
WCMA  Culver,  Ind. 
WKBF    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
WLTH    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
WSDA  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
WSGH   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

KLRA  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KOY  Phoenix.   Ariz. 
KUAO  Fayetteville.  Ark. 
KWSC  Pullman.  Wash.    0/2   time) 
WDGY    Minneapolis.    Minn. 
WHK    Cleveland.    Ohio 
WOKO  Poughkeepsle,    N.   Y. 

KQV    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
KSO  Clarlnda,    Iowa 
WKBH    LaCrosse.    Wis. 
WSMK  Dayton.  Ohio 
KCRC    Enid.   Okla.    (day) 
KCRC   Enid,  Okla.    (night) 


Kilo- 
Meters  cycles  Watts 
218.8     1,370  50 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

IS 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
200 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
500 
100 
100 
100 
1,000 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
500 

50 


Call 
Signal  Location 

KFBL    Everett.    Wash. 
KFEC  Portland,   Ore. 
KFJI   Astoria,  Ore. 
KFJM    Grand   Forks.    N.    D. 
KFJZ  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
KFLX    Galveston,    Texas 
KFUR   Ogden,    Utah 
KGAR  Tucson.  Ariz. 
KGBX    St.    Joseph,    Mo. 
KGCB    Enid,    Okla. 
KGCI  San  Antonio,   Texas 
KGDA  Dell  Rapids.  S.  D. 
KGER    Long    Beach,    Calif. 
KGFG   Oklahoma   City.   Okla. 
KGFL    Raton,    N.    M. 
KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
KGKL    San   Angelo,    Texas 
KCRC    San   Antonio.    Texas 
KIT   Yakima.    Wash. 
KLO  Ogden,   Utah   (night) 
KLO  Ogden,  Utah   (day) 
KOH    Reno,    Nev. 
KOOS  Marshfield.  Ore. 
KRE   Berkeley.    Calif. 
KVL  Seattle.  Wash. 
KWKC    Kansas    City.    Mo. 
KZM    Hayward,   Calif. 
WBBL    Richmond.    Va. 
WCBM    Baltimore.   Md. 
WEHC    Emory.   Va. 
WELK  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WFBJ    Collegeville.    Minn. 
WGL  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
WHBD   Bellefontaine.   Ohio 
WHBQ    Memphis,    Tenn. 
WHDF  Calumet.   Mich. 
WHDH   Calumet,   Mich. 
WIBM    Jackson.    Mich. 
WJBK    Ypsilanti.    Mich. 
WJBO   New  Orleans,   La. 
WMBO   Auburn.    N.   Y. 
WMBR  Tampa,  Fla. 
WPOE  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 
WRAK   Erie,    Pa. 
WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
WRJN   Racine,    Wis. 
WSSH,  Boston,  Mass. 
WSVS    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

232.4     1,290     1,000  KDYL   Salt    Lake    City.    Utah 

1,000  KFUL  Galveston.  Texas   (day) 

500  KFUL   Galveston.   Texas    (night) 

SO  KLCN    Blytheville.    Ark. 

1,000  KTSA    San    Antonio,    Texas 

1,000  WJAS   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

50  WNBZ  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


234.2     1,280 


500 

500 

1,000 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 


236.1  1,270  1,000 
50 
1,000 
1,000 
100 
500 
250 
500 
500 


238 


1,260     1,000 

100 

500 

500 

500 

239.9     1,250     1,000 

1,000 

2.000 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

500 

1,000 

1,000 


WCAM   Camden.   N.   J. 
WCAP   Asbury    Park.    N.   J. 
WDAY   Fargo,    N.   D. 
WDOD   Chattanooga,   Tenn.    (day) 
WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (night) 
WEBC    Superior,    Wis. 
WOAX    Trenton.    N.    J. 
WRR  Dallas.  Texas 


KFUM  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
KGCA   Decorah,    Iowa 
KOL   SeattU..   Wash. 
KTW    Seattle.    Wash. 
KWLC  Decorah.   Iowa 
WASH   Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
WFBR    Baltimore,  Md. 
WEAI    Ithaca,    N.    Y. 
WOOD    Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 

KOIL    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa 
KRGV  Harlington,  Texas. 
KWWG    Brownsville.    Texas 
WLBW   Oil  City.   Pa. 
WTOC  Savannah,  Ga. 
KIDO  Boise,  Idaho 
KFMX    Northfield.    Minn. 
KFOX    Long    Beach.   Calif. 
KXL    Portland,    Ore. 
WAAM   Newark.    N.   J.    (night) 
WAAM  Newark,   N.  J.    (day) 
WCAL   Northfield.    Minn. 
WDSU  New  Orleans,  La. 
WGCP  Newark,   N.   J. 
WLB     Minneapolis.   Minn. 
WODA    Newark.    N.    J. 
WRHM    Fridley.    Minn. 


220.4     1,360        500  KFBB  Great  Falls.    Mont. 

250  KGB    San   Diego,    Calif. 

250  KGIR   Butte,   Mont. 

500  WGES   Chicago 

500  WJKS   Gary.    Ind. 

500  WLEX   Lexington,   Mass. 

500  WMAF    South    Dartmouth,    Mass. 

300  WQBC     Utica.     Miss. 

222.1     1.350     1,000  KWK   St.   Louis.    Mo. 

250  WBNY   New   York.    N.   Y. 

250  WCDA   New    York.   N.  Y. 

250  WKBQ   New   York.   N.   Y. 

250  WMSG   New  York,    N.   Y. 

223.7     1,340  50  KFPW   Siloam   Springs.    Ark. 

500  KFPY  Spokane,  Wash. 

500  KMO    Tacoma,    Wash. 

500  WSPD   Toledo.   Ohio 

225.4     1,330     1,000  KSCJ   Sioux   City,    Iowa 

500  WCAC   Storrs,   Conn. 

500  WDRC    New   Haven.   Conn. 

500  WSAI   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

1,000  WTAQ  Eau  Claire.   Wis. 

227.1     1,320        250  KGHF  Pueblo.   Colo. 

250  KID   Idaho  Falls.   Idaho 

250  KGIQ  Twin  Falls.   Idaho 

1.000  WADC    Akron,    Ohio 

500  WSMB  New  Orleans,  La. 

228.9     1.310        100  KFBK    Sacramento,    Calif. 

100  KFGQ    Boone,    Iowa 

10  KFIU    Juneau.    Alaska 

100  KFJY  Fort   Dodge.   Iowa 

100  KFPL  Dublin,  Texas 

15  KFPM   Greenville.    Texas 

100  KFUP    Denver.    Colo. 

50  KFXJ  Edgewater.  Colo. 

100  KFXR  Okla.  City.  Okla. 

250  KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,     (day) 

100  KGCX  Wolf  Point.  Mont,     (night) 

100  KCEZ    Kalispell,    Mont. 

50  KGFW  Ravenna,   Neb. 

SO  KGHG    McCehee.    Ark. 

50  KMED   Medford.   Ore. 

50  KRMD   Shreveport.    La. 

100  KTSL   Shreveport.   La. 

100  KWCR    Cedar   Rapids.    Iowa 

75  KXRO  Aberdeen.    Wash. 

50  WAGM    Royal    Oak.    Mich. 

100  WBOW    Terre   Haute,    Ind. 

100  WBRE   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

100  WCLS    Joliet.    111. 

100  WDAH    El    Paso,    Texas 

200  WEBR   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

100  WEHS   Evanston.    III. 

100  WFBG    Altoona,    Pa. 

100  WFDF   Flint.   Mich. 

SO  WFKD    Frankford.    Pa. 

15  WGAL    Lancaster.    Pa. 

100  WGH  Newport   News.   Va. 

100  WHAT  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  WHBP   Johnstown.   Pa. 

100  WIBU    Poynette,    Wis. 

100  WJAC    Johnstown.    Pa. 

50  WJAK  Marion,  Ind. 

100  WKAV    Laconla.    N.    H. 

100  WKBB    Joliet.    111. 

10  WKBC    Birmingham.    Ala. 

50  WLBC    Muncie.    Ind. 

100  WMBL    Lakeland.    Fla. 

100  WNBH   New   Bedford,   Mass. 

50  WNBJ    Knoxville.    Tenn, 

150  WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.    (day) 

100  WOBT  Union  City.  Tenn.     (night) 

100  WOL    Washington.    D.    C. 

100  WRAW    Reading,    Pa. 

20  WRBI  Tifton.  Ga.   V/i  time) 

100  WRK    Hamilton.    Ohio 

100  WSAJ  Grove  City.  Pa. 

230.6     1,300     1,000  KFH  Wichita.   Kan. 

500  KFJR    Portland,    Ore. 

1,000  KGEF   Los   Angeles.    Calif. 

750  KTBI  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  KTBR    Portland,    Ore. 

1,000  WBBR    Rossville.    N.   Y. 

500  WEVD  Woodhaven,  N,  Y. 

1,000  WHAP    Carlstedt,    N.    J. 

500  WHAZ  Troy,   N.  Y. 

1,000  WIOD  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

1.000  WOQ  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


241.8     1.240     1,000  KSAT    Fort   Worth.   Texas 

750  WGHP    Fraser,    Mich. 

1,000  WJAD    Waco,    Texas 

243.8     1,230        100  KFIO    Spokane,    Wash. 

100  KFQD  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

500  KGGM     Albuquerque,   N.   M. 

1,000  WBIS  Boston.  Mass.   (day) 

1,000  WFBM    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

1.000  WNAC    Boston,    Mass.    (day) 

500  WNAC   Boston.   Mass.    (night) 

500  WPSC    State   College,    Pa. 

500  WSBT   South    Bend.    Ind. 


245.8     1,220     1,000 

500 

500 

1,000 


247.8     1,210 


247.8     1,210 


100 
250 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 

so 

100 

so 

100 
25 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 


KFKU    Lawrence,    Kan. 
WCAD  Canton.  N.  Y. 
WCAE    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
WREN    Lawrence.    Kan. 

KDLR  Devils  Lake.  N.  D. 
KFOR   Lincoln,   Neb. 
KFVS   Cape   Girardeau.    Mo. 
KGCR    Brookings.    S.   D. 
KPCB    Seattle.    Wash. 
KPQ  Seattle,   Wash. 
KWEA    Shreveport,    La. 
WBAX  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
WCBS    Springfield.    111. 
WCOH    Greenville.    N.   Y. 
WCRW  Chicago.  111. 
WDWF-WLSI  Providence.  R.  I. 
WEBQ  Harrisburg,  111. 

WEBE  Cambridge.  Ohio 
WEBQ  Harrisburg.   III.  . 
WEDC    Chicago.    III. 
WGBB    Freeport,    N.    Y. 
WGCM   Gulfport,    Miss. 
WHBF   Rock   Island,    N.   Y 
WHBU  Anderson.   Ind. 
WIBA    Madison.    Wis. 
WINR    Bayshore,    N.    Y. 
WJBI  Redbank.   N.   J. 
WJBU  Lewisburg.   Pa. 
WJBY   Gadsden,   Ala. 
WJW  Mansfield.  Ohio 
WLCI   Ithaca,    N.   Y. 
WLSI   Cranston,   R.   I. 
WMAN    Columbus.    Ohio 
WMBG    Richmond.    Va. 
WOCL  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
WOMT   Manitowoc,   Wis. 
WPAW    Pawtucket.    R.    I. 
WRBQ  Greenville,  Miss. 
WRBU   Gastonia,    N.    C. 
WSBC    Chicago.    111. 
WSIX    Springfield.    Tenn. 
WTAX    Streator,    111. 


249.9     1,200 


100  KFHA  Gunnison.  Colo. 

100  KFJB    Marshalltown,    Iowa 

15  KFKZ  Kirksville.  Mo. 

100  KFXM  San  Bernardino.   Calif. 

100  KFWF    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

100  KGCU    Mandan,    N.    D. 

50  KGDE    Fergus    Falls.   Minn. 

15  KGDY  Oldham.   S.  D. 

50  KGEK   Yuma.    Colo. 

100  KGEW   Fort   Morgan,   Colo. 

50  KGFK   Hallock.    Minn. 

100  KGHI  Little  Rock,   Ark. 

SO  KGY    Lacey.    Wash,    (day) 

10  KGY   Lacey.   Wash,    (night) 

100  KMJ    Fresno.    Calif. 

50  KPPC    Pasadena.    Calif. 

100  KSMR  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

100  KVOS    Bellingham.    Wash. 

100  KWG    Stockton.    Calif. 

100  KXO   El   Centro,  Calif. 

100  WABI  Bangor.  Maine 

100  WABZ    New  Orleans,   La. 

100  WBBW   Norfolk.  Va. 

75  WBBY   Charleston.    S.    C. 

100  WBBZ   Ponca  City,    Okla. 

100  WCAI    Rapid   City.   S.    D. 

100  WCAX    Burlington.    Vt. 

100  WCLO    Kenosha.    Wis. 

50  WFBC    Knoxville.    Tenn. 


105 


Kilo- 


Call 


Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

249.9     1.200  10  WHBC  Canton,  Ohio 

100  WHBY  West  De  Pere.  Wis. 

100  W1BX  Utica.  N.  Y. 

250  WIL  St.  Louis.  Mo.  (day) 

100  WIL  St.  Louis,  Mo.    (night) 

100  WJBC   LaSalle.    111. 

100  WJBL   Decatur.    111. 

30  WJBW   New  Orleans.   La. 

100  WORC    Webster.    Mass. 

100  WKJC    Lancaster.    Pa. 

30  WLAP  Okalona."  Ky. 

250  WLBG   Petersburg.    Va.    (day) 

100  WLBG   Petersburg,   Va.    (night) 

250  WMT  Waterloo,    Iowa    (day) 

100  WMT  Waterloo,  Iowa  (night) 

100  WNBO   Washington.   Pa. 

5  WNBW  Carbondale,   Pa. 

10  WNBX    Springfield.    Vt. 

100  WPRC    Harrisburg.    Pa. 

100  WRAF   La   Porte,    Ind. 

SO  WRBL   Columbus,    Ga. 

100  WWAE   Hammond.   Ind. 

252       1,190       500  WICC    Easton.   Conn. 

5,000  WOIA  San  Antonio,   Tex. 

254.1     1,180     5,000  KEX    Portland,    Ore. 

10.000  K.OB   State  College.   N.   M. 

500  WCBS  New  York  City 

500  WHDI   Minneapolis.  Minn. 

256.3    1,170    5.000  KTNT  Muscatine,  Iowa 

10,000  WCAU  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

258.5     1,160  10,000  WOWO  Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

5,000  WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

260.7     1,150     5,000  WHAM  Rochester,   N.   Y. 


263 


1,140     5,000     KVOO    Tulsa.    Okla. 

5,000    WAPI  Birmingham,  Ala. 


265.3     1,130    5,000  KSL  Salt  Lake  City.   Utah 

20.000  WJJD  Mooseheart.  111. 

1,000  WOV  New  York,  N.  Y. 

267.7  1.120        500  KFSG    Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

500  KMIC    Inglewood.    Calif. 

50  KRSC    Seattle,    Wash. 

500  KUT    Austin,    Texas 

500  WBAK    Harrisburg.    Pa. 

500  WCOA  Pensacola,   Fla. 

350  WDEL   Wilmington.    Del.    (day) 

250  WDEL  Wilmington,  Del.   (night) 

250  WHAD   Milwaukee.   Wis. 

250  WISN    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

500  WTAW   College   Station.    Texas. 

270.1     1.110    2,000  KSOO  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

5.000  WRVA  Richmond,  Va. 

272.6     1.100  50  KGDM  Stockton,  Calif. 

100  KJBS  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

5.000  WLWL   New  York.   N.  Y. 

5,000  WPG  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

275.1  1,090    5,000  KMOX  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

277.6     1,080  10,000  WBT  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5,000  WCBD   Zion,   111. 

5,000  WMBI  Chicago,  III. 

280.2  1.070        100  KJBS  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

300  WAAT  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

50  WCAZ  Carthage,  111. 

100  WDZ  Tuscola,   111. 

1,000  WEAR  Cleveland,  Ohio 

3,500  WTAM   Cleveland,   Ohio 

282.8  1,060        500  KWJJ  Portland.   Or*. 

10,000  WBAL  Baltimore.   Md. 

1,000  WJAG   Norfolk,   Neb. 

50.000  WTIC  Hartford.  Conn. 

285.S     1,050    5,000  KFKB   Milford.   Kan. 

50,000  KNX  Hollywood,  Calif. 

288.3  1,040  10,000  KRLD  Dallas.   Texas 

10,000  KTHS  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

1,000  WKAR   East  Lansing,   Mich. 

1,000  WKEN  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

293.9  1,020  10,000  KFKX  Chicago.  III. 

10.000  KYW  Chicago,    IU.    (day) 

5.000  KYW  Chicago,  111.    (night) 

500  KYWA   Chicago 

250  WRAX   Philadelphia 

296.9     1,010       500  KGCF  Richer.   Okla. 

500  KQW  San  Jose,  Calif. 

250  WHN  New  York.  N.  Y. 

500  WNAD  Norman.  Okla 

250  WPAP   New  York.   N.   Y. 

250  WQAQ   New  York.   N.   Y. 

250  WRNY  New   York.  N.  Y. 

299.8     1.000     1.000  KECA  Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

5,000  WHO  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

5,000  WOC   Davenport.   Iowa 


302.1 


305.9 
309.1 


990  15,000  WBZ   Springfield.    Mass. 

500  WBZA  Boston.  Mass. 

980  50.000  KDKA   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

970    5,000  KJR  Seattle,  Wash. 

950     1.000  KFWB   Los  Angeles.   CaUf. 

500  KGHL  Billings.  Mont. 

2,500  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (day) 

1.000  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (night) 

1.000  KPSN   Pasadena.  Calif 

500  WHB  Kansas  City    (night) 

500  WRC    Washington,    D.  C. 

940       250  KFEL  Denver.  Colo 

250  KFXF    Denver.    Colo. 

1,000  KGU  Honolulu.  T    H 

1,000  KOIN   Portland.   Ore." 

500  WCSH   Portland,    Me 

1,000  WFIW   Hopkinsvllle.'Ky. 

750  WHA  Madison.   Wis. 

930       500  KFWI  San  Francisco.  Calif 

1.000  KFWM  Oakland.   Calif. 

1.000  KGBZ   York.    Neb.    (day) 

500  KGBZ  York.   Neb.    (night) 

500  KMA    Shenandoah.    Iowa 

1,000  WBRC   Birmingham,   Ala. 

500  WDBJ  Roanoke.   Va. 

SO  WIBG  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts    Signal  Location 

325.9        920     1.000  KOMO    Seattle,    Wash. 

1,000  KPRC  Houston.  Texas 

500  WAAF  Chicago.  111. 

1,000  WWJ  Detroit,   Mich. 

333.1        900        500  KCBU    Ketchikan,    Ala. 

1,000  KHJ  Los  Angeles.  CaUf. 

250  KSEI   Pocatello,    Idaho 

750  WFBL   Syracuse.    N.    Y. 

1.000  WJAX    Jacksonville.    Fla. 

1.000  WKY  Oklahoma   City,    Okla. 

2,000  WLBL  Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

"50  WMAK   Martinsville.  N.  Y. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

361.2        830  12.500     KOA  Denver.  Colo. 

1.000    WHDH    Gloucester.    Mass. 

5.000     WRUF  Gainesville.  Fla. 


A  Real  Treat 
for  March 

T2EGINNING  next 
month  Radio  Digest 
is  planning  a  new  treat 
for  its  readers,  and  it's 
going  to  be  a  surprise. 
If  we  told  you  all  about 
it  now  it  would  spoil 
half  the  fun. 

One  of  the  out- 
standing writers  of 
fiction  in  this  country 
has  been  signed  up  to 
write  a  new  serial  story 
that  will  keep  you  on 
edge  and  coming  back 
for  more. 

In  the  March  issue — 
a  wonderful  new  serial 
story — a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  The  Gigolo 
Mystery.  Don't  miss  it! 
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KFNF   Shenandoah.    Iowa    (day) 
KFNF   Shenandoah,    Iowa    (night) 
KGJF   Little   Rock.   Ark. 
KUSD  Vermilion.   S.   D. 
WGST   Atlanta.    Ca. 
WJAR    Providence.    R.    I.    (day) 
WJAR   Providence.   R.   I.    (night) 
WMAZ    Macon.    Ca 
WMMN   Fairmont.   W.   Va.    (day) 
WMMN    Fairmont.   W.  Va.  (night) 
WILL    Urbana.    III.    (day) 
WILL  Urbana.   III.   (night) 

KFKA  Greeley.  Colo. 
KLX  Oakland.  Calif. 
KPOF  Denver.  Colo. 
WCOC  Meridian.  Miss. 
WGBI  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
WQAN   Scranton.    Pa. 

WENR   Chicago.    III. 
WLS  Chicago.  III. 

KFQZ  Hollywood.  Calif. 
WABC  New  York.  N.  Y. 
WBOQ  New  York.  N.  Y. 

KWKH  Shreveporl  la. 
WWL  New  Orleans.  La. 


365.6 
370.2 

374.8 

379.S 

384.4 


389.4 
394.5 

399.8 

405.2 

416.4 
422.3 

428.3 

440.9 

447.5 
454.3 

461.3 

468.5 


820  10,000  WHAS  Louisville.  Ky. 

810  10,000  WCCO  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

500  WPCH   New   York,  N.  Y. 

800  50,000  WBAP  Ft  Worth.  Texas 

50.000  WFAA  Dallas.   Texas 

790     7,500  KGO   Oakland,  Calif. 

50,000  WGY    Schenectady.    N.   Y. 

780        500  KELW  Burbank.   Calif. 

500  KTM  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

250  WBSO  Wellesiey  Hills,  Mass. 

500  WEAN  Providence,   R.   I.    (day) 

250  WEAN   Providence.   R.   I.    (night) 

1,000  WMC   Memphis,    Tenn.    (day) 

500  WMC   Memphis.  Tenn.    (night) 

500  WPOR  Norfolk.  Va. 

500  WTAR  Norfolk.  Va. 

770     5.000  KFAB   Lincoln.  Neb- 

25.000  WBBM-WJBI  Chicago.   111. 

760     1.000  KVI    Tacoma.    Wash. 

1.000  WEW   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

30,000  WJZ  New  York.  N.  Y. 

750     5,000  WJR  Detroit,  Mich. 

740     1.000 
1,000 


KMMJ  Clay  Center.   Neb. 
WSB  Atlanta.   Ga. 


720  25.000  WGN   Chicago.    111. 

710        500  KEJK    Beverly   Hals.    CaUf. 

250  KFVD  Culver  City.   CaUf. 

1.000  WHB  Kansas  City,  Mo.   (day) 

5.000  WOR  Newark.  N.  J. 

700  50,000  WLW  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


680     5.000 
1,000 


KPO  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
WPTF  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


670     5,000    WMAQ   Chicago.    111. 


660        500 
50,000 


WAAW  Omaha.   Neb. 
WEAF  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 


650     5,000     WSM   Nashville.   Tenn. 


640     5.000 
500 
3,500 

475.9  630  500 
500 
500 
250 
1,000 
500 

483.6        620     1.000 

500 

1,000 

1.000 

25,000 


KFI   Los  Anseles.   CaUf. 

WAIU  Columbus.  Ohio 

WOI  Ames,  Iowa   (day  unlimited) 

KFRU  Columbia.  Mo. 
WGBF  Evansville.   Ind. 
WMAL  Washington.   D.  C.    (day) 
WMAL  Washington,  D.  C.  (night) 
WOS  Jefferson  City.   Mo.    (day) 
WOS  Jefferson  City.  Mo.   (night) 

KGW  Portland.  Ore. 
KREP    Phoenix.    Ariz. 
WDAE   Tampa.   Fla. 
WDBO    Orlando,    Fla. 
WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater.  Fla. 
(day) 

1.000     WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater.  Fla. 
(night) 
500     WJAY   Cleveland.    Ohio 
500     WLBZ  Bangor.   Me.    (day) 
250     WLBZ   Bangor.    Me.    (night) 
2,500     WTMJ  Milwaukee.  Wis   (day) 
1.000     WTMJ  Milwaukee.  Wis.   (night) 

610     1,000  KFRC  San  Francisco,   CaUf. 

1,000  WDAF  Kansas  City.   Mo. 

500  WFAN  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

500  WIP   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

600     1,000  KFSD  San  Diego.  CaUf. 

250  WCAC  Storrs,  Conn. 

250  WCAO  Baltimore.  Md. 

350  WEBW    Beloit,    Wis. 

500  WMT  Waterloo,  Iowa 

500  WOAN   Lawrenceburg,   Tenn. 

1,000  WREC  Memphis.  Term,   (day) 

500  WREC  Memphis,  Tenn.    (night) 

500  WSUI  Iowa  City.  Iowa 

590     1,000  KHQ   Spokane,   Wash. 

500  WCAJ    Lincoln,    Neb. 

1.000  WEEI   Boston.   Mass. 

1,000  WEMC    Berrien   Springs.    Mich. 

1,000  WOW     Omaha,   Neb. 

1.000  KSAC  Manhattan.  Kan.  (day) 

500  KSAC  Manhattan.  Kan.  (night) 

580        200  KGFX   Pierre.    S.    D. 

1,000  WIBW  Topeka.  Kan.  (day) 

500  WIBW  Topeka.  Kan.  (night) 

500  WKAQ  San  Juan.   P.   R. 

250  WOBU    Charleston.    W.    Va. 

250  WSAZ  Huntington.    W.   Va. 

250  WTAG   Worcester.    Mass. 

570        500  KCKO  Wichita   Falls.   Tex.    (day) 

250  KCKO  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.   (night) 

500  KMTR    Hollywood.    Calif. 

S00  KUOM    Missoula.    Mont. 

500  KXA  Seattle.   Wash. 

750  WEAO  Columbus.   Ohio 

500  WKBN  Youngstown.   Ohio 

1.000  WNAX   Yankton.  S.   D. 

250  WMAC   Cazcnovia.    N.   Y. 

500  WMCA   New    York.    N.  Y. 

500  WNYC    New   York.    N.    Y. 

2S0  WSYR   Syracuse.   N.  Y. 

1.000  WWNC  Ashcville.  N.  C. 

560        500  KFDM    Beaumont.   Texas 

2.S00  KFEG   St.    Joseph.    Mo. 

1.000  KLZ   Dupont.   Colo. 

1.000  KTAB   Oakland.   Calif. 

500  WFI    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

S.000  WIBO  Chicago,  IU. 

500  WLIT    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

2.000  WNOX  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.   (day) 

1.000  WNOX  Knoxville.  Tenn.   (night) 

500  WPCC  Chicago.  111. 

1.000  WQAM  Miami.  Fla. 

SS0     1.000  KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  (day) 

S00  KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  (nlcht) 

500  KFJM  Crand  Forks,  N.   n. 

1.000  KFUO    St.    Louis.    Mo.    (day) 

500  KFUO   St.    Louis.    Mo.    inicht) 

500  KFYR  Bismarck.  N.  D. 

1.000  KOAC  CorvalUs.  Ore. 

500  KSD  St.    Louis.   Mo. 

1.000  WCR    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 

500  WKRC   Cincinnati.   Ohio 
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WEMC,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.   508.2m-590kc.    1000 
watts.      Emanuel    Missionary     College.      An- 
nouncer, John  E.  Fetzer,  Willard  Shadel.    Slo- 
gan,     ''The      Radio      Lighthouse."       Central. 
Founded  April  1,  1923. 
WENR,   Chicago,   III.    344.6m-870kc.     50000   watts. 
Great   Lakes   Broadcasting  Co.     Slogan,   "The 
Voice   of   Service."     Central. 
WEVD,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.   230.6m-1300kc.    500 
watts.    Debs  Memorial  Radio  Fund.    Eastern. 
Founded  Oct.  1,  1927. 
WEW,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    394.5m-760kc.    1000  watts. 
6  am -6  pm.    St.  Louis  Universitj'.    Announcer, 
Geo.  Rueppel.    Founded  April  26,  1921.    Central. 
WFAA,  Dallas,  Texas.   374.8m-800kc.   50,000  watts. 
Dallas  News  and  Dallas  Journal.    Adams  Col- 
houn.    Slogan,  "Working  for  All  Alike."    Cen- 
tral.   Founded  June  26,  1922. 
WFAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   491.5m-610kc.    500  watts. 
Keystone    Broadcasting    Co.     Hotel    Lorraine. 
Max  C.  Freedman,  Chief  Announcer.    Eastern. 
WFBC,  Knoxville,  Tenn.   249.9m-1200kc.    50  watts. 
First  Baptist  Church.    Central.    Founded  1924. 
WFBG,   Altoona,   Pa.     228.9m-1310kc.     100   watts. 
The   Wm.   F.   Gable   Co.    Announcer,   Roy   F. 
Thompson.    Slogan,  "The  Original  Gateway  to 
the  West."    Eastern.    Founded  Aug.  28,  1924. 
WFBJ,     Collegeville,    Minn.      218.8m-1370kc.      100 
watts.      St.     John's    University.      Announcer, 
Hilary  Doerfier.    Slogan,  "In  the  Heart  of  the 
Landscape  Paradise."    Central.    Founded  Oc- 
tober, 1924. 
WFBL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   333.1m-900kc.    750  watts. 
Onondaga    Company.     Announcer,    Charles   F. 
Phillips.    Eastern.   Opened  Nov.  19,  1924. 
WFBM,   Indianapolis,   Ind.    (tr.   at   Perry   Town- 
ship).   243.8m- 1230kc.    1000  watts.    Indianapolis 
Power  and  Light  Company.    Announcer,  John 
Tribby.    Slogan,  "The  Crossroads  of  America." 
Central. 
WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md.   236.2m-1270kc.   250  watts. 
Baltimore  Radio  Show,  Inc.    Announcer,  S.  R. 
Kennard.    Founded  Oct.  1,  1924. 
WFDF,    Flint,    Mich.     228.9m-1310kc.     100   watts. 
Frank   D.   Fallain.    Announcer,   Fred  L.   Mc- 
Kitrick,  Mark  Garner. 
WFI,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    535.4m-560kc.    500  watts. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier.   Announcer,  John  Van- 
dersloot.    Eastern.    Founded  March  18,  1922. 
WFIW,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  319m-940kc.    1000  watts. 
Acme   Mills,   Inc.     Announcer,    D.    E.    "Plug" 
Kendrick.    Central.    Founded  Febr.  12,  1927. 
WFJC,   Akron,    Ohio.     206.8m-1450kc.     500    watts. 

W.  F.  Jones  Broadcasting,  Inc.    Eastern. 
WFKD,  Frankford,  Pa.    228.9m-1310kc.    50  watts. 

Foulkrod  Radio  Eng.  Co.    Eastern. 
WFLA-WSUN,   Clearwater,   Fla.       483.6m  -620kc. 
1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day.    Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Announcer,  Walter  Tison.  Founded 
Dec.  25,  1925.    Eastern. 
WGAL,  Lancaster,  Pa.    228.9m-1310kc.    15  watts. 
Lancaster    Elec.    Supply    &    Construction    Co. 
Announcers,  J.  E.  Mathiot,  Luther  J.  Mathiot. 
Slogan,     "World's     Gardens     at     Lancaster." 
Eastern. 
WGBB,  Freeport,  N.  Y.   247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Harry    H.    Carman.     Eastern.     Founded    Dec. 
13,  1924. 
WGBC,  Memphis,  Tenn.   209.7m- 1430kc.    500  watts. 
First     Baptist     Church.      Announcer,     A.     L. 
Cowles.    Central.    Opened  1925. 
WGBF,  Evansville,  Ind.    475.9m-630kc.    500  watts. 
Evansville  on  the  Air,  Inc.    Announcer,  Martin 
Hansen.    Curtis-Mushlitz,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Central.     Founded  October,  1923. 
WGBI,    Scranton,    Pa.     340.7m-880kc.     250   watts. 

Scranton   Broadcasters,   Inc.     Eastern. 
WGBS,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Astoria.)    254.1m- 
1180kc.    500  watts.    General  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem.     Dailey    Paskman,    President.      Eastern. 
Founded  Oct.  26,  1924. 
WGCM,  Gulfport,  Miss.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
Frank    L.    Kroulik,    Business    Mgr.    and    An- 
nouncer, Great  Southern  Land  Co. 
Music  Co. 
WGCP,  Newark,  N.  J.    239.9m-1250kc.    250  watts. 
Paramount    Broadcasting    &   Artists     Service, 
Inc.       Announcer,     Irving    Porter.       Eastern. 
Founded  March,  1922. 
WGES,    Chicago,    111.     220.4m-1360kc.     500    watts. 
Oak    Leaves    Broadcasting    Station,    Inc. 
Announcers,    Harlow    Wilcox,    Geo.    Keicher. 
Founded  August,   1920.    Central. 
WGH,    Newport    News,    Va.     228.9m-1310kc.     100 
watts.    Virginia  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Hamp- 
ton    Roads     Broadcasting     Corp.,     Inc.       An- 
nouncers,   E.    Ellsworth    Bishop,    G.    Douglas 
Evans,  Malvern  Lee  Powell.    Slogan,  "World's 
Greatest  Harbor." 
WGHP,  Detroit,  Mich.    241-8m-1240kc.    750  watts. 
American    Broadcasting    Corp.    of    Ohio.     An- 
nouncers,  E.   G.   Smith,   Jack   Bundy,   Stanley 
Swales,       Betty-Jane       Lamborn.        Eastern. 
Founded  Oct.  19,  1925. 
WGL,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    218.8m-1370kc.    100  watts. 
Allen-Wayne  Co.    Fred  C.  Zieg.    Slogan,  "The 
Home   Sweet   Home    Station."     Founded   1924. 
Central. 
WGN,  Chicago,  I1L   (tr.  at   Elgin).    416.4m-720kc. 
25000    watts.     Chicago    Tribune.     Announcers. 
Quin   Ryan,   Pat   Barnes,   Russ   Russell,   John 
Stamford,  Robt.  Elson.    Central. 
WGR,   Buffalo.   N.  Y.    545.1m-550kc.     1000  watts. 
W.  G.  R-,  Inc.    Announcers,  Bradley  T.  Yaw, 
Lowell  MacMillan.  Roger  Baker,  E.  F.  Horn- 
ing.    Eastern.     Founded  May  21,  1922. 


WGST,  Atlanta,  Ga.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  day, 
250  watts  night.  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Announcer,  J.  O.  Turner.  Slogan,  "The 
Southern  Technical  School  With  a  National 
Reputation."    Central.    Founded  January,  1924. 

WGY,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.  379.5m-790kc.  50000 
watts.  General  Electric  Company.  Announcer, 
A.  O.  Coggeshall.  Slogan,  'Good  Evening  to 
You  All."    Founded  1922. 

WHA,  Madison,  Wis.  319-940.  750  watts.  Univ. 
of  Wis.    Central.    Founded  1920. 

WHAD,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts. 
Marquette  University.  Cy  Foster,  Dick  Ma- 
caulay.    Central.    Founded  Oct.,  1921. 

WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  260.7m-1150kc.  5000 
watts.  Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co.  An- 
nouncers, F.  H.  Warren,  Ben  Weaver,  W. 
Fay,  L.  C.  Stark,  Frank  Kelly,  Clyde  Morse. 
Slogan,  "This  Is  Rochester — Where  Quality 
Dominates."    Eastern.    Founded  July  11,  1922. 

WHAP,  New  York,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000 
watts.  Defenders  of  Truth  Society,  Inc.  An- 
nouncer, Franklin  Ford.  Eastern.  Founded 
May,  1925. 

WHAS,  Louisville,  Ky.  365.6m-820kc.  10000  watts. 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co. 
Founded   July,   1922.     Central. 

WHAZ,  Troy,  N.  Y.  230.6m-1300kc.  500  watts. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.  Announcer, 
Rutherford  Hayner.  Slogan,  "Transcontin- 
ental and  International  Broadcasting  Station 
Located  at  the  Oldest  College  of  Science  and 
Engineering  in  America."  Club,  R.  P.  I. 
students.    Founded  June  22.    Eastern. 

WHB,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  422.3m-710kc  day  and 
315.6m-950kc  night.  500  watts.  Sweeney  Auto 
&  Electrical  School.  Announcer,  John  T. 
Schilling.  Slogan,  "Heart  of  America."  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  April  1922. 

WHBC,  Canton,  Ohio.  249.9m-1200kc.  10  watts. 
St.  John's  Catholic  Church.  (Sundays.)  Slogan, 
"Ignorance  Is  Our  Greatest  Foe."  Central. 
Founded   Feb.,  1925. 

WHBD,  Mt.  Orab,  Ohio.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
F.  P.  Moler.  Eastern.  Founded  February, 
1925. 

WHBF,  Rock  Island,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Beardsley  Specialty  Co.  Announcer,  C.  L. 
Beardsley.  Slogan,  "Where  Historic  Black- 
hawk  Fought."  Centralr  Founded  February, 
1925. 

WHBL,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  212.6m- 1410kc.  500 
watts,  6  am-6  pm.  Press  Pub.  Co.  and  C.  L. 
Carrell.    Founded  1925. 

WHBQ,  Memphis,  Tenn.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.  Broadcasting  Station  WHBQ,  Inc. 
Founded  March,  1925. 

WHBU,  Anderson,  Ind.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Citizen's  Bank.  Announcer,  A.  L.  McKee. 
Slogan,  "Radio  Voice  of  Anderson." 

WHBY,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  249.9m- 1200kc.  100 
watts.  St.  Norbert's  College.  Central.  Founded 
Jan.,  1925. 

WHDF,  Calumet,  Mich.  218.8m-1370kc— 100  watts. 
Upper  Michigan  Broadcasting  Company. 

WHDH,  Gloucester,  Mass.  361.2m-830kc.  1000 
watts.    Matheson  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 

WHDI,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  245.1m-1180kc.  500 
watts.  Wm.  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  In- 
stitute. Announcers,  M.  R.  Bass,  A.  P.  Up- 
ton, G.  W.  Haverty.  Slogan,  "Northwest 
Leading  Trade  School."  Central.  Founded 
May  22,  1922. 

WHDL,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10 
watts  day  only. 

WHEC,     Rochester,    N.    Y.      208.2m-1440kc.      500 

watts.   6  am-6  pm.  Hickson  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Slogan,   "The  All  Day  Broadcasting  Station." 

Eastern.    Founded   Tanuary,  1924. 

WHFC,    Cicero,    111.     211.1m-1420kc.      1000    watts. 

Triangle  Broadcasters.    Central. 
WHIS,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Daily  Telegraph  Prtg..  Co. 

WHK,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  215.7m -1390kc.  1000  watts. 
Radio  Air  Service  Corp.  Slogan,  "Cleveland's 
Pioneer  Broadcasting  Station."  Eastern. 
Founded  1921. 

WHN,  New  York,  N.  Y.   296.9m-1010kc.   250  watts. 
Marcus  -Loew   Booking  Agency.     Announcers, 
Perry   Charles,   George   Nobbs.     Slogan,    "The 
Voice   of   the   Great    White   Way."     Eastern. 
Founded  March,  1922. 
WHO,    Des    Moines,    Iowa.     299.8m-1000kc.     5000 
watts.    Bankers  Life  Co.    Announcers,  Bobbie 
Griffin,    Connie    Ahearn,    Edward    Breen,    Jr. 
Central.    Founded  1924. 
WHP,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    209.7m-1430kc.    500  watts. 
Penna.    Broadcasting   Co.     Announcer,    W.    S. 
McCachren.     Slogan,   "Radio  Voice  of  Central 
Penna."    Eastern.     Founded  March  1,   1924. 
WIAS,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.    211.1m-1420kc.    100  watts. 
Poling    Electric    Co.     Announcer,    Thomas    J. 
Doonan.    Central.    Founded  June  12,  1922. 
WIBA,   Madison,  Wis.    247.8m-1210kc.    100  watts. 
The  Capital  Times  Station.    Announcer,  Ken- 
neth F.  Schmitt.    Slogan,  "Four  Lakes  City." 
Central.    Founded  June,  1294. 
WIBG,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.    322.4m-930kc.    50  watts. 
St.   Paul's   Protestant   Episcopal  church.     An- 
nouncer,    W.     Le     Roy     Anspach.      Eastern. 
Founded  1925. 
WIBM,  Jackson,  Mich.    218.8m-1370kc.    100  watts. 

C.   L.  Carrell.     (Portable.) 
WIBO.  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Des  Plaines).    535.4m- 
560kc.     1500  watts  day,  1000  watts  night.     Chi- 
cago    Evening     American,     Nelson     Brothers 


Bond  and  Mtg.  Co.  Announcers,  Walter 
Preston,  "Stu"  Dawson.  Central.  Founded 
May  20,  1925. 

WIBR,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  211.1m-1420kc.  50 
watts.  George  W.  Robinson.  Founded  Janu- 
ary, 1924.    Eastern. 

WIBS,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  206.8m -1450kc.  250 
watts.  New  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corp.  An- 
nouncers, Capt.  H.  J.  Lepper,  J.  H.  Lepper. 
Founded  June,   1925. 

WIBU,  Poynette,  Wis.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Wm.  C.  Forrest.  Central.  Founded  July  10, 
1925. 

WIBW,  Topeka,  Kan.  516.9m-580kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  day.  Topeka  Broadcasting  Assn., 
Inc.  Announcer,  Joe  Nickell.  Central.  Founded 
1926. 

WIBX,  Utica,  N.  Y.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts 
night,  300  day.  WIBX,  Inc.  Eastern.  Founded 
1923. 

WICC,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  252m-1190kc.  500  watts. 
The  Bridgeport  Broadcasting  Station,  Inc. 
Announcers,  Edw.  W.  Hall,  Art  Withslandly, 
Walter  Ryan,  Leonard  Andrews,  Joseph  An- 
drews, Judson  La  Hay.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
That  Serves."   Eastern.   Founded  Aug.  3,  1925. 

WIL,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  250  watts 
day,  100  watts  night.  Missouri  Broadcasting 
Corp.  Announcers,  "Bill"  Ellsworth,  L.  A. 
Benson,  C.  W.  Benson.  Central.  Founded 
September,  1922. 

WILL,  Urbana,  111.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  day- 
time, 250  watts  night.  University  of  Illinois. 
Announcer,  J.  C.  Bayles.  Central.  Founded 
1922. 

WILM,  Wamington,  Del.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.    Delaware  Broadcasting  Co. 

WIOD,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  230.6m-1300kc.  1000 
watts.  Isle  of  Dreams  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Jesse  H.  Jay.  Slogan,  "Wonderful 
Isle  of  Dreams." 

WIP,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  491.5m-610kc.  500  watts. 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.  Announcer,  E.  A.  Davies. 
Slogan,  "Watch  Its  Progress."  Eastern. 
Founded  November,  1921. 

WISN,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  267.7m-1120kc.  250  watts. 
Evening  Wisconsin  Co.  Managed  by  Wiscon- 
sin News.    Central.    Founded  Sept.  21,  1922. 

WJAC,  Johnstown,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Johnstown  Automobile  Co.  Announcer,  J.  C. 
Tully.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Friendly 
City."    Eastern. 

WJAD,  Waco,  Texas.  241.8m-1240kc.  1000  watts. 
Frank  P.  Jackson.  Central.  Founded  July  22, 
1922. 

WJAG,  Norfolk,  Nebr.  282.8ml060kc.  1000  watts. 
Norfolk  Daily  News.  Announcer,  Karl  Stefan. 
Slogan,  "The  World's  Greatest  Country  Daily 
and  Home  of  Printer's  Devil."  Central. 
Founded  1922. 

WJAK,  Marion,  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
Marion  Broadcast  Co.  Arthur  Curran.  Cen- 
tral.    Founded  September,   1921. 

WJAR,  Providence,  R.  I.  336.9m-890kc.  400  watts 
day,  250  watts  night.  The  Outlet  Co.  An- 
nouncers, John  J.  Boyle,  David  L.  Stackhouse, 
Howard  G.  Sawyer.  Slogan,  "The  Southern 
Gateway  of  New  England."  Eastern.  Founded 
Sept.  6,  1922. 

WJAS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  232.4m-  1290kc.  1000  watts. 
Pittsburgh  Radio  Supply  House.  Announcers, 
Howard  Clark,  Francis  Owen,  Jim  Hughes. 
Founded  Aug.  4,  1922. 

WJAX,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  333.1m-900kc.  1000 
watts.  City  of  Jacksonville.  Eastern.  Founded 
Nov.  26,  1925. 

WJAY,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  483.6m-620kc.  500  watts. 
Cleveland  Radio  Broadcasting  Corp.  An- 
nouncer, Joe  O'Toole.  Eastern.  Founded  Jan. 
7,  1927. 

WJAZ,  Mt.  Prospect,  III  202.6m-1480kc.  5000 
watts.  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  Announcer,  George 
G.  Smith.    Founded  1922.    Central. 

WJBC,  La  Salle,  111.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Hummer  Furniture  Co.  Announcer,  Loyal 
Popaski.  Slogan,  "Better  Home  Station." 
Founded  May  4,  1925.    Central. 

WJBI,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  247.8m-  1210kc.  100  watts. 
Robert  S.  Johnson.    Founded  Sept.  15,  1925. 

WJBK,  YpsUanti,  Mich.  218.8m- 1370kc.  50  watts. 
J.  F.  Hopkins.  Announcer,  Don  Cole.  East- 
ern.   Founded  Oct.  27,  1925. 

WJBL,  Decatur,  111.  249.9m-1200kc.  100-  watts. 
Commodore  Broadcasting,  Inc.  Announcer, 
W.  H.  Wiley.  Martin  Hansen,  Mgr.  Central. 
Founded  Sept.  24,  1925. 

WJBO,  New  Orleans,  La-.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.  Valdemar  Jensen.  Central.  Founded 
1922. 
WJBT-WBBM,  Chicago,  III.  389.4m-770kc.  2500 
watts.  Paul  Rader  and  Chicago  Gospel  Taber- 
nacle. Announcer,  Don  Hastings.  Central. 
Founded   1926. 

WJBU,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  247.3m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Bucknell  University.  Announcer,  Geo.  A. 
Irland.  Slogan,  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Keystone 
State."    Eastern.    Founded  1925. 

WJBW,  New  Orleans,  La.  249.9m-1200kc.  30 
watts.    C.  Carlson,  Jr. 

WJBY,  Gadsden,  Ala.  247.8m- 1210kc.  50  watts. 
Gadsden  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Frank  D.   Hoggard.    Central. 

WJJD,  Chicago,  111.  265.3m- 1130kc.  20000  watts. 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  Palmer  House  Sta- 
tion. Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  State  Street." 
Announcers,  Ellen  Rose  Dickey,  Hugh  Aspin- 
wall.    Central. 
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WJKS,  Gary,  Ind.  220.4m-1360kc.  £00  watts. 
Johnson- Kennedy  Radio  Co.  Announcer,  Dr. 
Dave  Edelson.  Central.  Founded  Aug.  16, 1927. 

WJR,  Detroit,  Mich.  (tr.  at  Pontiac).  399.8m- 
7S0kc.  500  watts.  WJR,  The  Goodwill  Sta., 
Inc.  Announcers,  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  John  F. 
Patt,  Neal  Tomy,  John  B.  Eccles,  John  K. 
Harper,  Owen  F.  Uridge,  Norman  White,  Carl 
Schroeder.    Eastern.    Founded  August,  1925. 

WJSV,  Mt.  Vernon  Hills,  Va.  205.4m-1460kc. 
10000  watts.  Independent  Pub.  Co.  An- 
nouncer, T.  A.  Robertson. 

WJW,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Mansfield  Broadcasting  Association.  John  F. 
Weimer,  owner.  Eastern.  Founded  Jan.  1,  1927, 

WJZ,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Bound  Brook). 
394.5m-760kc.  30000  watts.  R.  C.  A.  Managed 
by  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers, 
Milton  J.  Cross,  Marley  Sherris,  Norman 
Sweetser,  Curt  Peterson. 

WKAQ,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  336.7m-890kc.  500 
watts.  Radio  Corporation  of  Porto  Rico.  An- 
nouncer, Joaquin  Agusty.  Slogan,  "The  Island 
of  Enchantment,  Where  the  World's  Best 
Coffee  Grows."  Eastern.  Founded  Dec.  3, 
1922. 

WKAR,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  288.3m-1040kc.  1000 
watts.  Michigan  State  College.  Announcer, 
Keith  Himebaugh.    Eastern.    Founded  1922. 

WKAV,  Laconia,  N.  H.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Laconia  Radio  club.  Eastern.  Founded  Oct.  1, 
1922. 

WKBB,  Joliet,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Sanders  Brothers.  Al  Sanders,  announcer. 
Central. 

WKBC,  Birmingham,  Ala.  228.9rn-1310kc.  100 
watts.  R.  B.  Broyles  Furniture 'Co.  Central. 
Founded  June,  1926. 

WKBF,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  214.2m-1400kc.  500 
watts.  Indianapolis  Broadcasting,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers :  James  Carpenter,  Ralph  Elvin,  Wm. 
Behrman  and  Francis  Finch.  Manager,  W.  C. 
Bussing.    Central.     Founded  October,  1925. 

WKBH,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  217.8m-1380kc.  1000 
watts.  Callaway  Music  Co.  Announcer, 
Arthur  J.  Hecht.    Central.    Founded  1924. 

WKBI,  Chicago,  111.  211.1m-1420kc.  50  watts. 
Fred  L.  Schoenwolf.  Central.  Founded 
August,  1926. 

WKBN,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  526m-570kc.  500 
watts.  Warren  P.  Williamson,  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
Brock.  Announcers,  Arthur  Brock,  Warren 
P.  Williamson,  Jr.,  Frank  Proudfoot,  Don 
Hoffman,  Bill  Hammerman.  Eastern.  Founded 
September,  1926. 

WKBO,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250 
watts.  Camith  Corp.  Announcer,  H.  F.  Bid- 
well.    Eastern.    Founded  Sept.  11,  1926. 

WKBP,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  211.1m-1420kc.  50 
watts.    Enquirer-News  Co. 

WKBQ,  New  York,  N.  Y.  222.1m-1350kc.  250 
watts.  Standard  Cahill  Co.,  Inc.  Announcer, 
Allan  Cahill.  Eastern.  Founded  September, 
1926. 

WKBS,  Galesburg,  111.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Permil  N.  Nelson.  Announcer,  Paul  W.  Palm- 
quist.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Galesburg." 
Central.    Founded  October,  1926. 

WKBV,  Connersville,  Ind.  199.9m-1500kc.  100-150 
watts  day.    Knox  Battery  &  Elec.  Co. 

WKBW,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  204m-1470kc.  5000  watts. 
Churchill  Evangelistic  Assn.,  Lie.  Eastern. 
Founded  1926. 

WKBZ,  Ludington,  Mich.  199.9m-1500kc.  50 
watts.  "The  Voice  of  Western  Michigan." 
K.  L.  Ashbacker.  Central.  Founded  Nov.  23, 
1926. 

WKEN,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  288.3m-1040kc.  1000  watts. 
WKEN,  Inc.  Announcers,  Walter  L.  Amidon, 
Leon   Fisher.     Eastern.     Founded   Fall,   1925. 

WKJC,  Lancaster,  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts. 
Kirk  Johnson  &  Co.  Announcers,  M.  W.  Geh- 
man,  L.  H.  Bailey.  Eastern.  Founded  Novem- 
ber, 1921. 

WKRC,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  545.1m-550kc.  C.  P.  to 
increase  power  to  1000  watts  experimental. 
J.  S.   Boyd.     Eastern.     Founded  May,  1924. 

WKY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  333.1m-900kc.  1000 
watts.    WKY  Radiophone  Co.    Central. 

WLAC,  Nashville,  Tenn.  201.2m-1490kc.  5000 
watts.  Life  and  Casualty.  Central.  Opened 
Nov.  24,  1926. 

WLAP,  Louisville,  Ky.  249.9m-1200kc.  30  watts. 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  Central.  Founded 
1922. 

WLB,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  U.  of  Minnesota.  Announcer,  Robt. 
W.  Orth.    Central.    Opened  1921. 

WLBC,  Muncie,  Ind.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
Donald  A.   Burton. 

WLBF,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  211.1m-1420kc.  100 
watts.  Everett  L.  Dillard.  Slogan,  "Where 
Listeners  Become  Friends."  Central.  Founded 
Nov.  13,  1926. 

WLBG.  Petersburg,  Va.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts 
night,  250  watts  day.    R.  A.  Gamble. 

WLBL,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  333.1m-90Ckc.  2000 
watts.  6am-6pm.  State  of  Wisconsin  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Slogan,  "Wis- 
consin, Land  of  Beautiful  Lakes."    Central. 

WLBW,  Oil  City,  Pa.  238m-1260kc.  500  watts. 
Radio  Wire  Program  Corp.  of  America.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Home  of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil." 
Announcers,  Wm.  S.  Perry,  Leigh  Ore,  Haven 
Haas.     Eastern.     Founded  1926. 

WLBX,   Long   Island,   N.  Y.    199.9m- 1500kc.    100 

watts.  John  N.  Brahy. 
WLBZ,  Bangor,  Me.  483.6-620kc.  500  watts. 
Maine  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Announcers, 
Jack  Atwood,  Henry  C.  Wing.  Slogan,  "This 
Is  the  Maine  Station." 
WLCI,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  247.8m- 1210kc.  50  watts. 
Lutheran  Assn.  of  Ithaca.  Announcer,  A.  B. 
Berresford.  Slogan,  "The  Church  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Campus."  Eastern.    Founded  1926. 


WLEX,  Lexington,  Mass.  220.4m -1360kc.  500 
watts.  Lexington  Air  Station.  Announcers, 
Gerald  Harrison,  Donald  R.  Leffin.  Eastern. 
Founded  October,  1926. 

WLEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  211.1m-1420kc  100-250 
watts.    Lexington  Air  Station. 

WLIT,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  53S.4m-560kc.  500  watts. 
Lit  Bros.    Eastern.    Founded  March  18,  1923. 

WLOE,  Boston,  Mass.  (tr.  Chelsea).  199.9m- 
1500kc.  100  watts  night,  250  watts  day.  Boston 
Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  H.  von  Holtz- 
hausen,  Paul  Welsh.    Eastern. 

WLS,  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  at  Crete).  344.6m-870kc. 
5000  watts.  Agricultural  Broadcasting  Co. 
Prairie  Farmer.  Announcers,  Den  Malin,  Steve 
Cisler,  Charles  Stookey.  Central.  Founded 
Aoril  6,  1924. 

WLSI,  Providence,  R.  I.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Dutee  W.  Flint,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Community 
Service."  Announcer,  H.  Holmquist.  Eastern. 
Founded  January,  1925.  » 

WLTH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc.  500  watts. 
Voice  of  Brooklyn,  Inc.    Eastern. 

WLW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  428.3m-700kc.  50000 
watts.  The  Crosley  Radio  Corp.  Eastern. 
Founded  1921. 

WLWL,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Kearney). 
272.6m-1100kc.  500  watts.  Missionary  Society 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  Announcer,  Bartholo- 
mew Sheehan.    Eastern. 

WMAC,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Cazenovia). 
526m-570kc.  250  watts.  Clive  B.  Meredith. 
Founded  1022.    Eastern. 

WMAF,  Dartmouth,  Mass.  220.4m-1360kc.  500 
watts.     Round  Hills  Radio  Corp. 

WMAK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Martinsville) 
333.1m-900kc.  750  watts  (tr.  Tonawanda). 
WMAK  Broadcasting  Systems,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Jeff  Baker,  Robert  Steigl,  Mark 
Hawley.    Founded  Sept.  22,  1922. 

WMAL,  Washington,  D.  C.  475.9m-630kc.  500 
watts  day,  250  watts  night.  M.  A.  Leese, 
Eastern. 

WMAN,  Columbus,  Ohio.  247.8m-1201kc.  50  watts. 
W.  E.  Heskett.  Announcers,  J.  E.  Anderson, 
C.  S.  Bidlack.  Eastern.  Founded  September, 
1922. 

WMAQ,  Chicago,  111.  447.5m-670kc.  5000  watts. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News.  Announcers,  Bill 
Hay,  John  W.  Harrison,  Harold  Van  Home. 
Central.     Founded  April  13,  1922. 

WMAY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  249.9m-1200kc.  100  watts 
night;  250  watts  day.  King's  Highway  Pres. 
Church. 

WMAZ,  Macon,  Ga.  336.9m-890kc.  500  watts  day, 
250  watts  night.  Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Announcer,  E.  K.  Cargill.  Eastern.  Founded 
1925. 

WMBA,  Newport,  R.  I.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
LeRoy  J.  Beebe. 

WMBC,  Detroit,  Mich.  211.1m-1420kc.  250  watts. 
Michigan  Broadcasting  Co.  Eastern.  Founded 
1925. 

WMBD,  Peoria,  111.  208.2m-1440kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  watts  day.  Lessee  and  Operator, 
Chas.  C.  Adams;  Chief  Announcer,  Bill  Abbott; 
Prog.  Dr.,  Chas.  H.  Dixon;  Studio  Dr.,  Ben 
Scanlon.     Peoria  Heights  Laboratory. 

WMBG,  Richmond,  Va.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
Havens  and  Martin.  Announcers,  H.  W.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Wood,  L.  Stone.    Eastern. 

WMBH,  Joplin,  Mo.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts. 
Edwin  Aber.   Announcer,  E.  D.  Aber.    Central. 

WMBI,  Chicago,  111.  277.6m-1080kc.  5000  watts. 
Moody  Bible  Institute.  Slogan,  "The  West 
Point  of  Christian  Service."  Announcer,  Wen- 
dell P.  Loveless.  Central.  Founded  July  28, 
1926. 

WMBO,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  218.8m-1370kc.  100. watts. 
Radio  Service  Laboratories. 

WMBQ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts.    Paul  J.  Gollhofer. 

WMBR,  Tampa,  Fla.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
F.  J.  Reynolds.    Eastern. 

WMC,  Memphis,  Tenn.  384.4m-780kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  watts  day.  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  Announcer,  Lloyd  G.  Harris,  Slogan, 
"Station  WMC,  Memphis,"  "Down  in  Dixie." 
Founded    Jan.   20,    1923.     Central. 

WMCA,  New  York  City  (tr.  at  Hoboken).  526m- 
570kc.  500  watts.  Knickerbocker  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Where  the  Searchlight 
Flashes  and  the  White  Way  Begins."  Eastern. 

WMES,  Boston,  Mass.  199.9m -1500kc.  50  watts. 
Mass.  Educational  Society.  Announcer,  A. 
Berggren.    Eastern.    Founded  Aug.  1,  1927. 

WMMN,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  336.9m-890kc.  250 
watts  night,  500  watts  day.  Holt  Rowe  Nov- 
elty Co. 

WMPC,  Lapeer,  Mich.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
First  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  Central. 
Founded  Dec.  6,  1926. 

WMRJ,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  211.1m-1420kc.  10  watts. 
Peter  J.  Prinz.    Eastern.    Opened  July  9,  1926. 

WMSG,  New  York,  N.  Y.  222.1m-1350kc.  250 
watts.  Madison  Square  Garden.  Announcer, 
Horace  E.  Beaver.    Eastern. 

WMT,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  249.9m- 1200kc.  500  watts. 
Waterloo  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Ray- 
mond L.  Hill,  Harold  E.  Clark.  Central. 
Founded  July  29,  1922. 

WNAC,  Boston,  Mass.  243.Sm-1230kc.  1000  watts. 
The  Shepard  Norwell  Co.  Announcers,  Ben 
Hadfield,  John  Wardell,  Joseph  Lopez,  Ed- 
mund Cashman,  Jean  Sargent.  Eastern. 
Founded  July  31,  1922. 

WNAD,  Norman,  Okla.  296.9m-1010kc.  500  watts. 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Announcer,  Bill 
Cram.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  Soonerland."  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  September,  1922, 

WHAT,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  22S.9m-1310kc.  100 
watts.  Albert  A.  Walker.  Eastern.  Founded 
1921. 


WNAX,  Yankton,  S.  D.  S26m-570kc.  1000  watts. 
Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  Central.  Founded 
1921. 

WNBF,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  199.9m -1500kc.  50 
watts.    Howitt-Wood  Radio  Co.,  Inc.    Eastern. 

WNBH,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  228.9m-1310kc  100 
Watts.  New  Bedford  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Donald  Morton.  Eastern.  Founded 
1923. 

WNBJ,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  228.9m-1310kc.  50  watts. 
Lonsdale  Baptist  Church.   Central. 

WNBO,  Washington,  Pa.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  John  Brownlee  Spriggs.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice   of   Southwestern   Penna."    Eastern. 

WNBR,  Memphis,  Tenn.  209.7m-1430kc.  500  watts. 
Popular  Radio  Shop.  Announcer,  Mrs.  John 
Ulrich.    Central.    Opened  Feb.  28,  1927. 

WNBW,  Carbondale,  Pa.  249.9m -1200kc.  10  watts. 
Home  Cut  Glass  and  China  Co. 

WNBX,  Springfield,  Vt  249.9m-1200kc.  10  watts. 
First  Congregational  Church  Corp. 

WNBZ,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  232.4m-1290kc.  50 
watts.  Smith  and  Mace.  Daily,  all  day. 
Eastern. 

WNJ,  Newark,  N.  J.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
Radio  Investment  Co.,  Inc.  Mgr.  and  Chief 
Announcer,    Harry  Mack.      Eastern. 

WNOX,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  535.4m-560kc.  Licensed 
to  operate  on  2000  watts  day  to  local  sunset. 
1000  watts  after.  Sterchi  Bros.  Central.  Founded 
1921. 

WNRC,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  208.2m-1440kc.  250 
watts.  Wayne  M.  Nelson.  Eastern.  Founded 
March  24,  1926. 

WNYC,  New  York,  N.  Y.  526m-570kc.  500  watts, 
watts.  Wayne  M.  Nelson.  Eastern.  Founded 
Dept.  of  Plant  &  Structures.  Slogan,  "Munic- 
ipal Broadcasting  Station  of  the  City  of  New 
York."  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Acting  Director. 
Eastern.    Founded  July  8,  1924. 

WOAI,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  252m-1190kc.  5000 
watts.  Southern  Equip.  Co.  (Evening  News- 
Express).  Announcer,  J.  G.  Cummings.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Winter  Playground  of  America, 
Where  the  Sunshine  Spends  the  Winter." 
Central.    Founded  summer  1922. 

WOAN,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.  499.7m-600kc.  500 
watts.  Vaughn  School  of  Music.  Announcer. 
Y.  M.  Cornelius.    Central. 

WOAX,  Trenton,  N.  J.  234.2m-  1280kc.  500  watts. 
F.  J.  Wolff.  Slogan,  "Trenton  Makes;  the 
World  Takes."  Eastern.  Founded  March  2. 
1923. 

WOBT,  Union  City,  Tenn.  228.9m- 1310kc.  150 
watts  day,  100  watts  night.  Titsworth  Radio 
Music   Shop.     Sun,   4-5  pm.     Eastern. 

WOBU,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  516.9m-580kc.  250 
watts.  Charleston  Radio  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Announcer,  Wally  Fredericks.    Eastern. 

WOC,  Davenport,  Iowa.  299.8m- lOOOkc.  5000  watts. 
The  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic.  An- 
nouncers, Peter  MacArthur,  Edgar  Twamley, 
Richard  Wells.  Slogan,  "Where  the  West 
Begins  and  in  the  State  Where  the  Tall  Corn 
Grows."     Founded  May,  1922. 

WOCL,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  247.8m-1210kc.  25 
watts.  A.  E.  Newton.  Slogan,  "We're  on 
Chautauqua  Lake."  Announcer,  Bob  Page. 
Eastern. 

WODA,  Paterson,  N.  J.  239.9m -1250kc.  1000 
watts.  O'Dea  Temple  of  Music.  Slogan,  "A 
Voice  From  the  Silk  City."  Founded  April 
13,  1925.    Eastern. 

WOI,  Ames,  Iowa.  468.5m-640kc  day  unlimited. 
5000  watts.  State  College  of  Agr.  &  Mech. 
Arts.  Announcer,  A.  G.  Woolfnes.  Founded 
April,   1922.     Central. 

WOKO,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  208.2m-1440kc.  500 
watts.  Hudson  Valley  Broadcasting  Co.  Slo- 
gan, "The  Voice  From  the  Clouds."  Eastern. 
Founded  March,  1924. 

WOL,  Washington,  D.  C.  228m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  Founded  1924. 
Eastern. 

WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  Announcer,  F.  M.  Kadon.  Central. 
Founded  July,  1926. 

WOOD,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  236.1m-1270kc.  500 
watts.    Walter  B.  Stiles,  Inc.    Central. 

WOPI,  Bristol,  Tenn.  199.9m-1500kc.  100  watts. 
Wilson  Radiophone  Service  Co. 

WOQ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sharing  with  KFH  on 
230.6m -loOOkc.  1000  watts.  Unity  School  of 
Christianitv.  Announcer,  Rex  G.  Bettis.  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  1921. 

WOR,  Newark,  N.  J.  (tr.  at  Kearnev).  422.3m- 
710kc.  5000  watts.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  An- 
nouncers, John  B.  Gambling,  Walter  J.  Noff, 
Arthur  Q.  Bryan,  Basil  Roysdael,  Pastley 
Sinclair,  Flovd  Neal,  Roger  Bower.  Founded 
1922.    Eastern. 

WORC,  Worcester,  Mass.  249.9m-1200kc.  100 
watts.  A.  F.  Kleiudienst.  Eastern.  Founded 
Feb.  27,  1925. 

WORD,  Chicago,  IU.  (tr.  at  Deerfield).  206.6m- 
1480kc.  5000  watts.  Peoples  Pulpit  Association. 
Announcer,  J.  P.  Holmes.  Slogan,  "Watch- 
tower  Station  WORD."  Central.  Founded 
December.  1924, 

WOS,     Jefferson     City,     Mo.      475Jm-630kc.      500 
watts  night,  1000  day.   Missouri  State  Market- 
ins  Bureau.    Announcer,  lack  Heinv.   S! 
"Watch  Our  State."    Central.     Founded   I 

WOV,  New  York,  N.  Y.  265.3m-ll.Wkc.  1000 
watts.     International   Broadcasting  Cory- 

WOW.  Omaha,  Neb.  50&2m-590kc  1000  watts. 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  Announcers,  Ban 
Mcintosh,  Joe  Eaton,  Eugene  Konecky.  Ma- 
rie Kieny,  Program  Director.  Slogan,  "The 
Omaha  Station.''  Central  Founded  April  2 
1923. 

WOWO,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  2S8.Sm-1160fcc  10,000 
watts.  Main  Auto  Supply  Co.  Announcers,  Al 
Becker,  Joe  Poehling,  Howard  Ackley,  A.  11. 
Kuckeiu.    Central.    Founded  April,  I 
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WPAP,  Palisade,  N.  J.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts. 
Palisade  Amusement  Park.  Announcer,  Perry 
Charles.    Eastern. 

WPAW,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  247.8m- 1210kc.  100 
watts.  Shartenberg  &  Robinson  Co.  Director, 
R.  K.  Stone.  Slogan,  "The  Cradle  of  American 
Industry."  Eastern.  Opened  January,  1924. 
Reopened  August,   1926. 

WPCC,  Chicago,  111.  535.4m-560kc.  500  watts.  North 
Shore  Church.  Announcer,  Ralph  E.  Briggs. 
Central.    Founded  July,  1924. 

WPCH,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  370.2m-810kc.  500  watts. 
Assoc.  Broadcasters,  Inc.    Eastern. 

WPEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  199.9m-1500kc.  100 
watts  day,  250  watts  night.  Philadelphia 
School  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Slogan,  "First 
Wireless  School  in  America."  Eastern. 
Founded  1908. 

WPG,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  272.6m-1100kc.  5000 
watts.  Municipality  of  Atlantic  City.  Slogan, 
"World's  Playgrounds."  Eastern.  Founded 
Jan.  3,   1924. 

WPOE,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts 
unlimited.     Nassau  Broadcasting  Corp. 

WPSC,  State  College,  Pa.  243.8m- 1230kc.  500 
watts.  Pa.  State  College.  Announcers,  E.  H. 
Rohrbeck,  K.  L.  Holderman.  Slogan,  "The 
Voice  of  the  Nittany  Lion."  Eastern.  Founded 
Nov.,  1921. 

WPTF,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  440.9m-680kc.  1000  watts. 
Durham  Life  Ins.  Co.  Slogan,  "We  Protect 
the  Family."  .Eastern.  Founded  October  1, 
1927. 

VQAM,  Miami,  Fla.  535.4m  -560kc.  1000  watts. 
Miami  Broadcasting  Co.  Announcers,  Erederick 
W.  Mizer,  Dale  James.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of 
Tropical  America."  Eastern.  Founded  Febr. 
1,  1922. 

WQAN,  Scranton,  Pa.  340.7m-880kc.  250  watts. 
Scranton  Times.  E.  J.  Lynett,  Prop.  An- 
nouncer, T.  V.  Nealon.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Anthracite."     Eastern.     Opened  Jan.  8, 

1923. 

WQAQ,  New  York  City.  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts. 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Announcer,  D.  Jones. 
Slogan,  "The  First  Church  Owned  and  Oper- 
ated Broadcasting  Station  in  the  World." 
Founded  1922.    Eastern. 

WQBC,  Utica,  Miss.  220.4m-1360kc.  300  watts. 
Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.    Central. 

WQBZ,  Weirton,  W.  Va.  211.1m- 1420kc.  60  watts. 
J.  H.  Thompson. 

WRAF,  La  Porte,  Ind.  249.9m-1200  kc.  100  watts. 
Radio  Club,  Inc.  Announcer,  Charles  Middle- 
ton.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  the  Maple  City." 
Founded  April,  1923.    Central. 

WRAK,  Erie,  Pa.  218.8m-1370kc.  50  watts.  C.  R. 
Cummins.  Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Presque 
Isle."    Eastern.    Founded  1924. 

WRAW,  Reading,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Avenue  Radio  &  Elec.  Shop.  -Slogan,  "The 
Schuylkill  Valley  Echo."  Announcer,  C.  M. 
Chafey.    Eastern.    Founded  June  5,  1923. 

WRAX,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  239.9m -1020kc.  250 
watts  daylight.  Berachah  Church,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Walter  S.  Smalley,  Herbert  Hogg. 
Eastern.    Founded  1923. 

WRBI,  Tifton,  Ga.  228.9m-1310kc.  20  watts. 
Kent's  Furniture  and  Music  Store.    J4  time. 

WRBJ,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  199.9m  -1500kc.  10 
watts.    Woodruff  Furn.  Co.    Central. 

WRBL,  Columbus,  Ga.  249.9m- 1200kc.  50  watts. 
David  Parmer. 

WRBQ,  Greenville,  Miss.  249.9m -1200kc.  50  watts. 
T.  Pat  Scully. 

WR'BT,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  218.8m- 1370kc.  100 
watts.    Wilmington  Radio  Assn. 

WRBU,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
A.  J.  Kirby  Music  Co. 

WRC,  Washington,  D.  C.  315.6m-950kc.  500  watts. 
R.  C.  A.,  National  Broadcasting  Co.  An- 
nouncer, George  F.  Hicks.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Capitol."    Eastern. 

WREC,  Memphis,  Tenn.  499.7m-600kc.  500  watts 
night,  1,000  watts  day.  WREC,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Hoyt  B.  Wooten,  S.  D.  Wooten,  Jr., 
Doc  Sunshine,  Bob  Alberty,  Bob  Brooks.  Cen- 
tral.   Founded  Sept.,  1923. 


WREN,  Lawrence,  Kan.  245.8m- 1220kc.  1000 
watts.  Jenny  Wren.  Announcers,  Vernon  H. 
Smith,  Ernest  Pontius.  Central.  Founded 
February,  1927. 

WRHM,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  239.9m-1250kc.  1000 
watts.  Minnesota  Broadcasting  Corp.  An- 
nouncer,  Troy   S.   Miller.     Central. 

WRJN,  Racine,  Wis.  218.8m-1370kc.  100  watts. 
Racine  Broadcasting  Corp.  Announcers,  H.  J. 
Newcomb,  Dick  Mann.  Central.  Founded 
Dec.  1,  1926. 

WRK,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  228.9m- 1310kc.  100  watts. 
Hamilton  Radio  Service.  Eastern.  Founded 
1919. 

WRNY,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (tr.  at  Coytesville,  N. 
J.).  296.9m-1010kc.  250  watts.  Aviation  Radio 
Station,  Inc.    Eastern.    Founded  June  12,  1925. 

WRR,  Dallas,  Texas.  234.2m- 1280kc.  500  watts. 
City  of  Dallas.  Announcer,  John  Thorwald. 
Slogan,  "City  of  Achievements."    Central. 

WRUF,  Gainesville,  Fla.  361.2m-830kc  limited. 
5000  watts.    University  of  Florida.    Announcer, 

WRVA,  Richmond,  Va.  270.1m-1110kc.  5000  watts. 
Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Down  Where 
the  South  Begins."  Announcer,  J.  Robert 
Beadles.    Eastern.    Opened  Nov.  2,  1925. 

WSA1,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (tr.  at  Mason).  225.4m- 
1330kc.  500  watts.  Operated  by  Crosley  Radio 
Corp. 

WSAJ,  Grove  City,  Pa.  228.9m-1310kc.  100  watts. 
Grove  City  College.  William  L.  Harmon, 
activities.    Founded  April,  1920. 

WSAN,  Allentown,  Pa.  208.2m  -1440kc.  250  watts. 
Allentown  Call  Pub.  Co.  Announcer,  Charles 
Walp.    Eastern. 

WSAR,  Fall  River,  Mass.  206.8m-1450kc.  250 
watts.  Doughty  &  Welch  Elec.  Co.,  Inc.  An- 
nouncers, Barton  G.  Albert,  Leonard  A.  Mc- 
Grath.     Founded  Jan.,  1923.    Eastern. 

WSAZ,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  516.9m-580kc.  250 
watts.  WSAZ,  Inc.  Announcer,  F.  B.  Smith, 
Eastern.    Founded  January,  1927. 

WSB,  Atlanta,  Ga.  405.2m-740kc.  C.  P.  issued  to 
move  and  increase  power  to  5000  watts.  At- 
lanta Journal  Co.  Announcer,  Lambdin  Kay. 
Slogan,    "The   Voice   of   the    South."     Central. 

WSBC,  Chicago,  III.  247.8m-1210kc.  100  watts. 
World  Battery  Co.    Central. 

WSBT,  South  Bend,  Ind.  243.8m-1230kc.  500 
watts.  South  Bend  Tribune.  Announcers, 
Leslie  C.  Morehouse  and  Reginald  B.  Martin. 
Founded  April,   1922.     Central. 

WSGH— WSDA,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  214.2m-1400kc. 
500  watts.  Amateur  Radio  Specialty  Co.  An- 
nouncer, E.  C.  Rhodes.  Eastern.  Opened 
Nov.  3,  1926. 

WSIX,  Springfield,  Tenn.  247.8m-1210kc.  100 
watts.  638  Tire  and  Vulc.  Co.  Announcer, 
George  H.  Lawrence.  Central.  Founded  Jan. 
7,  1927. 

WSM,  Nashville,  Tenn.  461.3m-650kc.  5000  watts. 
National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  An- 
nouncers, George  Hay,  Jack  Keefe,  Harry 
Stone.    Founded  Oct.  5,  1925. 

WSMB,  New  Orleans,  La.  227.1m-1320kc.  500 
watts.  Saenger  Theaters,  Inc.,  and  The 
Maison  Blanche  Co.  Announcer,  C.  R.  Ran- 
dall.   Founded  April  21,  1925.    Central. 

WSMK,  Dayton,  Ohio.  217.3m -1380kc.  200  watts. 
S.  M.  Krohn,  Jr.  Slogan,  "The  Home  of  Avi- 
ation."   Central. 

WSOA,  Chicago,  111.  (tr.  Deerfield,  111.).  202.6m- 
14S0kc.  5000  watts.  Radiophone  Broadcast- 
ing Corp. 

WSPD,  Toledo,  Ohio.  223.7-m-1340kc.  500  watts 
night,  1000  day.  The  Toledo  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Chain.)  An- 
nouncers, Willard  Rippon,  Dick  Pheatt,  Harry 
Hansen,  Dwight  Northrup,  Merrill  Pheatt. 
Slogan,   "The  Gateway  to  the  Sea."    Eastern. 

WSSH,  Boston,  Mass.  211.1m-1420kc.  100  watts 
night,  250  watts  day.  C.  P.  to  increase  power 
to  500  watts  on  1360kc.  Tremont  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church.  Announcer,  Raymond  B.  Meader. 
Eastern.    Founded  June  8,  1924. 

WSUI,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Sharing  with  WMT  on 
499.7m-600kc.    500  watts.    State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 


Announcer,   Carl  Menzer.     Founded   Feb.   12, 
1924.     Central. 

WSUN-WFLA,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  333.1m- 
900kc.  1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day.  City 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Announcer,  Eddie  Squires. 
Slogan,  "The  Sunshine  City."  Eastern. 
Founded  Nov.  1,  1927. 

WSVS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  218.8m -1370k  ?  50  watts. 
Seneca  Vocational  School.  Announcer,  David 
Warnhoff.  Slogan,  "Watch  Seneca  Vocational 
School."    Eastern.    Founded  Nov.  9,  1925. 

WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  526m-570kc.  250  watts. 
Clive  B.  Meredith.  Slogan,  "Voice  of  Central 
New  York."    Eastern.    Founded  1922. 

WTAD,  Quincy,  111.  208.2m- 1440kc.  500  watts. 
Illinois  Stock  Medicine  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Slogan,  "The  Voice  of  Agriculture."  Central- 
Founded  Dec.  29,  1926. 

WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass.  516.9m -580kc.  250 
watts.  Worcester  Telegram  Pub,  Co.  An- 
nouncer, Chester  Gaylord.  Slogan,  "The  Voice 
From  the  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth."  East- 
ern.   Founded  May  1,  1924. 

'VTAM— WEAR,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  280.2m-  1070kc. 
3500  watts,  WEAR,  1000  watts.  WTAM- 
WEAR,  Inc.  Announcer,  Fred  Ripley.  Founded 
Sept.  26,  1923.    Eastern. 

WTAQ,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  225.4m-1330kc.  1000 
v/atts.  Gillette  Rubber  Co.  Announcer,  C.  S. 
Vn  Gorden.  Slogan,  "Where  Tires  Are 
Quality." 

WTAR— WPOR,  Norfolk,  Va.  384.4m-780kc.  500 
watts.  WTAR  Radio  Corp.  yi  time.  Chief 
Announcer  .id  Program  Director,  Blayne  R. 
Butcher.  -Innouncers,  Fred  Pfahler,  George 
Beck,  Joe  Klucz,  D.  C.  Carr,  Tom  Hanes. 
Eastern.    Founded  Sept.  21,  1923. 

WTAW,  College  Station,  Texas.  267.7m-1120kc. 
500  watts.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas.    Founded  1922.    Central. 

WTAX,  Streator,  111.  247.8m-1210kc.  50  watts. 
Williams  Hardware  Co.,  Radio  Division.  Cen- 
tral. 

WTBO,  Cumberland,  Md.  211.1m-1420kc.  50 
watts.     Associated   Broadcasting   Corp. 

WTFI,  Toccoa,  Ga.  206.8m-1450kc.  250  watts. 
Toccoa  Falls  Institute.  Announcer,  Kelly 
Barnes.    Eastern.    Founded  Oct.  4,  1927. 

WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn.  282.8m-1060kc.  50,000 
watts.  Permanent  location.  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  Slogan,  "The  Insurance  City." 
Eastern. 

WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (tr.  at  Brookfield). 
483.6m-620kc.  1000  watts  night,  2500  watts  day. 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Chief  Announcer,  Russell 
Winnie.  Announcers,  Merrill  Trapp,  Donald 
T.  McNeill,  Merl  Blackburn.  Slogan,  "Voice 
of  Wisconsin,  Land  of  Lakes."  Central. 
Founded  July  25,  1927. 

WTNT,  Nashville,  Term.  201.2m-1490kc.  5000 
watts.  WTNT  Broadcasters.  Announcer, 
Fred  Waldrum.  Founded  Feb.  24,  1924.  Cen- 
tral. 

WTOC,  Savannah,  Ga.  238m-1260kc.  500  watts. 
Savannah  Broadcasting  Co.  Slogan,  "Welcome 
to  Our  City."  Announcer,  Harold  Danforth. 
Eastern. 

WWAE,  Hammond,  Ind.  249.9m- 1200kc.  100  watts. 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Courier. 

WWJ,  Detroit,  Mich.  325.9m-920kc.  1000  watts. 
The  Detroit  News.  Announcers,  E.  L.  Ty- 
son, F.  P.  Wallace,  Lynn  Gearhart.  Eastern. 
Founded  Aug.,  1920. 

WWL,  New  Orleans,  La.  352.7m -850kc.  5000 
watts.  Loyola  Univ.  Announcer,  Jean  Pas- 
quet.    Central.    Founded  March  31,  1922. 

WWNC,  AsheviUe,  N.  C.  526m-570kc.  1000  watts. 
Citizens  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Slogan,  "Radio 
Voice  of  Asheville  Citizen."  Gen.  Mgr.,  G.  O. 
Shepherd.  Program  Dir.,  Stanley  Cross.  Com'l 
Mgr»,  Clyde  Smith.  Promotion  Mgr.,  Earnest 
Tappe.    Eastern.    Founded  Febr.  21,  1927. 

WWRL,  Woodside,  N.  Y.  199.9m -1500kc.  100 
watts.  W.  H.  Reuman.  Founded  Aug.  15, 
1926. 

WWVA,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  258.5-1160kc.  5000 
watts.  West  Va.  Broadcasting  Corp.  Eastern. 
Founded  Dec.  6,  1926. 


^tations  on  Cleared  Waves 


Call  Wave  Fqcy.  in 

Letters         Location  Length     Kiloc. 

WAIU— Columbus,    Ohio    468.S  640 

KFI— Los  Angeles.  Calif 468.5  640 

WSM— Nashville,  Tenn 461.3  650 

WEAF— New   York,   N.   Y 454.3  660 

WAAW— Omaha,   Nebr 454.3  660 

WMAQ— Chicago,    III 447.5  670 

WPTF— Raleigh,    N.   C 440.9  680 

KPO— San  Francisco,  Calif 440.9  680 

WLW— Cincinnati,    Ohio    428.3  700 

KFVD— Culver  City,   Calif 428.3  710 

WOR— Newark,    N.   J 422.3  710 

WCN— Chicago,    III 416.4  720 

WSB— Atlanta.   Ga 405.2  740 

KMMJ— Clay   Center.    Nebr 405.2  740 

WJR— Detroit,  Mich 399.8  750 

KVI—  Tacoma.    Wash 394.5  760 

WJZ— New  York,   N.  Y 394.5  760 

WEW— St.    Louis,    Mo 394.5  760 

KFAB— Lincoln,  Nebr .'.  .389.4  770 

WBBM-WJBT— Chicago,  111 389.4  770 

WGY— Schenectady,    N.    Y 379.5  790 

KCO— Oakland,  Calif .'. 379.5  790 

WSAI— Cincinnati,    Ohio    374.8  800 

WBAP— Ft.    Worth.    Texas 374.8  800 

WFA A— Dallas.    Tex 374.8  800 

WPCH— New  York.  N.  Y 370.2  810 

WCCO— Minneapolis,  Minn.  370.2  810 

WH AS— Louisville,  Ky 365.6  820 

KOA— Denver,  Colo 361.2  830 

WHDH— Gloucester,   Mass 361.2  830 


Call  Wave  Fqcy.  in 

Letters         Location  Length     Kiloc. 

KWKH— Shreveport,   La 352.7  850 

WWL— New   Orleans,   La 352.7  850 

KFQZ— Hollywood,  Calif 352.7  860 

WABC-WBOQ— New  York,   N.  Y 348.6  860 

WLS— Chicago.   Ill 344.6  870 

WENR-WBCN— Chicago,    111 344.6  870 

WCFL— Chicago,    111 309.1  970 

KJR— Seattle,    Wash 309.1  970 

KDK A— Pittsburgh.    Pa 305.9  980 

WBZ-WBZA— Boston,    Mass 302.8  990 

WHO— Des  Moines.  Iowa 299.8  1,000 

WOC— Davenport,  Iowa  299.8  1,000 

KECA— Los  Angeles,  Calif 299.8  1,000 

KYW-KFKX— Chicago,    111 293.9  1,020 

KYWA— Chicago,   111 293.9  1,020 

WRAX— Philadelphia,    Pa 293.9  1,020 

WKEN— Buffalo,    N.   Y 288.3  1,040 

WKAR— East    Lansig,    Mich 288.3  1,040 

KTHS— Hot  Springs,  Ark 288.3  1,040 

KRLD— Dallas,    Tex 288.3  1,040 

KFKB— Milford.    Kans 285.5  1,050 

KNX— Hollywood,   Calif 285.5  1,050 

WBAL—  Baltimore,    Md 282.8  1,060 

WTIC— Hartford,    Conn 282.8  1,060 

WJAG— Norfolk,   Nebr 282.8  1,060 

KWJJ— Portland.  Oreg 282.8  1,060 

WA AT— Jersey  City,  N.  J 280.2  1,070 

WTAM— Cleveland,    Ohio    280.2  1,070 

WEAR— Cleveland,    Ohio    280.2  1,070 

WCAZ— Carthage,   111 280.2  1.070 


Call  Wave 

Letters         Location  Length 

WDZ— Tuscola,    III 280.2 

KJBS— San  Francisco,  Calif 280.2 

WBT— Charlotte,    N.    C 277.6 

WCBD— Zion,    III 277.6 

WMBI— Chicago,    111 277.6 

KMOX — KFQA— St.  Louis,  Mo 275.1 

WPG— Atlantic   City.    N.   J 272.6 

WLWL— New  York,  N.  Y 272.6 

WRVA— Richmond.    Va 270.1 

KSOO— Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 270.1 

WOV— New  York.   N.  Y 265.3 

WJJD— Mooseheart,    111 275.3 

KSL— Salt  Lake   City,   Utah 275.3 

WAPI— Birmingham,    Ala 263 

KVOO— Tulsa,    Okla 263 

WHAM— Rochester,    N.    Y 260.7 

WWVA— Wheeling,   W.  Va 258.5 

WOWO— Ft.    Wayne,    Ind 258.5 

WCAU— Philadelphia.  Pa 256.3 

KTNT— Muscatine,    Iowa    256.3 

KEJK— Beverly  Hills,  Calif 256.3 

WGBS— Astoria,   L.  1 254.1 

WDGY—  Minneapolis,   Minn 254.1 

WHDI— Minneapolis,    Minn 254.1 

KEX— Portland.  Oregon  254.1 

KOB— State  College,  N.  M 254.1 

WICC— Easton,    Conn 252 

WOAI— San  Antonio.   Texas 252 

WJSV-Mt.  Vernon  Hills.  Va 205.4 

KSTP— St.    Paul.    Minn 20S.4 


Fqcy.  In 
Kiloc. 
1.070 
1,070 
1,080 
1,080. 
1,080 
1,090 
1,100 
1,100 
1,110 
1.110 
1,130 
1,130 
1,130 
1,140 
1,140 
1,150 
1,160 
1,160 
1,170 
1,170 
1,170 
1,180 
1,180 
1,180 
1.180 
1,180 
1,190 
1.190 
1,460. 
1.460 
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You  Must  Have  Sugar 

Sugar  is  one  of  the 
much  needed  elements 
in  a  balanced  diet. 

WRIGLEV'S  supplies 
sugar  in  a  convenient 
way.  The  flavor  is  an 
extra  delight. 

Then  too— you  know 
you  aren't  adding  weight. 
Sugar  is  a  fuel  that  burns 
up  needless  fat. 

WRIGLEYS 


When  tired  or 
hungry,  pep 
yourself  with 
WRIGLEYS 


K10O 
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Gold  Cup  Contest 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
a  poor  program  over  that  station,  and  I 
have  been  listening  for  three  years,"  en- 
thuses Mrs.  W.  V.  Copeland,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

"KFNF  wins  all  honors  for  real  serv- 
ice and  entertainment.  Their  programs 
are  splendid,"  from  Mrs.  John  Ferguson. 
While  from  Mrs.  Paul  Specht  of  Fort 
Worth  comes  word  that  WENR  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  broadcasting  station 
in  existence. 

"We  always  look  for  WLS  of  Chicago 
when  we  want  good  entertainment,  es- 
pecially on  Saturday  night.  We  enjoy 
Bradley  Kincaid,  and  think  WLS  is  a 
station  for  America  to  be  proud  of," 
write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Matthews,  of 
Lexington,  Virginia. 

"Have  been  listening  to  Radio  stations 
for  four  years,  and  think  I  know  what 
a  good  station  is.  WHO  takes  all 
honors,"  asserts  Miss  Olive  Couch,  of 
Valley  Junction,  Iowa. 

"I  have  yet  to  find  a  ^ation  in  the 
East,  West  or  South  t'  can  hold  a 
candle  to  WTAM  of  Cleveland,  and  here 
are  my  votes,"  enthuses  Mrs.  Reinhold 
of  Mantuca,  Ohio. 

And  so  on.  Every  broadcaster  has  his 
frier  l.s.  You  are  numbered  among  the 
listening  audience,  and  you  have  a  fav- 
orite. Act  now — fill  in  the  coupon  ballot 
and  mail  it. 

*     *     * 

East  City  Votes 

KDKA    Pittsburgh  1,790 

VVBZA    Boston    1,019 

WPG   Atlantic   City 1.684 

WABC   New  York   City 1,697 

WBZA   Boston   804 

WCAU   Philadelphia    896 

WEAF    New  York  City 1,709 

WGR   Buffalo    1,514 

WHAM    Rochester  1,298 

WOR   Newark    1,216 

WRC    Washington,  D.  C 924 

WTIC    Hartford    1,104 

W.TSV   Washington,  D.  C 819 

WBAL   Baltimore   926 

WEEI  Boston   187 


East  City  Votes 

WBRL   Tilton,  N.  H 586 

WGY  Schenectady    1,614 

WJAS  Pittsburgh   1,046 

WJZ    New  York  City 1,604 

WFBL   Syracuse  934 

WMAK    Buffalo    781 

WNAC  Boston  911 

South  City  Votes 

WCOA   Pensacola   781 

WFLA    Clearwater   1,087 

WHAS    Louisville    994 

WSMB   New  Orleans  1,235 

WWNC    Asheville  1,596 

WSM     Nashville    1,481 

KWKH    Shreveport   1,514 

WSB    Atlanta    1,112 

WJBO    New  Orleans  911 

WDOD   Chattanooga 798 

WMC    Memphis     1,127 

WREC    Memphis   1,071 

WCOC    Columbus   892 

WRVA   Richmond   1,008 

WDBJ    Roanoke    711 

WLAC    Nashville  847 

WLAP   Louisville   653 

WBT   Charlotte  546 

WTAR   Norfolk    741 

WAPI     Birmingham    1,387 

WPTF    Raleigh    -. . .    531 

WJAX    Jacksonville    1,147 

WBRC    '....Birmingham   913 

Middle  West  City  Votes 

WTAM  Cleveland    1,247 

KMA   Shenandoah  748 

WCCO    Minneapolis     819 

WCBD Zion 617 

WAIU    Columbus    736 

WCAH  Columbus   822 

WJAY    Cleveland    734 

KFH    Wichita   781 

KMOX    St.  Louis  1,679 

KSTP    St.  Paul  1,410 

KYW Chicago   1,826 

WBBM  Chicago    1,363 

WFBM  fndianapolis  1,039 

WGN  Chicago   1,434 

WJJD   Chicago   1,187 

WJR    Detroit   968 

WHK    Cleveland   1,080 

WLS    Chicago   2,500 

WMAQ    Chicago 1,643 

WTMJ   .- Milwaukee   946 

WOWO    Fort  Wayne  869 

WHO    Des  Moines  814 

KOIL Council   Bluffs    1,384 

KFKB  Milford    719 

WOS    Jefferson  City 802 

KFEQ     St.  Joseph  830 

WENR   Chicago    3,170 

WWJ    Detroit  1,564 

KFNF     Shenandoah   2,240 

KTSM    538 

WOC   Davenport    970 


Middle  West  City  Votes 

KWK    St.  Louis  790 

KSO    Clarinda,  Iowa  604 

WCAW    622 

WDAF   Kansas  City  1,336 

WCAZ    Carthage,  111 540 

WLW  Cincinnati    2,077 

West  City  Votes 

KOA    Denver  1,114 

WBAP    Fort  Worth  1,286 

KVOO    Tulsa    1,184 

KSOO     Sioux  Falls   806 

KGCU  Mandan,  S.  D .' 918 

WOAI  San  Antonio  709 

WFAA   Dallas     1,012 

KFAB  Lincoln    830 

WOW   Omaha  1,140 

KOB  State  College,  N.  M 740 

WNAX  Yankton,  S.  D 568 

WIBW  Topeka  934 

KMMJ   Clay   Center,   Nebr 581 

KPRC   Houston    911 

KFYR  Bismarck    507 

KFKB  Milford  896 

KGIR    Butte,  Montana 714 

WBBZ    Ponca  City,  Okla 840 

KRLD     Dallas  671 

KTHS     Hot  Springs  531 

Far  West  City  Votes 

KDYL    Salt  Lake  City 947 

KSL Salt  Lake  City 918 

KFI    Los  Angeles  1,510 

KJR    Seattle    l',180 

KOMO    Seattle   1,386 

KGA    Spokane  1,009 

KIDO    Boise    .' 804 

KGW  Portland    1,114 

KOIN    Portland    1,217 

KFWB    Hollywood    1,086 

KGO    Oakland  1,240 

KPO   San  Francisco   1,400 

KFOX    Long  Beach   780 

KFRC   San  Francisco  638 

KF JI   Astoria    701 

KHJ  Los  Angeles  1,264 

KFWM    Oakland  609 

Canada  City  Votes 

CFAC    Calgary  618 

CFCA    Toronto   720 

CFQC    Saskatoon    670 

CHCS    Hamilton  410 

CHWC    Regina   538 

C JCA ;  Edmonton  554 

CJCJ    Calgary    494 

514 

704 

470 

640 

649 

501 

802 

534 

380 

569 


CJRM    Moose  Jaw 

CKAC   Montreal  . 

CKUA  Edmonton 

CNRM    Montreal  . 

CNRV Vancouver 

CKCK  Regina   ... 

CKCL   Toronto  .. 

CJGC     London  . . . 

CFRB    Lawrence 

WREN  Toronto  .. 


Rules  and  Conditions  for  Most  Popular  Station  Qold  Cup 

Award  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1929, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  March  20,  1930. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  March 
20,  1930. 

2.  Balloting  will  be  by  means  of  cou- 
pons appearing  in  each  monthly  issue  of 
RADIO  DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots 
issued  only  when  requested  at  the  time 
of  receipt  of  paid  in  advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  subscrip- 
tion agencies  according  to  the  schedule 
given  in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly,  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes  will 
be   allowed. 

For  the  complete  series  of  the  six  con- 
secutively numbered  coupons,  sent  in  at 
one  time,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt 
of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions, 
old  or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST 
when   received   direct   and   not   through 


subscription    agencies    according    to    the 
following  voting  schedule: 

1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription    $4.00       150  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    8.00       325  votes 

3  -  year;  three  1  - 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions direct..  12.00       500  votes 

4-year;  four  1-year; 
two  2- year;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail_  sub- 
scriptions direct..  16.00       750  votes 

5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2  -  year,  and 
one  3 -year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1  -  year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    20.00    1,000  votes 

10-year;  ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4-year 
and  one  2  or  two 
1  -  year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions  direct..  40.00    2,500  votes 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts.  Canada  will  comprise  the  sixth 
district.  District  number  one,  known  as 
the   "EAST"   will  include  the  states  of 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  District  number  two,  known  as 
the  "SOUTH,"  will  comprise  the  states 
of  Virginia, _  West  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky.  District  num- 
ber three,  known  as  the  "MIDDLE- 
WEST,"  will  include  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  District  num- 
ber four,  known  as  the  WEST,"  will 
comprise  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  District  number  five, 
known  as  the  "FAR  WEST,"  will  con- 
sist of  the  states  of  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada.  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  District  number  six,  known 
as  Canada,  will  comprise  the  entire  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

6.  The  broadcasting  station  holding 
the  highest  number  of  votes  of  all  six 
districts  will  be  declared  the  WORLD'S 
MOST  POPULAR  BROADCASTING 
STATION  and  will  be  awarded  a  Gold 
Cup.  After  the  grand  prize  winner  is 
eliminated,  the  broadcasting  station  hold- 
ing the  highest  vote  in  the  district  in 
which  they  are  located  will  be  declared 
to  be  the  most  popular  station  of  their 
district  and  each  awarded  a  Silver  Cup. 
No  broadcasting  _  station  is  to  receive 
more  than  one  prize.     . 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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*Aiail  Coupon — new,  free 

KALAMAZOO  BWMrfavefyouhtolX 


Sensational  Values! 

Write  today  for  this  new  book.  It'9 
FREE.  It  quotes  Factory  SALE 
PRICES.  It  saves  you  X  to  V*.  It 
shows  more  stove,  range  and  fur- 
nace Bargains  than  in  20big  stores. 

ZOO  Stylet  and  Sizes 

In  this  book  are  200  styles  and 
sizes— beautiful  new  Cabinet  Heat- 
ers, improved  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  (choice  of  5  colors),  Oil 
Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Payments 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly. 
Year  to  Pay. 

750,000  Satisfied 
Customers 

Mail  the  coupon  Now!  Buy  Direct 
from  Factory.  Save  the  way  750.000 
satisfied  customers  have  saved  from 
Kalamazoo  in    the    last   29    years. 
Kalamazoo  owners  are  everywhere — 
many  in  your  town.  Ask  them  about 
Kalamazoo  quality.  Don't  pay  twice 
the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo  for 
Quality  not  half  so  good/ 
Kalamazoo  Ranges, 
Combination 
GasandCoal 
Ranges  and 
Gas  Stoves 
are  approved  by 
Good  Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 

Beautiful  New 
Cabinet  Heaters 

SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet 
Heaters— $34.75  up!  Best  Bar- 
gains Kalamazooever  built.  Beauti- 
fully finished  in  Blackand  Walnut  Por- 
celain Enamel,  hand  grained.  All  made 
of  extra  heavy  cast  iron.  Heatseveral 
rooms.  Just  like  a  furnace.  Hold  heat 
over  night.   Many  exclusive  Kalama- 
zoo features.   Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Choice  of  $  Colors  In  Ranges 

New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  in 
Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue, 
Pearl  Gray,  Ebony  Black — trimmed  in 
highly  polished  nickel.  Always  clean — 


Modernize  Your  Home 
with  a  Cabinet  Heater 


atFacioty 

SALE 

PRICES 

Cabinet  Heaters  *34'7S  up 
Ranges  ....  »*41*5°up 
Furnaces  .  .  .  .*6l*95up 
GasStoT«s.  .  .  *15  np 
OH  Stoves  .  .  .  $18*'°  up 


Kalamazoo 
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keeping 

Institute 

24-Hour 
Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  you. 
24-hour  shipments.  Orders 
filled  same  day  as  received.   No  wait- 
ing. Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Youcanbuyontermssosmallthat  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay. 
Everything  backed  by  a  $100,000  bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  5-year  guarantee  on  Kalamazoo 
parts  and  workmanship. 

30  Days1  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days 
in  your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy 
yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before 
deciding.  360  days'  approval  test  on 
every  thing. 


always  easy  to  clean.  Porcelain  enamel 
baked  on  in  our  own  enameling  plant 
— no  chipping,  flaking  or  cracking. 
Modernize  your  home  with  a  mod- 
em Colored  Range.  Brighten  your 
kitchen.  Lighten  your  work.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Book. 

Easy  to  Install  Your 
Furnace 

SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $61.95  Un# 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service. 
Make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace,  after  buying  at 
Kalamazoo  Factory  Sale  prices.  Thou- 
sands have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fea- 
tures include  Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot— new 
ring  type  radiators  —  easy  shaking 
grates— upright  shaker.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon now! 


'AKalamazoQ 

%tt»  Direct  to  You" 


Above  All  Else— Quality 

You  simply  can't  get  better  quality. 
Why?  The  reasons  are:  First,  Kalama- 
zoospecializes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
furnaces  are  built  completein  our  big 
13-acre  factory.  We  make  nothing  but 
stoves  and  furnaces.  Second,  Kala- 
mazoo has  tremendous  buying  power 
— that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw 
materials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big 
scale  production  enables  us  to  manu- 
facture efficiently  at  extremely  low 
cost.  By  selling  direct,  eliminating  all 
"in-between"  profits,  you  get  absolute 
rock-bottom  factory  prices. 

Household  Goods 

Also  in  this  new  Book — Refrigera- 
tors, Washing  Machines,  Vacuum 
Cleaners.  KitchenCabinets. Cedar 
Chests  and  other  Household  Fur- 
nishings. 


Kalamazoo    Stove   Co.,    M!r». 

2403  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Saved $71 
to  set 

"I  paid  you  $109 
lor  my  furnace 
and  the  Ix-st  I 
could  do  here  on 
one  anywhere 
near  as  good  was 
from*180to$200. 
Some  savins  lor 
mc.  You  certain- 
ly can  put  mc 
down  fora  booster 
for  Kalamazoo." 
Chas.  Renstrom, 
Canton,  Pa. 
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Important:  Be  sure  to  putan(X)lncoluaia 
at  left  to  Indicate  articles  in  which  you  ara 
Interested. 

Kalamazoo  Store  Co.,  Mfrs. 
2403  Rochester  Are.,  Kalamazoo.  Mien. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 
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Amos  'n*  Andy 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

"Why  don't  you  get  your  information 
direct?  I  would  suggest  that  you  talk  to 
the  boys  themselves." 

"Man,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  that  can 
be  accomplished  without  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  I  will  be  your  friend  for 
life." 

"Call  up  the  Chatelaine  Tower  Apart- 
ments and  ask  Mr.  Gosden  for  an  ap- 
pointment." 

"What's  Mr.  Gosden  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Nothing.  He's  only  the  chap  you 
know  as  Amos.  His  full  name  is  Free- 
man F.  Gosden.  And  you  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Charles  J.  Correll  is  none 
other  than  the  well  known  president  of 
the  Freshair  Taxicab  company,  Mr.  An- 
drew Brown.  Both  are  free,  white  and 
solvent." 

"Oh!" 

AT  LEAST  I  was  getting  somewhere 
now.  But  after  all,  if  they  were 
through  broadcasting  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  I  could  see  them,  then  and 
there.  Two  birds  in  a  studio  were  worth 
more  than  one  in  the  Chatelaine  Tower. 

"You're  too  late,"  said  Gilchrist.  "They 
are  all  through,  washed  up  and  gone  for 
the  day,  but  I  can  show  you  where  they 
broadcast." 

He  took  me  into  a  small  room,  about 
14  feet  square  underneath  the  visitors' 
gallery.  There  was  a  table  near  a  win- 
dow that  looks  into  the  main  studio. 

"Andy  sits  over  there  on  the  right 
hand  side,"  said  Gilchrist.  "Amos  sits 
opposite.  Andy  always  talks  right  up 
close  to  the  microphone  to  get  the  deep 
tone  effect  in  his  voice.  Amos  talks 
quite  a  little  way  back  from  the  mike. 
When  Amos  speaks  for  Kingfish  and  the 
other  characters  he  varies  the  distance 
from  the  mike.  But  this  is  a  place  abso- 
lutely barred  to  all  visitors  while  they 
are  broadcasting. 

"They  require  this  exclusion  in  order 
to  invest  themselves  more  perfectly  into 
their  characters.  Sometimes  when  the 
comedy  turns  to  pathos  they  feel  their 
parts  so  sincerely  that  tears  run  down 
their    cheeks.       Mr.    Gosden    will    often 


show  effects  of  it  for  hours  afterward.  I 
would  suggest  you  call  him  up  tomorrow 
forenoon  sometime." 

So  I  found  that  although  Amos'n'Andy 
were  really  white  they  are  able  to  im- 
agine themselves  the  characters  they  rep- 
resent so  acutely  they  actually  convince 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  listeners 
that  they  are  real  Negroes  actually  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  troubles  and  ad- 
ventures they  dramatize  on  the  air  over 
two  networks  every  evening  of  the  week 
except  Tuesday. 

At  about  11  the  next  morning  I  called 
the  Chatelaine  apartments. 

"Whoall  shall  I  say  is  callin'  Mr.  Gos- 
den?" same  a  voice  that  had  shades  all 
over  it.  I  told  her.  She  said  to  call  a 
little  later  or  she  would  leave  word  for 
Mr.  Gosden  to  call  me.  That  was  satis- 
■  factory. 

Later  Mr.  Gosden  did  call. 

"Oh  so  you  are  Mr.  Quest?"  he  asked. 
"Lillian,  our  colored  maid,  said  I  was  to 
call  Mr.  Mark.  She's  that  way.  Come 
on  over  to  the  office  in  the  Palmolive 
building,  2411,  at  12  and  Mr.  CorreH  and 
I  both  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

THE  Palmolive  building  is  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  beautiful  office 
buildings  in  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  the 
towering  intrusions  in  the  district  for- 
merly known  as  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Chatelaine  Tower  and  other  magnificent 
apartments  in  the  vicinity  afford  conve- 
nient homes  for  the  high  salaried  execu- 
tives who  have  offices  there.  It  was  five 
minutes  to  12  when  I  stepped  out  of  a 
taxi  at  the  entrance.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  I  stood  in  front  of  Door  2411 
on  which  was  the  sign  "Amos'n'Andy." 
The  door  was  locked.  A  young  man  was 
there  with  a  big  box  bearing  "Amos'n'- 
Andy" signs  all  over  it.  He  was  unde- 
cided whether  to  take  it  away  again  but 
I  assured  him  Mr.  Gosden  would  be 
there  presently. 

Exactly  on  the  stroke  of  12  a  smartly 
attired  young  man,  brisk  and  energetic, 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

"You  are  Mr.  Quest?"  he  asked.  We 
went  in.    The  boy  brought  in  the  box. 

The  office  was  small  but  richly  fur- 
nished. I  noted  a  handsomely  carved 
Radio  receiver  in  the  center  of  the  east 
wall,    a    table-desk    of    exquisite    design 


with  onyx  top  stood  opposite  the  door 
and  between  two  windows  looking  north 
on  Michigan  Avenue.  From  these  win- 
dows could  be  seen  the  towering  sky- 
scrapers stalking  into  the  loop  and 
across  the  river.  A  smaller  desk  was 
against  the  west  wall.  It  supported  a 
practical  looking  typewriter.  And  there 
was  a  cabinet  for  books  and  papers. 
The  boy  deposited  his  conspicuous  look- 
ing box  with  its  humorous  embellish- 
ments on  the  floor.  Mr.  Gosden  asked  me 
to  help  him  open  it.  I  had  a  screw  driver 
blade  in  my  knife  and  soon. we  had  the 
cover  loose. 

The  box  had  been  shipped  from  Syra- 
cuse and  contained  an  ancient  model  of 
a  Smith-Premier  typewriter,  one  of  those 
relics  with  the  double  keyboard — one  for 
capitals  and  one  for  lower  case. 

Gosden,  rather  quiet  and  dignified,  sat 
down  in  a  chair  and  chuckled. 

"That's  the  answer,"  he  said,  "to  our 
difficulty  when  we  said  something  must 
be  wrong  with  our  old  typewriter  because 
it  didn't  have  any  capital  letters.  Well, 
we'll  use  that  typewriter.  You'll  hear 
the  keys  click  when  we  put  it  on  the  air. 

Young  Mr.  Gosden  is  habitually  smil- 
ing. Far  from  an  Etheopian  cast  of 
countenance,  he  is  a  typical  blonde  with 
sandy  hair  that  curls  almost  in  ringlets 
and  his  eyes  are  blue.  He  looks  straight 
at  you  in  a  confident  winning  way.  He 
talks  and  acts  in  a  way  to  satisfy  you 
that  as  yet  he  is  quite  unspoiled  by 
the  enormous  success  of  the  great  Radio 
act  of  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

I  SAT  watching  him  as  he  hung  up  his 
neatly  tailored  overcoat  and  hat, 
stopped  for  a  minute  in  front  of  a  glass 
to  straighten  his  tie  and  then  sat  down 
in  a  chair  across  the  room  at  the  gorge- 
ous onyx  desk. 

"I  understand  you  arc  going  to  give 
us  a  write-up,"  he  said,  leaning  back  and 
swinging  a  bit  in  the  swivel  chair. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gosden,  quite  right,"  with- 
out being  able  to  think  of  anything  else 
to  say. 

"Where  do  we  begin?" 
"I  guess  here  as  well  as  any." 
He  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  that 
any  more  than  I  did. 

"We  got  a  swell  telegram  from  Kan- 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


When  Amos  'n'  Andy  vis- 
ited Kansas  City  they  were 
received  by  a  parade  of 
"Fresh  Air"  Taxis  in  their 
honor. 
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"OVERNIGHT 
TO  GOLF" 


qKm)  Orleans 

BEAUTIFUL      MISSISSIPPI 

Gulf  Coast 

BILOXI    GULFPORT-PASS  CHRISTIAN 


Golf,  motoring,  sailing,  almost  every  sport 
of  land  and  sea  are  now  at  their  best  in 
this  outdoor  summerland  of  far-famed 
hospitality  and  unequaled  charm.  Plan  to 
spend  your  perfect  Winter  Vacation  here 

Only  21  Hours  from  Chicago 

Panama  Limited 

The  'Last  Word  in  Elegance  and  Luxury 


Mardi  Gras  at  New  Orleans  and  Biloxi  March  4,  1930. 
Reduced  Fares.  Midwinter  vacation  party  — 6  days  for 
only  $95.00  up  all-expense  from  Chicago. 


Sixth  Annual  Spring  Golf  Training  Tour  to  the 
Beautiful  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  New  Orleans  und 
Natchez,  Miss.,  March  4-16,  1930.  All  expense  from 
Chicago  $142.50  up. 

Reduced  fares  to  all  principal  Southern  Resorts  in 
effect  every  day  during  winter  season. 


Lv.  Chicago  .  .  . 
Ar.  New  Orleans  . 
Ar.  on  the  Gulf  Coast 


12:30  p.  m. 
9:30  a.  m. 
9:50  a.  m. 


Extremely  low  fares  to  New  Orleans,  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  and  other  Southern  Points  including  Havana, 
Cuba,  will  be  in  effect  March  14  and  April  19,  1930. 


Two  other  all-steel  trains  daily  to  New  Orleans. 
Leave  Chicago  8:50  a.  m.  and  6:15  p.  m. 


Ask  about  two  weeks  of  Sunshine  for  only  $166.59 
up  all-expense  from  Chicago. 
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J.  V.  LANIGAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Illinois  Central  System 
501  Central  Station,  Chicago,  111. 
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Amos  'n'  Andy 

(Continued  from  page  112) 

sas  City  last  night,"  he  said,  pulling  a 
message  from  his  pocket.  "You  know 
we  won  on  a  popularity  contest  at 
WDAF  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  last 
year  and  here  are  the  figures  on  the 
latest  contest." 

"He  motioned  for  me  to  come  over  and 
sit  at  the  desk  opposite  to  him.  I  read 
the  telegram.  It  stated  that  Amos  and 
Andy  were  first;  Damrosch,  second; 
Cathedral  Hour,  third;  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, fourth,  and  Lucky  Strike  or- 
chestra, fifth.  There  were  96  features 
on  the  ballot. 

When  Amos  and  Andy  visited  Kan- 
sas City  last  summer  the  city  declared 
a  holiday  and  held  a  Fresh  Air  Taxicab 
parade  through  the  principal  business 
streets  of  the  town. 

"I  suppose  you  are  pretty  busy  inter- 
viewing all  the  Radio  folks,"  he  inti- 
mated after  a  lull  by  way  of  carrying  on 
the  conversation. 

"Nobody  knows,  Mr.  Gosden — you 
can't  imagine — " 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang.  A 
bright  twinkle  came  in  his  eye  as  he 
pulled  the  instrument  close  and  smiled 
happily.  How  could  I  help  hearing- 
just  pleasant  little  nothings  of  a  proud 
father  quite  enraptured  with  his  wife? 

"Baby  awake  yet?  God  blessums — 
what'd  he  do  then?  Ha-ha,  Ha!  I  don't 
blame  him  for  not  liking  spinach!  How's 
the  tummy?  .  .  .  Good!  Sure — al- 
right, Sweetheart.     .     .     .     Bye-bye." 

"Is  Mrs  Gosden  ill?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  exactly.  We  were  invited  to 
a  pheasant  dinner  last  night;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Correll,  Mrs.  Gosden  and  I.  It 
was  a  marvelous  dinner.  You  know  the 
season  lasts  four  days  only,  and  you  have 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  I  think  we  both 
had  a  little  too  much  pheasant — but  she 
says  she  is  feeling  fine  now. 

"My_  partner  will  be  in  here  almost 
any  minute.  We  have  great  times  to- 
gether— the  four  of  us,  going  around  to 
places  together  and  seeing  things." 

"He's  not  so  mean  toward  you  as  he 
sounds,    then — over   the    Radio?" 

"Heavens,  no!  Not  a  mean  thing 
about  Charlie  Correll.  What's  the  use 
of  anybody  being  mean  in  real  life? 
There  are  so  many  things  to  be  glad 
about  if  you  only  stop  to  think  what's 
what.  One  really  cannot  afford  to  take 
time  to  be  mean  and  miserable — that 
sounds  kind  of  preachy,  but  it's  good 
philosophy  just  the  same  and  I  believe 
in  it,  so  does  my  partner." 

And  then  Mr.  Correll  came  in.  He  is 
shorter  than  Mr.  Gosden,  a  little  heavier 
and  perhaps  just  a  bit  more  ponderous 
in  his  manner  like  the  amiable  Andy, 
familiar  to  all  Radio  listeners.  We  were 
introduced.  The  bond  of  affection  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  at  once  obvious. 
He  immediately  inspected  the  type- 
writer that  had  just  been  unboxed.  A 
broad  grin  spread  over  his  face,  but  he 
did  not  chuckle  audibly  as  did  Gosden. 
He  had  a  big  package  of  mail  which  he 
dumped  on  the  double  desk.  I  offered 
to  surrender  his  place  to  him  but  he 
would  not  permit  it.  He  did,  however, 
pick  up  a  few  of  the  envelopes  and  be- 
gan slitting  them  open. 

THIS  incident  happened  on  one  of 
those  days  when  the  fans  were  at 
white  heat  because  they  had  been  taken 
off  the  late  schedule.  Twenty  thousand 
letters  of  protest  were  received  in  three 
days.  Petitions  had  been  circulated. 
Among  the  letters  was  a  long  roll  on 
which  had  been  signed  hundreds  of 
names. 

"How  about  the  colored  folks,"  I 
asked.  "What  do  they  think  of  Amos 
V  Andy?" 

"They  are  our  best  friends,"  said  Gos- 


den. "You  know  before  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  engaged  us  for  the  WMAQ 
feature  they  investigated  that  angle. 
They  did  not  want  to  seem  to  condone 
anything  that  might  be  regarded  as 
offensive  to  the  colored  people  of  Chi- 
cago. They  made  inquiries  of  members 
of  the  Urban  club  where  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  race  belong.  The  Urban 
club  endorsed  our  feature  because  they 
declared  we  had  never  said  anything 
that  reflected  in  the  least  on  the  moral- 
ities of  the  colored  people — and  that  we 
had  always  been  considered  as  present- 
ing a  creditable  side  to  the  characters 
we  represented." 

"Did  you  ever  go  out  there  where 
they  really  are?" 

"Tell  him  about  the  time  we  went  to 
the  Regal,"  laughed  Correll. 

"We  put  on  our  Amos  'n'  Andy  vaude- 
ville act  out  there  at  the  Regal,  which 
is  really  a  palatial  theatre  patronized 
almost  exclusively  by  .  colored  people. 
When  we  appeared  on  the  stage  we  re- 
ceived such  an  ovation  from  the  packed 
house  that  we  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
They  not  only  enjoyed  our  skit  but 
seemed  to  get  a  great  kick  out  of  our 
trick  lights  where  are  transformed  from 
black  face  to  white  at  the  turn  of  a 
switch." 

"Is  it  true,  Mr.  Correll,"  I  asked,  "that 
you  were  really  born  in  Peoria?" 

"Absolutely,"  he  answered  with  an  ap- 
preciative smile  toward  Gosden.  "I  is 
de  president  of  the  de  Fresh  Air  Taxi- 
cab   company  now,   though,"  he  added. 

"And  you  were  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,"  I  inquired  of  Gosden. 

"Das  whah  I  was  bawn,"  smiled 
Gosden. 

The  hall  door,  which  had  been  open 
an  inch  or  two  was  now  pushed  boldly 
wide  open.  Three  somewhat  startled 
girls  stood  on  the  threshhold.  They 
were  without  wraps,  and  apparently 
were  employed  in  the  building.  Gosden 
gave  me  a  wink  and  moved  over  to  the 
door  to  receive  them.  One  of  them, 
a  little  more  bold  than  the  others, 
stepped  in  and  said: 

"We've  been  coming  here  every  day 
for  a  week  and  nobody  was  ever  in.  We 
just  wondered  if  you  really  are  the 
Amos  'n'  Andy  we  hear  on  the  Radio." 

"Why,  sure  we  are,"  laughed  Gosden, 
"and  over  yon  sits  de  Kingfish."  He 
pointed  to  me.  I  felt  a  bit  flustered  with 
such  prominence  suddenly  thrust  upon 
me  before  these  wondering  young  buds. 

"Well — er — which  is  which?"  asked 
the  leader.  "I  mean  which  is  Amos  and 
which  is  Andy?" 

"Now  suppose  you  guess,"  said  Gos- 
den. "Would  you  like  a  souvenir?"  He 
went  to  the  cabinet  and  brought  out 
some  packages  of  Pepsodent  toothpaste. 
He  gave  one  to  each  girl.  They  exam- 
ined the  packages  eagerly.  The  smaller 
girl  looked  up  wistfully. 

"But  these  are  just  like  you  buy  in 
the  store — " 

"Maybe  they'll  autograph  them,"  sug- 
gested the  other. 

So  the  packages  were  passed  back. 
Amos  signed  first  and  handed  each  one 
to  Correll,  who  added  the  name  "Andy." 
And  thus  they  found  out  which  one  was 
Amos  and  which  Andy.  The  girls 
backed  laughingly  out  of  the  room.  The 
door  was  closed  and  latched  this  time. 

"TTOW  does  it  come?"  I  asked,  "that 

A  J  so  many  people  seem  to  think 
you  are  doing  this  broadcasting  in  New 
York?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Correll,  "some 
of  the  New  York  crowd  seemed  to  think 
that  the  sketches  would  go  better  in  the 
East  if  the  Eastern  folks  thought  it 
originated  there." 

"It  really  originates  in  Chicago, 
though,  doesn't  it?"  I  persisted. 

"I    don't   think  we   ought   to   discuss 


that,"  said  Gosden.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  are  on  the  road  it  originates 
in  the  town  where  we  are  playing.  It  is 
rather  an  expensive  proposition,  too. 
We  have  to  have  a  wire  into  Chicago 
by  the  week  and  engineers  to  take  care 
of  it  constantly.  The  broadcast  is  put 
on  from  the  dressing  room  of  the  stage 
where  we  happen  to  be  playing — in  St. 
Louis,  Toledo  or  Detroit,  wherever  we 
happen  to  be." 

"It  must  be  rather  a  strenuous  life, 
doing  both  stage  and  Radio." 

"But  we  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  just 
the  same,"  said  Gosden. 

"How  far  ahead  do  you  get  up  your 
skits?" 

"Only  about  two  or  three  days  ahead." 

"Who  writes  them?" 

"We  both  do.  We  start  talking  the 
situation  from  one  episode  to  the  next 
just  as  though  it  actually  existed  and 
say  the  things  that  come  the  most 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  One 
of  us  sits  at  the  typewriter  and  puts 
down  the  lines  that  seem  to  fit  in  the 
best  as  we  go  along  talking  back  and 
forth  to  each  other." 

"How  long  does  it  take?" 

"Sometimes  half  an  hour,  sometimes 
half  a  day — depends  on  how  we  feel  to- 
ward it  and  the  mood  we  are  in." 

"You  always  write  your  own  skits 
then?" 

"Always.  There  never  has  been  a 
variation  from  this  rule." 

"When  do  you  write?" 

"No  particular  time.  We  generally 
make  an  appointment  for  a  certain  time 
the  night  before — 'See  you  tomorrow  at 
1  o'clock,'  as  Mr.  Correll  said  last  night. 
'That  suits  me,'  I  said.    So  here  we  are." 

"That  reminds  me,"  I  said  after  a  sud- 
den look  at  my  watch  and  noting  that 
it  was  1:10.  "I  got  a  date  at  1  o'clock 
myself."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impede 
the  progress  of  such  a  popular  pair  in 
the  course  of  their  duty  toward  their 
listening  constituents. 

"You  might  get  some  suggestions 
from  our  book,"  Correll  suggested. 

"That's  an  idea,"  Gosden  agreed.  "I'll 
call  up  Mrs.  Gosden  and  have  her  send 
a  book  down  to  the  desk  for  you  and 
you  can  stop  in  for  it  as  you  pass.  It's 
just  around  the   corner  from   here." 

He  telephoned  and  the  arrangement 
was  made. 

IT  WAS  about  a  week  later  when  I  sat 
with  a  friend  at  a  table  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Medinah  Athletic  Club  grill. 

"You  want  to  come  in  here  some  day 
when  Amos  and  Andy  are  getting 
dressed  up  in  the  locker  room,"  said  my 
friend. 

"Why,  what  about  it?" 

"They  do  their  Amos  V  Andy  stuff 
in  everything  they  say.  It's  screaming! 
All  spontaneous,  you  know.  Whatever 
happens  or  whatever  the  other  does, 
they  come  back  and  crack  wise  at  each 
other  better  than  the  real  show.  It's 
funnier  because  the  situations  are  real — 
as  real  as  stone  and  water  and  not  made 
up  just  to  be  funny. _ 

"You  know  this  Kingfish  and  all  the 
water  names  they  use?  Well,  they  get 
that  from  the  Dolphins.  The  Dolphins 
are  sort  of  inner  Shrine  swimming 
bunch.  They  are  in  and  out  of  the 
water  like  seals.  They  have  tables  be- 
side the  pool.  If  they  are  hungry  when 
they  climb  out  of  the  water  they  throw 
a  towel  around  themselves  and  sit  down 
to  eat  a  la  naturel. 

"And  Correll  and  Gosden  are  in  that 
crowd?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"Sure.  That's  where  they  get  all  those 
funny  names  like  Kingfish  and — " 

"What  a  picture  that  would  make! 
Have  'em  sitting  by  the  pool  all  dressed 
up  in  a  towel.  I  guess  that  would  show 
the  real  color  of  their  skins." 

"Go  ahead.    You  make  arrangements 
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for  the  boys  to  be  here  and  I  will  get 
permission  to  have  the  picture  taken." 

I  didn't  have  the  telephone  number  at 
the  office  so  I  called  up  at  the  Chatelaine 
Tower.  Mrs.  Gosden  answered  the 
phone. 

"Why,  they're  gone  now,  you  know," 
she  said. 

"Gone  where?"  I  gasped  in  dismay. 

"On  tour.  They  are  in  Toledo  this 
week.     From  there  they  go  to  Detroit." 

That  certainly  was  a  tough  break. 

"Well,  I  wonder  if  you  know  anything 
about  their  private  lives?" 

"Why,  I  rather  hope  I  do;  I'm  Mrs. 
Gosden,  you  know." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure.  Mrs.  Gosden,  do 
you  feel  in  a  life-saving  mood?  There's 
a  desperate  interrogator  around  here 
who  MUST  find  out  all  about  the  private 
lives  of  Amos  'n'  Andy.  Will  you  help 
him  out?" 

She  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could. 
Accordingly  the  elevator  boy  took  me 
to  the  door  and  Lillian,  the  maid  who 
had  called  me  Mr.  Mark,  let  me  in.  Mrs. 
Gosden  was  attending  to  Freeman  F. 
Gosden,  Jr.  The  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment was  finished  in  Spanish  mission 
style,  rough  walls,  arched  doorways.  A 
mammoth  pastoral  was  hung  over  the 
mantle  and  a  small  escritoire  stood  in 
a  corner.  A  Coxwell  chair  and  end  table 
heaped  with  books  showed  where  the 
head  of  the  house  makes  himself  com- 
fortable. There  were  ash  trays  about — ■ 
one  receptacle  was  supported  by  a  mag- 
nificent statuette  of  a  Nubian  maid.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  was  a  Radio  re- 
ceiver of  handsome  workmanship.  At 
the  other  was  a  phonograph  similar  in 
design — and  there  was  a  concert  grand 
piano. 

PRESENTLY  a  tall  slender  woman 
with  the  vigor  of  youth  in  her  dark 
eyes  entered  the  room  where  I  had  been 
seated.  She  was  followed  by  a  curly 
headed  little  boy  on  a  kiddie  car — a 
noble  pair — mother  and  son.  No  wonder 
such  a  happy  light  had  come  into  Free- 
man Gosden's  eyes  when  he  talked  to 
her  at  the  time  I  had  seen  him  in  his 
office. 

The  little  fellow  glanced  up  at  me 
curiously.  He  was  not  too  inclined  to 
be  friendly.  He  would  find  out  about 
this  stranger. 

"He  is  a  very  precious  little  mite," 
said  Mrs.  Gosden,  sitting  down  in  her 
husband's  chair.  "He  is  the  last  of  the 
family  except  for  his  father.  Mr.  Gos- 
den lost  his  only  brother  recently.  An 
automobile  accident  during  the  war,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  service,  removed  two 
other  members  of  his  family.  Mr.  Gos- 
den loves  to  play  and  romp  with  the 
baby  and  take  him  out  for  a  walk.  He 
is  just  one  year  and  a  half  old  now.  He 
doesn't  talk  much.  Sometimes  folks 
wonder  if  he  will  speak  with  a  dialect." 

"Did  you  come  from  Virginia,  too, 
Mrs.  Gosden?" 

"No,  I  was  born  in  Missouri  and 
brought  up  in  Minnesota." 

"How  did  you  and  Mr.  Gosden  happen 
to  meet?" 

"At  the  time  the  boys  came  to  WGN 
I  was  secretary  for  Mr.  Thomasson,  who 
was  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  at  that  time.  Knowing  the 
same  people,  we  met  at  a  party  and  soon 
became  good  friends.  My  maiden  name 
was  Leta  Schreiber.  We  were  married 
in  June,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Correli 
were  married  in  January  of  the  same 
year.  Mrs.  Correli  is  an  Iowa  girl  and 
her  maiden  name  was  Marie  Janes.  She 
went  along  with  the  boys,  but  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  baby  for  me  to 
stay  here  where  he  could  have  good 
care.  The  Correll's  live  just  across  the 
street  and  our  two  families  are  together 
the  most  of  the  time." 


"What  do  you  do  for  amusement?" 

"Right  now  the  boys  are  interested  in 
skating.  Mr.  Gosden  never  had  had  on 
a  pair  of  ice  skates  before  in  his  life 
until  last  winter.  He  is  crazy  about  it. 
But  they  belong  to  the  Tarn  O'Shanter 
Golf  club  and  they  also  play  on  other 
courses  in  the  right  kind  of  weather. 
The  Correll's  drive  a  Cadillac.  We 
have  a  Buick,  but  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  Cadillac  soon — and  then  we 
will  both  have  the  same  kind  of  cars." 

A  canary  bird  rippled  into  carol  in  an- 
other room. 

"I  suppose  you  are  fond  of  pets?"  I 
asked. 

"The  little  bird  is  one  we  bought  on 
a  train.  A  man  came  through  the  car 
with  a  lot  of  birds  and  Mr.  Gosden  took 
a  fancy  to  this  songster  and  bought  it. 
A  singing  bird  seems  to  typify  the  happy 
spirit  in  a  home.  We  are  very  fond  of 
this  one." 

"And  when  daddy  is  on  tour  I  sup- 
pose the  little  canary  helps  to  cheer  baby 
and  mother?"  I  turned  hopefully  to  the 
little  fellow  to  make  friends. 

"Mr.  Gosden  always  calls  us  up  wher- 
ever he  is  and  that  is  what  always 
cheers  us  most.  And,  of  course,  we  can 
always  hear  him  on  the  Radio  when 
Amos  'n'  Andy  are  on." 

"But  nobody  is  permitted  to  see  them 
broadcast." 

"No,  I  have  seen  the  tears  streaming 
from  Mr.  Gosden's  eyes  when  he,  as 
Amos,  was  having  so  much  imaginary 
trouble.  He  feels  embarrassed  nat- 
urally. Last  night  when  he  called  me 
from  Toledo  I  could  tell  by  his  voice 
he  still  felt  shaky  from  his  emotions 
aroused  by  the  broadcast  episode." 

The  boys  have  been  partners  for  a 
long  time,  you  know.  They  began  long 
before  Amos  'n'  Andy  and  Sam  'n' 
Henry.  It  was  very  hard  for  them 
to  give  up  Sam  'n'  Henry  at  first.  It 
was  almost  like  a  death  in  the  family, 
but  soon  they  got  used  to  the  new  names 
and  now  I  believe  they  are  better  satis- 
fied than  ever.  They  like  to  live  their 
parts  together  wherever  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  You  are  just  about  as  likely 
to  find  them  in  a  West  Madison  street 
auction  shop  watching  the  crowds  as  at 
the  Medinah  Athletic  club.  They  go 
around  to  benefits  and  help  in  other 
charitable  enterprises.  Some  times  they 
see  a  couple  of  picture  shows  together 
beside  attending  to  their  regular  duties." 

Mrs.  Gosden  showed  me  their  photo- 
graph album,  there  were  scenes  taken 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
One  showed  them  beside  a  huge  air- 
plane. 

"They  are  both  keen  about  flying," 
she  said.  "About  a  year  ago  we  all  four 
flew  to  New  York  together  in  that  ship. 
It  was  a  marvelous  trip  and  we  enjoyed 
it  immensely." 

A  scene  on  the  Pacific  coast  showed 
the  two  comedians  playing  high  jinks 
aboard  a  boat.  Amos  in  this  case  seemed 
to  have  the  best  of  Andy  in  keeping  him 
from  climbing  over  the  rail  from  the 
outside  to  the  safety  of  the  deck. 

*  *    * 

Joseph  Bell  of  the  NBC  production 
department   and   director  of   the    West- 

ington   Salute,   is  on   the   faculty  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

*  *     * 

Dana  S.  Merriman,  of  the  NBC  pro- 
gram department,  once  conducted  a 
Radio  course  in  music  appreciation  in 
conjunction  with  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  through  WTIC, 
Hartford. 

*  *     * 

Harold  McGee,  who  directs  and  -days 
in  NBC  dramatic  productions,  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  one 
of  the  best  known  experimental  theaters 
in  America. 


Singing  Chief  Tecumseh 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 
the  reeds  and  fibers  in  gay  color  designs 
learned     from     her     mother     and     her 
mother's  mother. 

"Rest  your  hands,  my  mother,"  says 
the  young  Tecumseh  (named  from  a 
great  ancestral  chief).  "I  am  going  on 
a  journey.  I  have  looked  out  from  the 
rock  and  it  is  time  to  go.  I  will  sing  and 
tell  the  palefaces  of  our  Skookum  ap- 
ples. Then  they  will  buy  the  apples,  and 
we  will  have  money  to  provide  us  meat 
and  bread  for  another  year.  I  will  go 
tomorrow." 

And  the  iron  horse  takes  Tecumseh 
aw-ay  from  the  little  village  of  Cashmere 
in  the  Washington  valley.  He  wears  the 
beaded  vest  given  to  him  by  his  mother. 
But  otherwise  he  follows  the  white  man's 
ways.  He  is  known  in  a  hundred  broad- 
casting stations.  And  when  Tecumseh 
comes  there  always  is  some  place  on  a 
schedule  for  him  to  sing.  He  is  very- 
popular  and  receives  many  letters.  Last 
year  he  received  so  many  letters  that 
he  covered  his  tepee  with  them  and  still 
had  many  left. 

"Y^7"HERE  are  you  singing  in  Chi- 
»  »  cago?"  asked  the  Radio  Digest 
man,  after  some  of  the  pictures  had  been 
selected. 

"At  WLS." 

"WThy  don't  you  sit  down  and  write 
us  your  own  story?" 

"I  will  have  my  secretary  do  it." 

His  secretary!  This  Indian  was  get- 
ting on! 

But  when  the  days  passed  and  no 
story  came  from  Tecumseh  or  his  secre- 
tary the  Radio  Digest  man  called  up 
Don  Malin  at  WLS. 

"Oh,  Tecumseh,  the  Indian?"  answered 
Mr.  Malin.  "Yes,  he  sang  here  several 
times.  But  he  seems  to  have  folded  his 
tent  and  disappeared — a  queer  chap." 

Tecumseh  had  gone  to  a  new  camping 
ground.  Somewhere  in  the  big  circle 
that  wends  its  way  around  from  the  big 
rock  on  the  edge  of  the  Wenatchee  over 
the  Great  Lakes  region  to  the  Atlantic 
and  back  by  way  of  the  Southland  and 
the  Pacific  this  wondering  red  minstrel 
has  pitched  his  lodge  and  is  singing  to- 
night the  songs  of  his  people  to  the 
white  conquerors  who  throw  their  voices 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  move  with  the 
speed  of  the  spheres. 

Merle  Johnston 

(Continued   from   page  20.") 

"It  was  too  much.  I  wanted  to  reduce 
my  hours,  and  so  was  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  something  else."  Merel  re- 
calls, "and  finally  shifted  over  to  another 
night  club  which  closed  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  This  also  left  Sundays 
open.  '  That  was  six  years  ago  when 
Radio  was  still  young.  I  thought  it  was 
the  coming  thing,  and  began  to  nurse 
along  a  few  Radio  accounts  of  my  own. 

"For  awhile  I  kept  my  club  engage- 
ments and  played  for  Radio  on  the  side, 
needing  the  money  to  support  my  newly 
acquired  wife  and  myself.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I  thought  the  opportunity  for 
change  had  arrived." 

It  proved  to  be  a  big  change  and  a  hie' 
chance.  For  eight  weeks  nothing  trans- 
pired in  tlie  way  of  new  business,  and 
there  wasn't  much  money  coming  in. 
But  Johnston  held  himself  open  for  en- 
gagements at  any  hour,  and  found  his 
income  had  jumped  to  almost  $.">00  a 
week  by  the   end  of  t  d   month. 

And  when  one  remembers  the  saxo- 
phone quartet  organized  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  the  Six  Brown  Brothers 
and  their  saxtet.  and  Clyde  Doerr's  octet, 
(Continued  on   page    ' 
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Gertrude 

(Continue!  from  page  96) 

"I  believe  you.  You  always  have,  you 
big  stiff!" 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  said.  "I've  had  a 
detective  on  your  trail  for  some  time. 
He's  had  you  boxed,  crated  and  ready 
to  deliver  to  the  divorce  court  since 
four   o'clock  this   morning." 

"Then  why  didn't  he  deliver  me?" 

"Because  I  told  him  not  to.  I  wanted 
to  save  you  from  having  a  stranger  raid 
your  flat." 

"He  couldn't — not  without  a  warrant." 

"He  could  if  I  lent  him  my  key." 

"Who  gave  you  that  key?" 

"You  did." 

"And  now  you're  using  it  against  me." 

"I  had  to,  Victor.  I  hated  to,  but  I 
had  to.  It's  all  over  now,  anyway — ex- 
cept for  one  thing." 

"What's  that?" 

"I've  got  to  see  this  girl  of  yours." 
'"Why?" 

"So  I  can  make  an  affidavit  that  I  saw 
her.    That's  not  much  to  ask,  is  it?" 

"Hell,  no!"  said  Victor.  "You  break 
into  my  flat,  you  butt  into  my  private 
affairs.      That's   nothing." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  either  Smith  or 
I  have  got  to  see  her,  and  if  you're  wise 
you'll  choose  me." 

"I  am  wise,"  said  Victor.  "I'm  just 
wise  enough  to  believe  you  can't  get 
away  with  this.  Where's  your  author- 
ity? Do  you  belong  to  the  Vice  Squad, 
or  what?  And  there's  the  girl.  How  do 
you  suppose  SHE  feels?  Fine  girl,  good 
family — you'd  be  surprised.  You  don't 
want  to  drag  her  into  a  rotten  mess  like 
that,  Harry,  you  know  you  don't." 

"You're  right,"  I  said.  "I  hate  the 
whole  business.  But  I've  started  and 
I'm  going  to  finish.  Tell  that  girl  to  slip 
on  some  clothes  and  come  out. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  said  Victor.  "You 
can  give  orders  till  you're  black  in  the 
face,  but  you're  not  going  to  see  that 
girl." 

"Is  that  your  last  word?" 

"It  is." 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "You've  got  a 
Dobermann  Pinscher;  I've  got  a  hound 
dog  myself.     Here's  where  he  mixes  in." 

Dashing  to  the  window,  T  flung  it. 
open  and  leaned  out. 

"Oh,  Smith!     Smith!"  I  called.  _ 

He'd  heard  me.  He  was  crossing  the 
street  on  the  run — . 

"STOP!" 

It  came  from  behind  me  like  a  bullet. 
I  turned.  And  then  I  thought  I  would 
die.  For  there,  in  bedroom  slippers 
and  a  pink  kimono—. 

If  it  had  been  just  a  blonde  or  a  bru- 
nette; a  manicure,  a  movie  queen;  an 
outcast — even  a  half-caste — I  could  have 
stood  it.  But  it  was  so  much  more.  It 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  could 
have  expected;  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  I'd  ever  really  trusted. 

It  was   Gert. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

GERT!  There,  in  bedroom  slippers 
and  a  pink  kimono!  I'd  shot  at  a 
hawk  and  brought  down  a  bluebird 
— if  I'd  been  as  small  as  I  felt  I'd  have 
crawled  down  a  crack  in  the  floor. 

You'd  have  thought  Gert  would  have 
felt  the  same  way.  Not  at  all.  She  was 
as  mad  as  a  snake. 

"It's  all  your  fault,  Harry,"  she  said. 
"You  told  me  you'd  fired  that  detective, 
and  not  to  expect  you  back  from  Ven- 
tura before  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,"  said  Victor.  "You  deceived 
your  own  sister;  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

Can  you  beat  it?  If  anyone  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  it  was  Gert.  I 
would   have   told   her   so,   too,  only   I'd 


forgotten  all  about  Smith.  And  here 
he  was,  pounding  on  the  door,  demand- 
ing to  be  let  in. 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  called. 

"Got  the  goods?"  he  shouted. 

"Shut  up!  You'll  wake  up  the  whole 
house." 

Then,  turning  to  Gert,  I  said:  "That's 
Smith.  He  wants  to  come  in.  I'll  let 
him  in,  too,  if  you  don't  get  busy  and 
cook  me  some  breakfast." 

With  that,  I  eased  myself  into  the  hall 
for  an  interview  that  was  far  from  satis- 
factory— to    Smith. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "did  you  see  her?" 

"I  did." 

"Want  me  to  see  her?" 

"No." 

"I  ought  to  see  her." 

"It  isn't  necessary.  I've  made  a  deal 
with    my   brother-in-law." 

"Tain't  lawful." 

"That's  my  lookout,"  I  said. 

"Then   I   don't  see  her?" 

"No." 

Smith  sighed.  "I'd  like  to  have  saw 
her,"  he  said.  "George's  been  countin' 
on  it,  too.     Can't  I  have  just  one  look?" 

"NO!" 

"That's  always  the  way,"  said  Smith. 
"I  do  all  the  dirty  work;  the  other  guy 
gets   all   the   fun." 

Turning  on  his  flat  feet,  he  stalked, 
muttering,  down  the  hall,  leaving  me 
free  to  join  Gert,  who  by  this  time  had 
the  coffee  on,  and  was  busy  frying  eggs 
and  bacon. 

So  we  all  sSt  down  to  breakfast. 
Even  Caesar  seemed  to  realize  I  was  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  only  snapped 
at  me  twice.  But  I  was  still  sore  at 
Victor. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "Why  didn't 
you   tell  me  it  was   Gert?" 

"Because  you  made  me  mad,  break- 
ing in  on  us  like  that." 

"Besides,"  said  Gert,  "it  would  have 
looked  funny  with  me  getting  a  divorce." 

"What's  that?  You're  crazy.  You 
can't  get  a  divorce  now." 

"Of  course  I  can,"  said  Gert.  "Vic- 
tor and  I  have  talked  it  over.  He  under- 
stands  things   now,   don't  you,   honey?" 

"Yes,"  said  Victor.  "You  can  say 
what  you  please,  Harry,  we  did  have  a 
better  time  that  year  we  weren't  mar- 
ried." 

"We  certainly  did,"  said  Gert.  "And 
when  we  get  our  divorce  we'll  be  happy 
again.     Have  another  egg." 

If  this  were  a  fairy  story,  this  story 
of  Gert  and  Victor,  I'd  end  it  like  this: 
SO  THEY  WERE  DIVORCED  AND 
LIVED  TOGETHER  HAPPILY 
EVER  AFTER.  For  they  were— and 
they  did.  But  EVER  AFTER  is  a  long 
time. 

At  that  they're  the  happiest  couple 
I  know;  Gert,  splendid  mother,  adoring 
ex-wife — Victor,  famous  composer,  dot- 
ing parent — You  see,  after  little  Harriet 
was  born,  Gert  could  do  anything  with 
Victor. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  she  said.  "Of 
course  I  prayed  for  it.  But  where  in 
the  world  do  you  suppose  that  child  got 
her   red  hair?" 

Another  enthralling  serial  starts 
next  month.     Watch  for  it! 

Bed  Time  Story 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

"  'I  forgot  my  key,'  said  A.  H.  T  got 
home  here  at  eleven-thirty  and  pounded 
on  the  door  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  de- 
cided you  were  not  in  so  I  went  and  sat 
in  the  park  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  I 
came  back  here  and  pounded  on  the 
door  again.  No  luck.  So  back  to  the 
park  for  another  hour.    Then  I  brought 


in  the  cop  from  the  beat  and  he  pounded 
on  the  door  with  his  night-stick. 

"  'Well,  he  finally  convinced  me  you 
were  out  and  as  it  was  getting  pretty 
cold  out  in  the  park  I've  been  here  kick- 
ing at  the  door  since  about  three  o'clock! 
You  and  your  insomnia.  Quit  kidding 
yourself.  If  you  ever  mention  insomnia 
to  anyone  again  I'll  kid  the  life  out  of 
you!'  " 

We  sat  in  silence  as  the  author  of  "An 
American  Tragedy"  finished  his  story. 
The  fire  died  down.  "Shall  I  throw  on 
another  log?"  asked  Otto  Dittmar,  who 
would  be  the  one  to  ask  such  a  question. 

"Ho,  hum,"  said  Mr.  Dreiser,  yawning. 
"I'm  going  to  turn  in.  I'm  sleepy.  And 
what's  more  I've  not  suffered  from  in- 
somnia since  that  night.  You  see,  what 
had  happened  was  this.  For  the  first 
three  months,  two  years  before,  I  did 
actually  suffer  from  insomnia.  After  that 
the  idea  that  I  could  not  sleep  had  be- 
come fixed  in  my  mind,  a  notion  merely. 
Yet  the  hallucination  persisted  and 
though  I  slept  like  the  well-known  log  1 
was  convinced  that  I  was  not  sleeping  a 
wink." 

We  all  voted  it  a  very  good  story  in- 
deed. And  if  any  of  your  friends  ever 
talk  about  going  without  sleep  for 
months  you  will  know  exactly  what  to 
months  and  months  you  will  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  to  cure  him. 

Milton  Cross 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

There  are  still  requests  from  clubs  and 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  requesting  a  personal  appearance 
for  concert  or  speech;  churches  make 
overtures  to  him  to  accept  singing  posi- 
tions; theatrical  opportunities  still  pour 
in,  and  many  Radio  sponsors  seek  to  add 
the  prestige  of  his  name  to  their  weekly 
commercial  programs. 

Milton  Cross  is  a  real  veteran  in  point 
of  service  as  Radio  announcer.  Only 
one  announcer  in  the  United  States  has 
served  longer  than  he  before  the  micro- 
phone. He  is  the  veteran  of  the  NBC 
staff,  having  been  in  broadcasting  since 
1922.  Before  that  he  was  a  singer,  but 
since  becoming  a  "mike-man"  he  has 
consistently  refused  to  be  lured  away 
from  that  post. 

The  recognition  of  the.  Academy  in 
making  the  presentation  on  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  last  April,  placed  the 
job  of  Radio  announcers  in  the  same 
responsible  class  with  the  legitimate 
stage  and  literature,  as  a  good  influence 
upon  American  standards  of  speech. 

The  National  Broadcasting  announcer 
is  thirty-two  years  old.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  and  educated  at  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  and  received  his 
musical  training  as  previously  stated,  at 
the  Damrosch  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 
Before  his  entry  into  Radio,  in  1922, 
Cross  was  a  singer  and  attained  con- 
siderable renown  as  a  tenor  soloist.  He 
is  known  to  the  Radio  audience  for  his 
singing  of  "Slumber  On"  on  the  NBC 
Slumber  hour. 

Good  diction  can  be  acquired  through 
study  and  hard  work,  Cross  told  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  in  accepting  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  This  was 
his  speech: 

<<T)ERMIT  me  to  express  my  deepest 
JL  appreciation  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  for  the  honor 
it  has  conferred  upon  me  and  to  Mr. 
Garland  for  his  gracious  remarks  in  pre- 
senting the  award.  Fully  realizing  that 
it  is  a  trite  practice  to  express  one's 
surprise  when  receiving  a  coveted  honor, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  was 
not  merely  surprised — I  was  amazed  and 
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For  HEALTH'S  Sake 
ROLLER  SKATE 


"OUR  GANG" 

wears 
"CHICAGO'S" 


They  like 
"Speed  With- 
t  Noise" — 
and  maybe 
they  don't 
travel 
some  1 


"CHICAGO" 

LEADS  ALL  OTHERS 

in 

1st  SIX  Day 

INTERNATIONAL 

ROLLER  RACE 

Madison  Square  Gardens 
New  York 

"CHICAGO"  Skates  won  1st, 

2nd,  and  3rd  Places. 

27  Racers  wore  complete 

"CHICAGO"  units. 
15  Racers  had  combination 

skates  but  all  equipped 

with   "Chicago"  Racing 

Wheels. 
2  Racers  wore  another  make. 
1  Racer  wore  a  third  make. 

The  wheel  is  "the  heart  of  the 
skate."  Champions  know  the 
speed  and  free  action  of  "Chi- 
cago" Skates.  That  is  why 
they  use  and  recommend 
them.  The  oldest  skater  in  this 
contest  was  the  world's  fa- 
mous Harley  Davidson  —  57 
years  old.  The  youngest  was 
William  Oddson,  17  years  old. 
Both  using  "Chicago"  Units. 


If  You  Prefer  Steel  Wheel 

Skates,  Get  These  New 

DOUBLE  TREAD 

"TRIPLE -WARE"  SKATES 

Shown  above.  Note 
the  double  tread 
wheel  at  left.  The 
hardened  steel 
Outer  Tread  is 
crimped  over  the 
Inner  Bushing 
Tread  and  will  last 
three  times  longer 
than  other  steel 
wheels.  Fine  ball  bearings. 
Wheels  guaranteed  not  to 
come  apart.  Price,  $2.25.  From 
your  Dealer  or  sent  direct 
POSTPAID  on  receipt  of 
price  and  Dealer's  name. 


««i 


You'll  Find  a  New  Source 
of  Enjoyment  In*-* 

'CHICAGO" 

^^    TRADE  MARK  AEG.  US.  Bit  Off.  ^^ 

Rubber  Tire  Roller  Skates 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  swift  and  silent 
"CHICAGO"  Rubber  Tire  Skates,  roller- 
skating  has  become  "quite  the  thing"  for 
all  ages  and  classes — for  health,  for  sport, 
for  endurance  tests  and  training,  for  pleasure 
and  for  business  uses.  No  longer  is  it  just  a 
"kid"  sport,  nor  is  this  excellent  form  of  rec- 
reation confined  to  Roller  Rinks. 

ROLL 

"*     ON 


(JkSki* 


Put  on  a  pair  of  "CHICAGOS".    See  how 

quickly  you  can  start.  Note  how  you  can 
accelerate  speed — and  maintain  it — silently, 
easily — see  how  quickly  you  can  stop  with 
"four-wheel  brakes".  You'll  say  these  skates 
are  GREAT. 

They  have  wonderful  Composition  Rubber 
Tires  which  outlast  steel  wheels  2  to  1  (by 
actual  tests)  and  self-contained  ball  bearings 
which  make  these  wheels  spin  10  times 
longer.  These  skates  have  high  steel  backs, 
wide  clamps  with  wedge  grip,  extra  strong 
reinforced  foot  plate  and  oscillating  front 
truck. 

[oin  the  "Roll  on  Rubber"  Club 

Get  this  beautiful  gold  finish  skate  pin,  Mem- 
bership Certificate  and  Book  "How  to  Roller 
Skate."  Just  send  dealer's  name  and  10c  to 
cover  postage.    Write  Today! 

CHICAGO  ROLLER  SKATE  CO. 

Established  Over  Vi  Century 

4429  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Real  dignity  and  poise  are 
secured  with  the  new  Rubber 
Tire  "CHICAGOS."  Here 
you  see  Leila  H  y  a  m  s  and 
Clyde  Cook,  movie  stars,  en- 
joying   their    "CHICAGOS." 


"How  to  Roller  Skate" 


is  a  little 

booklet  that 
will  prove 
of  greater 
value  than 
at  first  you 
might  sup- 
pose. Just 
like  swim- 
ming and 
other  sports, 
it  is  import- 
tant  to  get 
"started  right 
"lost  motion." 


or    to    correct 


Thousands  of  children 
and  even  grownups 
are  wearing  this  beau- 
tiful gold  finish  Club 
Pin. 


The    No.     181     C 
bination  Skate  is  suit- 
able  for   Boys.   Girla 
and   Grownups. 
Price    $4.00 


:rora  Your  Dealer  or 
sent  direct  Postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price  and 
dealer's    name. 


No.  181     Rubber-Tire  Skate 

Quick  to  Start — Easy  to  Stop 
Safe  and  Silent 
Wheel  spin  ten  times  longej 
outlast  steel  wheels  8  to  I. 
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over-whelmed  when  I  heard  this  award 
was  to  come  to  me.  I  believe  it  was  Ex- 
President  Taft  who  said  'Some  of  us  are 
given  honors  Cum  Lcmde,  (with  praise)  ; 
others  win  awards  summa  cum  laude  (with 
highest  praise) ;  and  still  others  are  hon- 
ored mirabile  dictu  (marvelous  to  relate). 
I  was  just  that  much  surprised. 

"Like  all  other  announcers  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  Academy  in  our  profession  and  with 
the  announcement  of  the  project  to  rec- 
ognize unusual  merit  in  our  field._  Na- 
turally I  indulged  in  some  speculation  as 
to  who  might  win  the  award  but  little 
dreamed  that  I  would  be  the  fortunate 
recipient.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  the 
situation  is  still  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  to  me, 
as  it  is  perhaps  to  many  others  who 
would  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges.  I  realize  that  one  of  my  many 
limitations  is  the  slowness  of  my  mental 
processes.  I  am  justifiably  known  as 
what  is  called  a  slow  thinker  and  I  have 
often  felt  that  this  mental  deliberateness 
has  been  reflected  in  my  speech,  with  a 
consequent  undesirable  effect  upon  the 
listener.  And  so  I'm  not  yet  clear  as  to 
whether  this  is  an  asset,  or  a  liability 
offset  by  other  qualifications,  or  a  point 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  judges.  Again 
it  may  be  something  which  exists  only  in 
my  imagination — perhaps  I'm  not  as  bad 
as  I  think  I  am. 

"Radio,  thus  far,  appeals  to  only  one 
of  man's  senses — that  of  hearing — and 
this  fact  puts  the  use  of  the  spoken 
language  in  the  control  of  a  few,  to  be 
heard  by  the  many  and  these  few  are 
the  Radio  announcers  of  the  country. 
Our  influence  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  speech  may  be  felt  in  millions  of 
homes  and  while  we  are  exerting  every 
possible  means  to  engage  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  hearer,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  importance  of  beauty  of  tone, 
modulations  of  the  voice  as  to  pitch  or 
emphasis,  correct  pronounciation  and 
enunciation.  In  my  estimation  these  are 
some  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
making  of  a  good  Radio  announcer  or  a 
desirable  microphone  performer.  Along 
with  these  qualities,  of  course,  there  must 
be  a  concentrated  interest  and  an  un- 
qualified sincerity  in  his  work. 

"Radio  work  is  not  only  a  profession,  it 
is  a  life,  and  the  serious-minded  announ- 
cer virtually  orders  his  whole  mode  of 
living  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
his  work.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  been 
on  the  air  so  long,  and  have  so  constantly 
applied  myself  to  making  my  speech  hab- 
its" conform  to  microphone  technique 
that  my  wife  tells  me  I  cannot  even  say 
'good  morning,'  'good  night,'  or  'please 
pass  the  butter'  without  it  sounding  like 
a  station  announcement.  But  seriously 
speaking,  the  announcer  should  keep  his 
voice  in  the  best  possible  condition  and 
in  order  to  do  so  he  must  not  only  live 
up  to  the  rules  required  for  general  phys- 
ical fitness  but  should  take  a  certain 
amount  of  vocal  exercises — singing  every 
day — for  I  believe  that  the  correct  speak- 
ing voice  should  be  developed  from  the 
singing  tone.  He  must  carefully  watch 
his  pronounciation  and  enunciation  not 
only  on  the  air  but  in  his  every  day  con- 
versation, because  the  habits  of  speech 
cannot  be  laid  aside  like  an  old  garment, 
when  addressing  the  radio  audience.  He 
must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  that  he 
does  not  accept  pronounciations  of 
words  which  are  commonly  incorrectly 
pronounced.  It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  slip 
into  those  habits  of  speech  which  may 
not  seem  at  all  offensive  in  every  day 
conversation,  but  which,  indeed,  create 
unfavorable  impressions  when  used  on 
the  air. 

"Admitting,  what  Mr.  Garland  has 
said,  to  be  true,  that  our  American 
speech,  on  the  whole,  is  not  what  it 
should  be;  that  many  of  our  voices  are 


unpleasant,  strident,  colorless  and  unin- 
teresting, there  is  but  one  thing  to  do 
and  that  is  to  correct  our  faults.  Good 
diction,  purity  and  beauty  of  tone  can  be 
acquired  through  study.  And  because 
we  announcers  are  the  daily  examples 
of  spoken  English  to  millions  of  people 
we  should  be  most  particular  of  our 
speech.  Many  of  us,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
are  making  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  raise  our  own  standards 
with  the  hope  of  a  consequent  effect  upon 
the  country. 

"I'm  sure  we  are  all  taking  our  pro- 
fession seriously,  and  it  is  most  encour- 
aging to  realize  that  you  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  have 
given  us  recognition  for  that  effort.  Your 
action  in  making  this  annual  award 
brings  us  a  new  realization  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  our  profession,  as  well 
as  a  realization  of  our  responsibilities  to 
the  public.  I  think  I  may  say  as  un- 
official representative  of  the  Radio  an- 
nouncers of  America,  we  thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  our  work  and  your  recog- 
nition of  the  part  we  play  in  the  life  of 
'  the  nation. 

"Again,  permit  me  to  express  my  own 
appreciation  of  the  honor  that  you  have 
accorded  me.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  now 
have. to  attend  school  seven  days  a  week 
instead  of  one,  that  I  may  live  up  to  the 
expectations  that  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  your  action." 

A  Night  Club  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

JINX:    That  so?    What? 

HANK:  A  lot  of  things.  Oh  Miss 
Kinsey — Jeanne!  Was  that  just  the  way 
they  played  that  number  when  you  did 
it  before? 

JEANNE:  No— not  quite.  They  played 
a  coda  on  the  end,  while  the  lights  were 
out — and  that  gave  Buddy  a  chance  to 
get  out  on  the  floor  with  me  before  they 
came  on  again. 

JINX:  No — I  think  you're  wrong, 
Jeanne.  Buddy  used  to  come  out  after 
the  lights  came  on. 

JEANNE:   Oh— no. 

HANK:  Well — -we've  tried  it  one  way 
— now  we'll  see  how  it  goes  the  other 
way.  Go  out  and  tell  the  orchestra  to 
start,  Jinx.  Or — no,  better  still — you  tell 
'em  as  you  go  by,  Jeanne.  Where's  the 
electrician,  Jinx?  I  had  to  pull  the  lights 
myself  that  time. 

JINX:  Why — he's  up  in  the  booth 
getting  the  floods  ready. 

HANK:  That's  where  he  has  to  be  at 
this  time,  isn't  it? 

JINX:  Yes — sure.  He  can't  do  two 
things  at  once. 

HANK:  That's  so.  Well— who  pulled 
'em  the  night  of  the  murder? 

JINX:  Why — I  don't  know.  I  can't 
remember. 

HANK:  Funny  you  didn't  think  of 
that  before,  Jinx.  The  shot  was  fired 
from  this  direction,  you  remember. 

JINX:    Say— that's  right. 

HANK:  Well — you  help  me  out  by 
pulling  them  for  me  this  time,  Jinx.  Go 
over  there  and  get  ready.  I'll  give  you 
the  signal.    There  goes  the  orchestra. 

JINX:    O.K.,  Hank. 

PETE:  Chief!  He'll  be  there  any 
time  you  pull  the  lights. 

HANK:  O.K.,  boy.  This  one'll  get 
somebody.  When  she  finishes  this  part 
— Jinx  v/ill  pull  the  lights — then  let  them 
have  a  look  at  him. 

PETE:    O.  K,  Chief. 

HANK:  All  right,  Jinx — pull  your 
lights. 

JINX:   Now? 

HANK:   Yes,  now!   Hurry  up. 

JINX:  But — I  wasn't  standing  here 
that  night! 

HANK:   No?   Where  were  you? 


JINX:    Why— 

HANK:   Pull  the  lights! 

JINX:  I — I  don't  think  they  work  this 
way,  Hank. 

HANK:  It's  the  same  way  they 
worked  that  night! 

JINX:   No— 

HANK:    How  do  you  know? 

JINX:    Why  I— don't. 

HANK:    Pull  'em  out! 

JINX:   There! 

HANK:  Now  look  over — there!  Look! 

JINX:   Oh! 

TWO  REVOLVER  SHOTS  ARE 
HEARD. 

HANK:  Look  at  him,  Jinx  Reming- 
ton!   Look  at  the  man  you  murdered! 

JINX:  No — No — I  can't — I  can't  look 
at  him!  Roy!  That  face,  staring  up.  at 
me! 

HANK:  Then  you  did  kill  him! 

JINX:  Yes— yes— I'll  tell  you!  Only 
take  it  away — take  it  away! 

HANK:  All  right— take  that  spot 
light  off  the  double,  Pete,  and  bring  up 
your  house  lights.    That's  it. 

PETE:  Gee,  chief,  it  worked!  He  fell 
for  it! 

HANK:  Yeah.  Well,  all  the  rest  of 
you  people  can  go  now.  I  thought  I 
knew  who  did  this  job  all  along,  but  I 
had  to  check  on  it. 

JEANNE:  Buddy!  It  was  Jinx  Rem- 
ington!   He's  the  one  that  killed  Fulton! 

BUDDY:  Well,  do  you  feel  better 
about  me  now,  dear?  Are  you  convinced 
now  that  I  didn't  do  it? 

JEANNE:  Yes,  dear.  Come  on — let's 
go  home. 

And  so  ends  the  forty-second  in  this 
series  of  Night  Club  Romances.  These 
original  Radio  plays  are  written  and  di- 
rected by  Don  Clark  and  come  to  you 
over  the  CBS  on  Monday  evenings. 

Lost  at  Sea 

(Continued  from  page  103) 

CAPT.  J. :  Well — 'twas  a  perilous  time 
for  the  next  half  hour  or  so.  The  City 
o'  Callao  was  fast  on  the  ledge,  but  she 
stood  on  an  even  keel  long  enough  to  get 
the  boats  off.  Then  the  wind  began  risin' 
and  purty  soon  she  crashed  over  on  her 
port  side.  The  sea  was  blowin'  up  and  it 
was  cloudin'  over  for  a  tropic  storm — gettin' 
black  and  sullen-lookin'.  overhead. 

JOE:   Where  were  you,  Capt. ? 

CAPT.  J. :  I  was  on  a  buoy-raft — me 
and  the  chief  engineer — 'twas  the  only  thing 
left,  after  the  passengers  and  crew  had  got 
off.  I  remember,  the  storm  broke  all  of 
a  sudden  and  we  was  tossed  and  tumbled 
around  in  mountain-high  seas.  But  finally 
our  raft  hit  breakers  and  we  slip  up  the 
sands  of  a  slopin'  beach. 

JOE:    What  did  you  do  then? 

CAPT.  J.:  Well— it  had  begun  to  rain 
— and  I  never  seen  such  rain  in  all  my  days 
— torrents  and  rivers  of  it !  We  pulled  our 
raft  back  into  the  underbrush.  It  kept  us 
fairly  protected,  but  seemed  like  every 
crawlin'  thing  in  the  jungle'  round  about 
wanted  to  come  in  and  share  our  safety 
— crabs,  scorpions,  snakes — kept  us  awake 
all  night. 

JOE:  I  suppose  you  couldn't  -light  a 
fire. 

CAPT.  J.:  (Laughs)  Everything  was 
soaked,  lad.  I  remember  the  next  mornin' 
it  was  still  rainin';  but  we  went  out  in  it 
to  take  our  bearin's.  I  was  just  from 
roundin'  a  hillock  and  mounted  the  raft 
when  I  come  face  to  face  with  a  weird 
spectacle. 

JOE  :   What  was  that,  Capt.  ? 

CAPT.  J. :  There — staggerin'  across  the 
sands,  toward  me — stripped  down  to  his 
shirt  and  trousers — was  Cap'n  Wilson.  A 
sorry-lookin'  sight  he  was— wet  and  be- 
draggled— and  both  arms  hangin'  in  a  funny, 
loose  way  at  his  sides. 

CAPT.  W.:  (Approaching) _  (He  is 
fairly  sober  now,  nervous,  worried.) 
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"Unaccustomed  as  I  am — 


,.lfet4Wfeeks  Later 
He  SweptThem  OffTheirFeetf 


IN  a  daze  he  slumped  to  his  seat.  Failure 
'.  .  .  when  a  good  impression  before 
these  men  meant  so  much.  Over  the  coffee 
next  morning,  his  wife  noticed 
his  gloomy,  preoccupied  air. 

"  What's  the  trouble  dear?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  nothing.  I  just 
fumbled  my  big  chance  last 
night,  that's  all!" 

"John!  You  don't  mean 
that  your  big  idea  didn't  go 
over!" 

"I  don't  think  so.  But, 
Great  Scott,  I  didn't  know 
they  were  going  to  let  me  do 
the  explaining.  I  outlined  it 
to  Bell — he's  the  public  speaker  of  our 
company!  I  thought  he  was  going  to  do 
the  talking!" 

"But,  dear,  that  was  so  foolish.  It  was 
your  idea — why  let  Bell  take  all  the  credit? 
They'll  never  recognize  your 
ability  if  you  sit  back  all  the 
time.  You  really  ought  to  learn 
how  to  speak  in  public!" 

"Well,  I'm  too  old  to  go  to 
school  now.  And,  besides,  I 
haven't  got  the  time!" 

"Say,  I've  got  the  answer  to 
that.  Where's  that  magazine? 
. . .  Here — read  this.  Here's  an 
internationally  known  institute 
that  offers  a  home  study  course 
in  effective  speaking.  They 
offer  a  free  book  entitled,  How  to  Work 
Wonders  With  Words,  which  tells  how 
any  man  can  develop  his  natural  speaking 
ability.    Why  not  send  for  it?" 

He  did.    And  a  few  minutes'  reading  of 


this   amazing   book   changed   the  entire   course   of  natural  Laws   of  Conversation.     With   these   laws 

John  Harkness'   business  career.     It  showed   him  in  mind,  the  faults  of  timidity,  self-consciousness, 

how  a  simple  and  easy  method,  in  20  minutes  a  day  stage-fright  and  lack  of  poise  disappear;  repressed 

would   train  him   to  dominate  one   man  or   thou-  ideas  and  thoughts  come  forth  in  words  of  fire. 

SpwSSikSbSSJS       Q  Send  for  This  Amazing  Book 

meetings,  lodges,  banquets  and         _4m[L  Have  you  an  open  mind?    Then  send  for 

social  affairs.     It  ban-  >       \^?3    \  tn's  free  book,  How  to  Work  Wonders  With 

ished    all   the   mystery  /l\f 'I    /y    Words.     Over   65,000    men   in   all   walks   of 

and  magic  of  effective  £j(\      XV/I  W?      life— including  many  bankers,  lawyers,  poli- 

■r(X\        speaking  and  revealed  \M      '/ W?        ticians  and  other  prominent  men-have  found 

v  \\    \       X.  ?       i    t  r  \X  l\-s  in  this  book  a  key  thathasopened 

V\  \      J?"    "       .         ^aTV  V    I      \  a    veritable   floodgate  of  natural 

V    A  \   |      Conversation  that  dis-  L  \  speaking  ability.    See  for  yourself 

V     \  I     tinSulsh    the   powerful  ^   l_  how   you  can  become    a    popular 

N"\     speaker  from   the  man  ^■^■J    ^B    ^B      JKJ  and    dominating    speaker!     Your 

\  vho  never  knows  what    /~^i^Lf^^^^flfc^Ka%V^^^  copy  is  waiting  foryou — free — sim. 

to  say.  ^^■■•M  Bf'^BvI  ply  *°r    thc  nla'''nB    °f   t!,c    cou- 

Four  weeks  sped  by  ^^^^^       BJ         —      ^       *^ 

quickly.   His  associates  

were  mystified  by  the  change  in  his  attitude.    He         «t  / 

began  for  the  first  time  to  voice  his  opinions  at  busi-  |\  OW  /     ^jk,  // 

noss  conferences.    Fortunately,  the  opportunity  to  *  '  "  *"  /     f9f!^\  // 

resubmit  his  plan  occurred  o  few  weeks  later.    Bin  /        VBBKf  // 

this  time  he  was  ready.  "Go  ahead  with  the  plan,"         \a||1>  /  ^■■W"         // 

said  the  president,  when  Harkness  had  finished  his         L/Clll  /   fo>a  fa  wor/^         / 

talk.   "I  get  your  idea  much  more  /      *vut/fm./r/-        // 

clearly  now.    And   I'm  creating  a  CDCI?  /  Mircfs  // 

^     (  new  place  for  you — -there's  room  at  w*  |\P.P.  /  // 

S~\|  ^*'"*        the  top  in  our  organization  for  men  (-,  -__g^._// 

iwho  know  how  to  talk!"  — 

And  his  newly  developed  talent 
has  created  other  advantages  for  North  American  Institute 

him.    He  is  a  sought-after  speaker 
for  civic  banquets  and  lodge  affairs.  3601  Michigan  Ave,  Dept.  91S9,  Chicago.  III. 

Social  leaders  compete  for  his  at- 
tendance at  dinners  because  he  is      j 
such  an  interesting  talker.    And  he       J    North  American  Institute.  Dopt.  9189 
lays  all  the  credit  for  his  success  to      I    J60,  Mlchlftao  Ave.,  Chicago, 
his  wife  s  suggestion — and  to  the      I  I 

facts  contained  in  this  free  book—      I         Please  send  mo  FREE  and  without  obligation  my    i 
How    to    Work     Wonders     With       •    copy  of  your  Inspiring  booklet .  7/mr»<>  HV.-i   I!  | 

now    to    work      wonders     vrirn  „  ^    „  ,  r„A     ,„u,    nfll  InformaUon    ragart 

rvoras.  ■  couraeln  F.treoUve  Speaking. 

*      *      *  . 

Name  ' 

For  fifteen  years  the  North   American   Institute      I  I 

has  been  proving  to  men  that  ability  to  express  one's       I    .\j,jrC5s  .  . 
self  is  the  result  of  training,  rather  than  a  natural      « 

gift  of  a  chosen  few.     Any  man  with  a  grammar      I   city State 

school  education  can  absorb  and  apply  quickly  the      |__  _^_______ | 
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NORTON ! 
NORTON  :  (Abruptly)  Aye— it's  me. 
CAPT.  W.:    Where  —  where's  —  the 
others  ? 

NORTON:  Ye  can  ask  yerself  that, 
Cap'n.  .  .    They're  not  here. 

CAPT.  W.:  Lord  help  me— I  wasn't 
figgering  on  the  storm — Norton. 

NORTON:  (Sternly)  You  was  fig- 
gerin'  on  wreckin'  yer  ship,  though ! 

CAPT.  W. :  Aye — that.  I've  been  wrecked 
before  on  the  reef — got  all  hands  safe 
ashore  at  Trujiho  on  the  mainland.  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing. 

NORTON :  Then,  ye  did  wreck  her  de- 
liberate— for  insurance  ? 

CAPT.  W. :    (Dully)  I  did— but  it's  been 
done  before  by  better  men  than  me,  Norton. 
NORTON:    Ye  damned  traitor! 

A  DULL  WHACK 
Pay  ye  back  for  the  one  ye  gave  me! 
I've  half  a  mind  to  throw  ye  in  the  sea ! 
CAPT.  W. :    (Anger  slowly  rising)  Aye 
— you're  a  brave  one,  Norton.    If  my  arms 
weren't  both  broken.  .  . 
NORTON:    Broken. 
CAPT.  W. :  Aye— broke  when  the  Callao 
turned    over — (voice    wavers)    and   giving 
me  the  torture  of   hell — and  my  legs  are 
near    gone.     Help    me — have   you    a    drop 
of  whiskey  about? 

NORTON:    There  ought  to  be  enough 

rum  in  yer  hide — from  soakin'  in  it  so  long. 

CAPT.  W. :    Aye — a  long  time,  Norton. 

I  only  hope  ye  never  have  to  forget  things 

— for  it  takes  a  heap  o'  soaking. 

NORTON:  It'll  take  a  heap  more  to 
forget  this  business. 

CAPT.  W. :  I'm  praying  not.  .  .  They 
were  good,  staunch  boats,  we  had — the  latest 
thing  from  Liverpool — I  made  sure  of  that. 
They'll  get  ashore  safe — all  hands  safe. 
God  knows  I  meant  no  harm  to  anyone 
— no  harm  to  anyone — help  me,  man — it's 
a  stroke  in  my  legs — I  feel  it  coming  on! 

FERRYBOAT  NOISES 

CAPT.  J.:  As  I  recollect,  I  half  led 
and  half  carried  him  back  to  our  shel- 
ter— chased  out  the  crawlin  visitors — and 
put  him  on  a  grass  mat.  Both  his  arms  was 
broke,  above  the  elbow,  and  he  was  prac- 
tically helpless.  I  tore  a  piece  from  his 
shirt  and  tried  to  bandage  him — but  I 
reckon  I  hurt  him  more'n  I  helped.  The 
chief  engineer  hadn't  come  back  and — 
the  rain  lettin'  up  a  piece — I  went  out  to 
look  for  him.  After  a  bit  I  saw  two  figgers 
come  'round  the  cove — the  chief  engineer 
and  someone  with  him.  I  ran  down  the 
beach  a  ways  to  meet  'em.  The  second  man 
was — Bartlett. 

(RAIN  SOUNDS)  modulated,  but  still 
an  unceasing  background. 
(SURF  POUNDING  IN  DISTANCE) 

BARTLETT :  (Approaching)  Hello, 
there — Norton — hardly  expected  to  see 
you  again,  this  side  of  purgatory ! 

NORTON :  Reckon  we're  all  overdue 
there,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Where'd  you  spring 
from? 

BARTLETT :  We  landed  the  other  side 
of  the  island — all  five  boats. 

NORTON:    Thank  God  for  that! 

BARTLETT :  Only  three  souls  missing 
— to  all  accounts — one  of  the  men  passen- 
gers, the  ship's  cook — and  Captain  Wilson. 

NORTON :  I  can  assure  ye  the  cap'n's 
safe — more's  the  pity. 

BARTLETT:  (Quickly,  interestedly) 
He  is  safe? 

NORTON  :  Aye— got  him  up  under  our 
shelter,  off  the  beach — both  his  arms  broke. 

BARTLETT:  (Command)  Please  take 
me  to  him,  at  once! 

NORTON:  I  know  how  ye  feel— like 
to  lay  hands  on  the  drunken  wretch. 
Wrecked  us  a  purpose,  he  did — like  he's 
wrecked  more'n  one  vessel,  I  reckon  .  .  . 
for  insurance! 


BARTLETT:  Did  he  admit  that  to  you, 
Mr.  Norton? 

NORTON :    Aye— he  admitted  it,  sir. 

BARTLETT :  Then  let's  be  moving.  I'll 
want  your  deposition,  along  with  his. 

NORTON:  My— what,  sir? 

BARTLETT:  I'll  have  to  take  your 
testimony  of  the  wreck,  Mr.  Norton — to 
supplement  Captain  Wilson's  story — what- 
ever story  he  chooses  to  tell  me  .  .  .  You 
see,  I  happen  to  be  a  special  investigator 
for  Lloyd's  of  London. 
'  "NORTON :  Ah— I  see  it  clear  now.  I 
was  wonderin'. 

BARTLETT:  This  isn't  the  first  time 
we've  had  trouble  with  the  Belshires.  How 
they  manage  to  sign  masters  for  their  dirty 
work  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  Lead 
ahead,  Mr.  Norton ! 

(FERRYBOAT  NOISES)  Music— agi- 
tato. 

CAPT.  J.:  So— as  I  recollect  it— I  led 
'em  along  the  beach — back  to  where  I'd 
left  Cap'n  Wilson  under  the  buoy-raft.  I 
thought  I  heard  the  Cap'n  callin'- — and  some- 
thing fearful  in  the  call  made  me  run  on 
ahead  o'  the  others.  I  reached  the  shelter 
and  ran  in.  Cap'n  Wilson  had  twisted  over 
on  his  side.  His  big,  loose- joweled  face 
was  chalky  white — and  his  eyes  were  starin' 
horrible.  I  follered  his  look.  There  was  a 
shiny,  green  coral-snake.  As  we  entered,  it 
struck ! 

JOE:    They're  poisonous,  aren't  they? 

CAPT.  J. :  Poisonous  ?  There's  nothin' 
deadlier — onless  it's  a  viper.  With  his 
busted  arms  and  his  paralyzed  feet,  the 
Cap'n  couldn't  help  himself — so  I  grabbed 
up  a  stick  and  batted  the  thing  off.  I  re- 
member he  tried  to  sit  up  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
put  an  arm  under  his  shoulders. 

(RAIN  SOUNDS)  Modulated  but  still 
audible. 

(Pounding  surf)  in  distance. 

CAPT.  W. :  (Slightly  incoherent)  I 
couldn't  move — and  it  got  me.  .  .  It 
sunk  its  fangs  in  my  arm.  I  saw  it  crawling 
toward  me — but  I  couldn't  move — (groans). 
Who  are  you — who  are  you? 

BARTLETT:  Try  to  calm  yourself, 
Capt.  Wilson. 

CAPT.  W:  (An  hysterical  break  of  a 
laugh)  I'll  soon  be  calm  enough. 

BARTLETT :  I've  got  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  if  you  don't  mind. 

CAPT.  W. :  Question — questions  ?  It's 
rather  late  for  questions,  you  know. 

BARTLETT :  I've  got  to  know,  among 
other  things,  how  long  you  have  been  master 
with  the  Callao  Line. 

CAPT.  W. :  Aye— a  long  time— a  matter 
of  fifteen  years  or  more. 

BARTLETT:  And  who— who  ordered 
you  to  wreck  your  ship? 

CAPT.  W. :  Who  orders  such  things. 
(Excited)  Who  but  the  mercenary  Lords 
o'  Belshire — sitting  at  their  ease  in  far-off 
London — sending  men  to  sail  their  leaky 
tubs — aye,  the  Lords  o'  Belshire — ! 

BARTLETT:  You  were  ordered  to 
wreck  your  ship? 

CAPT.  W. :  (Low)  Aye — 1  was  ordered 
to  wreck  her? 

BARTLETT:  Ah— for  insurance,  I  sup- 
pose? 

CAPT.  W. :  Though  she  was  a  cankered 
hulk,  ready  for  the  graveyard,  I'd  bring 
no  harm  to  a  staunch  ship.  The  City  of 
Callao  was  a  sailing  menace — a  floating 
junk  heap — warped  pistons  and  a  patched 
keel.  (Surprised)  What  are  ye  doing — 
writing  it  down? 

BARTLETT:  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  Capt. 

CAPT.  W. :  (Gently)  You're  from  home, 
I  take  it — from  England? 

BARTLETT:  Yes. 

CAPT.  W. :  Aye — there  was  something 
familiar  about  ye,  you  know — your  voice 
— your  talk — your  way  of  standing  here 
— looking    at   me.     An    Englishman !     (A 


pleading,  pitiable  note  in  his  voice.)  Tell 
me  something — of  home.  Is  Foster's  still 
on  the  Strand?  And  the  little  creamery  at 
Great  George  and  the  Birdcage? — 

CAPT.  W.:  Ah!  And  Piccadilly  with 
its  gay  shops— and  Big  Ben— still  chanting 
off  the  hours — ? 

BARTLETT:  Yes,  Capt. 
CAPT.  W. :  I  used  to  see  it  all  in  my 
dreams — the  beautiful,  green  downs  of 
Surrey — soft  and  cool  and  lovely — (a  catch 
in  his  voice)  if  I  could  only  have — gone 
back — just  once — just  once. 

NORTON:  (Kindly)  Here,  Cap'n— 
here's  a  cup  o'  whiskey. 

CAPT.  W. :  Thanks,  Norton.  (Gulps  it 
down)  Ah!  There's  ice  in  my  limbs  and 
fever  in  my  head.  Let  me  rest  back.  The 
poison's  all  through  me.  (Laughs  bitterly.) 
A  noble  way  for  an  Englishman  to  die,  sir. 
While  you're  writing — write  it  all  down. 
Make  an  epitaph  of  it!  Tell  them  there 
was  once  upon  a  time,  a  young  English 
gentleman — commissioned  in  His  Majesty's 
Navy — who — who  killed  a  brother  officer, 
for  the  love  of  a  lady  who  belonged  to 
neither  of  them. 

CAPT.W.:  (Groans)  But  don't  make 
it  too  lurid,  you  know — and  not  too  hard 
on  the  young  man.  For  it  wasn't  entirely 
his  fault — love  and  a  woman's  honor — and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Are  you  listening — ? 
BARTLETT  :  We're  listening,  Capt. 
CAPT.  W. :  Make  a  picture  of  the  poor 
wretch,  if  you  can — haunting  the  tropic 
seas  —  searching  oblivion  in  rum,  and 
swamp  root — and  casava — all  the  long  years. 
(Bitter  laugh  fades  into  a  low  moan.)  And, 
if  perhaps,  you  are  a  great  artist — write 
down  the  agony  of  the  damned — and  trim 
it  'round  with  regrets  and  misery  and  heart- 
aches. (Another  low  moan.) 
NORTON :  Can  I  make  ye  easier,  Cap'n? 
CAPT.  W.:  No— thank  ye,  Norton- 
leave  me  as  I  am.  Let  me  die  with  the 
tropic  stench  around  me — and  the  rain — 
the  eternal  warm  rain — playing  my  requiem. 
(Raises  his  voice  slightly.)  The  English- 
man— where's  the  Englishman? 

BARTLETT:    Right  beside  you,  Capt. 
CAPT.  W. :    Have  you  put  down  all  I 
told  you? 

BARTLETT :  I've  put  it  down,  in  my 
memory,  Capt. 

CAPT.  W. :  In  your  memory?  Aye — 
maybe  that's  the  safest  place.  There  are 
those  who  might  not  care  to  read  it.  There's 
a  little  cottage  in  the  town  of  Midhurst — 
deep  in  the  Surrey  hills. 
BARTLETT:  (Startled)  Midhurst—? 
CAPT.  W.:  (Wanders  on,  unmindful 
of  interruptions)  off  the  old  Bath  road — 
as  I  recollect — beech  trees  in  the  yard — and 
a  brook  that  rambled  off  across  the 
meadows — 

BARTLETT:  And— an  old  ship's  bell, 
by  the  gatepost — ? 

CAPT.  W.:  (Absently)  Aye— aye- 
striking  the  hours — or  announcing  guests — 
or  calling  two  brown-faced  young  bairns  to 
their  victuals. 

BARTLETT:  (Voice  filled  with  emo- 
tion)  It — can't— be — ! 

CAPT.  W. :    At  the  end  of  it  all,  write 
down — Cap'n  Bartley  Wilson — (a  gasp'  or, 
to  make  it  clearer — put  down — Lefttenant 
Wilson  —  Lef  tenant  —  Wil  —  Ah !     (Voice 
fades  out — he  is  dead.) 
BARTLETT:   Wilson!   Wilson!   Wil— 
(DRAMATIC  PAUSE)  With  only  the 
incessant    drive    of    rain    and    distant  — 
(POUNDING  SURF) 
NORTON:    He's— gone,  Mr.  Bartlett. 
BARTLETT:    (Gently)  Yes— he's  gone. 
NORTON :    (After  a  pause)  If  there's 
nothin'  more  ye  want — I  reckon  we  better 
be  gettin'  back  to  the  boats.    We  can  rig 
a  shroud  and  take  him  along. 

BARTLETT:  We'll— bury  him  here— 
Mr.  Norton. 

NORTON :  We  can  make  the  mainland 
in  a  short  sail — soon  as  the  weather  eases 
up.    Might  be  better  to  notify  the  Line. 
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All  yon  need  is  a  little 
TRAINING  to  make  a 
SUCCESS  in  RADIO 


"VOUNG  MAN,  study  radio!"  That's  what  every 
X  ambitious  young  man  of  today  is  told  by  J.  H. 
Barron,  Radio  Inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Radio  is  crying  for  trained  men.  Experi- 
enced radio  operators  and  service  men  are  in  great 
demand.  A  very  serious  shortage  exists.  Practically 
all  of  the  seven  thousand  licensed  commercial  opera- 
tors are  now  employed  and  the  need  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Radio  needs  thousands  of  trained  men.  Are 
you  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  big  opportu- 
nity? Ships  at  sea,  planes  in  the  air,  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, manufacturing  plants,  as  well  as  dealers,  require 
thousands  of  experienced  radio  men. 

You  Can  Easily  Learn  Radio  at  Home  Through 

This  Course  Sponsored  by  the  Radio 

Corporation  of  America 

RCA  sets  the  standards  for  the  entire  radio  industry 
. . .  And  this  RCA  Radio  Institutes'  Home  Laboratory 
Training  Course  gives  you  the  real  inside  secrets  of  ra- 
dio quickly  and  easily!  In  your  spare  time,  you  can 
obtain  all  the  information 
you  require  to  make  a  suc- 
cess in  radio.  You  study  at 
the  very  source  of  all  the 
latest,  up-to-the-minute  de- 
velopments. This  is  the  only 
radio  course  sponsored  by 
RCA,  the  world's  largest 
radio  organization.  This  is 
the  real  way  to  study  radio. 
Learn  radio  under  the  di- 
rection of  RCA  . .  .  under 
the  men  who  actually  made 
radio  what  it  is  today! 


Radio  Mechanic  and  Inspector 
$1800  to  $4000  a  Year. 


For  the  added  convenience  of  students  who  prefer  a  Resident 
Study  Course,  RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  has  established  Resident 
Schools  in  the  following  cities: 

New  York  326  Broadway 

Boston,  Mass 899  Boylston  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1211  Chestnut  Street 

Baltimore,  Md 1215  N.  Charles  Street 

Newark,  N.T 560  Broad  Street 

Home  Study  graduates  may  also  attend  any  one  of  our  resi- 
dent schools  for  post-graduate  instruction  at  no  extra  charge. 


Broadcast  Operators 
$1800  to  $4800  a  Year 


Qraduates  Find  It  Easy 

To  Secure  Qood'Pay 

Radio  Jobs 

You  actually  train  for  suc- 
cess. Every  graduate  of  RCA 
Institutes  has  the  ability 
and  the  confidence  to  hold 
a  well-paid  radio  job.  You 
learn  radio  by  actual  experi- 
ence with  the  remarkable 
outlay  of  apparatus  given 
to  every  student.  Every  ra- 
dio problem,  such  as  repairing,  installing  and  servicing 
fine  sets  is  covered  in  this  course.  Students  of  RCA 
Institutes  get  first-hand  information  and  get  it  com- 
plete .  .  .  That's  why  every 
graduate  of  RCA  Institutes 
who  desired  a  position  has 
been  able  to  get  one.  That's 
why  they're  always  in  big 
demand.  No  other  radio 
school  can  make  such  a 
claim  as  this! 

Step  Out  Towards  Success 
in  Radio  Today! 

Get  out  of  the  low-pay  rut. 
Make  your  first  move  to- 
wards a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able career  in  radio  today  by  sending  for  this  free  book 
. . .  "Radio  .  .  .  the  Field  of  Unlimited  Opportunity." 
Read  these  forty  fascinating  pages,  packed  with  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  the 
brilliant  opportunities  in 
radio.  Learn  all  about  the 
oldest  and  largest  commercial 
radio  training  organization 
in  the  world.  See  how  you, 
too,  can  speed  up  your  earn- 
ing capacity  in  the  fastest- 
growing  industry  of  today. 
Others  have  done  it  and  so 


Broadcast  Station  Mechanic 
$1800  to  $3600  a  Year. 


Land  Station  Operator 
$1800  to  $4000  a  Year. 


can  you 


Clip  this  Coupon  NOW! 


RCA   INSTITUTES,  INC. 


[SPONSORED  BY] 


Formerly 
Radio  Institute  of  America 


RCA  INSTITUTES,  Inc. 
Dept.  RD-2,  326  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  40-page  bookwhich 
illustrates  the  brilliant  opportunities  in  Radio  and  de- 
scribes your  laboratory-method  of  instruction  at  home! 


Name 

Address. 
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DOWN 


Balance 

Equal  Monthly 

Payments 


"IDEAL" 

At  Your 

Door 


And 
Here's 
that  New 

"IDEAL" 

Automatic 
One-Adjustment 
Brooder  for  only 

$Q95  with  32-inch 
57—  Canopy 

Also  made  with  42  and 
52-inch  Canopies 


Fully 

Equipped  — 

No  Extras  to  Buy 

Sold  on  a  30 -Day 
S.     Money- Back 
Guarantee 
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PAY  POSTAGE 
AND  FREIGHT 

NOW!  is  your  chance  to  be  the 
proud  owner  of  a  genuine 
redwood  "IDEAL"  Incubator  at 
prices  and  terms  so  low  you'll 
never  miss  the  money. 

"IDEAL" 
INCUBATORS 

Approved  By  Underwriters 

are  made  in  many  sizes— from  65-egg 
size  at  $9.25  (total  cost — freight  paid) 
up  to  1800-egg  size — all  fully  equipped 
— withMiller's  Patented  EggTurning 
Trays,  "Tested"  Thermometer  with  mag- 
nifying tube,   Air  Cell   Indicator,   etc. 
Triple  walls  keep  the  cold  out  and  heat 
in.  Sold  for  either  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 
Original  Patented  Egg-Turning 
Trays  Save  Work- 
Increase  Hatches  15%  to  20% 
One  push  or  pull  turns  all  eggs  in- 
stantly without  breaking.  No  night 
watching — 85%  hatches  &  better. 


Hundreds  of 
Other  Bargains  Are 
Found  in  This 
Great  Book  of 
Bargains — 
MILLER'S 
AMERICAN 
POULTRY 
GUIDE 

THIS  BURNER  CAN'T  FLOOD^send  For 

AutomaticThermostatControlsOilSupply^-No  Rais-N^kTour  CoPV 
ing  or  Lowering  of  Burner  or  Oil  Supply.  Gives  a  clean,  \^^       ¥ 
blue  flame— No  smoke,  no  flaring.  Insures  absolutely  urn-  \^^      R 
form  temperature  regardless  of  weather  changes.  100%  safe,  ^^k       E 
We  Want  to  Show  You  Some  Astonishing  Bargains  ^^^     £ 

Send  for  Miller's  New  1930  American  Poultry  Guide.  It's  FREE!  Gives  suc-\ 
cessful  Methods  (used  over  41  years)  in  hatching,  feeding  and  caring  for  Baby    . 
Chicks  until  fully  grown/Contains  full  line  of  Brooders   Incubators,  Brooder 
Houses,  Feeders,   Waterers,   Sprouters,    Remedies,  .Radios,   Sewing  Machines, 
Flower  Boxes,  Paints,  Varnishes.  Also  many  surprises  including  the  new    1  UtftL 
Pig-Chick  Brooder  thousands  are  talking  about.  Send  for  your  copy  NOW. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.     Dept.  1 07      Rockford,  III. 

Address  the  Nearest  Branch 


Ten  minutes  a  day  are  all  you  need 
to  attend  to  an  "IDEAL"  Incuba- 
tor. Do  your  own  hatching.  Hatch 
for  your  neighbors  at  a  good  prof- 
it. The  first  cost  of  an  "IDEAL" 
averages  less  than  8c  per    egg 
capacity    and    the  -upkeep    is 
practically  nothing. 


KJ.  W.  MILLER 
President 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
BOSTON.   MASS. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DENVER.  COLO. 
FARCO.  N.  D. 


FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS. 
GREENSBORO.  N.  CAR. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
ST.  PAUL,   MINN. 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


PHOTO  ENLARGEMENTS 
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Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
ccapes,  pet  animate,  etc., 
cr  enlargements  of  any  -part 
of  group  picture.  Safo  re- 
turn of  your  own  original 
photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  2SgSS?<SSS3S 

and  within  a  week  yon  will  receive  pour  beauti- 
ful life-like  enlargement,  eizo  16x20  in.,  guaran- 
teed fadeless.  Pay  postman  98c  plus  postage— 
or  send  $1.00  with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offer  E*St  ™ 

will  send  FREE  a  hand-tinted  minfature  reproduction  of  photo  eent. 
Sake  advantage  now  of  this  amazlDg  offer  and  send  your  photo  today* 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

900  West  Lake  St.,         Dept.  B-1060         Chicago,  III. 


*:' 


GREATEST  of  all  Band  leaders 
says:  "Complete  Equipment  of 
Conn  Instruments  enhances  musical  value 
f  any  band  at  least  50c/o. "  More  than  60 
years  of  experience,  and  exclusive  patented 
processes  make  Conn  instruments  superior. 
Easiest  blowing.  Most  flexible  mechanical  action. 
Most  perfect  tone.  Yet  they  cost  no  more.  Any 
instrumentsenton  free  trial.  Easy  payments 
if  desired.  Write  for  literature.  Mention  in- 
strument. c>  G<  CoNN,  Ltd. 

175  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  y 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Watch  for  the  serial  story  starting  in  the 

March  issue.     You  will  want  to  follow 

this  every  month — better  subscribe 

and  be  sure  of  your  copy. 


HOTEL 

icoraBK 

121    SOUTH    ILLINOIS    STREET 

J\£wesc  and  Most 

Modern  Hotel 

In  the  City 


ALL  ROOMS  OUTSIDE 
AND  EACH  WITH   BATH 


^ 


§0)50  AND  UP 
YvJ>— DOUBLE 

6(0)00  AND  UP 
*^T"  SINGLE 

RADIO    IN 
EVERY  ROOM 

ARTHUR  ZINK 
v      Managing 
*r*      Director 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading'  advertise- 
ments not  accepted. 

Import 

IMPORT    YOUR   OWN    GOODS.     German 

Export  magazine  published  in  English, 
offers  numerous  bargains,  latest  novel- 
ties; opportunity  for  obtaining  profitable 
agencies.  Copy  60c.  Square  Deal  Supply, 
246-R  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York. 

Patents 

INVENTIONS   COMMERCIALIZED.    Pat- 

ented  or  unpatented.  Write  Adam  Fisher 
Manufacturing  Company,  555  Enright  St., 
St.   Louis,   Missouri. 


Radio 


RADIO  ANNOUNCING  AND  PERFORM- 
ING taught  successfully  by  mail.  Par- 
ticulars free.  ALEXANDER  McQUEEN, 
Radio  "Scrap  Book  Man,"  Box  724,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Patents 


PATENTS.  Booklet  free.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Best  results.  WATSON  E.  COLE- 
MAN, Patent  Lawyer,  724  Ninth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,    D.    C. 


Maps 


New  Radio  Map  and  log.  We  are  now 
able  to  supply  our  readers  with  a  new 
radio  map  and  log,  showing  location  of 
stations,  list  of  all  stations  by  call  let- 
ters. Send  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  to 
Shopping  Service,  Radio  Digest,  510  N. 
Dearborn   St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Station  Stamps 


Three    Radio    Station    Stamps.      No    two 

alike,  10c.  Chas.  A.  Phildius,  510  East 
120th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Songs,  Poems,  Writers 

COMPOSERS— VERSE  OR  MUSIC.  Bril- 
liant opportunity.  Write  VanRuren,  1941 
McClurg   Bldg.,   Chicago. 

BARTLETT :  I'll  take  full  responsibil- 
ity. _  I've  changed  my  mind — about  the  de- 
positions, Norton. 

NORTON:    Aye,  sir? 

BARTLETT :  I  shall  record  the  wreck 
of  the  City  of  Callao — as  an  act  of  God. 

NORTON  :  (Wonderingly)  I  don't  un- 
derstand, sir. 

BARTLETT :  You  couldn't  be  expected 
to,  Norton.  This  dead  man — was  my 
brother. 

NORTON :  Your  brother !  Cap'n  Bart- 
ley  Wilson — ? 

BARTLETT:  My  brother— Leftenant 
Wilson  Bartlett — reported  lost  at  sea.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  leave  him  here,  where 
he  made  his  final  atonement. 

NORTON:  Aye,  sir — 'tis  a  lonely  spot 
— but  he  was  a  lonely  man.  Maybe  'tis 
more  fittin' — all  around. 

(FERRYBOAT  NOISES)  Music— rev- 
erie. 

CAPT.  J. :  So  there  he  be — I've  spun  ye 
another  yarn,  son.  That  was  the  time 
it  rained — harder'n  it  did  last  week.  The 
only  time,  in  my  recollections. 

JOE:    And  you  buried  him  there? 

CAPT.  J. :  Aye — knocked  one  o'  the 
steel  buoys  off  the  raft  and  set  it  up  over 
the  spot.  I  reckon  it's  still  there — keepin' 
his  soul  dry. 

(WHISTLES  OF  STEAMER) 

JOE :  You  certainly  have  had  your  share 
of  adventure,  Capt.  Jimmy! 

CAPT.  J :  More'n  my  share,  Joe — more'n 
my  share. 

(FERRYBOAT  WHISTLE  BLOWS 
THREE  TIMES) 

Get  up  forrard  with  ye — we're  landin'. 
I  got  to  moor  this  water-crab. 

(FERRYBOAT  DOCKS)  tinkle  of  bell 
— slackening  of  engine — bumps — another 
bell — rush  of  water — deck  gates — winches 
—  feet  and  trucks— MUSIC  TO  FILL. 
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I  Will  TrainYou 
at  Home  to  Fill 

a  Big-Pay 
Radiojob 


Here's  the 
PROOF 


$375  One  Month 
in  Spare  Time 

"Recently  I  made 
$375  in  one  month  in 
my  spare  time  install- 
ing, servicing,  selling 
Radio  Sets." 

Earle  Cummings, 
18  Webster  St., 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jumped  f  rom$35 
to  $100  a  Week 

"Last    week    I    had 
the   pleasure   of   earn- 
ing $110  servicing  and 
selling  Radio  sets.     I 
have  made  as  high  as 
$241  in  two  weeks.  Be- 
fore  entering   Radio  I 
was   making  $35   a 
week.    It   is  certainly 
great  sport  to  do  this 
kind   of   work." 
J.  A.  Vaughn, 
4202  Arsenal  St.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$450  a  Month 

"I  work  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  best  equipped 
Radio  shop  in  the 
Southwest  and  also 
operate  KGFI.  I  am 
averaging  $450  a 
month." 

Frank  M.  Jones, 
922  Guadalupe  St., 
San  Angclo,  Tex. 


IF  you  are  earning  a  penny  less  than  $50  a  week, 
send  for  my  book  of  information  on  the  oppor- 
tunities in  Radio.  It's  FREE.  Clip  the  coupon 
NOW.  A  flood  of  gold  is  pouring  into  this  new 
business,  creating  hundreds  of  big  pay  jobs.  Why 
go  along  at  $25,  $30  or  $45  a  week  when  the  good 
jobs  in  Radio  pay  $50,  $75,  and  up  to  $250  a  week? 
My  book,  "Rich  Rewards  in  Radio,"  gives  full 
information  on  these  big  jobs  and  explains  how 
you  can  quickly  become  a  Radio  Expert  through 
my  easy,  practical,  home-study  training. 

Salaries  oS  $50  to  $250  a  Week 
Not  Unusual 

Get  into  this  live-wire  profession  of  quick  success.  Radio  needs 
trained  men.  The  amazing  growth  of  the  Radio  business  has 
astounded  the  world.  In  a  few  short  years  three  hundred  thou- 
sand jobs  have  been  created.  And  the  biggest  growth  of  Radio 
is  still  to  come.  That's  why  salaries  of  $50  to  $250  a  week  are 
not  unusual.  Radio  simply  hasn't  got  nearly  the  number  of 
thoroughly  trained  men  it  needs.  Study  Radio  and  after  only  a 
short  time  land  yourself  a  REAL  job  with  a  REAL  future. 

You  Can  Learn  Quickly  and  Easily 
in  Spare  Time 

Hundreds  of  N.  R.  I.  trained  men.  are  today  making  big  money 
—holding  down  big  jobs — in  the  Radio  field.  Men  just  like 
you — their  only  advantage  is  training.  You,  too,  can  become  a 
Radio  Expert  just  as  they  did  by  our  new  practical  methods. 
Our  tested,  clear  training,  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  learn.  You 
can  stay  at  home,  hold  your  job,  and  learn  quickly  in  your 
spare  time.  Lack  of  education  or  experience  is  no  drawback. 
You   can   read   and  write.     That's   enough. 

Many  Earn  $15*  $20,  $30  Weekly 
on  the  Side  While  Learning 

My  Radio  course  is  the  famous  course  "that  pays  for  itself." 
I  teach  you  to  begin  making  money  almost  the  day  you  enroll. 
My  new  practical  method  makes  this  possible.  I  give  you  SIX 
BIG  OUTFITS  of  Radio  parts  with  my  course.  You  are 
taught  to  build  practically  every  type  of  receiving  set  known. 
M.  E.  Sullivan,  412  73rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "1 
made  $720  while  studying."  Earle  Cummings,  18  Webster 
Street,  Haverhill,  Mass.:  "I  made  $375  in  one  month."  G.  W. 
Page,  1807  21st  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  "I  picked  up  $935  in  my 
spare  time  while  studying."  . 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

"I'll  give  you  just  the  training  you  need  to  get  into  the  Radio 
business.  My  course  fits  you  tor  all  lines— manufacturing,  selling, 
servicing  sets,  in  business  for  yourself,  operating  on  board  ship  or  in 
a  broadcasting  station— and  many  others.  I  back  up  my  training  with 
a  signed  agreement  to  refund  every  penny  of  your  money  if,  after 
completion,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  course  1  give  you. 

Act  Now— New  64- 
Page  Book  is  FREE 

Send  for  this  big  book  of  Radio  in- 
formation. It  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 
It  has  put  hundreds  of  fellows  on  the 
road  to  bigger  pay  and  success.  Get 
it.  Investigate.  See  what  Radio  has 
to  offer  you,  and  how  my  Employ- 
ment Department  helps  you  get  into 
Radio  after  you  graduate.  Clip  or 
tear  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
RIGHT  NOW. 

J.  E.  SMITH,  President 

Dept.  OBQ 

National  Radio  Institute 

Washington,  D.  C. 


You  can  build 
lOO  circuits  with 

the  six  Big  outfits 
of  Radio  parts 
rl  give  you 


SofthelOOyou 
can  build 


RADIO 
NEEDS 
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Find  out  quick 
about  this 
practical  nay  m 
to  big  pay  M 
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aan  Aiigciu,    i«.  Washington,  D.  C.  'nVt£^V\V 

Employment  Service  to  all  Graduates 


Originators  of  Radio Home Study  Training 


3.   E.  SMITH.  PrcslA-nt. 

Dept.  OBQ.  National  Radio  Institute, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Mr.  Smith:  Kindly  send  me  your  big  Iwk.  "Rich 
Rewards  In  Radio,     giving  information  on  the  big-money 
iiuties  m  Radio  and  youi  practical  method  oi  teach- 
ing with  si\  big  Outfits.     I  understand  this  hook  i-  irre. 
and  that  this  plac— ' 


rl    .    "•       i  »«       ■     ituin^uiliu    IU1S    mn»N    is    in 
aces  me  under  no  obligation  whatever. 
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BOOKS  SENT  FREE 


New  Edition  Containing  100  Pages  on 

A-C  RADIO! 


8  FLEXIBLE 
MAROON 
VOLUMES 

4300  pages,  3200 
illustrations,  deluxe 
gold  stamped  bind- 
ing. Index  in  each 
book,  general  index 
in  Vol.  8.  Covers 
every  subject  in 
Electricity — Light, 
Power, Transmission, 
Generators,  Motors, 
Switchboards  .Radio , 
Telephone  House 
Wiring  Railways.etc. 


We're  glad  to  send  a  set  to  your 
home  to  examine  and  use  as  your 
own  for  15  days — to  show  you 
that  here  is  the  most  up-to-date 
and  complete  work  on  Electricity 
ever  published.  Written  by 
CROCKER  of  Columbia  TJ.— 
MILLIKAN  of  Calif.  "Tech." 
—HARRISON  of  General  Elec- 
tric and  26  other  noted  Electrical 
Engineers.  Starts  off  with  ele- 
mentary Electricity  in  simple, 
non-technical  language  for  the 
beginner  and  includes  every 
Engineering  branch  for  use  of 
experts  on  the  job. 

Complete  Electrical  Reading  Course 

Electricity,  the  biggest  industry  in  the  world,  continues 
to  grow  the  most  rapidly.  And  it  offers  better  jobs, 
bigger  salaries  and  a  brighter  future  than  any  other 
field.  Every  dollar,  every  hour  invested  in  learning  Elec- 
tricity will  come  back  to  you  a  thousand-fold.  Learn  in 
spare  time  with  these  books  at  one-fifth  the  cost  of  trade 
courses.  Outline  for  organized 
study,  quiz-questions  and  a 
year's  free  consulting  member- 
ship in  the  American  Techni- 
cal Society  included  without  extra 
cost.it  you  mail  coupon  imme- 
diately. 


Look  it  up! 

Thousands  of  these 
sets  are  used  as 
REFEREN CE 
books  by  men  em- 
ployed in  electrical, 
buildingconstruction 
and  allied  lines.  The 
JIFFY  INDEXputs 
the  answers  to  20,000 
questions  ri^ht  at 
your  finger  tips. 


AMERICAN  TECHNICAL 

SOCIETY 

Dept.  E-2324 
Drexel  Ave.&  58th  St.,  Chicago 


American  Technical  Society 

Dept.  E-2324,  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  for  IS  days'  free  trial  8-volume  set  of  Electrical 


ply  ILoOafte'r  1 5  dk'ys  triaCthen  S3.00  a  "month  untilS34.8.  . 
special  advertising  price,  is  paid,  after  which  books  become 
my  property.  Year  a  Consulting  Membership  to  be  included 
free. 


Em-ployed  by. 


Employee*  b  Address. 
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According  to  a  recent  article  by  the 
president  of  the  world's  largest  motor 
research  corporation,  there  is  enough 
energy  in  a  gallon  of  gasoline  if  con- 
verted 100%  In  mechanical  energy  to 
run  a  four  cylinder  car  450  miles. 

NEW  GAS  SAVING 

INVENTION  ASTONISHES 

CAR  OWNERS 

A  marvelous  device,  already  Installed 
on  thousands  of  cars,  has  accomplish- 
ed wonders  in  utilizing  a  portion  of 
this  vraste  energy  and  is  producing 
mileage  tests  that  seem  unbelievable. 
Not  only  does  It  save  gasoline, 
but  It  also  creates  more  power,  gives 
Instant   starting,   quick   pick-up,   and  eliminates   carbon. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  $100  a  Week 

To  obtain  national  distribution  quickly,  men  are  being 
appointed  everywhere  to  help  supply  the  tremendous  de- 
mand. Free  samples  furnished  to  workers.  Write  today 
to  E.  Oliver,  Fres.,  for  this  free  sample  and  big 
money  making  offer. 

WHIRLWIND  MFG.  CO. 

893- 148- A.  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise 

Watch  Radio  Digest  Grow ! 

Each  issue  is  ONE  BETTER.  Keep 
step  with  Radio  Digest  and  you  will 
be  in  step  with  the  progress  of  Radio. 


Deb  Deserts  Society 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

Purses  should  match  shoes,  and  gloves 
should  always  be  of  a  neutral  shade. 

NOTHING,  to  Miss  Oelrichs'  way  of 
thinking,  is  more  deplorable  than 
being  inappropriately  clothed  as  re- 
gards comfort  and  fitness.  Early  in  the 
season,  she  attended  a  football  game,  at 
which  she  had  occasion  to  observe  a 
young  woman  who  had  recently  acquired 
a  new  costume.  The  day  was  cold  and 
damp.  For  the  most  part  tweeds  and 
jerseys  were  in  evidence.  Sensible  sports 
shoes,  simple  turbans,  and  warm  coats 
completed  the  costumes  of  most  of  the 
spectators. 

_  This  particular"  girl,  whom  Miss  Oel- 
richs noticed,  had  entirely  disregarded 
the  day  and  the  place,  and  was  arrayed 
as  if  for  a  tea  dance.  A  crepe  dress  of 
uneven  hemline  hung  below  her  thin 
kasha  coat.  Patent  leather  slippers  with 
high  heels  made  her  stumble  as  she 
walked  through  the  mud  outside  the- 
stands.  Her  gloves  that  must  have  left 
her  fingers  numb  with  cold  were  of 
white  kid,  no  longer  spotless,  since  the 
stands  and  the  train  on  which  she  had 
arrived  were  obviously  not  carefully 
dusted. 

_A  panvelvet  hat  contributed  to  her 
discomfort,  since  she  must  have  kept  an 
eye  on  the  threatening  clouds  rather 
than  on  the  game.  Little  did  it  avail 
her  that  she  wore  her  Sunday  best.  She 
might  as  well  have  arrived  in  a  bathing 
suit  or  a  ballgown. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be 
fashionable,  whether  your  dress  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  foremost  Paris  dress- 
maker, or  is  made  of  fifty  dollar  a  yard 
brocade,  unless  it  is  suitable  to  the 
occasion  on  which  it  is  worn. 

Among  other  generalities  Miss  Oel- 
richs deals  with  the  wearing  of  jewelry, 
which  should  be  sparingly  done  even  at 
•formal  evening  parties,  and  almost  com- 
pletely eliminated  for  sports  or  day  time 
wear.  Evening  slippers  and  bags  should 
match  and  should  be  a  shade  or  two 
darker  than  the  dress  that  they  accom- 
pany. 

Despite  the  fussiness  of  the  first  fash- 
ions that  arrived  from  Paris  last 
Autumn,  a  simplicity  of  line  is  always 
good,  especially  when  the  wearer  has 
not  an  enormous  choice  of  costumes. 
The  high  waist  line  is,  of  course, 
essential. 

Miss  Oelrichs  does,  however,  not  limit 
herself  to  describing  clothes  for  the 
moderate  income.  She  describes  cos- 
tumes that  she  sees  worn  at  smart  res- 
taurants, theatres,  and  night  clubs  in 
New  York.  She  is  bringing  all  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  gay  New  York  season  to 
the  women  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  either  never  before  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  them,  or  who  have  never 
enjoyed  them  so  intimately  as  they  are 
able  to  today  right  at  home. 

Her  description  of  a  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollar  crep'e  dress,  seen  on  a  woman 
lunching  at  the  Park  Lane  is  sufficiently 
lucid  and  detailed  for  the  woman  whose 
entire  clothes  budget  is  no  more  than 
four  times  that  sum  to  copy  it  and 
remain  within  her  set  limits,  thus  assur- 
ing a  gown  in  the  latest  mode  of  Paris, 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  her  purse. 

Miss  Oelrichs  is  answering  the  great 
quantity  of  letters  that  reach  her  at 
Columbia's  headquarters  in  relation  to 
particular  problems.  Women  all  over 
the  United  States  are  profiting  by  the 
advice  of  a  woman,  whose  taste,  whose 
training,  and  whose  opportunities  have 
all  conspired  to  making  her  see  and 
recognize  the  smartest  clothes  and  the 
best  material  that  the  world  affords,  yet 
who  has  kept  a  real  understanding. 
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RUPTURED 

basket  ball  players,  athletes 

and  sportsmen  need  the  patented 
k  Brooks  Appliance  with  automatic 
.  air  cushion.  A  vast  improve- 
ment in  comfort  and  efficiency 
over  old-style  devices.  Holds 
,  rupture  without  gouging  dis- 
comfort. Promotes  healing 
I  because  tissues  are  held  se- 
,  curely  but  gently.  Test  its 
comfort  at  work  or  play  on 
10  days'  trial  and  you'll 
throw  away  your  old  truss.  Wear  a  light,  clean, 
sanitary,  made-to-measure  Brooks  Appliance.  Over 
3  million  sold.  Write  for  28-page  Rupture  Booklet 
free.    Sent  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 


Comfort 
with 

Every 
Body 
Move- 
ment 


Brooks  Appliance  Co..  90c  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 


LIFETIME  DX  AERIAL 


Guaranteed  Double  Volume  arid   SharperTuni 


No.  30— LENGTH  30  FEET:  Assembled  ready  to 
string  up.  Brings  in  volume  of.  150-ft.  aerial  but 
retains  the  selectivity  of  a  30-ft.  aerial.  Rings  are 
heavy  gauge  solid  zinc.  Duplicates  in  design  and 
non-corrosive  materials  the  aerials  used  by  most 
of  largest  Broadcasting  Stations.  Design  permits 
using  this  powerful  aerial  in30-ft.  space,  (prefer- 
ably outside).  Sharpens  tuning  of  any  receiving 
set  because  of  short  length  but  has  enormous 
pick-up  because  150-ft.  of  No.  14  enamelled  wire  is 
used.  Made  for  owners  of  fine  radio  sets  who 
want  great  volume  on  distance  without  destroying 
sharp  tuning.  (Also  used  by  many  owners  of 
short-wave  outfits.)  "Makes  a  good  radio  set 
better." 

PRICE  $10.00 

No.  60— LENGTH  60  FEET:  Assembled— ready 
to  string  up.  "BIG  BOY"  Size,  (same  description 
as  above  except  that  300-ft.  of  wire  is  used  mak- 
ing this  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  aerial 
possible   to   manufacture.) 

PRICE  $12.50 


Manufactured  by 
THOROLA  RADIO  PRODUCTS 

1014  So.  Michigan  Blv'd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

"All  Sold,"  from  the  news 
stand  man  may  mean  missing 
one  of  the  important  numbers  of 
Radio  Digest.    Subscribe  now! 
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ore  to  Come 


Radio  now  offers  ambitious  men  the  great- 
est  Money- Making  Opportunity  the 
world  has  ever  seen!  Hundreds  of  trained  service 
men  are  needed  by  radio  dealers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers! 
GOOD  JOBS  are  open  for  men  in  all  of  the  many  branches  of  Radio, 
where  qualified  men  easily  earn  $60  to  $100  per  week  and  even 
$10,000  a  year  jobs  are  plentiful. 

BIG  MONEY  for  Spare -Time  Radio  Work  is  easily  made  in 
every  city  and  village.  You  can  now  qualify  for  this  Big-Money 
work  quickly  through  R.  T.  I.   Get  the  Big  Money  Now  and 
go  up  and  up  in  this  Big  Pay  field.  The  Radio  industry  calls 
for  More  Men,  and  R.  T.  I.  supplies  what  the  industry 
wants  you  to  know. 


No  Experience 
Needed 


Aix  you  need  is  ambition  and  the 

ability  to  read  and  write.  The  Radio 

industry   needs  practical  trained  men. 

Remember,  R.  T.  I.  makes  it  easy  to  earn 

spare  time  money  while  you  learn  at  home. 

More  to  come 


Supervised  by  Radio  Leaders 


R.  T.  I.  training  is  prepared  and  supervised  by 
prominent  men  in  radio,  television  and  talking 
picture  engineering ;  distributing ;  sales ;  man- 
ufacturing;   broadcasting,   etc.  These   men 
know  what  you  must  know  to  make  money 
in  Radio.  You  learn  easily  in  spare  time 
at  home  with  the  R.  T.  I.  wonderful 
combination  of  Testing  Outfits, 
Parts,  Work  Sheets,  Job  Tickets, 
It  is  easy,  quick  and  practical, 
covers  everything  in  Radio 
— includes  Talking  Pic- 
tures and  the  latest 
in  Television.  Get 
started  in  Big 
Money  Ra- 
dio work 
now. 


The  men  who  get  into  this  Big-Money  field  now 
will  have  an  unlimited  future.  Why  ?  Because  this 
billion  dollar  Radio  industry  is  only  a  few  years  old 
and  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Get  in  and  grow 
with  it.  $10  to  $25  per  week  and  more  is  easily  made 
in  spare  hours  while  you  are  preparing  for  Big  Money. 
Television,  too,  will  soon  be  on  the  market,  so  the 
leaders  say.  Be  ready  for  this  amazing  new  money-mak- 
ing field.  Remember,  R.  T.  I.  "3  in  1"  home-training  gives 
you  all  the  developments  in  Television  and  Talking  Picture 
Equipment,  together  with  the  complete  Radio  Training. 


Warning 


Do  not  start  R.  T.  I.  training 

if  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied 

to  make  $15  or  $20  per  week 

more  than  you  are  now.   Most 

R.  T.  I.  men  will  make  that  much 

increase  after  a  few  weeks.  There  is 

no  reason  to  stop  short  of  the  Big 

Money  Jobs  or  the  Big  Profits  in  a 

spare  time  or  full  time  business  of  your 

own.    No  capital  needed.    Get  started 

with  R.  T.  I.  now.  Make  money 

while    you    learn    at 

home. 


4    II.  T.  I.  Book  Now 

FREE 

The  thrilling  story  of  Radio, 
Television  and  Talking  Pic- 
tures is  told  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  and  facts  —  its  hun- 
dreds of  big  money  jobs  and 
spare  time  money-making 
opportunities  everywhere. 
Send  for  vour  copv 
now.    USE  THE 
COUPON. 


LET  F.  H.  SCHNELL 

AND  R.  T.  I. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

HELP  YOU 

Mr.  Schnell.  Chief  of 
the  K.  T.  I.  Staff,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  known  radio  men 
in  America.  He  has 
twenty  years  of  Radio 
experience.  First  to  es- 
tablish two-way  ama- 
teur communication 
with  Europe. 

Former  traffic  man- 
ager of  American  Kadio 
Relay  League.  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  of  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  Inventor 
and  designer  of  Radio 
apparatus.  Consultant 
Engineer  to  large  Ra- 
dio manufacturers. 

Assisting  him  is  the 
R.T.  I.  Advisory  Hoard 
composed  of  men  prom- 
inent in  the  Radio  in- 
dustry. 


RADIO  &  TELEVISION    INSTITUTE 
Dept.  282,  4806  St.  Anthony  Ct.,  Chicago 


THE  R.T.  I.  ADVISORY  BOARD.  These  men  are  executives  with  important  concern 

in  the  radio  industry — manufacturing;,  sales,  service,  broadcasting,  engineering:,  etc.,  etc. 

They  supervise  R.  T.  I.  Work  Sheets,  Job  Tickets,  and  other  training  methods. 


RADIO  &  TELEVISION  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  282,  4806  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 

Send  me  Free  and  prepaid  your  BIG  BOOK 
"Tune  In  On  Big  Pay"  and  full  details  of  your 
three-in-one  Home  Training  (without  obligating 
me  in  any  way). 


R.T.I. 


R.  T.  I.  TRAINS  YOU  AT  HOME  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB  OR  A  PROFITABLE 
PART  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


Name 

Address 

City Stt  i  e 
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Use 


;  Reesonator 


for 


Trade  Mark 


Sharp  Tuning 

Distance  Power 

Over  30,000  Satisfied  Users 


$4.75  Complete 

Bring  your  set  up  to  date!  For  all  sets  using  an 
untuned  floating  or  antenna  tube,  such  as  Atwater 
Kent  Models  30-32-35-37-38,  Victor,  Silver,  Knight, 
Temple,  Crosley  Bandbox,  Radiola  Models  16-17- 
18-51-33-333,  Dayfan,  Apex  '28  Models,  and  many 
others.  Attaches  across  aerial  and  ground  leads 
without  tools  in  less  than  a  minute. 

It  will  enable  you  to  tune  sharper  and  plays  with 
dance  volume,  stations  which  are  barely  audible 
or  sometimes  entirely  inaudible  without  it.  Re- 
quires tuning  only  when  additional  selectivity  or 
power  is  required.  Attractively  constructed  from 
hard  rubber  and  bakelite  in  a  highly  polished  rich 
mahogany  color.  Guaranteed  against  defects  in 
material  and  workmanslrp  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Get  a  Reesonator  from  your  dealer  today, 
or  order  direct,   giving  dealer's  name. 

Dealers!  Over  sixty  leading  jobbers  carry  this 
item.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Try  one  for 
three  days  at  our  risk.  If  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Ref.,  Fargo  Nafl  Bank,  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 


"■""—"■SEND  COUPON  NOW""""""' 

F.  &  H.  RADIO  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  107  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

□  I   enclose   check   or   money   order   for   $4.75   for 

which   send  me  a  Reesonator  postpaid. 

□  Send  Reesonator  C.   O.   D. 
(~1  Send  Dealers'   Proposition. 

□  Please   send  Literature. 


Name 


Address State. 


QUIT  TOBACCO 

Don't  try  to  banish  unaided  the  hold  to-  <■ 
bacco  has  upon  you.  Thousands  of  invet- "' 

erate  tobacco  users  have,  with  tbe  aid  of  the 
Keeley  Treatment,  found  it  easy  to  quit. 

KEELEY  TREATMENT  FOR 
TOBACCO  HABIT  P.tt*J;.$Kj; 

for  tobacco.  Successful  for  over  5U  years.  Write 

today  for  FREE    BOOK  and  particulars  of 

our  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  B-40%  Dwsght,  III. 

Home  of  the  famoas  Keeley  Treatment  for  Liquor  and  Drags. 
Booklet  Sent  on  Request.  Correspondence  Strictly  Confidential, 


How  Harry  McGuire's  deformity  < ,  *,♦, 

was  corrected  at  McLain  Sanitar-  *-*^l 

ium  is  shown  by  photos  and  VjS 
father's  letter: 

Our  boy  was  born  with  a  Club  Foot.  Plas- 
ter Paris  was  used  and  the  foot  operated  on 
without  satisfactory  results.  Finally  we  took 
him  to  your  Institution.  His  foot  is  now 
straight  and  he  walks,  runs  and  plays  as 
though  he  never  had  a  crippled  foot.  We 
will  gladly  answer  letters. 

LENARD  McGUIRE,  R.  R.  No.  8,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

McLain  Sanitarium  (established  1898)  is  a  private  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  treatment  of  crippled,  deformed 
and  paralyzed  conditions  generally.  No  surgical  operation 
requiring  chloroform  or  general  anaes- 
thetics. Plaster  Paris  not  used.  Patients 
received  without  delay.  Parents  retain 
full  charge  of  children  if  desired. 

Write  For  Free  Books 

"Deformities  and  Paralysis,"  and  "Refer- 
ences," which  show  and  tell  of  McLain 
Sanitarium's  facilities  for  treating  Club 
Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases 
and  Deformities,  Hip  and  Knee  Disease, 
Wry  Neck,  etc.  Also  illustrated  maga- 
zine, "Sanitarium  News,"  mailed  free 
every  60  days. 

McLAIN    ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 

867  Aubert  At.,  St. Louis,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 


Learn  at  home  to  fill  & 

BIOPAYJOB 


*  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICITY  needs  you,  wants  you, 
and  will  pay  you  well.  Hundreds  of 
"Cooke  Trained"  Electrical  Men  are 
making  $60  to  $100  a  week— some  even  more. 
Why  slave  alone  on  small  pay  when  you  can 
learn  Electricity  the  L.  L.  COOKE  Wayinyour 
spare  time  at  home? 

QUICK  AND  EA6Y  TO  LEARN 
No  experience—no  higher  education  necessa- 
ry. The  famous  L.  L.  COOKE  "Work  Sheets" 
and  "Job  Tickets"  make  this  Training  simple 
as  A,  B,  C.    You  learn  under  a  Money  Back 
Agreement  and  you  get  practical  experience 
like  shop  training  with  the  Big  Outfit  of  Ap- 
paratus given  you  without  extra  cost. 
GET  READY  FOR  BIG  PAY 
Many  fellows  no  smarter  than  you  are  making 
$10  to  $16  a  day  and  up  in  Electricity.    Why 
don't  you  get  ready  for  a  Big  Pay  Job  in  this 
great  field?    Act  today.     Send  for  Big  FREE 
Illustrated  Book  of  Pacts.    Write  today  sure. 

L.  L.  COOKE  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Dept.  ^J2,2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

^f^  Hundreds  H   of  J 

COOKC^ 


TRAINED  MEN/ 
ARE  MAKING- 


Leo  Woelkers  of 
Scranton,  Pa., 
makes  $110  a  wk. 

IM 

J.  E  Ritch,  R.J3, 
High  Point,  N.C. 
jnakes  $675  in  a 
month. 


HOTEL 

MANGER 

Seventh  Avenue 
50th-51st  Streets 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

"The  Wonder  Hotel  of  New  York" 
"A  JModern  Marble  Palace" 

This  hotel  represents  the  most  modern  construction,  and 
features  every  con  venience  including  Servidors  and  circu- 
lating ice-water  in  all  rooms.     The  hotel  contains  2,000 
outside  rooms,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  Times  Square  sec- 
tion.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  all  leading  theatres 

Ar          Send  for  Descriptive 
jy        Pamphlet  and  Interesting 
Map  of  ~Nevj  York 

Rooms  with  running  water 
Rooms  with  private  shower 

Rooms  with  bath  and  shower 

Suites  of  parlor,  bedroom  anc 

and  cinemas.  The  New  Madison  Square  Garden  is  within, 
one  block  and  the  famous  shopping  thoroughfare — Fifth 
Avenue — is  within  two  blocks.    Subway  and  surface  lines 
at  door  bring  Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Stations 
within  easy  access. 

DAILY  RATES— NONE  HIGHER 

.     .     .     for  one     .     .     .     3.00  -  3-59             for  two     .     .     .      4.00  •  4.50 

1  for  one 3,00  -  3-SO  -  4.00  -  5.00 

"  1  for  two 4.00  -  4.50  -  5.00  •  6.00 

Fan 

IN  THE  MOORISH  GRILL 
ions  Hotel  Manger  Broadcasting  Orchestra 

Merle  Johnston 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

there  is  ample  reason  for  the  enthu- 
siasm this  artist  shows,  not  only  in  his 
playing  and  arrangements,  but  in  his 
hopes  and  predictions  as  well.  The  saxo- 
phone is  conceded  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar instrument  in  Radio  today,  not  only 
as  a  moaning,  humerous  instrument,  but 
as  a  medium  for  the  playing  ~of  more 
serious  music. 

"Fine  saxophonists  are  as  scarce  as 
hens'  teeth,"  is  the  way  Mr.  Johnston 
phrases  it,  "and  Radio  listeners,  through 
hearing  so  many  programs,  are  daily  be- 
coming more  critical.  I  believe  that  in 
spite  of  the  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  securing  new  music  lovers  for  .classical 
programs  by  broadcasting  fine  concerts, 
the  majority  still  prefer  jazz.  But  they 
will  no  longer  listen  in  on  any  jazz  pro- 
gram— they  demand  perfect  execution. 
The  popular  musical  ear  has  become  at- 
tuned to  the  best,  which  may  explain 
why  expert  saxophone  players  are  able 
to  earn  from  $150  to  $200  a  week." 

Quite  a  difference  from  the  days  when 
Merle  Johnston  spent  those  lonely  days 
on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  a  saxo- 
phonist, merely  another,  none  too  well 
regarded.  And  the  case  of  Merle  John- 
ston is  typical  of  scores  of  similar  ro- 
mances in  the  short  history  of  Radio 
broadcasting. 

Strong  for  Home  Hints 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 

I  am  always  particularly  happy  to  get 
are  those  that  come  from  the  small 
towns  many  miles  distant  from  New 
York,  and  for  that  matter,  many  miles 
distant  from  any  city. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  the  definite  proof 
of  the  meaning  of  this  kind  of  a  serv- 
ice. Place  yourself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Imagine  that  as  you  went  about 
the  daily  irksome  tasks  attendant  upon 
the  home-maker,  not  having  access  to 
any  smart  shops  or  large  department 
stores,  you  would  hear  a  Radio  discus- 
sion of  a  question  that  had  been  bother- 
ing you  for  a  long  time;  that,  for  in- 
stance, of  matching  the  walls  in  Junior's 
room    with    the   color   of  the   furniture. 

Then  as  the  voice  goes  on,  you  hear 
a  simple  little  idea  that  you  can  easily 
adapt  to  a  living  room  which  has  grown 
too  familiar  and  which  needs  just  that 
inexpensive  touch  to  make  it  a  little 
different.  At  no  time  have  I  advised 
impractical  and  frightfully  expensive 
draperies  or  furnishings  which  the  pro- 
fessional decorator  hopes  to  sell. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  letters  that 
have  individual  thought,  and  often  a 
conclusion  that  has  entirely  escaped  one 
on  the  air.  You  hear  that  chatty  gossip 
for  which  women  long,  especially  when 
neighbors  and  friends  are  busy  else- 
where. There  .is  an  element  of  fun  in 
hearing  some  other  woman's  question 
and  its  answer,  which  you  feel  sure  she 
is  waiting  for  also.  There  is  a  little 
element  of  drama,  too.  One  is  never 
quite  sure  whether  the  letter  you  sent  . 
will  have  arrived  and  that  it  will  be 
answered. 

All  of  these  things  contribute  to  the 
something  which  you  can  not  get  from 
some  weary  one  standing  behind  a  coun- 
ter— weary  from  being  asked  the  same 
monotonous  questions. 

Can  there  be  any  question  concerning 
the  service  in  these  talks  by  the  many 
earnest  women  engaged  in  them?  Is  it 
worth   while  and  productive? 

Any  question  that  "stumps"  me  means 
a  special  trip  to  a  shop,  a  home,  or  a 
diligent  search  for  the  answer.  But  the 
expressed  gratitude  of  the  listener  is 
pay  plus. 
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On  the  Air  or 

Hear  Them 


Off  the  Air- 

Whenever  You  Wish! 


ETED  below  are  some  of  the  many  Columbia  artists  whose 
names  and  fame  are  household  words  in  millions  of  radio- 
loving  homes.  Some  of  them  are  your  favorites.  You're 
sorry  when  their  program  ends,  you  anticipate  their  next  appear- 
ance. Lots  of  times  you'd  like  to  hear  them  when  they're  off  the 
air.  And  you  can!  Columbia  records  enable  you  to  hear  any  or 
all  of  these  artists  when  you  want  to,  where  you  want  to,  and  for 
as  long  as  you  want  to — each  exactly  "like  life  itself." 


Ted  Lewis  and  His  Band 


Paul  Whiteman  and  Mis 
Orchestra 

Quy  Lombardo  and  His 
Royal  Canadians 

Ben  Selvin  and  His 
Orchestra 


James  Melton 


Ipana  Troubadours 


Constantly  sought  for  broadcasts,  but 
as  yet  too  busy  in  Keith-Albee  circuit, 
musical  comedy,  and  Warner  Bros,  films. 


Old  Gold  Hour 
Robert  Burns  Hour 

Wahl  Pencil  Hour 
Kolster  Hour 
Beginning  Feb.  1st — 
DeVoe  &.  Reynolds  Hour 

Seiberling  Singers 
Palm  Olive  Hour 

Ipana  Hour 


N.  B.  C. 


C.  B.  S. 


}  C.  B.  S. 


u 


Magic 


Notes" 


Columbia 


"NEW  PROCESS" 


Rob.  U.  S.  Pat.  Offlco  ^B 

ecord 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 


1818  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Wallflower! 


SITTING  in  a  corner,  looking  on  .  .  . 
alone,  while  others  dance!  Wall- 
flower! 

Muddy  complexion,  lassitude,  unat- 
tractiveness,  are  often  due  to  constipa- 
tion. Faulty  elimination  is  the  under- 
lying cause  of  so  much  misery! 

And  yet  constipation  yields  so  read- 
ily to  proper  treatment. 

Simple  water- 
washing  effectively 
conquers  this  age- 
old  foe.  Everyday 
drinking  water 
would  be  excellent, 
were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  passed 


When 
Nature 
won't, 
Tluto 
will 


off  through  the  kidneys  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  reach  the  intestines.  But 
Pluto  Mineral  Water,  with  its  mineral 
content  greater  than  that  of  the  blood, 
goes  directly  to  the  location  of  the 
trouble,  flushing  all  the  poisonous 
waste  matter  before  it. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water  is  bottled  at 
French  Lick  Springs — America's  great- 
est spa.  Thus  the  benefits  of  this  famous 
resort — the  mecca  of  thousands  each 
year — are  brought  to  you  ...  in  your 
own  home. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water  acts  quickly 
and  easily.  Thirty  minutes  to  two  hours 
is  the  usual  time  required  for  relief, 
even  in  the  stubbornest  cases.  Physicians 
everywhere  prescribe  Pluto  Mineral 
Water. 


Use  Pluto  Mineral  Water  in  two 
ways- — either  as  an  immediate  relief 
measure,  or  as  a  preventive  of  constipa- 
tion. A  small  quantity,  diluted  in  plain 
hot  water,  taken  upon  arising  each 
morning  keeps  the  system  up  to  par, 
prevents  dangerous  accumulations  of 
waste  poisons;  safeguards  against  colds 
and  influenza. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water  is  sold  throughout 
the  country  at  drug  stores,  and  at  fountains. 


PLUTO  WATER 

(lAmericds  a(kxative  ^Mineral  Water 


FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS  HOTEL 

Years  before  the  white  man  came,  the  Indians 
knew  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  springs  at 
French  Lick.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumber- 
land foothills,  has  sprung  up  America's  foremost 
spa.  An  800-room  fireproof  hotel  .  .  .  accommo- 
dations and  cuisine  of  the  finest;  complete  medical 
staff  in  attendance. 

Golf  (two  18-hole  courses),  horseback  riding, 
tennis,  hiking,  all  outdoor  sports.  The  health- 
giving  waters,  the  rejuvenating  baths  at  French 
Lick  Springs  attract  thousands  yearly. 
For  reservations,  etc. .address  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Co.,  French  Lick,  Ind.  T.  D.  Taggart, 
President.  Booklet  free. 


A    N 
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9A*  HOOVER 
DUSTER 


Now  you  can  have  a  separate  dusting  service  that  is 
markedly  superior  in  convenience  and  in  efficiency. 

The  New  Hoover  Duster,  companion  to  The  Hoover  Elec- 
tric Cleaner,  is  with  Hoover  Dusting  Tools  a  complete,  self- 
contained  dusting  unit.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use,  it 
does  away  with  the  bother  of  attaching  dusting  tools  to  your 
electric  cleaner  and  offers  a  dust-removing  ability  more  pow- 
erful and  more  thorough  than  that  obtainable  from  full-sized 
vacuum  cleaners. 

The  Hoover  Duster  has  the  same  sturdy  construction,  the 
same  lightness,  fine  balance  and  ease  of  handling  which 
have  made  Hoover  Dusting  Tools  famous.  It  has  a  powerful 
ball-bearing  motor  which  develops  more  than  ample  suction 
for  its  many  duties. 

There  is  no  fatiguing,  motor-weighted,  hand-type  machine 
for  you  to  lift  and  hold  and  move  to  and  fro.  The  Hoover 
Duster  rests  on  the  floor  and  glides  easily  along  on  its  runners. 
All  that  you  lift  is  the  light,  well-balanced  dusting  tool. 

You  are  not  limited  in  dusting  range  to  the  articles  which 
you  can  reach  at  arm's  length  nor  compelled  to  mount  step- 
ladders  or  stoop  and  bend  to  get  at  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  whole  room,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  farthermost 
corner  is  accessible,  without  reaching  or  straining. 
For  the  cleaning  of  upholstered  furniture,  drapes, 
mattresses,  lamp  shades,  door  and  window  frames, 
for  the  renovating  of  automobile  interiors,  and  for  the 


aerating  of  pillows,  the  blowing  of  dirt  from  otherwise  inac- 
cessible places  and  the  operating  of  sprays,  the  Hoover 
Duster  and  Dusting  Tools  combine  to  make  a  unit  that  cannot 
be  equaled. 

Because  of  the  patented  design  of  the  Hoover  ali-purpose 
dusting  tool  brush,  the  powerful  suction  is  concentrated  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  surface  being  dusted.  This  brush — 
designed  for  all-purpose  cleaning  so  as  to  make  unnecessary 
frequent  changes  of  tools — dislodges  buried  dust  and  aids  the 
extra-powerful  suction  in  effecting  complete  dirt  removal. 
There  are  other  tools  for  specialized  uses. 

This  combination  of  ultra-efficient  dusting  tools,  powerful 
suction,  wide  cleaning  range  and  lightness  and  ease  of  han- 
dling gives  the  Hoover  Duster  and  Dusting  Tools  a  cleaning 
capacity  as  far  beyond  that  of  other  dusting  devices  as  The 
Hoover  Electric  Cleaner,  with  its  ability  to  remove  the  most 
dirt  per  minute,  is  superior  to  ordinary  vacuum  cleaning. 

Any  Hoover  Dusting  Tools  purchased  within  the  past  five 
years  may  be  used  with  the  new  Hoover  Duster. 
See  the  new  Hoover  Duster,  Model  200,  at  any  Hoover 

Dealer's,  or  request  a  home  demonstration  of  it.    The 

jt^^  price  without  Dusting  Tools  is  $29.75;  with  Dust- 

ffJ^PJ^HB^  ing  Tools,  $42.25.  Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan. 

wM  H  ki  I   The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

^^^^^^^ffy    The  oldest  and  largest  maker  of  electric  cleaners 

The  Hoover  is  also  modi  in  Canada,  ..•/  Hamilton,  Ontario 

lO.TheHooverCo. 


Over  20  mi 
to  date  . . . 


IViONEY-BACir 

GUARANTY 

Try  one  can  of  Rogers 
Brushing  Lacquer. 
If  not  more  than  sat- 
isfied, return  what  is 
left  to  your  dealer. 
He  is  authorized  to 
refund  the  entire  pur- 
chase price. 

Dries  While  You  Wait! 


Also  distributed  and  guaranteed  by:  Acme  White  Lead  and 
Color  Works,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Lincoln  Paint  and 
Color  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  The  Martin- 
Senour  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Peninsular  Paint 
and  Varnish  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan;  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada;  Lewis 
Berger  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  and  Sydney, 
Australia;  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  London,  England, 
and  Sydney,  Australia. 


ion  cans  sold 

these  improved 

Rogers  lacquer  colors  are  the 

popular  thing  everywhere 

~\K  ORE  than  20  millions  of  cans  of  "Rogers"  sold  since  its 
■J-*-*-  comparatively  recent  introduction! 

What  a  wonderful  testimonial  to  the  distinctive  features  of 
Rogers  ' — to  its  exquisite  colors — to  its  ease  of  application — 
to  its  perfect  fast-drying — to  its  great  popularity  everywhere 
for  utility  and  decorative  purposes. 

Anyone  can  use  it  successfully 

No  special  experience  is  needed  to  apply  these  radiant,  fast- 
drying  "Rogers"  colors.  No  tedious  or  expert  preparation  of 
the  surface  is  required .  M.ere\yflow  on  the  rich,  glorious ' '  Rogers' ' 
color  with  a  full  brush.  Spread  it  out  like  a  thin  icing. 

"Rogers"  quickly  levels  itself.  Forms  a  beautiful,  colorful 
coating  over  old  or  new  surfaces.  Then  it  actually — 

Dries  While  You  Wait!  Dries  perfectly,  because  that  is 
the  nature  of  lacquer.  Dries  smooth,  no  laps,  no  brush  marks. 
Dries  before  flying  dust  can  spoil  the  lustrous  sheen.  Dries  to  a 
tough,  porcelain-like  finish  that  wears  and  wears  and  wears. 

Colors  more  beautiful  than  ever 

Even  in  printer's  ink  the  beauty  of  "Rogers"  Turquoise  is  allur- 
ing. But  Turquoise  is  only  one  "Rogers"  color.  There  are  25 
others,  all  equally  rich  and  radiant.  There  are  unlimited  tints, 
easily  made  by  intermixing.  There  are  also  six  wonderful  deep 
colors  especially  recommended  for  hard  outdoor  use  as  well  as 
indoor,  not  to  forget  the  famous  "Rogers"  black,  white  and 
clear,  and  a  new,  transparent  "Rogers"  especially  for  linoleum. 


^ 


At  dealers'1  everywhere 

Leading  paint,  hardware  and  department  stores  carry  a  full 

line  of  Rogers  Brushing  Lacquer. 

However,  to  be  certain  of  getting  "Rogers"  colors,  easy 
application,  perfect  fast-drying  and  long  service,  insist 
upon  the  genuine.  It  comes  only  in  the  familiar  '  oriental" 
can  shown  here  and  has  the  name  "ROGERS"  on  the 
label.  Every  can  is  sold  on  our  advertised  "Money- 
Back"  Guaranty. 

Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Jrlakers  of  Highest  Grade  Paints,  Varmsnes,  Colors,  Lacquers 

©  1929.  D.  W.  L.  W. 
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Thirty'Five 
Cents 


"MLLE.  YVONNE" 
FL,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


New  Laws  for  Old 


Jackson  Gregory 

Beginning  Serial,  Thirteen  and  I 

Frederick  R,  Bechdolt 

The  Girl  in  Gray 


Mfcigy 


and  c 


foliOMi® 


eattire 


Studebaker  Commander  Eight  Brougham,  for  five . . .  six  wire  wheels  and  trunk  standard  equipment 

JLhese  Champion  Rights  Are  Seasoned  Eights!  The  greatest  world  and  international 
records,  and  more  American  stock  car  records  than  all  other  makes  of  cars  combined,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  proved  speed  and  endurance  of  Studebaker's  smart  new  Eights.  Leadership  among  all 
the  eights  of  the  world  has  come  swiftly  and  grown  more  pronounced.  Explain  this  as  you  will — 
champion  performance,  moderate  cost,  or  forward  style  which  achieves  true  beauty — such  leader- 
ship is  the  finest  testimony  of  public  confidence  in  Studebaker's  78  years  of  quality  manufacture. 

STUDEBAKER 

Builder  of  (champions 
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Get 

all  the  best 
electric  refrigerator  features 

in  this  new 

WILLIAMS  ICE-O-MATIC 


Too  many  electric  refrigerators  have  been 
sold  on  the  appeal  of  some  one  mechanical 
feature.  You  are  rightly  entitled  to  all  the 
best  features  when  investing  your  money.  This 
advanced  new  Williams  Ice-O-Matic  com- 
bines—fortheveryfirsttime— the  15  most 
important  characteristics  of  American  and 
European  makes. 

Williams  Ice-O-Matic  is  designed  for 
the  woman  who  is  too  busy  to  be  bothered 
with  mechanical  details.  It  is  amazingly 
simple,  completely  quiet,  and  virtually  as 
inexpensive  to  operate  as  electric  light. 

This  great  household  convenience  liter- 
ally pays  for  itself  by  the  food  it  saves.  In 
winter  or  summer,  Ice-O-Matic  protects 
your  family's  health  by  the  safely  low  tem- 
perature in  its  roomy  storage  space.  Ice- 
O-Matic  preserves  the  flavor  and  good- 
ness of  all  edibles  —  adds  zest  to  every 
meal.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  informa- 
tion and  an  interesting  new  recipe  book. 

ICEiMATlC 

W^  REFRIGERATION^  ^r 


WILLIAMS 

ICE-O-MATIC 

NEW  CAPITOL  MODEL 
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and  up,  at  factory 
Convenient  Payments 


WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  HEATING  CORPORATION 

Factory:  Bloomington,  Illinois 


A  RADIO. TREAT 

Tune  your  radio  to 
WJZand  NBC  chain 
stations  at  10  o'clock 
Eastern  Standard 
Time  each  Tuesday 
night.  Friday  nights 
at  8:30  Central 
Standard  Time  tune 
in  WGN,  Chicago 


Send  for  Ice-O-Matic  Recipe  Book — It's  Free 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation  Rd-s-m 


Bloomington,  Illinois 
Please  send  me — without  cost- 
recipe  booklet. 


-your  Williams  Ice-O-Matic 


Name 


Street 
City... 


..  State... 


APR  z-7  1930 
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FOU  have  been 
hearing  and 
reading  about  Don 
Clark's  Night  Club 
Romances.  This  is 
a  pic.tur  e  of  the 
heroine,  Mar  tine 
Burnley,  who  ap- 
peared in  many  of 
them.  She  was  fea- 
tured with  Good 
News  as  it  played 
across  the  continent 
and  in  Australia- 
She  likes  Radio 
and  her  work  at 
WABC. 


THERE'S  a 
witchery  to 
June  Pursell's  eyes 
that  seems  to  creep 
into  the  KNX  mi- 
crophone, Holly- 
ivood,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  the 
feminine  listeners 
are  as  fond  of  her 
as  the  male.  She 
made  her  Radio 
debut  in  October, 
1924,  so  you  can  see 
she  has  learned  a 
Utile  of  mike  tech- 
nique. S  he's  The 
KNX  Girl. 
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GO  TO  Holly- 
wood blindfold- 
ed, stand  on  any 
corner,  stretch  out 
your  hand  and  grab 
the  first  girl  that 
comes  along.  It's  a 
safe  bet  she'll  be  a 
beauty.  But  one 
special  prise  would 
be  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  famous  in 
talking  pictures, 
and  one  of  the  Hol- 
lywood stars  fea- 
tured recently  by 
the  Columbia 
System. 


THIS  little  flash 
of  Welcome 
Lewis  of  the  NBC 
is  a  gross  injustice 
to  her  beauty.  Wait 
until  you  see  her 
smiling  face  as  de- 
picted by  Bradshazv 
C  rand  e  1 1  on  the 
April  Radio  Digest 
cover!  Miss  Lewis 
is  heard  during  the 
RCA  Victor  pro- 
gram and  other 
high  class  broad- 
cast features.  Her 
voice  has  a  delight- 
ful lure. 


Seek  Most  Popular  Program 

Diamond  Meritum  Award  to  Be  Presented  to  Contest  Winner: 

Radio  Digest  Readers  and  Listeners  to  Elect  Favorite 

for  All- American  and  District  Recognition 


w 


HICH  is  America's  Most  Popular  Radio  Pro- 
gram ?  In  a  mammoth  voting  contest,  starting  this 
issue,  readers  of  RADIO  DIGEST  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  deciding  this  question.  By  means  of  their 
ballots,  the  listeners  will  determine  just  what  Radio  pro- 
gram, organization  or  artist,  is  AMERICA'S  MOST 
POPULAR.  To  the  program  chosen  by  popular  vote  will 
be  given  the  RADIO  DIGEST  DIAMOND  MERITUM 
AWARD,  emblazoned  with  the  name  of  the  winner,  a  truly 
enviable  honor. 

A  Gold  Award  of  the  same  design  will  be  presented  to 
each  of  the  runners-up  in  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  recognition  of  being  voted  the  East's  Most  Popular 
Program ;  the  South's  Most  Popular  Program ;  the  Middle 
West's  Most  Popular  Program ;  the  West's  Most  Popular 
Program,  and  finally,  the  Far  West's  Most  Popular  Pro- 
gram. The  Radio. program,  organization  or  artist  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  in  each  district  after  the 
Diamond. Award  grand  prize  winner,  will  each  be  given  a 
Gold  Award  and  the  title  of  Most  Popular  Program, 
organization  or  artist,  for  its  section  of  the  country. 
RADIO  DIGEST  in  sponsoring  this  great  undertaking 
to  select  America's  Most  Popular  Radio  Program  is  carry- 
ing out  its  policy  of  encouraging  the  best  of  Radio  enter- 
tainment and  determining  the  attitude  of  the  listening  pub- 
lic, that  broadcasters  may  better  determine  the  material  to 
be  put  on  the  air. 

EVERY  broadcasting  station  has  an  individuality  built 
up  by, the  individual  characteristics  of  the  personal- 
ities heard  through  its  channel.  It  may  be  a  large  station  or 
a  small  station.  There  is  always  that  indefinite  SOME- 
THING that  gives  that  station  popularity,  and  it  is  usually 
some  one  program,  or  group  of  programs.  No  individual 
in  the  world  can  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  any 
particular  program  rates  with  its  listeners.  Only  a  com- 
parison as  indicated  in  a  contest  such  as  RADIO  DIGEST 
sponsors  in  the  Diamond  Award  Contest  do  the  listeners 
have  an  opportunity  to  register  their  choice  and  thereby 
prove  its  real  popularity. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  program  from  the  largest  station 
that  may  justly  be  called  the  most  popular.  RADIO 
DIGEST  is  interested  in  finding  that  program  which  has 
the  staunchest  friends,  friends  who  are  enough  interested 
in  their  favorite  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  its  honor  and 
success. 

Everyone  who  owns  a  receiving  set,  and  many  who  don't 


have  one  program  they  prefer  to  all  others  heard  over  the 
air,  one  program  that  invariably  draws  their  attention  when 
it  is  on.  Some  one  broadcaster  seems  to  you  to  offer  a 
better  entertainment — it  may  be  a  black  face  team,  a  barn 
dance  fiddler,  a  dance  orchestra,  a  yodeler,  a  classic  so- 
prano, or  any  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  programs,  but  it  IS 
your  favorite.  Give  this  fellow  a  break,  don't  be  satisfied 
to  just  sit  back  and  think  how  good  he  is,  but  help  to  bring 
him  international  recognition. 

The  Diamond  Award  contest  will  give  every  listener  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  appreciation*  and  express  his  judg- 
ment on  the  programs  which  are  sent  to  him  over  the  air. 
By  clipping  ballots  in  RADIO  DIGEST  and  by  votes 
given  on  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  this  magazine  he 
may  help  bestow  an  honor  of  inestimable  value  on  his 
favorite  Radio  entertainer. 

ALL  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  to  place  your 
favorite  Radio  program,  organization  or  artist  in 
nomination  in  America's  Most  Popular  Program  Diamond 
Award  Contest,  is  to  clip  the  nomination  ballot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page  and  mail  it  to  RADIO  DIGEST.  This 
places  the  program,  individual  or  team  in  nomination  and 
assures  immediately  the  active  support  of  thousands  of 
other  listening  admirers  of  your  favorite. 

A  voting  ballot  will  be  published  in  each  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST,  starting  with  this  March  issue,  and  continuing 
until  the  September  issue,  inclusive.  They  will  be  num- 
bered consecutively  from  one  to  seven.  The  ballots  clipped 
from  the  DIGEST  will  count  for  more  in  votes  if  they  are 
saved  and  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  If  they  are 
turned  in  singly  they  will  count  for  only  one  vote.  A  bonus 
of  five  votes  is  given  for  two  consecutively  numbered  bal- 
lots sent  in  at  one  time ;  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  for  three 
consecutively  numbered ;  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes  for 
four  consecutively  numbered ;  thirty-five  for  five  consecu- 
tively numbered;  fifty  for  six  consecutively  numbered,  and 
seventy-five  bonus  votes  will  be  given  if  the  entire  sent 
seven  consecutively  numbered  ballots  are  turned  in  at  one 
time.  Votes  will  also  be  given  for  paid  in  advance  sub 
scriptions  for  RADIO  DIGEST  sent  in  direct  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  reward  your  favorite  Radio  pro- 
gram, organization  or  artist  for  the  many  pleasant  hours 
they  have  given  you,  just  fill  in  both  coupon  blanks  below 
and  mail  them  to  the  Contest  Editor.  For  complete  rules 
and  conditions  see  page  99  of  this  issue. 


NOMINATION  BLANK— Radio  Digest's 

WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  PROGRAM 

DIAMOND  AWARD  CONTEST 

POPULAR  PROGRAM  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 
510  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111 

I  Nominate 

Station 

(Call  Letters) 

in  the  World's  Most  Popular  Program  Diamond  Award  Contest. 

Signed 

Address 

City 


StiltC 


Nuntbe,       COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 
WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  PROGRAM 
DIAMOND  AWARD  CONTEST 

POPULAR  PROGRAM  EDITOR.  Radio  Digest, 

510  North  Dearborn  Stiver,  Chicago,  ///. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 


(Name  ol  Program) 


(Oil  Letter-) 


Signcd_ 


(City) 


Address, 

Ciry 


RADIO     DIGEST 


On  the  Air  or 

Hear  Them  Whenever 


the  Air 


IISTED  below  are  some  of  the  many  Columbia  artists  whose 
names  and  fame  are  household  words  in  millions  of  radio- 
loving  homes.  Some  of  them  are  your  favorites.  You're 
sorry  when  their  program  ends,  you  anticipate  their  next  appear- 
ance. Lots  of  times  you'd  like  to  hear  them  when  they're  off  the 
air.  And  you  can!  Columbia  records  enable  you  to  hear  any  or 
all  of  these  artists  when  you  want  to,  where  you  want  to,  and  for 
as  long  as  you  want  to — each  exactly  "like  life  itself." 


Ted  Lewis  and  His  Band 


Paul  Whiteman  and  His 
Orchestra 

Quy  Lombardo  and  His 
Royal  Canadians 

Ben  Selvin  and  His 
Orchestra 


James  Melton 


lpana  Troubadours 


Constantly  sought  for  broadcasts,  but 
as  yet  too  busy  in  Keith-Albee  circuit, 
musical  comedy,  and  Warner  Bros,  films. 


Old  Gold  Hour 
Robert  Burns  Hour 

Wahl  Pencil  Hour 
Kolster  Hour 
Beginning  Feb.  1st — 
DeVoe  <Sl  Reynolds  Hour 

Seiberling  Singers 
Palm  Olive  Hour 

lpana  Hour 


N.  B.  C. 
C.  B.  S. 

\  C.  B.  S. 

N.  B.  C. 
N.B.C. 
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Magic  [H£SH  Notes" 


Columnbi 


"NEW  PROCESS" 


ReK.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  \M 

ecord 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 


1818  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


RADIO     DIGEST 


William  Morris 
Agency,  Inc. 


ECONOMY  IN 

ILQADI'C 

IBIPOAIDCASTIINC 

The  Sixteeri'Inch  Disc  Introduces  True 
Economy  in  Radio  Advertising 
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OR  advertisers  who  appreciate  superiority  and 
true  economy,  recorded  radio  programs  on 
16-inch  discs  have  proven  highly  satisfactory. 

One  16-inch  recording  plays  a  fifteen-minute 
program  and  costs  $125.00.  Two  discs  for  a 
one-half  hour  program  cost  $250.00. — Consider 
this  fact: — The  cost  of  the  commonly  used 
home  variety  10-inch  record  is  $75.00  each. 
Seven  such  discs  are  required  for  a  half-hour 
program.  The  total  cost  being  $525.00 — an 
actual  50%  saving  by  the  use  of  the  16-inch  disc. 

We  use  no  stock  records;  every  program  is 
individually  recorded  in  the  Columbia  studios 
by  recording  experts.  Finest  talent  available 
used.  Tone  quality  of  our  recordings  unequalled 
by  any  type  recording. 

By  special  arrangement  our  recordings  are  made 
by  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company  in  their 
studios  in  New  York  and  Hollywood  using  the 
"new  process  records."  Talent  is  furnished  by 
the  William  Morris  Agency  with  offices  all  over 
the  world.  Stars  of  the  stage  and  screen  are 
available  for  programs  of  our  clients. 

Over  one  hundred  popular  key  radio  stations 
are  now  equipped  to  broadcast  Bureau  of  Broad- 
casting programs.  Such  widespread  radio  dis- 
tribution cannot  be  had  by  any  other  process. 

Our  service  to  advertisers  and  agencies  includes 
the  selection  of  talent,  arranging  programs,  the 
writing  of  continuity,  supervising  and  guarantee- 
ing recordings,  sending  discs  to  stations,  taking 
complete  charge  of  entire  campaign  and  rendering 
one  invoice  monthly. 

THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST  AUTHORITY 

BUREAU  of  BROADCASTING 
RADIO  DIGEST 

E.  C.  RAYNER,  President 
CHICAGO 


BUREAU  OF  BROADCASTING 
George  InRraKam 
A.  T.  SEARS  &.  SON  Eastern  Sales  Representative 

122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago    33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Harrison  3077-3078  Lackawanna  2091-2092 


Last 


Gold  Cup 

WENR  Lead  Contested  by 


as 


sing 


LAST  CALL!  Fill  in  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this 
column,  gather  up  the  other  ballots  you  have  been  sav- 
ing and  send  them  to  the  Popular  Station  Editor  today. 
On  Thursday,  March  20,  at  midnight,  the  Radio  Digest 
World's  Most  Popular  Station  Contest  comes  to  an  end.  Un- 
less you  have  mailed  all  of  your  votes  by  that  time  you  will 
have  lost  your  opportunity  to  help  bring  honor  and  reward  to 
your  favorite  broadcasting  station. 

As  the  Gold  Cup  Contest  goes  into  its  last  lap  this  month, 
sixteen  stations  are  closely  bunched  in  the  lead,  with  WENR 
still  holding  a  slight  margin.  From  every  part  of  the  country 
come  thousands  of  votes  from  loyal  listeners,  putting  their 
favorites  within  touching  distance  of  first  honors.  WCOA, 
WDAF,  WAPI,  KGA,  KFNF,  KWKH,  KFOX,  WSM,  WLS, 
WLW,  WJAS,  WBBZ,  WWNC,  KFI,  and  WNAX  are  in  the 
fight,  with  a  number  of  others  so  close  behind  that  it  is  im- 
possible at  this  date  to  hazard  even  a  guess  as  to  who  will 
eventually  win  the  Gold  Cup. 

A  single  day's  mail  may  give  some  one  station  what  seems 
like  a  commanding  lead,  while  the  next  day  another  contestant 
leaves  the  former  leader  far  behind.  And  it  is  not  the  big 
station  which  may  spring  the  surprise,  either,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  list  of  those  at  the  top  now. 

Among  the  other  stations  that  at  this  time  are  closest  to  the 
sixteen  leaders  are  KMOX,  KHJ,  WTAM,  and  KDKA.  To- 
morrow's ballots  may  put  some  other  station  at  the  top.  It's 
not  too  late,  send  in  your  votes  now  and  help  to  reward  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  you. 

DON'T  forget  that  there  are  two  chances  for  your  favorite 
to  gain  world-wide  recognition  in  this  contest.  Not  only 
will  the  station  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  be 
awarded  the  Gold  Cup,  but  the  broadcaster  receiving  the  larg- 
est vote  in  each  district  of  the  country,  the  East,  the  South, 
the  Middle  West,  the  West,  the  Far  West,  and  Canada,  will 
receive  a  Silver  Cup  and  the  title  of  Most  Popular  Station  in 
his  district.     No  one  station  will  receive  more  than  one  award. 

Be  a  Booster!  Don't  just  sit  back  and  say  to  yourself  or  to 
your  friends,  "that  certainly  is  a  good  station — I  wish  they 
would  win  the  Gold  Cup.  They  certainly  are  deserving  of 
every  honor,  and  nothing  could  mean  more  than  winning  this 
award."    Vote — send  in  your  ballots  today! 

Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  your  fellow  listeners 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  nominated  and 
are  supporting  YOUR  favorite  station.  Same  of  them  may  be 
a  thousand  miles  away,  while  you  are  next  door,  or  vice  versa, 
but  you  have  one  thing  in  common,  a  deep  arid  sincere  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  for  the  service  this  broadcaster  has  given 
you.  Perhaps  you  think  his  station  is  too  small  to  have  a 
chance,  but  yours  may  be  the  votes  that  will  decide  the  issue 
and  bring  the  Gold  Cup  to  the  broadcaster  who  has  done  so 
much   for  you. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  the  stations  stand,  look  on  page  110 
of  this  issue. 

Winners  of  the   World's   Most    Popular   Station    Gold    Cup 
Contest  will  be  published  in   the   May   issue  of  Radio  Di. 
Full  details  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  race  will  be  found   in 
the  June  issue. 


NumW  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest' s 

6 WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  STATION 
GOLD  CUP  CONTEST 

POPULAR  STATION  Editor,  Radio  Digest, 

510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

Broadcasting  Station 


(Call  Letters! 


(City) 

Signed 

Address 

City Siatc. 


(State) 


Advance  Tips 

ANOTHER  big  step  forward  will 
be  the  April  Radio  Digest. 

*  *     * 

Old  Jap  Gideon  had  starved  and  de- 
prived himself  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
in  a  long  unsuccessful  hunt  for  gold. 
Finally  he  struck  it.  Got  $15,000  and 
decided  to  go  after  the  things  he  had 
always  wanted  and  never  had — 
"travel,  a  clean  collar  and  white 
pants."  He  cut  loose  completely  and 
woke  up  in  Honolulu.  It's  a  scream 
of  a  story.  Lowell  Otus  Reese,  the 
author,  calls  it  "The  Sucker,"  but 
you'll  have  a  tear  for  the  old  codger 
as  well  as  many  a  lusty  laugh.  And 
it  is  just  one  of  the  gilt  edged  bits 
from  the  exceptionally  big  and  at- 
tractive April  issue  of  Radio  Digest. 

*  *     * 

ALICE  GAMMELL  was  a  young 
woman  in  a  little  "Illinoise"  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Her 
husband  was  a  steamboat  pilot.  She 
saw  before  her  a  purposeless  hum- 
drum existence.  Then  came  the  ex- 
citing news  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  fabulous  California.  Gold!  Hope! 
A  change!  It  took  artful  persuasion 
and  cunning  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  convert  their  all  into  one  unit  of  the 
great  endless  caravan  heading  into 
the  Mytic  West.  In  a  small  Ohio 
town  a  brilliant  young  doctor  had 
been  swept  off  his  feet  by  an  un- 
worthy woman.  He,  too,  joined  the 
caravan — alone.  Fate  led  these  two 
to  meet  before  they  had  reached  their 
goal.  Rupert  Hughes  tells  the  story 
in  his  "New  Laws  for  Old"  in  this 
issue. 

*  *     * 

What  is  a  "Radio  Racket?"  That  is 
not  a  facetious  question.  A  racket  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word  is  a 
holdup  that  may  range  anywhere 
from  a  small  time  graft  to  bombs, 
blackjacks  and  guns.  Harry  Mack, 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  in 
Eastern  broadcast  studios  has  in- 
formed us  that  he  is  preparing  an 
article  called  "Radio  Rackets."  He 
probably  will  expose  some  of  the  rack- 
ets and  racketeers.  He  may  get  his 
head  blown  off  in  the  exposing  but  he 
is  a  brave  man  and  will  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.    Coming  in  April. 

*  *     * 

"Out  of  the  Blue"  is  the  name  of  a 
story  that  has  to  do  with  airplanes 
and  a  conscientious  deputy  sheriff 
"who  seen  his  duty  and  done  it."  But 
you  couldn't  blame  him  for  putting 
the  sand  burrs  to  good  purpose.  Will 
Payne  wrote  it.  We're  hoping  to  get 
it  in  that  cram-packed  full  April 
Radio  Digest.   If  not,  you  get  it  later. 

GO  OVER  to  the  calendar 
right  now  and  put  a  red 
ring  around  the  24th  of  March  ! 
That's  the  day  the  April  number 
of  Radio  Digest  appears — and 
something  brand  new  about 
Amos  'n'  Andy.  We  are  pledged 
to  secrecy  as  to  just  what  this 
new  story  about  Amos  'n'  Andy 
is  going  to  be — but  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it. 
Remember,  the  24th  ! 

*  *     * 

Henry  Burbig,  who  gets  the  biggest 
individual  mail  at  the  Columbia  key 
station,  WABC,  New  York,  and 
whose  greetings  to  Norman  Broken- 
shire  as  "Mr.  Brokenwire"  are  known 
from  coast  to  coast,  is  going  to  have 
his  picture  and  quite  a  piece  about 
him  in   that  April   Radio  Digest. 


WHAT'S  the  matter  with  the  daily  routine  program?  The  world  is 
.waiting  for  some  genius  to  come  forward  and  throw  something  big 
and  new  into  the  air.  That  Amos  'n'  Andy  have  skyrocketed  to 
such  sudden  popularity  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  listener 
is  hungry  for  something  different.  Music  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  the 
meat  and  substance  of  the  program  but  there  is  room  for  other  diversion. 
What  shall  it  be?  Who  is  going  to  come  through  with  another  Amos  'n' 
Andy  ?  Fame  and  fortune  are  waiting. 

*  *  * 
Apropos  of  programs  we  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  up  before 
breakfast  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  see  what  the  air  had  to  offer.  Pipe 
organs  all  over  the  country  were  blowing  in  every  tempo,  with  the  more 
ponderous  tones  predominating.  None  of  it  was  very  good.  The  organ  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  chapel  was  positively  doleful.  There  is  no  use 
in  punishing  a  good  pipe  organ  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  long-faced  sancti- 
moniousness with  which  some  of  our  forefathers  used  to  vest  the  Sabbath 
day.  We  felt  inspired  and  more  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  from 
a  series  of  concerts  broadcast  from  records  by  WMAQ.  The  feminine  voice 
announcing  was  well  adapted  to  the  microphone,  was  neither  shrill  nor 
loud.  We  did  feel  a  bit  annoyed  that  she  seemed  to  find  it  necessary  to 
repeat  over  and  again  before  and  after  every  record  that  it  was  a  record  and 
finally  with  a  distinct  tone  of  apology  to  state  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
way  to  get  a  variety  of  music  for  that  particular  time.  No  apology  was 
necessary  with  the  best  musical  artists  in  the  world  giving  of  the  best  that 
was  in  them.     The  reproduction  was  perfect. 


A  BIG  DRIVE  has  been  gathering  force  to  incorporate 
in  the  April  Radio  Digest  the  Greatest  Radio  Maga- 
zine that  has  ever  been  published.  Do  not  fail  to  get  your 
copy.  You  may  subscribe  by  filling  out  the  blank  below 
or  make  sure  of  your  copy  by  buying  it  from  your  news- 
dealer the  day  it  is  out,  March  2-1.  It  will  have  complete 
Radio  information,  splendid  articles  and  fiction  by  the 
greatest  authors. 


MODERN  receivers  are  built  so  that  one  almost  inadvertently  tunes  in 
distant  stations  without  definite  intention.  This  has  revived  interest 
in  DX  hunting.  We  are  intrigued  by  a  strange  voice  and  strange  names 
and  tarry,  waiting  for  the  call  letters  before  swinging  over  to  the  station 
we  were  particularly  expecting.  We  tarry — and  we  tarry  a  plenty.  What 
station  is  it?  Surely  we  will  get  the  call  letters  with  the  next  announce- 
ment. But  no.  Bill  Blahblah  starts  chortling  again  and  we  fancy,  well  it's 
a  Southern  accent — or  maybe  it's  Eastern.  Now  that  certainly  comes  from 
Texas !  Song,  fiddle,  string  trio,  and  local  advertising  roll  along  and  still 
no  station  call !  The  writer  had  this  experience  waiting  for  a  Cleveland 
station  a  few  nights  ago.  But  that  is  only  one  of  forty  others.  It's  time 
the  listeners  formed  a  league  for  demanding  more  frequent  announcement 
of  call  letters — even  if  it  is  only  just  the  call  letters.  Voicing  "WAWA" 
right  up  close  to  mike  in  a  large  whisper  after  every  selection  wouldn't 
seriously  interfere  with  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  programs — especially 
local  programs.  Listeners  are  invited  to  write  to  the  editor,  stating  spe- 
cific instances  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  wait  longer  than  15  minutes 
for  a  station  announcement. 
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Inhere  Do  We  Go? 

By  Elsie  Robinson 

f  y"  II IS  business  of  life  after  death — what  a  superstitious  mumbo-jumbo  we 

V»J      a    have  made  of  it. 

m  We  have,  of  course,  no  absolute  proof  that  we  go  on  but  if  we  do — and  we're 
**J  all  banking  on  that  probability — why  shouldn't  we  treat  such  future  existence 
as  a  normal  phase  of  evolution,  a  natural  passing  into  a  richer  maturity,  as  natural 
and  inevitable  as  the  passing  from  infancy  to  youth  and  from  youth  to  age? 

That  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  comfortable  theory.  But  instead  we  insist 
that  life  entirely  changes  its  character  after  death  and  becomes  a  purely  religious 
experience. 

Which  may  be  orthodox  but  it  certainly  isn't  alluring. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  enjoy  a  perpetual 
religious  session.  Flow  long  can  YOU  stay  in  church  without  wriggling  or  napping? 
Thirty  minutes  is  my  limit.  And  yet  we're  expected  to  twang  harps  and-  compare 
souls  for  eternity.     Naturally  we  haven't  warmed  up  to  the  prospect. 

Also,  to  some  of  us  who  lack  the  orthodox  viewpoint  the  whole  scheme  sounds 
unreasonable.  Personally  I  never  could  see  how  I  could  do  enough  good  or  evil  in 
a  short  three  score  years  to  save  or  damn  me  for  eternity.  Why,  most  of  us  have 
hardly  learned  to  act  at  table  by  the  time  we  come  to  die,  much  less  how  to  act  with  God\ 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  insistence  that  the  future  life  must  be  utterly  unrelated  in 
character  to  our  normal  existence  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  harm. 

We  do  need  to  know  whether  we   go    on.      We   need   to    know   desperately.     A 
■  practical  proof  of  a  future  life,  and  even  the  slightest  contact  with  our  lost  loved  ones, 
would  alter  everything  for  us.    It  would  glory  and  dignify  every  act  in  life.    Of  all 
problems,  this  is  the  greatest  and  most  poignant. 

And  yet  we  can't  tackle  it  because  of  this  religious  aura  with  which  it  has  been 
invested.  The  thing  has  been  put  beyond  our  grasp,  and  we're  not  sure  that  we'd 
enjoy  it  even  if  we  could  grasp  it. 

So  between  inertia,  fear,  despair,  and  bitter  disbelief  we  mug  along  and  get  nowhere. 

Now  I'm  sure  that  we  could  get  somewhere  if  we  once  became  really  interested 
and  hopeful  and  set  ourselves  to  the  job. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  feeling  that  we  are  about  to  achieve  harps  or  griddles,  we 
should  feel  that  we  shall  sometime  leave  our  inconvenient  cubicles  and  go  on  a  thrilling 
journey  into  a  far  country.  And  that  in  that  country  we  shall  adventure  as  we  have 
done  here,  we  shall  work  and  play  and  make  merry — we  shall,  in  short,  live  very 
much  as  we  have  always  lived,  only  we  shall  live  "more  abundantly"  with  a  greater 
freedom  and  a  wider  vision — 

If  we  could  feel  that  way  about  the  future  life  the  whole  matter  would  at  once 
assume  a  different  complexion.  We  would  be  thinking  in  terms  which  we  could 
understand,  and  which  would  enlist  our  interest  and  enthusiasm.  And  we  would 
forthwith  tackle  the  problem  as  we  have  tackled  the  other  great  scientific  problems 
which  have  balked  us.     With,  in  all  probability,  the  same  measure  of  success. 

For,  after  all,  if  life  is  really  a  matter  of  force  and  vibration,  as  we're  beginning 
to  suspect,  then  it  should  not  be  any  more  difficult  to  discover  how  men  can  persist 
without  bodies  than  it  has  been  to  discover  how  words  can  persist  with  bodies. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  theory  of  the  Radio  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
insane  hallucination  and  the  perpetrator  probably  executed  for  witch-craft.      Yt 
now  receive  and  broadcast  words  from  and  through  the  "empty  air." 

We  do  this  because  we  desired  to  do  it  and  came  to  believe  that  we  might  be  able 
to  do  it  and  searched  for  a  practical  instrument  toward  that  end. 

What  of  that  other  greater  Emptiness  which  we  have  not  dared  to  penetrate?  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  desire — and  to  believe — and  to  search  —may  we  not  also  find 
that  for  which  ive  search? 


f^EORGE  GERSHWIN,  xvho  wrote  symphony 
*~*  into  jazz  and  created  a  new  kind  of  American 
music,  since  exemplified  by  Paul  Whiteman.  He 
sometimes  plays  for  the  national  Radio  audience 
and  most  recently  was  heard  over  the  Columbia 
system  during  the  Majestic  Hour. 


9^ing  George  of  Tin  Pan  Alley 

^Ce  Wouldn't  Practice  and  Mother  Gershwin 

Almost  Despaired — Then  He  Got  a  Job  and 

Made  a  Million  from  Rhapsody  in  Blue 

By  David  Ewen 


A  WAN  and  nervous  lad  of  sixteen  applied  at  Remick's 
Music  Publishing  House  for  a  position.  Did  they  need 
the  services  of  a  jazz-pianist?  The  manager  eyed  the 
young  applicant  quizzically  for  a  few  silent  moments. 
Then,  at  last,  he  spoke.  Yes,  the  firm  was  in  need  of  a  good 
jazz  pianist.  (The  word  "good"  so  strenuously  emphasized 
added  to  the  boy's  discomfiture).  Would  the  young  man  care 
to  sit  down  and  play  something?  The  boy,  with  a  nervousness 
that  was  rapidly  growing  into  fright,  sat  at  the  piano  and,  with 
his  heart  beating  a  loud  and  rhyth- 
mic accompaniment,  began  to  play 
a  popular  ragtime  number.  But 
things  did  not  go  so  well.  His  trem- 
bling fingers  insisted  -upon  playing 
mischievous  pranks  on  him  and 
more  than  once  they  stumbled 
clumsily  during  the  flight  of  the 
song.  Exasperated  by  his  own 
timidity  and  realizing  that  he  had 
made  a  complete  mess  of  this  audi- 
tion, the  lad  banged  his  fist  angrily 
upon  the  keyboard  and  then,  with- 
out a  word  or  even  a  look  at  the 
manager  rose  to  leave. 

"You'll  do,  young  man,"  his  sur- 
prised ears  heard  the  manager  call 
after  him.  "You  can  come  in  to- 
morrow morning." 

There,  was  rejoicing  that  night  in 
the  impoverished  home  of  the  Gersh- 
wins.  George  had  actually  gotten 
a  job!  Mother  Gershwin  strutted 
about  the  rooms,  declaiming  proudly 
that  she  always  knew  her  George 
would  amount  to  something  in  the 
world  and  picturing  with  her  mind's 
eye  how  neatly  she  could  use 
George's  income.  Little  Frances 
could  now  get  a  sadly  needed  dress;  George  and  Ira  would 
get  new  suits  for  the  holidays;  she  could  even  get  some  new 
chairs  and  a  new  set  of  dishes  for  the  home!  Pa  Gershwin 
was  busy  calling  up  all  the  relatives  and  telling  them  the  good 
news.  All  of  George's  sins  were,  for  the  time  being,  forgotten. 
For  one  precious  evening,  he  was  happily  playing  the  role  of 
the  family  hero. 

But  the  first  week  soon  passed,  carrying  with  it  all  the  de- 
light of  obtaining  a  first  position  and  all  the  thrill  of  drawing 
a  first  pay.  After  that,  only  the  drudgery  of  a  hack-pianist's 
life  remained.  All  day  long,  George  banged  away  a  few  good 
and  a  mountain  of  execrable  jazz-tunes,  until  his  thin  fingers 
almost  split.  Here,  he  absorbed  jazz,  breathed  jazz,  perspired 
jazz.  His  ears  heard  nothing  but  the  eternal  wails  of  jazz;  his 
lips  were  puckered  only  to  warbles  of  jazz-melodies;  from  his 
fingers  there  bounced  jazz  rhythms.  For  three  interminable 
years,  George's  life  was  one  endless  jazz  rhapsody.  But  he 
passed  through  his  initiation  bravely  and  then,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  of  apprenticeship,  George  Gershwin  was  a  fully 
confirmed  son  of  Tin-Pan  Alley. 

EARLY  in  1923  George  Gershwin,  a  composer  of  jazz-songs, 
met  Paul  Whiteman,  a  leader  of  a  jazz-band,  and  a  friend- 
ship between  the  two  was  struck  at  once.  Paul  Whiteman,  a 
graduate  from  the  ranks  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
orchestra  where  he  had  been  'cellist,  had  some  vague  ideals 
about  the  future  of  jazz — ideals  with  which  George  Gershwin, 
himself  a  serious  student  of  music,  could  sympathize  com- 
pletely. More  than  one  evening  did  they  spend  discussing  at 
length  the  future  of  jazz.  George  Gershwin  felt  that  lie  could 
compose  a  jazz-music  that  would  likewise  be  symphonic  and 
Paul  Whiteman  felt  that  he  and  his  band  could  perform  such 
a  composition  as  no  other  orchestra  in  the  world  could.  And 
so,  they  would  confide  to  one  another  their  secret  hopes. 

But  one  day  in  1924  Paul  Whiteman  decided  that  he  had  been 
dreaming  long  enough,  and  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  act. 
He  called  his  band  together  for  a  series  of  long  rehearsals: 
he  commissioned  his  friend  George  Gershwin  to  create  a  long 


GO  OVER  to  the  tenement  districts  of 
the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
any  summer  day  and  see  long,  dirty  streets 
that  squirm  and  wriggle  with  noisy  care- 
free children.  Whatever  of  music  could 
come  from  all  this  wrangle  and  clamor? 
Twenty  years  ago  you  would  have  found 
young  George  Gershwin  in  this  motley 
crowd  of  youngsters.  He  seemed  no  dif- 
ferent than  other  boys.  His  mother  wanted 
him  to  learn  to  play  the  piano.  He  wasn't 
interested.  But  she  kept  him  at  it.  He  has 
composed  many  great  things  since  then  — 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  alone  made  him  rich  and 
famous. 


symphonic-jazz  composition:  he  hired  the  Aeolian  Hall  for 
a  certain  Sunday  afternoon;  he  sent  mysterious  notes  to  the 
press  about  a  certain  "All-American  Music  Concert"  he  was 
planning.    All-American   Music   Concert,   indeed! 

The  skeptics  answered  with  laughter,  musicians  retorted 
with  groans,  friends  urged  Paul  Whiteman  to  drop  the  futile 
adventure.  But  Paul  Whiteman  continued  rehearsing  his  band 
at  the  Palais  Royale,  long  after  the  dancing  had  stopped  and 
until  the  early  hours  of  morning;  and  George  Gershwin  con- 
tinued working  on  a  long  sym- 
phonic-jazz composition  which  was 
to  be  featured  on  the  program. 

Rehearsals  continued  in  full  swing 
every  night  in  the  week  and,  after 
four '  strenuous  weeks,  the  entire 
program  was  ready— with  the  ex- 
ception of  Gershwin's  symphonic- 
jazz  composition.  Patiently,  Paul 
Whiteman  waited  for  Gershwin  to 
send  in  the  manuscript  but  as  the 
days  flew  by  his  patience  dwindled 
and  he  was  rapidly  becoming  frantic. 
Would  that  infernal  work  never  be 
finished?  Somewhere  in  the  niche 
of  Whiteman's  heart  there  lurked 
the  terrible  fear  that,  perhaps,  the 
work  was  beyond  Gershwin's  capa- 
bilities and  that  there  would  be  no 
symphonic-jazz  composition  ready 
for  the  concert.  This  fear  rankled 
him  so,  that,  in  one  sleepless  week, 
Paul  Whiteman  lost  more  than  ten 
pounds  and  his  friends  were  be- 
ginning to  notice  streaks  of  gray  in 
his  hair.  Frantically,  Whiteman 
kept  Gershwin's  telephone  ringing 
perpetuallj',  kept  Western  Union 
messengers  running  incessantly  to 
Gershwin's  house.  But  always  did  he  receive  the  same  com- 
placent answer.   The  composition  required  more  time  and  more 


A  WEEK  before  the  concert  .  .  .  and  yet  no  sign  of 
Gershwin's  work.  In  despair  Paul  Whiteman  himself  in- 
vaded Gershwin's  house  and  swore  that  he  would  not  leave 
without  the  composition  in  his  hand.  Regretfully,  and  with  the 
lingering  feeling  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  Gersh- 
win surrendered  the  music.  Whiteman  seized  the  manu- 
script, with  savage  eagerness,  taxied  hurriedly  to  his  office 
before  Gershwin  could  change  his  mind  and  then,  that  very 
night,  held  the  very  first  rehearsal  of  the  work.  By  the  time 
the  composition  was  performed  half-way,  Whiteman  stopped 
his  vigorous  conducting  and  was  merely  listening  with  open 
mouth  and  alert  ears  and  then  when  the  saxophones  began  to 
sing  out  the  seductively  lyrical  slow-section,  his  baton  fell  out 
of  his  hand  and  he  was  practically  quivering  with  excitement. 

"Dammit,"    he    said    breathlessly,    after    that    first    rehearsal, 
"and  he  thought  he  could  improve  on  it!" 

Despite  all  the  groans,  the  skeptical  snickers,  the  dissuasions 
that  Paul  Whiteman's  first  announcement  evoked,  the  first 
"All-American  Music  Concert"  took  place  and  to  a  capacity 
audience.  Paul  Whiteman  confessed  that  when  he  saw  the 
people  swarming  into  the  hall — among  whom  he  recognized 
his  best  friends,  Famous  musicians,  literary  people,  the  critic- 
of  the  press — he  was  tempted  to  escape,  then  and  there,  out 
of  the  city,  rather  than  make  a  fool  of  himself  before  such  a 
celebrated  assemblage.  Only  his  love  for  Gershwin's  new  jazz- 
composition  and  his  debt  to  Gershwin  kept  him  from  yielding 
to  this  mad  desire.  George  Gershwin  came  late  to  this  con 
cert  because  it  took  him  all  morning  am!  a  creat  part  of  the 
afternoon  to  summon  enough  courage  to  go  anil  see  how  that 
erudite  audience  would  react  to  his  new  composition.  And  when 
finally,  he  did  arrive  at  the  concert  hall  he  lingered  for  a  few 
moments  outside  of  the  doors  of  the  parquet,  pricking  his 
in  an  attempt  to  hear  any  sounds  of  laughter  or  derision. 
(Continued  on  page   120) 
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Peeking  Through  the  Window  at 

<^Au  o  s  w  c^n 
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Bill  Hay  Declares  His  Two  Black  Boys 

"Grew  Up"  from  Kinky  Kids  Parade 
— Sam  'n   Henry  Only  a  Name 

By  Mark  Quest 


"W 


HY  don't  you 
give  Bill  Hay 
a  break  in  this 
Amos  'n'  Andy 
duo-biography?"  demanded 
Marcella  in  carping  tones. 
'And  what  was  the  matter 
that  you  chopped  off  so 
abruptly  in  the  February 
number  telling  about  them 
being  in  San  Francisco? 
You  left  poor  Andy  With 
his  foot  hanging  over  the 
rail  of  a  ferryboat  and — " 

"That's  all  right.  I  ad- 
mit the  charges.  What's 
the  fine?"  It  certainly  is 
galling  to  have  a  girl  like 
Marcella  telling  an  Inter- 
rogator like  me  what  to  do. 
But  you  see  Freeman  Gos- 
den,  who  everybody  now 
knows  is  the  little  guy, 
Amos,  promised  me  that 
he  would  write  the  finish  to 
the  story  himself  and  fur- 
nish newer  and  lovelier 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Amos  and 
Mrs.  Andy.  Then  after  I 
had  sent  him  the  copy  as  it 
was  he  sent  it  back,  said  it 
was  complete  and  he  didn't 
know  of  anything  he  could 
add.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  steamed  away  to  New 
York. 

"But  what  about  Bill 
Hay?" 

Well,  we  will  come  to  that  right  now. 


"Yu'se  a  fool  to  write  an'  comprise  yo'self  wid  a  woman, 
Amos.     She  kin  make  you  feel  bad  about  dat." 


NOW  you  would  almost  suppose,  wouldn't  you,  that  a  couple 
of  young  fellows  like  Amos  'n'  Andy  might  have  their 
heads  turned  with  such  sudden  and  overwhelming  popularity. 
Imagine  75,000  people  writing  to  know  why  any  mere  mortal 
had  dared  to  change  one  party's  hours  of  broadcasting!  It  cost 
the  Pedsodent  people  75,000  photographs  and  considerable  sta- 
tionery and  stamps  to  answer  those  request.  But  Amos  'n'  Andy 
are  the  same  level  headed  happy-go-lucky  pair  that  they  were 
before  the  shining  hand  of  Fame  had  lifted  them  above  the 
horizon.  They  are  sensible,  too.  They  are  making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines — and  Hay  is  making  them  while  the  moon  shines. 

That's  one  way  of  bringing  Bill  Hay  into  the  picture,  though 
somewhat  reprehensible.  Bill  deserves  his  share  of  glory.  He  had 
a  very  important  part  in  making  Amos  'n'  Andy  what  they  are 
today.  In  fact,  he  is  the  real  impressario.  He  works  behind  the 
scenes,  before  the  curtain  and  during  the  intermission.  The 
organization  should  be  called  Amos,  Andy  and  Bill.  But  Bill 
would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  any  such  a  billing. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Bill  doubled  up  under  the  strain  of  working 
day  and  night  and  they  carted  him  away  to  a  hospital  where 
he  spent  an  upleasant  fortnight.  A  substitute  took  his  place  at 
the  mike  to  give  Amos  'n'  Andy  the  air.  The  substitute  did  his 
best,  but  the  fans  couldn't  see  it.  Without  Bill  Hay,  Amos  'n' 
Andy  were  something  else  again.  They  protested  some  more. 
And  what  a  glad  day  it  was  when  Bill  came  back  and  sat  down 
at  the  mike  and  they  heard  him  say  just  as  of  yore,  "Here 
they  are." 

Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  say  those  three  words  just  the 
way  Bill  says  them.  Plenty  have  tried  and  failed.  Amos  'n' 
Andy  wept  on  either  shoulder  for  sheer  joy  when  he  came 
back  to  them.  They  even  did  a  buck-and-wing  hornpipe  to 
satisfy  his  highland  heart. 


Way  back  under  the  luxur- 
ious visitors'  gallery  in  the 
WMAQ  studio,  Chicago, 
Amos  'n'  Andy  do  their 
stuff  when  they  are  at 
home.  It's  very  secret. 
Not  even  their  wives. ever 
get  by  the  vigilant  door- 
keepers who  watch  sus- 
piciously every  visitor  who 
strays  into  the  vicinity. 

"Shh-hh,  come  with  me 
and  say  n  o  t  h  i  n  g,"  said 
Amos  when  I  dropped  in 
there  a  few  nights  ago, 
just  before  their  early  even- 
ing broadcast.  "You  want 
to  get  behind  the  scenes 
and  tell  the  Radio  Digest 
readers  what's  what  don't 
you?    Come  on." 

Miss  Davies,  the  ever 
courteous  WMAQ  hostess 
looked  at  me  with  frank 
surprise.  I  was  going  to 
the  inner  shrine — the  holy 
of  holies.  No  outsider 
ever  before  had  been  in- 
vited into  that  curtained-in 
back  studio  made  expressly 
and  exclusively  for  Amos 
'n'  Andy. 

i  i  "V7"  OU  w  a  n  t  to  get  a 

X  glimpse  back  stage 
and  I'm  going  to  show  you 
just  exactly  what  we  do 
and  how  we  do  it,"  said  the 
spick  and  span  young  man  with  sandy  hair,  whom  you  always 
fancy  as  a  skinny  young  negro,  cowed  and  bedeviled  by  the 
gruff  and  overbearing  Andy. 

There  were  two  microphones  on  a  small  black  marble  topped 
table.  The  mikes  were  housed  in  black  enameled  boxes  about 
four  inches  square  and  eight  inches  upright. 

"The  one  that  we  use,"  said  Amos  is  this  one  right  at  the 
edge  of  the  table.  Andy  sits  right  down  here  with  his  mouth 
about  two  inches  away  and  says,  'De  trouble  wid  you  Amos  is 
dat  you  always  axes  too  many  questions,'  in  a  deep  bass  voice. 
Now  I  sit  over  here  in  this  chair  and  when  I  am  Amos  I  lean 
way  back  so  you  see  I  am  about  fpur  feet  from  the  mike  and 
I  say,  'And  I's  got  tu  axe  questions  If  I's  goin'  to  find  out 
sompin',  aint  I?"  And  Kingfish  he  comes  in  here  about  two 
feet  from  the  mike  and  he  says,  'Well,  boys,  de  brudders  of 
de  lodge  has  appointed  you  on  de  committee  to  raise  money 
faw  de  benefit  of  de  Chinee  orphans." 

"How  do  you  manage  to  get  the  distance  exactly  right  to 
create  the  illusions  of  different  characters?" 

"Just  practice.    It  gets  to  be  a  habit." 

"I  should  think  it  would  keep  you  bobbing  when  the  con- 
versation gets  hot  between  Amos  and  the  Kingfish." 

"That's  where  the  real  acting  comes  in — a  different  distance 
from  the  mike  for  each  character.  If  three  or  four  people  are 
talking  I  have  to  dodge  back  and  forth  like  a  jumping  jack. 
But  as  I  say,  it  becomes  a  habit  and  after  long  practice  I  am 
able  to  gauge  within  an  inch  the  exact  distance  my  mouth 
has  to  be  from  the  mike  instantly." 

If  you  find  that  hard  to  believe,  try  thinking  of  Amos  and  King- 
fish as  one  and  the  same  man  the  next  time  you  hear  them 
and  imagine  Amos  bending  forward  a  couple  of  feet  to  answer 
his  own  questions  in  another  voice.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  are  truly  the -same  person — and  yet  that  is 
one  of  the  unique  microphone  technicalities  that  makes  it  pos- 
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Back    Stage    at   WMAQ 
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Two  bright 
upstanding 
young  show- 
menareFree- 
man  F.  Gos- 
den  (left) 
who  takes 
the  part  of 
Amos,  and 
Charles  J. 
Correll,  who 
plays    Andy. 
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sible  for  a  single  talented  actor  to  double  for  many  characters. 

AT  THAT  moment — and  it  was  then  four  minutes  to  <>  when 
the  Amos  V  Andy  sketch  is  presented  for  the  first  broad- 
cast over  the  Eastern  network — Charles  J.  Correll,  the  Andy 
of  the  team,  came  into  the  room  waving  a  newspaper  all  marked 
up  with  a  red  pencil.  | 

"Looka  here!"  he  exclaimed.    "This  certainly  is  hitting  the 

high   spot.    Here  is  an  article  that  says   the  theatre 

discovered  a  lot  of  their  patrons  were  leaving  in  time  to  get 
home  to  hear  Amos  'n'  Andy  on  the  Radio.  Then  you  see  this 
ad?"  He  pointed  to  a  big  display  ad  by  the  theatre  in  question'. 
It  stated  that  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  episode  would  be  broadcast 
from  the  stage  as  a  part  of  the  show. 

"Well,  I'll  be  doggone!"  said  Gosden  lapsing  into  the  Amos 
jargon.  But  the  incident  was  passed  in  a  moment  as  Mr.  Gosden 
explained  to  Mr.  Correll  that  he  was  demonstrating  what  went 
on  behind  the  scenes  during  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  broadcast. 


"Now  you  sit  down  and  show  Mr.  Quest  how  it  goes,"  he 
suggested.  The  clock  showed  one  minute  to  6  and  1  felt 
nervous. 

But  Andy  sat  down  just  as  \nios  had  explained  and  I  heard 
him  talk.  His  voice  did  not  sound  one-quarter  as  KrutT  and 
rough  as  it  does  when  it  comes  out  of  the  amplifier.  In  fact.  1 
noticed  that  there  was  no  particular  difference  in  the  timbre 
of  the  voices  of  the  two  men  in  their  ordinary  con - 
This  would  further  prove  that  the  varying  distance  from  the 
microphone  is  the  (actor  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  - 
person  to  take  the  part  of  various  characters. 
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"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I'll  see  you  later,"  I  apologized  and 
made  for  the  door.  I  didn't  want  to  be  told  to  go  and  I  could 
see  the  engineers  lined  up  for  action  through  the  window.  I 
had  already  met  Mr.  Charles  Pease,  in  charge  of  the  operating 
department.    . 

Mr.  Pease  has  three  assistants  in  handling  the  Amos  'n'  Andy 
broadcast  and  his  position  is  the  real  back  stage — it  looks  some- 
thing like  the  backstage  of  a  theatre  except,  of  course,  the  oper- 
ating room  is  not  encumbered  with  the  miscellany  of  stage 
properties  to  be  rolled  out  front  as  they  are  needed. 

The  three  operators  stand  before  a  long  high  panel  covered 
with  every  assortment  of  switches,  levers  and  signal  lights. 
Each  of  the  three  men  has  a  headset.  The  first  man  sits,  the 
center  man  stands  and  watches  the  studio  and  the  third  man 
keeps  his  fingers  on  the  modulation  knobs.    He  is  seated. 

"The  first  man,"  explains  Mr. 
Pease,  "has  charge  of  switching  the 
mike  openings  between  the  studios 
— first  for  Bill  Hay  and  then  for 
Amos  'n'  Andy  and  then  back  to  Bill 
and  the  musicians.  The  center  man 
is  the  contact  man  between  WMAQ 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany network  distribution.  It  is  a 
very  intricate  detail  this  spreading 
out  of  the  pick  up  from  a  couple 
or  three  microphones  —  sometimes 
widely  separated — over  a  network 
that  covers  the  continent  from  coast 
to  coast." 


stant  program  feature.  All  in  all  Bill  Hay  finds  his  time  fully 
occupied  from  10  in  the  morning  until  11  at  night — and  often 
he  is  on  the  job  even  longer  than  that.  No  wonder  he  had  to 
go  to  a  hospital  for  a  rest  up. 

Seeing  him  thus  occupied  while  Amos  V  Andy  were  doing 
their  stuff  I  felt  a  bit  squeamish  about  breaking  in  and  burdening 
him  with  my  demands  for  information  such  as  he  alone  could 
furnish  about  Amos  'n'  Andy  behind  the  scenes.  But  one  time 
doubtless  would  be  as  good  as  another,  so  I  nailed  him. 

"I  guess  the  boys  really  figure  that  I  am  a  part  of  the  act 
and  it's  all  right,"  he  said  when  I  had  stated  the  object  of  my 
call.  "I  have  been  with  them  from  the  beginning  of  their  first 
broadcasts." 

A  violinist  came  in  and  began  hammering  a  key  on  the  piano 
while  he  tuned  his  instrument.    Other  musicians  came  in  and 


More  'bout  Amos 
W  Andy 


\  LL  THE  while  he  was  explain- 
-T\-  ing  this  to  me  a  narrow  bit  of 
partition  prevented  me  from  seeing 
Amos  'n'  Andy  at  work.  I  could  see 
Bill  Hay  in  the  other  studio.  He 
was  smiling  and  gesticulating 
slightly  as  he  talked  into  the  micro- 
phone but  I  could  hear  not  a  word 
of  what  he  was  saying.  The  operat- 
ing room  speaker  was  tuned  in  to 
the  regular  WMAQ  broadcast  for 
that  time  of  day  and  would  not  get 
the  Amos  'n'  Andy  program  until 
10.30. 

"Will  I  get  shot  if  I  walk  down  to 
the  end  of  the  room  and  back?"  I 
asked. 

"Go  ahead.  But  don't  get  too  close  to  the  window  where  they 
can  see  you." 

I  remembered  what  Gosden  had  said  about  the  reason  for 
their  exclusiveness.  "It  isn't  that  we  have  any  self  conscious- 
ness," he  said,  "but  while  visitors  are  looking  at  us  there  is 
almost  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  play  up  what  we  say  and  do 
to  the  ones  we  can  see  listening  to  us  rather  than  to  the 
audience  we  must  please  beyond  the  range  of  our  eyes.  By 
actual  experience  we  have  found*  that  we  can  do  far  better 
work  when  we  are  absolutely  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  real 
reason  we  have  made  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  bar  the  doors 
to  our  own  little  studio  while  we  are  broadcasting.  That  applies 
to  the  arrangements  for  broadcasting  while  we  are  on  the  road 
making  stage  appearances.  We  never  broadcast  from  the  stage 
but  have  one  of  the  dressing  rooms  fitted  up  for  a  studio. 
Conditions  are  duplicated  there  just  as  you  see  them  in  this 
studio.  We  are  strictly  alone  and  undistrubed.  A  through 
wire  is  rented  by  the  week  for  our  fifteen-minute  go  .twice  of 
an  evening." 

[  walked  along  the  panel  and  looked  unobtrusively  through 
the  window  where  as  a  rule  only  the  NBC  operator  can  see  them. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  Amos  bobbing  back  and  forth  toward 
the  microphone  as  he  argued  with  Andy  and  the  Kingfish — 

Andy:  "Amos,  you  go  on  an  git  out  here.  I'm  goin'  to  bust 
you  in  de  nose  an'  knock  you  flat  on  de  floah." 

Amos:  "If  you  does  dat,  Andy,  you  hurry  up  an'  git  away 
fast  'cause  you  better  not  be  here  when  I  gits  up." 

That  was  when  Andy  and  Kingfish  were  both  very  much 
"rcgusted"  because  Amos  would  not  invest  his  $126  savings 
in  the  new  bank  just  opened  by  Kingfish,  with  Andy  as  one  of 
the  "delayed  stockholders." 

Bl  I.I.  HAY  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  moment  he  finishes 
with  glorifying  Pepsodent  tooth  paste  and  has  properly 
launched  Amos  'n'  Andy  on  their  adventures  his  microphone 
is  cut  off  and  he  plunges  into  a  mess  of  papers  piled  on  the 
desk  before  him  beside  the  microphone. 

He  is  rather  thin  and  has  a  boyish  personality  in  spite  of 
his  quite  dignified  style  over  the  air.  How  he  keeps  up  that 
genial  spirit  is  ;;  mystery  to  me.  I  never  saw  a  broadcaster  with 
so  many  personal  responsibilities.  He  supervises  all  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  WMAQ,  calling  on  the  accounts,  writing 
continuities  and  attending  to  an  infinite  number  of  miscella- 
neous details  incident  to  a  day's  work  in  and  out  of  a  great  broad- 
casting station.    And  of  course  he  has  his  Auld  Sandy  as  a  con- 


ryiLL  HA  Y says,  Amos  V  Andy 
J_y  have  made  Radio  history  with 
their  inimitable  negro  sketches.  They 
write  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
words  to  each  episode.  Charles  J. 
Correll  {Andy)  was  born  in  Peoria, 
III.,  1890.  Freeman  F.  Gosden 
{Amos)  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va. 
There's  a  little  Gosden  in  the  Gosden 
apartment,  Chicago  .  .  .  no  little 
Correll.  You  will  find  another  in- 
teresting article  about  Amos  'n'  Andy 
in  the  April  issue  of  Radio  Digest. 


in  tuning  up.  A  young  woman 
came  in  with  tragedy  staring  out  cf 
her  eyes.  Bill  answered  her  beckon- 
ing finger  as  she  mumbled  excitedly 
into  his  ear.  _ 

"It's  OK.  By  chance  I  happened 
in  there  today  and  got  a  copy  of  the 
continuity."  He  reached  into  his  hip 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  folded  script. 
"You  know  this  isn't  the  first  time 
they  have  forgotten  to  send  over 
their  stuff.  I  was  afraid -it  might 
happen  again  and  took  care  of  it. 
Just  luck  I  happened  to  be  going  by 
there.  Now  get  over  the  big  panic 
and  we'll  have  to  see  to  it  that  some- 
body watches  this  account  and  fol- 
lows through  for  the  continuity 
without  depending  on  them  to  send 
it  over." 

The  girl  sighed  as  a  broad  smile 
of  relief  spread  over  her  features 
and  she  rushed  out  of  the  room  with 
the  paper  clutched  tightly  in  her 
hand. 


THE  musicians  were  making  so 
much    noise    Bill    could    hardly 
hear    what    was    coming    from    the 
cone  on  the  wall.  He  walked  over  to 
the  window  to  the  Amos  'n'  Andy 
studio  and  pulled  the  curtains  apart 
a  tiny  crack  while  he  peered  within. 
Then  he  motioned  for  silence  as  he  took  his  seat  before  the 
microphone.     He  glanced  at  a  script  spread  out  on  the  table 
beside  the  other  papers. 

"I've  not  read  the  thing  through,"  he  explained  to  me,  "and 
so  I  will  have  to  listen  to  what  they  say  at  the  end  and  take  my 
cue  from  that." 

The  voices  from  the  next  room  were  now  clearly  audible  from 
the  cone.  Andy  had  been  sitting  on  a  patch  which  Amos  had 
just  placed  on  an  inner  tube. 

"Whu-whut's  de  mattah  heah?-  Whut's  a  stickin'  to  me?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  doggone,  Andy,"  piped  Amos,  "de  cee-ment 
has  squeezed  frum  de  patch  and  has  stuck  de  tire  to  yo'  pants." 

"Pull  it  away!" 

"Get  ahold,  Kingfish,  help  pull!" 

Rip-tear-rrr-rrr ! 

"Awa!  Awa!  Awa!" 

"Well  it  looks  as  though  Andy  has  come  to  more  grief," 
said  Bill  as  the  sound  of  Amos'  piping  voice  faded  out  of  hear- 
ing. And  then  there  was  the  regular  concluding  hoorah  for 
Pepsodent.  If  Don  Becker  of  WLW  had  been  in  Bill  Hay's 
place  he  might  have  said  something  to  the  effect  that  "as  the 
rubber  cement  made  the  rubber  stick  to  Andy's  partts  so  sticks 
the  film  to  your  teeth  unless  it  is  removed  by  the  gentle  action 
of  Pepsodent,  which  does  not  tear  the  enamel  in  shreds  as  do 
the  coarse  abrasions." 

"There  is  no  use  for  us  to  try  to  do  any  talking  here,  let's  go 
down  to  my  office,"  said  Bill  when  the  signal  light  reading 
"Silence"  had  flicked  off  in  the  studio. 

On  the  floor  below  a  faithful  secretary  offered  to  bring  Bill  a 
sandwich  or  some  hot  chocolate.  He  had  no  time  for  dinner. 
He  declined  this  little  service  with  an  appreciative  smile.  I 
felt  mean,  but  he  assured  me  that  even  if  I  were  not  there  he 
would  not  go  out  and  it  would  only  be  something  else  and 
besides  he  would  much  rather  talk.  He  lit  his  old  briar  and 
leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair. 

"There  is  no  question  about  it,  Amos  'n'  Andy  have  estab- 
lished the  greatest  hit  in  the  history  of  Radio,"  he  said.  "They 
have  made  Radio  history.  Going  over  the  network  has  only 
emphasized  in  a  larger  way  the  big  hit  they  already  had 
established  here.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  associated  with  them 
from  the  beginning. 

"Remember  when  they  used  to  sing  the  Kinky  Kids'  Parade 
and  interpolate  a  little  dialog  of  their  own  during  the  song? 
That  was  when  they  were  announced  as  Correll  and  Gosden." 
This  recollection  came  to  me  as  I  thought  of  the  old  days  when 
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I  first  heard  and  recognized  the  voices  of  Correll  and  Gosden 
while  they  were  at  WGN  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  maker  and 
loser  of  great  names. 

i  irT^  HAT  was  five  years  ago,"  said  Bill.  "I  think  that  is 
-I- ;  where  the  boys  showed  their  aptitude  for  broadcasting 
negro  dialect.  It  was  their  first  broadcast  experience  but  they 
had  traveled  about  the  country  together  organizing  and  staging 
amateur  minstrel  shows  since  the  year  after  the  World  war. 

"They  had  their  headquarters  here.  Gosden's  home  was  in 
Richmond  and  he  was  the  first  of  three  generations  of  Gosdens 
to  make  his  home  outside  the  state  of  Virginia.  So  you  see  he 
had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  naturally  ac- 
quire his  background 
for  what  he  is  doing 
today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  his  mother 
had  taken  a  darky  boy 
to  raise  along  with 
Freeman.  The  boy 
was  called  Snowball 
and  afterwards 
Snowball  became 
one  of  the  characters 
heard  with  the  team. 
Amos  is  in  fact  in 
many  respects  the 
true  character  of 
Snowball  all  over 
again. 

"Rooming  together 
in  Chicago  they  lis- 
tened to  the  Radio 
and  became  enthused 
with  the  idea  of  do- 
ing a  little  harmony 
singing  for  them- 
selves. Their  audition 
caused  a  favorable 
impresion  in  the  stu- 
dio at  old  WEBH. 
And  when  it  came  to 
the1  Kinky  Kids'  Pa- 
rade some  time  later 
at  WGN,  I  knew  we 
had  two  good  char- 
acters for  broadcast- 
ing. 

"Meantime  they 
wrote  a  skit  for  Paul 
Ash,  and  called  it 
Red  Hot.  It  was  a 
great  success.  As  a. 
result  they  decided 
they  would  jump 
their  old  jobs  and  go 
on  the  stage  as  a 
vaudeville  team.  But 
before  they  had 
signed  up  for  their 
first  booking  we  had 
them  under  contract 
at  WGN. 

"We  were  looking 
for  a  feature  for  the 
air  to  correspond  to 
the  comic  strip  in  the 
paper.  We  felt  that 
Correll  and  Gosden  were  the  right  ones  to  do  it.  They  did  not 
feel  adequate  to  the  domestic  idea  of  the  Gumps  although  that 
was  the  plan  first  considered.  Neither  was  married  at  the  time. 
But  out  of  their  years  of  experience  with  minstrel  shows  thej 
worked  up  the  two  characters,  Sam  'n'  Henry. 

"For  a  while  we  endeavored  to  keep  their  private  identities  a 
secret  but  a  great  many  people  recognized  their  voices  from 
the  Kinky  Kids  song  which  they  had  put  over  so  tremendously 
The  mails  were  loaded  with  requests  for  that  number  and 
although  the  boys  themselves  became  terribly  weary  of  it  tin- 
Radio  fans  besieged  them  to  repeat  and  repeat  it.  And  you 
might  say  that  Sam  'n'  Henry  grew  up  from  the  Kinky   Kids." 

Bill  drew,  reflectively  on  his  old  briar  pipe  and  a  quiet  smile 
curled  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  had  forgotten  the  high 
pressure  of  momentary  cares. 

"CAM  'N' "HENRY  seemed  to  strike  a  very  quick  and 
^  appreciative  audience.  The  boys  were  elated.  They 
developed  the  two  characters  with  eager  enthusiasm,  always  on 
the -watch  to  keep  them  natural  and  free  from  cheap  vulgarity, 
Anything  that  savored  of  the  wise  cracking  smart  aleek  sorl 
was  studiously  avoided. 

"Through  it  all*  they  kept  their  heads.    And  that  same  natural 
good   fellowship  they  still  have:    I   think  they  have  continued 
i 


Bill  Hay,  the  bonny  lad  who 
growing  fame  of  Amos  'n'  A 
in  the  Kinky  Kids  Parade,  th 


to  grow  in  favor  because  they  have  maintained  that  attitude 
through  all  their  success.  They  are  saving  their  money  and 
making  more  money  and  I  say  that  is  a  good  trait,  not  because 
I  am  a  well  advertisted  Scotchman,  but  because  we  have  seen  it 
happen  so  often  that  when  some  people  suddenly  grow  affluent 
they  lose  their  heads,  become  wasteful  and  then  lose  those  very 
qualities  that  have  been  responsible  for  their  success." 

"Did  you  get  the  boys  to  leave  WGX  and  join  you  here, 
Bill?"    I  asked. 

"A  great  many  people  seem  to  have  that  impression,"  he 
answered.  "But  the  real  truth  is  it  happened  as  a  coincidence, 
although  to  our  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction.    We  happened  to 

vmm  begin  broadcasting 
at  WMAQ  on  the 
same  day.  So  far  as 
my  change  over  from 
WGN  is  concerned  it 
seemed  to  be  the 
hand  of  Fate  to  keep 
me  in  alliance  w  i  t  h 
these  boys.  They  left 
WGN  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  second 
one-year  contract  be- 
cause they  wanted  to 
syndicate  their 
sketch  to  other  sta- 
tions on  records  and 
WGN  would  not  al- 
low them  the  priv- 
ilege." 

Bill  did  not  say  so, 
nor  did  the  boys,  but 
WGN  is  well  known 
in  Radio  circles  for 
its  self-sufficient  at- 
titude. W  i  t  h  the 
wealth  and  bulk  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune 
behind  it  the  station 
not  infrequently  de- 
viates from  the  spirit 
of  public  service  to 
determine  a  course 
of  its  own  that  seems 
expedient  to  a  whim 
or  narrow  prejudice 
of  some  individual  in 
control. 

So  the  Tribune,  as 
it  appears  to  me. 
snapped  its  WGN 
fingers  at  Correll  and 
Gosden,  and  told 
them  they  could  go 
when  and  where  they 
pleased  but  Sam  'n' 
Henry  were  the  two 
black  slaves  of  the 
corporation  to  re- 
main as  such  forever 
and  a  da}'.  Of  course 
they  soon  discovered 
it  wasn't  WGN  nor 
the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  really  made  Sam 
'n'  Henry,  but  t  w  o 
young  fellows  who 
had  put  a  verity  of 
blood,  soul  and  brains  into  the  characters  that  could  not  be 
successfully  imitated   by  other  flesh  and  blood. 


has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ndy  from  the  time  they  were 
rough  Sam  'n'   Henry  to  now. 


GHOSTS  of  the  old  Sam  'n'  Henry  continued  to  emanate 
feebly  from  WGN  but  Correll  and  Gosden  went  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  ami  a  worried  world  of  listeners  soon 
found  them  in  the  characters  of  Amos  'n'  Andy.  It  was  a 
happy  day,  and  old  Bill  Hay  was  right  there  with  them,  to 
make  the  reunion  complete.  With  new  freedom  for  express 
and  expansion  Amos  n'  Andy  soon  cast  an  exceedingly  dark 
eclipse  over  the  old  Sam  'n'  Henry  and  it  was  not  long  there- 
after before  Sam  'n'  Henry  ceased  to  lie  other  than  a  memory. 
and  a  bit  of  legal  document  tucked  away  in  the  musty  archives 
of  a  great  corporation. 

"Are  the  hoys  happy  i'\cr  here?"    I  asked. 

Bill  blew  a  mouthful  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling  and  looked 
at  me  in  surprise. 

"Happy?    Did  you  ever  see  a   couple  of  kids  on   Christmas 
morning  more  happy  than  those  two  boys  are  tonight''"  Bill 
not   been  thinking  along   the  lines   I  had  of  the  old  environ; 

"Of  course    1    don't   see  so  much   of  them   as   1    did   in   the 
days,"  he  added.    "They  have  their  own  office  where  they  v 
their   scripts   undisturbed.     1    don't   know   how    they   g 
(Continued  on  page  '-'i  * 
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Fatal  Lure  of  the  Nonius  Opal 
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While  the  Storm  Rages  Grim  Tragedy  Stalks 

Into  the  House  of  Ghosts  Which  Shelters 
an  Unlucky  Number 

By  Jackson  Gregory 

Illustrations  by  Dudley  Gloyne  Summers 


THE  House  stood  far  apart  from  all  of 
its  kind,  a  monster  and  monstrous 
thing  crouching  at  the  edge  of  the  great 
black  pine  forest,  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  white  sandy  beach  in  front  of  it  where 
one  of  the  deepest-indented  coves  of  beauti- 
ful Lake  Tahoe  lay  hidden  between  high 
mountains. 

If  it  be  fact  or  legend  that  a  sequence  of 
tragic  misfortunes  had  followed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  great  Opal,  it  still  remains  to  be 
shown  that  even  an  Opal,  despite  all  the  dread 
tales  of  baneful  influences  thronging  about  so 
lovely  a  lodestone,  could  positively  be  said  to 
attract  evil.  Also,  if  this  Opal  had  ever  been, 
what  had  become  of  it?  Why  had  only  the 
talk  of  it  lingered  and  nothing  of  the  stone's  "/** 
self?  Queer,  those  fancies  which  had  lasted  so 
long;  fancies  to  be  banished  lightly  of  a  sum- 
mer noontide — -and  to  come  flocking  back  like 
so  many  birds  of  ill  omen  on  a  night  like  this 
one. 

In  any  case  the  House  itself,  though  remod- 
eled once  or  twice,  remained  in  essence  what  it  had  been  in  the 
beginning,  a  pile  of  gloom,  a  labyrinth  of  many  rooms,  hallways 
and  closets  in  queer  places,  all  embraced  by  time-defying  log 
walls  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  which,  like  so  many  barnacles, 
were  its  porches  and  balconies  and  crooked  staircases. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  mid-winter  with  snow  piling  up 
against  the  first  floor  windows  which  were  a  good  ten  feet 
above  ground,  the  House  was  not  meant  to  be  inhabited.  It 
was  and  had  been  during  several  years  the  summer  home  of 
none  other  or  less  than  Mr.  Mainwaring  Parks  himself.  No 
use  seeking  him  here  (as  a  rule)  after  the  first  poplar  leaf  by 
the  Truckee  River  turned  from  emerald-green  to  topaz-yellow. 
( Curiously  enough,  and  no  doubt  purely  by  way  of  coincidence, 
he  was  a  fond  lover  of  emeralds  and  had  an  instinctive  dislike 
for  topazes,  which  reminded  him  of  the  eyes  of  a  black  tom- 
cat.) Look  for  him  then  during  the  winter  further  south,  in 
Pasadena,  in  New  Orleans;  frequently  on  the  Riviera;  at  times 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  "business"  in  Brussels  or  Amsterdam. 
So  this  time  he  was  breaking  all  rules  of  nomadic  habit  by 
being  now  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

SHARING  Mr.  Mainwaring  Parks'  storm-smitten  solitude 
at  this  particular  exceptional  time  was  as  misfit  a  company 
as  one  can  readily  imagine  snared  at  one  cast  of  the  net  of 
circumstances.  To  begin  with  naturally  there  was  Mainwaring 
Parks  himself,  host  to  the  several  guests;  it  was  a  curious 
thing,  becoming  apparent  later  on,  that  whereas  each  of  these 
guests  began  of  the  opinion  that  everyone  knew  air  about 
Mainwaring  Parks  he  ended  on  the  admission  that  he  himself 
knew  nothing  intimately  of  his  host.  If  there  was  one  excep- 
tion to  this  rather  odd  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those 
entertained — yes,  entertained — under  this  ill  omened  roof- 
tree,  it  existed  in  the  secretive  brain  of  Detective  Dicks.  All 
others  shared  only  those  externals  which  may  be  considered  as 
negligible.  Dicks  alone  could  have  told  all  that  had  been  said 
in  an  earlier  interview  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  invitation  being  extended  and  promptly 
accepted. 

Besides  these  two,  who  may  be  considered  as  being  head 
and  tail  of  the  company,  there  were  Dr.  Andregg,  seedy  and 
cadaverous,  who  had  been  Mainwaring  Parks'  guest  during 
the  late  summer  and  who,  it  appeared,  had  lingered  on  after 
the  House  was  really  shut  up,  to  act  as  a  gentleman  caretaker. 
It  was  Dr.  Andregg,  with  his  large  limpid  black  eyes,  unkempt 
wiry  black  hair,  pasty  and  ill-shaven  jowls,  who  bade  the  first 
of    the    new    arrivals    come    in,    explaining    that    not    yet    had 


Mr.  Parks  himself  arrived.  He  handed  them 
over  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Filipino 
house-boys  and  stared  in  his  queer,  ill-humored 
fashion  after  each  one  as  he  was  shown  to  his 
room. 

Paul  Savoy,  stamping  loose  snow  from  his 
arctics,  was  the  first  to  come  in  at  the  wide 
door  and  under  the  ice  and  fire  of  Dr.  And- 
regg's  eyes.  He  accepted  Dr.  Andregg  as  a 
most  thoroughly  undesirable  butler — and  with- 
out remark  acceded  to  Andregg's  request  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Parks  to  sign  the  guest  book 
Jin  the  front  hall  as  he  came  in.  Though  his 
hands  were  stiff  in  their  wet  gloves  he  made 
no  demur;  pulling  gloves  off  while  studying 
the  book  and  noting  its  oddity,  he  wrote 
swiftly: 

"Paul  Savoy.  Drudge  of  a  millionaire  during 
office  hours.  Between  whiles,  Seeker  after  the 
Truth." 


H1 


"E  WAS  quite  a  young  man,  fine  face,  thin, 
intellectual  with  broad  and  thoughtful 
brow.  He  carried  a  small  black  case  in  his  gloved  hand,  re- 
taining it  while  he  wrote,  carrying  it  himself  as  he  followed  his 
Filipino  guide  to  his  allotted  room. 

"Oh,  yes;  by  all  means,"  he  said  to  the  lingering  Filipino. 
And  tray,  bottle  and  glass  arrived  with  smooth  frictionless 
swiftness. 

He  passed  a  thoughtful  hour  by  his  fire.  Now  and  then 
he  went  to  a  window  looking  out  through  vistas  of  pines 
across  a  white  world. 

He  did  not  know  that  there  were  to  be  other  guests.  One, 
yes;  but  he  had  had  no  inkling  of  the  plural  number.  Himself; 
Mr.  Mainwaring  Parks;  and  "Mr.  Nemo."  This  "Mr.  Nemo," 
by  all  means;  else  Paul  Savoy  never  would  have  thought  of 
this  thirty  mile  adventure  of  lurching  sleigh  and  spray- 
smothered  launch.  He  was  here  primarily  to  meet  this  "Mr. 
Nemo,"  the  whole  matter  having  been  arranged  through  Main- 
waring Parks.  Oh,  yes;  there  would  be  one  other;  Paul  Savoy 
had  thought  little  of  him,  though.  This  was  only  Amos 
Laufer-Hirth;  he  was  to  be  a  silent  though  naturally  interested 
spectator  unless  called  upon,  because  of  his  expert  knowledge 
and  profound  experience,  for  an  opinion.  He  was  to  be 
expected  along  with  Mainwaring  Parks  himself. 

Paul  Savoy,  having  smoked  and  idled  and  bathed  and 
meditated,  changed  from  dressing  gown  to  informal  dinner 
clothes  and  strolled  down  the  hallway,  looking  for  a  large 
comfortable  living  room  somewhere.  The  lights  were  on; 
electric  lights  evidently  of  a  private  plant.  They  were  "jumpy," 
like  a  neurotic  man's  nerves;  they  blinked  and  threatened  at 
every  moment  to  go  out  for  good.  It  was  reassuring,  however, 
to  note  that  the  establishment  did  not  depend  on  them  with, 
any  blind  and  foolish  faith;  there  were  coal-oil  lamps  bracketed 
against  the  walls  and  on  tables  and  stands.  Many  of  the  rich 
black  old  beams  were  set  with  candle  sticks  all  in  readiness. 

He  found  the  room  he  sought  half  way  between  front  and 
rear  of  the  house,  occupying  a  generous  portion  of  the  south- 
ern side;  the  glow  and  crackle  and  resinous  smell  of  a  big 
pine  fire  drew  him  into  a  chamber  of  high-beamed  ceiling, 
soft  rich  rugs  and  chairs  which  lured  like  so  many  little  isles 
of  Lotus  Eaters.  A  man  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
open  fire,  warming  his  hands.    He  started  forward  eagerly. 

((MR.    PARKS?"    he    exclaimed    questioningly.     Then    he 
1VX    appeared  to  hesitate.    "Nc,  not  Mr.  Parks — " 
Paul  Savoy  came  on  into  the  room  and  was  in  no  great 

haste    in    answering.    When    he    spoke    it   was    to    say    rather 

curiouslv: 
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"No.  I  am  not  Mr.  Parks.  Merely  a  guest,  you  know.  I — 
ah — was  just  about  to  ask  if  you  were  Mr.  Parks!" 

The  other  stared  at  him  and  in  his  look  there  may  have  been 
either  curiosity  or  suspicion,  or  both;  certainly  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  pleasure. 

He  was  a  man  of  perhaps  sixty-five;  hard-bitten,  lean  with 
the  leanness  of  adventure  and  hardship.  Tawny  little  mustache 
and  old-fashioned  imperial  were  graying.  The  head  was  thin 
at  the  temples,  aggressive  of  lower  jaw,  with  eyes  which  had 
looked  upon  many  strange  lands  and  stranger  human  hap- 
penings and  were  cold  and  aloof  behind  lids  which  drooped 
noticeably. 

Dr.  Andregg  came  in  walking  jerkily,  his  bony  hands  twitch- 
ing, his  voice  sounding  sharp  and  querulous  to  the  others. 

"It  wps  Mr.  Parks'  wish 
that  if  any  of  you  gentle- 
men chance  to  meet  be- 
fore he  got  here,  I  should 
introduce  you.  Captain 
Art  Temple,  Mr.  Paul 
Savoy." 

He  started  jerkily 
away,  then  half  turned  on 
his  heel  and  added: 

"Mr.  Paul  Savoy,  Ser- 
geant Tom  Blount,"  and 
hastened  away. 

Still  another  man,  until 
now  hidden  in  the  gener- 
ous depths  of  one  of  the 
hospitable  chairs,  got  to 
"his  feet.  A  short,  power- 
ful, blunt  square  man  with 
mahogany  skin,  snapping 
red-brown  eyes  and  the 
look  of  an  orderly. 

The  three  men,  each 
with  his  own  kind  of  nod, 
acknowledged  the  queer 
form  of  introduction. 

Paul  Savoy  spoke  first 
and  with  a  half-smile. 

"Odd  to  meet  this  way, 
eh,  Captain  Temple? 
Odd,  too,  that  neither  of 
us  appear  to  know  our 
absent    host   personally!" 

"I  know  who  you  are, 
of  course,"  said  Captain 
Temple. 

"And,  equally  of  course, 
everyone  knows  of  the  re- 
nowned Captain  Temple 
of  the  many  thrilling  ex- 
ploits," rejoined  Savoy, 
equably.    "Beyond  that 


shall 


we  not  go: 


"Shall  we  leave  that  for 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Parks. 
When  —  and  if  ever  —  he 
comes!  Sergeant,  a  word 
with  you." 

SAVOY  idly  watched 
the  two  as  they 
stepped  away  together  to 
a  far  end  of  the  room, 
conversing  confidentially.   His  little  amused  half-smile  returned. 

"Rude?  Merely  disgruntled?  Or,  as  the  French  have  it,  set- 
upside-down?  And  what  the  devil  are  Captain  Art  Temple  and 
his  man  at  arms  doing  here?" 

He  ensconced  himself  in  an  inviting  chair,  his  back  turned 
on  the  two  who  held  his  thoughts,  and  took  a  book  at  random 
from  the  table  close  at  hand.  "Kunz's  Curious  Lore  of  Precious 
Stones."  He  opened  it  carelessly;  rather  the  book  opened  itself, 
the  leaves  falling  apart  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter. 
Savoy  was  familiar  with  the  book.  Here  was  some  speculation 
on  the  "Ominous  Stones."  At  the  head,  in  large  type,  was  the 
word  to  be  expected  in  such  a  position:  "The  Opal." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  if  you  picked  up  at  random,  in  any  read- 
ing room,  club  or  private  home,  a  chance  tome  devoted  to  such 
a  subject,  and  allowed  the  volume  something  to  say  for  itself  in 
the  matter  of  what  page  it  should  reveal,  with  an  even  break 
it  would  turn  up  diamonds  or  opals. 

But  here  again  returned  Captain  Temple. 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  a  bit  rude,  Mr.  Savoy,  just  now.   I'm  sorry. 
Didn't  really  mean  to  be — or  want  to  be,  you  know." 
"Fine,"  said  Savoy,  and  put  the  book  aside.    "We  were  both 
a  bit  surprised.    Had  a  drink  yet?" 

AT  THE  moment  there  was  a  commotion  toward  the  front 
of  the  house  bespeaking  fresh  arrivals;  much  stamping, 
a  deep,  cheery  voice  singing  out  lustily,  the  tones  whipped 
along  down  the  hall  by  the   wind  which  with  the  newcomers 


"That  night,  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  Opal,  if  ever  it  did 
arrive,   there  was   double  murder   committed   right   here." 


had  got  in  at  the  front  door. 

"That'll  be  Mr.  Parks  now,  without  a  doubt,"  said  Temple. 
"Not  alone,  either,  I'll  wager." 

"It's  the  devil's  own  night,  gentlemen,"  said  a  high,  metallic, 
vibrant  voice,  and  the  speaker  with  two  men  at  his  side  turned 
in  at  the  living  room  door.  Just  behind  them,  never  more 
tense  than  now,  came  Dr.  Andregg.  The  sergeant  reappeared 
and  stood  stiffly  at  the  side  of  his  chair,  like  a  sentry  popping 
out  of  his  box. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  stopped  just  within  the  door  and 
stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  men  already 
occupying  the  room.  Both  Savoy  and  Captain  Temple  knew 
him  for  Mainwaring  Parks,  arriving  at  the  swift,  sure  knowl- 
edge by  eliminating  his  companions.     One  of  these,  he  of  the 

bluff,  cheery  voice  heard 
from  the  moment  he  came 
in  at  the  outer  door,  was 
already  expected:  ex- 
pected, it  turned  out.  by 
both  Savoy  and  Temple. 
This  was  Amos  Laufer- 
Hirth  who  was  to  San 
Francisco  what  Tiffany 
had  long  been  to  the 
East.  An  expansive  man 
as  to  body  and  mind,  he 
lifted  his  graying  brows, 
then  chuckled  and 
brought  his  bulk}-  form 
lightly  forward  on  a  pair 
of  small,  shapely  feet,  ex- 
tending two  hands  at 
once  and   crying  out: 

"Paul  Savoy!  Captain 
Temple!  Well,  well,  well. 
This  is  fine." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Main- 
waring  Parks  with  a 
humorous  quirk  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth, 
"you'll  be  so  good,  Amos, 
as  to  introduce  me  to  my 
own  guests  here!  I've 
long  anticipated  the  very 
keen  pleasure  of  knowing 
both  Mr.  Paul  Savoy  and 
Captain    Art    Temple." 

Further  introductions 
were  informally  made: 
even  the  sergeant  was 
impelled  to  come  forward 
and  be  shaken  by  the 
hand  all  around.  Then. 
"Come  here,  Andregg," 
sang  out  Parks.  And  to 
those  who  already  had 
come  in  contact  with  that 
individual,  he  explained 
lightly:  "An  old  friend 
of  mine,  Dr.  Andregg.  No 
doubt  you  have  had  a 
word  or  two  with  him. 
but  it's  ten  to  one  he's 
allowed  you  to  think 
of  him  as  a  butler,  or 
whatever  else  you  chose 
of  him,  never  speaking 
to  set  you  right  about  his  real  position  here." 

LAST  of  all  to  be  made  known  to  the  company  was  the  man 
who  had  entered  the  room  in  company  with  Parks  and 
Laufcr-Hirth.  It  was  as  though  for  the  moment  Mainwaring 
Parks  had  quite  forgotten  him  and  now  was  cordially  eager 
to  make  amends. 

"I  almost  forgot!  But  then  everyone  ought  to  know  Dick.-, 
here.  Herman  A.  Dicks,  none  other!  Once  ablest  of  Pink- 
ertonians — and  now  just  his  own  incomparable  self.  Gentle- 
men all,  Detective  Dicks!" 

More  than   one  eyebrow  shot   up:   be   sure   that    those   '.. 
blue  eyes  of  Detective  Dicks  marked  which  one.    Mainwaring 
Parks   too   marked  and  laughed. 

"We're  off  to  our  rooms  to  freshen  up  a  bit,"  ran  on  Parks. 
"Lord,  what  a  night   I've  brought  you  into!    You'll  be  starved, 
I    fancy?     Well,    I've    got   a    prince    of    cooks,    high    artist 
Orientals.     And   I    trust   you've   not    languished   of   thirst? 
half  an  hour  and  we  meet  at  table: — By  the  by  Amos,  win 
that  man  of  yours?" 

Still  another  man?  And  already  there  were  more  here, 
many  more,  than  most  oi  the  company  had  expected 

Amos   Laufer-Hirth  laughed  his  big  genial  laugh. 

"Oh.    Will    Little?1     Likely    you'll    find    him    in    the    ball, 
fainted  away.    This  night  of  yours,  Parks,  has  got  his  nei 

But   Will    Little   repudiated   the  accusation   from   somewh 
in    the   hall. 
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"I'm  just  segregating  the  bags  and  traps  in  general,  Mr. 
Laufer-Hirth.     I    thought — " 

"It's  no  time  for  thinking  and  segregating,  man!"  boomed 
his  employer.  "We're  just  going  to  have  drinks  all  round. 
Come  ahead." 

They  had  their  drinks  and,  aided  by  the  two  Filipino  house- 
boys,  separated  to  their  rooms.  Once  again  the  living  room 
was  occupied  solely  by  Savoy,  the  captain  and  Sergeant  Tom 
Blount.    The  sergeant  promptly  did  his  vanishing  trick. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  muttered  Savoy  "why  the  devil  Parks 
wanted  to  bring  that  fellow  Dicks  along?" 

Captain  Temple,  obviously  of  no  mood  to  talk,  snorted  con- 
temptuously and  reached  out  for  glass  and  bottle,  conveniently 
left  on  the  refectory  table.  At  that  moment  the  lights  flickered 
and  went  out.  Save  for  what  light  was  afforded  by  the  fires  in 
certain  of  the  fireplaces,  the  House  of  the  Opal  was  plunged 
into  darkness. 

IT  WAS  a  gay  dining  room,  no  matter  how  the  thunder  and 
wind  boomed  and  screamed  outside,  and  a  gay  company 
after  their  round  of  cocktails,  with  bottles  on  the  massive 
sideboard  winking  at  them  from  deep  cool  beds  of  snow  in 
bright  silver  buckets.  Gay,  at  least,  on 
the  surface,  for  a  sober  interest  under-  _..,., 

lay  the   casual  outer   semblance. 

"With  all  my  heart  I  want  you  boys 
to    understand    that    I     appreciate    the 
honor  you  are  doing  me.    What  man  ever 
gathered  under  his  roof  at  a  single  time 
such    rare    individuals?      On    the    wide 
green  earth  there  is  just 
one    Laufer-Hirth;    I've 
got    him    here!     There's 
just   one    Paul    Savoy;    I 
could    put    out   my    hand 
'  and    touch    him.     The 
world  knows  but  the  one 
Captain  Temple;  he  is 
ours   tonight." 

"And,  my  dear  Parks," 
cried  out  "Laufer  -  Hirth, 
"if  it  be  true  that  you  have 
actually  under  your  roof 
a  certain  Mr.  Nemo — " 

"Shall  I  speak  my  own 
words  or  shall  I  not?" 
expostulated  Mainwaring 
Parks,  with  an  expectant 
glance  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  open  door. 
"He  is  indeed  under  my 
roof,  this  gentleman 
whom  at  his  request  and 
in  our  earnest  desire  to 
meet  even  his  unspoken 
wishes  in  all  things  we 
call  tonight  Mr.  Nemo. 
We  all  know  who  he  is 
and  what  he  is  and  what 
he  represents.  And  so  in 
my  log  house  in  the 
woods,  is  a  brilliant  com- 
pany crowned  by  the 
illustrious.  We  make  his- 
tory, gentlemen;  not 
mere  sordid,  vulgar,  pop- 
ular history,  but  such, 
intimate,  sparkling  regal 
history  as  that  which  is 
enacted  behind  curtains 
in  the  courts  of  kings." 

He  had  been  the  first 
to  hear  the  step  in  the 
hall.    And   now   as   the 

step,  soft  and  quick,  came  on  to  the  door,  he  lifted  his  voice 
and,  with  glass  held  high,  cried  in  a  note  between  hearty 
welcome  and  high  respect: 

"Gentlemen — Mr.  Nemo!" 

The  man  who  entered,  outlandishly  garbed,  stopped  just 
within  the  door  and  regarding  them  all  with  a  pair  of  brilliant 
black  eyes.  His  meagre  form  swathed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  his 
dark  head  turbanded,a  jewelled  curved  knife,  blue  unsheathed 
steel  gleaming  wickedly,  swinging  by  a  slight  silken  cord  at 
his  side,  he  struck  an  impressive  Eastern  note  in  this  ultra- 
Western  setting.  He  was  neither  young  nor  old,  neither  stern 
nor  affable.  Scrutinizing  all  others,  he  himself  remained  in- 
scrutable. His  race?  From  India,  from  Persia?  From  China? 
There  was  more,  much  more  than  a  mere  hint  in  him  of  old 
Mother  Egypt.  Strains  had  commingled,  long  ago,  and  from 
them  had  sprung  this — Mr.  Nemo. 

Behind  him  came  Mr.  Nemo's  man;  secretary  and  valet  and 
servant;  one  almost  said  slave.  Shorter  than  his  master  this 
man  was  three  times  his  breadth  and  girth  and  looked,  in  his 
darker,  plainer  robe,  a  squat,  ugly  giant. 


Mr.  Nemo  kept  his  hands  folded,  out  of  sight  in  his  ample 
sleeves,  while  Mr.  Parks  presented  his  several  guests,  merely 
inclining  his  head  gravely.  This  ceremony  ended,  Mainwaring 
Parks  unhesitatingly  introduced  everyone  to  Mr.  Nemo's  stal- 
wart shadow,  who  was  to  be  known  as  Mr.  Mohun  and  was 
to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  and  they  sat  down. 

OVER  the  nuts,  raisins  and  wine,  Captain  Temple  gave  a 
deft  twist  to  conversation  which  resulted  in  turning  it 
toward  a  certain  general  field  which,  though  so  far  unplowed 
by  any  spoken  word,  was  at  every  moment  just  out  of  sight 
around  the  next  corner — namely  the  subject  of  precious  stones. 
Captain  Temple's  remark  was: 

"By  the  by,  Parks,  we've  all  of  us  heard  more  or  less  of 
your  place  here.  Garbled  stuff,  of  course.  You  won't  refuse 
us  the  true  tale,  will  you?" 

Parks   grinned  impishly. 

"The  Tale  of  the  Opal?"  he  chuckled.  You're  welcome,  to  it. 
That  is,  provided  Amos  here  doesn't  object.  There's  nothing 
I    know  of  unluckier  than  opals." 
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They  caught  up  what 
weapons  they  could 
snatch  in  their  head- 
long rush,  and  raced 
with  wind-blown  can- 
dles  down   the  stairs. 


the  wind  howl!  It  or  the  lightning  has  put  our  electric  lights 
out  of  commission,  but  defiant  as  any  Laufer-Hirth  ensconced 
behind  a  talismanic  carbuncle,  we'll  defy  it  to  bring  our  log 
walls  down.    And  I  am  to  tell  my  little  tale  of  horror." 

He  sat  silent  a  moment,  twisting  his  glass-stem,  and  gather- 
ing his  thoughts. 

"Here  it  is  then;  short  and  to  the  point.  Let  it  be  known  as 
The  Tale  of  the  Opal  of  Nonius.  Now,  some  forty  years  ago 
this  house  of  mine  was  no  house  at  all,  but  constituted  a  noble 
part  of  the  forest;  these  log  walls  were  big  ripe  pines  reflecting 
themselves  placidly  in  our  queen-gem  of  mountain  lakes. 
There  came  a  man  with  a  queer  name  and  a  queer  nature,  one 
Thraff  Willcyzinski,  mad  as  a  hatter,  and  caused  the  slaughter 
among  the  big  pines,  to  create  this  house  of  mine. 

""VA/"  ITH  all  this  room  (and  I  have  added  but  little  to  it), 
VV  this  Thraff  Willcyzinski  lived  here  a  great  part  of  the 
time  in  absolute  solitude.  And  at  times  filled  up  the  whole 
place;  had  a  dark  fat  woman  for  a  wife,  a  couple  of  sons  and 
several  daughters,  and  friends,  if  that's  what  they  were,  by 
the  dozen.  They  whooped  it  up  pretty  disgracefully,  I'm 
afraid.  At  any  rate  they  got  themselves  a  devilish  nasty 
reputation.  Now  enters  the  Opal  of  Nonius.  Among  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Willcyzinski  upon  the  historic  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, was  one  of  your  own  trade,  by  which  I  mean  a  very  jewel 
of  jewelers!  !  But  this  man  was,  I  am  afraid,  rather  more — 
or  less — than  just  that.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  him 
an  out-and-out  rascal,  a  thief  and  far,  very  far  worse." 

"The  rest,"  admitted  Parks  regretfully,  "is  as  vague  cob- 
webs by  moonlight.  Bearing  the  Great  Opal  of  Roman  Nonius 
came  the  rascal  of  a  jewel  merchant.  As  to  that  particular 
blone,  there's  a  Pliny  in  my  library;  you  may  have  his 
"Naturalis  Historia"  either  in  the  original  or  in  translation, 
as  you  prefer;  and  you  will  learn  how  the  Senator  Nonius, 
incurring  the  wrath  of  none  other  than  the  great  Antony  him- 
self, all  because  of  a  certain  wonderful  opal  'as  large  as  a  hazel 
nut,'  fled  into  exile,  taking  with  him  that  stone  alone.  And 
how  the  stone  was  valued  at  nothing  less  than  two  million 
sesterces — a  good  eighty  thousand  of  our  dollars.  And  you 
may  trace,  here  and  there  in  legend,  the  adventures  of  this 
fateful  gem  until  at  last — it  vanishes." 

"And  that  is  the  opal  in  question?"  demanded  Dicks,  with 
a  look  in  his  eye  which  warned   that  he  was   never  the  man 


Laufer-Hirth  blinked 
at  him  like  a  fat  old 
owl. 

"Not  unlucky  for 
me,"  he  retaliated  unc- 
tuously. "Maybe  for 
you,  Parks,  but  I'm 
protected." 

"You  are  a  superstitious  devil — " 

"Speaking  of  superstitions,"  began   Paul   Savoy. 

"Later,  if  you  like,"  cut  in  Parks  with  a  smile.   "For  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  night  was  made  for  such  discussion.    Hear 


"X. 
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to  swallow  the  first  fairy  tale  told  him. 

"1  wish  that  I  knew!"  admitted  Main  waring  Parks. 
"You    bought    this    place."    ran    on    the    detective's    insistent 
i  Continued  on  page  92) 
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IVhole  Complexion  of  Fighting 

^ADIO 


IN      THE 


Famous  Headline  Hunter  and  Veteran 

From  Diplomacy  to  Battles  JVM  Hinge 
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HELLO,  everybody! 
When  I  bumped  into 
my  old  friend  Hal 
Brown  just  the  other 
day  and  found  out  that  this  old 
headline  hunter  and  old  pal  of 
mine  from  the  war  days  down 
on  the  Mexican  border,  had 
left  his  customary  pursuits  of 
newspaper  work  and  had  gone 
over  to  the  Radio  field,  I  be- 
gan wondering  whether  Amer- 
ican journalism  was  not  get- 
ting more  and  more  up  in  the 
air. 

Hal  told  me  he  had  deserted 
the  columns  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  to  edit  Radio  Digest. 
He  asked  me  if  I  still  did  any 
writing  for  publication,  and 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
talking  so  much  in  the  last 
eight  months  without  writing 
a  single  newspaper  dispatch 
that  I  feared  I  had  lost  the 
touch. 

"Well,  if  you  can't  write  it, 
then  I  would  like  you  to  talk 
an  article  for  the  readers  of 
Radio  Digest,"  Hal  said. 

"What  subject?"  I  asked. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject,"  he  replied. 
"The  way  I  figure  it  out  you 
have  in  the  last  eight  months 
talked  about  two  hundred 
thousand  words  through  that 
poor  abused  National  Broad- 
casting company's  microphone 
without  repeating  yourself, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  any- 
one who  can  do  that  and 
avoid  getting  tangled  up  for 
facts  or  dates  ought  not  to 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject." 

"Maybe  that's  the  very  rea- 
son," I  replied.     "Maybe  I'm  talked  out.     If  you'll  just  suggest 
something  new  to  talk  on,  I'll  be  very  glad  to  give  it  a  whirl." 

"All  right,"  he  replied.  "You  are  a  headline  hunter,  a  war 
correspondent  and  a  broadcaster.  Combine  your  experiences 
in  those  three  fields  of  achievements  and  project  yourself  into 
the  future.  Broadcast  an  article  for  Radio  Digest  on  the 
subject,  "Radio  in  the  Next  War." 

THE  request  frightened  me.  No  trinity  of  words  in  all  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  world  carries  greater  foreboding 
of  ill  or  produces  more  unpleasant  reaction  than  those  meaning 
"The  Next  War."  Women  always  have  dreaded  it — modern 
men  fear  it;  everybody  hates  it. 

As  a  war  correspondent,  it  has  been  my  job  for  a  number 
of  years  to  participate  in  wars  in  the  capacity  of  an  observer 
whose  duty  and  function  it  was  to  report  information  to  mil- 
lions of  newspaper  readers  in  many  different  languages. 

Human  dead  on  battle  fields  are  just  as  ghastly  a  sight  to  me 
as  they  are  to  any  professional  pacifist,  and  no  one  has  greater 
abhorrence  of  such  a  spectacle  of  human  waste  than  I  have. 
No  one  has  greater  hope  than  I  have  that  there  will  be  no 
next  war.  But  in  the  event  there  is  one,  I  will  undoubtedly 
be  somewhere  in  it,  although  I  do  know  from  actual  experience 
that  wars  can  be  personally  painful.     I  am  for  peace. 


I  firmly  believe  that  Radio 
offers  the  newest,  the  latest 
and  the  greatest  instrument 
that  man  has  yet  perfected  in 
the  direction  of  World  Peace. 
The  air  is  international,  bet- 
ter still,   it  is   neighborly. 

Green,  red  and  pink  splotches 
on  maps  are  hemmed  in  by 
frontiers  and  boundaries  usu- 
ally bristling  with  forts.  The 
standards  of  living  and  work- 
ing among  these  separated 
peoples  differ  greatly  behind 
their  border  barriers.  The 
things  they  eat  and  drink,  the 
clothes  they  wear — all  these 
may  be  different,  but  the  air 
they  all  breathe  is  common  to 
all  of  them. 
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Floyd    Gibbons    readily    adapts    himself    to    his    environ- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world.    This  is  how  he  appeared 
when  on   the   African   desert. 


neighborly,  fluid  element 
provides,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Radio,  the  new  medium 
by  which  the  separated  peo- 
\  pies  of  the  world  will  come  to 
know  one  another  better,  and 
every  step  in  that  direction  is 
one  closer  to  peace. 

Interposed,  however,  be- 
tween the  realization  of  that 
much  desired  ideal,  is  the  les- 
son ever  before  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  man's  rise  from  the 
primitive  days  when  he  fought 
with  fang  and  claw. 

Every  advancement  of  his 
knowledge  since  those  days, 
every  new  instrument  or 
utensil  fashioned  from  his 
ever  enlarging  intelligence, 
man  has  always  employed  as 
a  weapon  against  his  fellow 
man.  It  will  be  no  different 
with  Radio. 
This  great  boon  to  civilization  and  international  amity  will 
be  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  weapons  that  will  be 
brought  into  use  in  the  event  of  war.  When  the  world  is  next 
afflicted  with  its  spasm  of  violence,  man  will  avail  himself  of 
every  facility  at  ,hand  to  defend  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  will  employ  that  same  facility  offensively  to  destroy  the 
enemy  that  attacks  him. 

The  first  rumble  of  modern  war  emanates  from  the  channels 
of  diplomacy.  When  that  sound  is  next  heard,  it  will  come 
first  to  our  ears  by  way  of  the  air.  The  veracity  and  underlying 
purpose  of  the  minds  of  origin  will  be  more  easily  determined. 
Radio  listeners  around  the  world  will  be  able  to  hear  and 
to  know  and  to  judge  the  sincerity  and  value  and  the  honesty 
of  purpose  of  the  international  exchanges  of  opinion  launched 
diplomatically  by  Radio  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
catastrophe. 

Centuries  ago  these  pourparlers  were  conducted  by  personal 
couriers,  who  carried  the  signet  ring  of  their  monarch  and 
made  personal  overtures  of  peace  before  the  enemy  court.  Later 
the  negotiations  were  speeded  up  by  the  exchange  of  written 
notes,  and  later  still,  as  in  the  World  War,  it  was  the  telegraph 
wire,  or  the  wireless  Morse  code  by  which  the  foreign  offices 
of  the  war-threatened  countries  communicated  frantically  with 
one  another  to  avoid  the  holocaust. 
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IV ill  All  Be  Materially  Changed 

AGEXT 

Correspondent  Predicts  Future  Conflict 

on  the  Control  of  Electric  Ether  TVave 
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IN  THE  next  war  the  personally  responsible  individual 
heads  of  all  of  the  governments  over  which  the  war  cloud 
hangs,  will  speak  to  one  another  directly  from  lip  to  ear  across 
thousands  of  miles  by  Radio. 

Kings  and  presidents,  emperors  and  dictators,  potentates  and 
princes  will  plead  their  cause  directly  to  one  another  by  word 
of  mouth — not  by  word  symbols  or  code  symbols  on  messages 
that  would  have  to  be  translated  and  read  from  cold  type,  but 
by  all  the  force  and  influence  of  that  greatest  medium  for  the 
expression  of  personality,  the  human  voice. 

And  I  believe  that  the  representations  made  by  the  head 
of  each  government  will  have  to  be  true  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  that  government  because  by  reason  of  the  very  lack 
of  privacy  in  Radio  communication,  which  has  been  so  bitterly 
criticized  heretofore,  the  ears  of  the  governed  will  be  tuned 
in  to  the  words  of  the  governing.  There  will  be  less  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  for  personal  ambition  or  a  greed  for 
power  to  dominate  the  desires  and  policies  of  governmental 
heads. 

There  will  be  less  possibility  for  disastrous  delays  in  the 
dispatching  or  decoding  of  vital  communications — delays  which 
were  responsible  in  the  past  for  the  outbreak  of  many  wars 
that  could  have  been  avoided. 

Before  the  materialization  of  that  next  war,  there  will  take 
place  by  way  of  the  air,  the  greatest  international  debate  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  debate  in  which  the 
interests  of  humanity  will  be  superior  to  those  of  nationalism; 
it  will  deal  with  national  aspirations  and  necessities;  it  will 
include  peace  aims  and  promises,  sacrifices  and  concessions 
to  common  good;  it  will  plead  honesty  and  high  moral  inten- 
tions, and  it  will  expose  and  excoriate  war  guilt. 


That  debate  continuing  night  and  day  will  be  held  before 
the  greatest  forum  that  ever  existed  in  history,  and  the  reward 
and  the  prize  that  will  be  sought  by  the  debaters  will  be  the 
esteem  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  and  peace. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  one  possible,  although  deplorable, 
outcome  of  such  an  extended  debate  might  be  that  the  listeners 
all  around  the  world  would  finally  get  so  bored  with  the  unend- 
ing flow  of  oratorical  argument,  that  there  would  be  a  popular 
rush  to  arms  just  to  stop  the  talking.  This  might  produce  the 
curious  paradox  of  people  going  to  war  just  to  have  a  little 
peace. 

BUT  in  spite  of  its  great  possibilities  for  maintenance  of  the 
peace  as  a  speedy  adjunct  for  diplomacy,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  look  upon  Radio  as  a  cure-all  for  war,  or  as  a  sure- 
fire preventative.  We  know  that  two  men,  between  whom 
there  is  a  bitter  dispute,  can  meet  face  to  face,  and  in  spite  of 
voice,  facial  expression  and  gestures,  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  one  another  to  the  extent  of  a  mutual 
agreement,  and  in  many  of  these  instances  we  know  that  the 
conversational  preliminaries  suddenly  result  in  an  exchange  of 
blows  and  the  fight  is  on. 

And  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  might  just  as  well  happen 
in  Radio  diplomacy.  The  exasperated  foreign  ruler  might 
reach  the  point  in  the  air-wave  discussion  where  he  would 
invite  the  then  occupant  of  the  White  House  to  take  a  jump 
in  the  Potomac,  and  the  gentleman  receiving  this  insinuation 
might  come  back  with  the  suggestion  that  his  Royal  Whoop- 
de-Whoop  would  please  the  world  at  large  if  he  took  a  royal 
jump  in  the  Arctic  ocean  and  forgot  to  come  up.  All  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Gibbons  dressed 
this  Mexican's 
wounds.  The  hat 
was  pierced  by 
two  bullets. 
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The  GIRL  IN  GREY 


of  Romance  and  Discovered  a  Maid  of  Mystery 


IN  THE  days  before  the  fire  San  Francisco  was  the  garden 
of  romance.  Venice  in  the  heyday  of  the  Crusades  saw 
no  bolder  adventurers  than  those  who  use  to  pass  along 
the  sidewalks  of  Kearny  Street.  The  imaginations  of 
old  Bagdad's  turbanned  raconteurs  conjured  no  stories  stranger 
than  the  things  which  took  place  in  the  picturesque  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the- most  beautiful  of  bays. 

In  this  city  of  bold  spirits  and  gay  hearts,  where  laughter 
ruled  and  everyone  knew  how  to  play,  love  throve  and  the  tide 
of  events  often  ran  swifty,   sweeping  men  into  bizarre  situa- 
tions.   The   cafes,   where  the   pleasure   loving   people   used   to 
gather,  saw  the  sudden  beginning  of 
impromptu   acquaintanceship  which 
sometimes     blossomed     into     heart 
stirring  entanglements. 

These  restaurants  were  them- 
selves as  picturesque  as  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  were  to  be 
found.  French  and  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Basque;  some  of  them  occupied 
four  floors;  with  the  atmosphere 
losing  more  of  its  sedateness  with 
every  story;  and  in  some  the  diners 
gathered  round  a  single  long  table, 
to  dip  their  soup  from  one  tureen. 
Of  all  there  was  none  where  the 
spirit  of  boisterous  and  clean  heart- 
ed merriment,  characteristic  to  old 
San  Francisco,  was  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  at  Sanguinetti's.  Here  the 
crowd  laughed  and  sang  over  their 
thin  red  wine  every  night,  and 
changed  places  at  the  tables  as  the 
fancy   seized   them. 


Sanguinetti's  shabby  dining  room  where  the  faces  of  the  men 
and  women  at  the  tables  were  'all  alive  with  warm  merriment. 
It  was  a  strange  discovery  among  the  solitudes  of  these  dim 
streets,  an  oasis  of  light  and  laughter  surrounded  by  silent 
neighborhoods  where  the  rats  scuttled  across  the  sidewalks 
undisturbed.  Culver  stepped  to  the  narrow  door;  he  opened 
it  and,  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold,  the  noise  of  many  voices 
swept  over  him  like  a  warm  gale.  He  looked  through  a  blue 
haze  of  tobacco  smoke  down  the  long  room,  with  its  sawdust 
covered  floor  and  the  colored  pictures  of  Italy's  royal  family 
on  its  dingy  walls,  and  he  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  a 

thirsty    wanderer    drinks 
from  a  desert  spring. 

IT   WAS    the    spirit   of 
gayety    as    native    to 
San  Francisco  as  the  tang   i 
in   the   west   wind  which 
rushed*  through    the    city 


IT  WAS  on  an  evening  when  he 
was  feeling  particularly  lonely 
that  Culver  happened  into  Sangui- 
netti's for  the  first  time  and  saw  the 
Girl  in  Grey. 

The  splendid  eagerness  of  youth 
belonged  to  him  and  he  was  ready 
for  youth's  rightful  heritage,  which 
is  romance.  One  of  that  tall,  wide 
shouldered  breed  with  clear  eyes  and 
tawny  hair  which  grows  among  the 
golden  hills  and  generous  valleys  of 
northern  California,  he  had  been  but 
recently  transplanted  into  a  San 
Francisco  office.  But  the  buoyant 
city  which  had  given  him  good  op- 
portunity in  his  profession  had  of- 
fered him  none  of  its  famous  hospi- 
tality as  yet.  And,  when  his  work 
was  done,  he  often  wandered 
through  its  streets,  thinking  of  the 

little  town  up  in  the  Mothe^  Lode  country,  where  everyone 
knew  him  by  his  first  namerand  of  the  crooked  dusty  street 
where  the  neighbors  would  be  calling  greetings  across  the  rose 
covered  paling  fences  while  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
evening  stage. 

So  it  was  with  him  tonight  and  he  was  walking  for  the  sake 
of  walking,  aimless  as  a  lost  dog,  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
silent  cobblestoned  thoroughfares  north  of  the  old  red  brick 
customs  house,  where  the  odors  of  Italian  cheeses  and  spices  and 
red  wine  hung  among  the  weather-stained  buildings  like  ghosts 
of  the  departed  day's  activities.  Iron  shutters  masked  many  of 
the  tall  windows,  patterned  in  squares  of  green  and  black, 
relics  of  the  years  when  the  city  was  in  its  infancy.  The  fog 
had  crept  down  the  hillsides,  blurring  the  gas  lamps  at  the 
corners.  Culver's  footfall  was  the  only  sound  for  blocks  at  a 
time. 

The  hunger  for  companionship  was  heavy  within  him  when 
he  passed  under  an  old  fashioned  wooden  awning  which 
spanned  the  sidewalk,  and  looked  through  a  wide  window  into 


every  afternoon;  the  indomitable  love  of  a  good  time  which 
was  forever  cropping  out — in  the  cafes,  among  the  crowds  of 
Sunday  picnickers  who  jammed  the  decks  of  ferry  boats,  on 
the  sidewalks  near  Lotta's  Fountain  on  New  Year's  eve;  the 
boisterous  spirit  of  a  people  who  instinctively  knew  how  to 
play,  without  self  consciousness  and  without  offense. 

Near  the  door,  at  this  end  of  a  bar  which  spanned  the  room, 
Steve,  the  proprietor,  was  standing,  bull  necked  and  thick  of 
body,  with  one  eye  missing;  his  shirtsleeves  rolled  up  to  the 
elbows.  There  was  that  in  his  appearance  as  he  surveyed  the 
diners  which  suggested  a  benignant  spider.  He  raised  a  hairy 
arm  in  an  abrupt  and  imperious  gesture  and  waddled  on  before 
his  new  guest  to  an  unoccupied  table. 

A  pair  of  darkies  were  banging  out  a  popular  air  on  resonant 
banjos;  their  heads  were  flung  back  and  their  teeth  were 
agleam;  it  was  as  if  they  were  playing  for  fun  and  not  for  hire. 
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Several  groups  nearby  were  singing  the  refrain.  Across  the 
room  a  blond,  high  collared  youth  with  nose  glasses  and  neatly 
parted  hair,  was  drinking  with  ostentation  to  one  of  the  girls 
in  this  impromptu  chorus.  Without  stopping  her  singing  she 
raised  her  tumbler  of  red  wine  to  her  lips  in  a  responsive 
flourish. 

Culver  had  drunk  his  first  glass  of  the  thin  claret  which 
Steve  served  with  the  fifty-cent  dinner,  and  his  heart  was  be- 
ginning to  warm  to  the  careless  crowd  about  him,  when  he 
happened  to  glance  toward  the  door.  The  Girl  in  Grey  was 
standing  on  the  threshold.  Of  a  sudden  as  he  looked  on  her,  a 
wistfulness  for  the  romance  to  which  his  youth  entitled  him, 
awoke  within  him. 

A  SLIP  of  a  girl.  Her  tailored  suit  and  rakish  little  hat  were 
of  the  same  dove  color;  and  the  hat  was  trimmed  on  one 
side  with  a  gay  cockade  of  bright  hued  feathers.  The  coat  collar 
was  edged  with  fur,  rising  high  about  her  chin;  so  that  her 
face  was  as  a  dainty  heart  shaped  flower,  set  off  by  the  fur 
beneath  it  and  the  mass  of  blue  black  hair  sweeping  low  above. 
Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  black  when  he  first  saw  her  standing 
there  in  the  doorway;  but  as  she  came  forward,  with  an  im- 
personal smile  and  a  bit  of  a  nod  to  old  Steve,  to  take  her 
seat  at  a  table  near  the  end  of  the  bar,  Culver  found  that  they 
were  grey  with  a  green  light  playing  in  their  depths  like  sun- 
shine in  sea  water. 

The  laughter  and  the  talking  and  the  twanging  of  the  ban- 
jos were  growing  louder.  A  fat  man  was  standing  on  his 
chair  making  an  impassioned  speech  to  which  none  listened. 
The  youth  with  the  nose  glasses  was -now  sitting  beside  the 
girl  to  whom  he  had  been  drinking.  Men  and  women  were 
leaving  their  places  to  join  groups  whom  they  had  never  seen 
before  and  might  never  see  »again.    But  Culver  had  ceased  to 


heed  these  others  whose  free  and  easy  joy  had  warmed  his 
heart  like  wine. 

Since  she  had  come  into  the  door  his  whole  regard  had  been 
centered  upon  The  Girl  in  Grey.  While  she  was  passing  across 
the  room  his  eyes  had  remained  upon  her  until  he  realized  that 
his  eager  gaze  was  growing  obvious,  and  he  had  turned  them 
elsewhere.  Where  she  was  sitting,  with  a  small  husk  covered 
flask  of  red  Chianti  beside  her  plate,  he  had  her  little  face  in 
profile  and  now  he  was  able  to  steal  many  a  look  without  her 
knowledge,  drinking  in  her  beauty,  with  no  offense  to  her. 

Long  after  he  had  left  Sanguinetti's  that  night,  the  vision 
of  this  slip  of  a  girl  with  the  flower-like  face  and  green  lights 
playing  in  the  depths  of  her  grey  eyes,  remained  with  him. 
It  came  between  him  and  his  work  the  next  day  and  the  day 
after.  And  on  the  second  evening  it  drew  him  back  to  the 
noisy  old  restaurant.  He  walked  with  an  eager  stride  through 
the  deserted  streets  and  his  head  was  high  in  the  hope  that  he 
was  going  to  look  upon  her  again. 

SHE  was  sitting  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  her  before 
watching  the  other  diners,  seeming  to  partake  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, yet  remaining  apart  from  them.  And  on  other  evenings 
he  saw  her  always  at  this  same  table  near  the  bar,  always  alone. 
Save  for  the  little  nod  and  smile  which  she  bestowed  on  Steve 
when  she  entered,  she  never  spoke  to  anyone.  Sometimes  she 
would  be  late  and  he  would  hold  his  eyes  upon  her  empty 
chair,  growing  more  and  more  out  of  tune  with  the  rollicking 
crowd  around  him  as  the  moments  dragged  on  by,  until  she 
appeared  in  the  narrow  doorway.  Then  his  heart  would  beat 
more  swiftly  and  he  would  find  himself  laughing  with  the 
others  again.  Occasionally  she  would  not  come  at  all,  and  when 
he  had  departed,  disconsolate,  wondering  with  whom  she  was 
dining  this   night,  he  would   shake  off  his  disappointment  by 


She  smiled  and  the 
little  flecks  of  light 
danced  in  her  eyes 
while  she  seemed  to 
hesitate. 


turning  his  hopes  to  the  next  evening,  telling  himself  that  he 
would  surely  see  her  then. 

Often  in  that  free  and  easy  dining  room,  he  saw  another 
following  some  whim  of  sudden  fancy,  pick  up  his  bottle  ot 
red  wine  and  join  the  group  of  strangers  at  a  neighboring  table. 
But  the  good  natured  advances  of  those  who  sought  acquaint-, 
ance  with  The  Girl  in  Grey  always  remained  unanswered;  she 
raised  her  glass  to  none  nor  responded  to  any  smile.  During 
the  office  hours  when  his  mind  should  have  been  on  his  work, 
Culver  liked  to  think  of  that.  Yet  he  did  wish,  with  all  his 
heart,  that  he  might  dare  to  leave  his  place  some  night  and  take 
the  empty  chair  across  the  table  from  her. 

So  the  weeks  went  on  and  his  loneliness  was  gone;  San 
Francisco  had  become  to  him  the  city  of  romance.  And  there 
arrived  a  memorable  evening  when  he  entered  Sanguinetti's  to 
find  all  the  places  occupied  save  one.  His  eye  fell  on  the  empty 
chair  across  the  small  table  from  The  Girl  in  Grey.  He  took 
a  step  toward  it,  then  paused;  but  in  that  moment  of  his  hesita- 
tion she  glanced  up  and,  when  she  saw  him  standing  there,  she 
bestowed  upon  him  the  same  impersonal  nod  and  smile  which 
he  had  seen  her  give  old  Steve  so  many  times.  He  hastened 
forward  and,  as  he  was  taking  his  seat, 

"I  was  afraid  some  stranger  was  going  to  get  that  place," 
she  told  him.  With  which  they  fell  to  talking  as  naturally  as  if 
the  two  of  them  had  dined  together  many  times.  That  evening, 
on  his  way  to  his  lodgings,  Culver  discovered  it  was  true  that 
a  young  man  can  walk  on  air. 

This  discovery  he  confirmed  on  another  evening  two  weeks 
later.  An  evening  when  the  usual  complexion  of  the  crowd  in 
the  restaurant  was  freshened  by  a  sprinkling  of  younger  faces, 
and  the  swinging  choruses  of  the  University  of  California  had 
replaced  the  music  of  the  darky  entertainers.  He  was  talking 
to  The  Girl  in  Grey  and  some  remark  of  his  had  made  her  look 
into  his  eyes;  so  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  all  else.  And  he 
did  not  realize  that  a  hush  had  fallen  upon  the  room  until  she 
placed  her  fingers  on  her  lips. 

ar  I  ^  HE  boys  from  Berkeley"  she  whispered  across  the  table, 

A    "they're  going  to  sing  The  Holy  City." 

Then  the  four  leaders  of  the  college  glee  club  began  the 
sublime  old  song  which  they  used  to  sing  sometimes  at 
Sanguinetti's  and  the  rich  young  voices  filled  the  hearts  of  all 
the  pleasure  loving  crowd.  The  careless  mirth  was  gone,  the 
boisterous  fun  forgotten;  a  tide  of  solemnity  engulfed  the  room. 
When  the  last  clear  note  had  died  away  in  a  silence  where 
one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  Culver  saw  the  lips  of  The 
Girl  in  Grey  trembling;  her  eyes  had  softened  with  emotion. 
Involuntarily  his  hands  went  out  across  the  narrow  table  and 
covered  hers.  For  a  moment  she  allowed  them  to  rest  there. 
Long  afterward  he  used  to  get  a  reverential  joy  in  living  over 
those  fleeting  seconds  when  he  had  felt  her  little  fingers  lying 
warm  beneath  his  palms. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  importunate  to  know  more  of 
her,  but  whenever  he  led  their  conversation  toward  an  opening 
which  would  give  him  a  vista  into  her  life,  she  deftly  turned 
it  to  some  new  direction. 

At  last,  grown  bold  by  longing,  he  put  the  issue  straight  to 
her.  / 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  your  name." 

She  smiled  and  the  little  flecks  of  light  danced  in  her  eyes 
while  she  seemed  to  hesitate.  ' 

"I  only  know  you  as  'The  Girl  in  Grey,'  "  he  went  on  eagerly. 

"The  Girl  in  Grey,"  she  repeated  softly  and  her  eyes  dark- 
ened; tenderness  came  over  them  which  made  his  heart  give  a 
sudden  bound.  "I  like  that  name."  Then,  nodding  as  if  the 
matter  were  settled,  "Let  me  be  just  'The  Girl  in  Grey'  to  you." 

"But  there  are,"  he  persisted,  "so  many  things  about  you 
which  I  want  to  know.  Won't  you  tell  me  where  you  live 
and — "  She  had  raised  her  glass  of  Chianti  while  he  was 
speaking. 

"Let's  drink  to  our  companionship  here,"  she  bade  him  and, 
when  they  had  set  their  glasses  down,  "It  is  pleasant  for  us 
both,  just  as  it  is.  Don't  you  find  it  so?"  To  which  he  had 
to  agree,  stifling  his  desire  for  the  time  being. 

Another  night  when  they  had  reached  the  corner  a  few  yards 
from  Sanguinetti's  door,  where  they  had  always  parted  here- 
tofore he  would  have  remained  by  her  side,  but  she  halted  and 
shook  her  head  at  him. 

"Is  this  all  that  our  friendship  is  ever  going  to  come  to?" 
he  asked  her  disconsolately.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  touch  of  her  slender  fingers  was  the 
sweetest  thing  he  had  ever  felt. 

"It  is  so  good  just  as  it  is,"  she  told  him  quietly  and  then  as 
his  ti  oubled  eyes  met  hers,  her  voice  dropped  to  a  half  whisper. 
"Some  day,  maybe.    But  not  just  yet."   With  that  she  left  him. 

SO  SHE  remained  The  Girl  in  Grey,  who  came  at  times  from 
somewhere  in  the  carefree  city,  to  dine  with  him  at  Sangui- 
netti's and  departed  after  their  hour  together  leaving  new 
fragrance  in  his  memory. 

Perhaps  the  longing  to  know  more  of  her  hastened  his  love. 
But  he  had  discovered  enough  in  their  talks  across  the  table — 
her  taste  for  beauty  and  her  quick  imagination,  the  charm  of 


her  vivacity,  and  above  all  a  multitude  of  small  provocative 
appeals  by  voice  and  look — to  make  him  count  the  days  as 
mere  periods  of  waiting  for  the  hour  when  he  would  see  her 
sitting  opposite  him,  in  her  grey  coat  with  the  fur  trimmed 
collar  framing  her  face  and  the  mass  of  blue  black  hair  sweep- 
ing low  beneath  the  rakish  little  hat.  The  desire  to  tell  that 
love  in  one  hot  rush  -of  words  was  only  held  in  check  by  the 
fear  that  he  would  frighten  her  away  from  him. 

Then  on  an  evening  in  September  she  announced  that  he  was 
not  to  see  her  for  a  week. 

"I'm  going  over  to  Marin  county  to  visit  friends,"  she  said* 
It  was  the  first  allusion  she  had  ever  made  to  her  life  away" 
from  him. 

"A  week  is  a  long  time,"  he  told  her  when  they  parted  at  the 
corner  an  hour  afterward.  "It  will  be  hard  to  wait."  He 
thought— it  might  have  been  his  imagination — that  there  was  a 
wistfulness  in  her  smile  when  he  said  that. 

"Next  Thursday  evening  I'll  be  back."  Her  hand  was  resting 
on  his  as  she  made  her  promise.  "I  will  come  straight  to  San- 
guinetti's from  the  ferry.    We  will  see  each  other  then." 

His  week  of  waiting  had  still  one  day  to  go,  when  Culver  was 
walking  up  Montgomery  street  through  the  early  twilight. 
Walking  for  the  sake  of  walking,  aimless  as  a  lost  dog  and  as 
lonely;  for  San  Francisco  seemed  to  have  grown  cold  again 
since  she  had  left  it.  The  banks  and  office  buildings  were  silent, 
old  buildings  many  of  them,  landmarks  of  the  days  when  the 
Vigilantes  tamed  the  turbulent  young  city.  Ahead  of  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  the  Montgomery  Block  stood  among 
the  newer  structures  like  a  grey  old  man  who  meditates  upon 
his  past,  heedless  of  those  about  him. 

Culver  halted  to  look  upon  the  stone  walls  which,  in  their 
own  time,  had  looked  upon  some  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  San 
Francisco's  history.  His  eyes  went  to  the  deep  old  fashioned 
entrance  at  the  corner  of  the  two  streets  and  he  was  thinking 
of  the  men  who  had  trodden  that  threshold;  bearded  leaders  of 
the  Vigilantes,  bold  hearted  visionaries  of  the  fifties  on  fire 
with  projects  of  the  overland  mail  and  the  pony  express, 
newly  moulted  millionaires  from  the  Mother  Lode  with  cal- 
louses still  on  their  fingers  and  the  brogue  untarnished  on  their 
tongues,  and  giants  of  unborn  industry  planning  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad. 

AS  HE  was  lingering  there  across  the  street  he  became  con- 
scious of  a  man  where  the  rays  of  the  corner  gas  lamp 
parted  the  deep  shade  in  the  recess  of  the  old  doorway.  Then 
he  forgot  the  vanished  forms  of  other  years,  for  in  this  lean 
figure,  clad  in  a  hue  so  dark  that  it  had  seemed  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  surrounding  shadows,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  the  sin- 
ister. It  came  in  part  from  the  black  slouch  hat  pulled  low  over 
the  forehead,  and  there  was  something  in  the  lurking  attitude 
which  made  Culver  think  of  a  cat  waiting  for  a  bird.  So  he  re- 
mained where  he  was,  and  a  moment  later  the  head  was  thrust 
around  the  corner  of  the  entrance.  The  rays  of  the  gas  lamp 
fell  upon  the  face,  revealing  the  dark  eyes,  the  swarthy  skin,  the 
thin  shred  of  moustache  with  a  foreign  twist  at  the  waxed  ends. 
The  head  shot  back  and  the  body  glided  into  the  shadows.  And 
Culver  saw  a  girl  on  the  sidewalk  almost  opposite  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing. 

She  had  emerged  from  the  narrow  side  entrance  which  led 
to  the  upper  floors  of  the  old  building,  the  doorway  through 
which  men  had  carried  James  King  of  William  upstairs  to  die 
from  the  gambler  Cora's  bullet  many  years  before,  and  by  his 
death  to  kindle  the  flame  of  San  Francisco's  first  reform;  now 
painters  and  art  students  trod  those  stairs.  A  slender  girl  and, 
although  she  had  already  turned  her  back  to  Culver  going  up 
the  street,  he  felt  a  fierce  tug  at  his  heart,  for  she  was  dressed 
all  in  grey. 

He  was  telling  himself  that  he  must  be  mistaken,  remember- 
ing how  his  Girl  in  Grey  had  been  explicit  in  saying  she  would 
be  absent  from  the  city  until  the  next  evening,  when  he  recog- 
nized the  cockade  of  bright  feathers  on  the  rakish  hat — and — 
she  was  drawing  hearer  to  the  corner  gas  lamp  now —  he  saw 
the  sweep  of  blue  black  hair  beneath  that  little  hat  which  he 
had  come  to  know  so  well.  It  passed  through  his  mind  that  she 
had  often  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  paintings  and  a  love  of  pic- 
tures in  their  talks  at  Sanguinetti's.  That  would  account  for  her 
presence  at  this  place.  But  to  see  her  in  San  Francisco  when 
she  was  supposed,  by  her  own  statement,  to  be  elsewhere,  dis-  ■ 
turbed  him.  It  was,  however,  he  reminded  himself,  no  right  of 
his  to  question  her  comings  and  goings.  She  had  her  own  rea- 
sons for  changing  her  plans. 

SHE  had  reached  the  opposite  corner  by  this  time  leaving  the 
cross  street  between  her  and  the  old  grey  building  and  he 
forgot  this  small  disquietude.  For  the  lean  foreigner  in  the 
slouch  hat  had  left  his  hiding  place  in  the  deep  doorway.  There 
was  something  evil  in  his  walk,  a  flexing  of  the  knees  and  a 
litheness  in  the  slim  body,  which  needed  only  a  naked  knife  in 
his  hand  to  set  it  off,  as  he  started  up  the  cross  street  after 
the  girl,  keeping  always  to  the  wall  where  the  shade  was 
thickest. 

For  a  moment  Culver  was  on  the  point  of  overtaking  him, 
but  an  encounter  would  probably  bring  bystanders,  in  which 
event  he  would  have  to  make  explanations.     These  would  in- 
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The  hand   which  held  the  knife  was   turning   slowly.  .  .  .  it  gleamed   against   the   sky 
like   a   streak   of   silver   ....    The   man   in   the   slouch   hat    was    lying    in   a   huddle, 

sobbing  bitterly. 


evitably  involve  The  Girl  in  Grey.  And  he  was  reluctant,  even 
through  accident,  to  violate  her  incognito.  So  he  made  up  his 
mind,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  her  cavalier  tonight,  without 
disclosing  his  presence  to  her.  As  long  as  she  appeared  to 
need  him,  he  would  keep  her  in  sight. 

He  followed  the  man  in  the  slouch  hat,  a  half  a  block  behind. 
Now  and  again  he  saw  the  slight  grey  figure  of  the  girl  far 
ahead  of  him;  and  once  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  cockade 
of  feathers  in  her  hat  under  the  rays  of  a  gas  lamp  as  she 
turned  northward  in  Kearny  Street. 

"We'll  see  now  whether  he's  following  her  or  not,"  Culver 
assured  himself.  A  moment  later  the  man  slunk  round  the 
corner  after  her. 

A  group  of  rat  faced  race  track  touts  and  pallid  exquisites 
of  the  half  world  blocked  the  sidewalk  before  the  entrance  of  a 
saloon.  When  Culver  picked  up  the  trail  again  at  the  corner 
the  girl  was  almost  out  of  sight;  the  man  in  the  slouch  hat  was 
almost  a  block  away. 

A  trio  of  well  groomed,  wide  shouldered  detectives  swag- 
gered slowly  by  Culver  as  he  hurried  northward;  a  pallid  dope 
fiend  whined  for  alms  at  the  mouth  of  an  alley.  Pawnbrokers' 
shops  were  growing  numerous.  Two  negro  dance  hall  women 
on  their  way  to  work,  in  gaudy  silks  with  huge  golden  hoops  in 
their  ears,  flashed  their  white  teeth  at  him  when  he  went  by. 
It  seemed  strange  that  The  Girl  in  Grey  should  walk  through 
such  a  neighborhood. 

He  crossed  Pacific  Street  with  the  glare  of  the  Barbary  Const 
in  his  eyes  and  the  roar  of  the  dance  halls  all  around  him.  And 
he  would  have  turned  back  here,  certain  that  she  would  not 
have  passed  through  the  crowd  of  sailors  and  soft  handed  night 
birds  who  jammed  the  sidewalk,  if  he  had  not  caught  the  Hash 


of  the  little  feathered  cockade  far  ahead  of  him  on  the  steep 
slope  of  Telegraph  Hill.  The  man  in  the  slouch  hat  was  climb- 
ing the  cleated  sidewalk  half  a  block  behind  her. 

THEN  Culver  toiled  upward  past  doorways  filled  with  olive 
skinned  children  who  might  have  posed  for  Raphael  or 
Titian,  past  basement  flights  which  reeked  with  the  smell  of 
sour  red  wine,  and  tiny  grocery  stores  redolent  of  cheese  and 
garlic,  with  colored  prints  of  Garibaldi  in  the  windows.  On  up 
around  a  corner  into  a  street  where  grass  was  growing  between 
the  cobblestones,  and  dilapidated  little  shanties  took  the  place 
of  the  dirty  wooden  flat  houses.  Until  he  reached  the  summit 
of  the  tallest  hill  in  San  Francisco. 

Off  to  his  left  a  deserted  old  wooden  beer  hall,  built  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Rhine  castle,  looked  down  through  shattered  windows 
at  the  beacons  of  Alcatraz  and  Angel  Island  Hashing  over  the 
hidden  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the  remote  lights  of  the  three 
cities  on  the  eastern  shore.  A  nocturnal  goat  was  prowling 
among  the  rubbish  heaps  between  two  ramshackle  COtt 
near  by.  The  man  in  the  slouch  hat  was  vanishing  among  the 
shadows  which  obscured  the  depths  beyond  the  brow  of  the 
slope.  Culver  plunged  on  after  him.  down  narrow  runways  of 
cleated  planks  in  zigzag  paths,  past  the  last  board  shanty:  into 
the  clumps  of  ragged  brush  at  the  brink  of  the  sheer  cliff  which 
fell  away  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  Here,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  cluster  of  tall  bushes,  he  paused  with  a  strange  catch  at 
his  heart. 

The   murmur  of  a   woman's   voice   sounded    close   by.      Two 
figures  passed  before  his  eyes,  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  outlined 
against  the  sky,  bathed  in   the   reflection   of  the  city's  myriad 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Rearing  is  Believing  IF 
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"Siss-choo !  Siss- 
choo  -  choo  !  ' ' 
Arthur  R.  Fasig, 
NBC  Sound  En- 
gineer, is  starting' 
Radio  locomotive 
with  kettle  drum 
and  compressed 
air.  Left  shows 
airplane   sounds. 


To  Deceive  the  Ear  TVith 

Or  Burble  Vocally  Like 
Is  New  Kind 

By  Doty 

WILD  horses  stampeded  through  the  fifteenth  floor  of 
a  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City! 
"The  man  who  bit  the  dog"  has  nothing  on  the 
above  statement  as  a  news  item.  But  like  the  story 
of  the  man  and  the  dog  the  report  of  that  stampede  never 
reached  the  desk  of  any  city  editor,  even  though  the  stampede 
did  take  place. 

Of  course,  no  one  actually  saw  those  horses,  but  the  fact  that 
millions  of  wide  awake  witnesses  heard  them  trot,  gallop,  can- 
ter (or  whatever  it  is  wild  horses  do),  should  be  sufficient  proof 
that  the  unprecedented  occurrence  happened.  Oddly  enough 
the  event  was  not  unexpected.  Perhaps  I  should  qualify  that. 
The  stampede  was  no  more  unexpected  than  was  the  sight  of 
innumerable  rabbits,  doves,  bouquets  and  flags  being  hauled 
out  of  a  magician's  hat.  Thrilling  but  anticipated!  Great  days, 
those,  when  seeing  was  believing. 

Now  we  have  a  new  way  of  getting  a  thrill.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  theatre  to  get  an  eyefull  of  mystifying  magic  we  sit 
around  the  Radio  and  take  it  on  the  ear.  And  when  we  hear 
a  pistol  shot  carom  off  the  loudspeaker  we  are  quite  content 
to  believe  that,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  another  Indian  has 
bit  the  dust.  If  the  hand  can  fool  the  eye  the  sound  effects  pro- 
duced in  a  broadcasting  studio  certainly  can  play  tricks  on  the 
ear.  All  of  which  is  as  it  should  be.  If  the  micro- 
phone recorded  actualities  only  then  the  drama  of 
the  air  would  be  a  pitiable  thing;  as  uninteresting 
as  an  armless  magician.  (Maybe  I'm  wrong  about 
that  particular  chap  being  uninteresting,  but  if  his 
hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye,  sue  me!) 

But  to  get  back  to  those  wild  horses.  The  reason 
for  their  microphone  appearance  started  in  the  pro- 
ductive brain  of  a  writer  of  sketches  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  National  Broadcasting  company. 
The  location  of  the  story  this  author  was  preparing 
was  on  the  Western  plains.  The  development  of  the 
big  moment  in  this  drama,  for  an  Empire  Builders' 
program,  hinged  on  the  realism  of  a  stampede.    So, 


Hide  stretched  over  large 
frame  and  beaten  with 
softly  padded  drum  sticks 
sounds  like  thunder  and 
makes  you  hunt  for  ga- 
loshes and  rain  stick. 
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Sound  Effects  are  Right 


Imitation  of  Lion 's  Roar 

Sizzle  of  a  Frying  Egg 
of  Radio  Art 

Hobart 


without  a  moment's  hesitation,  into  the  script  went  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  stampede.  A  copy  of  the  script  was  sent  to  the 
engineer  of  sound  effects. 

ON  THE  top  floor  of  the  National  Broadcasting  company's 
home  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  little  room,  tucked  away  off  in 
one  corner.  This  hideaway,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the 
most  interesting  place  in  the  building.  It  has  all  the  resem- 
blance in  the  world  to  our  conception  of  Saint  Nick's  work- 
shop so  filled  it  is  with  strange  toys.  The  spritely  gentleman 
in  charge  wears  no  whiskers.  He  denies  any  relationship  to 
the  old  toymaker.  His  name  is  Arthur  R:  Fasig  and  he  carries 
rather  well  the  official  title  of  Engineer  of  Sound  Effects. 
This  room  of  his  could  be  mistaken  for  a  nursery  but  you  are 
quite  correct  in  assuming  that  these  toys  cannot  possibly  be 
the  playthings  of  anyone  blessed  (or  damned,  as  the  case  may 
be)  with  such  an  important  sounding  title.  The  toys  are  the 
tools  of  his  craft.  For  "Sound  Effect  Fasig,"  as  he  has  been 
dubbed  by  one  studio  wit,  is  a  master  craftsman. 

Mr.  Fasig  received  a  copy  of  the  script  which  called  for  the 
stampede.  The  program  was  scheduled  to  take  the  air  a  few 
nights  later.  It  was  up  to  him  to  get  busy.  He  scratched  his 
head  and  looked  about  the  little  workshop.  Nowhere  in  sight 
was  anything  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  hoof 
beats  of  that  many  horses.  His  stable  was  limited  to  a  pair  of 
cocoanut  shells.  These  were  used  to  imitate  shod  hoofs  clat- 
tering over  paved  streets.  The  combination  of  wild 
horses  and  the  turf  of  Western  plains  was  something 
else  again.  But  the  ingenuity  of  Sound  Effect  Fasig 
saved  the  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  broadcast  ten  men  were  on 
their  knees  before  the  microphone.  Twenty  hands 
held  twenty  objects  never  before  seen  in  a  studio. 
At  a  given  signal  these  twenty  objects  started  beat- 
ing a  galloping  tattoo  on  the  thick  carpet.  The 
microphone,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  colorful  dialog 
preceding  this  event,  picked  up  and  recorded  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  a  stampede  of  wild  horses. 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


Harry  Swan,  sound  expert  in 
CBS  laboratories,  dopes  out  his 
new  thingamajigs  for  sound  ef- 
fects on  paper — a  few  of  his 
trinkets  that  fool  your  ears. 


Bang 


"Pop! 

When  there's  shooting 
to  be  done  Mr.  Fasig 
takes  a  couple  of  pad- 
dles and  lays  into  a 
couple  of  specially 
stuffed  pads.  That 
"Yerp-yerp"  of  the  Cli- 
quot  Eskimo  dogs 
conies  by  pulling  their 
"tails"  as  at  right. 
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LYDIA  DOZIER,  coloratura  soprano  with  the 
Cincinnati  civic  opera,  is  also  frequently  heard 
over  WLW.    To  hear  her  is  to  be  charmed;  to  both 
see  and  hear  her  is  to  be  captured  and  carried  away 
a  willing    slave.       We   wonder,   Lydia,    how   you 
escaped  these  poges  so  long! 
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MAURINE  McCULLEY  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries in  the  eight  episode  serial  just  drawing 
to  a  close  at  KFWB,  Hollywood.    "Oh,  look  u-luit 
I  (iot!"  exclaimed  the  photog,  sneaking  up  behind. 
And,  womanlike,  Maurine  l(>oked.     Another  mys- 
tery solved! 
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FIRGINIA  GARDINER,  who  became  a  Radio 
dramatic  headliner  over  the  NBC  circuit  within 
six  weeks  after  her  debut.   You  hear  her  of  a  Mon- 
day night  with  the  Empire  Builders,  another  Fair 
of  the  Air. 
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JEANNE  DUNN  has  decided  to  take  off  her 
coat  and  go  to  work.     She'll  croon  a  little  at 
KFI,  Los  Angeles;  a  lot  of  distant  fans  will  perk 

up  and  be  happy;  then  she'll  put  on  thai  California 

coal   again   and  call   it  a   day.      .  Irduous   is   the  day 

of  a  hlues  singer! 
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~\TAUGHN  DE  LEATH,  known  everywhere  as 
V  the  Original  Radio)Girl.  There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  she  was  the  first  professional 
singer  to  be  heard  over  the  air.  She  is  today  one  of 
the  most  popular  soloists  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting company. 


SI 


J?  LEAN  OR    MASQVELET    has    a    habit    of 

■L-J  snuggling  /</>  to  a  microphone  and  pouring  soft 
sweet  blue  notes  on  the  air  in  a  way  to  make  the 
Voice  of  Labor  sound  like  a  hymn   of  ioy.      I 

hear  Iter  frequently  from  the  Chicago  reiteration  of 
Labor  station,  WCFL. 


Cugat  Depicts 


(u£aT 


Errant  pupils  who 
don't  attend  to 
their  lessons  seem 
already  to  have 
left  the  mark  of 
worry  on  the  brow 
of  W.  John  Coop- 
er, U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Educa- 
tion. 


With  the  School  of  the  Air 
added  to  his  troubles,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur's long  face  appears  preter- 
naturally  grave  to  Cugat. 
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DID  BARRIE  FIND 
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Lets  Friends  Wait 


rf 


Obtains  Qlimpse  of 
Private    Treasure 


of  Peter  Pan  Keeps  His 


ecides  to  Qive 
to  the  World 


By  William  C.  Lengel 

Associate  Editor  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 


IT  WAS  a  late  winter's  day  in  London. 
The  rain  seemed  colder  than  sleet 
seems  in  Chicago  and  came  beating 
down  with  a  driving  insistence. 

Yet  as  I  walked  the  two  blocks  from  the 
Strand  to  Adelphi  Terrace  I  was  conscious 
of  neither  rain  nor  wind  nor  fog.  For  I  was 
on  my  way  to  see  James  M.  Barrie.  To  see 
and  talk  with  the  man  who  shared  his 
dreams  with  the  world  when  he  wrote  Peter 
Pan,  Sentimental  Tommy,  Mary  Rose,  The 
Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals. 

There  were  so  many  stories  about  him, 
stories  that  had  become  legends,  myths,  al- 
most. He  was  shy  and  retiring,  resented  in- 
trusion, visitors  were  far  from  welcome. 
Even  American  editors. 

And  I  was  an  intruding,  intrusive  Araer- 
;  ican.  An  American  editor  come  to  annoy 
him,  no  doubt.  My  first  letter  asking  to 
see  him  was  either  unanswered  or  answered 
with  polite  evasiveness  by  his  titled  lady 
secretary.  After  a  reasonable  delay,  I  wrote 
again  saying  that  surely  he  would  not  per- 
mit a  pilgrim  from  America  to  go  his  way 
without  seeing  the  British  writer  best-loved 
in  America. 

Now  I  was  to  see  him.  At  three  o'clock. 
It  lacked  a  few  minutes  of  that  hour.  Here 
was  the  Savage  Club  in  front  of  me,  a  club 

that  for  its  good  fellowship  is  unequaled.    I  would  stop  here  for 
a  moment,  have  a  whisky  and  soda  to  bolster  my  courage. 

I  stood  at  the  tiny  bar,  without  removing  my. overcoat.  Not 
only  was  my  engagement  with  Sir  James  only  a  few  moments 
away,  but  at  three  o'clock  the  bar  would  close,  close  for  two 
hours. 

"What's  your  hurry?"  asked  a  brother  Savage. 

"I'm  due  at  Barrie's  at  three  o'clock,"   I  answered. 

Whereupon  there  was  much  hearty  British  laughter. 

"He's  going  to  see  Barrie,"  said  one  fine  fellow. 

"Well,  we'll  just  order  him  a  drink  before  the  bar  closes 
and  keep  it  waiting  for  him,"  said  another  equally  fine  fellow. 

I  suppose  I  looked  somewhat  puzzled. 

"You'll  be  back  here  in  ten  minutes,"  I  was  told.  "Sir  James 
will  ask  you  how  you  are  and  you  will  ask  after  his  health. 
Then  the  two  of  you  will  sit — or  stand — looking  at  each  other, 
he  being  a  shy  Scotsman  and  you  being  a  shy  sort  of  egg 
for  an  American,  neither  of  you  having  anything  to  say,  you 
will  do  the  only  thing  left  for  a  gentleman  to  do,  you  will  bid 
Sir  James  adieu,  and  we  will  be  here  waiting  to  welcome  your 
return,  with  a  good  sound  drink  to  revive  you." 

Well,  I  consoled  myself,  I  will  at  least  have  seen  Barrie. 
That  will  be  a  memory  to  carry  back  to  America. 

n^HE  lower  portion  of  the  building  in  which  Sir  James  has 
J-  his  flat  is  occupied  by  a  warehouse.  Across  the  street,  in 
an  equally  unpretentious  structure,  lived  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Shaw  with  his  quizzical,  jesting  air,  getting  as  much  kick  from 


pulling  a  British  wise-crack  as  he  would  from  a  royalty  state- 
ment. I  had  had  that  experience;  however,  that's  another  visit 
and  another  story.  But  at  that  time,  those  two  seemingly  dis- 
similar men,  yet  so  similar  because  they  express  the  same  ideas 
in  vastly  different  ways,  could  have  looked  from  their  respec- 
tive windows  and  passed  the  time  of  day. 

Through  a  doorway  that  looked  almost  disreputable,  up  a 
staircase  built  in  a  cold  dismal  well;  into  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort of  living  quarters  that  seemed  all  windows. 

"Sir  James  will  be  in  in  just  a  moment,"  said  the_  maid.  I 
went  over  to  the  front  windows.  There  was  the  misty  mag- 
nificence of  the  Thames;  the  solemn  dignity  and  beauty  of. 
Waterloo  bridge.  In  the  distance,  across  the  river,  the  new 
London  County  Hall,  on  this  side  the  rear  of  Whitehouse 
Court  in  which  lived  H.  G.  Wells,  Countess  Russell,  better 
known  as  "Elizabeth,"  and  beyond  that  the  noble  Parliament 
buildings  themselves.  All  through  that  gray,  sometimes  golden 
haze,  a  view  and  a  vision  that  only  a  myopic  Turner  could 
paint  for  you  and  which  no  mere  descriptive  words  could  make 
you  see  or  feel. 

I  saw  it — that  picture — and  I  felt  it,  that  breath-taking  spell 
of  London,  so  keenly  that  when  I  heard  myself  greeted  by  a 
soft,  rather  high-pitched  voice,  I  could  only  find  tongue  to 
murmur  something  about  the  "wonderful  view." 

Barrie  shook  hands,  cordially  enough,  but  as  if  he  were  just 
as  glad  to  have  it  over  with.  Many  writing  men  dislike  shaking 
hands.  Theodore  Dreiser  avoids  it  when  he  can  and  neither 
Wells  nor  Arnold  Bennett  makes  it  a  ceremony. 
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an  ESCAPE  from  LIFE? 


And  this  little  man  sitting  there  looking  like  a  bird,  at  ease  yet  alert;  at  ease  yet  poised  as  if  for  flight. 


Now  I  said  something  about  my  enjoyment  of  his  work,  of 
all  America's  enjoyment  of  it  and  how  happy  I  was  to  meet 
the  author  of  Peter  Pan. 

He  appreciated  that,  he  said.  And  then  there  was  a  pause 
A  long  awkward  pause.  Were  the  fellows  at  the  club  right? 
Would  this  be  the  end?  Suddenly  I  longed  for  that  waiting 
whisky  and  soda. 

Then  Barrie  said,  "Would  you  like  tea?"  And  do  you  prefer 
India  or  China?" 

WE  SAT  down  before  a  calm  fire  in  the  grate.  (Why  is  it, 
I  wondered,  that  English  grate  fires  burn  so  calmly,  so 
evenly?)  This  spacious,  gracious  room,  so  unobtrusively  fur- 
nished, you  were  unconscious  of  furnishing,  only  of  a  sense 
of  comfort.  And  through  a  wide  doorway  another  spacious 
room,  and  at  the  far  end  of  that  room  a  grand  piano,  a  vase 
of  yellow  jonquils.    .    .    . 

And  this  little  man,  sitting  there  utterly  relaxed,  yet  looking 
like  a  bird,  at  ease,  yet  alert!  at  rest,  yet  poised  as  if  for 
flight  Something  in  the  set  of  that  head,  sunk  a  bit  between 
the  shoulders — yes,  like  a  bird.  The  eyes,  tired,  yet  ready  to 
snap  with  fire.  Self-possessed,  yet  defensive.  So  thoroughly 
assured  of  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  of  his  impor- 
tance in  the  world  of  letters.  And  yet  so  modest,  so  self- 
depreciating. 

What  did   I  have  to  say   that   would   be  of  interest  to  him? 


This  wise  little  owl-like  Scot  who  had  turned  the  cruelty  that 
tore  his  soul,  into  phantasy  for  your  delectation — and  mine. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  seemed  we  were  talking.  We  were  both 
talking.  About  books,  about  people,  about  plays,  about  the 
movies.  I  had  lost  the  fear  that  what  I  might  say  could  be 
of  no  importance  or  interest  to  him.  I  talked  excitedly  I 
know,  as  is  my  wont,  or  my  fault,  when  I  become  intense. 

Why,  this  man  was  not  shy.  Or  had  I  by  chance  come 
upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  felt  the  need  of  human  companion- 
ship; when  he  simply  had  to  talk  to  someone? 

He  liked  the  movies,  and  went  often — the  Tivoli  Theatre  in 
the  Strand  was  just  around  the  corner.  1  seldom  go  to  the 
movies.  1  was  impatient  with  their  shortcomings;  he  saw  the 
vision  of  their  possibilities. 

Had  he  ever  seen  Maude  Adams  as  Peter  Pan?  No,  he  never 
had,  but  they  had  carried  on  a  correspondence,  and  unless  my 
memory  is  at  fault,  he  said  Miss  Adams  had  planned  to  come  to 
London  that  summer.    And  he  would  see  her  then. 

BUT  THE  thing  that  interested  me  most  and  which  I  knew 
would    interest    all    of    America,    was    what,    if    anything. 
Barrie  had  written  or  might  be  working  on. 

Nothing,  he  assured   me,   absolutely   nothing.      Then   he   re- 
canted that  statement.    He  had  written  nothing  he  felt  was  any 
good.  The  war  had  done  something  to  him.    The  war  had  done 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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So  Peter  Rabbit 
himself  turned  the 
page  while  Aunt 
Sally  (Mrs.  Pasco 
Powell)  read  an- 
other garden  ad- 
v«e  n  t  u  r  e  to  the 
children  of  WBT, 
Charlotte,    N.   C. 


"Smile  as  you 
plunk,"  advised 
lovely  Anita  Page, 
as  she  borrowed  a 
guitar  from  one  of 
the  Biltmore  Trio 
during  the  Voices 
from  Filmland  pro- 
gram  over  CBS. 


"Heck,  this  peanut  cap  and  bow 
tie  make  me  look  like  a  baby — 
but  it's  character,  you  know," 
explained  old  Don  Hughes,  12, 
now  doing  drlama  parts  at  W ABC 
over  the  CBS.  "Now,  back  in 
1925,  when  I  was  with  Channing 
Pollock's,  The  Enemy,  or  even 
when  I  was  with  Leonore  Ulric 

in  Mima — " 
"All  set  for  Arabesque!"  called 
the  director,  and  old  Don  shuf- 
fled out  with  a  hop-skip. 


Having  a  studio 
a  mile  high  above 
sea  level  isn't 
enough  for  KOA, 
Denver.  They 
must  have  their 
flying  studios  and 
here's  one  about 
to  sail  aloft  for 
a  program. 


Queen  Joy  and  her 
court  of  Imperial  Joy- 
casters  appear  about 
to  do  something  im- 
portant here  as  we  see 
the  director  maintain- 
ing that  solemn  hush 
'which  precedes  the 
nod  from  the  oper- 
ator's window  that 
"you're   on." 


vV, 


What  makes  the  Indian 
wild?  What  makes  any- 
body wild  ?  Lookit  what 
he's  got!  Sometimes 
Phillip  Arkansas  (above), 
full  blooded  Ute,  comes 
down  from  the  Cherokee 
mountain  reservation  to 
give  the  paleface  broth- 
ers blue  medicine  from 
his  sax  at  WWNC. 


Frank  Black,  di- 
rector and  ac- 
companist of  the 
Sieberling  Sing- 
ers, is  still  won- 
dering why  Elliot 
Shaw,  L  ew  i  s 
James  and  Wil- 
fred Glenn  (seat- 
ed) are  smiling  at 
James  Melton, 
tenor. 


Now  comes  the  Big 
Moment  in  the  Farm 
Fiddlers'  hour  at 
WCFL,  Chicago, 
when  Mary  Lynch 
whirls  around  from 
her  song  at  the  mike 
and  launches  into 
her  sole  music — 
tippity-tap-tap ! 


Wonder  who  gets  the 
spanking  at  VVFBL, 
Syracuse?  But  why 
bring  that  up  when 
everybody  seems  so 
happy  and  anxious 
for  a  slice  of  that 
birthday  cake  dainty 
Miss  Piazza  baked 
with  'ier  own  hands  ! 
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Every  Tuesday  night  if 
you  happen  to  be  listening 
in  at  10:30,  EST,  over  the 
CBS,  you  will  get  a  bit  of 
old  Russia  from  this  quar- 
tet. They  began  singing 
together  in  Moscow  be- 
fore the  Red  regime. 


Dirty  work  at  the  cross 
roads  and  you  can  de- 
pend on  Josh  and  Si  to 
ferret  out  all  the  skull- 
duggery goin's-on.  Lis- 
ten to  'em  over  WTIC, 
Hartford.  (Ed  Dun- 
ham as  Josh  and  Ben- 
nett  Kilpack,   Si.) 


Believe  it  or  not 
Bill  Cope  was  a  seri- 
ous long-faced  Eng- 
lishman until  he 
discovered  an  old 
broken-down  banjo 
one  day.  Now  see 
him!  He's  at  WSM, 
Nashville. 


Maybe  you  think  this  isn't 
broadcasting  but  Leo  O'Neil 
sure  knows  how  to  make 
his  shoes  click  during  the 
WLW  Billikin  Trouper  pro- 
gram. 


ll^i«M  f't)>tt<  (t*-'kt'*ti 


Ups  and  downs  in  the 
WEEI,  Boston,  studio 
when  Announcer  Carlton 
Dickerman  takes  a  hard 
bottom  chair  to  introduce 
Gordon  Graham  and  other 
long  leggers. 


When  Don  Warner's  or- 
chestra plays  Weary  River 
at  KFWB,  Hollywood,  the 
gentleman  with  the  over- 
sized horn  plays  the  Weary 
part  in  the  above   fashion. 


"Howdy  folks.  We  jest 
got  in  from  WIBW,  To- 
peka.  Most  ever'body 
knows  us  there  as  Hiram 
and  Henry.  We're  goin'  to 
sing  and  josh  awhile  now 
at  WLS  before  we  mosey 
on." 


Jack  Soan- 
es,  English 
actor,  as 
Scrooge 
over 
WABC. 


^ 


V 
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"Sh-h-hh,  dear  read- 
er, betcha  can't 
guess  who  we  are ! 
Yep!  We're  Polly 
and  Anna  of  the 
WLW    Glad    Club— 

and and — did     you 

know Sh-hhh ?" 


"Tut!  Tut!  II  n'y 
a  pas  de  quoi  !" 
says  Mme.  Suz- 
anne Classon 
when  one  of  these 
hard  working 
NBC  announcers 
pulls  a  boner 
while  studying 
French  for  the 
correct  pronunci- 
ation. 
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THEY  WANTED  TO  MARRY 

So  He  Made 

<^£>ew  o£aws  for  (9ld 

By  Rupert  Hughes 

Illustrations  by  Dudley  Gloyne  Summers 


IT 7 HEN  RUPERT  HUGHES  delves  into  history 
f  V  he  invariably  brings  up  something  to  make  us 
all  gasp.  He  cleaves  away  mossy  traditions  and 
shows  us  visible  human  beings.  And  here  is  a  tale 
of  "The  Great  Migration'"  the  insane  rush  for  gold 
across  the  American  continent  in  '49.  It  is  a  close- 
up  of  the  moral  musings  of  a  lonely  woman  in  a 
covered  wagon  that  followed  a  grisly  trail,  and  the 
behavior  of  a  chivalrous  doctor  who  dared  to  love 
when  the  Old  Laws  said  he  shouldn't. 


SHE  was  so  far  from  being  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son  that  she  was  the  tenth  daughter  of  a  twentieth  child. 
So  Alice  Gammell  had  no  right  to  expect  good  luck 
exclusively.  She  used  to  think  that  she  was  the  victim 
of  bad  luck  exclusively. 

She  thought  so  especially  .when  she  had  to  sit  on  her  shabby 
porch  in  Pike  County,  Illinois,  and  hear  Mother  Sarah  Cheev- 
ers  tell  for  the  hundredth  time  of  her  birthplace  on  a  thirty- 
thousand  acre  farm  in  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the 
famous  family  reunion  there  on  a  balmy  Christmas  day  in  1817. 

As  if  she  had  never  met  her  daughter  before,  Sarah  would 
repeat  the  same  old  tune  with  ever-fresh  enthusiasm. 

"Lordy,  Lordy,  how  time  does  fly!  Here  it  is  1848  and  me 
settin'  here  in  Illinoise  when  I  had  ought  to  'a'  stayed  in  Ken- 
tucky with  my  folks.  Here  I  am  a  widder  for  the  second  time 
and  only  ten  children  to  show  for  my  life,  and  my  paw  at  my 
age  was  the  father  of  twenty. 

"Folks  had  right  smart  families  in  the  good  old  days.  You'd 
ought  to  been  with  me  that  Christmas  when  we  all  got  together 
in  paw's  home.  A  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  us  set  down  at 
once  in  the  dinin'  room — eighty  foot  long  it  was.  And  ever' 
last  one  of  us  came  from  paw. 

"Me — I  was  the  youngest  of  his  own  children,  the  twentieth, 
but  they  was  only  ten  of  his  children  that  could  get  there  that 
day:  some  was  dead  and  some  had  moved  off  into  the  wilder- 
ness or  went  East.  Anyways,  there  at  the  head  of  the  table  set 
paw,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  set  maw — she  was  his  second  wife, 
but  she  give  him  ten  children  just  like  his  first  wife  done. 
And — well,  between  paw  and  maw  on  both  sides  the  table  they 
was  three  great,  great  grandchildren,  and  ninety  grandchildren, 
and  ten  own  children.  And  that  makes  a  hundred  twenty-four 
or  I  miss  my  count. 

<  I T    ORDY,  Lordy,  the  vittles  we  et  and  the  cider  and  B'urbon 
-L-J  we   drank!    We   had    so   many   slaves   waitin'   on   us   it 
looked  like  it  was  going  to  rain.    Thirty-thousand  acres  there 
was  in  paw's  farm. 

"And  I  could  have  lived  there  in  peace  and  comfort,  but  I 
had  to  go  and  marry  a  restless  man  and  he  drug  me  off  to 
Illinoise.  And  he  didn't  do  so  good  as  he  allowed  he  would, 
and  our  children  turned  out  such  a  shiftless  lot  that  when  he 
died  I  had  to  marry  your  paw,  and  he  was  worse  yet.  And  now 
you  had  to  go  and  marry  a  steamboat  pilot.  And  the  best  T 
can  say  about  him  is  that  he  ain't  home  much." 


Alice  sighed.  After  all  it  was  a  poor  and  shabby  lot  she  had 
drawn.  Her  ancestors  had  been  lords  of  a  great  domain  and 
here  she  was  stranded  on  a  sandbar  of  fate,  with  a  husband 
whose  chief  virtue  lay  in  his  long  absences. 

The  porch  faced  west  and  she  could  look  across  the  Missis- 
sippi into  Missouri.  Her  soul  had  a  westward  urge.  There 
were  vast  free  lands  beyond  and  she  longed  for  elbow-room, 
for  any  escape  from  the  torpor  of  her  existence. 

What  was  her  life  but  an  unmerited  sentence  to  an  indefinite 
term  in  jail?  The  very  picket  fence  in  front  of  her  village 
cottage  stood  for  the  bars  that  pent  her  up.  Yet  all  she  had  to 
do  was  arise  and  leave,  but  whither  and  for  what? 

And  then  the  gleaming  word  Gold!  came  floating  back  from 
beyond  the  mountains.  There  was  gold  in  California!  It  rang 
like  a  bugle  of  reveille.  It  set  the  whole  nation  in  motion, 
waking  thousands  on  thousands  of  sleepers  from  stupor  to  the 
frenzy  of  a  crusade. 

Gold!  Gold  in  California!  Tantara  ta  ta!  Tantara  ta  ta! 
Gold!  Get  up  and  go!  Go  get  your  gold!  There's  gold  in 
California!    In  California!    There's  Gold!    Go — go— go — Gold! 

When  Tom  Gammell  came  home  now  from  his  work  on  the 
freight  boat,  he  found  no  longer  the  listless  woman  who  had 
yawned  as  he  told  of  snags  encountered,  and  cargoes  delivered, 
and  of  races  with  rival  steamers.  He  found  a  woman  who 
teased  him  with  the  dream  of  gold,  a  siren  who  sang  to  him 
of  wealth  and  palaces  and  freedom. 

"You're  stuck  in  the  backwash  here,  Tom,"  she  pleaded. 
"We're  in  an  eddy:  we  just  go  round  and  round  and  round  and 
round.  You  stand  up  in  a  little  cabin  all  day,  and  turn  a  wheel 
and  ring  a  bell  for  the  engineer,  and  I  sit  here  and  rock  back 
and  forth  in  a  rockin'-chair.  All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  walk  over 
and  pick  up  the  gold  that's  waitin'  for  us." 

"Right  smart  of  a  walk,"  said  Tom.  "A  couple  o'  thousand 
miles  is  all." 

"Well,  we  can  ride,  can't  we?  We  can  buy  a  prairie  schooner 
and  you  can  pilot  that." 

HE  ALWAYS  mocked  her  to  her  face  but  her  words  haunted 
him;  and  while  he  studied  the  swirling,  dimpling  currents 
of  the  Mississippi  he  dreamed  of  the  California  rivers  where 
one  had  only  to  dip  in  a  pan  and  rock  it  gently  and  gather  the 
golden  sediment;  a  land  where  one  stumbled  over  ledges  of 
yellow  wealth,  and  threw  nuggets  at  jack  rabbits. 

Other  pilots  were  deserting  the  packets  and  dashing  West. 
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It  was  hard  to  find  a  first  or  second  mate  to  curse  the  roust- 
abouts.   Everybody  was  on  the  run  to  California. 

At  last,  with  the  worst  possible  grace,  Tom  growled  to  Alice: 

"Oh,  all  right.  I'll  take  a  look  at  Californy  just  to  get  shut 
of  your  everlastin'  gabble." 

By  the  time  he  was  ready,  everybody  in  the  village  seemed 
to  be  ready.  Tom's  two  brothers,  Jim  and  Jake,  and  Alice's 
half  brothers,  Esek  and  Eleazar,  and  her  second  cousin  Sarah 
Cheevers,  and  her  husband  who  was  blind  and  had  never  seen 
half  of  his  four  children,  and  Mrs.  Cheevers'  crippled  mother, 
and  her  stepson  Bill  Broshears  and  his  epileptic  daughter 
Molly — all  made  up  one  train. 

They  crossed  the  river  in  the  boat  that  Tom  had  lately  piloted 
and  Tom,  from  below  looked  down  on  his  successor  in  the 
deck  house  above: 

"Poor  Nat,"  he  laughed.  "He  ain't  got  enough  git-up-and- 
git  in  him  to  brush  the  smoke  out  of  his  eyes.  1  bet  when  we 
come  back  rich  we'll  find  him  up  there  just  spinnin'  the  old 
wheel  round  and  round  and  jinglin'  the  old  bell  to  the  injine 
room." 

He  shouted  back  as  he  drove  his  wagon  across  the  gang- 
plank : 

"So  long,  Nat.  When  I  come  home  I'll  bring  ye  a  solid 
gold  hat." 

But  he  did  not  keep  his  promise.  Tom  rarely  kept  his 
promises. 

Across  the  first  miles  in  Missouri  they  flew  as  briskly  as  the 
March  wind.  But  there  were  so  many  miles.  They  had 
expected  to  be  rich  and  at  ease  in  less  time  than  it  seemed  to 
take  them  to  traverse  this  one  state.  And  they  were  then  onlj 
at  the  jump-off. 


He  shouted  back  as  he  drove 
his  wagon  across  the  gang 
plank:  "So  long,  Nat;  when  I 
come  back  home  I'll  bring  ye  a 
solid    gold    hat." 


At  St.  Jo  they  crossed  the  shallow  brown  Missouri  river  and 
took  up  the  drudgery  of  the  Kansan  and  Nebraskan  plains. 
The  trail  was  already  so  populous  with  wagons  that  they  were 
trapped  in  an  endless  funeral  procession.  They  might  not  have 
complained  so  harshly  of  the  monotony  of  dreary  reality  i: 
they  had  foreseen  the  grisly  horrors  preparing  for  them. 

THEY  were  making  history,  making  nations,  and  earning 
immortal  if  anonymous  honor  as  pioneers  in  the  epic  of  the 
Great  Migration.  They  were  riding  the  crest  of  that  human 
tidal  wave,  but  they  could  not  watch  themselves  from  the 
heights  of  the  sky  or  from  the  all-softening,  all-enchanting 
distance  of  posterity.  They  knew  only  the  churning,  the  tur- 
moil, the  dirt,  the  confusion.  What  historians  marvel  at  as  the 
astounding  speed  of  their  conquest  was  to  them  the  despondent 
trudge  of  starving  snails. 

The  name  then  for  the  ocean  oi  prairie  between  Missouri 
and  the  Rocky  .Mountain-  was  "the  Great  American  Desert." 
Ridiculous  as  it  sounds  to  their  descendants  it  was  no  mis- 
nomer to  those  footsore,  heartsore  pilgrims.    Distance  wa 

them  a  treadmill  that  fell  away  back  of  them  only  to  appear 
again  before  them  forever  and  ever.  The  grasshoppers  and  the 
buffaloes  were  swarms  of  equal  peril.  The  quicksands  and  the 
rattlesnakes,  th<  bogs  and  the  sun-scorched  fields,  the  inter- 
minable levels  and  the  recurrent  streams  that  must  be  crossed 
again  and  again  seemed  to  lie  placed  there  for  their  annoyance 

\head  was  Uncertainty;  about  them  cark  and  care:  behind 
them  (inly  was  there  anything  comfortable.  And  many  oi  them 
had  not  even  that  solace  oi  homesickness,  for  they  were  fleeing 
from  the  law  or  from  poverty,  from  discontent  or  from 
unhappy  love. 

For  women  like  Alice  it  was  especial  wretchedness.    T 


were  still  tormented  by  old- 
fashioned  customs  of  delicacy, 
of  modesty,  of  cleanliness  and 
coquetry.  But  on  the  long, 
thronged  road  there  was  no  pri- 
vacy, no  ceremony,  nothing 
that  would  once  have  been  con- 
sidered the  absolute  minimum 
of  decency. 

Ladies  formerly  accounted 
dainty  and  exquisite,  now 
floundered,  limped  and  sweated 
in     the     same     dirty     tattered 

clothes  week  after  week,  without  change,  without  bath,  without 
perfume.  They  slept  in  the  stable  yard  of  innumerable  buffalo 
or  in  a  filthy  wagonbed.  When  they  were  racked  with  the 
jouncing  of  the  springless  wheels  on  the  abominable  roads, 
they  could  climb  down  and  hobble  in  the  dust  among  the 
weeds,  the  stifling  gnats  and  locusts,  the  gliding  snakes  and 
the  scattered  garbage  of  the  host  that  had  preceded  them. 

There  are  no  pages  in  the  books  of  the  saints  and  the  martyrs 
to  tell  of  the  torments  endured  from  sore  feet,  tight  or  broken 
shoes,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  and  chilblains.  But  the  pangs 
of  disprized  love  are  no  harder  to  accept  and  Alice  would  have 
given  her  right  arm  for  the  bliss  of  sitting  on  her  despised 
front  porch  in  the  lost  paradise  of  her  rocking-chair.  In  this 
fenceless  welter  of  space  even  the  old  pickets  that  she  had 
called  her  prison  bars  would  have  looked  beautiful.  When  she 
caught  cold,  she  could  cough  till  her  cough  stopped  of  exhaus- 
tion. When  she  and  her  companions  were  bruised,  or  suffered 
broken  bones  or  strained  tendons,  or  the  various  disgusts  of 
indigestion,  and  the  derangements  of  all  the  functions  that 
society  so  cunningly  provides  for  with  so  many  polite  disguises 
— then  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  could  make  the  best  of  it. 
They  could  no  longer  draw  down  the  bedroom  curtains  and 
send  for  the  doctor  and  his  prescriptions.  There  were  no  bed- 
rooms, no  curtains,  no  doctors  and  no  drug  stores. 

BT.TND  Mr.  Cheevers  could  never  become  familiar  with  his 
environment,  since  it  changed  incessantly.    He  had  to  be 
cared   for  like  a  child.    Mrs.   Cheevers'  crippled  mother,   Mrs. 


.  .  .  She  bailed  him  and 
asked  if  he  were  a  doctor. 
He  swept  off  his  hat  and 
said  :  "A  poor  one,  madam, 
hut  such  as  I  am  I'm  at 
your  service." 


Broshears,  brought  along  her  sciatica  like  a  rat  caged  in  her 
hip.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  moaned  about  its  gnawing,  and  in 
the  daytime  her  whimpers  of  pain  were  as  regular  as  the 
unending  creaking  of  the  ungreased  wheels.  To  vary  this  music 
came  occasionally  the  uncanny  noises  of  Molly  Broshears  hav- 
ing one  of  her  fits. 

Whatever  happened  they  must  go  on  and  on  and  on.  The 
alternative  was  to  keel  over  by  the  wayside  and  die  there  of 
starvation  or  dysentery  or  of  chill,  and  let  the  coyotes,  the 
wolves  and  the  buzzards  serve  as  the  undertakers. 

The  crusade  was  for  gold.  The  first  one  over  the  mountains 
with  the  most  supplies  would  soonest  know  the  ease  they 
denied  to  their  companions  as  they  denied  it  to  themselves. 

So  they  fled  with  the  look  and  the  mood  of  refugees  from 
plague  rather  than  of  seekers  after  hidden  treasure.  And  then 
came  a  plague,  and  it  followed  them,  overtook  them,  walked 
among  them. 

A  new  word  drove  out  the  bugleword  that  had  mustered  this 
vast  host.  They  forgot  to  talk  of  Gold  ahead.  They  talked  of 
Cholera  alongside.  They  thought  no  more  of  wealth.  Just  to 
live  would  be  enough — just  to  escape!  Better  any  hardships 
from  without,  than  that  sudden  uneasiness  within,  that  turning 
to  water  and  blood  and  poison;  that  filthy  death  in  which  one 
was  more  loathsome  to  oneself  than  to  the  recoiling  witnesses. 

And  now  a  change  came  over  the  aspect  of  the  endless 
roadside.  Hitherto  it  had  been  decorated  like  a  garden  walk 
with  an  endless  burlesque  border  of  rubbish  from  thousands 
of    wagons;    splintered    wheels,    rusty    tires,    snapped    wagon 


tongues,  yokes,  broken  stoves,  kettles,  pans,  skillets,  flour- 
barrels,  hats,  shoes,  boots,  corsets,  bonnets,  carcasses  of  horses, 
oxen,  mules,  bison,  or  their  bones.  It  had  been  a  familiar  sight 
to  see  families  or  groups  turned  aside  to  mend  a  fractured  axle, 
to  sweat  on  a  loose  tire,  to  revive  a  sick  beast  of  burden,  to 
unharness  a  dead  ox  and  put  a  cow  or  a  horse  in  its  place;  to 
cook  a  meal  or  dress  a  wound,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

But  soon  after  they  passed  Fort  Kearney  the  roadside  was 
edged  with  scenes  that  tried  the  hardened  hearts  of  the  harshest 
wayfarers.  Cold  slashing  rains  whipped  their  faces  as  they 
drove,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  drive  on  while  some  miserable 
woman,  or  man,  or  child  staggered  drunkenly  into  the  dripping 
weeds  and  fell  writhing.  It  was  dangerous,  however,  to  go 
to  the  rescue.  It  imperilled  not  only  one's  own  life  but  the  life 
of  one's  family.  Samaritanism  here  took  on  the  look  of  a 
supreme  selfishness. 

Alice  had  a  gentle  soul.  When  she  saw  a  young  mother 
toppling  out  into  the  prairie  with  a  besotted  doggedness,  drunk 
with  pain,  Alice  cried  out: 

"Stop  the  horses,  Tom,  and  let  me  down.  I  can't  let  her  die 
like  that." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do.  you  fool?  Go  out  and  fetch  the 
cholery  back,  so's  all  of  us  ketch  it?  Well,  not  so's  you  could 
notice,  you  won't!" 

WHEN  Tom  Gamin  ell  was  afraid  he  tried,  as  the  rest  of  us 
do,  to  hide  his  fear  under  a  pretense  of  wrath.    Alice  knew 
him  as  only  wives  know  men,  and  she  laughed: 
"What  are  you  afraid  of.  Tom?    You're  white  as  a  clean  sheet." 
This   filled   him   with   a   rage  of   shame  and   when   she   made 


ready  to  drop  off  anyway,  he  seized 
her  wrist  in  a  grip  that  left  it  black 
and  blue.  And  he  raised  his  fist 
above  her  to  strike.  But  he  had  the 
lines  in  that  hand,  and  the  gesture 
frightened  the  horses.  They  bolted 
from  the  muddy  road  and  before  he 
could  bring  them  down  to  a  trot 
and  turn  them  again  to  the  highway, 
the  sick  woman  was  far  behind. 

But  Alice  had  not  forgotten  the 
threat  c.  the  blow  and  she  said: 

"Who  do  you  think  you're  shak- 
ing your  fist  at,  Tom  Gam m ell? 
You're  not  on  a  packet  boat  and  I'm 
no  darky  deck  hand.  You  lay  your 
fist  to  me  just  once,  and  you'll  wish 
it  was  only  the  cholera  that  struck 
you." 

He  scowled  and  held  his  wrist. 
But  when  camp  was  made  that 
night,  he  told  the  rest  of  the  circle 
what  Alice  had  tried  to  do.  All  of 
them  rounded  on  her  as  if  she  were 
a  traitor  and  a  criminal,  and  cower- 
ing in  drenched  misery  about  the 
sputtering  fire  warned  her  that  if 
she  ever  went  near  a  cholera  victim, 
she  should  never  come  near  any  of 
them  again. 

After  that  when  they  saw  any- 
body in  the  ghastly  wrestle  with  the 
invisible  fiends,  they  whipped  up 
their  horses,  prodded  their  cattle  on 
and  held  their  breaths  in  dread  of 
the  very  air. 

Alice  was  helpless.  She  felt  her- 
self unworthy  of  the  name  of  woman 
for  passing  by  such  unbearable  grief 
as  lined  the  highway  more  and  more 
thickly,  but  she  was  chained  to  the 
cowardice  of  her  company.  They 
broke  camp  early  of  mornings  now 
in  their  haste  to  outrun  the  cholera. 
She  grew  afraid  with  a  new  fear  and 
she  pleaded  with  her  husband: 

"We  started  out  for  gold  and 
we've  left  the  golden  rule  behind! 
It's  all  very  nice  to  run  away  from 
poor  sick  folks,  but  what  if  you  got 
sick  yourself?  You  may  find  your- 
self doubled  up  with  the  cholera  and 
holding  out  your  hands  to  the 
crowd,  and  then  how  will  you  feel 
when  you  see  the  crowd  go  by  you 
without  paying  you  any  attention?" 
"I'll  take  my  chance  on  that."  he 
muttered. 

"I  guess  if  I  got  sick,  you'd  dump 

me    off    the    wagon    and    drive    on,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Let's  not  talk  about  us  gettin'  sick.    I  don't  feel  none  too 

good  as  it  is." 

"Maybe,  I'd  better  throw  you  overboard  now  and   whip  up 

the  horses,"  she  persisted. 

"You  prob'ly  would,  at  that."  he  growled.    "Second  husbands 

seem  to  run  in  your  fambly." 

He  laughed  at  his  raw  joke  and  made  it  worse: 

"But  don't  git  your  hopes  up.     If  the  cholery  nabs  me,  it  will 

nab  you,  too,  and  you  won't  last  long  enough  to  look  round  for 

a   handsomer  feller — haw,  haw,   haw — oh,   Gawd,   look  at   Bud 

Ellery!    And  him  and  I  was  together  only  this  mornin"  ketchin' 

a  runaway  hoss." 

HIS  guffaw  of  laughter  had  ended  in  a  sob  of  fright,  for  he 
had  seen  his  crony  struck  as  with  the  black  lightning  and 

sent  skirling  out  into  the  open  prairie,  clutching  and  tearing  at 

his  body  as  if  his  clothes  were  on  fire. 
Alice  watched  him  closely  and  said: 
"I'll  hold  the  hosses  while  you  go  help  him." 
"Hold  nothin'!"  said  Tom,  and  drove  on.   cursing  the  slow 

cattle    that    he    must    not    leave    behind    and    shrieking    to    the 

Cheevers  children  to  briny  them  up  on  the  run. 

He  kept  a  murky  silence  save  for  yelling  at  the  horses  and 

the  children.     Alter  ,f  time   he  ceased   even  that   noise  and  sat 

hunched   up  in   his  own  shoulders.    Then  suddenly  he  started. 

grunted.  "Huh?"  and  turned  sharply  round.    He  saw  nothing 

hut  the  inside  of  the  wagon.    His  eyes  were  red  with  panic 

Caught  the  searching  stare  of  Alice,  and  he  mumbled  as  he 

a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  across  the  road. 

"I  kind  o'  thought  I  heard  somebody  call  my  name." 
"Maybe   you   did,"   said    Alice,   studying  him.    "Maj 

own  name  was  called." 

intinued  on  page  1 1  f> 
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^EAK  gND  ^ATIRES 


By  Natalie  Giddings 


FULL-FLEDGED  from  the  brain  of  a  ukulele  player 
has  sprung  the  Irrational  Broadcasting  Company  and 
its  "irreproachable,  irresponsible,  unbreakable,  one-piece 
Lavender  Network." 

An  obvious  satire  on  broadcasting  practices,  the  Irrational 
Broadcasting  Company  has  been  on  the  air  for  more  than  a 
year  with  the  strangest  collection  of  commercial  sponsors, 
"jest  announcers"  and  entertainers  ever  conceived.  It's  a 
WLW  feature,  known  by  the  generic  title  of  "Weak-End 
Satires,"  and  presented  every  other  Sunday  night  during  the 
Musicale  Novelesque  hour. 

How  appropriate  that  a  ukulele  player,  most  satirized  char- 
acter in  Radio  broadcasting,  should  be  the  originator  of  a  con- 
tinued burlesque  of  every  Radio  undertaking.  Accustomed  to 
being  the  brunt  of  every  joke,  Don  Becker,  ukulele  virtuoso  of 
the  Crosley  Stations,  had  the  nerve  to  do  what  less  callous 
performers  never  would  have  had  the  temerity  to'  attempt. 
He  dared  to  make  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  "angel"  of 
broadcasting:   the   commercial   program. 

Like  all  ukulele  players,  Becker  had  a  yen  to  "get  ahead." 
Two  years  ago,  he  was  only  a  ukulele  player  on  the  staff  of 
WSAI  (soon  after  its  control  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation  for  operation  with  WLW).  It 
was  his  burning  desire  to  prance  up  to  a  microphone  and  say, 
"There  Will  Now  Be  a  Brief  Pause  for  Station  Announce- 
ments," that  gave  the  radio  audience  its  big  laugh  at  broad- 
cast programs. 

With  something  resembling  occult  powers,  he  deduced  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  ukulele 
player  before  he  would  be  an  announcer.  So  he  fooled  them. 
He  started  a  broadcasting  network  of  his  own  of  which  he 
could  be  announcer,  entertainer,  staff. 

HIS  first  satire  was  written  to  liven  up  the  15  minutes  of 
ukulele  playing  he  did  each  day  for  WSAI.  He  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  representing  his  appearances  as  "offered  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Dolly  Dimple  Steam  Roller  Corporation 
of  Podunk,  makers  of  the  Flatenemflat  '8'  whose  motto  is, 
'A  Steam  Roller  in  Every  Home.' " 

That  gave  him  a  chance  to  be  his  own  announcer,  for  be- 
tween ukulele  strummings,  he  inserted  such  modest  com- 
mercial announcements  as  this: 

"Just  supposing  mother  is  washing:  her  wringer  breaks. 
Easy.  Just  drive  your  dainty  Dolly  Dimple  Steam  Roller 
into  the  basement,  place  the  clothes  on  the  floor,  and  let 
little  Georgie  or  Anthony  ride  around  the  basement.  Suppose 
your  tooth  paste  apparently  is  all  used   up,  and   you   haven't 


time  for  to  get  more.  Roll  over  it  with  your  Dolly  Dimple 
Steam  Roller  and  you  will  be  surprised.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  motto  is  'A  Steam  Roller  in  Every  Home.' " 

Then  Becker  found  in  his  mail  box  a  summons  from  Ford 
Billings,  director  of  the  Crosley  Stations.  The  youth  had 
visions  of  a  blue  slip  in  his  pay  envelope. 

"What's  the  idea  of  being  funny  about  radio  programs?" 
Billings  demanded  when  Becker  tiptoed  into  his  presence. 

"Why  I  ...  I.  Why  I  was  just  trying  to  have  a 
little  fun,"    Becker  stammered. 

"Well,  make  them  funnier  and  make  them  longer,"  Billings 
shocked  the  youthful  satirist. 

It  was  Billings'  idea  that  commercial  broadcasting  was  so 
well  established  that  the  "Weak-End  Satires"  would  be  a 
compliment. 

"YX^HEN  commercial  programs  were  not  firmly  estab- 
*  »  lished,  recognized,  or  respected,  any  fun  at  their  ex- 
pense would  have  fallen  flat,"  he  explained.  "People  do  not 
understand  nor  appreciate  a  caricature  of  an  unfamiliar  idea." 

"To  travesty  a  program  known  but  not  accepted,  would  be 
to  draw  ridicule  upon  it.  But  to  fabricate  a  fantasy  as  an 
exaggeration  of  something  known  and  admired,  is  to  draw 
favorable  attention  to  the  original." 

Those  directions  by  Billings  to  make  the  Weak-End  Satires 
"longer  and  funnier,"  were  music  to  Becker's  ears.  He  needed 
no   further  urging. 

Immediately  the  Dolly  Dimple  Steam  Roller  Corporation 
burst  forth  with  this  "theme  song:" 

"If  you  find  it  hard  to  smile, 
If  your  eyes  refuse  to  twinkle, 
Use  our  roller  for  a  while: 

Banish    every    frown    and    wrinkle 

If  your  face  is  rendered  plain 

By  an  unattractive  pimple: 
Simply  roll  it  out  again, 

With  the'  latest  Dolly  Dimple." 

The  Weak-End  Satires  were  given  a  place  first  on  WSAI's 
Night  programs,  and  then  they  were  boisterously  received 
by  that  station's  audience,  they  were  shifted  to  WLW.  to  give 
them  more  listeners. 

As  the  Lavender  Network  added  such  commercial  con- 
tracts as  the  Blah-Hooey  Importing  Company,  the  Pansy 
School  for  Discontented  Cows,  and  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
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Uke  Player  to  Command  of  Dolly 

Dimple  Steam  Roller  and  Dictator 
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tion  of  Weiner-Wurst  Manufacturers,  Becker  had  to  enlarge 
his  staff.  At  first  the  Blah-Hooey  Importing-  Company's 
Fool-Harmonica  Orchestra  consisted  of  drums,  ukulele,  and 
kazoo.  But  that  wasn't  enough.  He  worked  a  piccolo  player 
and  a  bass  horn  soloist  into   helping  him   out. 

Imagine  "Scars  and  Gripes  Forever"  (Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever)  played  on  the  Piccolo  and  Bass  Horn  with  assorted 
dissonances  to  add  variety.  In  the  studio  the  combination  is 
so  funny,  that  piccolo  and  bass  horn  must  sit  back  to  back  to 
keep   from  exploding  with  interrupting  laughter. 

NOW  on  the  Musicale  Novelesque,  the  entire  Novelesque 
orchestra  riotously  plays  slightly  out  of  key  as  incidental 
music  for  Lavender  Network  programs.  It's  harder  work 
than  playing  a  Beethoven  Symphony,  they  say,  but  they  love 
it.  Staid  symphony  men  beg  to  play  their  most  hated  solos 
so  that  they  can  vent  their  spleen  in  "Blue"  notes.  One 
'cello  player  swoons  with  joy  whenever  he  is  permitted  to 
play  "The   Swan"  a   la   Blah-Hooey    Hour. 

As  the  Satires  began  to  be  noticed,   Becker  emerged  from 
a  mere  ukulele  player  into  a  personality.     He  began  to  haunt 
the    publicity  office    with    stories    of   approaching    broadcasts. 
Days  before  the  next  satire  was  written,   Becker  could  recite 
it  verbatim  to  anyone  who  would  listen,   and   to  others  who 
would   not.      Convulsed  with  laughter  at   his   own  originality. 
Becker   even   now   has   a   way  of  getting   staff  members,   and 
even   Radio   listeners,   to   suggest  more   comical   ideas  for   his 
programs.     His  recitation  of  cherished  plans,  invariably  inspire 
his  auditors  to  humor.   These  spontaneous  outbursts  of:  "Why 
don't  you  say  this     .     .     ."  and  "You  ought  to  call  him.    .    . 
Don  gracefully  accepts  and  incor- 
porates in  his  continuities  with  grat- 
ifying results. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  in  his 
creation  of  a  complete  imaginary 
"national  mixup  of  assorted  gaso- 
line stations,"  Becker  envisioned  a 
president  for  the  Irrational  Broad- 
casting Company:  one  J.  Cornelius 
Schwadamaga  Fishbearder,  Jr.  J. 
Cornelius  gives  talks  on  the  Laven- 
der Network  on  such  subjects  as 
"Commercial  Programs  and  Why 
they  should  be  Paid  For."  But  more 
than  that,  he  sends  inter-office 
memos  to  WLW  engineers,  enter- 
tainers, and  publicity  staff  inform- 
ing them  of  approaching  paroxysms. 

Days  on  end,  Becker  quotes  no 
one  but  J.  Cornelius  Schwadamaga 
Fishbearder  until  he  has  become  so 
real  to  the  staff  of  WLW,  that  they 
would  be  not  the  least  surprised  to 
see  J.  Cornelius  walk  into  the  office 
any  day.  In  fact,  many  are  there 
who  believe  that  Becker  and  Fish- 
bearder are  one  and  the  same,  hut 
which  is  which  or  who  is  who,  no 
one  will  venture  to  say. 

TVT  OST  recently  according  to 
■J-~J-  Becker,  Fishbearder  discov- 
ered he  could  buy  "phoneygraft 
prescriptions"  at  the  ten  cent  store. 
IBC's  first  recorded  program  was  in 
behalf  of  the  International  Mosquito 
Farms.  Their  slogan:  "Because  You 
Love  Nice  Stongs."  Their  offer: 
International  Mosquitos  all  the  year  round  with  voices  in  dif- 
ferent pitches  to  suit  the  occasion.  Only  unfortunate  part  of  tin 
recorded  experiment:  the  "Phoneygraft"  stuck  on  such  linos  as 
"every  mosquito  is  not  an  International  .  .  .  not  an  Inter 
national  .  .  .  not  an  International  .  .  .  not  an  Inter 
national;"  and  "remember,  you  can  get  bit  anytime  .  .  .  gel 
bit  anytime    ...    get  bit  anytime    .    .    .    get  bit  anytime  " 

So  entranced  was  J.  Cornelius  reported  to  be  with  his 
records  that  he  intends  to  fire  his  whole  staff  of  announcers 
and  entertainers  and  turn  the  records  himself. 

What  a  shock  that  would  be  to  the  Radio  world  to  be 
deprived  of  these  Irrational  Broadcasting  Announcers  who 
have  been  so  long  associated  with  the  Lavender  Network : 
Alarge  Gorilla.   Kinda   Kross,  Fullof  Carbon.  Graham  Smack 


Don  Becker,  master  mind  of  the  Irrational  Broadcasting  Company. 


atraee  (the  famous  sports  announcer)  Woolworth  Announcing. 
Fence  Pickett,  and  other  names  reported  to  have  made  various 
nationally  known  radio  personages  writhe  with  agony  at  the 
idea  of  being  satirized.  If  .1.  Cornelius  gO<  s  through  with  his 
determination  to  bo  rid  of  all  his  staff  to  make  wa> 
"phonygrafl  electrical  prescriptions"  (as  various  alarmists  feel 
that  all  Radio  station-;  will  doj  what  a  wealth  of  musical  talent 
will  be  silenced:  Daniel  llillfret  and  his  Foolharmonica 
Orchestra;  the  world's  greatest  violinish,  Yassir  Hi-Kits: 
Jessy  Go-drae-em-Out,  and  Callon  Some-More,  the  celebrated 
cellist'  Outa-Tunna;  the  Silver  Flask  Tinner:  Dolly  Dimple's 
own  Fi-Fi  Horn  Artist:  Mr.  TreatserrutYsky.  Piano  Yirt 
and  many  more. 

mtinued  on  page  123) 
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<7£UMOR  h  the  NBC  STUDIOS 

Quips  and  Bits  From  the  Funny  Folks 
Who  Bring  You  Smiles 


ALINE:     Did  you  get  up  at  5  a.  ra.  in 
time   to   hear    King   George    broad- 
cast? 

Cub  Reporter:  How  silly!  Not  me! 
I  can  get  better  talent  at  a  better  time. 
Who  cares  about  these  stretch-and- 
yawn  periods?  And  where  did  King 
George  ever  do  his  stuff  on  the  air?  Let 
him  make  a  reputation  first.  ,  What  can 
he  do,  yodle,  play  the  mouthharp,  do  a 
croon  or  play  a  ukulele?     And  I  should 

get  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning! 

#  #     * 

Aline:    So  you  have  a  real  set  now? 

Cub:  Yes,  indeedy!  And  I  hear  you 
sold  your  old  battery  set  to  John,  the 
boy? 

Aline:   Yes,  I  was  lucky  to  sell  it. 

Cub:  You  were.  John  is  sore,  he  says 
you  stung  him  with  a  "B"  battery. 

Aline:  But  it's  alright  now.  I've 
honeyed   him  up   and   he   isn't  sore  any 

more. 

*  *     * 

Paul:  What  do  you  think  3'ou  could 
do  in  a  broadcast  station? 

Al:    I's  a  railroad  man. 

Paul:  Why'n  you  go  to  a  railroad  sta- 
tion den? 

Al:  I  wants  to  fire  de  enjine  I  hear's 
makin'  de  grade  on  de  air. 

:je       3jc       $ 

A  lady  wrote  to  Curt  Peterson,  NBC 
announcer,  saying  her  canary  always 
sang  when  it  heard  his  voice  over  the 
air.  Curt  thought  this  was  nice  until  the 
lady  added  at  the  end  that  the   canary 


also  responded  to  the  hum  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  sound  of  a  Ford  steam- 
ing up  to  pull  away  from  the  curb. 

*     *     * 

She:  "I  suppose  you're  going  to  the 
Harvard- Yale  Boat  race?" 

He:  "Of  course  not!  That's  a  shell 
game." 


Billy    Jones    and    Ernie    Hare,    the 
Interwoven    Pair,    National    Broad- 
casting    company     comedians     and 
entertainers. 

Jerry:    "That  endurance  flight  story  I 
went  out  on  yesterday  ended  early." 
Doris:    "What  happened?" 


Jerry:  "The  flier  was  a  Scotchman 
and  he  remembered  at  5,000  feet  that 
he'd  left  the  pilot  light  on  his  gas  stove 
burning." 

*  *     * 

Jerry:  "You  know,  sweetheart,  I  could 
just  die  dancing  with  you." 

Doris:  "Not  here,  big  boy — this  is  a 
living  room." 

Paul:  "Just  what  kind  of  job  is  your 
father  looking  for?" 

Al:  "I  think  he'd  like  a  job  calling 
the  stations  on  an  ocean  liner." 

h=     *     * 

Paul:  "Why  is  English  called  the 
'mother  tongue'  in  your  family,  Al?" 

Al:  "Because  father  don't  get  a  chance 
to  use  it." 

*  *     * 

Al:  "Why  did  your  wife  hit  you  for 
calling  her  maple  sugar?" 

Paul:  "Somebody  told  her  maple 
sugar  is  refined  sap." 

*  *     * 

Ray:  "How'd  you  get  that  grease  on 
your  face?" 

Bestos:  "O,  I  had  trouble  with  my 
brakes  and  tried  to  fix  'em." 

Ray:  "I  didn't  know  they  used  red 
grease  on  automobiles." 

*  *     * 

Bestos:    "You  should  eat  fruit." 
Ray:    "I    know — bananas — they're   so 

much  safer  than  fish,  because  there's  no 

bones  in  them." 

(Continued  on  page  105) 


The  Cub  Reporter  and  Aline  in 


The  Cub  Reporter,"  weekly  NBC  program,  as  they  appear  to  Jolly  Bill  Steinke,  of  the 
team  of  Jolly  Bill  and  Jane. 


4/ 


are 


CJckf  Tck!  SHOCKING  EXPOSE! 

NOT  MARRIED 


TRUE  STORY  of  True  Story  Couple  Revealed  Here  with 


; 


By  Jean  Campbell 

MARY  AND  BOB— Mental  mates— but  NOT,  as  yet, 
MARRIED  MATES!  However,  dear  reader,  be 
warned!  This,  told-for-the-first-time,  true  story  of 
Mary  and  Bob,  must  in  all  honesty  remain,  yet 
a  while,  a  sort  of  unfinished  life-symphony.  Because,  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  the  "finale,"  to  the  harmonies-of-temperament  that 
exist  between  these  two,  known  as  Radioland's  most  loving 
and  lovable  young  couple,  cannot  yet  be  written! 

Now  that  the  truth  is  out — it  should  be  explained  on  behalf 
of  both  Mary  and  Bob,  that  neither  of  them  ever  fostered  the 
illusion   in   the   minds   of   millions   to   the   effect   that 
they  are,  indeed,  married  in  all  reality.    Nor  has  any- 
one else,  except  their  Radio  and  personal  appearance 
audience,   been    responsible    for    this    idea.      (Tut!    Tut! 
Jean — Somebody  at   CBS   told  Radio  Digest  that  Mary 
and  Bob  were  married  and  the  article  was  published 
in  good  faith! — Editor.) 

It  was  born,   purely  and   simply,   out  of  the 
realism    of    their    dramatic    ability    to    simulate 
married-mates  while  "in  character,"  and  about 
the  business  of  traveling,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  personal  appearances,  or,  about 
the    business    of    journeying,    before    the 
microphone,  in  their  unique  dramatization 
of  a  weekly  search  for  real  life  stories  for 
the  True  Story  Hour. 

And   yet,   it    is   pleasant   to   know, 
that  this   "illusion"  about   Mary  and 
Bob,  has  actually  a  true  basis  in  that 
they  are,  most  assuredly,  mental  af- 
finities in  the  truest  sense  of 
that   term.     They   are   agree- 
ably aware  of  this  fact — and 
the  best  of  pals  during  recrea- 
tional  hours,   as   well   as   the 
best  of  dramatic  partners  dur- 
ing working  hours,  because  of 
this  mental  affinity.    And   so, 
after  a  bit  of  adroit  question- 
ing,   and   a   bit   of   strenuous 
and    cautious    coaxing, 
we  have  cornered  each 
of  them,  in  turn,  and 
brought  to  light  at  last 
the  true  story  of  Mary 
and  Bob. 

Mary  comes  by 
her  "character  name" 
quite  honestly.  Her 
own    name   is    Mary 


Best     of     pals, 

at  work  and  at 

play,    Mary 

and  Bob. 


Nora  Stirling.  She  is  proud  of  a  thoroughly  Scotch  ancestry 
and  parentage.  Her  father  and  mother,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Stirling,  came  with  Mary's  eldest  sister  Janet  to  America  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  long  before  Mary  was  born. 

The  Stirlings  settled  their  new  home  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
there  their  next  child,  Alexa  Stirling,  was  born  and  reared  and 
attained  fame  as  the  holder  of  the  National  Women's  Golf 
champion  title  which  she  held  for  five  years.  Mary,  the  Stirl- 
ings' youngest,  had  small  interest  in  out-of-doors  sports,  except- 
ing her  love  for  horse-back  riding,  She  was  a  dreamy,  stay-at- 
home  child,  who  began  at  the  age  of  three  to  dramatize  and 
imitate  her  elders  and  the  characters  of  the  visiting  native^ 
who  exchanged  calls  with  her  mother  at  her  Atlanta  homestead. 
Her  father,  is  a  noted  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Specialist. 

No  one  in  Mary's  family  had  ever  been  on  the  stage. 
The  idea  of  her  becoming  an  actress  was  thought  of 
with  some  misgivings  but  her  very  genuine  talent  for 
that  and  for  nothing  else,  unless  it  be  for  writ- 
ing, won  parental  permission  to  forego  college 
in  favor  of  several  terms  in  a  school  of  dramatic 
expression,  the  Alberti  School  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
This  she  followed  with  several  seasons  of  ex- 
perience in  a  dramatic  stock  company.  a< 
a   member  of   Mrs.   Fisk's   repertoire   com- 
pany, and  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Theatre  Guild. 

Mary's  childhood  schooling  was  accom- 
plished   at    a    private    girls'    school    at 
Atlanta.     Her  high-school  period   was 
spent   at   the    fashionable   Washington 
Seminary  of  the  National  Capital  city, 
and  during  a  return  to  their  old  home 
Mary  enhanced  her  edu- 
cational    advantages     by 
a  term  or  two  in  an  Edin- 
burgh academy. 

Being  still  very  young 
when  she  assailed  Radio 
as  a  medium  for  her  dra- 
matic expression,  she 
hardly  knew  just  w  h  a  t 
part  she  would  aim  at.  un- 
til by  accident  she  heard 
of  the  True  Story  Hour 
when  it  was  being  plan- 
ned. 

And  so  it  happened 
that  a  petite,  red- 
haired,  girl  in  a  shy 
but  thoroughly 
dramatic  manner 
approached  the 
(Continued  on 
page   118) 
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Radio  in  the  Next  War 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
talking  following  such  an  exchange  of  compliments  would  be 
done  by  the  respective  armies,   navies,  marine  corps  and  air 
forces. 

The  next  ultimatum  of  war  will  come  to  the  people  of  the 
world  by  Radio.  After  every  effort  in  the  direction  of  peace 
has  failed,  the  nations  involved  will  broadcast  their  causes  to 
the  world,  and  with  diplomatic  expressions  of  regret  will  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  other  medium  of  settlement  exists 
except  force.  As  I  see  it  any  war  that  breaks  loose  in  the  next 
score  of  years  will  commence  as  I  have  just  outlined.  But  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  land  and  sea  will  bring  peace  in  the 
air  by  no  means. 

The  Radio  verbage  of  the  diplomatic  preliminaries  will  be 
doubled,  if  not  tripled,  by  the  cloudburst  of  imprecations, 
charges,  threats,  defenses,  alibis  and  the  Niagaras  of  propa- 
ganda that  will  fill  the  ether  immediately. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  this  because  whereas  during 
the  preliminaries  only  one  nation  spoke  at  a  time,  and  the  rest 
listened,  during  the  conflict  all  of  the  belligerent  forces  will 
be  speaking  at  the  same  time.  The  only  difference  in  the 
implied  metaphor  is  that  each  nation  will  be  listening  as  well 
as  speaking,  and  both  at  the  same  time.  In  that  difference 
lies  just  one  more  kernel  of  hopefulness  and  usefulness  for 
Radio  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

RIGHT  at  this  point  rises  a  question  of  vital  concern  to 
America.  There  are  more  Radio  sets  in  operation  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  there 
is  no  control  of  those  sets  or  their  owners  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  Radio  propaganda  bureau  of  the 
enemy  country  could  address  itself  night  and  day  with  thou- 
sands  of   words   of   subtle   argument   calculated   to   lower   the 


popular  morale,  to  cultivate  the  obstructiveness  of  opposn 
political  groups  and  to  arouse  the  active  antagonism  of   dis- 
satisfied minorities. 

Just  as  Germany  in  the  last  war  spread  the  seeds  of  revolt 
in  Ireland,  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  and  even  proposed  an  allia 
with  America's  next  door  neighbor,  Mexico,  so  in  the  event 
of  another  war,  it  may  be  expected  logically,  that  the  enemy 
country,  whatever  it  be,  will  appeal  by  Radio  to  any  diverging 
or  dissenting  groups  among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lion people  of  the  United  States.  Any  and  all  manner  of 
political  rewards  would  be  offered  to  these  groups  by  the 
enemy  in  return  for  any  efforts  made  by  the  groups  to  disrupt 
the  national  unity  of  their  own  country  and  to  retard  or  delay 
the  vitally  essential  mobilization  of  man-power  and  industries 
for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Washington  would  then  face  a  problem  of  dealing  with  this 
dangerous  situation.  The  government  would  either  attempt 
to  call  in  all  the  Radio  sets,  or  would  endeavor  to  answer  the 
enemy  propaganda  word  for  word  over  the  air,  or  would 
develop  some  counteracting  electrical  device  by  which  the 
ether  would  be  charged  with  destructive  waves  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  jamming  the  air,  and  making  it  impossible  for 
the  enemy's  broadcast  propaganda  to  reach  the  ears  of 
American  listeners. 

But  the  enemy  country  would  not  be  handicapped  with  such 
a  problem.  In  almost  every  other  country  in  the  world,  every 
Radio,  receiving  set  in  use  is  licensed  by  the  government,  and 
its  exact  location  and  ownership  is  a  matter  of  government 
record.  The  foreign  owners  of  Radio  receiving  sets  must  have 
special  legal  permits  for  them,  just  as  in  America  it  is  sup- 
posedly required  that  every  possessor  of  a  firearm  must  have 
a  special  permit  for  the  privilege. 

THUS  if  America  attempted  to  counterbalance  the  enemy 
propaganda  by  broadcasting  American  propaganda  to  the 


A   brief    rest   in   the 

home  of  an  African 

potentate. 
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enemy  people,  the  enemy  government  could  block  this  attempt 
completely  by  calling  upon  all  of  their  licensed  holders  to  turn 
their  sets  in  to  the  authorities.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
plugging  the  ears  of  the  people  to  any  presentation  of  its  case 
that  America  might  make  over  the  air. 

But  in  spite  of  this  handicap  the  country  would  turn  to  the 
duty  and  task  of  defending  itself.  There  would  be  the  inev- 
itable spy  scares  resulting  from  the  widespread  possibility  of 
enemy  agents  in  our  midst  receiving  instructions  via  the  air. 

At  the  actual  front,  as  soon  as  the  attacking  and  defending 
forces  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  new  and  surprising 
uses  for  Radio,  both  in  offensive  and  defensive  action,  would 
be  revealed.     Let's  begin  with  the  infantry,  for  example. 

A  platoon  of  doughboys  is  advancing  to  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  position.  The  line  stretches  right  and  left  across  a 
field.  The  men  are  hugging  the  ground  closely  to  escape  a  hail 
of  machine  gun  fire.  Slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the 
line,  a  young  lieutenant  commanding  the  platoon  lies  on  the 
ground,  his  eyes  studying  the  contours  of  the  field  across  which 
his  men  must  advance. 

The  minute  of  the  charge  approaches.  He  unhooks  a  small 
metal  device  the  size  of  an  oyster  from  his  Sam  Brown  belt 
and  holds  it  to  his  mouth.  It  is  the  microphone  of  the  small 
portable,  shortwave  transmitting  set.  He  switches  on  the 
current  from  the  batteries  carried  in  small  tubes  connected  up 
like  cartridges  in  his  belt. 

Now  he  is  talking  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone  into  the 
microphone.  He  is  giving  commands  and  instructions  to  the 
corporals  of  his  squads,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  receiver 
strapped  to  one  ear  under  his  metal  helmet.  Here  is  the 
command- 

t<HP  WO  minutes  to  go  men,  hold  steady  and  lie  close.    Olson. 
A  you  on  the  left  detail  a  rifle  grenade  man  to  that  irriga- 
tion ditch  on  the  edge  of  the  field.     Have  him  start  dropping 
a  few  eggs  on  that  machine  gun  nest  on  the  edge  of  the  trees. 


"Corporal  Murphy,  on  the  right  advance  your  men  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  and  you  will  get  the  better  protection  of  that  slight 
rise  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

"Corporal  Smith,  you  in  the  center,  tell  that  damn  fool  in 
your  squad,  who  keeps  poking  his  head  up,  that  he  won't  have 
one  in  a  few  minutes  if  he  keeps  doing  that. 

"Hold  steady  everybody  now,  thirty  seconds  and  you  will 
hear  the  guns,  and  then  up  and  at  'em.  Tell  the  men  to  keep 
spread  out — keep  the  measured  steady  pace,  you  know,  not  too 
fast  and — here  are  the  guns,  let's  go  everybody." 

A  downpour  of  shells  crash  on  the  enemy  line  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  The  doughboys  rise  to  their  feet,  bayonets  fixed 
and  rifles  extended,  advance  across  the  field,  joined  by  the  lieu- 
tenant who  advances  with  them.  Some  fall,  but  the  survivors 
continue.  They  reach  the  machine  nests  and  man  to  man  the 
advance  revolves  into  a  hand  to  hand  combat,  with  bayonet, 
rifle  butt  and  pistol  and  hand  grenades,  until  the  resistance  is 
beaten  down  and  the  position  occupied. 

And  there  the  platoon  commander,  crouching  down  in  one 
of  the  former  enemy  nests,  unhooks  the  microphone  at  his  belt 
again,  issues  the  necessary  instructions  to  his  men  for  consoli- 
dating the  line,  and  then  addresses  his  report  through  the  micro- 
phone to  his  company  commander  several  hundreds  of  yards  in 
the  rear.  He  reports  the  number  of  the  casualties,  the  remain- 
ing strength  of  his  platoon,  the  exact  position  it  occupies  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  the  new  position  to  which  the  enemy 
has  fallen  back,  all  valuable  information  which  the  officers  and 
the  men  of  the  old  A.  E.  F.  had  to  deliver  by  individual  runners 
and  message  carriers,  who  in  order  to  cover  the  distances  were 
forced  to  expose  themselves  to  enemy  fire,  with  consequent 
great  loss  of  life. 

AS  OFTEN  happened  in  the  World  War.  positions  taken  at 
great  costs  in  casualties  had  to  be  immediately  abandoned 
for  strategic  reasons  unknown  to  the  little  commanders  in  the 
actual  front-line  trenches,  so  with  the  lieutenant  of  our  patrol, 
he  might  well  receive  back  from  his  company  commander  by 
way  of  the  air,  instructions  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Lieutenant  Jones,  withdraw  your  platoon  immediately  from 
the  position  you  have  just  taken  and  resume  the  position  you 
formerly  held.  This  is  necessary  to  straighten  our  line.  Your 
platoon  is  exposed  on  both  flanks,  and  your  men  will  soon  be 
subject  to  an  enfilade  fire.  Before  retiring,  you  will  locate  the 
enemy  commanders  front  line  dug-out  and  plant  in  it  one  of 
the  G.2.D.  microphones. 

"Be  sure  and  hide  it  well  so  that  its  presence  will  not  be 

discovered  when  the  enemy  reoc- 
cupies  the  position.  Attach  all 
of  the  batteries  you  have  to  it,  so 
that  it  will  operate  as  long  as 
possible.  We  want  to  hear  what 
those  birds  are  talking  about." 

And  so  Lieutenant  Jones  re- 
tires with  the  survivors  of  his 
group.  But  he  leaves  behind  an 
active  and  operating  portable 
transmitter  and  batteries  hidden 
deep  in  the  dugout  wall,  and  at- 
tached to  a  microphone  equally 
well  secreted.  For  the  next  sev- 
eral days,  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  series  of  batteries 
attached,  the  hidden  mike  will 
be  reporting  back  to  the  Amer 
i  Continued  on  page  89) 
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Craig  Kennedy  Springs  the  Trap 


°yhe  Gigolo  Mystery 


QAPTAIN  RYDER  SMITH  Meets  His  Accusers  Face 

to  Face  and  Tells  How  Rum  Row  Killers  Destroyed 

Pretty  Lola  Langhorne  by  Green  Death 

By  Arthur  B.  Reeve 


Illustrations  by 
Charles  Ropp 


Chapter  XVI 
THE  LAST  LINK 

THERE  was  a  tenseness  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  big  liv- 
ing room  of  the  Hancock  bungalow  as  if  it  were  charged 
with  the  very  electricity  that  was  on  the  air.  What 
would  Kennedy  ask?  There  was  the  man  he  had  been 
seeking — somewhere,  some  twelve  or  twenty  miles,  out  on 
the  ocean — the  missing  link  in  his  chain  of  evidence. 

"I  have  the  'Geronimo' — they're  standing  by!"  announced 
Craig  with  the  wireless  apparatus  over  his  ears.  He  turned 
to  us.  "Walter — McNaught — cover  every  door  and  window — 
no  one  must  get  out  of  his  room — no  one.  Now,  Don — come 
across — make  good!     Where  is  he?" 

Donato  smirked  around  at  the  rest  of  them  in  the  room.  He 
was  not  in  any  hurry  to  surrender  the  center  of  the  stage. 

"Cut  the  dramatics,  Don,"  urged  Kennedy  sharply.  "Every- 
one in  this  room  is  covered  by  McNaught's  men  outside,  and 
McNaught  and  Jameson  are  at  the  doors.  You  are  perfectly 
safe.  Only  you've  got  to  be  on  the  level,  yourself,  with  me. 
I've  got  enough  on  you — and  the  Rum  Castle  is  the  least  of 
it.  I'm  holding  you  only  long  enough  to  see  that  what  you 
tell  is  the  real  goods.     Where's  Ryder  Smith?" 

"Out  there — in  the  new  Rum  Row." 

Kennedy  shot  something  off  on  the  air,  then  turned  to  Don 
impatiently.     "Yes;  but  where?     What  boat?    You  know!" 

Donato  knew  he  could  hold  it  back  no  longer.  "On  the 
Owlet,"  he  said  grudgingly  as  if  unwilling  to  give  up  what 
was  both  making  him  the  center  of  the  picture  and  was  at 
once  also  his  trump  card  of  protection  for  himself. 

Kennedy  turned  again  from  the  wireless  apparatus.  "Is 
that  an  American  boat?" 

Donato  smiled.  "British  registry.  Sailed  from  Halifax  and 
has  just  come  up  with  a  cargo  from  Nassau." 

Kennedy  studied  his  face  a  moment.  "That's  not  a  frank 
answer,  Don,  although  it  sounds  like  one.  Where  is  the  real 
ownership  of  the  'Owlet' — in  New   York?" 

Don  the  Dude  studied  Kennedy's  face.  It  might  have  been 
a  poker  face.  But  it  was  also  the  face  of  a  player  who  might 
hold  the  cards.  Kennedy  had  surprised  him  before  with  the 
extent  of  his  information.     He  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

"Yes;  Broadway  and  Forty-second  street." 

Kennedy  nodded.     "Deitz's  syndicate." 

Don  agreed.  "I  don't  need  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Kennedy,  you 
have  a  certain  moral  obligation  yourself  in  this." 

Kennedy  smiled.  "No;  you  don't.  And  you  need  not  worry. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  keep  this  matter  straight  in  case  any- 
thing ever  involves  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  If 
it's  British  soil  honestly  that  is  one  thing.  If  it's  as  it  is, 
that's  another.  As  for  Deitz  and  you  and  the  Syndicate, 
they're  not  interested,  except,"  he  added,  "they  might  be  better 
off  without  having  this  man  on  one  of  their  boats,  of  course, 
in  case  anything  should  happen.  Nothing  will  happen  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I'm  interested  only  in  Captain  Ryder 
Smith — and   you." 

JAKE  MERCK  was  looking  at  Maisie,  then  he  shot  a  look 
at  Trixie.  There  was  nothing  by  which  I  could  get  an 
inkling  of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds. 

"That's  right,"  broke  in  Jake,  "he's  on  the  'Owlet'  and  that's 
how  the  'Owlet'  sizes  up,  too." 

"I  see."  Kennedy  nodded.  I  knew  that  Craig  was  not  be- 
traying any  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt.  These  people  were 
cracking  up  under  the  strain,  and  ready  to  run  to  cover,  tell  all 
they  knew,  each  to  save  himself. 

He  turned  to  the  sending  apparatus  and  there  was  an  inter- 
change of  messages  between  himself  and  the  revenue  boat. 

"The  'Geronimo'  knows  just  where  the  'Owlet'  is  located. 
They'll  get  Ryder  Smith  off  it — and  have  him  ashore  tonight. 
In  the  meantime  they  will  let  me  know."  Kennedy  was  dis- 
carding the  apparatus.  "Now,  McNaught,  all  we  need  to  do 
is  to  take  care  of  these  people  I  have  gathered  here,  until 
Ryder  Smith  supplies  the  missing  cut-outs  in  this  cut-out 
puzzle.  I  suppose  this  is  just  as  good  a  place  as  any  in  which 
to  entertain  them." 


"But,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  interposed  Judy,  a  bit  alarmed.  "Sup- 
pose father  should  come  in?     What  will  he  say?" 

"He'll  be  pleased  to  see  you  getting  out  of  such  company," 
replied  Craig  quickly. 

She  shot  a  quick  sidewise  look  at  Eversley  Barr. 

"Do  you  think  that's  quite  fair,  Kennedy?"  he  asked. 

"It's  something  you'll  have  to  settle  with  Mr.  Hancock,  not 
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with  me.  I  know  what  I'd  .do  if  Judy  was  my  daughter  or 
sister  or  anything  to  me.  I'd  see  that  she  exercised  better 
judgment  in  picking  her  intimates  so  that  they  wouldn't  get 
her  involved  with  people  who  took  possession  of  my  house 
and  planted  Scotch  in  her  car  and — " 

"Score  one!  You  got  me  on  that,  Kennedy.  But  I'm  sorry. 
I  just  didn't  think.  Besides,  it's  my  loss  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned." 

"Huh?"     This  was  Donato  interrupting. 

"How  about  me?"  cut  in  Merck.  "Didn't  I  put  more  in  it 
than  you  did?    It  was  all  I  had!" 

"Me,  too,"  chimed  in  Trixie. 

"There's  no  one  payin'  me  for  the  time  I'm  losing  at  the 
hotel,"  asserted  Maisie. 

"And  you  got  me  in  bad  with  the  enforcement;  how  about 
that?"  sullenly  observed  Warner  Davis,  turning  to  Jean  Bar- 
tow, "to  say  nothing  of  her,  too." 

Jean  nodded  her  head  vigorously.  "We  might  have  known 
what  would  happen  with  a  lot  of  amateurs!  I'd  say  we're  the 
heavy  losers.     We  stand  to  lose  a  good  living." 

1  THINK  Lola's  the  one  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
most,"  put  in  Judy.  "At  least  we're  all  alive.  But  Lola 
lost  her  life.  Whatever  any  of  us  lost  we  can  get  back. 
But  Lola—." 

There  were  tears  in  Judy's  voice  as  she  broke  off.  There 
was  a  silence;  nothing  much  to  say  to  that. 
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"It's  an  extra  hazardous  occupation,"  growled  McNaught 
from  the  porch  doors.  "I  don't  mind  a  guy  going  into  it  if 
he  can  afford  to  lose  what  he's  got — his  money,  or  his  life  or 
his  reputation,  or  whatever  it  is.  But  you've  got  to  be  a  sport 
about  it — or  stay  out.  It's  just  put  up  and  shut  up.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  go  into  it  from  your  end  is  welcome,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned.  Only  I  don't  see  it.  Maybe,  if  you're  a  rack- 
eteer you  might  as  well  get  bumped  off  or  do  a  stretch  in  the 
stir  this  way  as  well  as  any  other.  But  it's  my  personal 
experience  that  the  same  amount  of  brains  and  money  and 
work  put  into  something  legitimate  would  make  a  fortune  for 
those  that  are  putting  it  in.  I'm  not  saying  what  I  may  think 
of  the  law  and  the  general  idea  back  of  it.  That's  not  for  me 
to  say.  I'm  just  a  prohibition  cop.  And  yet,"  he  shook  his 
head,  "every  day  there  are  more  going  into  it  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  why  not  get  into  the 
distilling  of  commercial  industrial  alcohol — and  let  someone 
else  take  the  risks  of  getting  the  denaturing  out  of  it,  and  so 
on?  There  are  others  I  could  name  right  in  Barr's  own  class 
who  are  doing,  it  decently  and  without  risk.  Or  maybe  you'd 
like  to  become  a  grape  grower  and  ship  the  juice  from  your 
presses  by  refrigerator  cars  all  over  the  country,  with  high 
pressure  salesmen  who  can  tell  you  how  to  use  your  two 
kinds  of  patent  corks,  and  even  carbonate  the  stuff  and  make 
it  champagne.  Anything's  better  than  the  gag  you're  playing!" 
McNaught  shook  himself  as  he  finished  the  delivery  of  his 
long  indictment  of  conditions  as  they  were. 

"I  agree  with 
McNau  ght,"  re- 
marked Kennedy, 
quickly.  "You  are 
a  fine  bunch  of 
oil  cans !  You  want- 
ed a  thrill  and 
you've  got  it.  I'm 
supposed  to  un- 
scramble the  eggs 
— only  there's  a 
rotten  egg  in  the 
omelet,  somewhere. 
I'm  supposed  to  get 
that.  too.  But  it 
won't  any  of  it 
bring  back  Lola." 

"N  o,"  nodded 
Barr  sadly.  "I  could 
stand  the  money 
loss  and  the  loss  of 
the  Gigolo — all  but 
getting  little  Judy 
here  in  bad — if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the 
— the  tragedy.  Lola 
was  so  sure  of  her- 
self and  her  ability: 
you  couldn't  keep 
her  out  of  things. 
But  little  J  u  d  y— 
that's  different.  I 
could  kick  myself 
that  I  ever  let  her 
come  in.  That  was 
my  fault,  just  my 
fault,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Yes,  Kennedy, 
you  said  something. 
T  f  you  had  a 
daughter  or  a  sister 
— or  a — a  little  girl 
y  o  u  thought  t  h e 
world  and  all  of, 
you  ought  to  cut 
off  your  right  hand 
before  you'd  drag 
her  into  a  mess  like 
(Continued  on 
page  110") 


"Alia  sudden  I 
hears  her  say,  'And 
you  look  yellow  to 
me,'  and  she  stops 
sudden   like." 
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RADIOGRAPHS 

Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 

By  JEAN  CAMPBELL 


OVER  the  air  waves  and  across  mile 
upon  mile  of  land  wires  the  voices  of 
world-famous  entertainers  come  to  you 
from  the  main  studios  of  the  great  chain 
broadcasters.  Jean  Campbell  tells  you  lit- 
tle intimate  stories  about  these  people  each 
month.  Watch  for  her  stories,  and  if  you 
have  a  favorite  you  would  like  to  read  about 
write  to  Miss  Campbell. 

LOIS  BENNETT— until  recently  they 
called  her  "The  Quaker  Girl,"  but  by 
the  time  this  is  read  you'll  all  be  refer- 
ring to  her  as  "Sally,"  of  the  Philco 
hour.  And  lest  you  be  wondering  just 
who  she  really  is,  and  just  what  her 
proper  title,  I'll  tell  you  that  both  of  the 
above  are  quite  correct,  for  in  her  Ra- 
dioland  life  she  leads  not  only  a  dual 
but  sometimes  a  triplex  and  thoroughly 
successful  existence. 

Such  is  her  success  that  her  dramatic 
impersonations  and  her  mezzo-soprano 
voice  are  in  constant  demand  and  some- 
times consecutively  gracing  half  a  dozen 
programs,  besides  her  regular  weekly 
performances  with  the  Armstrong  Qua- 
kers, at  National,  and  with  the  Philco 
group  now  at  Columbia  broadcasting 
station  headquarters. 

But  of  course  you  are  acquainted  with 
Lois,  both  as  the  Quaker  Girl  and  as 
"Sally,"  and,  perhaps,  as  well,  in  many 
of  her  other  myriad  Radio  characters. 
And  so  it  is  Lois  Bennett,  as  just  her- 
self, that  you  now  meet. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl  her  teasing 
playmates  used  to  run  her  'round  the 
dIol.v  singing  after  her,  "Red-head,  red- 
head, ginger-bread  head,"  and  it  made 
her  thoroughly  mad.  But  with  a  bit  of 
added  age  the  "carrot  top"  has  taken 
on  the  subdued  hues  of  a  very  admir- 
able light-auburn.  Her  eyes  are  laugh- 
ing at  you  or,  perhaps  with  you  most 
of  the  time.  They  have  a  changeable 
quality,  governed  apparently  by  her 
moods — sometimes  they  seem  grayish- 
blue,   sometimes   hazel. 

Lois  confesses  that  she  has  no  hob- 
bies, has  no  time  for  any.  If  she  ever 
has  time  to  assume  a  hobby  she  will 
collect  rare  books  and  rare  etchings. 

Another  hobby  that  Lois  would  suc- 
cumb to,  if  she  only  had  the  time,  would 
be  an  all  but  unending  tour  of  the  world, 
made  as  thoroughly  and  as  slowly  as 
complete  leisure  and  a  love  for  getting 
acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  strange 
peoples  and  places  would  inspire. 

Her  one  recreational  love  is  music — 
all  sorts  of  it,  but  especially  playing  the 
piano  and  singing — and  dancing,  too, 
for  good  measure.  She  loves  the  show 
business — and  is  a  thorough  trouper, 
although  she  quit  a  successful  musical- 
comedy  and  vaudeville  career  for  Radio. 
She  does  not  regret  that  move.  One 
might  ask,  knowing  her  complete  suc- 
cess and  the  amount  of  her  engage- 
ments, how  could  she? 

But  a  yearning  for  success  was  a  sec- 
ondary thought  with  Lois  when  she  went 
into  Radio  about  three  years  ago.  She 
had  already  quit  the  stage  after  enjoy- 
ing success,  and  had  retired  to  a  quiet 


home  in  one  of  Chicago's  nearby  suburbs. 

She  was  intent  on  just  one  thing, 
thinking  up  some  other  thing  she  could 
do  that  would  permit  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, a  lucrative  career,  and  a  chance  to 
have  a  permanent  home,  the  sort  not 
vouchsafed  show  folk.  For  Lois  wanted 
the  admiration  and  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  her  baby  daughter,  left  as 
her  only  solace  in  young  widowhood, 
more  than  she  wanted  any  of  the  things 
that  Broadway  or  the  bright  lights  of 
theatrical  life  elsewhere  could  give  her. 

Thanks  to  Radio,  she  got  what  she 
wanted.  Hers  is  a  busy  but  quiet,  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  career.     Her  work 


Lois  Bennett 


is  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  her 
beautiful  studio-type  apartment  on 
West  Fifty-seventh  street.  It's  just  a 
five-minute  walk  to  either  National  or 
Columbia  studios  and  if  her  beautiful 
six-year-old  baby  Joan  should  want  or 
need  mother  Lois,  it's  just  as  easy  to 
get  right  back  home. 

Little  Joan  is  a  beautiful  study  in  dark 
brown,  and  she  is  a  quiet  mite  when  at 
home  and  seriously  studious  over  her 
books  from  the  fashionable  Horace 
Mann  prrvate  day  school. 

Lois  warns  you,  however,  that  baby 
Joan  has  her  lively  moments.  These 
she  spends  in  the  happily  adjacent  great 
Central  Park  playground  accompanied 
by  a  watchful  governess  maid.  The  lat- 
ter has  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  her 
young  charge,  who  sometimes  disap- 
pears on  her  beloved  bicycle  or  roller 
skates,  when  the  more  fleet  vehicle  has 
been  forbidden. 

Baby  Joan  is  a  pet  subject  with  Lois. 
All  good  mothers  are  like  that,  however, 
and  so  it  was  with  pleasure  that  we 
heard  that  baby  Joan  is  a  born  actress, 
even  at  this  early  age  showing  inherent 
dramatic  ability.  She  has,  too,  a  sur- 
prisingly  good    voice,    not    at   all    weak 


or  wabbly,  as  we  can  truthfully  attest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  learned  most 
of  her  mother's  favorite  Radio  numbers 
and  sings  them  with  great  gusto  and 
many  dramatic  gestures. 

There's  a  theatrical  career  in  store  for 
Joan  if  she  wants  to  follow  one  when 
she  grows  up. 

"Why,  of  course,  I  want  my  daughter 
to  be  an  actress,  and  I'll  see  to  it  that 
she's  a  good  one,  if  she  wants  to  be  one. 
I  was  one  and  I  got  much  joy  and  much 
experience  out  of  it,  good  experience. 
But,  of  course,  I  was  well  prepared — 
well  educated,  in  the  right  sort  of  home 
before  I  started  out  in  the  world  bent 
on  a  theatrical  career.  And  that's  the 
thing  that  counts,  the  background.  Joan 
will  have  that  before  she  begins  on  any 
career,   that's  why  I'm  in   Radio  now:" 

Thus  speaks  wise  little  mother,  Lois 
Bennett. 

Lois  Bennett  was  born  at  Houston, 
Texas,  moving  with  her  parents  at  the 
age  of  five  to  settle  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  There  she  finished  grade 
and  high  school  and  thereafter  took  up 
a  very  thorough  study  of  music,  special- 
izing finally  in  vocal  work. 

She  began  to  study  the  piano  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  she  sang  at  the  same 
age  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  State  college.  Later,  she  sang  every 
year  at  Christmas  parties  given  to  the 
convicts  at  the  State  penitentiary.  These 
inmates  were  the  first  public  audience 
that  she  remembers.  She  is  indebted 
to  them  for  their  encouragement  since 
they  requested  her  presence  on  every 
Christmas  program  for  many  years. 

Neither  of  her  parents  was  a  profes- 
sional. Her  father  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  ranching  and  in  oil  wells,  and 
did  not  encourage  her  stage  career  until 
after  her  mother's  endorsement  and 
actual  "urge"  toward  it  had  sent  Lois 
on  toward  her  present  path. 

Lois  confesses  that  as  a  child  she  had 
an  easy-going,  quiet,  luxury-loving  dis- 
position, not  disposed  to  exerting  great 
energy  toward  anything  in  particular. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  energizing  in- 
fluence of  a  mother  who  believed  in 
developing  talents  to  the  nth  degree, 
she  might  never  have  been  prepared  to 
earn  the  living  that  she  and  baby  Joan 
now  enjoy  through  her  great  achieve- 
ments. 

When  Lois,  with  a  social  background 
that  stood  her  in  good  stead,  first  came 
to  New  York,  about  ten  years  ago,  she 
studied  for  concert  work  and  then  got 
side-tracked  when  the  illustrious  Carrie 
Jacobs  Bond  heard  her  sing  and  insisted 
that  Lois  was  the  girl  to  interpret  her 
vocal  compositions  in  a  vaudeville  tour 
on  the  Keith  and  Orpheum  circuits. 

After  this  Ziegfeld  took  her  up.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Jean  Buck,  famous 
composer  of  musical  comedy  numbers, 
Lois  found  herself  in  the  enviable  role 
of  prima-donna  of  the  Follies.  Other 
seasons  of  success  followed;  then  mar- 
riage; then  motherhood;  then  widow- 
hood— and  then  Radio  and  the  renewed 
success  of  today!   • 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
for  the  following: 


Milan  O.   Welch 


RUDY  VALLEE  is  still  a  favorite 
with  the  listeners,  the  talkies  not- 
withstanding. 

Night  clubs,  vaudeville  and  the  talkies 
may  claim  him,  but  Radio  made  him 
and  it  is  a  debt  that  this  blond  crooner 
of  the  Croon  that  Conquers,  is  only  too 
happy  to  acknowledge.  He  said  as  much 
the  other  night  to  the  thousand  and  first 
interviewer  who  had  lured  him  to  a  table 
in  the  Villa  Vallee,  that  ultra-ultra  sup- 
per club  on  New  York's  aristocratic 
East  Side  where  this  remarkable  young 
man  from  Westbrook,  Maine,  holds 
forth  nightly.  More  than  that,  he  will 
include  that  same  acknowledgment  in 
the  book  he  is  now  preparing  for  early 
publication. 

"We  are  first,  last  and  always  a  Radio 
band,"  Vallee  told  this  interviewer. 
"Radio  gave  us  our  start,  Radio  must  be 
held  responsible  for  all  of  the  success 
that  has  been  and  is  ours  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  I  think  that  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  is  on  the  air  that  we  are  at 
our  best." 

This  statement,  perhaps,  is  character- 
istic of  the  commonsense  attitude  with 
which  this  28-year-old  Yankee  from 
Maine  is  accepting  a  success  that  might 
pardonably  turn  the  head  of  a  less  bal- 
anced man.  Hubert  Prior  Vallee  may  be 
an  egotist,  as  successful  men  are  apt  to 
be.  But  he  is  not  conceited.  Let  the  Val- 
lee bank  roll  mount  as  it  will,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  Vallee  feet  will  remain 
firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 

Rudy  Vallee,  at  first  meeting,  im- 
presses one  as  a  young  man  who  knows 
what  he  wants  and  intends  to  get  just 
that  thing  out  of  life.  Ten  years  ago  he 
was  a  schoolboy  in  Westbrook,  Maine, 
the  oldest  son  of  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented small-town  druggist.  Even  then 
young  Hubert  was  quite  persistent  at 
getting  what  he  wanted,  even  when  it 
meant  running  opposition  to  parental  de- 
sires. There  was  the  time  -when  the 
youngster,  rather  than  wed  himself  to 
the  drug  business,  ran  away  from  home. 
A  stern  parent  relented,  then  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered,  and  the  youthful 
Hubert  from  then  on,  was  free  to  toot 
a  saxophone  unmolested. 

THE  WORLD  WAR  came  along 
while  the  youngster  was  a  freshman 
in  high  school  and  led  the  rebellious  fu- 
ture master  crooner  into  another  run- 
away from  home — an  adventure  that  ul- 


timately found  him  an  enlisted  gob  in 
Uncle  Sam's  navy,  where  he  served  some 
six  months  before  the  naval  authorities, 
discovering  he  was  still  under  sixteen, 
sent  him  back  to  Maine  with  an  honor- 
able discharge. 

By  the  time  Vallee  graduated  from 
high  school  he  had  already  made  an  en- 
viable name  for  himself  in  Maine  dance 
circles  as  a  saxophonist  of  exceptional 
ability.  Attending  the  University  of 
Maine  for  a  single  year  he  was  a  positive 
campus  sensation.  Transferring  to  Yale 
he  continued  his  education,  his  trusty 
sax  always  paying  the  bills.  A  year  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy,  in  London,  was  inter- 
spersed with  his  collegiate  career  at  New 
Haven,  after  which  he  returned  to  grad- 
uate from  Yale. 

Collegians  are  generally  pictured  as 
invading  New  York  with  a  sheepskin 
tucked  under  their  arm.  Rudy  Vallee, 
however,  came  to  New  York  with  a  sax- 
ophone tucked  under  his  arm  and  Broad- 
way is  still  trying  to  figure  out  just 
where  and  why  he  got  the  "break"  that 
made  him  into  showdom's  greatest  draw- 
ing card. 

Vallee  says,  and  after  all  he  should 
know,  that  it  was  his  broadcasting  from 
the  old  "Heigh-Ho"  club  that  brought 
him  the  first  recruit  in  the  present  great 
army  of  Rudy  Vallee  fans. 

RIGHT  now,  riding  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  Vallee  is  the  subject  of  praise 
that  is  almost  idolatrous  and  of  criticism 
that,  too  often,  is  nearsighted  and  stig- 
matic.  In  their  frantic  effort  to  analyze 
and  understand  him  countless  interview- 
ers have  endowed  him  with  a  hundred 
and  one  personalities  that,  clashing  and 
conflicting,  obscure  and  hide  the  real 
Vallee. 

Up  and  down  Broadway  you  can  hear 
a  hundred  Vallee  stories  in  as  many  min- 
utes. He  is  high-hat.  He  isn't  high-hat. 
His  real  name  is  Vallee.  His  real  name 
is  O'Brien.  He's  just  a  lucky  accident 
that  happened.  He  is  a  hard  worker 
who  deserves  his  success.  He's  a  punk. 
He's  an  artist.  He  can  sing.  He  can't 
sing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  deal  of  the 
confusion  that  attends  reportorial  psy- 
cho-analyzing of  this  remarkable  young 
man  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  working  sixteen  and  twenty  hours  a 
day  and,  as  a  consequence,  must  be  seen 
and  talked  to  by  inquiring  reporters, 
more  or  less  "on  the  jump."  The  full 
and  complete  story  of  Rudy  Vallee  will 
probably  not  be  written  until  this  hard- 


est of  hard  workers  can  take  a  three- 
months'  vacation  and,  at  his  leisure,  live, 
play  and  talk  with  a  biographer.  Only  in 
that  way  can  a  true  portrait  be  sketched. 

Here,  however,  are  a  few  facts  that  are 
facts.  They  are  vouched  for  by  the  boys 
in  his  band  and  by  members  of  his  per- 
sonal staff  who  have  known  him  since 
he  was  a  youngster  "up  in  Maine."  At 
the  outset,  Rudy  Vallee  is  not  high-hat. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  totally  devoid  of  that 
jazzy,  slangy  sort  of  personality  that  is 
generally  practiced  by  the  loud-talking 
back-slappers  of  Broadway.  He  is  con- 
servative. He  is  quiet  and  well-man- 
nered. He  is  a  believer  in  that  old  adage 
that  "auld  friends  are  the  best  friends." 
He  does  not  give  friendship  lightly.  He 
does  not  take  it  back  easily. 

Himself  no  respecter  of  time  and 
hours,  he  is  an  exacting  young  man  to 
work  for.  With  him  anger  can  come 
quickly  and  go  as  quickly.  He  has  all 
the  temperament  of  the  artist.  Yet  he  is 
generous  and  impulsive;  he  can  be  criti- 
cized as"  fearlessly  as  he  himself  criti- 
cizes. He  is  no  stickler  for  form  or  cer- 
emony and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
personnel  of  his  band  has  remained  un- 
changed and  intact  since  he  started  his 
first  engagement  at  the  Heigh-Ho  Club 
a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

DISGRUNTLED  critics  who  have 
often  reminded  him  of  the  transi- 
tory quality  of  the  popular  fame  he  now 
enjoys  aren't  telling  him  a  thing.  "I 
don't  think  that  I  will  ever  completely 
lose  my  following,"  he  says,  "and  yet  I 
realize  that  nothing  endures  forever.  Up 
home  in  Maine  they  have  a  homely  say- 
ing about  'making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.'  That's  just  what  I'm  doing 
right  now.  I  want  to  make  a  million 
and  then  I'll  be  more  than  satisfied  to 
take  a  vacation  that  I  think  I've  already 
earned." 

Future  plans,  however,  include  a  sum- 
mer in  France  and  England  and  a  tenta- 
tive plan  contemplates  a  world  tour  with 
his  Connecticut  Yankees. 

"For  that  matter,"  says  Rudy,  medita- 
tively, "you  want  to  remember  that  when 
I  was  in  college  I  had  no  idea  of  a  ca- 
reer such  as  I  have  enjoyed.  At  Yale, 
you  know,  I  majored  in  Spanish  and 
fully  intended  to  seek  my  future  in  the 
business  world  of  South  America." 

So  who  can  tell?  The  Maestro  of  Sax- 
ophonia,  the  Crooner  of  the  Croon  that 
Conquers,  may  yet  enjoy  his  noonday 
siesta  as  a  tired  business  man  of  Latin- 
America. 


Whosis?    Why,  of  course!     It's  Rudy — Rudy  Vallee  and  his   bandmen  gathered  around  an  NBC  microphone.     The  gen- 
tleman at  Rudy's  left  is  none  other  than  Graham  McNamee.     This  is  the  same  band  that  has  been  with  Vallee  since  the 

first  days  of  wonderful  success  at  the  Heigh-Ho   club. 
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Says  "Beauty  JVisdom"  Is 

Big  Secret 

FOR  HAPPINESS 


TIMES  Change  and  Women's 
Interests  Change  and  Ex- 
pand but  Ruling  Passion  of  A  \l 
Ages  and  Conditions  Is  Still 
Beauty,  Says  Authority 


MISS  ELSIE  PIERCE— distin- 
guished Beauty  authority  who  has 
brought  Beauty  to  thousands  of  wom- 
en via  the  Radio — recounts  some  of  her  expe- 
riences here.  She  feels  that  Beauty  is  one 
of  woman's  chief  interests  and  Radio  the 
quickest  medium  for  bringing  Beauty  within 
every  woman's  reach.  Miss  Pierce's  voice 
is  well  known  to  women  the  country  over — 
her  sound  advice  is  already  being  carried  out 
by  thousands. 

By  Elsie  Pierce 

4£rT1  IME  changes — and  we  with  it." 
Once  women's  interests  were 
classified  as:  Cooking,  children 
and  church — 

But — now!  In  this  mechanical  age, 
this  age  of  adventure  and  progress — 
what  are  women's  chief  interests?  They 
still  steer  the  little  ship  called  "home" 
but  they  also  determine  big  business 
deals,  they  pilot  aeroplanes,  they  achieve 
a  new  rank  through  the  Radio.  Yet — 
we  wonder — whether  there  is  not  one 
thing — one  chief  interest  that  dominates 
their  lives. 

What  is  it,  you  ask?  A  difficult  ques- 
tion, indeed,  to  answer.  Perhaps  this 
picture  will  do  it. 

Hundreds  of  Radio  dials  have  turned. 
In  answer  to  Radio  announcements,  yes. 
But,  in  answer  to  a  more  urgent,  more 
impelling  force,  first.  A  woman's  voice 
is  brought  over  the  air — a  single  voice — 
and  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
listeners  eager  to  catch  every  word  of 
the  vital  message.  What  proof — you 
say?  The  next  day's  mail.  A  hundred 
— -two  hundred — a  thousand  letters  in  a 
single  mail.  Several  thousand  in  one 
day — representing  as  many  delightfully 
feminine  creatures — women! 

Tall  women,  short  women,  "oh,  so 
stout"  women,  "painfully  thin"_  women, 
women  naive,  and  sophisticated, 
women  rich  and  poor  (we  learn  all  this 
from  the  letters,  of  course)  all  moti- 
vated by  a  single  force,  all  dominated 
by  a  single  interest,  a  peculiarly-in- 
volved interest,  at  once  selfish  and  un- 
selfish, at  once  "ever-old,  yet  ever-new." 
All — seeking  Beauty.  All  realizing  that 
the  Radio  will  summon  Beauty  more 
quickly  than  any  other  medium. 

And  so,  when  we  find  the  masculine 
mechanic  tampering  with  tubes  and 
muttering  "what  do  women  care  about 
the  Radio" — we  are,  rightfully,  "up-in- 
arms." 

FOR,  have  we  not  these  letters?  Let 
us  glance  through  them.  What  do  they 
indicate?  Don't  they  tell  us  that  woman 
is  no  longer  the  backward  creature  wait- 
ing for  news  only  from  her  lord  and 
master?  Don't  they  paint  a  crystal-clear 
picture  of  woman  keeping  step  with 
man  and  his  mind  and  his  inventions? 
And  as  for  Radio,  isn't  that  indeed  the 
quickest  way  for  the  modern,  alert 
woman  to  get  the  latest  news — feminine 
news — beauty  news — whatever  it  is  that 
she  is  interested  in?  For — whether  she 
is  in  the  grand  whirlpool  of  New  York 
or  tucked  away  on  a  little  farm  in  Osh- 
kosh — won't  a  turn  of  the  dial  put  her 
in  quick,  close  touch  with  the  world — 


"Radio  will  summon  Beauty  more  quickly  than  any  other  medium,"  says  Elsie 

Pierce,   New   York  authority,   who   receives  thousands   of   letters   and   inquiries 

daily  as  a  result  of  her  broadcasts   from  WOR. 


her  world? 

We  take  up  one  letter: 

"I  am  a  grandmother  —  almost 
sixty — -have  always  been  tied  down 
to  my  home  and  children.  Have 
never  given  enough  time  to  myself. 
Now  I  have  a  little  more  leisure. 
My  skin  is  dry  and  lined  and  heavy 
looking.  I  listened-in  on  your  talk 
this  morning — and  I  was  thrilled. 
I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  now.  If  not,  won't  you 
please  tell  me  just  what  I  need  to 
care  for  my  skin.  My  hair  still 
looks  thirty- — my  skin,  seventy.  And 
— how  I  would  love  to  look  ten 
years  younger." 

A  grandmother,  almost  sixty.  She 
probably  remembers  the  days  of  knit- 
ting needles  and  bicycles  and  buggies. 
But   now   she   can    quickly   take   up   the 


tempo  of  modern  life. 
Another  letter: 

"I  am  seventeen  years  old — and 
feel  so  self-conscious.  Blackheads 
and  acne  are  the  bane  of  my  exist- 
ence. I  hate  to  go  to  parties — I 
hate  to  meet  people.  So  many,  many 
things  I  have  tried — but  I  am  not 
yet  satisfied  with  my  face.  Your 
Radio  talk  gave  me  a  new  lease  on 
life.  Please,  please  tell  me  what  ; 
to  do. 

Dear,  discouraged  Miss  Seventeen. 
Life  isn't  as  dark  as  it  seems.  In  another 
year  she  will  learn  that.  In  another 
few  months,  in  fact.  But  here  again  it 
took  the  Radio  to  bring  the  cheery  mes- 
sage to  her. 

More   letters — more   human   interests, 
feminine  interests  revealed — even  visits 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


SIMPLY  SUSAN  GOES 

HOPPING 

WITH  MILLIONS 


"TTZHILE  walking  along  Main 
XX  street  yesterday  afternoon  I 
was  attracted  by  an  unusual  window 
display"  and  so  Susan  takes  count- 
less thousands  of  women  on  a  shop- 
ping tour  from  WTIC  each  day, 
accompanied   by   her  Early  Birds. 


Susan  of  WTIC  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
women's  hours  on  the  air.  From  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  she  talks  to  eager  listen- 
ers, not  only  throughout  Nezv  England,  but 
all  over  the  country.  Here  is  a  typical 
broadcast  of  "Shopping  with  Susan"  just  as 
you  would  hear  it  in  your  own  home. 

ANNOUNCER  PAUL   LUCAS— 
"Jack,  where  the  deuce  is  Susan? 
Hasn't  she  come  in  yet?   Here  it  is 
9:15 — time  for  her  to  be  on  the  air." 

Announcer  Jack  Brinkley — "You  know 
Susan,  Paul.  Just  at  this  moment  she's 
probably  in  some  lingerie  shop  or  jew- 
elry store  getting  all  the  dope  on  'le 
dernier  Cri'  in  the  line  of  lovely  things 
for  lovely  ladies." 

Announcer  Lucas — "Dash  into  the 
small  studio  and  tell  Norm  Cloutier  and 
his  Early  Birds  to  strike  up  a  lively 
number  to  fill  in  the  breach." 

DANCE  SELECTION— THE 
EARLY  BIRDS 

Announcer  Lucas  —  "Here  she  is, 
Radio  friends.  Susan  has  just  entered 
the  studio — so  excited  and  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm  about  the  things  she 
has  to  tell  you,  that  we  really  ought  to 
give  her  a  chance  to  get  her  breath.  But 
we  shan't.  We  shall  connect  you  with 
her  microphone  right  away  and  let  her 
explain  everything  herself." 

Susan — "Good  morning,  friends.  I 
understand  I'm  in  disgrace  for  being 
late  this  morning.  I  have  been  told  that 
immediately  after  our  little  chat,  I  must 
stand  in  the  corner  of  the  reception 
room  for  15  minutes  with  eyes  to  the 
wall.  But  really,  the  fun  I've  had  is  com- 
pensation for  the  penalty. 

"You  know,  I  got  out  of  the  wrong 
side  of  the  bed  this  morning,  feeling  at 
odds  with  the  world.  Not  that  this  ex- 
perience was  anything  unusual  with  me. 
It  wasn't.  But  what  was  unusual  about 
it  this  morning  was  that  I  found  a  cure. 
You'll  laugh  when  I  give  you  my  little 
prescription — but,   believe  me,  it  works. 

"If  you  are  feeling  down-in-the-mouth 
I  suggest  that  you  take  yourself  down- 
town and  buy  that  new  hat  you've 
wanted  so  long.  There  are  beautiful 
models  on  display  now.  I  won't  have 
time  to  tell  you  about  all  of  them — 
there  are  so  many — but  I  can  describe 
three  of  those  I  saw  this  morning. 

"A  hat  they  tell  me  is  being  featured 
all  over  the  country  just  now  is  called 
'La  Danseusc.'  The  title  suggests  its 
place  in  your  wardrobe.  The  model  I 
saw  was  all  silver-metallic,  designed  in 
the  close-fitting,  popular  skull-cap  effect, 
with  little  ripples  in  front  and  a  large 
silver  bow  hanging  low  in  the  back. 

"Another  striking  model  was  in  softly 
folded  black  velvet,  with  its  long  side 
accented  by  a  white  flower,  highly  glazed 
and  peeking  out  from  underneath.  The 
third  was  in  red  fox  soleil,  with  a  high 
rippled  cuff  brim  folded  into  a  long  side, 
where  it  was  finished  with  fur  tails  dyed 
to  match  the  hat.  A  most  unusual  cre- 
ation! 

I  WAS  struck  with  the  predominance 
of  felts  and  soleils.  It  seems  that  we 
American  women  will  never  give  them 
up — and  for  comfort  and  snappiness  of 


From    Hartford,    Connecticut,    through    the    voice    of    WTIC,    Susan    talks    to 
thousands  of  women  in  New  England  and  all  over  America  with  tips  on  shopping 


style,  there  are  really  very  few  models 
that  can  take  their  place. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that 
can  give  a  woman  more  real  enjoyment 
or  a  greater  feeling  of  good-will  toward 
the  world  in  general  than  to  stroll  down 
the  street  in  a  new  hat  which  she  knows 
becomes  her  perfectly.  Haven't  you 
often  felt  that  satisfaction?  If  you 
haven't,  it  must  be  because  you  haven't 
found  the  hat.  Of  course,  there  is  every- 
thing in  that.'  It  must  be  a  hat  that 
brings  out  all  the  good  features  of  your 
face — one  that  makes  your  eyes  bluer,  if 
they  are  blue,  or  sparkling  if  they  are 
brown  or  black.  It  must  be  one  that 
makes  you  the  acme  of  sophistication  if 
you  are  of  the  dark-eyed  type,  or  one 
that  gives  you  the  appeal  of  an  ingenue 
if  you  are  one  of  the  blue-eyed  un- 
sophisticated sisters. 

"A  smart  new  hat  has  an  almost  in- 
credible effect  on  your  general  outlook 
— just  try  it  once  and  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me.  Remember,  though,  I 
said  it  must  be  THE  hat — I  am  sure 
you  can  find  yours  among  the  many  varied 
models  on  display  in  the  shops  now. 

"...  And  now  while  I  get  that 
breath  Mr.  Lucas  wouldn't  allow  me  I'll 
ask  The  Early  Birds  to  play  a  lively 
fox-trot  for  us." 

DANCE  SELECTION— THE 
EARLY  BIRDS 

"While  walking  along  Main  Street 
yesterday  afternoon.  1  was  attracted  to 
an  unusual  window  display.  Forming  a 
background  for  a  number  of  pretty  jew- 
els and  trinkets,  any  one  of  which  would 
make  an  ideal  gift,  was  a  marble  re 
duct  ion  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  located  in 
Agra,  India — the  most  faultless  edifice 
ever  constructed. 

"Fascinated  by  this  miniature,  1  en- 
tered the  store  for  the  purpose  oi  learn- 


ing more  about  it.  The  owner,  who  had 
visited  the  famous  structure  many  times, 
told  me  that  its  builder  was  the  Mogul 
emperor,  Shah  Jehan.  So  much  did  the 
Emperor  idolize  his  wife  that  after  she 
died  he  built  this  beautiful  tomb  in  her 
memory.  It  took  twenty  thousand  men 
almost  twenty  years  to  complete  it.  All 
India  contributed  something  to  its  con- 
struction. Ceylon,  Thibet,  Persia  and 
Arabia  furnished  sapphires,  agate,  onyx, 
turquoise  and  carnelian.  The  entire 
building  was  inlaid  with  costly,  rare 
gems  and  in  the  very  center  of  the 
mausoleum  a  circular  screen  of  alabaster 
was  installed — six  feet  high  and  sixty 
feet  in  circumference — carved  with  such 
skill  that  it  suggested  lace  rather  than 
stone.  Sometimes  over  one  hundred 
stones  were  inlaid  to  represent  a  single 
flower. 

"Upon  leaving  the  store,  I  stood  gaz- 
ing for  several  minutes  at  the  peerless 
monument  of  love  which  Shah  Jehan 
had  reared  to  the  memory  of  his  wife, 
and  1  wondered  why  it  is  that  so  few 
men  pay  tribute  to  their  dear  ones  while 
they  live.  As  I  walked  up  the  street.  1 
thought  of  the  many  really  beautiful 
gold,  silver,  and  diamond  gifts  displayed 
in  that  shop,  and  I  determined  to  tell 
my  Radio  audience  about  them.  1  sin- 
cerely recommend  your  visiting  this 
shop.  You'll  recognize  it  when  you  see 
the  exquisite  miniature  of  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

"Before  we  go  on  to  the  next  phase 
of  our  shopping  tour  let's  ask  The  Early 
Birds  to  play  an  appropriate  number, 
'The  Song  of  India.'  " 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think- 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  occasion 
where  an  'opera'  pump  is  not  in  good 
taste  —  always  excepting  cross-country 
hikes,  of  course.  There  is  something! 
mtinued  on  page  1 16) 
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ARCELLA 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  About  the  Stars  You  Admire 


PAUL  McCLUER,  sunshine  hour  an- 
nouncer of  WENR,  Chicago,  whose 
feminine  fan  mail  has  always  been 
unusually   large,   has  gone  and   done  it. 

He's  married.  Last  Summer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cluer  made  a  trip  East  for  the  station. 
While  in  New  York,  he  was  introduced 
to  Marjorie  Marlowe  Ryan,  New  York 
society  girl.  After  he  returned  there 
was  a  constant  stream  of  wires,  tele- 
phone messages  and  letters  between 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Just  before 
Christmas  "Paul  slipped  away  to  New 
York,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. Mrs.  McCluer  is  petite  in  size 
and  has  captivated  the  rest  of  the  staff 
with  her  charms. 

Mr.  McCluer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  for  a  time  was 
employed  by  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son company,  later  coming  to  WENR 
in  his  present  capacity.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  William  B.  McCluer,  who  is  well 
known  in   Chicago  society. 

Following  the  announcement  of  his 
marriage  over  the  air,  the  young  couple 
received  thousands  of  congratulatory 
messages. 

The  Maple  City  Four  are  a  riot,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  not  only  pro- 
fessionally, but  privately.  You  know, 
don't  you,  that  they  are  Al  Rice,  Pat 
Patterson,  Art  Janes  and  Fritz  Meissner, 
four  very  personable  young  men?  And 
their  ages,  by  and  large,  come  to  a  nice 
average  of  about  twenty-five.  And  more 
good  news — they're  all  still  unmarried. 
So  girls,  for  the  present  at  least,  you 
can  imagine  them  free  from  any  marital 
entanglements,  playing  around  over  at 
WLS,  keeping  the  gang  over  there  in 
one  long  continuous  uproar. 

*  *     * 

Help!  Help!  WHERE  are  the  Ercelle 
Sisters  who  used  to  sing  over  WSOA  at 
Deerfield,  Illinois?  One  of  our  readers 
is  frantic  to  locate  these  sweet  singers 
and  I,  unfortunately,  haven't  been  able 
to  find  them  for  him.  So  won't  you  all 
help,  please. 

*  *     * 

Hope  you're  not  too  sad  these  days, 
Mathiede  and  "Radio  Fan,"  since  you 
don't  hear  Norman  White 
sing  as  often  as  you  used 
to.  But  you  see  now  that 
he  has  entered  the  execu- 
tive field  in  Radio  he  is 
so  busy  with  contracts, 
program  arrangements 
and  such  like  that  he 
doesn't  have  much  time 
for  the  mike.  'Spect  you  know,  tho',  that 
just  before  he  goes  to  lunch  every  day, 
for  half  an  hour,  he  gathers  together  his 
old  gang  of  singers,  and  they  present 
WJR's  luncheon  song  revue  at  Motor 
City  studio.  And  I  guess  you'll  agree 
that  Norman  sings  popular  love  songs 
with  all  the  tenderness  that  set  the  girls' 
hearts  fluttering  in  the  old  days  when 
his  only  role  in  Radio  was  that  of  star 
entertainer.  Since  Norman  has  embarked 
on  such  a  sedate  business  career,  per- 
haps you'll  be  very  surprised  to  know 
that  he's  still  not  married. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  JiT  story  for  you — Madge, 


Knowing  that  thousands   of  my  readers  and   friends   would  be   simply  crazy  to 

see  Paul  McCIuer's  new  wife,  I  had  this  specially  made  up.     Like  it?     I  know 

you're  going  to  like  Mrs.  Paul,  or  Marjorie,   I  should  say. 


Ruth,  Stephania  and  all  the  others  who 
have  been  asking  about  Everett  Mitchell, 
chief  announcer  of  WENR.  I'll  try  to 
dig  up  a  picture  for  another  time.  Chicago 
can  claim  him  for  her  very  own,  for  he 
was  born  there  and  has  lived  there  all 
his  life,  a  life  which  has  been  a  varied 
one,  too.  Professional  entertainer,  in- 
surance adjuster,  bank  employee — these 
are  some  of  the  things  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  his  past.  Singing  became  one 
of  his  special  joys  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  he  drifted  into  broadca'sting.  His 
first  microphone  appearance  was  over 
WGJ,  Chicago.  He  has  also  been  heard 
over  WIBO,  and  has  been  known  to  the 
public  for  his  concert  work  and  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  Billy  Sunday 
organization.  He's  five  feet  ten  inches 
tall,  and  his  eyes  and  hair  are  brown. 
And,  yes,  he  is  married.  He  likes  golf 
and  motoring  and  his  favorite  actor  is 
the  movie  star,  Dick  Barthelmes.  I  have 
a  little  story  for  you,  too,  that  may  be 
a  bit  out  of  date  by  the  time  you  read 
this,  but  in  case  you  wondered  why  he 
was  off  the  air  for  three  days  shortly 
after  Christmas  you'll  want  to  know.  On 
Christmas  Eve  Mr.  Mitchell  was  deliv- 
ering a  basket  of  food  to  a  poor  family 
when  his  car  was  partially  wrecked  by 
another  automobile.  It  was  about  a  week 
later  when  he  discovered  that  two  of  his 
ribs  were  broken  and  that  was  when  you 
missed  him. 

■^     t-     * 

Sorry,  Mrs.  R.,  but  we  can't  seem  to 
keep  track  of  Jerry  Johnson  and  his 
orchestra,  heard  over  WBAP  last 
spring.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
help  you  out. 


Three  years  of  experience  on  the  vau- 
deville stage  lie  back  of  the  pleasant 
manner  in  which  Gene  Hamilton,  WAIU 
announcer,  introduces  that  station  to  its 
Ohio  listeners. 

Gifted  with  a  fine  baritone  voice  and 
a  personality  that  can  only  be  described 
as  Gene-ial,  he  supple- 
ments his  duties  as  an- 
nouncer by  broadcasting 
several  programs  of  pop- 
ular songs  each  week,  ac- 
companying himself  on 
the  guitar,  and  further 
proves  his  versatility  by 
taking  the  male  lead  in 
the  weekly  dramalogues  featured  by 
WAIU. 

Another  Rudy  Vallee — but  it's  no  use, 
girls.  He  plans  to  take  the  fatal  step 
'ere  long,  and  who's  to  blame  him?  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  her  name  is  Jane,  and 
she's  a  Minneapolis  miss. 

*  *     * 

Thanks,  Thelma,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  kind  people  who  wrote  me  about 
Paul  McCluer.    Hope  all  like  the  picture 

of  him  in  this  issue. 

*  *     * 

And  now,  Rosie,  if  you  will  look  in  the 
front  of  the  book  you  will  find  the  love- 
liest surprise  for  you — yes,  about  Don 
Becker!  There's  more,  too.  Of  course 
it's  probably  not  news  to  you  that  he's 
handsome,  in  a  different,  interesting  way, 
tall  and  dark  with  coal  black  eyes  and 
black-brown  straight  ssiny  hair.  _  He 
dresses  beautifully,  most  of  the  time, 
and  tho'  I  hate  to  dazzle  you  with  tales 
of  splendor,  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  keep  accurate  count  say  that  he's  had 
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no  less  than  seven  new  suits  in  the  last 
four  months.  But  sometimes,  just  some- 
times, he  goes  off  on  an  aesthetic  spree 
and  buys  a  black  and  white  suit  with 
checks  eight  inches  square  and  knickers 
reaching  almost  to  his  shoe  tops.  And 
would  you  think,  to  hear  his  clever 
Weak-End  Satires  over  WLW,  that  he 
was  only  a  youngester  of  21?  Forgot  to 
say  that  this  talented  child  got  his  start 
at  the  Club  Alabam  in  Chicago,  playing 
the  ukulele  and  singing. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  your  "Wee  Willie"  of  KPO, 
Southern  California,  Listeners-In.  He's 
otherwise  known  as  William  H.  Hancock 
and  is  really  not  "wee"  at  all.  You'll  be 
surprised.  I  guess,  to 
know  that  he  stands  six 
feet  and  is  of  rather 
stocky  build.  His  eyes 
are  blue — and  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  about 
that  dimple  which  makes 
his  nice  smile  all  the 
more  smiley.  He  was 
born  in  Cowbridge,  Wales,  in  1890,  a 
little  hamlet  near  Swansea.  At  the  age 
of  four  years  he  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica by  his  parents,  who  settled  in  Mich- 
igan. There  he  received  his  schooling 
and  a  thorough  musical  education  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
were  musicians  of  some  ability.  His 
mother  taught  him  organ  and  piano  and 
he  became  famous  as  a  boy  soprano,  and 
yet  today  he  is  one  of  the  West's  finest 
baritones.  When  he  was  twenty  his 
family  moved  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  where 
he  continued  his  study  of  music.  And 
then  a  few  years  later  the  World  War 
found  him  in  service  of  the  YMCA,  do- 
ing his  part  in  cheering  the  nation's  sol- 
diers. He  saw  Service  at  Camp  Dono- 
van and  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  was 
then  transferred  to  Camp  Fremont, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  After  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  he  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  met  the  famous  "Dobb- 
sie."  Dobbs  recognized  his  musical  abil- 
ity and  they  formed  the  team  which  is 
-well  known  today.  Wee  Willie  still 
plays  the  little  Kimball-Reed  organ  on 
which  he  received  his  first  lesson  years 
ago  and  can't  be  persuaded  to  get  an- 
other more  up-to-date  instrument.  "Not 
on  your  life."  he  says,  "they  don't  make 

'em  any  better." 

*  *     * 

Xo,  Jerry,  so  far  as  I  know  Elise 
Cohen,  middle  name  Lee,  was  never 
born  in  Chicago.  She's 
a  Baltimore  girl,  even 
though  she  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  her  time 
abroad,  having  lived  in 
London.  As  afternoon 
program  director  for 
WBAL  she  has  charge 
of  securing  and  arranging 
features  for  day  time 
broadcasting,  and  in  addition  is  herself 
a  talented  recitalist.  You  probably  have 
heard  her  in  short  story  dramatizations 
and  other  special  programs.  She  studied 
this  work  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
London,  and  while  abroad  often  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  artist. 

*  *     * 

Several  Hoosier  girls  have  inquired 
concerning  Howard  Ackley,  chief  an- 
nouncer of  WOWO  and  WGL,  the  pop- 
ular Fort  Wayne  stations.  As  Little 
Jack  Little  says,  "Here  Tis."  Two 
years  ago  a  good-looking  young  man 
started  to  work  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Main  Auto  Supoly  company,  owners  of 
WOWO  and  WGL.  After  about  a  year 
of  promising  experience  the  young  man. 
in  an  emergency,  made  an  announce- 
ment about  a  lost  dog  over  WOWO. 
The  directors  of  the  Radio  station  did 
not  notice  the  "lost  announcement"  but 


did  notice  a  very  pleasing  voice.  The 
young  man  was  none  other  than  How- 
ard Ackley,  blonde  and  blue-eyed,  who 
is  now  the  chief  announcer  of  the  Fort 

Wa3rne  stations. 

*     *     * 

Gather  round  all  ye  admirers  of  Marsha 
Wheeler,  for  I'm  simply  bursting  with 
things  to  tell  you  about  her.  In  the  first 
place,  of  course,  if  I  had  the  whole  mag- 
azine to  do  it  in  I  couldn't  possibly  tell 
you  everything,  for  she  is  interested  in 
such  an  infinite  number  of  things  that 
we  couldn't  ever  keep  up  with  her.  And 
in  her  appearance  she  is  as  vivid  and 
energetic  as  all  we  know  of  her.  Only 
five  feet  two;  slight;  dark  hair  and 
complexion;  and  the  darkest  eyes  in  the 
world.  "Marsha  Wheeler"  is  her  Radio 
name,  but  few  of  us  remember  that  she 
is  really  Mrs.  Marjorie  Moellering.  And 
here  she  is  with  her  five  year  old  son, 
Billy  Marshall  Moellering. 

She  and  Billy  live  in  a  most  attractive 
seven  room  house  which  is  filled  with  a 


Marsha  Wheeler  Moellering  and   Billy. 

quantity  of  lovely  antiques — and  it's  al- 
ways "open  house"  for  numbers  of  in- 
teresting people.  At  present  she's  ter- 
ribly interested  in  horseback  riding.  She 
wears  a  tailored  blouse  and  skirt  to  the 
studio  so  that  she  can  slip  into  her  natty 
riding  habit  at  a  moment's  notice.  Her 
tie  pin  is  a  miniature  riding  crop  and  her 
leather  crop  is  apt  to  be  used  on  her 
desk  as  a  paper  weight  or  book  mark. 
There's  a  story,  a  true  one,  about  how 
she  was  once  thrown  so  hard  that  her 
hip  was  dislocated  and  she  suffered  for 
two  weeks.  But,  and  this  is  character- 
istic of  her.  she  went  hack  and  learned 
to  "jump"  that  same  horse.  And  the  nic- 
est thing  is,  my  dears,  that  when  she's 
always  looking  out  for  new  experiences. 
new  friends,  new  ideas — she's  at  the 
same  time  thinking  of  her  Radio  friends 
and  planning  on  how  she  can  hand  it  all 
on  to  them. 

*     *     * 

In  the  first  place,  Bea  and  Friends. 
DON'T  you  mean  George  Osborne?1  If 
so,  yon  heard  him  over  KSTP.  George 
is  assistant  conductor  oi  the  National 
Battery  Orchestra  and  was  Formerly 
leader  of  the  Casino  orchestra  at  New 
York  and  has  played  with    Ben   Bernie 


and  his  orchestra  over  WEAF  and 
W'CZ.  And  you  DO  think  he  is  a  sec- 
ond Rudy  Vallee! 

*  *     * 

Help!  Help!  Where  are  Ed  and  Mom, 
who  used  to  be  at  WJAX?    Help! 

*  *     * 

How  do  you  like  this  nice  picture  of 
Thora  Martens,  contralto,  who  is  heard 
in  solos,  duets  and 
sketches  over  WENR? 
Miss  Martens  started  out 
like  many  another  girl  by 
doing  secretarial  and 
sales  work.  But  as  an 
ardent  Radio  fan  she  be- 
came interested  in  broad- 
casting, and  perhaps 
you'll  remember  that  she  was  first  heard 
over  KYW  in  duets  with  Dorothy  Wil- 
kins.  Since  that  time  she  has  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  "The  Student  Prince." 
and  has  sung  before  the  microphones  of 
KYW,  WOJ,  WHT,  WMAQ,  WBBM, 
WLS,  WEBH,  WIBO.  Chicago,  and 
WCCO,  Minneapolis:  K  M  O  X,  St. 
Louis,  and  WOW,  Omaha — whew!  that 
was  a  big  order!  She's  a  lady  of  rather 
majestic  bearing,  with  five  feet  nine 
inches  to  her  credit,  and  has  eyes  that 
you  can't  call  either  gray  or  blue  but 
which  make  a  lovely  combination  with 
her  soft  light  brown  hair.  She  like> 
swimming,  motoring,  golf  and  ice  skat- 
ing, but  claims  that  her  two  real  hob- 
bies are  good  cooking  and  shopping. 
And  she'll  tell  you,  all  in  one  breath, 
that  her  favorites  are  Jane  Cowl,  the 
late  Frank  Bacon,  Louise  Homer, Friml. 
Victor  Herbert,  Romberg,  strawberry 
shortcake  and  Emil  Ludwig.  And  she 
is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  finalists  in  a 
contest  to  pick  out  a  girl  who  will  play 
a  principal  part  in  a  Chicago  sound 
movie.  *     #     * 

The  "Little  Boy  Blue"  that  you  heard 
over  KMBC  and  WLS  some  time  ago. 
Mildred,  is  just  a  little  boy  singer  who 
is  flitting  around  from  place  to  place 
with  no  regular  station  tie-up.  Sorry 
to  have  to  disappoint  about  the  picture, 
but  can't  get  one  till  the  little  boy  stops 
his  wandering. 


heart 
think 


Here's  James  Burroughs,  the 
breaker  of  Los  Angeles.  You'd 
Jim  would  have  a  pretty 
tough  time  of  it  with  all 
the  competition  afforded 
by  Hollywood's  screen 
idols;  if  he  does  1  haven't 
heard  of  it.  You  see,  Jim 
is  something  of  an  idol 
himself.  'Course.  you 
may  not  admire  his  type. 
I  must  admit  that  I'm  not  exactly  crazy 
about  it  myself,  but  as  to  the  man — 
that's  a  different  story.  That  trick  mus- 
tache of  his  is  real,  'though  it  looks 
trick  enough  to  he  painted  on.  Brown 
eyes,  smooth,  rather  dark  complexion, 
the  slickest  hair  ever,  and  there's  his 
picture.  At  last  reports  there  was  no 
frail.  What's  he  do?  1  'most  forgot. 
He's  the  comic  opera  and  concert  tenor 
of  KFl.     Wouldn't  you  know  it? 

*  *     * 

I'm  sorry,  Marguerite,  to  say  that  I 
can't  tell  you  where  your  friends  Tag 
and  Leen  are.  Certainly  will  agree  with 
you  that  it's  hard  to  keep  track  of  them. 

*  *     * 

Yes.   Millie,   the  "Gene"   you   saw  on 

11  of  the  December  issue  is  the 
very  Gene  of  the  old  "Jack  and  Gene" 
team  at  WLS.  But  Gene  Arnold  oi 
WENR  is  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion.   All  clear? 

*  *     * 

Marcella   hears    all.    tells    all.      Write 
her  a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind 
Get  it  off  your  chest. 
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Gossipy 
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Vm  Glad  to  Know  You!" 


'VXTHEN  you  turn  on  your  Radio  in  the 
r  V  comfort  of  your  own  home  old  friends 
that  you  hear  from  day  to  day,  week  in  and 
week  out,  come  to  help  pass  away  a  leisure 
hour,  pep  you  up  when  you  feel  blue  and 
entertain  you  when  in  a  happier  mood. 

These  Radio  entertainers  are  human,  just 
as  you  and  I.  While  at  work  they  have 
their  fun,  as  well  as  when  at  play.  They 
zvould  like  to  know  you,  and  surely  you 
would  like  to  know  them. 

In  this  section  of  Radio  Digest  each 
month  you  will  find  short,  gossipy  stories 
of  what  they  are  doing.  If  your  favorite 
station,  or  favorite  star  isn't  mentioned, 
won't  you  write  to  them,  and  to  us,  and  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  to  make  you  ac- 
i.—D.  B. 


INAUGURATED  February  4  with 
seventy-five  of  the  leading  educational 
authorities  of  the  country  advising  and 
participating  in  its  work,  the  American 
School  of  the  Air  series  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system  is  well  under  way. 
A  faculty  of  sixteen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished American  educational  leaders 
is  passing  upon  the  broadcasts  before 
they  are  put  on  the  air. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  has  been  prepared  and 
issued  to  every  library  in  the  United 
States.  This  enables  teachers  to  as- 
sign parallel  readings  to  students  who 
listen  in.  At  the  special  insistence  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  the  entire  series  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  exhaustive  scientific  evalua- 
tion and  criticisms  by  educators  close  to 
the  schools  of  the  nation. 

Each  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30  there 
is  presented  a  dramatization  based  on 
the  important  historical  episodes  sur- 
rounding the  lives  of  persons  who  loom 
large  in  America's  history.  These  are 
written  by  Henry  Fiske  Carleton  and 
William  Ford  Manley,  famed  for  their 
"Great  Moments  in  History"  broadcast 
series.  The  series  ends  on  May  15  with 
an  international  goodwill  program. 
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CHARLES  NAEGELE,  an  American 
pianist  who  has  been  heard  on  the 
Baldwin  programs  over  the  NBC,  is  the 
child  of  artistic  parents.  His  father  was 
a  painter  and  the  mother  a  descendant 
of  an  old  New  England  family. 

Something  of  a  child  prodigy,  he 
started  his  piano  studies  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  was  pronounced  a  "find"  by 
Paderewski  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  year 
later  he  won  a  competition  which  en- 
titled him  to  an  appearance  in  Aeolian 
hall  with  the  Young  Men's  Symphony 
orchestra.  So  favorably  was  he  received 
that  Arnold  Volpe,  conductor,  invited 
him  to  tour  with  the  orchestra. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  his  studies 
with  Isidor  Phillips  in  Paris  and  Arthur 
Schnabel  in  Berlin.  His  debut  as  a  con- 
cert artist  was  made  abroad. 

He  played  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
Christiana,  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Bournemouth.  Returning  to 
America  he  made  his  New  York  debut  in 
November,  1924,  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Since 
then  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  h?s  been 


Away  an  Hour  or  Two  a  Day  as 


engaged  as  soloist  with  the  following 
symphony  orchestras:  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Newark  and 
Boston. 

Diplomats  Are  on  the  Air 

DIPLOMATS,  ambassadors  and  for- 
eign ministers  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington are  giving  a  series  of  goodwill 
programs  designed  to  last  over  a  period 
of  fifty-four  weeks  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system.  During  this  time 
it  is  planned  to  have  listeners  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  hear  all  of 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  accred- 
ited to  the  United  States. 

"This  series  of  fifty-five  weekly  broad- 
casts by  ambassadors  and  ministers 
should  touch  the  racial  heartstrings  of 
nearly  every  person  in  America,"  says 
William  S.  Paley,  president  of  the  CBS. 
"I  regard  this  series  as  offering  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  the  Columbia  sys- 
tem, as  a  public  institution,  to  promote 
international  understanding.  I  believe 
Radio  can  serve  no  higher  purpose  than 
to  help  eliminate  misunderstandings 
which  cause  international  difficulties 
and  sometimes  war." 

In  addition  to  going  out  over  Colum- 
bia's nation-wide  network,  these  pro- 
grams will  be  carried  to  ears  across  the 
oceans  by  means  of  Columbia  short 
wave  transmitter,  W2XE,  New  York 
City. 

"Life  Not  Very  Exciting" 

MODEST,  unassuming,  almost  shy, 
Genevieve  Irene  Rowe,  winner  of 
the  National  Radio  Audition  of  the  At- 
water   Kent  Foundation,   says   that  her 


life  "hasn't  been  exciting  or  intensely 
interesting." 

Miss  Rowe  was  born  in  Fremont, 
Ohio,  August  28,  1908.  "In  high  school 
I  sang  second  soprano  in  the  girl's  glee 
club  for  the  special  training.  I  have  had 
but  one  singing  teacher,  under  whom  I 
began  studying  when  a  freshman  in  high 
school,"  says  Miss  Rowe.  "I  have  studied 
the  piano  since  I  was  six  years  old. 
However,  I  have  always  wanted  to  sing, 
and  my  highest  ambition  is  to  be  an 
opera  singer. 

"I  have  never  sung  much  in  public, 
except  as  soloist  of  the  girls'  glee  club. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  Westminster 
choir  for  the  past  four  years.  I  belong  to 
an  oratorio  society,  which  has  produced 
works  such  as  'The  Messiah,'  'Elijah,' 
'Faust'  and  'Aida.'  To  obtain  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  music  one  must  give  a 
junior  and  senior  recital.  I  have  given 
the  former,  and  next  spring  I  hope  to 
give  the  latter." 

Miss  Rowe's  song  in  the  finals  with 
which  she  won  the  first  prize  of  $5,000 
and  a  two-year  music  scholarship,  was 
the  "Shadow  Song"  from  "Dinorah." 


WITH  the  appointment  of  Reinald 
Werrenrath,  noted  American  bari- 
tone, as  vocal  supervisor  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  that  organization 
has  added  another  great  musical  name 
to  its  ensemble.  Walter  Damrosch  is 
musical  counsel,  supervising  symphonic 
and  other  instrumental  presentations. 

Arrangements  completed  with  Wer- 
renrath provide  that  he  be  heard  on  the 
air  only  through  the  NBC  networks,  and 
that  his  advice  and  counsel  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  company's  programs  as  a 


Another  famous  quartet  of  Radio.    They  are  the   National   Cavaliers,   featured 

with    the    Cities    Service    orchestra    over    the    National    Broadcasting    company 

chains   on  Friday  evenings. 


ry.j 


in  Studios  Both  Near  and  Far 

Who  Comae  to  You  to  Help  Pass 


Stations  from  Coast  to  Coast 


whole.  His  activities  at  NBC  will  not 
interfere  with  his  concert  appearances. 

"We  are  negotiating  with  several  other 
nationally  known  persons  and  expect  to 
obtain  their  services  for  the  development 
and  direction  of  our  many  programs," 
says  George  Engles,  vice-president  of 
the  NBC. 

"No  sensible  person  will  deny  that 
Radio  is  playing  a  greater  part  each  year 
in  the  musical  education  and  the  cultural 
development  of  America,"  says  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath.  "It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  in 
a  position  to  help  a  little  in  that  develop- 
ment." 

Mr.  Fate  to  the  Rescue 

FATE  played  a  prominent  part  in  or- 
ganization of  the  Maxwell  House 
Dixie  trio,  popular  feature  of  the  Max- 
well House  Melodies  program.  Had  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence  not  stretched 
out  as  it  did,  Radio  fans  would  probably 
not  now  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  interpretations  of  these  young  sing- 
ers every  Thursday  night  in  the  Max- 
well program. 

Victor  Hall,  "daddy"  of  the  trio,  is  one 
of  Radio's  first  stars,  having  sung  over 
the  air  when  Radio-owners  were  few. 
He  recognized  the  future  of  Radio,  and 
started  to  organize  a  group  of  male 
voices  which  would  be  flexible  enough 
to  handle  every  sort  of  music  from  opera 
to  jazz.  He  tried  out  a  number  of 
singers,  but  none  fitted   his  conception 


A  very  recent  but  nevertheless 
charming  addition  to  the  stage, 
Helen  Charleston  was  starred  in 
the  RKO  hour  over  the  NBC  system 
one  Tuesday  night  no  so  long  ago. 


of  what  a  trio  should  be. 

Meanwhile  Kenneth  Christie  was 
working  in  the  WOR  studio  as  an- 
nouncer and  studio  accompanist,  a  job 
for  which  his  all-round  musical  educa- 
tion fitted  him.  One  night  he  did  the 
announcing  and  accompanying  for  a 
young  singej-  named  Victor  Hall.  Hall 
was  impressed  with  Christie's  ability, 
and  vice  versa.  The  nucleus  of  the 
organization  was  promptly  formed.  Co- 
incidence number  one! 

Randolph  Weyant,  now  first  tenor  of 
the  trio,  was  at  that  time  phlegmatically 
carrying  on  his  duties  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  property  at  New  York  uni- 
versity in  the  daytime,  and  doing  some 
concert  work  in  the  evenings.  At  a 
fraternity  convention  he  was  introduced 
to  a  fraternity  brother  who  was  in  Radio 
work  and  liked  the  songs  Weyant  had 
sung  informally  at  the  piano.  The  fra- 
ternity brother  was  Kenneth  Christie. 
Coincidence  number  two! 

Since  Christie,  in  addition  to  arranging 
and  accompanying,  had  a  perfect  bari- 
tone voice,  the  trio  was  now  complete, 
but  it  was  felt  that  Christie  should 
center  his  attention  on  the  arranging. 
So  when  Weyant,  walking  along  57th 
Street,  ran  across  a  chap  named  Leonard 
Stokes  who  had  studied  with  him  under 
the  great  voice  instructor,  Oscar  Segal, 
a  new  baritone  was  added  and  the  search 
for  singers  was  over.  Coincidence  num- 
ber three! 

Uncle  Sani  Takes  Time 

UNCLE  SAM  is  on  the  air  with  the 
various  departments  of  his  govern- 
ment more  than  any  organization  or 
individual  in  this  country,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1929 
245  government  officials,  including  the 
President,  were  on  the  air  over  the  NBC. 
More  than  300  hours  of  broadcasting 
time  were  utilized  by  every  branch  of 
the  government  except  the  judicial. 

This  information  was  compiled  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Radio  Com- 
missioner H.  A.  Lafount  that  special 
broadcasts  by  government  officials  be 
attempted  to  determine  the  interest  of 
the  Radio  audience  in  governmental 
activities. 

President  Hoover,  during  the  ten 
month  period,  made  ten  addresses  which 
were  broadcast;  the  vice-president  spoke 
twice,  every  member  of  the  cabinet  was 
heard,  except  Secretary  of  Slate  Stim- 
son  and  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon: 
28  Senators  made  addresses:  twelve 
members  of  the  House  spoke,  and  more 
than  150  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  of  the 
various  governmental  bureaus  appeared 
before  the  microphone. 
*     *     * 

\n  old  favorite  is  now  being  heard  in 
a  new  program,  for  her.  Jessica  Drago- 
nette  is  now  on  the  cities  Service  Hour 
every  Friday  night  over  the  NBC,  and  it 

is  said  that  Iter  contract  places  tier 
among  the  highest  paid  Radio  artists  in 
the   v.  rtrld 


Isobel  Fancher,  soprano  soloist,  has 
been  featured  on  many  special  pro- 
grams from  KGU,  Hawaii,  for  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years.  Voice 
and  beauty  beautifully  combined, 
don't  you  think  so? 

Tiny  Tots  Wee  Theater 

AN  INNOVATION  was  heralded  at 
WABC  when  the  Tiny  Tots  Thea- 
tre of  the  Air — a  modern  theatre  in 
miniature — was  opened  in  the  main 
studio  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system.  The  Tiny  Tots  Theatre  of  the 
Air  comprises  a  stage  twenty  feet  in 
width  and  amply  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate an}'  Radio  cast;  a  pit  in  which 
the  orchestra  sits,  and  chairs  for  audi- 
ences up  to  and  including  200  people. 
Spot-lights  are  used  in  the  rear  of  the 
studio  during  broadcasting  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  real  theatre.  Microphones  are 
placed  at  strategic  points  along  the  stage 
but  do  not  interfere  with  the  audience's 
view  of  the  production. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  Morris 
Littmann,  sponsor  of  the  Mountainville 
True  Life  Sketches.  The  theatre  was  de- 
signed especially  for  these  Mountainville 
skits  so  that  listeners  could  be  invited  to 
the  studio  each  Monday  night  and  actu- 
ally see  the  players  who  have  become  so 
familiar  to  them  over  the  air. 

Each  week  the  Tiny  Tot's  theatre  is 
assembled  in  studio  1  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Mountainville  sketeh.es.  Radio 
listeners  are  invited  to  write  to  WABC 
for  free  tickets  to  the  "Tiny  Tots  Air 
Theatre."  These  are  furnished  to  a  lim- 
ited number  (200)  oi  listeners  eaeli  week. 

To  give  greater  effect  to  the  broadcast, 
speaking-  from  a  visual  standpoint,  the 
main  studio  lights  are  put  out  and  only 
the  "spot"  lights  were  employed.  The 
cast  learns  its  script  so  there  is  no  need 
for  lighting  other  than  regular  "sr 

About  150  Radio  listeners  attended  the 
premiere  performance.  The  orchestra. 
Milt  Shaw  s  "Detroiters,"  played  in  the 
newly  created  pit.  on  the  studio  floor 
level  several  feet  below  stage.  Roth 
juvenile  and  adult  players  performed  be- 
fore the  microphone  in  full  costume. 
*     *     * 

Out  of  the  twenty-two  announcers  on 
the  NRC  staff,  nine  are  baritone 
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Tinch  Hitter"  Is 


Alfredo  Oswald,  Brazilian  pianist 
and  son  of  the  famous  composer,  is 
a  featured  artist  on  the  "At  the 
Baldwin,"    NBC    Sunday    program. 

Up  Froni  Medicine  Show 

DAVE  ELMAN,  producer  of  "Show 
Folks,"  contends  that  he  is  the  first 
Radio  artist  who  has  come  from  the  old 
time  Medicine  Show.  Elman  has  the 
credentials  in  writing.  Among  these  are 
what  he  calls  some  of  the  earliest  hiero- 
gliphics  which,  when  examined,  prove  to 
be  fan  mail.  They  are  tributes  to  his 
impressive  acting  from  the  people  of 
Main  street,  in  little  towns  of  five  hun- 
dred souls  which  were  visited  by  the 
patent  medicine  man  and  his  troupe. 

"Dave"  emphatically  says,  "those  were 
the  days!  They  were  really  the  days, 
when  the  canvas  chair  creaked  under 
the  weight  of  spontaneous  laughter; 
when  the  'lead'  wore  his  plug  hat  to 
dress  rehearsal  as  well  as  to  bed  and 
where  the  label  'Take  before  and  after 
meals'  was  born. 

"But  don't  misunderstand  me,"  he 
went  on.  "The  audiences  of  those  days 
were  just  as  critical  and  equally  as  en- 
thusiastic as  those  of  today.  They  were 
willing  to  be  'taken'  as  long  as  they  were 
amused.  Among  New  Yorkers  over  on 
Broadway  tonight  you  have  the  same 
group  of  folks  transported  from  Iowa 
and  the  Dakotas.  They  pour  out  of  the 
theatres  muttering  'rotten.'  They  have 
been  infected  by  the  sting  of  disappoint- 
ment and  due  to  the  press  and  swift 
moving  life  of  the  metropolis,  their 
thoughts  are  distracted  by  other  matters. 

"But  back  there  it  was  different.  The 
medicine  show  was  an  affair  anticipated 
and  dwelt  upon  for  a  long  time  after  its 
passing.  When  a  year  passed  and  it  was 
to  come  back,  records  were  researched 
and  without  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
past  performances  (and  that  also  went 
for  the  medicine)  there  would  be  no 
show." 

These  troupers  were  versatile  and 
could  present  as  many  as  fifteen  different 
dramas  in  a  week. 

"And  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  with  these  country  people  was  their 
sincerity.  So  rarely  did  they  stray  from 
their  fireside  that  the  acting  of  a  Barry- 
more  made  no  difference  to  them.  In 
fact  Jeffersons,  Forrests  and  Booths 
were  non-existant — never  even  heard  of. 
Laughs,  sobs,  melodrama  and  comedy 
were  what  thev  wanted." 


INCLUDED  among  the  great  army  of 
Radio  performers  who  broadcast  not 
only  daily,  but  many  times  each  day,  is 
Marie  Opfinger  of  station  WABC,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of 
Music  and  a  protege  of  Mme.  Sembrich. 

Still  very  young,  yet  a  veteran  in 
length  of  service  to  Radio,  Miss  Op- 
finger's  unusual  lyric  soprano  voice  was 
heard  over  the  air  as  far  back  as  1924, 
when  she  broadcast  from  the  now  dis- 
mantled studios  of  a  station  which  gave 
many  Radio  performers  their  start. 

Bed-ridden  and  paralyzed,  as  a  child, 
Miss  Opfinger  found  much  of  her  enter- 
tainment in  the  rising  young  medium  of 
amusement,  Radio.  With  a  child's  insati- 
able curiosity  to  know  "what  made  the 
wheels  go  'round"  the  little  listener  read 
everything  she  could  lay  her  hands  on 
which  related  to  Radio,  and  had  an 
enviable  stock  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject while  an  unkind  decree  of  nature 
obliged  her  to  be  merely  a  "fan"  and  not 
an  active  participant  in  the  field  which 
so  attracted  her. 

With  improvement  in  her  health,  Miss 
Opfinger  studied  music  with  a  tutor,  and 
found  her  naturally  fine  voice  developing 
so  rapidly  that  she  had  no  trouble  secur- 
ing an  engagement  in  a  Broadway  mo- 
tion picture  theatre. 

"I'm  only  a  pinch  hitter,  I  know," 
laughs  Miss  Opfinger,  but  I'm  glad  to  be 
even  so  small  a  part  of  the  business  of 
Radio  until  such  time  as  I  have  trained 
my  voice  sufficiently  to  warrant  my 
being  featured."  And  if  the  letters  which 
come  to  Miss  Opfinger  from  her  fans 
through  the  country  are  any  indication, 
there  are  many  listeners  who  are  glad  to 
hear  the  voice  its  owner  slightingly 
refers  to. 

*     *     * 

Just  twenty-eight  years  after  Gug- 
lielmo  Marconi  sent  the  first  wireless 
message  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  he 
spoke  into  a  microphone  in  London  and 
his  voice  was  heard  all  over  the  United 
States  via  NBC  wires  and  hookup. 


Harvey  Hays  has  the  part  of  the 
"Old  Pioneer"  in  the  Empire  Build- 
ers, NBC  feature.  This  pose  is  one 
of  the  few  "polite"  pictures  ever 
taken  of  Harvey. 


Dramatic  actress  and  writer  as  well, 
Georgia  Backus  has  played  in 
numerous  stage  productions.  She  is 
now  a  member  of  the  CBS  contin- 
uity staff,  and  appears  before  the 
mike  three  times  a  week. 


SPORTS  broadcasts  have  proved  so 
popular  that  national  chains  and  indi- 
vidual stations  have  laid  plans  for  more 
extensive  programs  devoted  to  baseball, 
boxing,  football  and  other  events  this 
year.  All  of  the  Radio  interests,  includ- 
ing broadcasting,  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing branches  of  the  industry,  have 
co-operated  in  connection  with  putting 
on  the  major  sport  features  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Through  the  arrangements  of  the 
great  national  chains  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  local  stations  the  public  is 
assured  that  every  national  sporting 
event  of  1930  will  be  put  on  the  air. 
Although  some  promoters  are  disposed 
to  limit  or  prevent  broadcasting,  this  is 
largely  a  local  problem,  and  on  the 
whole  these  men  are  glad  to  co-operate 
in  putting  their  events  on  the  air  as  has 
been  evidenced  this  last  Winter. 

There  is  no  reason  for  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  listening  public  that  sports 
events  will  not  continue  to  be  a  major 
feature  of  Radio  entertainment,  as  ar- 
rangements made  by  broadcasting  inter- 
ests insure  broadcasting  of  splendid 
future  athletic  entertainments,  says  B.  G. 
Erskine,  chairman  of  the  broadcasting 
committee  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers 
association. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
author-playwright  father,  Julian  Street, 
Jr.,  is  author  of  a  series  of  dramatiza- 
tions presented  by  the  NBC.  The 
younger  Street  is  the  author  of  some  of 
the  sketches  of  New  York  life  heard  in 
the  Rapid  Transit  programs,  and  of  the 
dramatizations,  Golden  Legends,  pre- 
sented by  the  NBC  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
His  father  collaborated  with  Booth 
Tarkington  in  "The  Country  Cousin." 

WHEN  Germany  sent  Christmas 
greetings  to  the  United  States  it  was 
the  first  time  a  German  program  had 
been  heard  on  an  American  network. 
The  rebroadcast  had  not  been  planned 
and  was  put  on  the  air  through  the  NBC 
system  without  preliminary  announce- 
ments. 


^ans  Turn  to  "Good  Old  Days 

Program    Chiefs   Find  Most   People    Are   Sentimental; 
"Around  the  Melodeon"  Typical  Case 
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Just  a  few  little  things  to  do  for 
Mrs.  Morton  Harvey.  She's  Aunt 
Betty,  contralto  of  the  Children's 
Hour,  and  of  the  Shopping  Basket, 
pianist,  and  director  of  the  Ladies' 
Quartet,   all   at   WBBZ. 


Quality  Is  Slogan 


"T^  HIS  is  Rochester  where  Quality 
J-  Dominates,"  is  the  daily  greeting 
sent  out  by  WHAM  to  its  thousands 
of  listeners.  This  slogan  is  sponsored 
by  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  advertise  Rochester  products. 
However,  it  might  well  apply,  with 
equal  appropriateness,  to  the  Radio 
entertainment  provided  by  WHAM. 
Quality  is  the  prime  requisite  in  any 
prograi  l.  daytime  or  evening,  which  is 
presented  by  WHAM. 

It  might  be  stated  here,  not  in  an 
apologetic  way,  but  with  a  certain 
amount  of  justifiable  pride,  that  WHAM 
in  the  past  has  not  been  a  money  mak- 
ing station.  With  pride,  because  artis- 
tic endeavor  has  never  been  sacrificed 
to  monetary  gain.  Many  programs  and 
contracts  have  been  refused  by  WHAM, 
without  regard  to  the  cost  in  lost  rev- 
enue, because  they  would  not  measure 
up  to  the  station's  standard  of  enter- 
tainment. 

One  reason  why  WHAM  is  able  to 
present  programs  of  the  same  high 
artistic  standard  maintained  by  the  best 
stations  in  the  Metropolitan  centers  is 
that  it  is  located  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  recognized  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  musical  center.  Here  is  talent 
of  the  finest  kind  for  nearly  every  kind 
of  program  desired.  Here  are  located 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  such 
outstanding  musical  organizations  as 
the  Rochester  Civic  orchestra  and  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  orchestra  with 
their  internationally  known  conductor. 
Eugene  Goosens,  and  his  able  assist- 
ant, Guv  Eraser  Harrison. 


By  Gene  V.  Brown 

MOST  people  are  sentimental,  Radio 
has  discovered.  Program  super- 
visors, feeling  their  way  around  the  dial 
to  find  the  most  popular  features,  have 
found  that  the  majority  of  listeners 
respond  as  one  person  to  the  program 
that  takes  them  back  to  the  "good  old 
days"  when  they  were  young,  though 
"Maggie"  may  now  be  far,  far  away 
from  her  girlhood  home  and,  perchance, 
be  living  in  some  remote  corner  of  the 
country  or  in  some  big  city,  caught  up 
in  the  whirl  of  every-day  life. 

Programs  that  have  heart  appeal,  such 
as  those  including  the  old  songs,  the 
quaint  old-fashioned  sort  of  philosophy, 
the  simple  methods  of  living,  these  are 
the  ones  that  touch  the  Radio  listener 
most  deeply,  a  statement  that  is  proved 
by  the  influx  of  mail  that  follows  such 
homely,  simple  broadcasts. 

At  WBAL,  not  so  very  long  ago,  there 
came  on  the  air  a  new  studio  feature 
which  Frederick  R.  Huber,  director,  and 
Gustav  Klemm,  program  supervisor,  de- 
cided to  call  "Around  the  Melodeon." 
The  very  name  typified  the  feature — that 
of  depicting  musically  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  clever  continuity  script,  the  days  of 
yesteryear. 

And  so  each  Saturday  night  from  9  to 
9:30  o'clock,  (EST)  listeners  to  this 
station  gather  "Around  the  Melodeon" 
and  once  again  find  themselves  in  the 
old  lamp-lit  parlor  "back  home"  with  the 
horsehair  furniture  placed  "just  so"  on 
the  brussels  rug;  you  see  yourself  and 
a  group  of  other  young  people  from 
down  the  road  or  the  village  who  have 
"dropped  in"  for  a  taffy-pull  and  inci- 
dentally, some  music,  gather  "around 
the  melodeon,"  and  leaning  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  one  sufficiently  talented 
to  play  the  instrument,  you  once  again 
hear  yourself  and  the  others  singing  the 
old  songs  —  "Annie  Laurie,"  "Seeing 
Nellie  Home,"  "Coming  Through  the 
Rye,"  "Darling  Nellie  Gray,"  "O,  Su- 
sanna," "I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs" 
and  others  which  were  at  that  time  the 
popular  hits  of  the  day. 

The  songs  are  sung  by  the  WBAL 
mixed  quartet  which  includes  Jane 
Kirby,  soprano;  Maud  Albert,  contralto; 
John  Wilbourn.  tenor,  and  Walter  N. 
Linthicum,  baritone.  In  addition  to  the 
quartet  numbers  there  are  also  various 
solos — just  as  frequently  happened  in  the 
old  days  when  you  all  got  together:  you 
remember  how  Charlie  Thorp,  who  sang 
tenor  in  the  church  choir,  always  used 
to  sing  something  all  by  himself,  and 
then  not  to  be  outdone  by  Charlie.  Grace, 
who  could  reach  the  highest  note  in 
town,  and  Mazie,  who  sang  alto  in  the 
choir,  would  follow  with  something  ot 
their  own  while  Howard,  the  bass,  never 
failed  to  sing  "Asleep  in  the  Deep*'  or 
something. 

When  WBAL  broadcasts  these  "Me- 
lodeon" programs  John  H.  Eltermann, 
staff  organist,  presides  al  the  "Mr 
lodeon."  The  continuity  script  is  done 
by  Broughton  Tall.  Supervisor  of  Liter- 
ary Research  at  the  big  Baltimore  sta- 
tion, and  a  writer  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, having  several  plays,  one-acl 
sketches,  and  dramatic  articles  to  his 
credit. 


Savigny  Atkinson 


A  VOGUE  in  song  presentations  has 
been  created  by  Savigny  Warren 
Atkinson,  four-year-old  Buffalonian  who 
dramatizes  lyrics  so  they  remain  drama- 
tized the  rest  of  their  natural  life. 

Every  Wednesday  night  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atkinson-Leff  program,  which 
is  broadcast  over  Station  WKBW  of 
the  Buffalo  Broadcasting  corporation  at 
6:30  o'clock,  a  box  is  placed  before  the 
tall  microphone  and  Savigny  mounts 
it  with  all  the  dignity  and  poise  of  a 
true  artist  and  gives  the  listening  world 
another  bit  of  his  a  la  Atkinson  enter- 
tainment. 

Now,  don't  think  Savigny  is  doing 
this  just  because  it  is  the  wish  of  hi~ 
mother  and  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
W.  Atkinson  of  Kenmore.  N.  Y.  He's 
entirely  serious  about  the  business  of 
broadcasting,  and  he  spends  all  his  idle 
time  in  vocal  runs,  for  if  there  must 
be  a  Davy  Lee  of  movie  fame  there 
also  is  going  to  be  a  Savigny  Atkin- 
son of  Radio  fame. 

Worcester  Now  Boasting 

WHEN  WORC  of  Worcester.  Mas- 
sachusetts  opened    its    new   studios 

late  last  Summer,  Radio  listeners  sat  a 
little  closer  to  the  loud  speakers  and  sat 
a  little  straighter  in  their  chairs.  The 
reason  for  this  awakening  was  that  the 
new  studios  of  this  station,  formerly 
operated  as  WKBE  at  Webster,  M  - 
are  conceded  to  he  the  second  most 
beautiful  in  New  England,  and  the  qual- 
ity and  reception  oi  programs 
greatly  enhanced. 

The  Worcester  station  is  on  the  air 
fifty-five  hours  cvorv  week  with  an  ex- 
cellent variety  ot"  programs,  and  has 
over  75  excellent   commercial  accounts. 

"vmong    the    popular    features    h< 
from    WORC    are:      Seth    Parker".    Old 

Fashioned  Singing  School,  the  I 
Office  Boys,  and  the  Black  Face  I 
of  M  ise  and  Henry. 
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None  other  than  Eugene  Goosens, 
world-renowned  conductor  of  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  who 
has  been  guest  conductor  of  most 
of  the  noted  orchestras  in  America 
and   Europe.     Heard   over  WHAM. 


"EFA"  Is  a  True 


ARTHUR  F.  EDES,  WEEI  program 
director  known  as  "EFA,"  can 
rightfully  be  termed  a  pioneer.  It  was 
in  February  of  1924 
that  Edes  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  Radio 
audience.  Since  open- 
ing the  Boston  studio 
of  WBZ  at  that  time 
Edes'  career  in  Radio 
has  been  outstanding 
and  extensive. 

After  remaining  with 
WBZ  for  nearly  two 
years  "EFA"  joined  the 
staff  of  WEEI  as  chief 
announcer  and  very 
shortly  after  became  program  director 
and  studio  manager. 

In  addition  to  announcing  and  ar- 
ranging programs,  "EFA"  made  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  1926  and  called  at 
all  the  important  Radio  stations  of  the 
different  countries  visited.  Shortly 
after  returning  from  this  trip  in  1927, 
another  trip  was  taken  and  that  time 
to  Africa,   Italy,  France   and   Spain. 

Many  members  of  the  Radio  audience 
hear  this  announcer  most  every  eve- 
ning but  are  unaware  of  it.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  that  "EFA"  was  able 
to  compete  with  most  anyone  as  a  "pro- 
tean voice  actor"  and  now  in  many 
skits  and  plays  the  WEEI  program  di- 
rector is  heard  but  it  is  not  known, 
for  "EFA"  refrains  from  using  his 
name.  In  fact  it  has  always  been 
"EFA"  and  never  "This  is  Arthur  Edes 
speaking."  Weekly,  on  Monday  eve- 
nings, Edes  does  the  part  of  the  pom- 
pous stern  judge  in  The  Night  Court. 
To  avoid  conflict  with  another  announ- 
cer's initials  in  the  early  days  of  Radio 
Edes  reversed  his  own  and  has  been 
backing  up  to  the  microphone  ever  since 
when  announcing  his  air  signature. 

In  eight  appearances  before  NBC 
microphones  in  recent  months  Buck 
O'Ncil,  sports  writer,  made  one  hundred 
predictions  regarding  major  sporting 
events,  ninety-seven  of  which  proved 
correct. 


Stresses  Education 

By  A.  J.  Palange 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  Station 
WCDA  operates  on  a  wavelength  of 
222.1  meters  it  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stations  in  Greater  New  York. 

Known  among  Radio  fans  as  the 
"Italian  Station"  it  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Italian  Educational  Broad- 
casting company  and  devotes  much  of  its 
time  to  giving  educational  talks  as  well 
as  musical  features. 

For  instance,  oh  Sunday  evenings, 
WCDA  presents  its  weekly  "big  feature" 
of  Grand  Opera.  Since  the  Fall  season 
got  under  way  it  has  presented  four 
Grand  Operas,  featuring  prominent 
operatic  artists. 

Alba  Novella,  seventeen-year-old  so- 
prano, who,  in  her  debut  at  the  Star- 
light Stadium,  New  York,  in  "Pagliacci" 
was  heralded  by  critics  of  the  New  York 
press  as  a  promising  star,  is  the  featured 
artist  on  all  operatic  presentations  over 
this  wave  length  and  has  built  up  a 
tremendous  following.  She  has  a  pleas- 
ant Radio  voice  and  holds  her  audience. 
Her  personality  is  conceded  by  everyone. 

The  Italian  station,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  only  station  in  the  United  States 
which  makes  announcements  regularly 
both  in  English  and  Italian,  is  popular 
with  those  who  love  Italian  music. 

All  operatic  presentations  are  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Maestro  Carlo 
Peroni,  formerly  Conductor  for  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  company.  Fortune  Gallo, 
nationally  known  as  the  general  director 
of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  company,  is 
President  of  the  Italian  Educational 
Broadcasting  company.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  music  his  station  has 
forged  ahead  considerably.  John  Bel- 
lucci,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  house  is  program  director. 
He  knows  every  artist  personally  and  is 
at  all  times  in  close  sympathy  with 
everyone  at  the  station.  He  has  been  with 
the  station  since  its  inception  in  1927. 

Another  feature  which  has  enjoyed 
much  popularity  over  WCDA  is  "Nea- 
politan Moments."  This  period  is  made 
up  of  typical  Neapolitan  folk  songs  with 
an  orchestra  of  mandolins  and  violins. 
Nicola  Mercorelli,  tenor  and  Ester  Li- 
quori,  soprano,  supply  the  vocal  enter- 
tainment in  this  feature.  A  presentation, 
which  appeals  solely  to  those  of  Italian 
extraction,  is  a  commercial  period  spon- 
sored by  the  White  Star  line.  It  is  a 
half-hour  of  Italian  comedy — a  trip  on 
one  of  the  Line's  steamers  to  Italy,  of 
an  Italian  who  returns  to  his  fatherland. 

The  regular  English  lessons  and  citi- 
zenship talks  to  those  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion have  been  going  on  since  the  sta- 
tion's first  day  on  the  air  and  WCDA 
boasts  of  helping  many  Italians  to  be- 
come good  Americans.  Very  little  time 
is  devoted  to  jazz,  not  that  the  directors 
do  not  approve  of  it,  but  because  they 
feel  they  are  in  a  position  to  give  classi- 
cal and  operatic  presentations  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  other  stations. 

The  studios  of  WCDA  are  comparable 
with  those  of  any  station  in  the  United 
States.  The  main  studio  is  25  feet  wide 
and  32  feet  in  length.  When  the  famous 
Vatican  Choir  came  to  this  country  re- 
cently they  made  their  Radio  debut  in 
New  York  over  WCDA.  Studio,  No.  2, 
is  somewhat  smaller  and  is  ordinarily 
used  for  piano  recitals  and  lectures. 
Three  reception  rooms  furnished  with 
loud  speakers  are  maintained  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  A  staff  of  three 
announcers  who  speak  both  English  and 
Italian  is  always  prepared  to  introduce 
programs. 

Some    of    the    artists    who    are    listed 


among  the  stations  stars  are:  Evelyn 
MacGregor,  mezzo  soprano,  Lillian 
Stout,  soprano,  Unique  Cello  quintet; 
Louis  Calbi,  versatile  musician,  banjoist 
and  cellist;  and  many  others  including 
Dan  Poleman  and  his  dance  orchestra. 


Prodigy,  a  Master 

AN  APPRAISAL  of  the  genius  of 
Ruggiero  Ricci,  boy  violinist  whose 
sensational  performances  have  brought 
him  fame,  has  been  made  by  Christiaan 
Kriens,  Radio  maestro  who  amazed 
Europe  in  the  'nineties  by  his  precocity. 
Mr.  Kriens  made  some  interesting  com- 
ments on  child  prodigies. 

Nine-year-old  Ruggiero  Ricci  startlea 
music  critics  when  he  performed  with 
the  Manhattan  Symphony  orchestra  and 
more  recently  in  a  recital  alone  in  Car- 
negie hall.  Christiaan  Kriens,  who  is 
now  musical  director  of  WTIC,  became 
world-famous  at  the  age  of  14  when  he 
conducted  the  Amsterdam  Symphony 
orchestra  and  toured  Europe  giving  reci- 
tals in  Beethoven's  works  on  the  piano 
and  violin. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genius 
of  Ruggiero  Ricci,"  said  Mr.  Kriens. 
"He  is  probably  a  greater  master  of 
technique  than  many  famous  violinists 
of  mature  age.  His  is  a  case  of  what  we 
might  call  'accelerated  absorption.'  One 
person  learns  more  quickly  than  another 
person  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  and 
genius,  which  has  been  defined  as  the 
infinite  capacity  for  work,  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  same  degree  in  some  persons  at 
age  nine  as  in  others  at  ages  19  or  29. 
What  a  prodigy  may  absorb  in  two  years 
might  take  others  six  or  ten  years." 

Mr.  Kriens  asserted  that  the  majority 
of  child  prodigies  are  not  heard  of  after 
their  twenties.  He  mentioned  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  Hoffman,  who  made  a 
Continental  tour  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
Mozart,  who  began  composing  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  at  the  age  of  ten. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  Hoffman 
was  forced  to  retire  for  six  years  after 
his  strenuous  childhood  because  his 
health  failed.  His  retirement  may  have 
saved  him  and  his  art  from  oblivion. 
*     *     * 

Said  a  letter  received  by  the  NBC: 
"I  have  a  beautiful  collie  dog  named 
Rudy  Vallee  who  has  puppies  which  I 
call  the  Connecticut  Yankees." 


A  classic  soprano  singer  on  the  staff 

of    the    "Italian    Station,"    WCDA, 

Alba     Novella     is     always     popular 

with    her    audiences. 
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Schools  Use  Radio 


in 


WEEKLY  Radio  concerts  by  the 
musical  organizations  of  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  were  recently  in- 
augurated by  station  WCAO,  and  are 
bringing  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
its  many  listeners. 

These  programs  were  made  possible 
through  the  co-operation  of  John  De- 
nues,  director  of  music  in  the  Baltimore 
public  schools.  Mr.  Denues  had  under 
consideration  for  sometime  the  broad- 
casting of  school  concerts.  On  several 
occasions  the  high  school  orchestras  and 
glee  clubs  had  broadcast  from  Balti- 
more stations.  The  public,  as  well  as 
the  school  officials,  evinced  considerable 
interest  in  the  concerts  and  Mr.  Denues 
decided  to  make  them  a  regular  weekly 
feature,  feeling  that  the  microphone  ex- 
perience obtained  through  the  regular 
broadcasting  of  their  musical  organiza- 
tions would  be  excellent  training  in 
developing  talent  and  self-assurance 
among  children  in  the  schools. 

In  order  that  the  broadcasts  would  not 
conflict  with  school  work,  Friday  after- 
noon, between  4  and  5,  was  the  time 
selected. 

Each  week  the  pupils  from  a  different 
school  make  their  Radio  bow.  The  pro- 
grams are  of  a  classic  nature,  and  are 
presented  by  glee  clubs  as  well  as  the 
school  orchestras  and  bands. 

Uses  Wood  Exclusively 

FROM  the  wooden  oil  derricks  which 
are  such  a  familiar  sight  throughout 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  was  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  using  wooden  towers 
and  wooden  "guys"  in 
the  construction  of 
the  antennae  towers 
of  WLBW.  So  far  as 
is  known  this  is  the 
only  station  in  the 
world  using  wooden 
construction  through- 
out in  its  towers.  This 
construction  as  well 
as  the  founding  of  the 
station  was  the  work  of  William  S. 
Paca,  one  of  the  country's  pioneer  tele- 
phone engineers,  and  now  general  man- 
ager of  the  Petroleum  Telephone  com- 
pany, as  well  as  general  manager  of 
WLBW. 

There  are  no  other  stations  within 
approximately  100  miles  of  this  station 
of  over  50  watts  power.  Located  as  it 
is  right  in  the  heart  of  Oildom  and  rich 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  serving 
forty-two  towns  and  communities, 
WLBW  is  truly  an  unusual  station  in 
an  unusual  location. 

New  studios,  offices  and  control 
room  have  been  built  into  the  Keith- 
Drake  Theatre  building. 

Here  Is  Original  "Hani" 

THERE  are  still  a  great  many  ama- 
teurs in  the  country,  and  they  are 
still  referred  to  as  hams.  That  term, 
far  from  being  as  uncomplimentary  as 
it  sounds,  is  really  quite  an  honorable 
title.  At  least  so  thinks  the  owner  of 
WNBH,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Irving 
Vermilya,  the  gentleman  in  question,  is 
the  proud  holder  of  the  title  "The  Origi- 
nal Ham."  And  well,  he  might  be  proud, 
for  he  holds  the  first  operators'  license 
ever  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Back  in  those  dim  dark  ages,  it 
was  not  called  a  license,  but  a  "Certifi- 
cate of  Skill"  and  this  man  holds  "Certifi- 
cate of  Skill,  No.  1." 


The  photographer  caught  this  group  of  announcers  as  they  agonized  through 
the  tender  strains  of  "Sweet  Adeline"  in  the  studio  of  WCAO.  Left  to  right 
you  see:    Bill  O'Toole,  Bert  Hanauer,  .Bob  Thompson,  Don  M.   Hix,   and  Ham 

Whaley,  staff  pianist. 


many  long  hours  of  practice,  and  he 
was  ready  to  set  out  for  New  York  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  music  world.  Like 
most  successful  artists,  he  has  an  amus- 
ing story  to  tell  about  his  first  audition. 

It  was  before  the  great  Gatti-Casazza, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  As  Glen  appeared  on  the 
stage,  he  noticed  that  several  other 
bassos  and  baritones  of  the  great  opera 
organization  were  present.  His  heart 
began  to  sink.  Then,  as  the  accompan- 
ist modulated  into  the  "Aria"  from 
"Gioconda,"  Glenn's  eyes  fell  upon  a 
smiling  face  in  the  handful  of  people 
gathered  for  the  occasion — the  very  art- 
ist who  sang  the  role  that  Bill  was  try- 
ing for  was  present.  "I  knew  then." 
Bill  admits,  "that  I  didn't  have  a  chance. 
I  was  so  nervous  that  it  was  an  ordeal 
to  go  through  with  the  tryout."  But  he 
finished,  receiving  the  usual  brief 
"Thank  you,"  following  the  hearing. 
After  the  tryout  Glenn  met  a  friend 
from  the  West  who  had  been  present  at 
the  opera  house.  "Bill,"  said  the  friend, 
"that  was  absolutely  the  loudest  noise 
I  ever  heard  in  any  theater!" 

Although  he  never  heard  from  that 
particular  tryout.  it  was  not  long  before 
Glenn  secured  an  engagement.  His 
first  important  public  appearance  was 
at  the  Worcester.  Mass.,  festival,  where 
he  was  accorded  great  recogniton. 
Other  similar  engagements  and  concert 
appearances  followed.  It  was  with  the 
Shannon  Four,  well-known  phonograph 
record  quartet,  that  Glenn  first  sane 
over  the  Radio.  Since  he  has  been  ap- 
pearing with  the  Seiberling  Singers,  he 
has  gained  a  host  of  new  admirers 
through  his  rendition  of  such  composi- 
tions as  "The  Flea,"  "In  Tiefen  Keller." 
"The  Big  Bass  Viol."  "When  Big  Pro- 
fundo  Sang  Low  C."  and  various  other 
numbers  of  classical   as  well  as  lighter 

vein. 

*     *     * 

A  NOVEL  piano  program  by  "Major 
Minor"  given  over  WAAM  every 
Friday  afternoon  at  3:00  o'clock,  has  be- 
come a  very  popular  feature  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

"Major  Minor"  took  his  fust  position 
at  an  early  ace:  for  about  Bye  years  he 
played  in  a  Brooklyn  moving  picture 
house,  using  all  bis  spare  time  to  form 
an  orchestra.  Later,  be  left  the  theatre 
and  with  an  orchestra  appeared  on  the 
stage,  The  unit  he  brought  together 
became  very  popular,  and.  after  playing 
at  theatres  from   Canada   to  Texas,   they 

received    callings    for    private    eng 
ments.     Finally,  the  orchestra  disbanded 

and  "Major  Minor"  returned  to  motion 
picture  playing.  He  is  now  situated  in 
Metuchen,  X   .1..  where  lie  presides  over 

the  console  at  the  Forum  Theatre. 


Ill 

With  Sea  for  Glenn 

A  SEA  captain  or  a  great  singer — 
which  would  he  rather  be?  Com- 
mander of  a  great  sailing  vessel,  who 
could  visit  strange  ports  and  experience 
the  thrill  that  comes  of  guiding  hun- 
dreds of  souls  to  safety  through  stormy 
seas,  or  a  celebrated  con- 
cert artist,  who  could 
hold  vast  audiences  spell- 
bound with  the  magic  off 
his  voice?  That  was  the 
problem  that  confronted 
Wilfred  Glenn,  famous 
basso  of  the  Seiberling 
Singers,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Today,  thirty  million 
Radio  listeners  are  richer, 
in  musical  experience  be-j 
cause  "Bill"  decided  in 
favor  of  a  vocal  career.  For  "Bill"  is  the 
owner  of  what  masterful  bass  voice — 
the  singer  of  real  "he-man"  songs  who 
thrills  the  Radio  world  on  Thursday 
evenings  when  the  Seiberling  Singers  go 
on  the  air.  Every  other  week  the  Seib- 
erling programs,  broadcast  over  the 
NBC,  feature  a  bass  solo  by  Mr.  Glenn, 
or  an  arrangement  for  four  voices  in 
which  the  deep,  rich  tones  of  the  basso 
predominate. 

Glenn  is  by  no  means  a  newcomer  on 
the  air.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
organization  to  sing  in  person  over  the 
Radio.  This  was  'way  back  in  1923, 
over  station  WOR  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Besides  recording  and  Radio 
work,  "Bill"  has  made  many  appearances 
on  the  concert  stage,  in  oratorio  work, 
dramatic  stock,  light  opera  and  grand 
opera. 

"Bill"  was  born  on  his  father's  ranch 
in  California.  He  showed  an  early  in- 
terest in  music,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  singing  and  studying,  by  him- 
self, the  rudiments  of  voice  culture.  He 
was  also  fascinated  by  the  sea  and  sail- 
ing vessels.  When  he  was  about 
eighteen,  his  interest  in  the  sea  proved  a 
bit  the  stronger  of  his  two  "ruling  pas- 
sions" and  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
shipped  for  Alaska. 

After  an  exciting  voyage  and  several 
months  of  hard  work  at  an  Alaskan 
fishery,  the  old  desire  to  sing  came 
back.  Bill  delighted  his  shipmates  with 
his  deep  bass  voice,  ami  Found  himself 
dreaming  of  the  time  when  lie  would 
face  a  metropolitan  concert  audience. 
The  ambition  to  be  a  sea  captain  began 
to  lag. 

So  "Bill"  returned  to  America  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  become  a  greal 
singer.      A    few    months    of    study    and 
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QAROLINAS 

cDema"d  Class 

For  Air  Programs 

WNRC  Typical 


TAKE  the  population  per  capita,  North  Carolina  seems  to 
have  more  first-class  broadcasting  stations  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  In  town,  out  of  town,  up 
and  down  the  highways  and  by  mountain  trails  Radio 
means  something  more  than  a  plaything  of  the  moment.  It 
is  a  serious  proposition. 

As  a  typical  example  of  North  Carolina  broadcasting  let  us 
step  over  to  Greensboro  for  a  visit  at  WNRC.  Let's  say 
"Howdy"  to  Wayne  M.  Nelson,  director.  Nelson  knows  his 
station  and  he  knows  his  people  and  he  is  a  man  of  unusual 
importance  because  of  the  position  that  he  holds. 

Nelson  probably  takes  seriously  the  old  saying  of  the 
evangelist^  who  contended  that  it  was  his  policy  to  lay  down 
his  oratorical  barrages  close  to  the  ground  so  that  all  classes 
of  society  could  take  advantage  of  them. 

WNRC  is  on  the  air  from  12:30  until  3  o'clock  every  day 
except  Saturday.  The  evening  program  starts  at  7  o'clock, 
Saturdays  excepted,  it  being  a  silent  day.  The  station  main- 
tains a  church  service,  broadcasting  two  each   Sunday. 

WNRC  has   gone  into  the  broadcasting  game  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  fans  a  variegated  program,  free 
from  frills  and  any  attempt  at  high-hatting.     The  fans 
of  Greensboro,  away  over  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  have  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation, 
and  the  mail  received  at  the  station  would 
indicate    they    are    unhesitating    in    their 
desire  to  pass  words  of  praise. 

Wayne  Nelson  has  been  more  or  less — 
probably  more — identified  with  Radio 
since  he  was  a  youngster.  When  Radio 
was  young  and  consisted  of  something 
with  possibilities  rather  than  with  any 
qualities  that  could  be  considered  as  reali- 
ties, Nelson  began  to  work  with  wireless. 


JTy  E   Regular  Fellow  and  Give 

f)  Them  Style,  Says  Greensboro 

Director  to  Followers  of  This 

Popular  Southern  Station 


mm 


Right,  Wayne  Nelson,  di- 
rector and  announcer, 
WNRC.  Below,  Kitty  and 
Bobby  O'Connor,  Ukulele 
Ladies. 


Above,    Miss 

Madelyn    Hall, 

organist. 


In  1912  he  began  building 
amateur  sets,  and  by  degrees 
he  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  Radio  until  he 
took  up  the  direction  and 
announcing  assignment  at 
Greensboro. 

WNRC  has  a.  well-bal- 
anced- staff  of  artists,-  one  :of"  the 
snappiest  teams  in  its  studio  being 
the  O'Connor  Sisters,  Kitty  and 
Bobby.  They  have  been  aptly 
named  the  Ukulele  Ladies.  In  the 
accompanying  picture  they  are 
shown  in  costumes  they  used  to  fea- 
ture the  famous  clown  song,  Laugh, 
Clown,  Laugh.  Bobby  is  a  tall 
blonde  and  Kitty  is  a  brunette.     Are  they  married?     Not  yet. 

Another    star   in   the    studio   of   WNRC   is    Madelyn    Hall,    organist    at   the 
National  theater.     Madelyn  has  been  featured  in  a  series  of  recitals  and  she  is 
another  valuable  member  of  the  staff. 

OtTier  features  of  the  programs  at  WNRC  include  late  news  flashes, 
sports  reports,  stock  quotations,  furnished  by  the  Greensboro  Daily 
Record,  with  Harold  Essex  announcing. 

Following  the  regular  evening  program  WNRC  usually  indulges  in 
a  series  of  presentations  for  the  night  owls  and  these  continue  beyond 
the  midnight  hour.  Letters  from  this  band  of  followers  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  the  appeal  of  the  owl  programs,  and  have  revealed  the  interest 
of  many  nocturnal  fans  who  make  it  part  of  their  routine  to  tune  in 
on  WNRC  for  these  features. 

As  a  director  and  announcer,  Wayne  Nelson  has  built  up  a  select 
clientele  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  name  WNRC  is  being  car- 
ried further  westward  with  each  succeeding  day.  Nelson  has  not 
striven  for  big  things  so  much  as  to  excel  in  the  ordinary  things  which 
appeal  to  the  masses  of  people. 

A  visit  to  the  station  of  WNRC  is  an  inspiration,  and  a  casual  study  of 
its  studio  operation  discloses  the  fact  that  the  details  for  the  day's  work 
have  been  worked  out  to  the  'nth  degree.  The  man  behind  the  station, 
whose  personality  fairly  radiates  throughout  the  studio,  is  Wayne  Nel- 
son, who  is  young  in  years  but  old  and  rich  in  experience. 
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On  Getting  Acquainted 


of  Gawja  Voice 

By  Doris  Campbell 

THE  soft,  likable  drawl  of  the  south- 
ern voices  seems  to  hold  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  most  of  us  northerners, 
and  if  he  is  to  be  heard  often — and  it 
seems  like'1'  that  he  is — on  chain  broad- 
casts, whic  we  all  admit  reach  to  every 
farthest  corner  of  this  land  of  the 
more  or  less  free,  you'll  want  to  be 
.netting  acquainted,  won't  you,  with  that 
particular  Southern  Voice  we  heard  as- 
sisting Mr.  McNamee  with  that  Miami 
thing,  sometime  back,  from  WSB? 

It  belongs,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
to  Billy  Mundy,  sports  writer  on  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  the  daily,  Sunday,  tri- 
weekly publication  that  "covers  Dixie 
like  the  dew" — or  so  it  claims — and 
whose  voice  WSB  is. 

The  Sharkey-Stribling  broadcast  was 
his  first  big  one,  of  a  major  boxing 
affair,  and  he  told  me  that  he  very  much 
enjoyed  working  with  the  gentleman 
whom  Phillips  Carlin  calls  Graham. 
"McNamee  is  a  wonderful  chap  per- 
sonally," the  southern  scribe  declared, 
"and  is  without  a  peer  anywhere  in  an- 
nouncing any  event,  I  sincerely  believe." 
He's  not  alone  in  his  belief,  either,  I'm 
sure.  Tho'  I  did  think  Mr.  McNamee 
wasn't  quite  up  to  his  usual  mark  that 
night,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  fight — or 
the  lack  of  one;  it's  never  a  really  BIG 
time,  you  know,  unless  this  McNamee 
person  is  on  the  verge  of  passing  out  at 
least  twice  during  the  event.  But  .... 
this  is  Mr.  Mundy's  story. 

W.  C..  Munday,  Jr.,  is  his  formal  sig- 
nature. His  association  with  the  At- 
lanta Journal  dates  back  to  1919.  In 
1924  he  was  graduated  in  law  from  the 
U.  of  Georgia,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  instead  of  practicing  he  pre- 
ferred to  resume  his  work  in  the  news- 
paper profession.  "I  knew  that  a  young 
iawyer  did  not  practice  law  but  merely 
read  it,  the  while  he  practiced  econ- 
omy," he  explained.  Imagine  a  kid  of 
twenty-one  being  that  wise!  In  fact, 
imagine  a  kid  of  twenty-one  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar!  Oh,  I  suppose  there 
have  been — and  will  be — others,  but  it 
seems  rather  unusual  to  me." 


Seated  in  the  studios  of  WGCM  you  see  Frank  J.   Kroulik,   manager  and   an- 
nouncer, Miss  Gwen  Friedrich,  staff  pianist,  Pat  Sheehan,  tenor,  and  Mrs.  Grace 
Calhoun,   pianist,   and   an  unnamed    friend. 


Bill  Nye,  Jr.,  may  or  may  not  take 
after  his  famous  namesake.  Doug- 
las, for  that's  his  right  name,  sings 
over  WWNC  at  Asheville,  home  of 
Bill   the  First,   his   father. 


Bine  Yodel  Creator 

Visits  "First  Love" 

JIMMY  RODGERS,  the  "one  and 
only"  creator  of  the  "Blue  Yodel," 
visited  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  last 
December,  and  spent  some  time  enter- 
taining the  audiences  of  Station  WWNC, 
the  place  where  he  got  his  start. 

The  success  enjoyed  by  Jimmy  Rodg- 
ers  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  those  to  whom  Radio  has 
brought  recognition  of  particular  indi- 
vidual talent.  Three  years  ago  the  Ashe- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  that 
the  city  should  have  a  Radio  station. 
Steps  were  taken  to  bring  about  a 
realization  of  that  need,  and,  after  a 
spirited  campaign,  funds  were  secured, 
the  equipment  purchased,  and  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  February  22,  1927, 
WWNC  embarked  upon  its  career. 
Among  the  first  to  broadcast,  was  a  long, 
lanky  individual  whose  crooning,  simple 
melodies  brought  an  avalanche  of  re- 
quests every  time  he  stepped  before  the 
microphone.  Jimmy  Rodgers  at  that 
time  was  an  unknown.  To  hear  him  tell 
it  one  realizes  that  he  was  decidedly  up 
against  it.  Taxi  driver  for  a  season, 
member  of  the  police  force,  member  of 
the  fire  department,  and  there  you  have 
the  Jimmy  Rodgers  of  three  years  ago. 

Jimmy  would  come  to  the  studio  with 
one  of  the  many  "fiddle  bands,"  and  with 
them,  would  play  mountain  tunes.  His 
singing  of  "Sleep  Baby  Sleep"  brought 
calls  for  more.  Then  he  organized  a  little 
company  of  entertainers  and  started  out 
on  a  barnstorming  trip  through  the 
mountains  and  up  to  Bristol,  which  is 
that  town  located  astraddle  the  Tennes- 
see-Virginia state  line.  It  so  happened 
that  there  was  a  representative  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  company  doing 
some  scouting  around  Bristol,  and  there 
Jimmy  got  his  big  chance.  His  work 
over  the  Radio  had  been  heard  by  the 
head  of  that  company  and  they  gave  him 
a  test.  He  sang  "Sleep,  Baby  Sleep"  and 
one  of  his  own  compositions,  and  that 
first  record  achieved  the  greatest  sale  of 
any  first  record  ever  made  by  a  Victor 
artist. 

From  that  day  to  now— well.  Jimmy 
Rodgers  has  traveled  a  "fur  piece."  His 
record  sales  have  established  records 
and  have  already  reached  the  staggering 
total  of  over  twelve  million.  Needless  to 
say,  Jimmy  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  wolf  outside  HIS  door — yet 
he     has     not     forgotten,     and     his     first 


thought  upon  getting  back  to  Asheville, 
up  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  was  for  the 
folks  who  gave  him  a  start  along  the 
highway  to  success.  He  gave  several 
programs  from  Station  WWNC,  infor- 
mal little  affairs  in  which  the  desires  of 
the  listeners  were  the  guiding  hand. 
Requests  were  given  the  same  im- 
promptu reception  that  they  used  to 
receive  back  yonder  when  Jim  was  not 
famous — and  when  the  station,  itself,  was 
not  so  well  known. 

Today — well,  Jimmy  Rodgers  is  known 
wherever  there  is  a  phonograph.  And 
WWNC  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system  with  a 
schedule  that  begins  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  that  continues  through 
each  day  until  midnight.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  time  three  years  ago  when 
programs  were  more  or  less  occasional — 
when  there  was  practically  no  daytime 
broadcasting,  and  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  chain  program  available. 

It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  know 
how  many  artists  who  today  are  amongst 
those  who  have  "arrived,"  got  their  start 
as  did  Jimmy  Rodgers,  through  the 
magic  medium  of  a  broadcasting  station. 

He   Uses  His  Irish  Wit 

ONCE  there  was  an  Irishman — how 
many  stories  start  out  like  that? 
Right  the  first  time.  But  there  is  an 
Irishman,  and  his  name  is  Tom  Mooney, 
and  he  lives  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
I'.  S.  A.  And  the  pride  of  his  life  and 
the  joy  of  everyone  who  tunes  in  to 
WSM  on  Saturday  nights  at  seven 
o'clock  is  the  Tom  and  Joe  Minstrel 
Show. 

From  the  pen  of  Tom  Mooney  Hows 
the  fast  stepping  line  of  jokes  and  quips 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including 
everything  from  Broadway  to  the  local 
barber  shop. 

Joe  Combs  is  an  old  time  minstrel  man 
who  appeared  with  Al  Fields,  and  sev- 
eral other  topliners.  He  has  a  tenor 
voice  of  remarkable  quality,  and  while 
the  old  black-face  business  has  given 
away  to  more  staid  enterprise  in  Nash- 
ville, Joe  still  likes  to  keep  his  hands  in 
the  minstrel  work.  And  so  it's  Tom  and 
Joe  and  their  Minstrel  Show. 
*     *     * 

Station  WJDX  in  Jackson.  Miss.,  has 
been  added  to  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing company  system.  The  addition  of 
the  southern  station  brings  the  total 
served  in-  the  NBC  t.  ons. 
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A  couple  of 
charming  girls 
featured  in 
piano  duos 
twice  weekly 
from  WREC, 
M  a  r  g  uerite 
Bass  and  Mil- 
dred Waddey 
are  a  part  of 
"The  Voice  of 
Memphis." 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  found  WAPI  at 
Birmingham  celebrating  its  first 
anniversary  as  a  super-power  station. 
The  old  year  expired  and  1930  was  five 
hours  old  before  the  transmitter  was 
given  a  well  earned  rest.  With  George 
D.  Hay  of  WSM,  Nashville,  and  H.  A. 
Hutchinson  of  KVOO,  as  guest  an- 
nouncers, the  Radio  audience  was  bom- 
barded with  a  twenty-two  hour  broad- 
cast which  ran  the  gamut  of  microphone 
entertainment.  That  there  was  an  audi- 
ence was  attested  to  by  the  thousand 
telegrams  and  the  many  long  distance 
calls  which  poured  into  the  studios. 
Drawing  in  the  announcers  from 
WAPI's  two  remote  control  studios, 
Auburn  and  Montgomery,  the  entire 
staff  was  on  hand  to  celebrate  the  event. 

Beginning  with  a  banquet  at  the  Tut- 
wiler  Hotel  at  six  o'clock,  which  was 
featured  by  brief  addresses  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  heads  of  the  three  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  owning  WAPI, 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  and  Alabama  col- 
lege; and  Hon.  J.  M.  Jones,  president  of 
the  City  Commission  of  Birmingham, 
the  celebration  went  on  through  the 
evening  and  ended  at  five  o'clock  New 
Year's  morning. 

WAPI  began  operation  December  31, 
1938,  as  part  of  the  extension  service  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  institute  and 
operated  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  but  on  February  27, 
1929,  two  other  state  owned  institutions 
o.f  higher  learning,  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  Alabama  college,  were  ad- 
mitted to  ownership  and  the  station  was 
committed  to  an  educational  policy  in 
which  it  has  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. 

In  March  of  1929  WAPI  joined  the 
ever  growing  list  of  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany, using  at  first  only  special  pro- 
grams offered  by  that  network  but 
gradually  enlarging  this  department  of 
broadcasting  until  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  station  was  presenting  thirty- 
six  hours  weekly. 

The  year  just  ended,  though  WAPI's 
first  as  a  high  power  station,  was  a  year 
filled  with  innumerable  services  to  the 
people  of  Alabama.  Outstanding  in  the 
year's  activities  was  the  handling  of  the 


relief  work  of  the  great  flood  disaster 
during  the  month  of  March,  which  swept 
the  entire  state  of  Alabama  and  espe- 
cially the  southern  part.  The  station  was 
on  almost  continuously  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  week.  The  appeal  was 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000.00  in  food,  clothing  and 
cash  funds. 

The  year  saw  the  addition  of  Henry 
and  Percy,  an  exclusive  comedy  team, 
whose  popularity  has  been  increasingly 
-evident.  In  the  Autumn  an  unusually 
interesting  feature  was  added  when  a 
group  of  studio  players  presented  "The 
Valiant",  judged  as  the  best  one-act  play 
ever  written  and  which  has  taken  more 
than  seventy-five  first  prizes. 

WAPI  was  unusually  active  in  the 
world  of  sports  broadcasting  during  the 
year,  presenting  to  the  Radio  audience 
all  of  the  road  games  played  by  the 
Birmingham  Barons,  the  World  Series, 
the  outstanding  Southern  football  games, 
and  a  number  of  boxing  matches. 

Late  in  the  Autumn  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  station  authorized  application 
to  the  Federal  Radio  commission  for 
permission  to  broadcast  on  a  power  as- 
signment of  50,000  watts. 


PROBABLY  no  attempt  to  reduce  a 
station's  power  or  take  away  its  wave 
length  ever  aroused  more  general  inter- 
est than  the  effort  of  W.  G.  Skelly  and 
Republican  National  committeemen  from 
Oklahoma,  to  obtain  the  frequency  long 
used  by  KWKH  of  Shreveport,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  far-famed  W.  K. 
Henderson. 

Skelly  complained  to  the  Federal 
Radio  commission  at  Washington  that 
Henderson  was  so  uncouth  as  to  be  unlit 
to  be  on  the  air,  and  it  was  admitted  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  KWKH  programs 
consisted  of  phonograph  recordings. 

But  Henderson  swamped  Mr.  Skelly 
and  his  cohorts  under  an  incredibly  large 
pile  of  affidavits  from  listening  admirers. 
He  brought  167,000  supporting  affidavits 
to  Washington,  and  the  Radio  commis- 
sioners told  Skelly  to  forget  it. 

Skelly  carried  his  case  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  Hender- 
son's affidavits  went  along,  too.  In  three 
large  cart  loads  they  went.  It  took  half 
a  dozen  men  nearly  a  week  to  string 
them  together,  for  the  court  rules  require 
that  each  segment  of  evidence  be  in  one 
piece.    Skelly  lost  the  appeal. 
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FROM  early  medieval  times  in  tht 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  norti 
of  France,  watch  towers  were  erected 
from  which  sentinels  could  see  the  flood- 
ing of  the  dykes  or  the  coming  of 
invaders.  In  such  a  crisis  the  blowing 
of  a  horn  by  the  watcher  would  summon 
the  people  to  meet  the  threatened  danger. 

Gradually  a  bell  replaced  the  horn,  and 
as  the  years  passed  more  bells  were 
added,  a  clock  joined  the  group,  and 
from  the  lowly  beginning  of  the  primi- 
tive watch  tower  grew  the  carillon  or 
"singing  tower." 

Through  the  centuries  man's  control 
of  the  elements  grew  until  at  last  he 
could  transmit  and  receive  sound  through 
the  air.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1929,  to  be  exact,  perhaps  the  finest 
carillon  ever  constructed,  that  at  Edward 
W.  Bok's  Mountain  Lake  Sanctuary, 
near  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  was  dedi- 
cated. Now  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the 
voice  of  this  singing  tower  is  heard 
through  Radio  station  WFLA. 

The  carillon  is  played  every  evening 
at  sunset,  from  4  o'clock  to  4:30,  from 
December  1  until  May  1,  and  also  at 
12:30  noon  on  Sundays  during  this 
period.  Recitals  are  given  on  special 
occasions,  as  Christmas,  the  birthdays  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 

The  carillonneur  is  the  famous  Anton 
Brees  of  Antwerp,  Belgium.  He  has 
played  most  of  the  great  carillons  of  the 
world,  and  was  recently  carillonneur  for 
John  D.  Rockefeller  at  the  Park  Avenue 
Baptist  church,  New  York. 

There  are  71  bells  in  the  Mountain 
Lake  singing  tower,  comprising  53  notes, 
or  four  and  one-half  octaves.  The  total 
weight  of  the  bells  is  123,264  pounds. 
The  tenor  bell  alone  weighs  eleven  tons, 
and   the    smallest   twelve   pounds. 


Orin  Gaston  left  his  home  sweet 
home  in  Indiana  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  to  seek  fame  and  for- 
tune in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  There 
he  has  found  popularity  at  least,  and 
a  host  of  friends.  As  director  of  the 
concert  orchestra,  he  has  been  with 
WSM  for  the  past  year,  and  through- 
out his  life  in  Nashville  has  been  an 
outstanding  figure  in  musical  circles. 
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Marie  DeVille,  petite  WTAM  song- 
ster who  was  the  National  Air  Race 
Girl  for  1928  at  Cleveland,  has 
been  asked  to  function  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  1930  Races  at 
St.   LouU 


Columbus  A*  D. '25 

COLUMBUS  discovered  America  in 
1492,  but  it  wasn't  until  station 
WAIU  was  established,  on  November 
2,  1925,  that  the  people  of  Ohio  really 
discovered   Columbus. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Buckeye 
state,  this  station,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  American  Insurance  Union,  dis- 
penses information  regarding  the  current 
activities  of  the  various  state  depart- 
ments, in  connection  with  its  other 
programs,  and  keeps  Ohioans  in  close 
touch  with  their  capital  city. 

In  addition  to  a  daily  noon  hour  pro- 
gram covering  the  markets,  the  world's 
news,  and  the  weather,  and  throughout 
the  year  other  programs  of  value  to  all 
classes  of  listeners,  from  the  literary, 
musical,  and  educational  standpoint, 
WAIU  reviews  sessions  of  the  Ohio 
Legislative  body  each  week;  presents 
farm  talks  by  a  representative  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  the  State  Grange, 
the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  National  Farm  Radio 
Council;  and  places  its  microphones  at 
the  convenience  of  the  Governor. 

The  city  government  of  Columbus  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  afforded 
the  facilities  of  this  station  at  will,  and 
each  Sunday  a  religious  program  is 
broadcast  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Franklin  County  council  of  churches, 
without  regard  to  denomination.  A 
daily  program  from  the  Ohio  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  one  of  the  most  popular  fea- 
tures from  WAIU. 

These  periods,  together  with  a  daily 
morning  devotional  hour,  a  recipe  ex- 
change, book  reviews,  health  talks,  chil- 
dren's hours,  and  frequent  Columbia 
chain  programs,  justify  WAIU's  title, 
"the  Service  Station  in  the  Heart  of 
Ohio." 

Much  of  the  popularity  of  station 
WAIU  is  due  to  the  people  behind  its 
microphones.  Fred  A.  Palmer,  studio 
director,  has  a  vivid  personality  and  a 
"voice  with  a  smile  in  it,"  which  have 
made  him  the  idol  of  countless  listeners. 

Gene  Hamilton,  WAIU  announcer, 
daily  wins  new  friends  for  the  station 
with  his  beautiful  speaking  voice. 


0bstreperousness  Leads 
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F  GEORGE  HALL  Had  Minded  His  Own  Business  He  Might 
Never  Have  Joined  the  Maids  of  Melody,  and  Made  the 
Third  Member  of  the  WL  W  Team  of  Donhallrose 

By  Dianne  Dix 


IF  HE  hadn't  been  obstreperous, 
George  Hall  probably  never  would 
have  developed  into  a  Radio  vocalist. 
He  minded  someone  else's  business 
rather  than  his  own,  and  the  Donhall- 
rose vocal   trio  was   the  result. 

Making  the  reader  wait  a  while  for 
the  thrilling  story  of  how  George  poked 
his  finger  in  the  right  pie,  let's  go  back 
and  find  George  in  the  class  with  those 
great  Russian  violinists  whose  fathers 
gave  them  miniature  violins  while  still 
in  their  cradles. 

George  got  his  first  violin  when  he 
was  four.  A  half  sized  violin,  it  was, 
and  he  learned  to  play  it  all  by  him- 
self. He  had  that  kind  of  an  ear  for 
music.  He  played  whatever  came  into 
his  mind,  or  anything  he  heard  anyone 
else  play. 

When  he  was  big  enough  his  parents 
gave  him  a  real  violin  and  sent  him  to 
music  school.  What  a  disappointment 
he  was  to  his  father  and  mother  and  to 
his  teachers.  He  studied  the  violin  for 
only  three  years  and  then  refused  to  take 
any  more  lessons.  He  wanted  to  play 
"jazz"  and  he  went  along  picking  up 
ideas  from  everyone   he  heard. 

He  went  through  high  school  abso- 
lutely absorbed  in  his  music.  Re- 
hearsals and  performances  of  the  high 
school  orchestra,  of  which  he,  in  time, 
was  director,  were  his  favorite  amuse- 
ments. When  he  graduated  from  high 
school  at  the  age  of  16,  he  went  to 
North  Carolina  and  played  in  a  theatre, 
but  he  was  homesick  in  a  year  and 
came  back  to  Norwood,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  WSAI  (be- 
fore it  became  a  Crosley  station). 

At  the  same  station  were  Hortense 
Rose  and  Grace  Donaldson,  broadcast- 
ing as  the  Maids  of  Melody.  The  girls 
picked  him  out  as  an  assistant  and  had 
him  playing  violin  solos  on  their  pro- 
grams, for  his  music  was  of  the  same 
type  as  their  crooning  voices.  George 
then  was  announced  as  the  Phantom 
Fiddler. 

One  afternoon  George  sat  in  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  Maids  of  Melody.  The 
piece  was  new  then — "My  Blue 
Heaven." 

"I  tried  to  interest  myself  in  a  book 
while  the  girls  were  learning  the  tune 
but  they  got  into  an  argument  over  the 


Five  Billi- 
kens,  all  of 
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make  the 
world  a  jolly 
old  place.  If 
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harmony,"  George  tells  it.  "They  were 
so  disturbing  about  their  fuss  that  I 
couldn't  read.  And  then  big  hearted 
George  tried  to  settle  the  difficulty  by 
remarking  snootily  that  there  were  at 
least  two  different  sets  of  harmony 
notes   all   through    the    number." 

According  to  George,  Grace  chal- 
lenged him  in  no  sweet  tone  to  sing  a 
third  harmony  if  he  were  "so  smart" 
and  to  keep  off  her  notes. 

Having  decided  to  "let  George  do  it," 
the  three  plunged  into  the  number  that 
was  to  settle  the  discussion  of  harmony. 
They  went  through  the  tune  so  smoothly 
and  their  voices  blended  so  well  that 
they  called  off  all  two-part  harmony 
arguments  and  decided  to  have  all  fu- 
ture altercations  in  triplicate.  Three 
days  of  hard  work  followed  and  then 
they  went  on  the  air  together. 

Not  content  as  the  third  voice  in  a 
trio,  George  went  singing  about  the 
studio  alone  until  Grace  Raine,  then 
musical  director  of  WSAI,  and  now 
vocal  director  of  WLW  and  WSAI,  put 
him  on  the  program  for  solos.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  been  playing  the  piano 
for  his  own  enjoyment.  Then  he  found 
that  if  Hortense  Rose  exerted  90  per 
cent  of  the  effort  at  the  piano,  he  could 
contribute  another  10  per  cent  with 
startling  effect. 

Perhaps  to  assure  themselves  of  two- 
part  harmony  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
George  and  Hortense  were  married  not 
long  ago.  They  spend  all  of  their  time 
either  in  the  studio  practicing,  or  with 
Grace  Donaldson  planning  new  arrange- 
ments of  vocal  music. 

The  three  sometimes  sing  as  the 
Rhythm  Rangers,  and  George  and  Hor- 
tense have  a  program  on  which  they 
perform  as  the  Two  Kevs — Black  and 
White. 

The  major  portion  of  their  effort  is 
now  devoted  to  station  WLW.  which 
they  joined  when  WSAI  became  a 
Crosley  station.  They  are  heard  on 
many  of  the  station's  largest  commer- 
cial programs. 


Jerry  Cammack  has  left  WIL.  This 
popular  entertainer  got  itchin'  feet,  but 
it  is  hoped  he  will  be  back  before  too 
long. 
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This  interested  looking  couple,  the  cows,  walked  from  Vermont  to  St.  Louis  to 
broadcast  over  KMOX.  With  them  are  Katheryne  Mclntire  of  KMOX,  and 
William  Phillipsen  and  Robert  Chapman,  who  accompanied  their  bovine  friends. 


Announcer  Helps  Build 
Up  Hoosier  Station 

By  M.  Lee  Forgy 

MARTIN  W.  HANSEN,  personable 
young  chief  announcer  of  WGBF, 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  plac- 
ing Evansville,  Indiana,  on  the  Radio 
map,  aiding  materially  in  the  steady 
growth  and  development  of  the  station. 

And,  being  a  versatile  young  person, 
not  only  does  he  announce  but  adds  his 
power  of  song  on  various  programs,  all 
of  which  has  made  him  most  popular 
among  listeners  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  of  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  ether  entertainment  is  the 
Hoosier  club,  which  he  organized  to  the 
delight  of  the  silent  audience.  With 
"meetings"  staged  every  Saturday  night, 
it  has  proven  an  interesting  way  to 
acknowledge  telegrams  and  telephone 
calls  to  the  studio,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  increasing  weekly,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Nor  is  the  mail 
for  the  most  part  from  DX  hunters,  or 
the  hands  of  novices  not  yet  calloused 
from  twirling  the  dials.  Mexico,  Sas- 
katchewan, Novia  Scotia  and  San  Diego 
listeners,  Hoosiers  or  no,  attest  the 
popularity  of  the  programs. 

Announcer  Hansen,  an  Iowan  by 
birth,  for  several  years  was  an  editor 
on  the  leading  Evansville  newspaper, 
which  talent  or  training  lends  itself  to 
preparation  of  effective  continuities  for 
all  programs. 

Six  years  ago  WGBF,  then  an  insipid 
infant,  was  marked  by  a  bit  of  haywire 
and  some  temperamental  generators  in- 
stalled on  the  third  floor  of  a  furniture 
company. 

Today,  from  a  pasteboard  booth 
studio  with  a  tin-roof  antenna,  the  sta- 
tion has  developed  into  a  civic  and  state- 
wide institution  and  an  ultra-modern 
transmitter  has  been  built  on  a  national 
highway  about  10^4  miles  from  the  city, 
a  powerful  flood  light  topping  each  150- 
foot  steel  antenna  tower.  The  studio 
today,  with  broadcasting  rooms  and 
smart  office  suite,  occupies  eleven  office 
spaces  on  the  floor  of  a  downtown  office 
building.  And  the  Radio  Commission 
has   granted   the    station    double    power 


and  a  wave  length  and  frequency  well 
up  on  the  dial. 

Mr.  Hansen  became  chief  announcer 
of  WGBF  after  the  station  was  pur- 
chased from  the  furniture  company  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  immediately  made 
it  a  point  to  aid  in  changing  the  unreli- 
able source  of  potluck  entertainment 
with  its  hit  or  miss  arrangement  to 
programs  of  such  quality  as  to  prove 
emblematic  of  all  Hoosierdom. 

The  great  influx  of  responses  from 
Radio  listeners  proves   his   success. 

Director  Is  a  Composer 

FAMOUS  not  only  in  broadcasting 
circles  but  in  the  greatest  musical 
organizations  in  the  world,  Henry  Fran- 
cis Parks,  program  director  of  WCFL, 
is  truly  a  great  man. 

A  well  known  composer,  Mr.  Parks 
has  many  published  numbers  to  his 
credit.  His  "Fantasticus"  was  played 
by  the  Peoples  Symphony  orchestra  last 
season,  and  a  new  number  for  ballet, 
"The  Love  Dance  of  a  Doll,"  is  sched- 
uled for  this  season  by  the  same  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Parks  has  appeared  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
at  Ravinia  park,  the  world-famous 
home  of  outdoor  opera,  where  he  will 
appear  again  next  summer. 

He  is  also  a  music  critic  and  special 
writer  for  several  national  music  maga- 
zines. For  over  a  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
conducting  the  column  "The  World  of 
Theatre  Music." 

Mr._  Parks  is  not  without  a  versatile 
experience  over  the  air,  for  he  has  given 
major  organ  programs  at  WLW,  and  has 
been  music  director  at  WWAE. 
*     #     * 

A  BIG  TIME!  That's  all  in  capital 
letters,  and  even  that  can't  begin  to 
express  the  gala  programs  and  hilarity 
that  went  out  on  the  air  and  went  on 
behind  the  scenes  at  WOWO  when  the 
new  studios  and  offices  were  dedicated. 
Starting  early  in  the  morning  and 
continuing  until  late  at  night  leading 
celebrities,  men  of  nation-wide  repute 
and  artists  of  high  calibre  appeared  be- 
fore the  mikes. 


OBSERVATIONS  of  a  backwoods- 
man on  his  first  visit  to  a  big  city  like 
Chicago  proved  interesting  broadcast 
material  on  WLS'  annual  Harvest  Home 
Festival.  "Uncle  Ed"  Shackleford,  old 
time  singer  and  fiddler  from  KTHS, 
Hot  Springs,  was  a  guest  on  the  three 
days  of  frolic  at  WLS,  and  kept  the 
studio  people  constantly  in  an  uproar 
over  his  homely  observations  on  Chi- 
cagoans  and  their  ways. 

"Waal,  I  wuz  only  out  of  Arkansas 
oncet  before,  and  that  wuz  jest  across 
the  line  into  Texas.  Sez  I  to  myself, 
sez  I,  if  ever  I  git  back  I'll  come  to 
this  conclusion:  if  this  world  be  as  big 
on  the  other  side  as  it  wuz  on  the  Texas 
side — it'll  shore  be  a  whopper,"  said 
Uncle  Ed. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  Chicago's  loop, 
he  replied  that  "Arkansawyers  like  me 
cain't  run  as  fast  as  these  Chicago  peo- 
ple kin  walk."  Lake  Michigan  appeared 
to  the  old  singer  as  "the  doggonest  big- 
gest pond  I  ever  see." 

The  personality  of  Uncle  Ed  as  an 
old  time  singer  who  is  "different"  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Steve  Cisler, 
chief  announcer  of  WLS  and  himself 
a  former  Arkansawyer,  by  Campbell 
Arnoux,  director  of  KTHS.  Arnoux 
has  used  Uncle  Ed  for  several  years 
on  his  old  time  music  frolics  with  a 
great  reception  from  listeners.  When 
Cisler  visited  Arkansas  last  summer  in 
search  of  fiddlers,  Arnoux  sent  him  on 
a  hunt  for  Uncle  Ed.  Two  days  of 
driving  up  narrow  wood  roads,  visiting 
road  and  lumber  camps,  finally  turned 
out  the  old  singer  at  his  cabin  home. 

Shackleford  has  been  out  of  the  state 
only  twice,  and  the  Chicago  trip  counts 
for  one.  He  was  born  in  one  of  the 
southeastern  counties  of  Arkansas,  and 
later  moved  to  his  present  home  in  Gar- 
land county. 


Lucile  Snoor  has  recently  be- 
come a  member  of  the  staff  of 
WJJD  (The  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
Station),  as  announcer  and  pro- 
gram director.  She  has  charge  of 
the  Mooseheart  studio,  from  where 
we  hear  the  "Voice  of  the  Child," 
from  kindergarten  age  to  high 
school  graduates. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  acts  on  the  air,  the  Weener  Minstrel  Show  from  WENR  is  going  "great  guns"  with  the  Radio 
audience.     Here  they  are,  with  Gene  Arnold,   four  of  his   End  Men,  band,  singers  and  everybody. 


Wild  and  Wooly  West  to 
Radio  His  Advance 

By  Ada  Lyon 

FROM  the  wild  days  of  the  true  Wild 
West  to  civilization's  newest  achieve- 
ment, the  Radio,  is  the  leap  which  Clar- 
ence Koch,  announcer  for  KFEQ,  has 
taken.  When  he's  not  announcing,  he's 
manager  for  KFEQ,  so  he  comes 
as  near  to  eating  and  sleeping  Radio  as 
anyone  can.  But  he  has  jumped  further 
than  fellow  devotees,  for  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  Radio  will  be 
developed  to  a  degree  considered  almost 
impossible  now.  He  thinks  it  will  not  hit 
its  real  stride  for  fifty  years  and  sees  its 
future  in  a  rosy  light. 

As  for  leaps,  he  says  a  manager  must 


Henry  Parks,  composer  and  music 
director  of  WCFL,  is  to  be  one  of 
the  featured  artists  at  Ravinia 
Park,  world-famous  home  of  out- 
of-door  Summer  grand  opera,  next 
season.  Under  his  direction  many 
new  features  are  being  added  to 
the  Federation  of  Labor  station  in 
Chicago. 


always  think  two  jumps  ahead,  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  public's  changing 
preferences.  Jazz  he  considers  on  the 
wane,  and  looks  forward  to  more  and 
more  educational  features  in  the  Radio 
of  tomorrow. 

It  was  as  telegraph  operator  that  he 
was  in  the  Wild  West.  He  was  eye 
witness  to  a  killing  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  Western  movie.  It  wasn't  a  casual 
Chicago  shooting,  but  the  result  of  an 
ancient  feud.  Koch's  testimony  is  a  mat- 
ter of  court  record,  however. 

For  a  while  he  was  operator  at  Wal- 
lace, Kan.  The  town  consisted  of  two 
families.  Its  chief  attraction  was  a  big 
store,  closed  in  1880,  with  its  stock  in- 
tact. Wallace  had  been  a  thriving  town, 
but  when  the  Union  Pacific  changed  its 
division  point,  moving  its  division  offices 
elsewhere  and  the  government,  almost 
simultaneously,  removed  its  fort  from 
there,  Robidoux,  the  store's  owner,  was 
disgusted.  He  did  not  sell  his  stock,  but 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  saying  he 
would  open  his  store  again  when  the 
government  brought  back  the  soldiers 
and  the  U.  P.  brought  back  its  offices. 
They  never  did,  so  there  the  store  re- 
mained, a  monument  to  other  times, 
until  purchased,  untouched,  by  a  curio 
dealer,  just  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  town 
was  lonely  for  Koch  as  telegraph  opera- 
tor. The  only  excitement  at  several  of 
his  posts  in  Western  Kansas  consisted 
of  dust  storms.  Sometimes  they  were 
so  heavy  that  snowplows  were  necessarj 
to  ciear  the  railroad  tracks. 

At  Kit  Carson,  Colo.,  one  of  Koch's 
predecessors  had  been  killed  by  the  In- 
dians and  was  buried  at  the  station,  his 
grave  being  the  only  spot  of  bluegrass 
for  many  miles  around,  when  Koch  was 
there,  a  grim  reminder  of  the  need  of 
devotion  to  duty. 

Clarence  Koch  was  born  in  Fairbury, 
Neb.,  and  it  was  at  Oak,  Neb.,  that  he 
helped  make  one  of  the  first  broadcast- 
ing sets  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A 
100  watt  set,  it  was  the  plaything  o\ 
J.  L.  Scroggin  of  Oak,  but  grew,  like 
other  play  sets,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It 
is  still  Mr.  Koch's  hobby,  but  it  is  his 
vocation  as  well.  That  spells  success. 
*     *     * 

Henry  Burr  is  the  new  director  of  the 
artists  bureau  of  the  CBS.  Leroy  C. 
Mountcastle  is  assistant  director,  and 
Claude  E.  McArthur  another  assistant. 


Students  Crowd  Studios 

MOOSEHEART,  ILLINOIS,  stu- 
dios of  WJJD.  are  always  busy, 
as  groups  of  students  are  trained  for 
their  daily  appearances  before  the  micro- 
phone. 

One  is  likely  to  burst  in  upon  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  glee  clubs  of  eighty  mem- 
bers, or  watch  the  senior  band  or  junior 
band  of  fifty  members  each,  preparing 
for  a  concert,  or  find  the  members  of 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  perspiring 
as  they  prepare  for  a  program — not 
mentioning  meeting  the  smaller  group 
rehearsals  such  as  string  quartettes, 
clarinet  solos,  pipe  organ  numbers  and 
vocal  combinations. 

Indeed,  Lucile  Snoor,  announcer  and 
program  director,  keeps  busy.  She  came 
from  South  Bend  Indiana,  where  she  was 
well  known  as  a  soloist. 


Peggy  Slieper,  charming  singer  of 
"Blues  What  Am,"  joined  the  staff 
of  KMOX  about  six  months  ago. 
Peggy  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  public  entertaining  and  in 
musical  comedy  as  well.  She  as- 
serts, declares  and  otherwise  that 
Radio    is   her    favorite    of    them    all. 
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TTUNDRED  Thousand 

JTl  Boosters  in  Yankton 

Studios  and  Hello  Girl  Is 

Lost  When  Programs  Go 

On  Air  Full  Time 


(-POPULARITY 


SJVAMPS 


^TAFF  at  WNAX 


Earl  C.  Reineke,  manager  and  chief  announcer  of  WDAY  at  Fargo, 

North   Dakota    (left),    and    C.    H.    Reineke,    manager   of    KLPM    at 

Minot,  N.  D.,  who  early  last  summer  followed  in  his  son's  footsteps 

in  Radio  broadcasting  work. 

the  strumming  of  the  balalaika  sings  the 
nostalgia  of  an  oppressed  race.  Scandi- 
navian music  is  austere  and  cold,  the 
snow-bound  surroundings  imparting  a 
restraint  to  expression.  English  folk 
songs  are  rollicking  and  breezy,  reminis- 
cent of  the  ale  and  roast  beef  of  Eliza- 
bethan days. 

American  folk  music,  according  to 
Chandler  Goldthwaite,  internationally 
known  concert  organist  and  musical 
director  of  the  new  Davey  Tree  hour,  is 
a  medley  of  all  these  elements,  with  a 
predominating  tone  of  gaiety  that  re- 
flects the  wholesome  happiness  found  in 
the  finest  of  living  conditions.  America's 
gaiety,  said  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  is  seen  in 
such  old-time  tunes  as  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw,"  now  synonymous  for  pep  and 
dash.  A  certain  repression  dominates  in 
the  rhythmic  Negro  spirituals  such  as 
"Deep  River,"  while  simple  melody 
sparkles  in  bright  tunes  like  "Dixie." 
And  the  entire  world  has  paid  tribute  to 
songs  as  moving  as  "Swanee  River." 

"When  all  other  music  fails  to  charm, 
these  songs  never  lose  their  power,  for 
they  bring  up  memories  of  the  past  and 
our  childhood,"  Mr.  Goldthwaite  ex- 
plained. "It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  decided  to  feature  these  songs  and 
others  of  that  ilk  on  the  Davey  Tree 
programs.  There  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand from  listeners  all  over  the  country 
for  the  music  of  love,  of  the  home  or  pas- 
toral scenes.  The  public  is  getting  tired 
of  'jazz'  and  is  hungrily  turning  to  those 
more  wholesome  melodies  of  another 
day." 


In  His  Son's  Footsteps 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  sons  who 
follow  in  their  father's  footsteps. 
Out  in  North  Dakota  there  is  a  real 
story — a  'father  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  son. 

In  1907  Earl  C.  Reineke  became  inter- 
ested in  Radio — wireless  it  was  then 
called.  He  fooled  around  until  in  January, 
1922,  he  established  a  Radio  transmitting 
outfit  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  he  received  a  license 
for  WDAY.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  station  since  then  and  now  is 
manager  and  chief  announcer. 

Last  July  he  received  a  construction 
permit  for  a  new  station  to  be  erected 
in  Minot,  N.  D.  The  station,  known 
as  KLPM,  was  built  and  put  into  oper- 
ation on  October  28,  1929,  with  C.  H. 
Reineke,  father  of  Earl,  as  manager. 

Although  C.  H.  Reineke  is  interested, 
financially,  in  WDAY,  he  has  never 
been  active  in  its  management  and  when 
he  assumed  charge  of  KLPM  he  was 
making  his  actual  debut  in  Radio. 

Folk  Music  True  Index 

FOLK  music,  springing  from  the  heart 
of  a  people  is  one  true  index  of  a 
nation's  character,  and  expresses  better 
than  anything  else  the  economic,  social 
and  emotional  trends  of  the  country.  The 
gaily  naive  melodies  of  France  reflect 
the  enjoyment  of  a  nation  that  knows 
liberty.    Russian  folk-music,  wrought  to 


By  Charles  H.  Garvey 

UT  LISTEN  to  WNAX  most  as  they 

A  give  valuable  service  along  several 
lines,  and  good  entertainment."  Yes 
siree,  Bob.  .  We  found  that  in  the  Radio 
columns  of  a  recent  issue  of  a  big  farm 
paper — and,  by  George — here  is  another 
from  another  party  and  printed  in  a 
farm  publication:  "I  am  not  saying 
exactly  which  station  is  best,  but  I  do 
admit  the  program  part  that  WNAX, 
Yankton,  gives,  is  in  this  community 
the  most  appreciated." 

Thanks  for  them  kind  words,  but  for 
heavens  sake,  what  is  this:  A  request 
that  WNAX  supply  500  words  for  a 
story  in  Radio  Digest.  "Story  requested 
by  readers."  Quick  George,  a  glass  of 
water.  What  can  this  mean?  Do  they 
actually  mean  that  such  is  the  popular- 
ity of  WNAX  throughout  the  north- 
west? 

Since  receiving  full  time  on  the  air 
WNAX  has  become  a  busier  place.  En- 
tertainers come  and  go  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  midnight,  possibly 
thirty  to  forty  combinations,  ranging 
from  the  stag  orchestra  to  a  single  man 
trying  to  make  a  string  band  all  by  him- 
self. 

It  was  a  Saturday  when  WNAX  went 
on  for  full  time.  The  telegraph  operator 
tried  to  handle  both  phone  and  wire 
messages  but  gave  up  when  he  could 
not  decide  which  way  to  run  —  he 
thought  of  roller  skates  to  carry  the  re- 
quest messages  to  the  announcers' 
booth.  Kemp  didn't  have  skates  so  he 
drafted  one  man  for  the  phone  and  an- 
other to  run  with  the  messages  —  and 
what  fun  they  had.  Sunday  it  all  hap- 
pened again  and  Monday  the  boys  went 
into  a  huddle. 

That  night  the  "hello"  girl  stayed  at 
the  switchboard  till  the  strains  of  the 
closing  selection  faded  in  the  distance. 
Tuesday  morning  she  yawned  and  tried 
to  cover  a  gaping  mouth  behind  her 
little  hand.  Came  night,  and  with  it  the 
return  of  the  same  little  girl  to  shout 
into  the  phone  in  answer  to  calls  from 
other  cities.  "Hello.  Yes.  What  is  your 
name,  please?  What  number  do  you 
want?"  Gosh,  that  sounds  like  Cohen 
on  the  telephone.  Again,  she  stayed  on 
the  job  till  midnight  and,  despite  the 
many  calls,  how  the  time  did  drag  — 
sleepy,  oh   boy. 

Yep,  this  is  Wednesday.  Who  is  the 
new  doll  at  the  switchboard?  An  angel 
from  heaven,  silly.  She  works  the  night 
shift,  from  now  and  henceforth.  You 
can't  expect  two  girls  to  do  it  all,  not 
the  way  calls  come  in.  And  will  you  look 
at  the  mob  in  that  auditorium!  Big 
men,  little  men,  fat  men,  lean  men,  and 
women — ever  so  many.  Where  they  all 
come  from   heaven   knows. 

At  the  front  of  the  studio  is  a  table 
with  a  crowd  around.  Surely,  they  are 
dedicating  numbers  to  their  friends  at 
home  and  distant  points.  What  a  pop- 
ular place;  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
we  spoke  our  thoughts.  We  meant  to 
say,  "Is  this  really  such  a  popular 
place?" 

Recently  during  a  special  occasion  in 
the  institution  of  WNAX,  the  public 
was  invited  to  come  in  for  the  festivi- 
ties; everyone  was  threatened  with  a 
free  feed  during  the  festival.  There  was 
no  way  of  checking  to  learn  how  many 
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Here  once  more  are  the  Seven  Aces,   All   Eleven  of   'Em.      Yes,  sir,  and  yes,  mam,  they're  the  very  same  original  Seven 
Aces    who   won    the    Radio    Digest    Popular    Orchestra    award   when    playing   at   Fort    Worth.      Now   you   can   hear   them 

whenever  you  will  by  just  tuning  in  to  KOA  at  Denver. 


people  heard  the  invitation  that  was 
extended  over  the  air,  but  during  the 
seven  days  of  the  festival  men  were 
stationed  at  the  doors.  They  were 
counted,  one  thousand,  five  thousand, 
fifty  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand; 
yes,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
strong  were  guests  in  the  studio  and 
seventy-six  thousand  sat  at  the  tables 
and  enjoyed  the  feed  of  their  host,  sta- 
tion WNAX.  _ 

In  the  big  improvised  dining  room, 
bands  that  were  off  duty  in  the  studio 
played,  as  waitresses  rushed  about  look- 
ing after  the  wants  of  friends  from  many 
states.  No,  the  visitors  were  not  local 
people  for  there  are  hardly  seven  thou- 
sand souls  in  Yankton,  the  home  town 
of  that  station. 

Can  it  be  possible?  Is  WNAX  actu- 
ally filling  a  big  place  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  the  northwest?  That  has 
been  the  aim,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
but  for  the  public  to  decide. 


s  in 


A  student  at  Yankton  college,  Ha- 
zel Olsen,  also  acts  as  accompanist 
at  WNAX,  besides  singing  with 
the  girls'  harmony  team  of  Esther 
and  Hazel. 


tO  Dig 

DOWN  in  old  Kentucky  some  years 
ago  a  little  boy  listened  to  the 
crooning  of  his  old  negro  mammy  and 
planned  to  be  a  great  minstrel  comedian 
some  day.  There  in  the  old  South- 
land, Honeyboy  (George)  Fields,  creator 
of  the  characters  Honeyboy  and  Sassa- 
fras in  a  blackface  skit  presented  daily 
over  Radio  Station  KSAT,  "soaked  up" 
the  local  color  that  makes  his  Black 
Panther  Detective  Agency  series  con- 
vincingly real. 

"I  always  planned  to  be  a  showman," 
Honeyboy  said.  "I  used  to  listen  to  the 
negroes  talk  and  try  to  figure  out  how 
they  thought.  I  used  to  imitate  them. 
I  used  to  go  to  every  one  of  the  Friday 
night  iiteraries'  and  I  liked  to  speak 
negro  dialect  pieces  best." 

That  Honeyboy  did  master  the  psy- 
chology of  the  negro  mind  is  evident 
in  his  skits,  which  he  writes  himself  and 
which  he  and  Sassafrass  (Johnnie Welsh) 
present  nightly.  "You  see,  Sassafras  is 
the  levee  type  of  negro — lean,  lanky,  ac- 
tive. I  am  the  Alabama  'blue  gum' 
negro — slow,  sloppy,  lazy,"  Honeyboy 
will  explain.  "Humor  in  negro  skits  de- 
pends upon  three  situations.  A  negro 
to  be  funny  must  be  either  broke,  hun- 
gry or  scared  and  the  problem  for  the 
creator  of  blackface  comedy  is  to  stick 
to  these  situations  and  still  furnish  suf- 
ficient variety." 

Honeyboy  declares  that  minstrel 
parts,  after  his  eighteen  years  in  the 
show  business  with  experience  in  every 
type  of  show  except  a  carnival,  are 
still  his  "favorite  kind  of  opera."  The 
minstrel  was  his  goal  when  he  ran  away 
from  home  when  he  was  seventeen  with 
a  one-night  stand  show  to  carol  "Sold 
out,  doctah!"  for  the  medicine  vendor. 
During  the  eighteen  years  on  the  stage, 
Honeyboy  has  been  featured  in  several 
prominent  minstrel  shows  such  as  Al  G. 
Fields  Minstrels. 

Sassafras  is  a  native  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
He  has  been  in  the  show  business  for 
about  six  years,  playing  during  that 
time  many  minstrel  parts.  He  was  for 
some  time  with  the  Leroy  Lasses  White 
Minstrel   Company. 

Honevboy  and  Sassafras  have  other 
accomplishments  than  blackface  comedy. 
They  have  composed  several  well- 
known  songs:  "Honey  Gal,"  "She's  my 
Honey  Bee,"  the  Cocoa  Cola  song,  which 
will  be  used  in  national  advertising,  and 
the  famous  Krawdad  song.  Recently  in 
an   interval  of    56  minutes    126  telephone 


calls  and  telegrams  were  received  re- 
questing the  Krawdad  song.  These  and 
other  songs  are  frequently  presented  on 
the  all-night  "Flying  the  Sunrise  Trail" 
programs  of  the  station  from  12  to  6 
A.  M.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day nights.  They're  quite  a  treat — try 
them  out  some  time  if  you  don't  believe  it. 
*     *     * 

OPERATING  two  short  wave  sta- 
tions, officials  of  the  Columbia  sys- 
tem are  carrying  on  exhaustive  tests 
and  experiments  to  determine  the  possi- 
bilities in  two  way  broadcasts  in  com- 
munication service  between  America  and 
Europe. 

The  second  short  wave  rebroadcast 
station  of  the  CBS,  W3XAU,  was 
opened  early  in  January  at  Philadelphia, 
with  transmitter  at  Byberry,  a  suburb. 
This  station  uses  two  wave  lengths,  9590 
kilocycles,  and  60G0  kilocycles. 

All  Columbia  programs  routed  to 
WCAU  at  Philadelphia  are  being  broad- 
cast simultaneously  from  W3XAU. 


Here's  Tommy  Tucker,  Uke  artist 
of  WAAW,  who  plays  2,000  tunes 
from  memory.  Try  him  out.  And 
Jimmy's  boss,  Franklin  Whipper- 
man,  by  the  wr.y,  is  one  of  our  very 
I  est  friends.  He  says  every  broad- 
caster should  consider  Radio  Digest 
his  own  publication  and  further  it 
with  as  much  sales  promotion  and 
supporting  material  as  possible. 
C-t   a  load   of  that! 


Special  Program,  for 


"Here's  the  lowdown,  boys,"  says  Boyd  Shreffler,   as  his  Merrymakers  gather 
'round   the    old   bass    drum   to   get   an   eye    full   of   the   latest   hit   they    are   to 

broadcast  over  WIBW. 
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Historic 

Heard  Over 


HISTORIC  dramas  in  the  winning  of 
the  West,  such  as  the  discovery  of 
Pike's  Peak,  are  now  heard  from  WBAP 
and  NBC  stations.  This  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  Continental  Oil  company 
of  Denver,  is  the  first  national  network 
which  has  been  conceived  and  written 
in  Texas. 

Each  Tuesday  night  the  Conoco  Play- 
ers_  enact  a  different  dramatic  sketch, 
giving  the  historical  background  of 
some  section  of  the  West.  The  series 
is  expected  to  quicken  the  interest  of 
motorists  in  visiting  the  historic  spots 
of  that  section  of  the  country. 

Unusual  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
producers  to  obtain  exact  detailed  his- 
toric facts,  and  much  historical  research 
has  been  carried  on. 


is  appearing  before   NBC  microphones 
in  a  number  of  programs. 

The  "flying  'cellist"  has  played  before 
microphones  in  France,  England,  Spain, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland,  while 
on  an  extended  tour  of  Europe.  On  her 
return  to  Europe  after  filling  engage- 
ments in  this  country  she  plans  a  trip 
to  northern  Africa  and  Egypt. 

In  her  native  land,  France,  she  has 
long  been  associated  with  Radiophonie 
Francais,  the  leading  French  broadcast- 
ing organization  and  has  organized  and 
directed  Radio  programs  as  well  as 
played  in  thern. 

*     *     * 

Each  week  more  than  175  aspirants 
for  solo  jobs  are  heard  by  the  auditions 
department  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company,  according  to  the  latest  count. 
This  figure  does  not  include  actors,  of 
whom  nearly  100  more  a  week  are  given 
microphone   tests. 


A  SPECIAL  program,  "The  Maple 
Leaf  Hour,"  consisting  entirely  of 
request  numbers  received  from  listeners 
in  Canada,  has  been  inaugurated  by 
WDAY  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

On  November  30,  1929,  WDAY  re- 
ceived a  frequency  change  which  gave 
it  a  preferred  position  on  the  dials.  It 
enables  the  North  Dakota  station  to 
"bat"  into  Canada  with  such  volume  that 
thousands  of  letters  from,  Winnipeg  and 
other  Canadian  listeners  have  been  re- 
ceived. These  letters  led  to  establish- 
ment of  the  "Maple  Leaf  Hour."  The 
hour  opens  weekly  with  "The  Maple 
Leaf  Forever,"  Canadian  song,  and  then 
consists  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish  and 
Welsh  offerings. 

*  *     * 

Eric  Bark,  world  traveler,  writer  and 
announcer  who  was  born  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  and  left  there  for  America  only 
seven  years  ago,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  WDAY.  Mr.  Bark  has  inaugu- 
rated a  weekly  feature,  "Your  Scandi- 
navia," which  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful. In  this  period  Mr.  Bark  discusses 
news  of  interest  to  the  Scandinavian 
members  of  WDAY's  audience  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

*  *     * 

Reading  of  a  serial  story,  a  full  length 
novel  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Robertson,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Fargo,  a  chapter  at  a  time,  is  to  be 
attempted  soon  by  WDAY.  Whether 
the  feature  will  be  continued  depends 
on  listener  response.  Dr.  Robertson's 
story  deals  with  the  early  West  and  has 
been  especially  adapted  for  broadcast 
purposes.  It  will  be  presented  in  three 
weekly  periods,  a  chapter  to  be  read  at 
each  sitting.  The  author  will  act  as 
announcer  during  this  period  of  pro- 
gram broadcasts. 

*  *     * 

Robert  E.  "Uncle  Bob"  Sherwood, 
last  of  Barnum's  clowns  and  principal 
in'  Dixies  Circus,  weekly  NBC  pro- 
gram, believes  he  originated  the  hatless 
fad.  For  twenty  years  "Uncle  Bob," 
now  more  than  75,  has  never  worn  a 
hat.  Last  summer  he  startled  fellow 
artists  around  the  studios  by  appearing 
attired  in  knickers  and  minus  hosiery. 
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YOU  can't  be  a  singer  and  be  a  snob — 
especially  in   Radio! 

This  is  a  truism  with  Mildred  Kyffin, 
a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution, 
descendant  of  a  First  Family  of  Vir- 
ginia, relative  of  the  great  Chief  justice 
Marshall  and  contralto  soloist  with  the 
KOA   Light  Opera   Company. 

But  she  had  to  learn  it — and  who 
wouldn't  with  such  an  ancestry — and  its 
acquisition  has  made  her  one  of  the 
West's  most  demanded  Radio  artists. 

She  discovered  that  painting  a  picture 
for  her  listeners,  which  she  considers 
to  be  the  function  of  her  singing,  could 
not  be  done  from  a  pedestal.  If  this 
were  true,  then  hearts  must  beat  alike 
in  immigrant  and  patrician! 

The  discovery — made  in  Radio  where 
the  microphone  detects  much  more  than 
sounds  alone — made  a  democrat  out  of 
an  aristocrat  and  an  artist  out  of  a 
singer. 

*     *     * 

AN  ARTIST  who  probably  has  been 
heard  in  more  countries  than  ;  ny 
other  Radio  performer,  Mile.  Lucienne 
Radisse,    has   returned   to   America    and 


Honeyboy  and  Sassafras,  famous  blackface  team  of  KSAT,  caught  in  a  normal 

mood  and  in  white  man's  clothes   for  a  change.   Even  here  their  natural  good 

spirits  are  bubbling  over,  to  judge   from  the  grins. 
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One     of     the     Hollywood    crew    of 

KFWB,   Lucille  Scott  is  a  talented 

pianist  appearing  exclusively  at  the 

Warner  Brothers'  Station. 

KDYL  Presents  a  Talkie 

WHEN  the  talking  picture  "Con- 
demned" had  its  world  premiere  in 
Hollywood,  it  was  simultaneously  open- 
ed at  the  Capitol  theatre  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  Columbia  chain  broadcast  from 
the  premiere  at  the  Chinese  theatre  in 
Hollywood  was  released  by  KDYL,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  sent  to  the  Capitol 
by  private  wire  and  put  through  the 
giant  vitaphone  horns  so  that  the  audi- 
ence could  witness  the  Hollywood  affair, 
after  which  they  premiered  the  picture. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  this  stunt 
has  been  accomplished.  KDYL  was 
the  first  to  broadcast  a  complete  talking 
picture  when  it  presented  "Show  Boat" 
directly   from   the   vitaphone. 

*  *     * 

Sentiment  and  beauty  is  transformed 
into  music  during  the  KDYL  Sunset 
Hour  on  Wednesday  evenings,  which  is 
heralded  by  the  sound  of  the  old  grand- 
father's clock  striking  nine,  and  open- 
ing with  the  bugle  sounding  Tattoo. 

*  *     * 

The  history  of  furniture  is  beautifully 
dramatized  over  KDYL  on  Sunday 
nights.  Stories  of  different  periods  in 
furniture  and  the  interesting  develop- 
ments surrounding  them  are  given  by  a 
talented  cast  and  assisting  musicians. 

*  *     * 

NOVEL  holiday  greetings  were  ex- 
tended by  KOIN,  its  affiliated  ad- 
vertisers and  entertainers.  A  full  page 
spread  in  the  Portland  News  reproduced 
photographs  of  each  of  the  artists  at  the 
station,  together  with  several  studio 
scenes,  and  listed  in  a  box  in  the  center 
of  the  page  all  of  the  local  advertisers 
on  KOIN. 

*  *     * 

Listeners  in  the  Far  West  are  getting 
an  added  thrill  out  of  their  loud  speak- 
ers these  days.  With  the  development 
of  communication  work  between  air- 
planes and  ground  stations  much  vital 
as  well  as  interesting  work  is  carried  on. 

*  *     * 

Another  station  in  the  Far  West  has 
been  added  to  the  coast-to-coast  net- 
works of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company,  KEGA,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  chain,  is  number  72  on  the  NBC 
books.  KEGA,  which  is  a  1.000-watt 
station,  is  the  seventh  National  Broad- 
casting" system  station  in  the  Fare  West. 


St or y  of  KPO  Coloratura 

^PELLS   ROMANCE 

7% /MARRIAGE  Brings  True  Love,  Opportunity  and  Success  to 
■*■  *■*■        Mrs.  Frank  Wellington  Avery,  or  as  She  Is  Known  to 
Pacific  Coast  Radio  Fans,  Eva  De  Vol. 

By  C.  Thomas  Nunan 

OVER  in  Baltimore  Park,  Marin 
County,  California,  she  is  known  as 
Mrs.  Frank  Wellington  Avery — to  Ra- 
dio fans  of  KPO  as  Eva  De  Vol.  We 
refer  to  KPO's  leading  staff  coloration 
soprano,  an  artist  whose  exquisite  voice 
has  thrilled  thousands  with  its  charm. 
The  story  of  Eva  De  Vol  is  as  intrigu- 
ing as  it  is  romantic.  It  reveals  a  deter- 
mined struggle  to  overcome  great  odds — 
with  success  as  the  climax. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  this  shin- 
ing light  of  Radio  was  one  of  five  tal- 
ented and  gifted  children  of  musical 
parents.  Her  father  was  a  bandmaster, 
her  mother  a  singer  and  both  gained 
considerable  recognition  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  At  five  years  of  age 
little  Eva  was  making  public  appear- 
ances in  New  York,  doing 
the  proverbial  singing  and 
dancing  act  with  which 
parents  are  wont  to  asso- 
ciate their  children.  Then 
she  was  taught  the  tricks 
of  string  and  bow,  but 
Miss  Eva  preferred  to  sing 
and  although  she  mastered 
the  violin  and  played  it  for 
many  years,  she  now  de- 
votes her  entire  time  to  singing.  At  the 
tender  age  of  15  years  Eva  ran  away 
from  her  home  and  when  her  parents 
heard  from  her,  which  was  a  week  later, 
she  was  in  New  Mexico,  married  and 
happy.  There  was  no  parental  interfer- 
ence— the  family  was  a  large  one  and 
furthermore,  they  had  met  Frank  Avery 
and  recognized  in  him  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities.  They  knew  that  the  young 
Scotchman  would  make  a  splendid  hus- 
band. Through  the  years  he  has  more 
than  proven  their  faitr  in  him. 

Fortune  wasn't  as  generous  to  him 
in  those  days  as  it  is  now,  but  with  a 
wily  Scotch  ability  he  managed  to  set 
aside  enough  of  his  earnings  to  assure 
his  wife  a  real  and  thorough  training 
in  vocal  art.  His  faith,  encouragement 
and  inspiration  have  been  well  re- 
warded, for  few  voices  in  the  nation 
today  can  match  Eva  De  Vol's  in  qual- 
ity, expression  or  musical  worth. 

Their  home  in  New  Mexico  was  very 
lonely  when  he  sent  Eva  to  Duluth, 
where  she  was  to  study  with  George 
Tyler,  then  to  Chicago  where  she  grad- 
uated from  the  Chicago  Musical  college 
under  Herman  Devries  and  then  to  New 
York  to  study  under  the  great  Oscar 
Sanger. 

When  she  made  her  debut  in  opera 
with  the  National  Opera  company  of 
New  York  in  1919,  none  rejoiced  more 
or  was  happier  than  the  man  who  had 
made  it  possible,  even  though  he  again 
faced  a  long  term  of  loneliness  while 
Eva  was  to  gain  a  world  reputation  be- 
hind the  footlights  of  the  operatic  stage. 
Among  the  many  operas  in  which  she 
starred  were  "Faust,"  "Rigoletto,"  "La 
Bohcme,"  "Carmen,"  "Andrea  Chenier." 
"La  Amico  Fritz."  At  the  conclusion 
of  several  seasons  of  successful  opera, 
Miss  De  Vol  was  induced  to  enter  into 
a  vaudeville  contract  and  was  billed  as 
"The    Girl    With    the    Voice    of    Liquid 


Refa  Miller  is  presenting  the  First 

Radio     Golf     Tourney     trophy     to 

Dobbise    (Hugh    Barrett    Dobbs), 

personality  man  of  KPO. 

Silver."    She   was   a  •  sensation   and   the 
world  applauded  her. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  in  the  busy 
life  she  was  leading  Eva  De  Vol  had 
time  to  care  for  and  raise  her  two  daugh- 
ters, a  fact  made  possible  only  by  that 
remarkable  husband  of  hers.  He  insisted 
she  carry  on  with  her  career  while  he 
looked  after  the  family.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Eloise,  now  16  years  of  age, 
is  a  student  at  Marin  Junior  College, 
where  she  is  studying  writing  and  dra- 
matics. She  recently  wrote  and  pro- 
duced the  school  pageant.  Her  other 
daughter,  Avis,  11  years  old,  is  a  pianist 
of  brilliant  ability  and  has  been  heard 
in  several  recitals. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  visiting  the 
West,  the  Averys  made  a  trip  through 
Marin  County's  scenic  wonderland  and 
there  found  a  home  that  suited  them. 
with  the  result  that  they  moved  here  and 
have  settled  permanently  at  Baltimore 
Park,  which  nestles  at  the  base  of  majes- 
tic Tamalpais. 

Miss  De  Vol  has  not  only  one  hobby, 
she  has  lots  of  them — swimming,  boat- 
ing, horseback  riding,  motoring,  fishing, 
tennis  and  entertaining  her  many  friends 
at  her  beautiful  Baltimore  Park  home. 
And  flowers!  They  run  riot  in  a  melee 
of  gorgeous  colors  on  the  spacious 
grounds  that  surround  the  Avery  home. 

If  you  would  listen   to   Miss   De   Vol, 
or    Mrs.    Frank    Avery,    whichever    von 
wish,    you    can    hear    her    Sunday    night 
during  the  KPO  evening  musicale. 
to  7:45  o'clock,  when  she  will  appear  as 
soloist  in  a   group  of  beautiful   das 
or  as  a  member  of  the   North  American 
Mixed  quartet,  8:00  to  8:30  Sunday  even- 
ing, or  on  Thursday  nights,  8:00  to  - 
*     *     * 

RFVD  in  Culver  City.  Calif.,  has  a 
novel  daylight  feature  that  has  at- 
tracted considerable  listener  interest. 
G,  Allison  Phelps,  well  known  through 
California  as  a  Radio  philosopher,  con- 
ducts a  daily  feature  from  his  own  home. 
a  line,  panel  and  microphone  being  right 
in  his  own  living  room.  Informal  home- 
like evening  programs  can  also  be 
broadcast  from  the  G.  Allison  Radio 
home,  adding  the  atmosphere  so  neces- 
sary to  successful  broadcasts. 
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Tap,  tap,  tapping  away  the  excess  poundage.    The  fears  of  fat-and-forty  years 
are  disappearing  under  the  direction  of  Sylvano  Dale  and   Wilda  Kimble  tap- 
dance  instructors   from  KGO  and  the  Pacific   NBC. 


Fafrand- Forty  Years 
Trimmed 
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PACIFIC  Coast  Radio  fans — especially 
the  feminine  —  are  dancing  away  the 
fears  of  the  fat-and-forty  years. 

Sylvano  Dale,  vaudeville  performer, 
and  Radio  tap  dancer,  has  opened  an 
aerial  dancing  class  broadcasting  instruc- 
tions every  morning  at  8:00  o'clock 
through  the  NBC  System  station,  KGO, 
Oakland. 

"Tap  dancing  provides  the  greatest  of 
all  means  to  reduce,"  Dale  contends.  "It 
brings  into  play  nearly  all  of  our  600 
body  muscles." 

And  so  dancing  is  replacing  the  famous 
Hollywood  Diet  and  smart  society 
watches  young  and  old  learning  the  clogs 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  song 
and  dance  men  of  the  vaudeville  and 
minstrels. 

Dale  has  been  tap  dancing  a  year  for 
the  audience  of  the  NBC  Pacific  Division 
stations.  Recently  he  decided  to  teach 
the  art  aerially.  Already  a  substantial 
number  of  audience  letters  has  convinced 
studio  executives  that  his  idea  clicks. 

Wilda  Kimble,  debutante  pupil  of  the 
Radio  instructor,  demonstrates  the  intri- 
cate   taps    while    he    lectures    each    clay 


before  the  microphone.  An  especially 
fashioned  mat  of  maple  and  canvas  is 
employed  to  carry  the  sound  of  her  danc- 
ing feet  to  the  invisible  audience. 

"Well,  there  must  be  a  first  time  for 
everything,"  Dale  grins:  "Not  long  ago, 
folk  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  teaching  music 
appreciation  via  the  Radio.  Now  it  is 
accepted  universally  as  a  logical  regime. 
Then  why  not  dancing?  It's  a  great 
thing." 

The  Russian-American  Art  Club  of 
Hollywood  lends  a  truly  Bohemian  at- 
mosphere each  Saturday  night  for  the 
program  boadcast  over  KNX,  Holly- 
wood station  of  Paramount  Pictures-Los 
Angeles  Evening  Express.  Candle  lights 
stuck  in  bottles  beam  faintly.  Attendants 
are  dressed  in  Cossack  uniforms  or  those 
of  Russian  peasants.  And  Michael  Va- 
vitch,  famous  Russian  basso,  president 
of  the  club,  looms  fiercely  in  the  dim 
light  as  his  sonorous  voice  rings  through 
the  microphone. 

=F    *     * 

KMO  has  extended  remote  control 
wires  to  the  beautiful  club  house  of  the 
Elks  Lodge  here,  wiring  in  to  the  lodge 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting 
the  band  concerts  each  week. 
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By  Dick  Creeclon 


COOPERATION  and  inspiration 
are  household  words  and  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  success.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  occasions  of 
when  these  two  talents  joined  is  the 
occasion  when  an  organist  helped  a 
world-famed  artist  paint  a  canvas  from 
a  photograph,  and  that  canvas  helped 
one  of  the  Pacific  Coast's  most  promi- 
nent Radio  organists  compose  an 
original  organ  selection. 

An  organ's  soft  melodies  poured  out 
of  a  loudspeaker  in  a  Hollywood  apart- 
ment. A  few  minutes  before  an  an- 
nouncer's voice  had  said:  "This  is 
KHJ.  You  will  now  hear  an  informal 
organ  recital  by  Wesley  B.  Tourtellotte 
of  the  Don  Lee  staff." 

The  man  in  the  apartment  was 
Charles  Emerson  Conway,  international 
artist  and  illustrator.  In  his  hands 
were  two  unusual  photographs — one  of 
the  break  of  dawn,  with  flares  of  sun- 
rise colors  shooting  into  the  eastern 
skies.  The  scene  was  taken  across  the 
tops  of  the  White  mountains  in  the 
famous  Owens'  Valley  in  California. 
The  other  photograph,  taken  a  few 
seconds  after  the  other,  but  shooting 
into  the  west,  showed  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  striking  the  top 
of  Mt.  Whitney,  14,501  feet  high,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  sister  peaks  in  the  great  Sierra 
range.  Both  photos  had  been  made 
from  the  same  spot — one  shooting  into 
the  east,  the  other  shooting  into  the 
west. 

As  Conway  studied  the  photographs, 
the  organ  music  swept  his  artist  soul 
into  far-off  places  of  the  world  where 
he  had  painted — Africa  with  its  silver- 
golden  moonlight  nights  at  Johannes- 
burg, Durban  and  Nairobi,  the  jump- 
ing off  places  for  big  game  hunting 
parties;  Australia,  Hawaii,  the  Phil- 
lipines,  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  tropics 
and  other  far-off  spots  where  color 
rules  the  universe. 

Model  Delivery  System 

MODERN  department  store  methods 
of  collection  and  delivery  were 
demonstrated  when  KLX  put  on  a  party 
for  the  poor  children  of  Oakland  last 
Christmas.  The  problem  of  handling 
120  children  from  widely  scattered 
homes  where  English  was  often  spoken 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  was  a  stiff  one. 

Girls  of  the  classified  department  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  which  sponsored 
the  party,  volunteered  their  cars.  Each 
child  wore  a  shipping  tag  bearing  the 
number  of  his  car,  the  letter  of  his 
house  in  that  car's  territory,  and  his 
own  number  in  the  family  (in  one  case 
10).  By  careful  checking  of  route  lists 
the  precious  freight  was  all  returned  in 
good  order  and  a  receipt  therefore  duly 
collected. 

Sounds  like  so  much  rigamarole  that 
all  the  fun  would  be  spoiled,  doesn't  it? 
But  every  one  of  the  children  reported 
the  time  of  his  life,  and  judging  from 
the  expression  on  their  faces,  they  had 
it.  The  station  contributed  the  enter- 
tainment, and  the  listeners  of  KLX  gave 
the  presents,  of  which  there  was  a  host. 
*     *     * 

O.  D.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Totem 
broadcasters  at  KOMO,  was  elected 
one  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  at 
their  last  annual  convention.  This 
organization  comprises  125  stations 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Don  Warner's  tantalizing  tune  ticklers  of  K.FWB,  at   Hollywood.     Standing  you  see  Don  Warner,   himself,   and   seated 
on  the  piano  at  his  left  is  Ann  Grey,  singer  of  popular  songs.    Next  to  Ann  is  Buster  Dees,  ballad  tenor  on  FWB  programs. 


School  to  Discover 

Trouble  with  Movies 

WHAT'S  wrong  and  what's  right 
with  the  movies  —  that's  an  old 
question  and  one  that  comes  up  in  every 
home,  social  circle  and  corner  grocery 
cracker  barrel  gang  discussion.  But 
here's  a  new  angle  on  it.  The  Radio 
school  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  through  station  KEJK  is 
carrying  on  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
general  topic  of  "Motion  Pictures  and 
Their  Influence  on  the  daily  life  of  the 
entire  World." 

This  series,  which  started  last  January 
and  continues  until  March  26,  is  a  socio- 
logical study,  and  is  the  first  time  such 
a  study  has  been  carried  on  via  the 
microphone.  Work  is  carried  on  under 
the  Southern  California  triangular  sys- 
tem consisting  of  twelve  Radio  lectures 
of  one  half  hour  each,  twelve  written 
lessons,  two  conferences  with  the  instruc- 
tor, and  a  supervised  final  examination. 
As  a  special  feature  the  course  is  sup- 
plemented by  two  inspection  tours  of 
Hollywood  studios. 

Units  of  credit  are  given  for  the  course 
which  can  be  applied  toward  certificates 
and  degrees  awarded  by  U.  S.  C. 


Leader  Seeks  Golf 
of  Musicians 


world  famous  champions.  When  not 
taking  Chinese,  Burmese  and  Egyptian 
music  with  its  few  varied  notes  and 
minor  structures  and  weaving  them  into 
rhythmetic  melodies  that  are  startling 
and  irresistible  in  their  musical  beauty, 
Jesse  will  be  found  haunting  the  links 
together  with  his  pianist,  Gene  Rose, 
and  "Dubby"  Kirkpatrick,  banjo  and 
guitar  player  of  the  orchestra.  Both  are 
easy  pickin'  for  Stafford,  although  they 
are  capable  golfers  and  swing  a  neat 
niblick. 

Now  its  up  to  San  Francisco  mu- 
sicians, whether  or  not  Jesse  Stafford's 
claim  of  the  musicians'  golf  champion- 
ship is  to  go  unheeded,  or  if  some  local 
melody  pusher  is  to  rise  up  and  ask  "how 
come?" 

*     *     * 

Dan  Gridley,  formerly  a  tenor  on  the 
staff  of  KNX,  is  now  a  soloist  with  the 
New  York  Symphony. 


JESSE  STAFFORD,  popular  leader 
of  the  Palace  hotel  dance  orchestra, 
which  broadcasts  regularly  over  KPO 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evening,  10  to  11  o'clock,  has  come  for- 
ward and  issued  a  challenge  to  any 
musician  in  San  Francisco  who  believes 
he  can  defeat  him  in  the  ancient  game 
of  golf.  Before  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Stafford  was  recognized  as  the 
champion  musical  golfer  of  the  south- 
land. Now  he  has  determined  to  add 
the  scalps  of  local  musicians  to  his  "tee" 
victories. 

Golf  is  a  hobby  with  Jesse  the  same 
as  music  is  second  nature  to  him.  It  is 
claimed  by  his  friends  that  if  he  were 
not  so  wrapped  up  in  his  music  he 
would  be  golfer  in  the  class  with  Ha- 
gen,    Jones,    Smith,    Diegel    and    other 


This  good-looking  lad  is  Tom  Brene- 
man,  originator  and  owner  of  "Tom 
and    His    Mule    Hercules,"    the    rib- 
tickler   heard    from    KNX. 


Gift  of  Toys  Gives 

Al  Pearce  New  Idea 

By  Monroe  R.  Upton 

JUST  as  a  joke  a  facetious  listener  sent 
some  toys  to  the  artists  on  KFRC's 
afternoon  Happy  Go  Luck}-  Hour.  The 
toys  not  only  provided  amusement  but 
they  released  an  idea  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  Al  Pearce,  the  program's  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies.  Supposing  they  asked 
for  toys,  and  then  when  Christmas 
rolled  around  a  month  later,  they  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  children  in  hos- 
pitals, orphanages  and  needy  families! 
Supposing  hundreds  of  toys  were  col- 
lected and  hundreds  of  children  made 
happy!  Whereupon  Norman  Nielsen 
sang  "  'Sposin,"  "Mac"  did  a  cowboy  num- 
ber, Pedro  said  Merry  Christmas  in  Mex- 
ican, Edna  O'Keefe  sang  like  a  baby 
doll,  Jean  Wakefield  sang  "The  Animal 
Fair,"  "Simply  Fitts"  rode  thru  the 
studio  on  a  dog  sled  and  the  undertak- 
ing was  launched,  the  first  of  its  kind 
on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

It  didn't  work  out  as  expected.  Not 
hundreds  of  toys,  but  thousands  <>t"  toys 
were  received.  The  day  before  Christ 
mas  a  truck  was  kept  busy  all  day  visit- 
ing hospitals,  orphanages  and  needy  fam- 
ilies. 

The  toys  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion new  and  many  were  expensive. 
Although  no  actual  count  was  made  the 
estimate  was  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand. 

KFRC  is  owned  and  operated  by  Don 
Lee,  and  is  part  of  Don  Lee's  Pacific 
Coast  chain  which  in  turn  is  a  unit  oi 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  compan\  s 
nation-wide  network. 

*     *     * 

When  Chief  Yowlache,  full-blood 
Indian,  who  has  two  braids  hanging 
straight  down  his  back,  went  on  the  air 
over  KNX.  Hollywood  station  of  Para- 
mount Pictures-Los  Angeles  Evening 
Express,  he  had  listening  in  a  mountain 
fastness  of  Washington  one  of  the  most 
interested  persons  possible.  It  was  his 
mother,  who  hadnt  heard  the  chiefs 
voice  since  lie  left  the  wigwam  several 
years  ago  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
of  the  white  man.  And  her  radio  was  one 
sent  to  her  by  the  chief. 
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EVEN  CHML  Trans- 
mitter and  Studios 
Overlook  Countryside 
as  They  Send  Out  a 
Variety   of  Programs 


cjtigh  Spots  Vogue  at 

(Ontario  station 


A  fiddle  or  more,  a  horn  or  two  or  three,  and  a  few  other  instruments  and  you 
have  an  orchestra,  but  THESE  are  the  IMPERIAL  JOYCASTERS.  Under 
the   direction   of   Simeon   Joyce   they   are   heard    from   the    King    Edward   hotel 

through  Station  CKGW. 


ing   in    many    moving   picture    theatres. 

For  some  years  then  he  gave  up  sing- 
ing, until  he  met  Rosing  in  Vancouver. 
Rosing  was  so  impressed  with  his  voice 
that  he  granted  him  a  scholarship  at 
Rochester  conservatory,  where  he  stud- 
ied for  three  years. 

His  first  engagement  on  leaving  the 
conservatory  was  to  understudy  Chalia- 
pin.  When  the  American  Opera  com- 
pany was  formed  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ros- 
ing chose  Moncrieff  for  the  principal 
bass  roles.  Now  as  a  leading  figure  in 
the  American  Opera  company,  he  is  a 
great  credit  to  his  native  country. 


JOHN  MONCRIEFF,  heard  in  CNR 
J  chain  programs,  was  born  in  Winni- 
peg, the  son  of  John  Moncrieff  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
His  early  boyhood  was  spent  around  the 
town  of  Selkirk,  Manitoba.  The  Mon- 
crieff family  originally  came  from  the 
Shetland  Islands,  and  Moncrieff  Senior 
was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Oratorio  society.  He  was  also 
a  well-known  singer  and  his  daughter  is 
a  very  fine  pianist.  The  entire  family  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  all  of  the 
musical  activities  of  Winnipeg  for  sev- 
eral decades,  and  great  credit  for  the 
development  of  music  there  is  due  them. 
John  Moncrieff,  when  only  a  boy,  did 
survey  work  in  the  northern  areas  of  his 
native  province.  Only  seven  years  ago 
he  took  up  singing.  After  many  discour- 
agements he  finally  achieved  some  degree 
of  success,  touring  the  country,  appear- 


Noted  English  Singer  Is 


Here  you  see  Gordon  W.  McClain, 
chief  announcer  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  station,  CFCA,  which 
has  been  on  the  air  continuously 
since    March,    1922. 


DURING  January  the  CNR  Radio  de- 
partment brought  to  Canada  the 
celebrated  English  contralto,  Muriel 
Brunskill.  This  leading  contralto  of 
Great  Britain  has  sung  for  every  musical 
society  in  the  old  country,  including  the 
London  Symphony,  the  Royal  Choral, 
the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Halle  Choir 
in  Manchester  and  the  Royal  Choral 
Society  in  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Brunskill  broadcasts  frequently 
and  regularly  for  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing corporation.  On  Elgar's  70th  birth- 
day she  broadcast  from  2LO,  London, 
when  the  music  was  conducted  by  Elgar 
himself.  She  was  also  the  feature  artist 
on  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  York  Minster. 

The  rapidity  of  Miss  Brunskill's  rise 
to  fame  has  been  remarkable.  She  is  in 
great  demand  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
but  on  the  continent.  At  a  recent  appear- 
ance in  Amsterdam  and  at  The  Hague 
she  was  presented  to  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Princess  Juliana  after  her  appear- 
ance  in   Elgar's   "Dream   of   Gerontius." 

Miss  Brunskill  made  her  debut  in  1920 
at  the  Aeolian  hall,  London.  In  1922  she 
joined  the  British  National  Opera  com- 
pany, and  for  five  years  sang  the  leading 
contralto  roles.  She  has  a  voice  of  com- 
manding power  and  has  achieved  her 
greatest  successes  as  "Delilah,"  "Am- 
neris"  in  "Aida"  and  as  "Carmen."  Her 
first  operatic  success  was  made  as  "Al- 
castic." 

During  her  tour  of  Canada  in  January 
Miss  Brunskill  appeared  with  the  To- 
ronto Symphony  orchestra. 


By  Donald  Burchard 

HIGH  spots,  in  the  way  of  excellent 
programs  put  on  the  air,  location  of 
transmitter,  and  building  in  which  the 
studio  is  located,  are  the  vogue  for 
CHML,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  Piggott  building,  in  which  the 
recently  occupied  new  studios  are  lo- 
cated, is  a  landmark  for  the  entire 
countryside.  It  is  visible  for  miles,  not 
only  in  the  day  time  but  also  at  night, 
for  the  great  tower  is  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  a  giant  searchlight  revolves 
all  through  the  night  from  the  top,  send- 
ing powerful  beams  of  light  for  many 
miles. 

The  aerial  and  transmitter  are  situated 
on  the  peak  of  Hamilton  mountain, 
reaching  a  height  of  approximately  550 
feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Operated  by  the  Maple  Leaf  Radio 
company,  CHML  is  also  associated  with 
the  Trans-Canada  Broadcasting  com- 
pany. Several  of  the  chain  programs  of 
the  latter  organization  are  put  on  from 
Hamilton,  including  the  Imperial  Joy- 
Casters,  and  the  Canadian  National  rail- 
way's symphony  hour. 

One  of  the  most  popular  artists  at 
CHML  is  Harry  J.  Allen,  whose  organ 
recitals  are  heard  and  enjoyed  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Other  entertainers  who  are  favorites  of 
the  Canadian  audiences  are  Madeline 
Pedler,  whose  sweet  soprano  voice  is 
heard  regularly  from  this  Hamilton  sta- 
tion, Morgan  Thomas'  dance  orchestra, 
the  Waddington  Venetian  ensemble,  the 
Leonard  Old-Time  orchestra,  and  the 
CHML  Instrumental  Trio. 

Hamilton  itself  is  the  center  of  an  old 
and  thickly  populated  section  of  Ontario, 
with  a  population  of  135,000,  and  another 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles. 


This    winsome    miss    is    Madeleine 

Pedler,  very,  very  popular  soprano 

of   CHML. 
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Led  by  Gladys  Foster,  one  of  Alberta's  most  talented  violinists,    the   Sunshine    Orchestra   of    CFAC   regularly    puts    on 
dance  programs.     From  left  to  right:    Bert  Fisher,  an  unnamed  pianist,  Miss  Foster,  Jack  Rushton,  and  Art  Kneeshaw. 


Appeal  to  Scattered 

Populace  Brings  Aid 

By  Hal  Miller 

OUT  in  the  more  or  less  open  spaces 
of  the  sunny  province  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  the  matter  of  collecting  a  huge 
sum  of  money  for  charity  in  a  limited 
time  presents  a  big  problem.  But  that 
problem  was  simplified  somewhat  when 
the  Calgary  Herald  broadcasting  station, 
CFAC,  under  the  direction  of  Fred  Car- 
leton,  took  a  hand. 

The  charity  project  was  the  annual 
Sunshine  fund  of  the  newspaper.  Money 
had  been  coming  in  rather  slowly,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  campaign  for  funds.  So 
Mr.  Carleton  decided  that  something 
must  be  done. 

Banding  together  local  entertainers, 
he  arranged  a  series  of  three  benefit 
Radio  programs.  Utilizing  the  certainly 
not  unknown  "Radio  sleigh  ride"  he  and 
the  musicians  went  to  work  one  even- 
ing. The  event  had  been  well  publicized 
in  advance  of  the  concert  so  that  the 
public  was  generally  expecting  it. 

So  soon  as  Radio  fans  telephoned  or 
wired  requests  for  a  seat  on  the  imag- 
inary sleigh  that  was  destined  to  tour 
a  large  part  of  the  province,  their  names 
and  the  amounts  they  had  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  Sunshine  fund  were 
broadcast.  Meantime  Cecil  Brown,  sec- 
retary of  the  Calgary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who 
was  assisting  on  the  broadcast,  kept  the 
mike  hot  with  suitable  entertaining  pat- 
ter, and  the  8-piece  Sunshine  orchestra, 
with  Cecil  Kappey  and  Jim  Holden, 
each  at  a  piano,  provided  music  when 
necessary. 

Telephone  calls  and  telegrams  liter- 
ally deluged  the  studio.  Special  tele- 
phone accommodation  was  afforded  by 
ten  operators  busy  on  the  Herald  switch- 
board telephones,  but  at  the  busiest 
times  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  tin- 
flow  of  requests  and  contributions  that 
came  in. 

"It  was  difficult  to  imagine  where  all 
the  money  was  coming  from,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton.  "Contributions  ranged  from 
50  cents  to  $115,  and  when  one  broad- 
cast   ended,    after    2    o'clock    the    ripx* 


morning,  a  total  of  $1,015  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  Sunshine  fund.  Alto- 
gether we  obtained  $1,425.  That  amount 
in  comparatively  sparsely  settled  Al- 
berta is  a  splendid  total  to  be  raised  by 
individual  contributions  in  such  a  Radio 
programme." 

The  Radio  sleigh  must  have  been 
miles  in  length,  he  said.  And  it  must 
have  traveled  far,  for  request  calls  were 
received  from  every  section. 

When  the  broadcasts  were  finished 
special  prizes  were  awarded  to  contribu- 
tors to  the  charity  fund.  A  special  draw 
was  held  and  more  than  20  articles,  con- 
tributed by  local  merchants  and  business 
houses,  were  awarded. 

Station  CFAC,  of  the  Calgary  Daily 
Herald,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  pro- 
viding Western  Canada  with  the  great 
boon  of  radio  entertainment.  Since  in- 
auguration in  May,  1922,  CFAC  has 
adopted  new  innovations  as  they  have 
been  produced  and  today  is  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  stations  in  Western 
Canada. 

*     *     * 

Armistice  Day  services  at  Whitehall, 
London,  were  broadcast  throughout 
Canada  by  seven  stations  of  the   CNR. 


Orator  Is  Radio  Speaker 

SHORTLY  after  winning  the  Fourth 
Annual  International  Oratorical  con- 
test at  Washington,  D.  C,  Roch  Pinard 
went  on  the  air  as  the  guest  of  the 
Canadian  National  railways.  Pinard, 
who  is  only  eighteen  years  old,  was  fea- 
tured during  the  French-Canadian  hour 
of  music  by  the  CNR. 

He  repeated  over  the  air  the  address 
which  brought  him  fame  and  earned  the 
praise  of  President  Hoover  and  M.  Paul 
Claudel,  French  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  The  young  orator  was  victorious 
over  the  champions  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  German}',  Denmark, " 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Peru. 
*     *     * 

In  response  to  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  Canadian  Radio 
listeners  as  expressed  in  petitions,  tele- 
grams and  letters,  CKGW  at  Toronto, 
has  been  added  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting company  network.  Using  5,000 
watts,  CKGW  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Gooderham  and  Worts,  and  serves 
an  estimated  Canadian  audience  of 
2.000,000  persons,  who  in  turn  own 
100.000  receiving  sets. 


The  LaPresse  Little  Symphony  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Edmund  Trudel, 

is   heard   Sunday   afternoons   at   two   o'clock  over  a   network   including    CKAC. 

CKNC.  CFRB,  and  CJGC. 
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o^nna  Peterson  IS  a  Character 


1JZENR  Cooking  author- 
*'  ity  called  one  of  the 
busiest  women  in  America. 
She  commutes  daily  from 
Elgin  to  Chicago  and  is 
constantly  on  the  go. 

ALMOST  invariably  whenever  any 
comment  is  made  around  the 
WENR  studios  regarding  Anna  J.  Pe- 
terson, someone  speaks  up  and  says, 
"Well,  she  certainly  IS  a  character"; 
and  although  she  regards  life  with  a 
kindly,  tolerant  eye,  it  probably  irks  her 
from  time  to  time  that  each  day  is  not 
more  than  twenty-four   hours  long. 

It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she  is  one 
of  the  busiest  women  in  the  United 
States  and  although  she  has  long  since 
passed  the  flapper  stage,  her -energy  and 
pep  would  put  to  shame  most  younger 
women. 

It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Peterson  is 
never  still.  From  the  time  she  gets  up 
in  the  morning  on  her  little  farm  near 
Elgin  until  she  finally  retires  late  at 
night  her  day  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
activities,  any  one  of  which  would  ex- 
haust the  average  woman.  She  has  her 
regular  morning  talks  on  cooking  and 
home  service  over  WENR.  She  is  head 
of  the  home  service  department  of  the 
People's  Gas  Light  and  Coke  company, 
and  there  are  few  days  when  she  does 
not  appear  before  women's  clubs,  socie- 
ties, or  other  organizations  to  give  lec- 
tures. 

In  broadcasting,  Mrs.  Peterson  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  home  econom- 
ics experts,  having  been  before  the  mi- 


Not  a  "come  to  me"  gesture,  but  a 
close  up  of  the  backs  of  the  hands 
of  a  real  cook.  Capable  hands  they 
are,  gnarled  and  wrinkltd,  but 
beautiful  in  their  capability. 

crophone  for  a  number  of  years.  She 
started  giving  recipes  and  advice  for  the 
home  over  KYW,  Chicago,  when  that 
station's  programs  were  given  by  the 
present  owners  of  WENR.  Invariably 
her  morning  greeting  to  her  audience  is 
"Good  morning,  boys  and  girls,  isn't 
this  a  glorious  morning?"  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  "glorious."  It  may  be  snow- 
ing, raining  or  foggy  outside,  yet  to  her 
each  day  is  a  "glorious  day." 

Thousands  of  women  from  Chicago, 
Peoria,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico;  in 
fact,  from  all  over  the  country,  tune  in 
to  hear  Mrs.  Peterson's  broadcasts. 
They  do  more  than  that,  they  swear  by 
her  recipes,  and  her  advice  on  any 
household  problem  is  accepted  as  gos- 
pel,   much   to   the   ultimate   satisfaction 


Mrs.  Anna  J.  Peterson  herself,  head 
of  the  home  service  department  of 
the  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  who  broadcasts  advice  on 
the  home  over  WENR. 

of  the  rest  of  the  household  and  all  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  the  products  whose 
preparation  she  has  directed. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  worked  hard  all  her 
life  and  she  never  gives  out  recipes  that 
she  has  not  tested  herself.  She  is  a 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  cook  and 
those  who  have  been  invited  to  her 
home  come  away  with  fantastic  reports 
of  meals  that  are  beyond  compare.  She 
practices  what  she  preaches. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was  born  in  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  and  for  a  time 
lived  in  the  East  in  Haverhill,  Brockton 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  She  has 
been  a  teacher  of  home  economics  and 
studied  domestic  science  at  Fannie 
Farmer's  school  and  Columbia  univer- 
sity, New  York.  She  is  the  author  of 
an  important  book  on  cooking  and  has 
lectured  at  most  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  She  has  a 
common  sense,  almost  brusque,  manner 
of  speaking  and  is  very  much  disinclined 
to  use  five  words  if  two  will  suffice.    On 


The  palms  of  Mrs.  Peterson's  hands 
are  even  more  revealing  than  the 
other  view.  Here  the  deeply  en- 
graved lines  and  callouses  are  more 
in  evidence.  Don't  they  look  cap- 
able, though  ? 


n^HE  Old-fashioned  cooky 
■*-  jar  is  coming  back  into 
general  use  and  the  popu- 
larity of  old,  due  to  modern 
air  travel,  avers  the  busy 
Mrs.  Peterson. 

her  farm  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  she  raises 
vegetables,  flowers  and  garden  truck. 

She  is  the  soul  of  generosity  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
WENR  have  eaten  plum  puddings, 
cakes  and  pies  prepared  by  her  skillful 
hands.  She  loves  a  good  argument  and 
members  of  the  staff  always  welcome 
her  appearance  at  the  studio  because 
they  know  that  she  will  generally  start 
some  kind  of  an  argument  before  she 
leaves. 

"The  old-fashioned  cookie  jar  is  com- 
ing back,  in  fact  it  is  about  to  be  elevated 
to  a  position  of  honor  in  the  world  of 
aviation,"  says  Mrs.  Peterson,  which 
statement  certainly  does  not  detract 
from  her  popularity  with  Mr.  Average 
Man. 

Her  conclusion  was  reached  after  an 
intensive  survey  covering  a  period  of 
two  months  into  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  food  is  best  adapted  for  aviators 
and  air  passengers.  She  also  made  dili- 
gent search  for  foods  that  will  offset  air 
sickness. 

This  is  her  answer:  "Try  a  glass  of 
tomato  juice,  strained  or  unstrained;  a 
glass  of  orange  juice  or  a  glass  of  water 
with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  added,  but 
no  sugar.  These  will  neutralize  the  ex- 
cessive acid,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  air  sickness." 

Says   Wonien    Realizing 
Budget  Importance 

T^HAT  women  today  are  realizing 
-I-  the  importance  of  financial  budget- 
ing has  been  proved  by  the  nation-wide 
requests  Miss  Marjorie  Oelrichs  has  re- 
ceived for  the  clothes  budget  she  has 
planned  for  her  Radio  audience.  Miss 
Oelrichs,  Fashion  Director  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  tells  her 
feminine  audience  what  is  being  worn 
by  the  best  dressed  women  in  her  inti- 
mate fashion  talks  every  Monday  \nA 
Friday  afternoon. 

Miss  Oelrichs  has  found  out  that  by 
budgeting  she  has  been  able  to  reduce 
her  yearly  wardrobe  expenditure  con- 
siderably. The  budget  which  Miss 
Oelrichs  has  planned  for  her  Radio  audi- 
ence includes  many  helpful  hints  regard- 
ing the  actual  planning  and  purchasing 
of  a  complete  wardrobe  as  well  as  the 
cut-and-dried  figures  of  all  financial 
budgets. 

"Of  course  it  was  necessary  when 
planning  the  budget  for  my  Radio  audi- 
ence to  start  from  'scratch',"  Miss  Oel- 
richs explained.  "However,  every  woman 
has  some  clothes  on  hand  which  can  be 
worn  for  at  least  another  season.  There- 
fore, I  have  recommended  in  the  budget 
that  the  sums  allowed  for  duplicated 
items  should  be  used  for  luxuries  such 
as  furs,  accessories  not  accounted  for, 
or  the  very  special  dress  for  the  impor- 
tant occasion  which  always  bobs  up  to 
upset  the  best-planned  budget. 

"However,  rather  than  allow  these 
extra  sums  to  dribble  away  in  unwise 
purchases,  every  woman  should  have  a 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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^oice  of  the  Listener 


Pick  Short  Go  Winner 

CONTEST  editor,  judges  and  staff 
were  all  entirely  snowed  under 
when  the  first  Short  Go  contest 
came  to  a  close  and  prizes  were  awarded. 
It  might  be  though  that  a  short  breath- 
ing spell  was  in  order,  but  not  so,  for  a 
fresh  flood  of  entries  made  the  first 
month's  contest  seem  picayune.  The 
number  of  letters  and  the  high  standard 
of  practically  all  of  the  suggestions  re- 
ceived has  been  maintained. 

After  due  consideration  of  each  of  the 
thousands  of  entries  in  the  Short  Go 
contest,  the  judges  finally  unanimously 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  $25  to  James 
A.  Farquharson,  Railroad  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Capreol,  Ontario. 
The  second  prize  of  $15  goes  to  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Lamping,  1782  East  100th  street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  while  the  third  prize 
is  given  to  Miss  Lillian  Kleinbrodt,  State 
Hospital  No.  2,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

So  highly  meritorious  were  many  of 
the  entries,  and  so  keen  the  contest  for 
first,  second  and  third  prizes,  the  judges 
unanimously  voted  to  award  honorable 
mention  to  the  following  contestants: 
Mrs.  Agnes  Morgan,  Box  135,  Pewee 
Valley,  Ky.;  E.  M.  Driscoll,  Kirkland, 
111.;  Edward  Crotty,  4203  Sibley  avenue, 
Silverton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Davis,  Box 
174,  Elgin,  Texas;  Florence  Pry,  921 
East  Warren  street,  Bucyrus,  Ohio; 
Louis  R.  Jacobs,  Avondale,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Walter  Haege,  953  Rice  ave- 
nue, Lima,  Ohio;  Ruth  E.  Cederberg, 
Firth,  Idaho;  Wilbert  Dunmire,  Latrobe, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Mary  Goggins,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Sarah  M.  Shields,  Topeka,  Kans.;  Albert 
E.  Bader,  Hachita,  N.  M.;  William 
Strathern,  Oskawa,  Ontario,  and  Edna 
Shepard,  Cordova,  Alaska. 

Back   Issues  Are   Available 

I  wish  you  knew  how  happy  I  was 
when  I  got  my  first  copy  (the  December 
issue)  of  Radio  Digest.  It  was  by  mere 
chance  that  I  learned  of  your  wonderful 
magazine.  I  heard  it  advertised  over  the 
Radio  and  I  knew  that  it  was  just  the 
magazine  I  had  dreamt  of  but  didn't  be- 
lieve could  exist.  It's  just  too  wonderful 
for  words. 

This  fall  I  started  a  scrap  book  of  Ra- 
dio artists,  announcers,  etc.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  treasure  the  Radio 
Digest  so.  In  every  number  there  are 
so  many  wonderful  articles  and  pictures 
— pictures  of  the  artists  we  hear  every 
day,  or  every  week,  and  whom  we  come 
to  know  almost  personally.  The  pictures 
help  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
artists  we  already  know  and  to  inform 
us  about  those  we  do  not  know  so  well. 

But  my  one  regret  is  that  I  haven't  the 
October  and  December  issues.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  them  now  if  I  had 
known  about  the  "Digest."  The  same 
announcement  that  I  heard  about  your 
magazine  should  be  broadcast  from  every 
station  in  the  country  so  that  the  many 
hundreds  of  persons  who  have  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  could  know  what 
they  are  missing.  I  suppose  it  is  a  rather 
insane  idea  to  write  to  a  publisher  for 
copies  of  last  year's  magazines,  but  I 
am  willing  to  try  anything.  Anything 
worth  having  is  worth  trying  hard  for. 
So  if  you  have  copies  of  the  October  and 
November,  particularly  the  October,  is- 
sue, I  would  certainly  like  to  know.  If 
you  have  I  will  send  the  money  or  post 
age  stamps,  or  what  you  will.  I  promise 
faithfully  I'll  never  miss  another  issue, 
either.— LUCILE  BURNHAM,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


A  Friend  from  Cuba 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  postal  stamps 
for  which  I  would  appreciate  your  send- 
ing, to  the  address  down  below,  your  No- 
vember number.  I  profit  by  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  how  much  I  enjoy  my 
Radio  by  using  your  useful  magazine, 
with  which  I  was  acquainted  recently; 
it  certainly  is  very,  very  convenient  for 
any  Radio  fan.  Wishing  you  a  prosper- 
ous year,  I  am.— ROY  E.  OLAGUI- 
BEL  ZAPOTES,  99,  Stos.  Suarez,  Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

*  *    * 

Likes  Us  as  We  Are 

Well,  I  must  say  Mr.  Freeman  is  some 
"booster."  If  he  wants  all  that  technical 
stuff,  he  can  certainly  find  it  in  plenty  of 
other  Radio  magazines  besides  the  Di- 
gest. For  my  part,  that's  the  reason  I'm 
so  crazy  about  your  magazine.  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  the  technicalities  of 
Radio,  so  I  want  a  magazine  that  isn't 
devoted  to  that.  Yours  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  isn't.  I  read  your  maga- 
zine when  it  was — let's  see,  twice  weekly, 
wasn't  it,  and  in  sort  of  newspaper  form 
— and  liked  it  awfully  well  even  then, 
but  of  course  skipped  the  articles  about 
building  a  set,  for,  although  I  wish  I 
knew  enough  about  Radio  to  build  one, 
1  don't;  so  that's  that.  I  always  enjoyed 
Indi-gest  and  Condensed.  Maybe  this 
paper  was  a  weekly.  I  don't  know.  But 
I  know  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  me  when 
I  discovered  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Radio  Digest. 

G.  B.  Hanson's  letters  brought  back 
memories  to  me,  too.  I  remember  when 
my  brother  and  I  used  to  stay  up  to 
listen  to  Coon-Sanders  and  their  Night- 
hawks.  I  always  liked  WTAS— Wil- 
lie, Tommy,  Annie  and  Sammie — and 
the  dance  orchestra  they  used  to  have 
there.  Oh,  whose  was  it?  The  name 
has  vanished.  But  the  music  was  good. 
And  I  too  recall  hearing  "the  King  of  the 
Ivories"  from  WOS,  and  wasn't  it  WOS 
who  broadcast  the  chimes  from  the 
clock  near  the  studio? 

Well,  aren't  the  chain  programs  good? 
If  they're  not,  they  don't  live  very  long. 
Look  at  Philco  Hour  and  Collier's  Hour 
and  lots  of  others.  I  know  I'm  just  one 
of  the  multitude  who  wait  for  Friday 
night  and  Jessica  Dragonette,  but  that 
doesn't  make  me  like  her  any  the  less. 
Just  as  you  say,  it's  nice  to  have  the 
old-timers  stick  by  you  (the  Digest) 
when  they  don't  know  why  they  do. 
Bet  Mr.  Freeman  wouldn't  miss  an  issue 
of  the  magazine  if  he  could  help  it,  de- 
spite all  his  ravings. 

Please  don't  change  your  magazine — 
I  mean,  of  course,  don't  change  it  to 
make  it  like  so  many  of  the  other  Radio 
magazines.  They're  all  right  in  their 
own  field,  but  I  don't  like  that  held. — 
MARIAN  CANNIFF,  2112  S.  Cedar  st.. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

*  *     * 

Welcome  to  the  V.  O.  L. 

I  wonder  how  many  "old  timers"  re- 
member when  it  was  "Jack  and  Paul, 
Little  and  Small"  barnstorming  Radio 
stations  over  the  country.  Now  it  is  the 
incomparable  Little  Jack  Little,  and  Paul 
Small  is  hoard  over  important  New  York 
chain  broadcasts. 

And  if  "Real  Folks"  and  "Seth  Par- 
ker' are  not  the  same,  who  is  guilty  of 
voice  plagiarism? 

Do  von  remember  when  Xeal  Torney 
held  his  "Little  Red  Apple  Club" 
w-a-a-a-ay  up  on  the  thirtieth  lloor  of 
the  Boak-Cadillac,  and  was  interrupted 
by  Station  KOP  sonorously  inviting   IV 


S.  R.  trucks  to  "call  dispatcher  at  once?" 

And  isn't  the  "Voice  of  the  Listener" 

a  lot  of  fun?    And  may  I  join  the  club: 

—ELIZABETH  STURGEON,  Wichita, 

Kans. 

*  *     * 

Help  for  Mr.  Ustick 

In  the  January  number  in  V.  O.  L. 
there  is  a  DX  query  by  C.  T.  Ustick,  of 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  who  asks  about  a  sta- 
tion operating  on  410  meters.  We  think 
that  the  station  he  has  heard  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  that  of  one  of  our 
Canadian  stations  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Station  CKAC,  La  Presse,  at 
Montreal,  operates  on  this  channel  and 
of  course  the  announcements  are  made 
in  French  and  also  in  English.  .  .  . 
We  offer  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Ustick 
and  hope  we  are  right  in  our  assumption 
that  it  was  CKAC  that  he  heard.  We  have 
been  subscribers  to  Radio  Digest  for 
about  five  years.  We  are  indeed  glad 
that  you  have  seen  fit  to  return  to  the 
monthly  publishing  of  your  magazine 
and  wish  you  every  success  in  the  com- 
ing year.  — HADLEY  SIMMONDS, 
Hamilton,    Ontario. 

*  *     * 

Wave  Lengths  Forever ! 

Reading  "Voice  of  the  Listener"  of 
January  Radio  Digest  has  made  me  de- 
sire to  become  a  member  of  the  V.  O.  L. 
Correspondence  Club. 

I  believe  it  was  in  November,  1924, 
that  I  bought  my  first  Radio  Digest, 
when  it  was  a  weekly.  Then  I  was  a 
subscriber  for  two  years,  and  after  that 
bought  my  copy  at  newsstands. 

I  don't  remember  having  missed  a 
single  number,  whether  it  was  weekly, 
semi-annually  or  quarterly,  and  since  it 
has  become  a  monthly  publication. 

Although  not  perfect,  I  believe  it  is  by 
far  the  best  publication  for  Radio  fans 
that  is  being  published. 

Radio  Digest  has  grown  with  the  Ra- 
dio industry  and  the  requirements  of 
Radio  listeners  as  no  other  publication 
of  the  kind  has  done. 

Articles  on  our  favorite  artists,  such  as 
Jessica  Dragonette  (1'incomparable),  Lit- 
tle Jack  Little,  Norman  Brokenshire. 
with  Milton  Cross  and  the  late  J.  B.  Dan- 
iel, the  best  announcers  ever  heard  over 
the  air — does  certainly  please  your  read- 
ers; fiction,  provided  not  overdone,  adds 
to  the  interest  of  its  perusal:  Marcella's 
descriptions  of  artists  and  people  worth 
while  at  different  broadcasting  stations 
is  cleverly  done  and  is  the  spice  that 
should  make  the  finest  flavored  dish  for 
a  Radio  fan. 

But  there  is  something  missing  in  Ra- 
dio Digest  now,  as  it  was  missing  when 
you  were  a  weekly:  You  do  not  publish 
a  complete  list  of  official  wave  lengths 
as  you  were  doing  up  to  October. —  L  >S 

POULIOT,  Chateau  St.  Louis,  Quebec. 

*  *    * 

The  Good  Old  Days? 

I     happen     to     read     some    of     those 
"Away   Back   When"   letters   in   the 
issue  of  the  nicest  and  it  sort  o'  made 
me  think  hack,  too. 

1   have  before  me  a  Digest  dated   Ian 
nary  ii.  1923,  Volume    ;.   No.  13,  with  a 
head  line,  "Flewelling  Makes  Hit." 

Among  the  news  items  listed  w.t- 
WJZ's  new  transmitter  using  one  thou- 
sand watts,  also  KYW  performed  the 
unusual  by  picking  up  [sham  Jones'  or- 
chestra at  the  College  Inn  and  broad- 
casting it  from  the  Sherman.  In  these 
days  of  remote  control  and  short  v. 
rebroadcast  it  appears  a  minor  detail. 
but  then  (seven  years  ago)  a  news  item 
of  importance, 
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Herbert  Hoover  was  called  the  "Czar 
of  Radio,"  and  he  recommends  the  White 
Bill  be  passed  in  Congress  as  the  situ- 
ation was  terrible  and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "perfect  pandemonium  in  the  ether," 
and  "we  undoubtedly  need  new  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  possible." 

The  call  list  in  this  number  gave  the 
meters,  which  were  350,  360,  380,  400, 
485  and  525,  with  an  occasional  600.  In 
place  of  power,  the  mileage  was  given, 
evidently  the  distance  at  which  the  sta- 
tion might  be  heard.  I  was  never  sure 
whether  this  was  a  boast  on  the  part  of 
the  station  or  a  guess  by  the  editor,  as 
good  or  bad  as  it  might  be. 

The  stations  on  the  air  were  plentiful. 
I  have  checked  a  list  of  some  70  stations 
made  years  ago,  which  include  WSY, 
Birmingham;  KFFQ,  Colorado  Springs; 
WDAP,  Chicago;  WTAS,  Elgin;  WGV, 
New  Orleans;  W  M  A  K,  Lockport; 
WHAM,  Rochester;  DMZ,  San  An- 
tonio; WRAL,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.; 
WQAQ,  Abilene,  Texas,  and  KGW, 
Portland,  with  its  Hoot  Owl  Club. 

What  a  kick  we  used  to  get — some 
wisecracker  informed  the  world  the  fish- 
erman would  have  to  look  to  his  laurels, 
as  the  Radio  fan  was  going  to  be  the 
biggest  liar. — G.  P.  GAGE,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Service  from  V.  O.  L.  Friend 

This  is  my  first  contribution  to  your 
valued  column  maintained  for  the  Radio 
listeners,  who  can  voice  their  sentiments. 
I  have  read  your  magazine  since  I  first 
knew  of  it,  which  was  during  last  sum- 
mer, and  since  that  time  I  have  carefully 
perused  the  column  known  as  the  "Voice 
of  the  Listener." 

C.  T.  Ustick  wishes  to  know  what  for- 
eign stations  are  located  at  about  410 
meters.  I  have  been  receiving  that  sta- 
tion quite  clearly  when  conditions  are 
good,  and  I  have  a  verification  from 
them.  It  is  station  CMK,  Hotel  Plaza, 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  they  broadcast  at  411 
meters  and  730  kilocycles  with  2,000 
watts.— CHARLES  RESIGNA,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

*     *    * 

Try  Official  Wave  Table,  Page  100 

Radio  Digest  beats  all  Radio  maga- 
zines in  every  way.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  pictures  of  Alois  Havrilla,  Mar- 
cella,  L.  J.  Barnes  at  WGY,  Quinn  Ryan 
at  WGN,  L.  T.  Pitman  of  WCSH,  Al- 
wyn  Bach,  Phil  Rommano's  and  Herb 
Gordon's  orchestras  from  Albany,  N.  Y., 
via  WGY.  Could  you  tell  me  what  sta- 
•tion  comes  between  WOR  and  WLW 
at  3"  a.  m.?— ROBERT  B.  WARD, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Strong  for  Little  Fellows 

Can  it  be  that  Arthur  Moulton,  of 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  new  Radio 
fans  and  fails  to  realize  that  "mighty 
oaks  from  little  acrons  grow?"  We  al- 
ways will  have  a  warm  spot  in  our 
hearts  for  the  50  and  100  watt  stations. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  things 
heard  over  Radio,  about  far  off  sections 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  have  been 
brought  to  our  home  by  the  small  sta- 
tions. .  .  .  The  old  log  book  is  chock 
full  of  interesting  things  that  have  come 
to  us  over  the  air.  We  still  get  the  same 
kick  out  of  picking  up  new  stations, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small,  and 
through  all  of  our  days  with  Radio 
since  the  beginning,  Radio  Digest  has 
been  our  side  kick.— DIAL  TWISTER. 
*     *     * 

WatcK  for  Bob  and  Don 

T  am  writing  in  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  like  the  book.  I  saw  the  November 
issue  in  the  window,  so  I  bought  it. 
Now  I  have  just  bought  the  December 
one,  and  I  think  it  is  wonderful.  I  won- 
der if  you  could  get  pictures  of  Bob 
Pierce  and  Don  Carney.     I  am  very  in- 


terested in  your  book.  I  will  be  wait- 
ing for  the  January  and  all  other  issues. 
—CALVIN  HYDE,  Unionville,  Ore. 

We'll  Try  to  Please  You 

I  think  we  all  hear  the  chain  programs 
and  would  like  to  see  more  pictures  of 
the  stars  on  these  programs.  I  like  the 
new  idea  of  pictures  with  the  printed 
programs,  but  we  want  more  of  them. 
Also  I  would  like  to  see  more  pictures 
of  the  announcers  of  both  the  N.  B.  C. 
and  Columbia  chain.  We  hear  them  so 
much  and  they  are  heard  over  such  a 
wide  range  of  stations  that  I  am  sure 
many  would  be  interested  in  them.  Ex- 
pressing again  my  appreciation  of  the 
magazine  that  has  helped  me  find  many 
interesting  programs.  —  MRS.  L.  R. 
WILLIAMS,  New  Providence,  Iowa. 

This  Issue  Has  It 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Radio 
Digest  since  several  years  back,  when  it 
was  a  weekly,  and  have  always  enjoyed 
it.  Now  a  suggestion.  I  notice  the 
new  Digest  does  not  have  the  complete 
log  now.  Will  this  be  discontinued?  I 
always  depended  on  it  so  much  at  the 
office.  I  always  recommend  it  to  the 
Radio  "bugs"  there  as  being  the  best 
for  a  reliable  log.— C.  A.  TROUTMAN, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

*  *     * 

A  Short  Wave  Fan 

I  get  every  copy  of  the  Radio  Digest 
from  the  newsstands  and  think  it  is  the 
best  Radio  publication  going.  I  am 
another  fan  who  agrees  with  A.  J.  Catto 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  who  says  he  would 
like  to  see  you  publish  a  list  of  "short- 
wave" stations,  giving  location,  wave 
length  and  call  letters.  I,  too,  think  the 
Radio  public  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  short  wave  receivers.  Pos- 
sibly, though,  your  space  in  the  Radio 
Digest  is  more  valuable,  and  can  be  used 
to  interest  more  people  in  another  way. 
— ALVIN  OLIVER,  Houston,  Texas. 

*  *     * 

Can  Anyone  Help  Find  WBI 

Vhile  listening  to  the  Radio  between 
the  hours  of  1  and  2  a.  m.  this  morning 
(December  30)  I  heard  a  station  put  on 
a  test  program  and  use  the  call  letters 
of  WBI  and  the  town  of  Lavana.  The 
station  broadcast  on  a  wave  between  550 
and  650  kc.  I  could  not  find  this  station 
or  town  on  any  of  three  Radio  logs  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  help  me. 
—CHARLES  L.  WALKER,  Moline, 
Illinois. 

The  Smiths  Are  Coming 

I  have  only  recently  been  getting  the 
Digest  and  perhaps  you  have  written  up 
the  "Smith  Family"  of  WENR.  If  not, 
I  wish  you  would  do  so.  They  are  a  very 
interesting  family,  and  we  think  we  have 
the  identities  of  all  exceptiing  "Joe  Fitz- 
gerald," but  know  nothing  concerning 
them.  The  nationalities  are  understand- 
ing^ written  and  well  portrayed.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  "Smith  Family" 
comes  next  to  "Amos  and  Andy"  in 
popularity  in  this  locality.  We  would 
also  like  to  know  who  plays  the  violin 
for  "Morris  Rosenberg."  I  am  a  semi- 
shut-in  and  a  Radio  addict  and  enjoy  the 
Digest  very  much.— MRS.  DORA  D. 
BREECH,  Sterling,  111. 

*  *     * 

Where's  Coon  Sanders'  Club? 

You  have  had  articles  about  Paul 
Whiteman,  Rudy  Vallee,  Guy  Lombardo 
— so  why  not  one  about  Carleton  Coon 
and  Joe  Sanders  and  their  Nighthawks? 
]f  you  could  but  realize  how  wonderful 
the  Nighthawks  are,  what  perfect  music, 
and  how  much  good  Carleton  Coon  and 
Joe  Sanders  have  done,  you  would  have 
a  real  long  article  about  them.  They 
are  right  in  Chicago  where  you  can 
reach  them  easily.     So  PLEASE,  let's 


have  an  article  about  the  only  Perfect 
Orchestra  in  the  World — Coon-San- 
ders' Original  Nighthawks.    PLEASE! 

Do  you,  by  any  chance,  know  of  a 
Coon-Sanders'  club?  If  there  is  one 
please  let  me  know.  Please  ask  your 
readers  if  they  know  of  a  Coon-Sanders' 
club.  I  would  like  to  belong  to  it,  if 
there  is  one. 

Saying  adios  for  this  time.  Remember, 
I'll  always  be  a  listener  to  Radio  and  a 
reader  of  the  Radio  Digest. — VIR- 
GINIA "JINNY"  PETERS,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Have  You  Logged  This  One  ? 

Can  anyone  help  me  on  this?  I  re- 
ceived a  station  on  New  Year's  morning 
about  5:15  o'clock.  The  announcer  spoke 
a  foreign  language,  signing  off  about 
5:30  without  announcing  his  call  letters. 
It  comes  on  my  log  at  440  meters — JOE 
SHUSARZYK,   221   Elm   St.,   Meriden, 

Con"-  *     *    * 

13- Year-Old  Enthusiast 

I  certainly  do  like  the  Radio  Digest 
and  never  fail  to  get  a  copy  each  month. 
I  am  thirteen  years  of  age  and  quite  a 
Radio  fan.  My  favorite  entertainers  are 
Jack  and  Gene,  but  since  Jack  lost  his 
voice  I  listen  to  Gene,  Ford  and  Glenn. 
I  still  remember  Jack  and  Gene  when 
they  first  sang  over  WLS.  They  both 
had  very  beautiful  voices.  I  still  remem- 
ber "way  back  when"  Ford  and  Glenn 
had  such  big  times  at  WLS,  especially  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  with  their  "Lulla- 
bye  Time"  and  "Hello  kiddies;  how's 
everybody  tonight?" — "Alright."  "That's 
good."  Of  course,  I  like  "Amos  and 
Andy,"  but  most  of  the  Radio  Digest 
fans  know  about  them.  I  like  the  Wee- 
ner  Minstrel  Show  at  WENR  each 
Wednesday  night  very  much.  .  .  . — L. 
L.  W.,  Wilmot,  S.  D. 

*  *    * 

Listen  to  Listeners 

It  is  a  ieal  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  duty  also,  to  thank  you  for  the 
satisfaction  I  get  from  the  reading  of 
your  periodical;  it  is  now  my  only  log 
book,  which  has  been  of  a  great  help 
to  me  in  the  "pick  up"  of  64  different 
stations.  I  also  appreciated  very  much 
the  pages  reserved  to  the  Voice  of  the 
Listener,  and  I  let  you  hear  from  me  a 
petition  that  you  will  pass  on,  I  hope,  if 
you  judge  it  sound  and  worthy  of  your 
interesting  publication: 

I  believe  75  per  cent  of  the  Radio  fans 
are  also  DX  hounds,  and  that  the  great- 
est pride  for  such  an  amateur  is  to  show 
to  relatives  and  friends  a  written  proof 
from  the  distant  station  he  has  heard. 
Few  stations  are  really  helpful. 

Of  course  I  understand  that  a  big  50,- 
000  watt  broadcasting  station  cannot 
answer  daily  some  1,500  letters;  but 
there  a  choice  should  be  made,  and  when 
a  radio  fan  sends  his  comments  from 
1,000  miles  or  more,  if  he  speaks  the 
truth,  I  believe  that  he  deserves  a  short 
answer— D.  GADOURY,  Montreal. 

Distance  Was  Wanted 

Why  not  ask  also  for  ideas  of  what 
the  "Digest"  should  contain,  more  than 
it  does  regularly?  I  think  you  have  a 
wonderful  magazine,  but  fans  may  want 
something  that  is  not  included.  For  in- 
stance, a  good  map  of  America  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  distances  of  all  of 
North  America  and  the  U.  S.  posses- 
sions. An  airline  chart  of  distances  be- 
tween cities  of  North  America  and  the 
U.  S.  possessions.  Tonight  I  was  lis- 
tening to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  I  have 
no  way  of  finding  out  the  distance.  I 
mention  this  as  only  one  example. — C. 
O.  TYDINGS,  M.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

*  *    * 

Write  a  letter  and  become  a  member 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Correspondence  Club. 
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Chain  Calendar  Features 


Jose  Iturbi,  noted  Spanish  pianist 
on  the  Sunday  evening  At  the 
Baldwin  NBC  program,  regards 
himself  as  the  most  Spanish  of  all 
Spaniards. 


Central 


Mountain 

7 


Pacific 
6 


Eastern 
9  a.m. 
The  Balladeers. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters      Kc.  Call           Meters      Kc.           Call 

299.8       1000  WOC             508.2         590      WOW 

454.3         660  WEAF 

12:30  p.m.  11:30  10:30  9:30 

The  Nomads. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 
221.1       1350       KWK  315.6        950      WRC 

282.8      1060       WBAL  394.5         760      WJZ 


1  p.  m.  12  n.  11  a.  m. 

National   Light  Opera. 

Key  Station— WJZ    (394.5m-760kc) 


10  a.  m. 


282.8 
399.8 
428.3 
234.2 
265.3 


1060 

750 

700 

1280 

1130 


Troika  Bells 

265.3   1130 

299.8  1000 

325.9  920 
333.1    900 


WBAL 

WJR 

WLW 

WEBC 

KSL 

1 

KSL 
WOC 
WWJ 
WJAX 


315.6 
312.5 
205.4 
222.1 


12  n. 


950 

960 

1460 

1350 


344.6  870 

454.3  660 

545.1  550 

545.1  550 

12  n. 


315.6 
394.5 
399.8 
428.3 
440.9 
483.6 
508.2 


950 
760 
750 
700 
680 
620 
590 


2  1 

Roxy  Symphony  Concert. 

205.4  1460  KSTP 
234.2       1280  WEBC 

282.8  1060  WBAL 

293.9  1020  KYW 
302.8        990  WBZ 

302.8  990  WBZA 

305.9  980  KDKA 

312.5  960  CKGW 

3  2ii; 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Key    Station— Chicago    Studios. 

205.4       1460  KSTP  483.6        620 

234.2  1280  WEBC  491.5  610 
299.8  1000  WOC  508.2  590 
399.8  750  WJR  545.1  550 
416.4         720  WGN 

3  p.m.  2  1  li 

Symphonic  Hour. 

Key  Station — 

204  1470  WK11W 

209.7       1430  WHP 

215.7       1390  WHK 

215.7       1390  KFPY 

223.7  1340  WSPD 
227.1       1320  WADC 

230.6  1300  KFn 
232.4       1290  WJAS 

232.4  1290  KDYL 
238  1260  KOIL 
238          1260  W1.HW 

241.8  1240  WCHP 

243.9  1230  WNAC 

256.3  1170  WCA1I 

258.5  1160  WOWO 

267.7  1120  WISN 


WRC 
CKGW 
KSTP 
KWK 


11 

WLS 
WEAF 
KSD 
WGR 

11 

WRC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WTMJ 

WFAA 


WTMJ 
WDAF 

WOW 
KSD 


■WABC  (348, 
275.1 
315.6 
322.4 
333.1 
234.2 
348.6 
370.2 
384.4 
394.5 
447.5 
475.9 
486.5 
499.7 
526 
535.4 
545.1 


6-860J 

1090 
950 
930 
900 

1280 
860 
810 
780 
760 
670 
630 
640 
600 
571) 
560 
550 


KMOX 
KM  HC 
WDBJ 
WFBI. 
WDOD 
WABC 

wi  :co 

WEAN 

KVI 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WATU 

WCAO 

WWNI 

KI.Z 

WKRC 


Cathedral   Hour 

Key  Station— W 
204  1 470 


3 


."2XK   (49.2-6120).   WABC  (348.6-860) 

WKIUV  267.7  1120  WISN 

215.7  1390  WHK  275.1  1090  KMOX 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  «50  KMIU' 
227.1  1320  WADC  333.1  900  Willi. 

232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900  WMAK 
238  1260  KOIL  348.6  860  WABC 
238  1260  WLBW  370  2  810  WCCO 

241.8  1240  WGHP                     i  780  WEAN 

243.8  1230  WFBM  545.1  550  WKRC 

243.9  1230  WNAC  447  5  670  WMAQ 
256.3  1170  WCAU  475.9  630  WMAL 

255.5  1160  WOWO  499.7  600  WCAO 


Eastern  Central           Mountain  Pacific 

5  p.m.               4                        3  2 
McKesson  News  Reel  of  the  Air. 

Key  Station— W2XE    (49.2-6120),   WABC  (348.6-860) 

Meters     Kc.         Call                Meters  Kc.  Call 

201.2       1490      WLAC  256.3  1170  WCAU 

204          1470       WKBW  258.5  1160  WOWO 

204          1470       KFJF  267.7  1120  WISN 

208.2         440       WHEC  275.1  1090  KMOX 

215.6  950       KMBC  288.3  1040  KRLD 

215.7  1390       KLRA  319  940  KOIN 
215.7       1390       WHK  322.4  930  WBRC 
223.7       1340       WSPD  322.4  930  WDBJ 
223.7       1340       KVI  333.1  900  KHJ 

223.7  1340       KFPY  333.1  900  WFBL 

227.1  1320  WADC  384.4  780  WEAN 
230.6  1300  KFH  370.2  810  WCCO 
232.4  1290  WJAS  384.4  780  WTAR 
232.4  1290  KTSA  447.5  670  WMAQ 
232.6       1290       KDYL  475.9  630  WMAL 

234.2  1280       WDOD  491.5  610  KFRC 
238          1260       WLBW  499.7  600  WREC 
238          1260       KOIL  526  570  WWNC 
239.9       1250       WDSU  535.4  560  KLZ 

241.8  1240       WGHP  545.1  550  WKRC 

243.9  1230       WNAC 
Old  Company's  Songalogue. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


315.6 
319 
336.9 
379.5 
454.3 
7 


950 
940 
890 
790 
660 


WRC 
WCSH 
WJAR 
WGY 
WEAF 
6 


508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
535.4 
545.1 
5 


590 
580 
560 
560 

550 


WEEI 
WTAG 


WFI 
WGR 


Durant  Heroes  of  the  World. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


206.8       1450  WFJC               336.9         890 

225.4       1330  WSAI                344.6        870 

227.1  1320  WSMB              361.2         830 

234.2  1280  WEBC  365.6  820 
245.8  1220  WCAE  379.5  790 
252  1190  WOAI  384.4  780 
263  1140  KVOO  405.2  740 
263          1140  WAPI               440.9        680 

270.1  1110  WRVA  454.3  660 
277.6       1080  WBT                 483.6        620 

280.2  1070  WTAM  461.3  650 
299.8       1000  WHO                491.5         610 

299.8  1000  WOC  508.2  590 
315.6  950  WRC  516.9  580 
319            940  WCSH              535.4         560 

325.9  920  WWJ  535.4  560 
325.9  920  KPRC  545.1  550 
333.1  900  WKY  545.1  550 
333.1        900  WJAX 

7:30  p.m.  6:30                  5:30 
Major  Bowes1  Family. 

206.8  1450  WFJC 
225.4  1330 
1270 
1220 
1190 
1070 
1040 
1000 
950 
920 


333.1  900 

WSAI  336.9  890 

WJDX  365.6  820 

WCAE  379.5  790 

WOAI  384.4  780 

WTAM  405.8  740 

KTHS  491.5  610 

WHO  508.2  590 

WRC  535.4  560 

WWJ  545.1  550 
At  the  Baldwin. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


236.1 

245.6 

252 

280.2 

288.3 

299.8 

315.6 

325.9 


205.4 
222.1 
227.1 
234.2 
245.8 
260.7 
265.3 
293.9 
302.8 
302.8 
8 


1460 
1350 
1320 
1280 
1220 
1150 
1130 
1020 
990 
990 


KSTP 
KWK 
WSMB 
WEBC 
WREN 
WHAM 
KSL 
KYW 
WBZ 
WBZA 
7 


Enna  Jettick   Melodies. 

Key    Station— WJZ 
1460       KSTP 


205.4 

221.2 

222.1 

227.1 

234.2 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

263 

265  3 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

288.3 

288.3 

293.9 

302.8 


333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 
483.6 
6 


(394.5m— 760kc) 


900 
830 
820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
650 
620 


WJAR 

WLS 

KOA 

WHAS 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WPTF 

WEAF 

WTMJ 

WSM 

WDAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WLIT 

WIOD 

WGR 

KSD 

4:30 

WKY 

WJAR 

WHAS 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WEAF 

WOW 

WIOD 

KSD 


WKY 
KOA 
WHAS 
WMC 
WJZ 
WJR 
WSB 
WLW 
WSM 
WTMJ 
5 


1350 
1350 
1320 
1280 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1140 
1130 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1040 
1020 
1020 
990 


KWK 

KWK 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

WAPI 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KTHS 

WFAA 

KYW 

WBZ 


302.1 
305.9 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
440.9 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
535.4 


990 
980 
920 
920 
900 
830 
820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
680 
650 
640 
620 
560 


WBZA 

KDKA 

KPRC 

KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WLW 

KPO 

WSM 

KFI 

WTMJ 

WIOD 


La  Palina  Rhapsodizers. 
Key  Station— W2XE   (49.2-6120), 


223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

243.8 

256.3 

258.5 

267.7 


1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WG1I1' 

WNAC 

WFBM 

WCAU 

WOWO 

WISN 


8:15  p.m. 


275.1 
315.6 
333.1 
333.1 
348.6 
370.2 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 
6:15 


WABC  (348.6-860) 


1090 
950 
900 
900 
860 
810 
780 
670 
630 
600 
550 


7:15 
Collier's  Radio  Hour. 

Key  station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
w  \r.c 
WCCO 
W  E  \  \ 
WMAQ 
WMAI. 
WCAO 
WKRC 
5:15 


222.1 
245.8 
260.7 

293.9 

302.8 
302.8 


1350 
1220 
1 1  50 
1 130 

990 

980 
920 


KWK 
WREN 
W  HAM 
KSL 
KYW 
WBZA 
WBZ 
KDKA 
KOMO 
7:30 


Sonatron    Program. 

Key  Station- 


361.2 
394.5 
399.8 

428.3 
440.9 

483.6 
6:30 


SIM 

760 

7S0 

70(1 

640 

590 


KOA 
W 1 Z 
W  IN 
WLW 
KPO 
KFI 
KGW 
K1IO 


5:30 


204 
21S.7 

223.7 

227.1 

232.4 

232.6 

238 

238 

241.8 

243  8 

243  8 

243.8 

254.1 


1470 

1340 

1320 
1290 

1290 
1 260 
1260 
1240 
1230 

11  Ml 


KGA 

W  UK 
WSPD 
WADC 
W  I  \s 
KDYL 

wi.nw 

WGHP 
WFBM 

k\  \ 

WNAC 

KFX 


■WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 


258  S 

31S.6 

33  I  l 

348  6 

370.2 

389.4 

475  9 

499, 7 

526 

535.4 


II  Ml 

970 
950 
900 
900 
860 
810 
770 
630 
(ilHl 
570 


WOWO 

KMHX 
K  1  K 
KMBC 
W  MAK 
W  Fill. 
WABC 
WCCO 
W'llUM 
W  M  \1 

KM  IK 
Kl  /. 


Eastern         Central  Mountain  Pacific 

8:30  a.m.  7:30  6:30  5:30 

Chase  and  Sanborn  Choral  Orchestra. 

Key   Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 


Meters    Kc 

Call 

Meters    Kc 

Call 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Our  Government. 

Kev  Station— WEAF  (434.3m-660kc) 

208.6 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

265.6 

820 

WHAS 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Majestic 

Theatre   of   the   Air 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

204 

1470 

KGA 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KM  BC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

410.7 

730 

CKAC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

526 

570 

WWXC 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

526 

570 

KMTR 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.8 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

9:15 

p  m. 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

Atwater 

Kent  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m- 

) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

333.1 

900 

WKY' 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

299.8 

1.000 

WHO 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Royal's 

Poet  of  the  Orcan. 

Jesse  Crawford. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2-6120),  WABC  <348.6m-860kc 

49.2 

6120 

W2XF. 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

319 

940 

KOIN 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KDYL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.6 

1290 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

?J;.I 

500 

WKRC 

Charming      Paula      Heminghaus     is 

one    of    the    featured    stars    of    the 

Davey  Hour  on  the  NBC  at  5  P.  M. 

(EST)    on    Sunday. 
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Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  Pur- 
ity Bakers,  Columbia  program 
scheduled  at  7:30  (EST)  Monday 
nights.  It  was  a  special  treat  when 
Benny  Rubin  met  Mike. 


Eastern         Central        Mountain  Pacific 

10:15                   9:15  8:15  7:15 
Studebaker  Champions. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters     Kc.         Call                Meters  Kc.  Call 

205.4  1460       KSTP  416.4  720  WGN 

234.2  1280       WEBC  440.9  680  KPO  . 
245.6       1220      WCAE  454.3  660  WEAF 

265.3  1130       KSL  468.5  640  KFI 
280.2       1070       WTAM  483.6  620  WTMJ 

299.8  1000      WOC  483.6  620  KGW 

315.6  950      WRC  499.7  600  WTIC 
319            940      WCSH  508.2  590  KHQ 

325.9  920       KOMO  508.2  590  WOW 
325.9        920      WWJ  516.9  580  WTAG 

361.2  830       KOA  535.4  560  WFI 

379.5  790       KGO  545.1  S50  WGR 

379.5  790      WGY 

10:30                      9:30  8:30  7:30 
Arabesque. 

Key  Station— W2XE   (49.2-6120),  WABC  (348.6-860) 

204          1470       WKBW  258.5  1160  WOWO 

215.7  1390      WHK  275.1  1090  KMOX 

223.7  1340      WSPD  315.6  950  KMBC 

227.1  1320      WADC  333.1  900  WFBL 

232.4  1290  WJAS  370.2  810  WCCO 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780  WEAN 
238          1260      WLBW  389.4  770  WBBM 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475.9  630  WMAL 
243.8       1230      WNAC  499.7  600  WCAO 

256.3  1170      WCAU  545.1  550  WKRC 
10:45                   9:45  8:45  7:45 

Sunday  at  Seth  Parker's. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

208.6  1450      WFJC  325.9  920  WWJ 

234.2  1280      WEBC  333.1  900  WKY 
245.6       1220       WCAE  333.1  900  WJAX 
265.6        820      WHAS  379.5  790  WGY 
299.8       1000      WOC  508.2  590  WOW 
315.6        950      WRC  53S.4  560  WIOD 

11:15  a.m.            10:15  9:15  8:15 
Longines    Time. 

Key    Station-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

245.8       1220      WREN  305.9  980  KDKA 

302.8        990      WBZ  394.5  760  WJZ 
302.8         990      WBZA 

11:45                     10:45  9:45  8:45 
Armchair  Quartet. 

Key  Station-WJZ 

222.1        1350       KWK  315.6  950 

245.8  1220      WREN  394.5  760  WJZ 

305.9  980       KDKA 


10  a.m.                    9  8  7 
Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

(National   Radio  Home   Makers  Club.) 

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 

Meters      Kc.         Call  Meters  Kc  Call 

215  7       1390  WHK  275.1  1090  KMOX 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  950  KMBC 

227.1  1J»0  WADC  333.1  900  WFBL 

232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900  WMAK 
238  1260  WLBW  348.6  860  WABC 
238          1260  KOIL  370.2  810  WCCO 

241.8  1240  WGHP  384.4  780  WEAN 

243.8  1230  WNAC  389.4  770  WBBM 

256.3  1170  WCAU  475.9  630  WMAL 

258.5  1160  WOWO  499.7  600  WCAO 

267.7  1120  WISN  545.1  550  WKRC 
11:15  a.m.            10:15  9:15                  8:15 

Radio    Household    Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  379.5  790  WGY 

245.6  1220  WCAE  454.3  660  WEAF 

280.2  1070  WTAM  483.6  620  WTMJ 
293  9  1020  KFKX  508.2  590  WEEI 
315.6  950  WRC  516.9  580  WTAG 
319            940  WCSH  535.4  560  WLIT 

325.9  920  WWJ  545.1  550  KSD 
336.9         890  WJAR  545.1  550  WGR 

374.8  800  WSAI 


Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

12  n.  11                        10  9 
Columbia  Review. 

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 

Meters     Kc.  Call  Meters  Kc.  Call 

49.2       6120  W2XE  333.1  900  WFBL 

209.7  1430  WHP  333.1  900  WMAK 
227.1       1320  WADC  370.2  810  WCCO 

232.4  1290  WJAS  384.4  780  WEAN 
238  1260  KOIL  475.9  630  WMAL 
238          1260  WLBW  491.5  610  WFAN 

241.8  1240  WGHP  499.7  600  WCAO 

258.5  1160  WOWO  526  570  WKBN 

315.6  950  KMBC 

12:45  p.m.  11:45  a.m.              10:45  9:45 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Key  Station-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

205.4      1460  KSTP  325.9  920  KPRC 

222.1  1350  KWK  333.1  900  WKY 

234.2  1280  WEBC  333.1  900  WJAX 
245.8      1220  WREN  361.2  830  KOA 
252          1190  WOAI  .  365.6  820  WHAS 

260.7  1150  WHAM  374.8  800  WFAA 
263          1140  KVOO  384.4  780  WMC 
270.1       1110  WRVA  394.5  760  WJZ 
277.6      1080  WBT  399.8  750  WJR 

282.8  1060  WBAL  428.3  700  WLW 

293.9  1020  KYW  440.9  680  WPTF 
299.8      1000  WHO  461.3  650  WSM 
302.8        990  WBZ  483.6  620  WTMJ 

302.8  990  WBZA  491.5  610  WDAF 

305.9  980  KDKA  508.2  590  WOW 

315.6  950  WRC  535.4  560  WIOD 
7  6                          5  4 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n*  Andy. 
See  "10:30  C.  S  .T."  Listing 
Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

238          1260  WJAX  305.9  980  KDKA 

260.7  1150  WHAM  315.6  950  WRC 
270          1110  WRVA  399.8  750  WJR 

277.6  1080  WBT  434.8  690  CKGW 

302.8  990  WBZ  440.9  680  WPTF 
302.8        990  WBZA  535.4  560  WIOD 

7:30  6.30  5:30  4:30 
Roxy  and  His  Gang. 

Key  Station-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

222.1       1350  KWK  309.1  970  WCFL 

227.1       1320  WSMB  315.6  960  WRC 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760  WJZ 
263          1140  WAPI  399.8  750  WJR 

282.8  1060  WBAL  405.2  740  WSB 

302.8  990  WBZ  440.9  680  WPTF 

302.9  990  WBZA  461.3  650  WSM 

'    305.9        980  KDKA  535.4  560  WIOD 

8  7                              6  5 
The  Voice  of  Firestone. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205.4      1460  KSTP  333.1  900  WJAX 

206.8  1450  WFJC  333.1  900  WKY 

225.4  1330  WSAI  336.9  890  WJAR 

227.1  1320  WSMB  365.6  820  WHAS 

234.2  1280  WEBC  379.5  790  WGY 
245.6       1220  WCAE  384.4  780  WMC 
252          1190  WOAI  405.2  740  WSB 
263          1140  KVOO  454.3  660  WEAF 
263          1140  WAPI  461.3  650  WSM 

270.1  1110  WRVA  483.6  620  WTMJ 
277.6      1080  WBT  491.5  610  WDAF 

280.2  1070  WTAM  499.7  600  WTIC 

283.9  1020  KYW  508.2  590  WEEI 

288.3  1040  KTHS  508.2  590  WOW 
299.8      1000  WOC  508.2  590  WFAA 

312.5  960  CKGW  516.9  580  WTAG 

315.6  950  WRC  535.4  560  WLIT 
319  940  WCSH  535.4  560  WIOD 
325.5        920  KPRC  545.1  550  KSD 

325.5  920  WWJ  545.1  550  WGR 
8:30  7:30  6:30  5:30 

Ipana  Troubadours  and  Ingram  Shavers. 
Alternate  Weeks 
Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1       1350  KWK  325.5  920  KPRC 

227.1  1320  WSMB  333.1  900  WKY 

234.2  1280  WEBC  333.1  900  WJAX 

245.8  1220  WREN  365.6  820  WHAS 
252          1190  WOAI  384.4  780  WMC 

260.7  1150  WHAM  389.4  770  KFAB 

270.1  1110  WRVA  394.5  760  WJZ 

277.6  1080  WBT  399.8  750  WJR 

288.3  1040  KTHS  405.2  740  WSB 

293.9  1020  KYW  428.3  700  WLW 

302.8  990  WBZ  461.3  650  WSM 

302.8  990  WBZA  483.6  620  WTMJ 

305.9  980  KDKA  535.4  560  WIOD 
8:30  7:30                    6:30  5:30 

Ceco  Couriers. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

208.2  1440  WHEC  315.6  950  KMBC 

215.7  1390  WHK  333.1  900  WFBL 

223.7  1340  WSPD  333.1  900  WMAK 
227.1       1320  WADC  370.2  810  WCCO 

232.4  1290  WJAS  384.4  780  WEAN 
238          1260  KOIL  422.3  710  WOR 
238          1260  WLBW  447.5  670  WMAQ 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475.9  630  WMAL 

243.8  1230  WNAC  499.7  600  WCAO 

256.3  1170  WCAU  545.1  550  WKRC 

275.1  1090  KMOX 

8:30  7:30                       6:30  5:30 
A  and  P  Gypsies. 

Kev  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

225.4  1330  WSAI  491.5  610  WDAF 
245.6       1220  WCAE  499.7  600  WTIC 

280.2  1070  WTAM  508.2  590  WOC 

315.6  950  WRC  508.2  590  WOW 
319           940  WCSH  508.2  590  WEET 

325.5  920  WWJ  516.9  580  WTAG 

336.9  890  WJAR  535.4  560  WLIT 
379.5  790  WGY  545.1  550  WGR 
416.4        720  WGN  545.1  550  KSD 

454.3  660  WEAF 

9  8                          7  6 
Edison  Program. 

Key    Station-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

202.1       1480  WCKY  305.9  980  KDKA 

205.4  1460  KSTP  325.9  920  KOMO 

222.1  1350  KWK  361.2  830  KOA 

234.2  1280  WEBC  379.5  790  KGO 

245.8  1220  WREN  394.5  760  WJZ 

260.7  1150  WHAM  399.8  750  WJR 

265.3  1130  KSL  468.5  640  KFI 

293.9  1020  KYW  483.6  620  KGW 

302.8  990  WBZ  508.2  590  KHQ 
302.8        990  WBZA 

9  p.m.  8                         7  6 
Physical  Culture  Magazine  Hour. 

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 

215.7       1390  WHK  275.1  1090  KMOX 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  950  KMBC 
226.1       1320  WADC  333.1  900  WMAK 

232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900  WFBL 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780  WEAN 
238          1260  WLBW  422.3  710  WOR 

241.8  1240  WGHP  447.5  670  WMAQ 
243.8  1230  WNAC  475.9  630  WMAL 
243.8  1230  WGL  499.7  600  WCAO 
256.3       1170  WCAU  554.1  550  WKRC 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

General 

Motors 

Family  Party. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

405.8 

740 

WSB 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOC 

331.1 

900 

WKY 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

9 

:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Chesebrc 

iugh    Real    Folks. 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

312.5 

960 

CKGW 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

9 

:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

"An  Evening  i  t  Paris." 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Robert  1 

Burns   Panatela  Program. 

Key  Station-WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

W2XE 

(49.2-6121 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

610 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Empire  Builders 

Key  Station-WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

249.9 

1200 

KPRC 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

11 

10       . 

9 

8 

Longine1 

s  Correct  Time. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526 

570 

WIBO 

11  a.m. 

10 

9 

S 

Voice  of 

Columbia. 

Key 

Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

One  of  the  featured  stars  on  the 
NBC  Edison  program  heard  every 
Monday  night  at  9  o'clock  (EST). 
Frank  Luther  claims  the  world's 
record   for  Radio   programs. 
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Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

11  a.m. 

10 

9 

8 

yoice  of 

Columbia. 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

526 

570 

WWNC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

'epsoder 

t  Program,  Amos 

'n'  Andy. 

Key 

Station — Chicago   Stu 

dio. 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

8:30 

a.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key   Stat                    i 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

312.5 

960 

CKGW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

526 

570 

WIBO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 
WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Ida    Bailey   Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-86C 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1340 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

333.1 

900- 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WSA1 

245.6 

1220- 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336  9 

890 

WJAR 

545  1 

550 

WGR 

12  n. 

11 

10 

9 

Columbia  Review. 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

333.1 

900 

WFIIL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

526 

570 

WKBN 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

Elsie   Baker   is    the    featured    artist 

of    Golden    Gems,    which    comes    to 

you     on     the     NBC     network     each 

Tuesday  night  at  10:30  (EST). 


Eas 

tern 

Centra] 

Mountain 

Pacific 

12:45  p.m. 

11:45  a 

m.               10:45 

9:45 

Nationai 

Farm 

and  Home  Hour. 

Key    Station- 

-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

11:3 

American   School  of   the  Air. 

Key   Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

384.4 

780 

WFAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 
WMAL 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

475.9 

630 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WMT 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

WLli'i" 

526 

570 

WKBN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

2:30  p.m. 

1:30  p.m. 

12:30  p.m.                 30  a.m. 

Patterns 

in   Prints. 

Key    Station— WABC    (    '<8  6m-860k 

c) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

2ii..3 

1170 

WCAU 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

230.6 

1300 

W1BW 

499.7 

600 

WMT 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

526 

570 

WKBN 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

526 

570 

WWNC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

241.  S 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

599.6 

500 

WBRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

1:30 

Auction 

Bridge  Game— Milton  C.  Work. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (4S4.3m-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.8 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

7:00 

6 

S 

4 

Voters  Service. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

28S.3 

1040 

KTHS 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

7:00 

6 

5 

4 

The  Pepsodent 

'rogram, 

Amos   'n'   Andy. 

Key   Station— WJZ   (394.5m-760kc) 

See 

"10:30  C. 

S.  T."   Listing 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

W.1  K 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

8:00 

7 

6 

5 

Pure  Oi 

Band. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6 

S20 

WHAS 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

234.2 

12S0 

WEBC 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

2-15,8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

W)R 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

428.3 

700 

282.8 

II I6M 

WBAL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

LO  0 

KYW 

483  6 

620 

WTMJ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

S35.4 

560 

WIOD 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

True   Romances 

Key 

Station — 

WABC   (348.6-! 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

.'.is 

w  i  nw 

215.7 

1390 

wnK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

1340 

WSPD 

275. 1 

10  •' 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

[290 

W  1  \- 

348.2 

800 

\\    \l'l 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

1230 

\v\  KC 

468.5 

640 

w  \ir 

256.3 

1170 

\\i   VTJ 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

333.1 

900 

\\  FBI. 

499.7 

600 

W<   \" 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

S:30 

"Around  the  Worl 

kc\ 

Station- 

-WJZ    (394.5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

830 

KOA 

227.1 

1 320 

WSMB 

365  6 

W  II  \S 

245.8 

1 220 

WREN 

379.5 

790 

260.7 

\\  HAM 

WMC 

1130 

KS] 

394  5 

W  1  / 

1060 

w  6  u 

750 

W  IK 

in  'ii 

k\  w 

740 

WSB 

299.S 

1(100 

KECA 

700 

\\  l  W 

! 

WBZ 

Ji.l  .1 

650 

\\  SM 

WBZA 

KGW 

Kl'K  \ 

590 

KHQ 

•  !0 

KOMO 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Evcready  Program. 

Km 

Station— 

WEAF   (454.3-1 

205.4 

k-i  P 

1000 

WHO 

1 280 

\\  EBC 

315.6 

WRC 

245.6 

WCAI 

325  9 

KOMO 

WOAI 

WW] 
\\  1  \K 
W  11  \s 

11  JO 

KVOO 

1070 

WTAM 

Lucille   Husting,   who  came   to  Radio 

from  the  dramatic  stage,  making  her 

debut  in  Show  Folks 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Eveready  Program. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (453.3-660kc 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

Old  Gold-Paul 

Whiteman 

Hour. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-S60kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

204 

1470 

KGA 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

288.3 

1040 

KKI.D 

232.4 

1290 

WTAS 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

315.6 

950 

KMIC 

236.1 

1270 

WDSC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

10:00  9  8 

Harbor  Lights. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 


245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 
WGY 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

379.5 

790 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Radio   Keith-Orpheum   Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  i454.3m-660kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

KOA 

206.8 

1450 

WFIC 

361.2 

830 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

7 'XI 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

11411 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAP 

263 

1140 

W  AIM 

WSM 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

468.5 

040 

KFI 

270.1 

1110 

\\  RVA 

483  .. 

620 

Ki;w 

277.6 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 
W  DAF 

1 040 

KTHS 

610 

1000 

\\  HO 

KHO 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

5'Xl 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

500 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

510" 

5  St) 

w  rAG 

325.9 

920 

WW  1 

5.5?  4 

560 

W  IOD 

325.9 

KOMO 

535  ■» 

W  Fl 

'XXI 

«kl 

54?  1 

\\i  l; 

.v>3.  i 

900 

WJAX 

54?.  1 

10:30 

9:S0 

8:30 

7:30 

In   a   Russian  Village. 

K,v   E 

tation— WAB( 

49.2 

6120 

lloo 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

1 1 20 

1  430 

w  H  r 

KMBC 

1  110 

WBCM 

215.7 

Kl  RA 

900 

1390 

\\  iik 

1 .140 

KFPY 

WSPD 

KVI 

WADC 

W  M  VL 

KIW  1. 

WRFC 

12>X1 

W  1  \-~ 

ooo 

1  260 

KOIL 

WW  Nl- 

WI  BW 

5.'5.4 

560 

KI  Z 

1  240 

WGHP 

550 

WKRC 

WFBM 

599.6 

500 

WBRC 

WN  W 

11 

9 

8 

Lonrlne* 

s   Correct    i  Imr. 

245.  S 

WREN 

305.9 

no 

KPK  \ 

1150 

WHAM 

760 

ooo 

WBZ 

S99.8 

O-Hi 

526 

570 

\VlBO 

8J. 


Eastern 

8:30 

Central 
7:30 

Mountain 
6:30 

Pacific 
5:30 

■y  ■ 

Sylvania  Foresters. 

i 

Key  Station— WJZ   (394.5-760) 

'■ 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

10&**    % 

245.8 
260.7 
270.1 
277.6 
282.8 
293.9 

1220 
1150 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 

WREN 

WHAM 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 

302.8 
305.9 
■394.5 
399.8 
428.3 

990 
980 
760 
750 
700 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

<*.  :         '     3$8S 

Forty  Fathom 

Trawlers. 

, 

gfc^       4* 

1 

Key 

Station— WABc   (348.6-860) 

\ 

y  ;;_^ 

wh ' 

49.2 
204 

6120 
1470 

W2XE 
WKBW 

243.8 
256.3 

1230 
1170 

WFBM 
WCAU 

.-.asaa^ 

y 

Hfcfe. 

208.2 
209.7 
215.7 
227.1 
232.4 

1440 
1430 
1390 
1320 
1290 

WHEC 

WHP 

WHK 

WADC 

WJAS 

275.1 
333.1 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 

1090 
900 
780 
670 
630 

KMOX 
WFBL 
WEAN 
WMAQ 
WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

V- 

Halsey, 

Stuart 

Program. 

t  V. 

«v 

I''  i          il 

Key    Station— WEAI 

(454.3m-6   ' 

r  \    % 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

1 

i 

4 

i\  1 

225.4 
227.1 
245.8 
252.0 
263.0 

1330 
1320 
1220 
1190 
1140 

WSAI 

WSMB 

WCAE 

WOAI 

KVOO 

365.6 
379.5 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 

820 
790 
790 
780 
740 

WHAS 

KGO 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

% 

Jl 

§ 

k 

265.3 
270.1 
277.6 
293.9 
299.8 
315.6 
319.0 

1130 
1110 
1080 
1020 
1000 
950 
940 

KSL 
WRVA 
WBT 
KYW 

woe 

WRC 
WCSH 

434.8 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
508.2 
508.2 

690 
650 
640 
620 
620 
590 
590 

CKGW 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

KHQ 

WEEI 

^K      *t  -^H 

325.9 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
336.9 

920 
920 
920 
900 
890 

KOMO 

KPRC 

WWJ 

WJAX 

WJAR 

508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 

590 
580 
560 
550 
550 

WOW 
WTAG 
WLIT        i 
WGR 
KSD 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30            1 

^^H 

Palmolive  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

H&c  , 

227.1 
333.1 
245.6 

1320 

900 

1220 

WSMB 
WJAX 
WCAE 

384.4 
405.2 
416.4 

780 
740 
720 

WMC 
WSB 
WGN 

Rae  Sam 

uels  with  "Mac  and  Lennie"  as  they  appeared  on  the  Wednesday 
Kolster  Hour  program  via  the  Columbia   system. 

night 

252 
263 
265.3 

1190 
1140 
1130 

WOAI 
KVOO 
KSL 

440.9 
454.3 
461.3 

680 
660 
650 

KPO 

WEAF 

WSM 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

Eastern 

Centra] 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

11: 

30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

12  n 

ii 

10 

9 

319    , 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

Pepsodent  Program.  Amos  ' 

n'  Andy. 

Columbia  Review. 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

Key  Station  Chicago  Studio 

Key  Station— WABC   <348.6m-860kc> 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

Meters 

Ke. 

Call 

Meters      Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

333.1         900 

WKY 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2        830 

KOA 

370.2 

810 

wcco 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6        820 

WHAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

526 

570 

WKBN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8        800 

WFAA 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

La  Palina   3      >ker. 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

379.5        790 

KGO 

12:45 

11:45 

10:45 

9:45 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860k 

:) 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4        780 

WMC 

Nationa 

Farm 

and    Home 

Hour. 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

405.2         740 

WSB 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5        670 

WMAQ 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

331.1 

900 

WFBL 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3        650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6        620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

483.6        620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

491.5         610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2        590 

KHQ 

7 

6 

5 

4 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

See  "10:30  CST"  Listing 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

Wednesday 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394.5m-760kc) 
238         1260      WJAX              305.9        980 

KDKA 

258.5 

267.7 

10 

1160 
1120 

WOWO 

WISN 
9 

545.1 
8 

550 

WKRC 

7 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

Kolster  Radio  Hour. 

10    a  -■"- 

9 

8 

7 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-860) 

Nationa] 

Home    Hour. 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

204.7 

1470 

KGA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454  3m-66nkc) 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters     Kc. 

Call 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8        800 

WSAI 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

280  2 

1070 

WTAM 

379.5        790 

WGY 

Westingftouse  salute. 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3        660 

WEAF 

202.1 

1480 

WLKI 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7         600 

WTIC 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2         590 

WEEI 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9         580 

WTAG 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475 

630 

WMAL 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4         560 

WFI 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1         550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

KMTR 

10 

9 

8 

7 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

Ida    Bailey    Allen. 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC  (348.6-860) 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

258.5 

1160 

WEAN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4        780 

WEAN 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

258.5       1160 

WOWO 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

Floyd  Gibbons. 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6        950 

KMBC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

Key    Station— WEAF    (4S4.3m-660kc) 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1         900 

WFBL 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1         900 

WMAK 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6        860 

WABC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

239.9 

1250 

WRHM 

389.4        770 

WBBM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9        630 

WMAL 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

Grand  Opera  Concert. 

245.6 

1220 

WCAD 

545.1         550 

WKRC 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-860) 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

8 

7 

6 

5 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

10:45  a.m. 

9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

The  Yeast   Foamers. 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

Mary  Hale  Martin's  Household  Period. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9        980 

KDKA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6        820 

WHAS 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

384.4        780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5         760 

WJZ 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

399.8        750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2        740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

293 

1020 

KFKX 

428.3         700 

WLW 

Mobiloil 

Concert. 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3        650 

WSM 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

11 

10 

9 

8 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

Hank  Simmon's 

Show  Boat. 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc 

) 

252.0 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

365.6        820 

WHAS 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

223./ 

13*0 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

374.8         800 

WBAP 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8        800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

379.5         790 

WGY 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4         780 

WMC 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2         740 

WSB 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

526.0 

570 

WIBO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3         660 

WEAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3         650 

WSM 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11 

10 

9 

8 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6        620 

WTMJ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Longine' 

s  Correct  Time. 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

491.5         610 

WDAF 

8:30 

p.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2         590 

WEEI 

Happy   Wonder 

Bakers. 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2         590 

WOW 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9        580 

WTAG 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526 

570 

WIBO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4        560 

WIOD 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4         560 

WLIT 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

Pepsodent  Program.   Amos   ' 

n'    Andy. 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1         550 

KSD 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

Key 

Station— Chicago    Studios 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1         550 

WGR 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

45?.  3 

660 

WEAF 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

12  n. 

11 

10 

9 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

Columbia  K 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.5 

920 

KPIC 

49.6 

6120 

W2XE 

238          1260 

WLBW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

KOA 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

241.8      1240 

WCHP 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

361.2 

830 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

258.5       1160 

WOWO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

315.6        950 

KMBC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 
KGO 

238 

1260 

333.1         900 

WFBL 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

265.2 

1130 

KSL 

379.5 

790 

85 


A  master  of  dansapation  is  Ben  Sel- 
yin,  who  directs  the  orchestra  heard 
in  the  Kolster  Radio  hour,  Wednes- 
day evenings,  over  the  Columbia 
system. 


Eastern  Central  Mountain 

11:30  10:30  9:30 

Key  Station — Chicago  Studios 


Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  °Andy. 

Meters      Kc.         Call  Meters 

780       WMC  483.6 

740      WSB  483.6 

670      WMAQ  491.5 

650      WSM  508.2 


384.4 

405.2 
447.5 
461.3 


Kc. 
620 
620 
610 
590 


Pacific 
8:30 


Call 
KGW 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
KHQ 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:30 

a.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key   Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

263.0 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WDT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRt 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

526.0 

570 

WIBO 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

10: 

00 

9:00 

8 

00 

7:00 

Ida  Bailey  Allen— National  Radio  Horn*  Makers'  Club. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348  6m-S60kc) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204.0 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238.0 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

Key    S 

ation— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

10: 

30 

9:30 

8 

30 

7:30 

Busy  Fi 

ngers. 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

201.2 

1490 

Wt.AC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204.0 

1470 

WKBW 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

KT.RA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

WBBM 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

8(,() 

WABC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

526 

570 

WWNC 

11: 

30 

10:30 

9 

30 

8:30 

Du  Barry  Beauty  Talk. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

258.5 

1 1 60 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

348.6 

SMI 

\\  ABC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

900 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

545.1 

550 

W  KRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

11: 

45 

10:45 

9 

45 

8:45 

Columbia   Review — Tropical 

Tramps. 

Key    Station— 

VVAHC    (34S.6-860I     W 

2XE    C49. 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

133.1 

900 

WFBL 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WMAR 

22.1.7 

1340 

KFPY 

370.2 

S10 

wcco 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

3S4.4 

7S0 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389  ■( 

770 

\\  BBM 

238 

1260 

Wl.BW 

475.9 

630 

\\  M  \1, 

241.8 

1240 

wenp 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WC  VO 

256.3 

1170 

WCATl 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

12:45  p.m. 
National    Farm 

11:45  a.m. 

10:45 

9:45 

and    Home 

Hour. 

Kev 

Station— WJZ  <394.5m-760kc] 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

.133. 1 

900 

WKY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

384.4 

7  SO 

WMC 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

394.5 

'i 

WJZ 
WJR 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

399.8 

750 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

11:3 

American  School  of  the  Air. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

384.4 

780 

WFAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WMT 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

526 

570 

WKBN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum  Program. 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

319.0 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

7 

6 

5 

4 

See  "10:30  CST"   Listing 

The  Pepsodent  Program,   Amos  'n*   Andy. 

Key  Station— WJZ 

(394. 5m- 

760kc) 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Fleischmann  Hour. 

Key   Station— WEAF    (4S4.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

238 

1260 

WJAX" 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

309.1 

970 

WCFL 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Champion  Sparkers. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

399.8 

750 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

9 

8 

7 

6 

True  Detective  Mysteries. 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

Seiberling  Singers. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Maxwell 

House 

Melodies. 

Key   Station— WJZ   (394.5-760) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WIZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

w  SB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

w  l  W 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMT 

302.8 

V)(l 

WBZA 

49]  5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508. 2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Atwater  K< 

rrom. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  1394  '■m 

-760kc) 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

\\  K  E  N 

394.5 

760 

WIZ 

WJR 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

750 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

416.4 

WON 

31 12  8 

WBZA 

10:00  p.m. 

9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

RCA  Victor  Hour. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

225.4 

1 330 

WS  \l 

333.1 

900 

w  i  w 

227.1 

1 320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

W  KY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

336,9 

B  ii 

W  fAR 
KOA 

245.8 

WCAE 

361.2 

S.'v.l 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

365.6 

e  a 

WH.A 

263 

1140 

\\  VP1 

800 

WBAr- 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

265.3 

ll.li> 

KM 

37".  5 

790 

KGO 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

3S4.4 

7S0 

WMC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

740 

WSB 

280.2 

1070 

\\  l'\M 

440. •> 

680 

W  I'l  !" 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

660 

w  E  \  F 

292.9 

1020 

KYW 

46]  3 

W  <M 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

483  c 

i  M 

KGW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

483  6 

620 

w  mi 

32?9 

920 

KPRC 

491.5 

610 

\\  D  \  F 

Mme.  Luda  Bennett,  Russian  so- 
prano who  was  a  guest  soloist  one 
Thursday  night  with  the  Columbia 
Ernest  Naftzger's  "Something  for 
Everyone." 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

RCA  Victor  Hour. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11:00 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Longine' 

s  Correct  Time. 

Key   Station— WJZ 

(394.5m- 

760kc) 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

303.9 

980 

KDKA 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 
WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

526.0 

570 

11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Program.   Amos 

n'   Andy. 

Ke> 

Station — Ch 

cago  Studios 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

292  1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227il 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

SOO 

WFAA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.  S 

1220 

WREN 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265.2 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

610 

WDAF 

325.5 

920 

KPIC 

508.2 

590 

khq 

Friday 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10  a.m. 

9 

8 

7 

Ida  Bailey  Allen.     National  Home  Makers'Club. 

Key   Station- 

-2XE    (49.2-6120):    WABC    (348.6-860) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

389.4 

770 

W  BBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

491.5 

610 

W  FAN 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

243.8 

WNAC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

National 

Home  Hour. 

Kej  Station— WEAF  (4?4.3m-660kc) 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 
WSAI 

790 

WGY 

800 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

293.9 

1 020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WFE1 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

516.9 

580 

W  TAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

560 

WFI 

940 

WCSH 

545  1 

550 

Wl',11 

325.9 

920 

W  WJ 

11:00  a.m. 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Music  Appreciation  Hour. 

Key 

Station— WEAF   i4  =  -i  3ui-66kc) 

WJZ    <J94.5ni-7i 

1460 

KSTP 

312. ft 

960 

CKGW 

W  FJC 

960 

1350 

KWK 

jjr.i 

1320 

940 

WCSH 

1 280 

Kl'KC 

12  JO 

920 

WWJ 

w  REN 

333  1 

900 

WJAX 

W  KY 

252 

WOAI 

900 

260,7 

1150 

WHAM 

W  IAK 

1140 

WAPI 

1140 

.-•(.5  6 

W  HAS 

1 1 30 

KS1 

WGY 

1110 

W  RVA 

.184.4 

1080 

1070 

W  1AM 

1  Wl 

1040 

K111S 

WSB 

WFAA 

WON 

KYW 

WLW 

loon 

WHO 

440.9 

WPTF 

WBZ 

000 

WTMT 

■ 

K"K  \ 

WDAF 

86 


Captain  Norton  and  Captain  Wilson  in  a  tense  scene  from   one  of  the  "Harbor  Lights"  broadcasts  which  are  heard  over 

the  NBC  chain  at  10:00  P.  M.   (EST)   every  Tuesday. 


Central 


Mountain 
9:00 


Eastern 

11:00  a.m.  10:00 

Music  Appreciation  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-66kc) 
WJZ   (394.5m-760kc) 

Meters 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
12  n. 
Evening  Stars. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


Pacific 
8:00 


Kc 
590 
590 
580 
560 


Call 
WEEI 
WOW 
WTAG 
WIOD 


Meters 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 


Kc 
560 
550 
550 


Call 
WLIT 
KSD. 
WGR 


11  a.m.         10  a.m. 


205.4 

245.8 

206.8 

234.2 

236.1 

263 

265.3 

312.6 


1460 
1220 
1450 
1280 
1270 
1140 
1130 
960 


KSTP 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WEBC 

WJDX 

WAP1 

KSL 

CKGW 


333.1 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
454.3 
491.5 
516.9 
545.1 


900 
900 
830 
820 
660 
610 
580 
S50 


12:45  p.m.  11:45  a.m.  10:45 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


WJAX 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WEAF 

WDAF 

WTAG 

KSD 

9:45 


227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

7  6  5 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394.5m-760kc) 


238 

1260 

WJAX 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Cities  Service 

Concert  Orchestra  anc 

The  Cavaliers. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOM0 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Brown-Bilt  Footlights. 

Key   St 

ation— 

WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE 

(49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

232.4 

1290 

WTAS 

204 

1470 

KFJF 
WHEC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

208.2 

1440 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

239.9 

1250 

WDSU 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

East 

era 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Brown-Bilt  Footlights. 

Key  Station- 

■WABC   (348.6-860)  W2XE  (49.2-6120) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

319 

940 

KOIN 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Interwoven  Pair. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

440.9 

630 

KPO 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

True  Story  Hour. 

Key  Sta 

ion— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

W2XE 

(49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

236 

1260 

KOIL 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

239.9 

1250 

WDSU 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

230.6 

1300 

WIBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

Cliquot  Club  Eskimos. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

526.0 

570 

WIBO 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Armour  Program. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-7<   'I 

) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

252 

1190 

WOAI 
KSL 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

265.3 

1130 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

9:30  8:30  7:30  6:30 

Armour  Program. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


Meters 
405.2 
440.9 
461.3 
468.5 


Kc. 

740 
680 
650 
640 


Call 
WSB 
WPTF 
WSM 
KFI 


Meters 
483.6 
483.6 
508.2 
535.4 


Kc. 
620 
620 
590 
560 


Call 
KGW 
WTMJ 
KHQL 
WIOD 


Armstrong   Quakers. 

Key    Station— WJZ 
1460       KSTP 


(394.5m-760kc) 


205.4       1460       KSTP  325.9  920 

205.4       1460       KSTP  333.1  900 

227.1       1320       WSMB  361.2  830 

222.1       1350       KWK  365.6  820 

234.8       1280       WEBC  374.8  800 

245.8  1220  WREN  379.5  790 
252          1190       WOAI  384.4  780 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760 
263  1140  KVOO  399.8  750 
265.3  1130  KSL  405.2  740 
270.1       1110       WRVA  461.3  650 

293.9  1020      KYW  468.5  640 

302.8  990      WBZ  483.6  620 

302.8  990       WBZA  483.6  620 

305.9  980  KDKA  483.6  620 
325.9        920       KPRC  508.2  590 

10:30                9:30  8:30 
Mystery  House. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3-660) 

1220      WCAE  454.3  660 

WOC  516.9  580 

WRC  S45.1  550 
WWJ 

10  9 
Longine's  Correct  Time. 

Key  Station— WJZ   (394.5-760) 

1220      WREN  305.9  980 

WHAM  394.5  760 

WBZA  526  570 
WBZ 

11:30                     10:30  9:30 
Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'nf  Andy. 

Key  Station— Chicago  Studios 


245.8 
299.8 
315.6 
325.9 
11 


245.8 
260.7 
302.8 
302.8 


1000 
950 
920 


1150 
990 
990 


202.6 

205.4 

222.1 

227.1 

234.2 

236.1 

245.8 

252 

265.2 

283.9 

299.8 

325.5 

325.9 


1480 
1460 
1350 
1320 
1280 
1270 
1220 
1190 
1130 
1020 
1000 
920 
920 


WCKY 

KSTP 

KWK 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WJDX 

WREN 

WOAI 

KSL 

KYW 

KECA 

KPIC 

KOMO 


333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
447.5 
461.3 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 


900 
830 
820 
800 
790 
780 
740 
670 
650 
620 
620 
610 
590 


KOMO 
WKY 
KOA 
WHAS 
WFAA 
KGO 
WMC 
WJZ 
WJR 
WSB 
WSM 
KFI 
WTMJ 
WTMJ 
KGW 
KHQ 
7:30 


WEAF 
WTAG 
WGR 


KDKA 

WJZ 

WIBO 


WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

KGO 

WMC 

WSB 

WMAQ 

WSM 

WTMJ 

KGW 

WDAF 

KHQ 


Saturday 


Eastern  Central  Mountain 

6:45  a.m.  5:45  4:45 

Tower  Health  Exercises. 

Key  Station-WEAF  (454.3-660) 
Meters         Kc  Call  Meters        Kc 

245.6      1220      WCAE  508.2        590 

315.6        950       WRC  535.4        560 

379.5  790       WGY  545.1         550 
454.3        660      WEAF 

8:15  7:15  6:15 

Morning  Devotions. 
245.8      1220       WCAE  454.3        660 

315.6  950      WRC  545.1         550 
379.5         790      WGY 


Pacific 
3:45 


Call 
WEEI 
WFI 
WGR 


5:15 


WEAF 
WGR 


87 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key  Stat.-.         '      i"            ..,....!. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

499.7 

600 

WT1C 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

312.6 

,    960 

CKGW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

526 

570 

WIBO 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11:15  a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOA1 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

404.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

.  650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WI.IT 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

12:45  p.m. 

11:45  a.m.          10:45 

9:45 

National  Farm 

and  Home  Hour. 

Key 

Station— WJZ  (394.5rn-760kc 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

32S.9 

920 

KPRC 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

2:30 

p.m. 

1:30  p.m. 

12:30  p.m.       11 

:30  a.m. 

Patterns 

in  Prints. 

Key    Station— WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE    (49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

322.4 

93C. 

WBRC 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

475  9 

630 

WMAL 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

499  7 

600 

WCAO 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

526 

'570 

WKBN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

7 

6 

5 

4 

The  Pepsodent  Program, 

Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key  Station- 

■WJZ    (394.5-760) 

See   "10:30 

CST"   listing. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Launderland  Lyrics. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

i                   225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WO  A I 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

50S.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

wno 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535:4 

560 

WF1 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

|                       9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

J               Nit-Wit 

Hour 

1 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

9  p.m. 

8 

7 

6 

General 

Electric  Hour    (Floyd  Cibbons). 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660kc 

) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

•                  234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

i                   252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

254.1 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

|                   270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

520 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508. 2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

50§.2 

590 

WOW 

}                  325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

Ksn 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

I              Around  the  Samovar. 

I 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

1                  204 

1470 

WKBW 

241.8 

1  240 

WGHP 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

1                  232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

275.1 

looo 

WMOX 

238 

1260 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

■ '  1 


Dr.  Henry  Hadley  and  his  nine-year-old  protege,  Mara  Ajemian,  who  made  her 

debut  under  the  noted  conductor's  auspices  during  a  recent  program   over  the 

Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 


Eastern 
9:30 

Meters 

315.6 

333.1 

348.6 

370.2 

447.5 


Kc. 

950 
900 
860 
810 
670 


Central 
8:30 

Cill 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WABC 
WCCO 
WMAQ 


Mountain 
7:30 

Meters  Kc. 
475.9  630 
399.7  600 
545.1  550 
545.1         500 


Pacific 
6:30 

Call 
WMAL 
WCAO 

WFAN 
WKRC 


10  p.m.  9  8 

B.  A.  Rolfe  and  His  Lucky  Strike  Orchestra. 

Key  station— WEAF  <454.3m-660kc) 


205.4 

206.8 

225.4 

227.1 

333.1 

245.6 

252 

263 

265.3 

277.6 

282.8 

288.3 

299.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

336.9 

361.2 

365.6 


1460 
1450 
1330 
1320 
900 
1220 
1190 
1140 
1130 
1080 
1060 
1040 
1000 
950 
940 
920 
920 
920 
900 
890 
830 
820 


KSTP 

WFJC 

WSAI 

WSMB 

WJAX 

WCAE 

WOAI 

WAPI 

KSL 

WBT 

WTIC 

KTHS 

WHO 

WRC 

WCSH 

KOMO 

KPRC 

WWJ 

WKY 

WJAR 

KOA 

\\  HAS 


374.8 
379.5 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
416.4 
440.9 
440.9 
454.3 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
535.4 
545. 1 
545.1 

8 


800 
790 
790 
780 
740 
720 
680 
680 
660 
640 
620 
520 
610 
590 
590 
590 
5S0 
560 

550 
S50 


WBAP 

KGO 

WGY 

WMC 

WSB 

WGN 

KPO 

WPTF 

WEAF 

KIM 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

KHQ 

w  I  IW 

W  1  AG 
WFI 
w  [I  ID 
KSD 
WGR 


Paramount-Publix   Radio  Hour. 
kc-    Station— W2XE   i  •  Vi  \i'a     (341 


201.2 

204 

204 

208.2 

215.7 

215.7 

223.7 

223.7 

227.1 

228.9 

230.6 

232   1 

232,6 

232.4 

234.2 


1490 
1470 
1470 
1440 

1,1'HI 
t  190 
1 340 
1340 
1320 
1310 
1300 
1290 
1  290 
l.'"0 
1 280 


w  i    VI 

W  KHW 

Kill 

WHEC 

WHK 

KLRA 

WSPD 

KFPY 

w  \in 

KFBK 

KFH 

KTSA 

KDYL 

WJAS 

WDOD 


i     0 

WDSU 

1 

w  i  i;w 

KOll. 

>4i.a 

WGHP 

WFBM 

243  s 

\\  \  V 

■ 

K\ll 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

258.5 

WOWO 

WISN 

275.1 

1090 

KM.'X 

288  1 

1040 

Kui  n 

31  '  1 

Gl-Rll 

315.6 

KMBC 

319 

KOIN 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10  p. 

m. 

9 

8 

7 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

333.1 

900 

Kill 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

499.7 

600 

WKl 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

526 

570 

WWNC 

384.4 

7S0 

WTAR 

535.4 

560 

Kl.Z 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11: 

00 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Lonsines  Correct  Time. 

Ke 

Station— WJZ   (3"4.5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1  220 

WREN 

760 

WJZ 

1060 

WBAL 

750 

Wj  R 

30 2  8 

990 

WBZ 

526 

570 

wino 

990 

WBZA 

11:00 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Guy  Lombardo  and  H.s  Royal  Canadians. 

Kej  m. 

lion— \\ 

ABI     (348.6m 

\\  2XE 

1490 

W  LAC 

10'V 

KMOX 

W  KHW 

322.4 

W  Ulil 
WFBL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

333  1 

900 

215  7 

KFPY 

760 

KVI 

1340 

WSPD 

W  All' 

WADC 

4'5  9 

630 

W  MAI. 

232.4 

w  1  is 
WDOD 

491.5 

610 

\\  FAN 

1 280 

MO 

KFRC 

1 260 

600 

1260 

600 

WCAO 

241. S 

124.) 

WGHP 

526 

570 

W  W  XV 

W  FBM 

535.4 

560 

WOWO 

545.] 

550 

WKRC 

. 

1 1 20 

W  1SN 

11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Program,   Amos  'i 

'  Andy. 

Kt\    Station — Ch 

Studios 

:o:.t 

Wl   k\ 

900 

W  KY 

1460 

k-i  r 

KOA 

K\\  K 

W  II  \S 

WSMB 

236. 1 

1 270 

W  IPX 

7'Xt 

W  MC 

1190 

WOA] 

740 

WSB 

WEBC 

4-t"  5 

670 

W  M  AQ 

1130 

KS1 

461.3 

WSM 

K\  W 

KGW 

[ 

1000 

Mi    \ 

WTM  I 

KP1C 

KHQ 

88 


Stations  Alphabetically  Listed 

Details  of  Frequency,  Wave  Length  and  Operation  Hours 

Will  Be  Found  in  Evening  Schedules,  Official  Wave  Lengths 
and  State  and  City  Index  Tables  on  Pages  96  to  103 


K 

KCRC Enid,  Okla. 

KDB... Santa   Barbara,  Calif. 

KDKA Pittsburgh     Pa. 

KDLR. . .  .Devils  Lake,  N.D. 
KDYL..Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
KECA....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KEJK...  Beverly  Hills,   Calif. 

KELW Burbank,   Calif. 

KEX Portland,  Ore. 

KFAB Lincoln,  Neb. 

KFBB.... Great   Falls,   Mont. 

KFBK Sacramento,  Calif. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Tex. 

K.FDY Brookings,   b.   U. 

KFEL •   Denver,   Colo. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KFGO   Boone,    la. 

KFH.. Wichita,  Kans. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KFIO Spokane,   Wash. 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

KF  JB Marshalltown,    la. 

KFJF.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

KFJI       Astoria,  Ore. 

KFJM.'.. Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

KFTR     Portland,  Ore. 

KFTY Foft  Dodge,  la. 

KFJZ Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

KFKA Greeley,  Colo. 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

KFKU Lawrence,  Kans. 

KFKX Ch,iccag3'  t  i 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

K.FLX  Galveston,  Tex. 

KFMX Northfield,  Minn. 

KFNF     Shenandoah,  la. 

KFOR Lincoh?'  /??S- 

KFOX....Long   Beach,  Calif. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

KF-QU Holy  City,  Calif. 

KFQW Seattle,  Wash. 

KFQZ....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KFRC.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KFRU Columbia,  Mo. 

KFSD San   Diego,   Calif. 

KFSG....Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

K.FXJL Galveston,  Tex. 

KFUM.Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

KFUO St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KFUP  Denver,  Colo. 

KFVD Culver  City,  Calif. 

KFVS...Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

KFWB Hollywood,  Calif. 

KFWF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KFWL.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KFWM Oakland,  Calif. 

KFXF Denver,  Colo. 

KFXM..San  Bernardino,  Calif 
KFXR.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

KFYO Abilene,  Tex. 

KFYR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

KGA     Spokane,  Wash. 

KG AR Tuscon,  Ariz. 

KGB San  Diego,  Calif. 

KGBU....  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KGBZ York,  Neb. 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KGCR Watertown,  S.  D. 

KGCU Mandan,   N.   D. 

KGDR San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KGEF....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KGER Long  Beach,  Calif. 

KGEW....Ft.   Morgan,   Colo. 

KGEZ Kalispell,  Mont. 

KGFF Alva,  Okla. 

KGFG.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

KGFL... Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

KGFJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KGFX Pierre,  S.  D. 

KGGF Picher,  Okla. 

KGGM... Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

KGHI Little   Rock,    Ark. 

KGHL Billings,    Mont. 

KGIQ Twin   Falls,  Idaho 

KGIR Butte,  Mont. 

KGIW Trinidad,  Colo. 

KGJF Little  Rock,  Ark. 

KGKB Brownwood,  Tex. 

KGKL San  Angelo,  Tex. 

KGKO.... Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

KGO Oakland,   Calif. 

KGRC San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Tex. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

KGW Portland,  Ore. 

KHT Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

KICK Red  Oak,  la. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

KIT Yakima,  Wash. 

KJBS...San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KJR Seattle,   Wash. 

KLRA Little  Rock,  Ark. 

KLS Oakland,  Calif. 

KLX Oakland,  Calif. 

KLZ Denver,  Colo. 

KMA Shenandoah,  la. 

KMBC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KMIC Inglewood,    Calif. 

KM  J Fresno,  Calif. 

KMMJ Clay  Center,  Neb. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

KMOX St.   Louis,   Mo. 

KMTR Hollywood,  Calif. 

KNX Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KOA Denver,  Colo. 

KOAC Corvallis,  Ore. 

KOB.... State  College,  N.  M. 

KOCW Chickasha,  Okla. 

KOH Reno,  Nev. 

KOIL Council  Bluffs,  la. 

KOIN Portland,  Ore. 

KOL Seattle,  Wash. 

KOMO Seattle,  Wash. 

KORE Eugene,   Ore. 

KOY Phoenix,  Ariz. 

KPCB Seattle,  Wash. 

KPJM Prescott,  Ariz. 

KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KPOF Denver,  Colo. 

KPQ Wena tehee,  Wash. 

KPRC Houston,  Tex. 

KPSN Pasadena,  Calif. 

KPWF..   Westminster,  Calif. 

KQV Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

KQW San  Jose,  Calif. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Tex. 

KRLD Dallas,  Tex. 

KSAC.; Manhattan,  Kans. 

KSAT Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

KSC J Sioux  City,  la. 

KSD St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

KSL....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

KSMR.... Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

KSO Clarinda,   la. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

KSTP St.  Paul,  Minn. 

KTAB Oakland,  Calif. 

KTAP San  Antonio,   Tex. 

KTAR Phoenix,  Ariz. 

KTBI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KTBR Portland,   Ore. 

KTBS Shreveport,  La. 

KTHS Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

KTM Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KTNT Muscatine,  la. 

KTSA San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KTSL Shreveport,   La. 

KTW Seattle,  Wash. 

KUOA Fayetteville,  Ark. 

KUSD Vermillion,   S.   D. 

KUT Austin,  Tex. 

KVI Tacoma,   Wash. 

KVL Seattle,  Wash. 

KVOA Tucson,  Ariz. 

KVOO Tulsa,   Okla. 

KVOS....  Bellingham,  Wash. 

KWCR... Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

KWEA Shreveport,   La. 

KWG Stockton,  Calif. 

KWJJ Portland,  Ore. 

KWK St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KWKH Shreveport,  La. 

KWSC Pullman,   Wash. 

KWWG Brownsville,  Tex. 

KXA Seattle,    Wash. 

KXL Portland,    Ore. 

KXO El  Centra,  Calif. 

KXRO Aberdeen,   Wash. 

KYA San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KYW Chicago,  111. 

KZM Hay  ward,   Calif. 
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WAAF Chicago,  111. 

WAAM Newark,  N.  J. 

WAAT Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WAAW Omaha,  Neb. 

WABC New  York  City 

WABI Bangor,  Me. 

WABO Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WABZ New  Orleans,  La. 

WADC Akron,    Ohio 

WAIU Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAPI Birmingham,  Ala. 

WASH.. Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WBAK Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WBAL Baltimore,  Md. 

WBAP Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

WBAX...   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WBBC Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

WBBL Richmond,  Va. 

WBBM Chicago,  111. 

WBBR Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

WBBZ....Ponca    City,    Okla. 

WBCM Bay  City,   Mich. 

WBIS Boston,    Mass. 

WBMS....Hackensack,  N.  J. 

WBNY New    York    City 

WBOW....Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
WBRC...  Birmingham,  Ala. 
WBRE...   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

WBRL Tilton,   N.    H. 

WBSO Wellesley,  Mass. 

WBT Charlotte,    N.   C. 

WBZ Springfield,   Mass. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

WCAC Storrs,    Conn. 

WCAD Canton,    N.    Y. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

WCAJ Lincoln,   Neb. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

WCAM Camden,  N.  J. 

WCAO Baltimore,  Md. 

WCAP.-.Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

WCAU Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WCAX Burlington,  Vt. 

WCBA Allentown,  Pa. 

WCBD Zion,   111. 

WCBM Baltimore,   Md. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

WCCO...   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WCDA New   York   City 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

WCGU.. Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 
WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

WCLB....Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 
WCLO Kenosha,  Wis. 

WCLS Joliet,    111. 

WCMA Culver,   Ind. 

WCOA Pensacola,    Fla. 

WCOC Meridan,  Miss. 

WCOD Harrisburg,   Pa. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

WCSH Portland,   Me. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

WDAE Tampa,   Fla. 

WDAF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WD  AG Amarillo,  Tex. 

WDAH El   Paso,   Tex. 

WDAY Fargo,    N.    D. 

WDBJ Roanoke,  Va. 

WDBO Orlando,    Fla. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

WDGY...  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WDOD..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

WDRC....New  Haven,  Conn. 

WDSU New  Orleans,  La. 

WDWF Cranston,  R.  I. 

WDZ Tuscola,    111. 

WEAF New  York   City 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WEAN Providence,   R.   I. 

WEAO Columbus,   O. 

WEBC Duluth,  Minn. 

WEBE Cambridge,   O. 

WEBR. Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

WEBW Beloit,    Wis. 

WEDC Chicago,    HI. 

WEEI Boston,   Mass. 

WEHS Evanston,  111. 

WELK Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEMC.Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

WENR Chicago,    111. 

WEPS Gloucester,  Mass. 

WEVD....Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

WEW St.   Louis,  Mo. 

WFAA Dallas,  Tex. 

WFAN Philadelphia,   Pa. 

WFBE Cincinnati,   O. 

WFGB Altoona,  Pa. 

WFBJ....   Collegeville,  Minn. 

WFBL Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

WFBM Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WFBR Baltimore,  Md. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WFIW....    Hopkinsville,   Ky. 

WFJC Akron,    O. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.   Y. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

WGBF Evansville,   Ind. 

WGBI Scranton,   Pa. 

WGBS New  York  City 

WGCM Gulfport,  Miss. 

WGCP Newark,  N.  J. 

WGES Chicago,  111. 

WGH Newport  News,  Va. 


WGHP Detroit,   Mich. 

WGL Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WGN Chicago,   111. 

WGR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WGST Atlanta,  Ga. 

WGY Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHAP New  York  City 

WHAS Louisville,  Ky. 

WHAZ Troy,    N.    Y. 

WHB Kansas  City,   Mo. 

WHBD Mount  Orab,  O. 

WHBF Rock    Island,    111. 

WHBL....    Sheboygan,   Wis. 

WHBQ Memphis,  Tenn. 

WHBU. Anderson,  Ind. 

WHBY...West  DePere,  Wis. 

WHDF Calumet,  Mich. 

WHDH Gloucester,  Mass. 

WHDI...   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHFC Cicero,  111. 

WHIS Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

WHK Cleveland,  O. 

WHN New   York   City 

WHO Des   Moines,   la. 

WHP Harrisburg,   Pa. 

WIAS Ottumwa,  la. 

WIBA Madison,  Wis. 

WIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

WIBO Chicago,   111. 

WlBS Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WIBU Poynette,  Wis. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kan. 

WIBX Utica,    N.    Y. 

WICC Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WIL St.    Louis,    Mo. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

WINR. Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

WIOD Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WISN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WJAC Johnstown,   Pa. 

WJAD Waco,   Tex. 

WJAG Norfolk,   Nebr. 

WJAR Providence,  R.  I. 

WJAS Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

WJAX Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WJAY Cleveland,  O. 

WJAZ Chicago,   111. 

WJBC La    Salle,    111. 

WJBI Red   Bank,   N.   J. 

WJBL Decatur,  111. 

WTBO New  Orleans,  La. 

WJBT Chicago*  111. 

WJBU Lewisburgh,  Pa. 

WJJD Chicago,  111. 

WJKS Gary,  Ind. 

WJR Detroit,  Mich. 

WJSV Washington,  D.  C. 

WJW Mansfield,  Ohio. 

WJZ New   York    City 

WKAR....E.   Lansing,  Mich. 

WKAV Laconia,  N.   H. 

WKBB Joliet,  111. 

WKBF Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WKBH La  Crosse,  Wis. 

WKBN Youngstown,  O. 

WKBO Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WKBQ New  York  City 

WKBS Galesburg,  111. 

WKBV....   Connersville,  Ind. 

WKBW Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

WKEN Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WKJC Lancaster,    Pa. 

WKRC Cincinnati,   O. 

WKY.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

WLAC Nashville,  Tenn. 

WLB Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WLBF... Kansas    City,    Kan. 

WLBG. Petersburg,  Va. 

WLBL... Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

WLBW Oil    City,    Pa. 

WLBX...Long  Island,  N.   Y. 

WLBZ Bangor,    Me. 

WLEX Lexington,  Mass. 

WLEY Lexignton,  Mass. 

WLIT Philadelphia,    Pa. 

WLOE Boston,  Mass. 

WLS Chicago,    111. 

WLSI Providence,    R.    I. 

WLTH Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

WLW Cincinnati,  O. 

WLWL New  York  City 

WMAC Syracuse,  N.   Y. 

WMAF.S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

WMAK Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

WMAL... Washington,   D.   C. 

WMAQ Chicago,   111. 

WMAY St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WMAZ Macon,   Ga. 

WMBA Newport,    R.    I. 

WMBC Detroit,    Mich. 


WMBD Peoria,    111. 

WMBG Richmond,   Va. 

WMBH Joplin,    Mo. 

WMBI Chicago,  111. 

WMBJ Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

WMBL Lakeland,   Fla. 

WMBO Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WMBQ Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

WMBR Tampa,    Fla. 

WMC Memphis,  Tenn. 

WMCA New   York    City 

WMMN... Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

WMSG New  York  City 

WMT Waterloo,  la. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

WNAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WNAX Yankton,  S.  D. 

WNBH..New  Bedford,  Mass. 

WNBR Memphis,   Tenn. 

WNJ Newark,   N.   J. 

WNOX Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WNRC... Greensboro,    N.   C. 

WNYC New  York  City 

WOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

WOAN.Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

WOAX Trenton,  N.   J. 

WOBU... Charleston,  W.  Va. 

WOC Davenport,   la. 

WODA Paterson,   N.   J. 

WOI Ames,    la. 

WOKO Beacon,   N.   Y. 

WOL Washington,  D.  C. 

WOMT Manitowoc,  Wis. 

WOOD.. Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WOPI Bristol.  Va. 

WOQ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WOR Newark,  N.   J. 

WORC Worcester,  Mass. 

WORD Chicago,  111. 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

WOV New  York  City 

WOW Omaha,    Neb. 

WOWO Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WPAP Palisade,    N.    J. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

WPCC Chicago,  HI. 

WPCH Hoboken,   N.   J. 

WPG Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

WPOR Norfolk,   Va. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

WPTF Raleigh,   N.   C. 

WQAM Miami,  Fla. 

WQAN Scranton,  Pa. 

WQAO Palisade,    N.    J. 

WQBC Utica,  Miss. 

WRAF La  Porte,  Ind. 

WRAW Reading,   Pa. 

WRAX Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRBC Valparaiso,  Ind. 

WRBQ Greenville,  Miss. 

WRBU Gastonia,  N.  C. 

WRC Washington,  D.  C. 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn. 

WREN Lawrence,  Kans. 

WRHM. .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRJN Racine,   Wis. 

WRK Hamilton,  Ohio 

WRNY New  York  City 

WRR Dallas,  Tex. 

WRUF Gainesville,  Fla. 

WRVA Richmond,  Va. 

WSAI Cincinnati,    Ohio 

WSAJ Grove  City,  Pa. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

WSAR Fall   River,   Mass. 

WSAZ... Huntington,  W.  Va. 

WSB Atlanta,   Ga. 

WSBC Chicago,   111. 

WSBT So.  Bend,  Ind. 

WSGH Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

WSIX Springfield,  Tenn. 

WSM Nashville,  Tenn. 

WSMB New  Orleans,  La. 

WSMK Dayton,    Ohio 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

WSSH Boston,    Mass. 

WSUI Iowa  City,   Iowa 

WSUN..St.   Petersburg,  Fla. 

WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WTAD Quincy,  111. 

WTAG....   Worcester,  Mass. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

WTAQ Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WTAR Norfolk,    Va. 

WTAW. College  Station,  Tex. 

WTFI Toccoa,   Ga. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

WTMJ Milwaukee.   Wis. 

WTNT Nashville,  Tenn. 

WWAE Hammond,    Ind. 

WWJ Detroit,   Mich. 

WWL New  Orleans,  La. 

WWNC Asheville,    N.    C. 

WWRI Woodside.   N.   Y. 

WWVA... Wheeling,   W.  Va. 
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ican  company  commander  on  the  other 
side  of  No  Man's  Land  every  word  of 
conversation  taking  place  in  the  enemy 
dugout. 

This  form  of  electrical  espionage  was 
practised  in  the  last  war  when  the  dic- 
taphone was  put  to  the  same  use,  but 
then  it  was  necessary  to  connect  the  in- 
strument up  with  the  receiving  station 
by  many  hundred,  yards  of  wiring,  al- 
ways subject  to  discovery  by  the  enemy 
or  destruction  by  shell  fire. 

These  same  portable  transmitting  sets 
will  be  used  by  the  artillery  liaison  offi- 
cers occupying  forward  observation 
points.  These  keen-eyed  observers  will 
report  through  their  microphones  the 
firing  data  necessary  for  their  batteries 
located  two  or  three  miles,  or  even  more, 
to  the  rear. 

THEY  will  be  able  to  direct  the  fire  of 
our  guns  on  vital  points  or  trench 
intersections,  cross-roads,  etc.,  behind 
the  enemy's  line.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  keep  the  rolling  barrage  of  our  guns 
well  ahead  of  the  advancing  lines  of 
infantry  in  an  attack,  and  the  all  essen- 
tial line  of  communication  between  the 
observer  and  the  battery  will  be  inde- 
structible, and  not  subject  to  disruption 
by  an  enemy  shell  at  any  time,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  ground  wires  which 
the  front  line  observer  had  to  depend 
upon  in  the  World  War. 

The  occupants  of  tanks  employed  to 
protect  infantry  lines  advancing  across 
zones  ©f  fire  will  be  in  constant  Radio 
communication  with  the  infantry  com- 
manders. But  there  will  be  other  tanks, 
not  the  big  fellows,  but  little  ones,  not 
big  enough  to  contain  a  single  man, 
but  sufficiently  large  to  carry  tremen- 
dous charges  of  explosive. 

These  tanks  with  their  own  automo- 
tive power  and  employing  caterpillar 
treads,  the  same  as  their  old  time 
predecessors,  will  be  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  land  torpedoes.  Under  remote 
control  by  Radio  impulse,  their  motors  will 
be  started,  their  gears  put  in  operation 
and  their  steering  devices  controlled,  as 
they  lurch  forward  across  the  shell  torn 
uneven  ground  toward  the  enemy  line. 

Armored  against  machine  gun  bul- 
lets, and  possibly  against  all  shell 
fire  with  the  exception  of  direct  hits, 
the  tanks  will  be  directed  by  Radio 
control  to  the  desired  target,  at  which 
point  the  directing  observer,  several 
thousand  yards  away,  or  possibly  in 
an  aeroplane  overhead,  will  press  the 
Radio  trigger  that  will  explode  the 
entire  mechanism  with  terrific  effect. 

In  this  respect  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Radio-controlled  land  torpedo  as  an 
offensive  weapon  will  exceed  that  of  the 
old  torpedo  used  in  the  Navy,  which 
was  detonated  by  contact  only. 

WAR  correspondents  of  the  future 
might  well  report  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  a  charging  line  of  these  metallic 
robots  waddling  across  No  Man's  Land, 
crashing  through  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments, climbing  over  trenches  and  driv- 
ing all  human  resistance  before  them. 
It  will  be  a  bitter  combat  between  men 
and  machines. 

As  on  land,  so  on  the  sea,  and  under 
the  sea,  Radio  will  play  a  new  and  most 
vitally  important  role  in  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  another  war.  Although  the  sub- 
ject did  not  assume  as  prominent  a 
position  in  the  deliberations  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Arms  Limitation  Conference 
in  London  as  the  item  of  battleships 
and   cruisers,   it  is  safe  to  say   that   no 


single  item  in  the  naval  armament  of 
any  of  the  five  conferring  nations  occu- 
pied the  interest  and  close  scrutiny  of 
the  experts  more  than  the  employment 
of  Radio  in  sea  power. 

Constantly  before  them  was  the  ever 
present  lesson  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
the  last  great  naval  engagement.  Naval 
experts  of  all  nations,  after  digesting 
the  millions  of  words  of  reports  and 
opinions  published  from  all  sources 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  are  almost 
unanimous  now  in  the  belief  that  the 
superior  British  fleet  at  Jutland  lost  the 
chance  for  victory  by  its  failure  to  realize 
and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  greater 
facilities  for  communication  offered  by 
wireless. 

The  organization  of  modern  fleets,  by 
reason  of  their  many  different  categories 
of  war  vessels,  offers  tremendous  com- 
plications, particularly  in  maneuvering 
at  high  speed.  Only  the  facilities  of 
equally  speedy  inter-ship  communica- 
tions by  radiophone  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  commander  in  the  sea  battle  of 
the  next  war  to  handle  all  of  the  diversi- 
fied moving  units  of  his  fleet  under  his 
centralized  control. 

It  will  seem  almost  like  a  return  to 
those  historic  days  of  sea  fighting  when 
the  ship's  commander,  with  sword  in 
one  hand  and  megaphone  in  the  other, 
shouted  his  orders  directly  to  his  men 
engaged  in  the  melee  on  the  bloodstained 
decks  of  the  vessels  lashed  side  by  side. 

IN  THE  conning  tower  of  his  flagship 
the  fleet  commander  in  the  next  sea 
battle  will  be  able  to  speak  directly  to 
the  officers  in  command  of  his  battle 
cruisers,  his  airplane  carriers,  his  light 
cruiser  squadrons,  his  destroyer  flotillas, 
his  submarines  and  airplanes,  although 
at  the  time  of  the  conversation  they 
might  well  be  so  far  away  as  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  visual  observation. 

Into  that  nerve  center  and  brain  center 
of  that  modern  fleet  will  come  word-of- 
mouth  reports  and  observations  on  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  and  from  this 
wealth  of  first-hand  and  fully  detailed 
information,  the  admiral  and  his  staff 
will  be  able  to  pick  out  the  weak  spots 
in  the  enemy's  defense  and  issue  the 
orders  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the 
blow  calculated  to  bring  victory. 

With  the  increased  development  and 
use  of  Radio,  the  submarine  fleets  of 
belligerent  nations  will  operate  along  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  world  with  greater  and 
more  fearful  destructiveness  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  The  frightful  weapon 
of  blockade  by  undersea  forces  will  be 
invoked  once  more,  and  some  better 
system  than  convoys  of  ships  will  have 
to  evolve  before  nations,  dependent  for 
food  supplies  from  abroad,  will  be  able 
to  surmount  the  menace  of  the  deep. 

Submarines  lying  submerged  miles  off 
to  the  side  of  the  convoys  will  be  able 
to  direct  torpedoes  against  the  food 
ships,  and  by  Radio  control,  guide  and 
propel  these  weapons  of  destruction  to 
the   target   they   seek. 

Undersea  spies  submerged  off  the 
coast  will  report  the  passage  in  and  out 
of  all  war  vessels  as  well  as  freight  car- 
riers, and  by  the  modern  improvements 
of  Radio  they  will  be  able  to  transmit 
this  information  more  expeditiously  than 
they  did  in  the  World  War. 

At  the  same  time  Radio  listening  posts 
located  along  the  coasts  will  be  tuned  in 
night  and  day  waiting  for  these  reports. 
and  direction  finders  of  marvelous  pre 
cision  will  enable  the  defending  forces 
to  chart  the  exact  locations  of  the  com- 
municating submarines  and  send  de- 
stroyers to  the  spot. 

Tl  I  E  development  of  Radio  communi- 
cations   in    conjunction    with    com- 


mercial aviation  during  the  tremendous 
development  of  this  new  mode  of  trans- 
portation in  the  last  twelve  years,  means 
that  military  and  naval  air  forces  in  the 
next  war  will  have  increased  their  de- 
fensive and  offensive  value  many  times 
that  which  they  demonstrated  in  the 
last  war. 

The  direction  of  artillery  fire  by  Radio 
signals  from  airplanes  in  1917  and  1918 
will  appear  as  out  of  date  and  archaic 
as  the  savage  signal  fires,  when  the 
modern  perfections  of  the  radiophone 
are  applied  to  all  military  planes. 

But  in  addition  to  this  improved 
facility  of  communications,  all  estimates 
concerning  a  war  of  the  future  must 
seriously  consider  the  transmission  of 
electrical  energy  by  Radio.  It  is  quite 
within  reason  to  expect  that  planes  will 
be  perfected  (if  they  are  not  perfected 
already)  which  will  receive  their  power 
out  of  the  air.  With  receiving  sets  tuned 
in  night  and  day  to  a  central  distributing 
station,  they  will  receive  over  the  air 
waves  the  energy  necessary  to  keep  their 
propellers  whirling  and  keep  them  afloat 
aloft  for  unlimited  periods. 

Unhandicapped  by  the  additional 
weight  of  heavy  loads  of  fuel,  or  the 
necessity  of  frequent  refuelings  in  the 
air,  these  planes  will  be  able  to  hover 
continually  at  enormous  altitudes,  high 
above  positions  which  they  desire  to 
keep  under  observation.  I  believe  that 
these  planes  will  be  completely  closed  in 
and  as  airtight  as  submarines,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  planes  will  manufacture 
a  continual  supply  of  life-giving  oxygen 
on  board. 

Just  as  the  submarine  extends  its  peri- 
scope above  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
make  observations,  so  these  aerial  scouts 
of  the  high  altitude,  will  lower  periscopes 
thousands  of  feet  below  them  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  of  clouds  and  reproduce  the 
continual  picture  of  what  is  transpiring 
below. 

And  for  the  coordination  of  all  of  these 
new  developments  of  Radio  as  applied 
to  the  land,  the  sea  and  the  air  branches 
of  national  defense,  1  can  see  the  general 
staff  of  a  nation  seated  in  a  darkened 
room,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
front,  but  seeing,  illuminated  and  ani- 
mated on  a  large  screen  before  them, 
the  moving  reproduction  of  everything 
occurring  in  the  battle  at  the  front.  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  transmission  brinp;  this 
possibility  within  the  borders  of  imme- 
diate realization. 

If  there  is  to  be  another  war,  and  un- 
fortunately the  world  today  lacks  suffi- 
cient reassurance  that  there  will  not  be, 
I,  as  a  lover  of  peace,  hope  that  Radio 
by  its  speeding  up  of  all  the  forces  of 
violence,  will  shorten  the  period  of  car- 
nage and  bring  to  the  embattled  nations 
all  the  quicker  that  day  of  armistice 
when,  instead  of  a  white  flag  appearing 
between  the  blazing  lines  of  the  front, 
the  Radio  will  carry  the  conversations 
and  negotiations  necessary  for  the  o 
tion  of  hostilities  and  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

1  feel  certain,  however,  that  one  of  the 
clauses  of  that  armistice  will  be  the 
occupation  of  the  broadcasting  stations 
of  the  vanquished  nation,  either  by  the 
armed  forces  oi  the  victor,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives oi  benevolent  neutrals,  who 
could  guarantee  their  silence  until  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

It's  all  possible,  but  1  certainly  hope 
it  doesn't  happen,  and  Hal,  old  kid,  I 
can  think  oi  no  better  wish  with  which 
to    close    this,    my    first    broadcast,    on 

Radio  in  the  Next  War. 

*     *     * 

Hair  you  read  Thirteen  and  One.' 

Don' I  miss  t'.is  thrilling  master  of 

mystery  stories  by  Jackson  Gregory. 

on  page  14. 
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By  A.  H.  Eskin 

Director  Radio  Programs,  New  York  City,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


IF  YOU  want  to  put  some  exploita- 
tion on  the  air,  or  have  your  di- 
rector's board  meeting  broadcast 
from  the  banquet  hall,  you  will 
come  up  against  an  individual  at  the 
Radio  station  who  is  the  "thumbs 
down"  man  of  the  broadcasting  person- 
nel. He  is  the  program  director.  This 
personage  is  a  mixture  of  brass  tacks, 
artistic  temperament  and  Mussolinic 
tendencies.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  Sol- 
omon, a  Napoleon  and  a  John  Barry- 
more,  all  in  one.  He  must  have  a  sil- 
ver tongue,  a  hard  head,  and  under  no 
circumstances  cold  feet.  It  is  he  who 
is  responsible  for  keeping  the  busy  little 
microphone  filled  up  every  minute  of 
every  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  He 
must  satisfy  advertisers,  placate  artists, 
and  keep  his  finger  on  the  eccentric 
pulse  of  the  public  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  overseeing  the  mechanics  of  the 
station,  the  office  details,  the  announcing 
staff,  the  accompanists,  and  anything 
else  that  requires  attention. 

Only  150  to  165  Radio  stations  of  500 
watts  and  upwards  can  operate  simulta- 
neously in  the  United  States  with  suc- 
cess. Each  of  these  stations  has  two 
or  more  program  directors,  so  the  mem- 
bers of  this  very  new  and  select  pro- 
fession are  not  numerous.  This  job  of 
Radio  program  direction  has  sprung  full 
grown  into  being  almost  over  night. 
Pioneers  in  the  field  are  recruited  from 
all  lines.  For  example,  Leonard  Cox, 
program  director  at  WOR  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  everything  from  hobo  to 
aviator,  and  is  doubling  on  his  job  even 
now  by  being  author  and  producer  of 
the  popular  "Main  Street"  skits  given 
weekly  over  WOR.  Louis  Tappe,  di- 
rector of  WRNY,  where  television 
flourishes,  used  to  be  a  school  teacher, 
then  the  job  of  bank  clerk  didn't  like 
him,  so  he  became  an  actor.  Now  he 
feels  perfectly  at  home  in  program 
directing. 

The  things  Radio  program  directors 
have  to  know  almost  by  instinct  are 
many.  First,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  Radio  stations  have  individuality, 
just  as  magazines  and  newspapers  do. 
Radio  fans  in  New  York  City  tune  in 
on  WEAF,  WABC  or  WNYC  just  as 
they  prefer  to  subscribe  to  the  Century 
Magazine,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or 
the  Morning  World.  Each  station  has 
its  own  following.  Program  directors 
realize  and  use  this  primary  fact.  One 
New  York  station  is  known  for  its 
"smarty"  tone.  It  is  the  naughty  Amer- 
ican Mercury  of  the  air,  with  a  healthy 
sting  in  the  quips  and  bouquets  it  fur- 
nishes. Another  station  is  the  Time  of 
the  Radio  lineup.  It  keeps  the  public 
abreast  of  modern  happenings  and  di- 
gests news  hot  from  life  for  avid  ears. 
Another  is  the  fashionable  high  brow's 
station,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The 
Radio  fans'  preference  plays  all  around 
the  dial.  One  happy  feature  is  that 
there  is  always  an  audience  for  every 
station. 

SOMETIMES  a  station  program  di- 
rector forgets  to  exploit  this  fact  of 
the  individuality  of  his  organization. 
Stations  have  lost  their  personality  by 
trying  to  please  everybody  at  the  same 
time.  No  one  station  can  do  this,  any 
more  than  one  newspaper  or  one  maga- 
zine can  satisfy  the  whole  American 
public.  The  sooner  station  directors 
learn  this,  the  happier  for  them.     They 


must  decide  which  slice  of  the  public 
they  want  to  appeal  to,  and  begin  to 
stress  the  side  of  life  that  section  is 
most  interested  in.  Individuality  of  a 
station  grows  in  this  way.  If  a  synco- 
pated jazz  number  follows  an  address 
by  the  president  of  Columbia  University, 
and  a  Training  the  Children  course  is 
followed  by  a  saxophone  band,  in  a  mad 
effort  to  please  everybody,  your  station 
director  will  (theoretically)  hear  the 
dials  clicking  all  down  the  line  as  dis- 
gruntled people  tune  off  his  station. 
Consistency  is  the  dough  from  which 
the  bread  of  success  can  be  made. 

Having  decided  which  class  of  hu- 
mans he  will  appeal  to,  whether  the 
intellectuals,  the  low-brows,  the  rural  ele- 
ment or  the  Broadway  beaux,  the  Radio 
station  director  has  to  survey  the  vari- 
ous hours  of  his  particular  listeners' 
days.  Mother  is  listening  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  he  is  broadcasting  to  the  Jew- 
ish mothers  on  the  East  Side,  his  recipe 
hour  must  not  be  for  dainty  tea  bis- 
cuits and  caviar  truffles.  Speakers  of 
the  afternoon  must  be  of  the  popular  type 
with  a  homely  vocabulary  and  many 
jokes.  His  music  and  entertainment  fea- 
tures of  the  evening  must  be  "hot  stuff," 
not  classics;  they  must  be  brass  bands, 
not  chamber  music. 

The  Radio  program  director  is  in 
close  touch  with  newspapers.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  Radio  could 
duplicate  the  newspaper.  Radio  has 
well-recognized  limitations.  There  is  no 
need  for  jealousy  between  Radio  and 
newspapers  concerning  the  invasion  of 
each  other's  territories.  Even  in  adver- 
tising this  is  true.  The  fact  is  that  they 
can  act  excellently  as  complements  to 
each  other.  Indirect  advertising  over 
the  Radio  makes  a  fertile  ground  where 
the  seeds  of  direct  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  can  fall.  Flashes  of  news 
from  the  broadcasters  send  listeners 
scurrying  for  newspapers  to  get  all  the 
details.  Although  the  Radio  has  made 
the  old-fashioned  newspaper  scoop  look 
slightly  sick,  the  first  enterprising  pub- 
lisher who  can  get  out  a  special  on  the 
terrible  Maiden  Lane  scandal,  news  of 
which  the  gasping  Radio  has  broadcast 
almost  while  the  deed  was  smoking,  will 
swell  to  a  prodigious  shout  the  prior 
squeal  of  the  announcing  Radio's  voice. 

KEYED  ads  in  newspapers  go  out 
like  bloodhounds  on  the  scent  and 
bring  in  the  quarry,  or  come  limping 
back  with  failure  written  all  over  their 
dejection.  Program  directors  know  that 
Radio  talks  or  entertainments  at  not- 
too-often  intervals,  approximately  in  the 
same  manner,  can  be  "keyed"  to  find 
out  the  public's  response.  The  reaction 
to  an  offer  of  a  free  booklet  or  some 
small  prize  offered  in  the  talk  will  show 
to  a  certain  percent,  all  factors  such 
as  hour,  position  on  the  station's 
sequence,  time  of  year,  and  public  psy- 
chologic attitude  considered,  the  extent 
of  the  listening  public  on  that  particular 
feature. 

Money  spent  on  Radio  advertising, 
program  directors  point  out,  can  learn 
much  from  the  hard  lessons  taught  to 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisers, 
older  brothers  in  the  field.  Just  as  a 
third  page  spread,  or  a  back  cover  ad 
gets  the  highest  bidding,  so  time  on  the 
air  after  a  speech  by  Coolidge,  or  a  great 
symphony  number,  is  at  a  premium. 
The    poor    little    no-use    hours,    such   as 


the  last  periods  in  the  day,  very  early 
morning  hours,  or  programs  at  the  same 
time  as  national  interest  programs,  are 
often  charitably  disposed  of  to  the  wel- 
fare organizations  and  others  request- 
ing free  time  for  public  service.  A  pro- 
gram director  must  exercise  diplomacy. 
When  an  advertiser  in  whom  he  has 
little  confidence  takes  an  hour,  it  is  up 
to  your  director  to  follow  it  by  some- 
thing which  will  win  back  any  audience 
lost,  in  order  that  the  next  hour  may  be 
commercially  valuable  to  the  next  ad- 
vertiser who  will  pay  ior  it. 

The  Radio  program  director's  job  is 
no  bed  of  roses.  It  is  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  exciting  gamble  with  forces 
and  factors  still  shadowy  and  changing. 


Mary  Hale  Martin,  Household  Eco- 
nomics expert  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting company,  will  have  an  article 
in  the  April  Radio  Digest  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  ideal  kitchen  she  has  been 
describing  over  the  air. 

Barrie's  Treasure  Drawer 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

something  to  almost  every  writing  man 
of  his  generation  in  England.  It  had 
killed  something  within  him.  It  had 
killed  something  in  his  heart.  No,  he 
had  done  nothing. 

It  was  sad;  terrifying  in  a  way,  to  hear 
him.  I  called  his  attention  to  an  address 
he  had  made  at  Dumfries  Academy  and 
which  had  been  published  in  England 
and  America.    And  how  fine  it  was. 

"Oh,  but  that  was  for  my  school,"  he 
said.  Then  he  admitted  that  he  had  writ- 
ten a  piece  for  the  school  magazine  but 
had  thought  so  poorly  of  it  that  he  had 
never  had  it  published. 

Of  course  he  must  have  known  from 
my  letterhead  that  I  was  no  literary  lion 
hunter;  that  I  was  quite  likely  to  ask  him 
to  write  something  for  the  magazine  I 
represented.  I  felt  sure  he  would  not  be 
unprepared  for  a  request  from  me  for  an 
article. 

And  I  had  come  with  a  specific  idea  in 
mind,  a  definite  request  to  make.  But  it 
was  a  suggestion  that  would  require 
courage — or  nerve — to  make.  It  was  on 
a  topic  that  might  offend  his  sensibilities 
and  hurt  him  greatly. 

Here  was  a  man  to  whom  material 
happiness — or  at  least  what  we  regard  as 
happiness — had  been  denied.  He  had 
been  denied  the  children  his  heart  longed 
for;  he  had  been  denied  the  happiness  of 
love  and  of  a  family,  and  of  the  sort  of 
home  that  only  family  life  can  give. 

And  to  compensate  for  this  loss  he 
had  found  an  escape  from  the  cruelty  of 
life  by  creating  a  world  for  himself — a 
world  of  illusion,  a  world  of  fancy  and 
of  phantasy. 

How  many  could  wish  for  the  power 
to  do  the  same  for  us?  So  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  write  and  tell  how  he  had 
found  such  an  escape,  how  he  had  begot- 
ten the  children  he  longed  for.  Wasn't 
he  himself  the  Old  Lady  in  the  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals?  Wasn't  he  really 
Wendy? 

HE  SAT  there  silent.  How  long  he 
was  silent!  Had  I  offended  him  so 
deeply? 

Presently  he  spoke.  "That,"  he  said, 
"is  the  first  sensible  suggestion  I  have 
had  made  to  me  in  fifteen  years.  It  is 
the  only  topic  suggested  to  me  in  the 
last  ten  years  I  should  like  to  write." 

How  my  spirits  rose!  How  excited  I 
was!  And  how  my  excitement  increased 
when  he  added: 

"Yes,  that  interests  me.  I  shall  prob- 
ably write  that  .  .  ."  There  was  an- 
other long  pause.  Then  h°.  smiled,    "But 
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you  will  never  see  it.  No,  you  will  never 
see  it." 

"But  why?"  I  asked. 

The  var  again.  It  had  done  something 
to  him.  He  could  not  write  anything  that 
seemed  satisfactory  to  himself.  Then  he 
got  up  from  his  chair,  and  went  to  a  desk 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  opened  a 
lower  drawer,  a  deep  drawer  it  was.  It 
was  almost  completely  filled  with  manu- 
scrips,  some  folded,  some  rolled,  some 
loose. 

"Here  is  where  your  story  will  go— if 
I  write  it,"  he  told  me.  "In  this  drawer 
.  .  .  Do  you  recall  a  little  play  called 
The  Twelve  Pound  Look?" 

I  told  him  I  did  recall  it.  That  I  had 
seen  Ethel  Barrymore  in  it. 

"Well,  one  day  Granville  Barker  came 
to  see  me  as  you  have  come  to  see  me  to- 
day. He  was  looking  for  a  play.  I 
opened  this  drawer.  He  came  to  the 
desk  and  plunged  his  hand  into  the 
drawer.  The  manuscript  he  drew  out  was 
The  Twelve  Pound  Look.  He  would  not 
give  it  back  to  me.  He  took  it  with  him 
and  that  is  how  it  came  to  be  produced. 
I  did  not  think  well  of  it  myself  after  I 
had  finished  it  .  .  .  Yes,  I  may  write 
your  piece,  but  it  will  go  into  this 
drawer." 

NEVER  have  I  been  so  tempted  to 
commit  larceny.  Why  should  I  not 
emulate  Granville  Barker  and  plunge  my 
hand  into  that  chest  of  literary  treas- 
ures? A  good  newspaper  reporter  of  the 
type  who  "never  comes  back  without  his 
story,"  no  doubt,  would  have  done  some 
such  thing.  But  Granville  Barker  was  a 
privileged  friend.  It  had  been  easy  for 
him  to  take  a  liberty  of  this  kind.  No,  I 
could  not  do  it. 

I  spoke  these  thoughts  aloud.  Told 
Barrie  how  sorely  tempted  I  was.  He 
smiled  again,  gently,  closed  that  drawer 
and  resumed  his  seat  before  the  fire. 

We  talked  some  more.  But  what  our 
talk  was  about,  I  do  not  now  recall;  it 
was  such  an  anti-climax.  I  looked  at 
my  watch.  It  was  five-thirty.  I  had 
been  there  two  hours  and  a  half.  And 
my  visit  with  him  was  to  last  ten  min- 
utes! He  went  to  the  door  with  me. 
Followed  me  from  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort of  his  flat  into  the  cold  hallway. 
Yes,  he  must  have  been  a  lonely  man 
that  day.  I  had  been  lucky  to  find  him 
in  a  mood  that  called  for  companionship. 
There  in  the  cold  we  stood  talking  until, 
fearful  of  his  health,  I  urged  him  to  go 
inside.  And  beyond  him,  as  he  closed 
the  door,  the  last  thing  I  saw  was  that 
desk.  It  haunts  me  to  this  day.  And 
I  wonder  if  the  drawer  now  has  added 
to  it  the  manuscript  of  how  James  M. 
Barrie  found  an  escape  from  life? 

The  Girl  in  Gray 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

lights  which  reached  away  beneath  their 
feet  into  the  south.  The  figures  of  two 
lovers  with  their  arms  entwined  and  as 
they  stood  there  in  the  faint  pulsations  of 
the  glow  which  rose  to  enwrap  them,  the 
girl  turned  her  head.  Culver  saw  the 
bright  little  cockade  of  colored  feathers 
which  he  had  come  to  know  so  well.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  pang  which  gripped 
his   heart  had  stopped  its  beating. 

THEN  the  man  in  the  slouch  hat  arose 
as  if  from  out  of  the  earth  before 
him.  His  dark  face  was  twisted  with 
passion.  A  knife  glimmered  in  his  hand. 
He  darted  toward  the  pair  at  the  cliff's 
edge.  The  girl's  scream  smote  Culver 
like  a  blow  as  her  lover  leaped  from  her 
side. 

The  two  men  closed,  Their  forms  be- 
came a  single  dark  blur,  outlined  against 
the  starry  sky,  a  grotesque  black  sillhou- 


ette,  which  moved  with  bewildering 
swiftness,  taking  on  new  shapes  which 
in  their  turn  dissolved  into  fresh  pos- 
tures as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  The 
scrape  of  feet  on  the  hard  earth  and  the 
whistle  of  their  breathing  were  the  only 
sounds.  The  knife  blade  flashed  upward 
with  their  two  outfluhg  arms  beneath  it, 
and  Culver  could  see  the  figures  of  one 
twined  about  the  other's  wrist.  There 
followed  a  moment  when  they  leaned  far 
out  until  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  fall 
over  the  cliff's  edge. 
.  The  hand  which  held  the  knife  was 
turning  slowly;  the  arm  began  to  twist 
in  the  grip  of  those  fingers  on  the  wrist, 
like  a  green  stick  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point.  A  groan  came  through  the 
twilight;  and  the  knife  blade  gleamed 
against  the  sky  like  a  streak  of  silver  as 
it  fell  into  the  darkness  beyond  the  brink. 
Then  the  clipping  thud  of  knuckles  on 
bare  flesh,  and  the  black  blur  resolved 
itself  into  two  forms. 

The  man  in  the  slouch  hat  was  lying 
in  a  huddle,  sobbing  bitterly.  The  other 
was  standing  over  him. 

"Can't  you  see  she  doesn't  want  you 
any  more?  She  belongs  to  me  now,"  he 
said.  Then  he  stepped  back  into  the 
shadows  and  Culver  saw  the  girl's  arms 
go  out  to  him. 

The  man  in  the  slouch  hat  rose  to  his 
feet;  his  face  was  distorted  with  weeping. 
Culver  remembered  moving  silently  into 
the  shadow  of  the  bushes  to  let  him  pass 
and  that  was  all.  When  he  found  himself 
walking  into  the  blaze  of  light  where 
Kearny  Street  ends  at  Lotta's  Fountain, 
he  did  not  know  how  he  had  come  there. 

AS  ONE  who  struggles  in  the  thrall 
of  a  bad  dream,  unable  to  awaken, 
Culver  came  to  Sanguinetti's  the  next 
evening.  Why  he  came  he  could  not  tell. 
He  only  knew  that  he  could  not  believe 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard;  that  some 
longing,  born  of  the  the  love  which  would 
not  die  within  him,  was  pulling  him  to 
this  place  where  they  had  met  so  often. 

There  was  the  usual  Thursday  evening 
crowd  with  its  sprinkling  of  youthful 
faces  in  the  dingy  dining  room.  Light 
and  laughter,  and  many  young  voices 
ringing  in  a  college  song.  He  was  walk- 
ing as  a  man  walks  in  his  sleep  when  he 
passed  among  them  to  take  his  place  at 
the  small  table  by  the  end  of  the  bar. 
The  hour  had  come  when  she  was  due; 
it  was  some  minutes  past.  The  door 
opened  and  he  saw  her  on  the  threshold. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  never 
been  so  beautiful  as  she  was  now;  the 
flower-like  face  had  never  held  so  deli- 
cate a  bloom;  the  light  in  her  eyes  had 
never  been  so  soft  and  so  illusive.  He 
watched  her  coming  across  the  room, 
with  her  bit  of  a  nod  and  her  impersonal 
smile  for  old  Steve,  and  then,  as  her  eyes 
met  his,  the  smile  became  bewitching  in 
its  tenderness. 

But  he  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of 
these  things.  He  was  staring  at  her  suit 
and  hat;  they  were  of  grey,  but  a  full 
shade  darker  than  those  in  which  ho  had 
always  seen  her  before.  The  hat  had  a 
wide  drooping  rim  and,  instead  of  the 
cockade  of  bright  feathers,  there  was  a 
cluster  of  green,  the  same  tint  as  the 
lights  which  played  in  the  depths  of  her 
eyes. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked  with  strange 
abruptness  as  she  was  taking  her  scat, 
"tlic  grey  suit  you  used  to  wear,  and  the 
little  hat;    what   has  become  of  them?" 

It  was  the  trouble  in  his  eyes,  more 
than  all  else,  which  made  her  draw  aside 
the  veil,  revealing  in  her  answer  some  of 
the  life  which  it  had  been  her  whim  to 
withhold  from  his  knowledge.  For  she 
could  see  that  for  some  reason  he  was 
suffering, 

"Why  1  gave  them  to  a  model  in  tin- 
life  class  where  1   am  studying,    A   little 


Italian  girl."  Then  as  she  saw  the  change 
that  came  over  him,  "Why  do  you  ask 
me  that?" 

During  the  dinner  he  told  her  and,  as 
she  listened  to  the  story,  she  read,  be- 
tween his  words,  some  measure  of  his 
blind  young  faith  which  had  held 
through  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
And  because,  during  these  days  of  her 
outing,  she  too  had  shared  the  loneliness 
which  he  had  felt,  she  reached  both 
hands  impulsively  across  the  table  as  he 
ended. 

The  four  young  fellows  from  the  glee 
club  were  singing  the  Holy  City.  The 
solemn  hush,  which  had  come  over  the 
crowd,  remained  for  some  moments  after 
their  clear  voices  had  died  away.  In  that 
silence,  as  he  had  once  before,  he  took 
her  hands  in  his  now.  And  this  time  she 
did  not  withdraw  them.  So,  the  noise  of 
the  laughter  and  the  boisterous  fun  found 
him,  when  it  swept  back  across  the  room, 
looking  with  the  joy  of  his  new  hope 
into  the  eyes  of  The  Girl  in  Grey. 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

but  they  get  along  all  right,  I'm  sure  of 
that.  I'll  never  forget  one  day  when 
they  had  been  having  a  terrible  time  over 
one  page  of  their  script,  and  they  came 
to  me  with  it.  They  were  both  mad. 
They  simply  could  not  get  together  with 
their  idea  on  a  certain  situation.  They 
had  spent  three  hours  working  over  that 
page.  I  took  the  page  and  tore  it  up. 
They  started  over  again  from  a  different 
viewpoint  and  had  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Correll  is  the  pianist  and  perhaps  be- 
cause he  is  used  to  fingering  a  piano 
keyboard,  it  falls  to  him  to  tap  the  type- 
writer. But  they  start  to  work  from  a 
point  where  they  left  off  the  day  before, 
and  carry  themselves  along  in  character 
acting  as  though  the  situations  were 
actual  and  real.  In  that  way  the  word- 
ing of  the  script  comes  natural.  They 
may  polish  it  up  after  it  is  typed,  with 
a  few  high  points  but  they  give  each 
script  the  best  that  is  in  them.  That  is 
why  it  seems  real  to  the  listener  and 
convincingly  true. 

"Their  plan  for  making  recdrds  for 
broadcasting  worked  out  splendidly,  and 
in  many  of  the  cities  where  the  use  of 
records  was  rather  a  new  idea,  the 
broadcasters,  after  a  fair  trial  put  the 
question  to  a  vote  on  the  part  of  the 
listeners  whether  they  wanted  to  con- 
tinue with  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  records. 
In  every  instance,  the  response  was  im- 
mediate and  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
Amos  'n'  Andy  whether  they  were  on 
records  or  in  person." 

IT  WAS  an  advertising  representative 
of  Radio  Digest  who  first  broached 
the  subject  of  Amos  'if  Andy  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  Pepsodent  program.  When  the 
deal  was  closed  for  the  broadcast  over 
the  coast  to  coast  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company,  it  was 
found  that  previous  bookings  of  spon- 
sored programs  interfered  with  the  old 
established  broadcast  time  of  Amos  'n' 
Andy,  at  10  o'clock  C.S.T. 

The  period  was  set  forward  for  the 
early  evening.  Such  a  roar  went  up  from 
all  sections  thai  within  a  week  the  Pep- 
sodent  company  had  received  75,000  let- 
ters asking  thai  the  schedule  be  restored 
to  the  later  hour. 

That's  a  pretty  big  heap  of  letters  if 
you  stop  to  think  about  it.  and  the  re- 
quest could  not  be  ignored.  Amos  'n' 
Andy  themselves  were  too  distressed  for 
words.  At  last  they  found  a  solution  to 
the  problem  by  arranging  two  broad- 
casts of  the  same  program  each  day. 
The  eastern  network  gets  the  program 
at   6  o'clock.   C.S.T..  or  7   o'clock   in  the 
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East,  and  Chicago  gets  it  over  the  home 
station,  WMAQ  (which  otherwise,  is  a 
CBS  station)  and  KYW,  the  NBC 
Herald  and  Examiner  —  Westinghouse 
station,  at  10:30  C.S.T. 

When  the  plan  was  first  conceived  it 
was  thought  by  the  Eastern  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Broadcasting 
company  that  New  York  and  Atlantic 
coast  cities  would  not  be  interested  in  a 
Radio  program  originating  in  the  Middle 
West.  So  the  locale  of  the  Amos  'n' 
Andy  episodes  was  pictured  in  Harlem, 
the  New  York  black  belt. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  arrangement  had 
any  appreciable  effect  in  the  interest 
taken  in  the  East  in  the  Amos  'n'  Andy 
programs.  They  have  been  accepted  in 
every  section  because  they  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  to  the  native  American 
sense  of  humor.  In  using  the  word 
"American"  it  is  taken  in  the  continental 
sense,  for  Amos  'n'  Andy  are  nowhere 
more  appreciated  than  by  our  Canadian 
neighbors  across  the  border. 

At  first  NBC  put  the  program  through 
twenty-six  stations.  But  soon  the  de- 
mand became  so  great  that  their  pro- 
gram was  extended  over  thirteen  more 
stations,  taking  in  practically  every  sta- 
tion of  the  network. 

"It  is  hard  for  me  to  single  out  any- 
thing in  particular  to  tell  you  about  Cor- 
rell  and  Gosden,"  said  Bill  after  we  had 
wandered  on  arid  off  from  the  subject 
for  nearly  an  hour.  "They  are  just  part 
of  my  life.  They  are  two  of  the  finest 
friends  I  ever  had.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing I  could  suggest  in  which  I  could 
wish  that  they  were  any  different  than 
they  are.  They  are  much  better  behind 
the  scenes — or  back  stage,  as  you  say, 
than  they  are  before  the  mike.  That's 
because  they  are  themselves.  Correll  is 
not  domineering  like  Andy  and  Gosden 
is  not  cowering  and  subservient  like 
Amos.  They  are  both  upstanding  men, 
self  respecting  and  respected  by  others." 

When  Bill  scraped  out  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe  and  looked  at  the  clock  he  had 
already  missed  making  his  scheduled 
opening  announcements  for  the  evening 
program.  But  there  was  an  able  assistant 
on  the  job.  I  was  not  sorry  I  had  drag- 
ged him  away  from  his  routine. 

And  I  hope  by  all  that's  holy,  that  this 
episode  is  ending  to  Marcella's  complete 
satisfaction.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
other  Amos  'n'  Andy  facts  of  interest  in 
the  April  Radio  Digest,  and  I  will  give 
you  hint  as  to  its  nature  by  the  ques- 
tion: 

WHY  DID  AMOS  LAUGH  IN  THE 

BROADCAST     OF     NEW     YEAR'S 

EVE? 

See  the  answer  Amos  has  promised  for 
publication  in  the  April  Radio  Digest. 

Thirteen  and.  One 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

voice,  "hoping  that  it  was?  And  that  it 
had  been  left  behind." 

Parks   shrugged. 

Here's  all  I  know  of  the  end:  That 
night,  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Opal,  if  it  ever  did  arrive,  there  was 
double  murder  committed  right  here. 
The  jewel  merchant  and  a  foreigner 
whose  nationality  was  never  identified 
so  far  as  I  know,  were  stabbed  to  death. 
The  Opal  in  a  little  wine-red  silk-cov- 
ered case,  vanished.  And  our  friend, 
Mr.  Thraff  Willcyzinski,  was  a  raving 
mad  man. 

"What  became  of  him?"  asked  Dicks, 
as  sharp  and  insistent  as  ever. 

"Why,  as  to  that,  no  one  knows!" 

"Followed  the  Opal?"  jeered  Dicks. 
"Just — vanished  ?" 

"O  PEAKING  of  superstition—"   ob- 
O   served    Paul    Savoy,    "I've    been 


thinking.  Superstition  implies  a  cred- 
ence in  the  so-called  supernatural.  The 
supernatural  is  but  a  silly  term  fastened 
at  random.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
'superstition'  that  certain  light-rays  were 
beneficial;  modern  medical  science  ex- 
plains, utilizes — and  lo  and  behold!  that 
superstition  steps,  unchanged,  into  its 
newer  and  more  reputable  position." 

"And  so,"  queried  Laufer  -  Hirth, 
plainly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  serious 
Savoy  was  and  being  quite  sober  in  the 
matter  himself,  "if,  say  in  the  matter  of 
the  opal,  one  holds  certain  supersti- 
tions— " 

"There  is  something  in  those  super- 
stitions. Or  perhaps  I  should  say  un- 
der or  behind  them.  Some  would  attach 
importance  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
just  thirteen  of  us  beneath  this  roof!" 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mainwaring 
Parks  briskly,  "let's  forget  that;  we  all 
know  why  we  are  here.  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  wishes.    Shall  it  be  now?" 

Mr.  Nemo  was  the  first  to  answer.  "1 
suggest  that  what  we  have  to  do  await 
another  day.  It  grows  late;  some  of  us 
have  traveled  far  and  in  the  storm. 
Also,  I  should  like  a  word  or  two  with 
you  first,  and  altogether  at  your  conven- 
ience; a  word,  also,  with  another  gentle- 
man here." 

He  did  not  specify  which  other  gentle- 
man, though  the  air  bristled  with  un- 
spoken enquiry.  Parks,  with  a  swift 
glance  up  and  down  the  long  table, 
nodded  his  entire  accord  with  Mr. 
Nemo's   "suggestion." 

"By  all  means,"  he  said  heartily.  "I 
am  sure  that  that  is  the  sensible  thing 
and  that  we,  all  of  us,  agree.  And  now 
as  Mr.  Nemo  also  reminds  us  it  grows 
late  and  it's  been  a  hard  day.  For  those 
who  want  to  chat,  perhaps  to  speculate 
upon  madmen,  murder  and  opals,"  he 
added  with  that  impish  grin  of  his, 
"there  is  the  living  room  and  a  good 
fire.  For  those  who  would  prefer  re- 
pose there  are  beds  which  I  trust  may 
be  conducive  to  sound  sleep.  First,  how- 
ever, if  you  will  bear  with  me,  there  is 
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just  one   thing.    Almost  in   the   nature 
of  a  confession  1" 

HE  DREW  from  his  pocket  a  small 
parcel  with  a  bit  of  yellow  manilla 
paper  and  a  slight  rubber  band  about  it, 
opening  the  thing  up  as  he  concluded 
bluntly: 

"Bad  taste,  maybe;  but  this  is  straight- 
forward anyway.  There  is  to  be  among 
us  tomorrow  morning  certain  business; 
it  is  entirely  tenable  by  you  that  I 
should  play  only  the  role  of  host,  re- 
maining on  the  side  lines  when  the 
battle  begins.  Frankly,  I  can't  do  it. 
There  are  in  this  room  certain  valuables 
which  we'll  not  specify  just  now.  For 
my  part,  there  is  this.  I've  strained  my- 
self to  do  what  I've  done."  He  flipped 
open  the  packet  revealing  the  yellow 
bank  notes.  "A  cool  million  dollars 
there,  gentlemen." 

He  dropped  the  bank  notes  to  the 
table  and  picked  up  a  cigarette  while 
they  stared  at  him  in  sheer  wonderment. 
With  his  cigarette  lighted  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  gathered  up  his  treasure 
which  all  had   seen  plainly. 

"I'll  add  just  one  more  thing,"  he  said 
and  they  saw  now  that  his  mouth  was 
set  and  grim.  "I  am  going  straight  now 
to  my  safe;  it's  in  the  little  room  off  the 
library  and  whatever  goes  into  it  tonight 
will  be  there  tomorrow  morning,  and 
the  safe  won't  open  until  the  time  lock 
on  it  says  it  can  open.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  care  to  put  anything  in  there 
along  with  my  stack  of  chips,  why  then, 
come  along." 

No  one  offered  to  accept  the  invitation 
while  all   regarded  him   curiously. 

"I'll  add  this,"  he  blurted  out,  "though 
I  had  meant  to  keep  my  mouth  shut.  I 
don't  know;  I  have  the  maddest  reason 
for  even  suspecting  such  a  thing;  it's 
an  intolerable  thing  for  a  host  to  speak 
before  his  guests,  such  honored  guests  as 
mine  are.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  such 
an  enormous  risk — I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  in  the  house  right  now  a  very  danger- 
ous man  who  would  stop  at  nothing — 
nothing! — to  achieve  what  he  is  here 
to  do." 

I"1  HEY  stared  at  him  variously,  more 
than  one  with  an  expression  hinting 
that  he  hoped  it  would  turn  out  that  this 
was  some  foolish  jest.  Parks,  silent  now 
and  grown  tense,  thrust  his  money  into 
his  pocket  and  stepped  back  from  the 
table.  Chairs  were  shoved  back;  singly 
or  in  pairs  the  startled  guests  deserted 
the  room. 

"Look  here,  my  boy,"  muttered  Lauf- 
er-Hirth,  catching  up  with  Parks  and 
throwing  an  arm  over  his  shoulder. 
"What  on  earth—" 

"Later,  Amos;  tomorrow,  if  need  be." 

They  and  Detective  Dicks  went  down 
the  long  hallway,  and  into  the  little  room 
where  the  safe  was.  Parks  opened  it 
and  tossed  into  it  the  manilla-papered 
packet  which  he  was  determined  not  to 
keep  on  him  tonight  and,  when  Laufer- 
Hirth  and  Detective  Dicks  shook  their 
heads,  set  the  lock  and  closed  the  safe. 
He  sighed  then  and  ran  a  hand  over  his 
forehead.    Then  smiled,  saying  only: 

"Maybe  I'm  a  fool.  Time  tells.  And 
maybe,  friend  Amos,  I'm  not  altogether 
free  from  superstition  myself  as  I've 
thought.  Good  night;  good  night.  Come 
ahead, Dicks.  I  want  a  word  with  you. 
And  your  room  adjoins  mine  anyway." 

There  was  to  be  no  prolonged  session 
in  the  living  room,  cheerily  invitational 
as  it  was.  Man  after  man  of  them  went 
to  his  room,  silent  and  perplexed — and 
locked  his  door  after  him.  And  it  was 
not  a  full  half  hour  after  Mainwaring 
Parks  said  good  night  that  a  terrible  cry 
burst  out  to  go  echoing  through  the  old 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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c£yho's  Who  In  Broadcasting 


NOLI,,  Lou,  Tenor,  Bonnie  Laddies,  NBC. 
Nordlund,  Rudolph,  KSTP,  Second  Violin 
and  Banjo,  National  Battery  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Northcutt,  J.  R.,  Actor,  NBC  San  Francisco 
studios. 

Nourse,  William  Ziegler.  Combines  architec- 
tural genius  with  a  strong  fancy  for  poetry 
and  drama.  Mr.  Nourse  broadcasts  poetry 
for  WMAQ  and  in  past  seasons  directed  the 
WMAQ  Players  in  Radio   drama. 

Novak,  Frank,  Tenor,   WCCO. 

Novis,  Donald,  Tenor,   KMTR. 

Nye,  Harry  G.,  Announcer  of  Setting-Up  Ex- 
ercises of  Early  Risers'  Club,  KSTP,  ia 
Physical  Director  of  the  S"t.  P'aul  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

OAKLEY,  Iris  Martinson,  Contralto,   KOIN. 
Oakley,  John,  Bass,   National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
Oakley,  Victor  Dale,  Announcer,   WFAA. 
Oaks,  Daisy,   Soprano,   WFLA. 
Obermann,    Frank,    Violin,    Viola    and    Piano, 
National      Battery      Symphony      Orchestra, 
KSTP. 
Oberndorfer,  Marx  and  Anne,  Musicians,  Com- 
posers,   Students,    Teachers  and   quite   a   lot 
of     other     things,     too.        The     Oberndorfers 
give  WMAQ  fans  entertaining  and   edifying 
accounts    of    the    romances    in    the    lives    of 
great  composers   and   the   music   these  mas- 
ters   wrote     under     the     inspiration     of    the 
romances      At  present  they  are  studying  in 
the   MacDowell   artist   colony   at   Petersboro, 
N.  H.      They  return  to  the  air  Sept.   16. 
O'Brien    George,    Tenor,    National    Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
O'Brien,    Howard   Vincent,    Literary    editor  of 
the    Chicago   Daily   News   and    conductor  of 
the  book  broadcasts  over  WMAQ. 
O'Brien,  Johnny,  Harmonica  player,  NBC  San 

Francisco  studios. 
Ochi-Albi,  Nicholas,    Cellist,    KNX. 
O'Connar,   (Billy)   William,  Tenor.   Mr.   O'Con- 
nar   has   been    a   staff    artist    of   WLAC    for 
the  past  ten  months,  and  has  won  for  him- 
self   great    popularity    as    a    soloist.       He    is 
a    member    of    the    team,    "Billy    and    Bob, 
the  B.  B.   Boys."      WLAC. 
O'Connor,  Stanley,  Baritone,  KOIN. 
O'Connor,  William,  the  "Irish  Tenor"  of  WLS. 
Sings    everywhere.      Used    to    be    lawyer    in 
Kansas,  even  ran  for  county  attorney.  Loves 
the    ballads. 
O'Dea,   Margaret,   NBC   contralto,   devoted   es- 
pecially   to    operatic    roles.      Margaret    was 
one  of  the  first  singers  signed  by  NBC  when 
the  Pacific  Division  was  inaugurated. 
OdeU's   Hottentots,    Orchestra,    WLAC. 
Ogle,    Lady    Ruth,    Ballad    and    Blues    Singer, 

WLAC. 
O'Grady,  William,  Tenor,  KTSP. 
O'Halloran,    Harold,    Chief    Announcer    of    the 
Voice    of    Labor    Station.       He 
was    chosen     for    this    position 
because  not  only  has  he  a  very 
pleasant  voice  over  the  air  but 
he  has  a  very  good  bass  voice 
which  is  heard  regularly.      He 
can     sing    any     sort     of    music 
from    the    popular   to    the    most 
classical.       Tune    in    and    hear 
him  at  WCFL. 
O'Kane,  Dick,  Popular  Singer,  WHB. 
Old  Hickory,  KSTP,   Iowa  minstrel,   plays  gui- 
tar  and   sings  old-time   favorites,    "Deckel's 
Iowans." 
Oldre,  Ferd,  Banjoist,   WCCO. 
Olds,    Dorothy,    Pianist,    KVOO. 
Olds,   K.   L.,   Technical   Director,   KTHS. 
Old  Town  Duo,  Dinner  music  each  night  from 
WLS.       Rose    Vitto    Sherman,    violinist,    and 
Marie     Ludwig,     harpist.      Play     from     Old 
Town  Coffee  Room,   Hotel  Sherman. 
O'Leary,    Joseph,    Leader    of    O'Leary's    Irish 

Minstrels,   WEEI. 
Oliver,    Altheda,    Mezza-Soprano,    KNX. 
Oliver,  Julian,  Tenor,   NBC.  New  York. 
Oliver,  Simeon,  Eskimo  Pianist,  KMOX. 
Olivottl,     Eva,     Light     Opera     Prima     Donna, 

KMTR. 
Olsen,  Al,  and  his  Whispering  Guitar,  WBAP. 
Olsen,  Hazel,   student  at   the  Yankton    College 
Conservatory   for  the  past  three  years.     Ac- 
companist   for    Herbert    Lemke,    singer    of 
German    songs   from    Radio    Station    WNAX 
at    Yankton,     South     Dakota,     also     Happy 
Jack,   Nancy  and   Glenn.   John  Sloan,    Eddie 
Dean    and    other    artists    from    this    station. 
Miss   Olsen   also   sings   with   the   girls'    har- 
mony team  Esther  and  Hazel. 
<>lson.   Robert,   Tenor,    Victor   recording   artist, 
has   won   a  unique   place   for   himself   in   the 
hearts    of    Radio    fans    with     his     beautiful 
voice.    His  entire  career  has  been  on  KFRC. 
Olson,  Mrs.  Clara,  Soprano,  WCCO. 
Olson,    Clarence,    Orchestra    Leader,    Violinist, 

WCCO. 
Olson,  Mrs.  H.  O.,  Cellist,  WLAC. 
O'Malley,     Happy     Jack,     Old     time     fiddler. 
WNAX.     Started  Radio  work   after  winning 
1  3  old  time  fiddling  contests.     With  WNAX 
since    19  2  7.       Manager    Happy    Jack's    Old 
and   New  Time  orchestra. 
O'More,  Colin.  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 


O'Neil,  Helen  Margaret,  Program  Director  for 
KFRC.  This  unusually  active,  ambitious 
and  talented  young  lady  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  progress  KFRC  has  made  in 
the  good  graces  of  Pacific  Coast  Radio  fans. 
She  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  re- 
ceived much  of  her  schooling  in  a  convent. 
She  has  had  eight  years'  experience  in 
musical  comedies.  Likes  her  work  best  of 
anything  and  has  a  decided  dislike  for 
"teas."  Her  favorite  composers  are  Debussy 
and  Chopin. 

O'Neil,    Lucille,    Soprano,    WJAZ. 

Opie,  Everett  George,  Announcer,  Continuity 
writer,  dramatic  director 
WJJD,  has  celebrated  his 
seventh  year  in  Radio  work. 
He  began  with  KYW,  then 
worked  with  WMAQ,  WQJ, 
WIBO  in  Chicago  and  then 
went  to  WJZ,  then  to  KSTP. 
Mr.  Opie  has  announced 
everything  from  market  re- 
ports to  grand  opera.  He  is 
one  of  the  originators  of  con- 
tinuity programs  and.  with  his  keen  sense  of 
musical  appreciations,  has  brought  the  right 
relation  between  the  spoken  and  musical 
portion  of  Radio  production  in  WJJD  pro- 
grams. 

Optimistic   Do-Nuts,    KNX. 

O'Reilly,  Ed„  KSTP,  Harmonica  player,  former 
river  boat  captain  on  Mississippi. 

Oriental  Male  Quartet,  WLS. 

Orlofski,    Clare,    Contralto,    WFLA. 

O'Rourke,  Leo,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Orowitz,  Eli  31.,  Weekly  Movie  Broadcasts, 
WPG. 

Orr,   Mrs.  Jones,  Violinist,   WLAC. 

Osborn,  George,  KSTP,  Assistant  conductor 
and  cellist,  ational  Battery  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Leader  Casino  orchestra,  recently 
returned  from  New  York,  where  they  played 
with  Ben   Bernie,   WEAF  and  WJZ. 

O'Shea,   Sylvia,   KSTP,  Quartet   pianist. 

Osina,  Sophia,  Pianist,   KVOO. 

Oswitz,   Bertha,   Lyric   Soprano,    KWK. 

Otey.  Florence  Walden,  Member  of  Trio, 
WBAL. 

Otto,  Walter,  Baritone,  WFLA. 

Owen    Brothers,    Freddie    and    Harold,    Duets, 

Owen,  Delos,  Theatrical  man  of  long  experi- 
ence with  many  musical  shows  and  a  host 
of  popular  tunes  to  his  credit.  In  charge 
of  WGN's  popular  programs.  Came  in 
WGN  January  1,  192  8.  This  is  his  first 
Radio    work. 

Owen,  Robert,   Chief  Engineer,    KOA. 

PACE,  Dorothy  Jean,  KSTP,  Member  cast, 
Krank's  Varieties  and  KSTP  Players. 
Page,  Billy,  NBC  juvenile  star  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  10-year-old  prodigy  has  been 
starred  in  "Memory  Lane,"  a  comedy-logue 
of  mid-western  life  and  is  heard  every 
Thursday  night.  He  also  is  on  other  pro- 
grams  requiring   a   juvenile   lead. 

Pagliara,  Nicholas,  Music  Didector,  WHEC. 

Paige,    Ellsworth,    Basso,    WGY. 

raise,  Raymond,  Conductor,  KHJ,  KFRC. 
Had  charge  for  two  years  of  musical  activi- 
ties at  Paramount  theatre,  Los  Angeles. 
Born  in  Wisconsin,  active  in  musical  work 
all  his  life.  Graduate  of  American  Con- 
servatory,  Chicago. 

Palacios,  Senor,  Director  of  Spanish  Orchestra, 
KEX. 

Palmer,  Fred,  Studio  Director,  WAIU. 

Palmer,  Harold,  Announcer,   WOW. 

Palmer,    Lester,   Announcer,    WOW. 

Palmer,  W.  G.,  "Bill."  WCOA. 

Pardue,   Mrs.   E.  L.,   Soprano.   WLAC. 

Parnassus  Trio,  Strings,  NBC,  New  York. 

Parsons,  Chaunoey,  Tenor,   NBC,  Chicago. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Pollard,  Accompanist,  WLAC. 

Pascooelle,  Robert,  Piano,  NBC,  New  York. 

Patrick,   Frances,   Pianist,   WSM. 

Patrick,  Thomas,  President  and  Manager, 
KWK,    St.    Louis. 

Patt,  James,  Secretary,  WDAF. 

Patt,  John  F.,  Program   Director  WJR. 

Paullst   Choristers,   WLWL. 

Pavey,  Richard,  WLW  announcer,  also  Is  a 
baritone  of  such  excellence  that  he  also 
sings  on  WLW  programs,  particularly  with 
the  Antelus  Trio  and  also  with  Henry  Fill- 
more's concert  band.  Pavey  started  out  to 
be  an  opera  singer,  but  found  his  eyes  too 
had  to  enable  him  to  appear  on  the  stage 
without  glasses.  The  microphone  conceals 
the  glasses  and  the  Radio  audience  is  per- 
mitted   to   enjoy   the  voice. 

Payne.   George,   Tenor.    WHAM. 

Pearson,  John  A.,   Announcer.   KEX. 

Pearson,  Ted.  Announcer,  NBC,  Chicago. 
Peary,   Harold,   NBC   tenor  at  San   Francisco. 
Pease.     Charlie,     Debonair     and     Red     Headed 

Operator  at  WMAQ. 
Peck.   Curtis.   Chief   Announcer,    KFO. 
Pecorara,  Joseph,  Piano,  NBC,  New  York, 
Pedigo,   Speck,   Program    Director,    KFJF. 
Podrozn.  Alfonso  and  Sophia  P.,  Spanish  Bass, 

Soprano.    WON, 
Peery,  Harold  <;.,  Technical   Director.   K 


Peet  Trio,  John  Holder,  Violinist;  William 
Warner,  Guitarist;  Mrs.  Helen  Shea,  Pian- 
ist,   KOIL. 

Pellettieri,  Vito,  and   His  Orchestra,   WSM. 

Pencke,  William,  Baritone,   WFLA. 

Pennington,  "Pen,"  Book  Reviews,  WFLA. 

Pepper  Maids,  NBC  feminine  harmony  trio 
heard  in  blues  songs,  at  San  Francisco 
studios. 

Perfetto,  John  J.,  Trombone,  Baritone,  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Perkins,    Rev.  J.   R.,    Station   Chaplain,    KOIL. 

Perkins,    Mrs.,    KMA   Poultry    Lady. 

Perkins,  Omar,  Director  Playmate,  Popular 
Orchestra,   WHB. 

Pernin,  Father  Claude  J.,  S.  J.,  "Twenty 
Minutes   of  Good    Reading,"    KYW. 

Perry,  Bess,  Contralto,  WHAM. 

Perry,  Henry  L.,  Director  Vocal  Ensemble, 
KPO.  Former  newspaper  man.  Developed 
rich  bass  voice  in  Berlin.  Choirmaster  for 
3  years  at  St.  Pauls.  Oakland.  Active  in 
other  work. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Robert,  Pianist,   WFLA. 

Perrv,   Jr.,   William,   Tenor,    WSM. 

Perry,  William  S.,  Tenor,   WLAC. 

Peterson,  Alma,  Soprano,  NBC,  New  York. 

Peterson,  Curt,  Supervisor  of  Announcers. 
NBC,  New  York,  was  born  in 
Albert  Lea,  Minnesota.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  189  8.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1920,  after  serving  in  the 
World  War  as  a  Lieutenant 
of  Infantry.  Before  entering 
the  field  of  Radio  Mr.  Peter- 
son, a  baritone,  was  a  singer 
and  a  teacher  of  voice  at  Miss 
Mason's  Castle  School  for  Girls.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children,  Stephanie  F'rench 
Peterson,  six  years  old,  and  Janeth  French 
Peterson,  three  years  old.  Mr.  Peterson  is 
six  feet  in  height,  weighs  160  pounds,  and 
has  light  hair  and  fair  complexion.  His 
hobby  is  golf. 

Peterson,  Lewis  W.,  KSTP,  Concert  tenor. 
Organizer  Brahms  quartet,  Chicago,  which 
received  favorable  commendation  from  Dr. 
Frederick  Stock,  conductor  Chicago  Sym- 
phony  orchestra,  and  other  critics.  Ex- 
periences abroad  cover  field  of  concert- 
oratorio  and  church  selections  of  the  best 
song  in    literature. 

Peterson,  Walter,  "Kentucky  Wonderbean." 
Harmonica,    Guitar,    WLS. 

Petway,  Mrs.  Jake,  Pianist  and  Member  of 
the  Crystal  Quartet.  WLAC. 

Peyer,  Joe,  Orchestra  Leader,   WCCO. 

Pfahler,  Fred,  Announcer,  WTAR. 

Pfau,  Franz,  the  Pianist  whose  solo  choruses 
and  special  arrangements  add  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  concert  orchestra.  Pfau 
is  also  heard  in  solo  recitals  of  his  own 
from  time  to  time  over  WMAQ. 

Pheatt,  Dick,  Junior  Announcer.  WSPD. 

Pheatt,  Merrill,  Manager.  Commercial  Depart- 
ment,   Senior    Announcer.    WSPD. 

Fhelan,  Charles  W.,  Director  Cooperative 
Broadcasts.   WNAC. 

Phelps,    G.   Allison,    Announcer,    KMTR. 

Phi  Delta  Chi  Music  Masters,  KSTP.  College 
entertainers. 

Philips,  Phil.  Director  of  Springtime  Seren- 
ades. WFLA. 

Phillips,  H.  O.,  leader  of  Bessemer  Hawaiian 
Orchestra,  WAPI. 

Phillips,  Pete,  Tenor.  KTHS. 

Phillips,  Ronald.  Clarinetist.  KOMO. 

Phillipson,  Christine,  Violinist,,  NBC.  New 
York. 

Phipps.  Jack,  Actor,  NBC  San  Francisco 
studios. 

Piano  Twins,  Place,  Letter  and  Pascocello. 
Robert,  NBC.  New  York. 

Fickard    Family,    Southern    Folk    Songs.     > 
Chicago. 

Pie  Plant  Pete.  WIS;  plays  a  harmonica  - 
guitar  combination,  known  on  the  air  a« 
the  "Two-Cylinder  Cob-Crusher" ;  sings 
old-time  songs,  too.  Claude  Moye  is  his 
name. 

Pierce.  Bob,   Specialties.    NBC,    New   York. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  C.  B..  Classic  Pianist,  KFEQ. 

Pierce,  Jennings,  Chiof  Announcer  at  the  NBC 
Ban  Francisco  studios.  "JP"  was  the  first 
Westerner  (and  he's  a  native  son  of  Cali- 
fornia) to  talk  during  ■  transcontinental 
broadcast  From  the  Paottla  t>>  the  Atlantic 
Coast  ".ii'"  announced  the  Hoover  cere- 
monies when  the  chief  executive  accepted 
nomination    of    the    Republican    Party    ami 

has  handled  all  other  important  coast-to- 
eonst  hook-ups  from  the  West.  Including 
the  broadcast  ,>f  the  arrival  at  Los  Angeles 
of  the   Oral   Zeppelin. 

I'ieree.   Kiiohol.   Soprano,   WFT.A. 

Piggot,  Eileen,  Soprano.  National  Broadcast- 
IllK    Company.    Pacific    Coast    Network. 

Pine.   Joseph,   Clarinetist,    Saxophonist.    KOMO. 

Plnke,   William,    Operatic  Tenor.    WFLA. 

Pinney.   Kathertne,   Accompanist,   KOMO. 


H 


Pratt,  Russell. 


Pironi,  Ruth,  Soprano,  KOIN. 

Pitcher,  J.  Leslie,  Tenor,   KJR. 

Pitman,  Linwood  T.,  Announcer  and  Commer- 
cial Representative,   WCSH. 

Pittenger,  Theodore,  Violinist,  KVOO. 

Place,  tester,  Piano,  NBC,  New  York. 

Plank,  John,  KSTP,  Whistler  and  college  en- 
tertainer. 

Piatt,  Dick,  Pianist,  NBC,  Chicago. 

Plumb,  Myrtle,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

Points,  Freddie,  Pianist,  Flayer  of  Mouth 
Harp,   KOIL. 

Polk,  Marshall,  Tenor,   WSM. 

Pollack,  Ben  and  His  Park  Central  Orchestra, 
NBC,   Chicago. 

Pollack,  Muriel,  Pianist,  NBC,  New  York. 

Polokoff,  Eva,  Violinist,   WIBG. 

Pontius,  Ernest,  Announcer,  WREN. 

Poole,  Jim,  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange  an- 
nouncer of  markets,  WLS.  Know  his  live- 
stock and  how  to  tell  the  folks  c  ^out  the 
markets.  Is  on  several  times  each  day  and 
has  been  since  WLS  opened. 

Tool,  R.   S.,  Director,  WFAA. 

Pop  Twins,  Dorothy  Drakeley,  Soprano;  Rose 
Quigley,    Contralto;    WHAM. 

Porch,  J.  W.,  Harmonica  and  Guitar  Artist, 
WLAC. 

Porta,  Josephine,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

Portal    Players,    WCCO. 

Posselt,  Marjorie,  Leader  of  the  Friendly 
Maids,    Instrumental   Quintet,    WEEI. 

Possum  Hunters,  Dr.  Humphrey  Bate,  Di- 
rector,  WSM. 

Post,  Myra,  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Powell,  Loren,  Conductor  Loren  Powell's  Lit- 
tle  Symphony,   KMTR. 

Powell,  Tom,  WDBW,  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
Scotch  dialect  singers  and  impersonators  in 
the  amateur  ranks  of  entertainers.  He  has 
the  ability  to  put  across  to  his  Radio  lis- 
teners all  the  quaint  humor  and  homely 
philosophy  of  the  Scotch  folk-songs,  in  a 
manner  which  makes  one  wonder  if  he  is 
not  listening   to  Harry  Lauder. 

Powell,  Verne,  Saxophonist,  KFAB. 

Powers,  Alice,  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Powers,  William,  Colored  tenor  at  the  NBC 
San  Francisco  studios.  Heard  on  Southland 
programs. 

Humor,  hoakum  and  harmony 
are  pleasingly  intermingled 
when  Russell  Pratt  together 
with  Ransom  Sherman  and  Joe 
Rudolph,  clown  over  The  Daily 
News  program.  The  three 
"phee  dees,"  specialists  in 
amusements  of  any  kind  and 
pure  bunk  of  every  kind,  stage 
the  Musical  Potpourri.  In  ad- 
dition, Russell  is  the  organizer 
of  the  Topsy  Turvy  Time 
Radio  Club  for  boys  and  girls.  The  club, 
with  almost  300,000  members  to  date,  is 
broadcast  over  WMAQ. 

Prcgg,  Herbert,  Orchestra  Leader,  Violin, 
KOMO. 

Preston,  Walter,  Baritone,  NBC,  New  York. 

Preston,  Waiter  J.,  Director,  WBBM. 

Price,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Teacher  of  Piano, 
WLAC. 

Price,  Georgia,  Harpist,  NBC,  New  York. 

Price,  Priseilla,  KSTP,  Violinist. 

Priestley,  Harold  W.,  Announcer,  WWJ. 

Prince,   Lurinda,    Contralto,    WLAC. 

Pritchett,  Coe,  Farm  Talks,  KFEQ. 

Progressive  Music  School,  KSTP,  broadcasting 
variety  programs,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Provensen,  Marthin,  Assistant  Announcer, 
WENR. 

Pulitz,  Lois  Zu,  Violinist,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System. 

Pulley,  Katherine,  Ukulele,  Banjo,  Guitar,  WIL. 
Pullis,  Gordon,  Trombone,  WFLA. 

Quinn,  Inez,  Soprano,  WHAM. 

RADEK,  C.  B.,  Market  Announcer,  KFH. 
Radley,   Verne,  Orchestra,   KTHS. 
Kafferty,  William  J.,  Fan  mail  director  of 
WCAU. 

Hailite  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  John  G.  Miller,  WLAC. 

Raine,  Graee,  director  of  vocal  music  for 
WLW-WSAI.  Mrs.  Raine  was  the  musical 
director  of  WSAI  before  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Crosley  Radio  Corporation.  The 
vocal  destinies  of  both  WLW  and  WSAI 
now  are  in  her  charge.  Her  arrangements 
of  quartette  and  vocal  ensemble  literature 
have  helped  to  make  WSAI  famous  for  its 
vocal   offerings. 

Ramond,  Ray,  KTAB's  famous  "Brother  Bob," 
boasts  a  program  that  features  a  staff  of 
artists  all  under  20  years  of  age.  Of  course, 
this  is  with  the  exception  of  Barney  Lewis, 
who  hovers  around  the  age  of  26. 

Randall,  Art,  Director  of  Royal  Fontenelle  Or- 
chestra, WOW. 

Hand,  George,  NBC  actor,  Pacific  Coast  Divi- 
sion. 

Rapp,  J.  C,  Announcer,  Operator,  KMA. 

Katcliffe,  Clarence,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Raul,  Helen,  Pianist,  WIBO. 

Ray,   Bill,   Chief  Announcer,    KFWB. 


Ray,  Joan,  KTAB  staff  contralto,  has  the  rare 
distinction  of  having  been  featured  at  the 
famous  Covent  Garden  in  London,  and  has 
starred  at  the  old  San  Francisco  Tivoli. 
Miss  Ray's  Australian  successes  have  in- 
cluded her  status  as  one  of  the  leading 
recording  artists  of  that  country  and  con- 
cert engagements  here  and  abroad  have 
brought  a  wealth  of  experience  to  this 
popular  singer. 

Raybestos  Twins,  Al  Bernard  and  Billy  Beard, 
both  sons  of  the  Sunny  South,  are  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Raybestos  program,  which  is 
a  weekly  feature  on  the  NBC  network  from 
WEAF. 

Raymond,  Joseph,  Violinist,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  Dance  Band. 

Reckow,  Cliff,  KSTP,  Concert  Master  National 
Battery   Symphony  Orchestra. 

Red  Cross,  Announcer  and  Staff  Pianist, 
WWNC. 

Reddy,  Laurence,  Baritone,  WCCO. 

Redfern,  Gene,  Tenor,  KVOO.  Also  director 
of  A.  B.  C.  Safety  Club  and  guitar  and  vio- 
lin soloist. 

R«dlund,  Alice,  KSTP,   Organist. 

Redmond,   Aidan,   Chief  Announcer,   WBZ. 

Red  Peppers,  Frank  Silsby,  Director,  KVOO. 

Reed,    Crawford,    Violinist,    WAFI. 

Reed,   Norman,  Chief  Announcer,   WPG. 

Reedy,  Dorothy  Heywood,  Pianist,  KVOO. 

Reep,   Philip,   Tenor,   WHAM. 

Reeves,  Wenona,  Contralto,   KWK. 

Rehberg,   Lillian,   Violin-Cellist,   KYW. 

Rehberg  Sisters,  Irma  and  Esther,  soprano  and 
contralto,  WLS,  Chicago  products.  Favor- 
ites with  WLS  listeners  on  day  programs. 
Sing  old  ballads  in  solo  or  duet. 

Reichenbaeh,  Paul,  KSTP,  12-year-old  violin- 
ist,  "Children's  Hour." 

Reid,  Lewis,  Announcer  of  WOR.  He  came  to 
the  broadcasting  world  from  the 
silent  drama  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsomest  man  in  Radio. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
gets  a  heavy  mail  from  his  in- 
visible audience  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
favorite  on  the  screen  Lewis 
Reid  remains  a  very  modest 
man.  That  is  probably  the 
reason  he  is  so  popular.  His  most  excit- 
ing adventure  was  getting  lost  in  Central 
Park,  and  he  was  driving  the  car,  too. 
After  driving  through  the  park  he  came  out 
where  he  went  in  and  had  to  drive  around  it. 

Reid,  Marguerite,  Pianist,   KMOX. 

Reineke,  Earl  C,  Manager,  Chief  Announcer 
of  WDAY.  In  Radio  since  1907,  when  he 
built  first  wireless  outfit  in  Northwest. 
Founded  WDAY  in  January,  1922,  first 
station  in  Northwest. 

Reinmuth  Trio,  Vocalists,  WCCO. 

Reinsch,  Leonard,  Announcer,  WLS.  "Slow 
and  Smiling."  Been  writing  and  playing 
sports.  On  the  football  mike  and  on  the 
sidelines  of  track  meet  broadcasts  in  the 
spring. 

rfeisinger,  Hazel  and  Eileen,  Harmony  Team, 
KVOO. 

Renard,  Jacques,  Director  of  Cocoanut  Grove 
Orchestra,   WEEI. 

Rendina,  S.  F.,  Pianist,  Director  of  K.  C. 
Artist  Trio,  Director  of  Concert  Orchestra, 
WHB. 

Renier,   Tiny,   Soloist,   WDAF. 

Rennick,  Henry  L.,  Advertising  Manager, 
KVOO.  Educated  University  of  Illinois. 
18  years'  newspaper  experience,  including 
eight  years  in  foreign  service  of  Associated 
Press.  Immediately  preceding  connection 
with  KVOO  was  managing  editor  of  Tulsa 
World.  Also  widely  known  as  a  writer  of 
short  mystery  stories.  Directs  publicity  for 
KVOO  and  handles  continuity. 

Reseburg,  Walter,  Baritone,  KOMO. 

Reser,  Harry,  Director  Clicquot  Club  Eskimos, 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Ress,  George  P.,  Musical  Director,  Announcer. 
WRC. 

Resta,  Francis,  Director  of  the  17  th  U.  S. 
Infantry    Band,    WOW. 

Retting,  Buryl,  Pianist,  NBC,  Chicago. 

Rettner,  Kathleen,  KSTP,  9 -year-old  Scotch) 
singer,    "Children's  Hour." 

Revellers,  Popular  Songs,  NBC  New  York. 

Revere,  Everett,  Basso,  WSUN  Quintet,  WSUN. 

Reymer's  R.  V.  B.  Trio,  Jack  Thompson, 
Comedian;  Ed  Ricks,  Bass;  Edgar  Sprague, 
Tenor;   KDKA. 

Reynolds,  Al,  Comedian,  Dialect  Stories. 
KTHS. 

Reynolds,   F.   W.,   Announcer,    WHAM. 

Rhies,   Frank,  Pianist,   KVOO. 

Rhodes,  Dusty,   Tenor,   NBC,   Chicago. 

Rhys-Herbert  Male  Quartet,  WCCO. 

Rhythm  Kings,  Charles  Fitz-Gerald,  Director. 
WJR. 

Rice,    Effie,    Pianist,    WADC. 

Rice,  George,  KSTP,  Clarinet  and  Saxaphone, 
National   Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Rice,  Gladys,  Character  Singer,  Roxy's  Gang, 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Rice,  Glen,  Assistant  Manager,   KNX. 

Rice,  Grantland,  NBC,  New  York. 

Rice,  Lew,  Operator  at  WMAQ,  who  pinch 
hits  as  Sports  Announcer  when  Hal  Totten 
runs  out  of  words  at  the  big  league  base- 
ball games  and  in  the  fall  at  the  football 
affairs. 


Richardson,  Betty  Joe,  "Sweetheart  of 
WBBZ."  Only  four  years  old  and  has  been 
broadcasting  for  one  year. 

Richardson,  Harry  K.,  Announcer,  KVOO.  Has 
been  connected  with  radio  and  newspaper 
work  for  eight  years.  Formerly  Radio 
Editor  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  Schooled  in 
Vanderbilt  and  Oklahoma  Universities.  Also 
assistant  director  of  continuity  and  pub- 
licity for  KVOO. 

Richardson,   Mrs.   Henry   E.,   Contralto,    WSM. 

Richie,  George  T.,  Announcer,  Station  Ac- 
companist,  KOA. 

Richison  and  Sons,  Old  Time  Fiddlin'  Music, 
KVOO. 

Richley,  Tom,  Staff  Xylophonist  of  WLW- 
WSAI  He  plays  xylophone  solos,  is  drum- 
mer on  the  concert  programs,  and  takes 
care  of  the  popular  programs  for  Mr.  Stoess. 
Mr.  Richley  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State. 
where  he  started  playing  the  xylophone 
with  the  Glee  Club.  After  college,  he  or- 
ganized his  own  dance  band.  However, 
annoyed  by  the  unprofessional  attitude  of 
his  men,  he  fired  them  all  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  season  of  intensive  musical  train- 
ing. Since  then,  wherever  he  has  traveled 
with  orchestra,  he  has  "stopped  the  show." 

Richter,  Dr.  Francis,  KSTP.  Blind  organist. 
Played  organ  since  boyhood.  Pupil  of 
music  masters  of  Europe.  Received  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  in  Vienna.  Organ  vespers. 

Richter,  Michael,  Flutist  of  Ensemble,  WBAL. 

liiddell,  Jimmie,  Director  of  Ensembles, 
KOMO. 

Hideout,   E.  B.,  Meteorologist,   WEEI. 

Ridley  and  Adkins,  Guitars,   KVOO. 

Ridley,  Bob,   Steel   Guitarist,   KVOO. 

Riemer,  LeRoy,  Assistant  Manager  and  An- 
nouncer,  KFEQ. 

Riesinger,  Hazel,  "The  Sooner  Girl,"  Staff 
Singer,   Assistant   Director,   KFJF. 

Riley,  3.  V.,  KSTP,   Assistant  librarian. 

Riley,  Julian  C,  Announcer,  KOA.  Taught 
romance  languages  in  high  school  after 
graduating  from  University  of  Denver.  Plays 
violin  in  KOA  Concert  orchestra  and  Elitch 
Gardens  Symphony  orchestra.  Married,  has 
two  year  old  daughter. 

Rines,  Joe,  and  his  Elks  Hotel  Orchestra, 
WEEI. 

Rippon,  Willard,   Junior  Announcer,   WSPD. 

Riseman,  Jules,  Concert  Master,  WNAC. 

Rishworth,  Thomas,  KSTP,  One  of  America's 
youngest  announcers.  Senior  in  dramatics, 
University  of  Minnesota,  earning  college  ex- 
penses as  announcer.  Director  "Early 
Risers  Club." 

Risinger,  J.   L.,  Announcer,   KFDM. 

Ritchie,  Albany,  Violinist,  KFOA. 

Rivers,  V.  C,  Publicity,   KJR. 

Rives,  Winona,   Contralto,   KWK. 

Rix,  lone  Pastori,   Soprano,  KPO. 

Rizzo,  Vincent,  director  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  dance  orchestras  in  Philadelphia 
and  exclusive  WCAU  artist. 

Roberts,   Albert,   Baritone,   WSM. 

Roberts,  "Bill,"  Fiddler,   WLAC. 

Roberts,  Helen  Buster,   Organist,   WBAP. 

Roberts,  M.  E.,  Manager,  KTAB. 

Roberts,  Rae  Potter,  Contralto,  WHAM. 

Robertson,  Lonnie's  Greenback  Old  Time  Fid- 
dlers, KFEQ. 

Robinson,  Bob,  Is  an  old  vaudeville  trooper 
though  young  in  years,  being  just  past  30. 
He  served  overseas  during  the  World  War, 
in  the  36th  division  of  the  129th  field  ar- 
tillery, and  after  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
his  gift  for  entertaining  brought  him  an 
engagement  to  entertain  for  wounded  sol- 
diers in  the  hospitals  overseas.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  on  the 
Keith-Orpheum  circuit  for  eight  seasons. 
He  was  in  the  theatrical  work  playing 
grand  opera,  such  as  Robin  Hood,  Choco- 
late Soldier,  Naughty  Marietta,  and  Bo- 
hemian Girl,  afterwards  spending  two  sea- 
sons in  musical  comedy,  in  Chicago  and 
New  York;  fifteen  weeks  with  the  Swarth- 
more  Chautauqua.  Bob  has  a  lovely  bari- 
tone voice,  is  a  talented  tap-dancer,  enter- 
tainer, and  an  outstanding  personality, 
which  designates  him  as  a  "good  mixer." 
He  makes  all  visitors  feel  at  home  in 
WIBW's  studio. 

Robinson,  C.  C,  Old-Time  Fiddler,  WOC. 

Robinson,  Irving  B.,  Technical  Director, 
WNAC. 

Robinson,   Jesse,   Announcer,    Director,   WEHS. 

Robinson,  Lloyd,  Bass,  KFAB. 

Rocco   Grella's   Saxophone  Octet,  WFLA. 

Rochester  String  Quartet,  Allison  MacKown. 
Cellist;  Carl  Van  Hosen,  1st  Violinist; 
Abram  Boone,  2nd  Violinist;  Arthur  Still- 
man,  Violinist;  WHAM. 

Rock,   Vincent,   Soloist,  WDAF. 

Rodda,  John,   Tenor,   WDBO. 

Rodgers,  Mrs.  R.  L„  Coloratura  Soprano, 
WFLA. 

Roe,  Thelma,  Violinist,  KVOO. 

Roelofsma,  E.,  Clarinetist,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System   Symphony  Orchestra. 

Roentgen,  Engelbert,  Cellist,  WCCO. 

Roesch,  Anna,  Pianist,  WLAC. 

Roesler,  George,  Announcer,  Commercial  Man- 
ager, KOIL. 

Roger  Williams'  Club  Quartet,  KVOO. 

Rogers,  Betty,  KSTP.  Continuity  Writer,  Chil- 
dren's Hour,  member  KSTP  Players  and 
Northwest  Limited  Program. 

Rogers,  Ellen,  Jazz  Pianist,  Blues  Singer, 
KGW. 

Rogers,   Naylor,   Manager,    KNX. 
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Hartt, 
Dudley 
Pianist; 
Pacific 


Rogers,  Ralph,  Universal  Radio  Features,  Di- 
rector of  "Mr.  and  Mrs.   Skits,"  WEEI. 

Roller,  Larry,  Publicity  Director,  WHK. 

Rolling,  Bobbie,  Known  to  listeners  of  the 
south  as  the  "Million  Dollar  Personality 
Girl  of  Radioland,"  whose  Radio  career  be- 
gan four  years  ago  when  she  began  singing 
over  KFUL  at  Galveston,  Texas.  She  has 
been  featured  over  many  stations  through- 
out the  south,  including  WDSU,  WSMB, 
KPRC  and  has  been  on  the  staff  of  KMOX 
for  the  past  several  months,  where  she  is 
fast  gaining  popularity.  Miss  Rolling  is  a 
native  of  New  Orleans  and  has  done  con- 
siderable night  club  work  in  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans  prior  to  joining  the  KMOX 
staff.  She  is  heard  at  different  intervals 
daily. 

Romano,  Pasquale  E.,  KSTP,  Baritone  Soloist. 

Romayne,  Kay,  Blues  Singer  de  luxe  at  KYW. 
It's  hard  to  dub  Kay  a  singer  merely  be- 
cause she  also  accompanies  her  songs  with 
plenty      of      piano.       Like      famous      "Hard 

Boiled     Mame"     of     popular     song     fame 

"when  she  robs  a  bank,  the  bank  stays 
robbed,"  so  it  is  with  Romayne;  "when  she 
sings  a  song,  the  song  stays  sung."  "Ac- 
quitted," says  the  Radio-audience-jury. 

Ronayne,  Mary  C,  Assistant  Program  Di- 
rector,  WEEI. 

Honning,  Russell,  Saxophonist,  KSTP. 

Rose,  Fred,  Staff  KYW  songwriter,  pianist, 
recording  and  Radio  tenor  of  long  standing. 
Fred  is  responsible  for  "Red  Hot  Mamma," 
"Honest  and  Truly,"  "Don't  Bring  Me 
Posies,"  "Deep  Henderson"  and  many  other 
hits,  new  and  old.  that  he  sings  either 
alone,  or  as  a  partner  in  the  famous  team 
"The  Tun*  Peddlers."  When  Fred  isn't 
singing  over  the  radio,  he's  home  eating 
steaks  that  are  two  inches  thick.  Yes'm, 
he's  married. 

Rose,  Hazel  Coate,  Pianist,  WSM. 

Rose,  Hortense,  Soprano,  Pianist,  WSAI 
Maids  of  Melody. 

Rosell,  Johnny,  Director  KDYL  dance  and  con- 
cert orchestra. 

Rosenthal,  Francis,  KSTP,  Bass  soloist. 

Rosenwald,   Margaret,   KSTP,    Soprano   soloist. 

Itosine,  Beulah,  Conductor  of  WBBM  Concert 
Ensemble,    WBBM. 

Ross,  Lanny,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Ross,   Mrs.   R„   Coloratura   Soprano,    WFLA 

Rothermel,    Charles,    Ban  joist,    WGES. 

Rounders,    Myron     Neisley,     3rd    Tenor;     Dick 
Baritone;     Armond     Girard,     Bass; 
Chambers,    1st   Tenor;    Bill    Cowles, 
Ben      McLaughlin,      2nd      Tenor; 
Coast     Network,     National     Broad- 
casting  Company. 

Rouse,  Gene,  Chief  Announcer,  KYW-KFKX. 
Born  Boulder,  Colorado.  Edu- 
cated in  Denver.  Colorado, 
grade  and  high  school.  One 
of  first  seven  on  the  air. 
Engaged  in  amateur  and 
professional  boxing  while  in 
school.  Took  up  scene  paint- 
ing 1913,  later  became  actor 
in  stock  and  road  produc- 
tions in  Denver.  Kansas  City, 
Des  Moines  and  Omaha. 
Toured  south  and  middle 
west  as  member  of  road  shows.  Deserted 
stage  for  newspaper  work  in  1918,  Kansas 
City  Star,  reporter.  The  Associated  Press, 
editor,  Denver,  1919,  Dramatic  Editor 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  1920.  Publicity  and 
Advertising  Manager  Fox  Theaters.  Den- 
ver, 1921.  To  Omaha  Daily  News  to  cover 
First  International  Aero  Congress,  1922.  At 
close  of  air  meet,  became  director  Omaha's 
pioneer  Radio  station,  WNAL.  Moved  to 
WOAW  when  station  opened  19  2  3.  Left 
WOAW  February,  192(i,  and  joined  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  staff;  desig- 
nated director-announcer  WJJD.  operated 
by  the  Herald  and  Examiner,  1927.  Made 
Chief  Announcer  of  KYW-KFKX  when 
Herald  and  Examiner  took  direction  of  the 
Btations  September  15,  1928,  specializing 
in  sports  and  feature  broadcasts.  Gene 
has  broadcast  all  important  boxing  bouts 
staged  in  Chicr.go  the  past  three  years,  earn- 
ing the  soubriquet  of  "World's  Champion 
Fight  Announcer."  He  is  also  heard  in  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  presentation  of  the 
Kentucky  and  American  Classic  and  Derby 
horse  races,  all  Big  Ten  and  intersertional 
football  games  in  Chicago,  besides  all  other 
sport  broadcasts.  He  is  equally  at  home 
with  the  programs  of  classic  or  jazz.  Also 
writer  of  playlets  and  short  stories  which 
sold.  Married?  An'  how!  Hobby:  Broad- 
casting. 

Rowe,  Thomas  I..,  Chief  studio  engineer.  WIS 
An  ocean-going  "sparks"  before  broadcast- 
ing nabbed  him.  Been  with  the  station 
five  years.  Keeps  the  eight  WLS  studios 
going   in   tip-top   shape. 

Rowell,  Glenn,  of  Ford  and  Glenn. 

Royle,  Capt.  "Bill,"  World  War  flyer,  enter- 
tainer and  master  of  ceremonies  at  NBC, 
San   Francisco. 

Rubes  of  the  Robldoux,  Old  Time  Music.  Ber- 
nard  Marnell   and   Clyde  Mackay.   KFEQ. 

Ruby,  Bernard,    Member  of   Ruby   Trio.    KM  A. 

Ruby,  Floyd,  Member  of  Ruby  Trio.   KMA. 

Ruby  Trio,  KMA. 

Rueker,  Stanley,  One  of  the  Cornhusker  Trio, 
KMA. 


Rudolph,  Joe,  WMAQ  fans  know  Joe  for  many 
reasons.  He  plays  the  piano  and  sings  pop- 
ular numbers.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Three  Doctors  •who  stage  the  Musical  Pot- 
pourri. He  announces,  and  now  his  own 
dance  orchestra  is  bringing  the  Chicago 
Daily   News    fans    dinner    time    syncopation. 

Rudolph,  Walter  J.,  KTAB's  program  direc- 
tor, is  the  possessor,  of  three 
diamond  medals  awarded 
him  by  the  Chicago  Musical 
College.  Mr.  Rudolph  bears 
the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  person  to  ever  receive 
this  medal,  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  college, 
for  three  consecutive  years. 
Mr.  Rudolph  was  born  in 
Chicago  and  started  his 
music  studies  at  the  age  of 
eight.  His  teachers  were  such  masters  as 
the  following:  Oscar  Schmoll,  Hans  Von 
Schiller,  Rudolph  Reuter,  Bernard  Ziehn, 
Feliz  Borowski,  Adolph  Brune  and  other 
masters.  Walter  Rudolph  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Chicago  College  of  Music, 
where  he  received  the  degrees  of  Master, 
Artist  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  He  has  ap- 
peared with  such  artists  as  Schumann 
Heink,  Sebald,  Mischa  Elman  and  others 
of  equal  note  in  public  concerts.  Having 
won  international  recognition  through  his 
concert  appearances,  Walter  Rudolph  was 
the  first  one  to  introduce  the  American  type 
of  orchestral  music  in  Australia.  A  half 
hour  piano  recital  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph on  Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings 
between   7:30   and   8  over  station  KTAB. 

Ruff,  Olga,   Soprano,   KOIN. 

Ruffner,  Edmund,  Announcer,  National  Broad- 
casting  Company. 

Ruhoff,  Fred,  KSTP,  Viola,  National  Battery 
Symphony   Orchestra. 

Ruhoff,  Herman,  KSTP,  Violin  and  Banjo,  Na- 
tional Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Rupple,   Vera,   Soprano,   WMAK. 

Rush,  Ford,  of  Ford  and  Glenn. 

Russ,  Matilda  Bigelow,  Soprano  WGY. 

Russell,  Elain,  Blues  Singer,  KWK. 

Russell,   Jack,   WMBB-WOK. 

Russian  Native  Orchestra  and  Art  Troupe, 
WCCO. 

Russo's  String  Quintet,  WDAF. 

Ruth,  Estelle,  Pianist.  WADC. 

Ruysdael,   Basil,   Announcer,   WOR. 

Ruziak,  Ann,  Lyric   Soprano,   WFLA 

Ryan,  AI,  KTAB's  daytime  announcer,  is  the 
possessor  of  a  rich  baritone  voice,  and  his 
fan  mail  is  one  of  the  heaviest  on  the  sta- 
tion, although  he  only  makes  one  appear- 
ance a  week  in  the  role  of  singer. 

Ryan,  Frank,   Sports  Announcer,   WEEI. 

Ryan,  Kathleen,  Contralto,  at  WGN  since 
early  in  192  5.  A  fixture  in  the  WGN 
Mixed  Quartet,  WGN. 

Ryan,  Quin,  Director  of  Feature  Broadcasts, 
Feature  Announcer.  "Been  at  it"  in  Radio 
since  1923.  One  of  orignal  directors  of 
WLS  and  heard  before  that 
in  special  broadcasts  over 
WMAQ.  Came  to  WGN  in 
middle  of  1924.  Known  to 
thousands  as  one  of  the  most 
vividly  graphic  and  enter- 
taining of  the  country's  sports 
announcers.  Has  broadcast 
everything  from  a  senatorial 
debate  and  an  evolution  trial 
to  a  high  school  football 
game.  His  stories  of  Army 
vs.  Navy  (1926).  the  Dayton  Evolution 
Trial,  Chicago  vs.  Illinois  (Red  Grange), 
1925,  are  regarded  as  classics  in  Radio 
reporting,    WGN. 

Ryan,  Russell,  Assistant  Announcer,  WDAF. 

Ryberg,  Else,  KSTP.  Secretary  to  general  man- 
ager. 

S.VCHSE,    Alice    Warren,    Program    Director. 
WPO. 
Safford,  Harold  A.,  Assistant  Director  and 
Announcer  of  WLS.      Into  Radio  a  year  ago 
from  the  newspaper  field  where  he  was   for 
the  last  eight  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Sioux   Falls,   S.   D..    Daily   Argus-Leader.      A 
violinist  for  many  years  and  did  much  pro- 
fessional   playing    In    theatrical    and    concert 
orchestras.       Graduate    South    Dakota    State 
College,    Brookings,   S.    r>.      In    C.    s.    V 
during   World    War.       Master    of    ceremo 
nt   National    Barn   Panee   .it    WLS  and    "Cap- 
tain''   of   the    wi.s    Showboat     Kin. is   time 
in   addition    to    program   duties   to   keep   his 
hand    In    the    newspaper    game    by    directing 
publicity    work    for    the    station. 
Sagamore    Hotel    Orchestra.    Hughte    Barrett, 

Leader;    Moit    Ada. ns.    Johnnie    Wade,    Kre.l- 

die  Men-.-.er.  Saxophones;  Charlea  Jacobs, 
1st  Trumpet;  Fred  Wagner,  2nd  Trumpet; 
Norman  Booth.  Trombone;  Frank  smith, 
njo:  Fred  Kay,  Bass:  "Prep"  Ward,  Per- 
cussion; Frank  Skultety,  Piano:  Bob  Hem- 
ming,  Piano;   WHAM. 

Susrer.    Elizabeth    Oavis.    Pianist,    WT.AC. 

siiinsbnry.  Rev.  Dr..  Democrat  of  the  Dinner 
Table.    KSTP. 

Salathtel,  Leon,  Basso,  NBC,  New  York. 
Salerno,   Lawrence,   Italian   Baritone,   WGN. 
Salesman,    Marguerite,    Lyric    Soprano,    wsrv 

Quintet 


Samanisky,  Cello  Soloist.  Russian  Arte  Troupe 
of  Danvers,  Musicians  and  Vocalists,   KSTP. 

Sam   and  Petunia,   KFOA. 

Samelle,  Andy,  Saxophonist  of  the  Ipana 
Troubadours,  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. 

Sampson,  H.  P.,  Announcer,   WABC. 

Samson,  Dewey  J.,  Tenor,  WCCO. 

Sample,   Ruth,   Program   Manager,   WIBW. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  De  Page,  Pianist.  WLAC. 

Sanders,  Rubye  Taylor,   Violinist.    WLAC. 

Sandman  Song-Bird,  WBAL. 

Sandrock,   Helen,  Violinist,   KWK. 

Sands,  Jane  Sargeant,  KTAB. 

Sands.  Robert  A.,  KSTP,  Member  KSTP  Players. 

Sanford,  Harold,  Music  Director,  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Sarber,  John  (The  Ghost  Walker).  The  man 
"behind  the  checks."  He  is  the  cashier  of 
WIBW  and  the  most  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed visitor  at  WIBW.  No  one  has  ever 
seen  him  gloomy  or  grouchy,  and  his  cheery 
smile  makes  one  know  at  once  "He's  real 
folks." 

Sargent,  Jean,  Director,  Women's  Club,  WNAC. 

Sarli,   Al,    Ballad    Pianist,    KWK. 

Sartain,  Daisy,  Pianist,  WLAC. 

Satley,  Mac,  Impresario  of  Popular  Shows, 
Singer,   An   Occasional   Announcer,   WGN. 

Saumenig,  J.  Dudley,  Studio  Director  and 
Announcer  of  WSTJN.  His 
"Why  Stay  Up  North?"  com- 
ing to  you,  probably  during  a 
snowstorm,  in  the  middle  of 
February,    from    "The   Land   of 

Sunshine    and    Oranges With 

a  Temperature  of  72   Degrees," 

brought   wails  of   "protest,   last 

winter,    from    Northern    listen- 

*g»r  ers    not     fortunate     enough     to 

enjoy    the    Florida    sunshine." 

Mr.    Saumenig    is    of    the    newer    school    of 

broadcasters. 

Saunders,  Harold,  Violinist  in  Saunders' 
Bachelor    Old    Time   Trio.    KSTP. 

Sautter,  Gwendolyn  V.,  Xylophone  and  Piano. 
WAIU.  Has  appeared  on  many  vaudeville 
and  concert  stages. 

Savage,  Mrs.  Henry,  Soprano.  WLAC. 

Sawyer  Saxophone  Group,  WJR. 

Sax,  Sol,  Audition  Supervisor,  WBAL.  came  to 
Baltimore  from  his  home  in  Pennsylvania 
several  years  ago  to  continue  his  musical 
career,  being  a  widely  known  pianist.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Baltimore,  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  concert  and  Chautauqua  work.  In 
addition  to  having  charge  of  all  the  audi- 
tions at  this  station,  he  is  also  staff  pianist 
and  accompanist  and  is  frequently  heard 
on  the  air  as  a  soloist  and  in  special  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  few  pianists  on  the  air 
who  has  a  real  flair  for  showmanship,  a 
number  of  his  programs  having  attracted 
special  attention  for  their  unusualness;  for 
instance,  he  recently  played  a  "continued 
musical  story"  and  in  another  program  he 
presented  a  musical  dramatization  of  a 
Chinese  love  story.  Mr.  Sax  attracted  much 
attention  not  long  ago  by  the  statement 
that  but  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
talent  seeking  radio  auditions  is  worth 
listening   to. 

Scenck.  Lois,  Home  Maker's  Hour  announcer 
at  WLS.  Edits  women's  page  for  Prairie 
Farmer. 

Schaeffer,  Bill,  Leader  of  Country  Club  Ar- 
cadians, Orchestra,  WAPI. 

Scliaetgen  Trio,  Instrumental,  WCCO. 

>chellner.  Max,  Violinist,  National  Battery 
Symphony   Orchestra,    KSTP. 

Schenck.  Charles  A.,  Producer.  National 
Broadcasting   Company. 

Schenck,   Richard,   Operator,   WLW. 

Schenk,  Doris,  Staff  accompanist  at  KYW. 
though  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
studio  staff,  is  an  "old  timer"  in  Radio. 
An  organist  of  exceptional  ability,  she 
made  her  first  Radio  appearance  in  that 
capacity,  and  later  became  staff  organist 
at  WBBM.  For  more  than  a  year  her 
organ  work  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  WCFL.  Suddenly  developing  a 
unique  piano  technique,  she  waj  1  as 

pianist    for    the    Herald    and    Examiner    sta- 
tion.      Brunette    and     attractive,     posse 
of    a    sunny    disposition,    she    is    known    as 
"Tile    Sweetheart    of   No.    in." 

Scheorer,   Karl.  Violinist.   WCCO. 

Schilling,  .John  T..  Announcer.  Director,  has 
been  with  WHB  since  It  went 
on  the  air  in  192  2.  Kansas 
City  fans  have  never  tired  of 
his  voice  whirh  is  a  compli- 
ment in  itself.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  ho 
is  thinking  of  his  Invisible 
audience  rather  than  himself. 
Mr  Schilling  has  a  1  w  a  y  s 
stood  high  In  any  announcers' 
contest  He  maintains  the  same 
Ddard   of  programs. 

Who's  Who  in  Radio  will  he  con- 
tinued in  the  April  Radio  Digest.  The 
number  of  Radio  entertainers  has 
grown  so  appreciably  it  would  take  too 
much  space  out  of  one  magazine  to  print 
the  complete  list.  But  you  can  keep  each 
issue  with  the  succeeding  installments 
until  you  have  the  whole  list  of  Who'* 
Who  in   Radio   complete. 
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Evening  Schedules  of  Favorite  Stations 


CENTRAL  TIME 


Add  one  hour  for  Eastern  time,  subtract  one  hour 
for  Mountain  time  and  two  hours  for  Pacific  time. 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

WADC 

WFJC 

KGGM 

KGRS 

WOI 

227.1 
206.8 
243.8 
212.6 
468.5 

1320 
1450 
1230 
1410 
640 

1000 

500 

500 

1000 

5000 

5:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-   6:00 
5:15-   6:15 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-12:00 
Silent 

Albuquerque.  .  .  . 

Albuquerque 

Asbury  Park 

WCAP 

WWNC 

WGST 

WSB 

234.2 

526 

336.9 

405.2 

272.6 

1280 
570 
890 
740 

1100 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 
5000 

7. 0U- 11:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-   9:15 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
9:30-10:30 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:00-   8:00 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:45 
7:00-11:00 

Asbury  Park 
Asheville 

Atlanta 

Atlantic  City.  .  .  . 

WPG 

Atlantic  City 

Austin 

KUT 

267.7 
282.8 
483.6 
212.6 
535.4 

1120 
1060 

620 
1410 

560 

500 
10000 
250 
500 
500 

7:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 
6:30-10:30 

6:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
6:30-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   1:00 
6:30-12:00 

WBAL 

WLBZ 

WBCM 

KFDM 

Baltimore 

Bay  City 

Beaumont 

Berrien  Springs. . 
Beverly  Hills      , 

WEMC 

KEJK 

KGHL 

WAPI 

WBRC 

508.2 
422.3 
315.6 

263 

322.4 

590 
710 
950 

1140 

930 

1000 
500 
500 

5000 

1000 

Silent 

11:00-   1:00 

8:30-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-   3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-:1200 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 

7:00-  9:30 

5:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

11:00-  3:00 
7:00-  9:00 

12:30-  3:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 

Berrien  Springs 
Beverly  Hills 

Billings 

Birmingham 
Birmingham 

KFYR 

KIDO 

WBIS.... 

WBZA 

WEEI 

545.1 

239.9 
243.8 
302.8 

508.2 

550 

1250 

1230 

990 

590 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

1000 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:45 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

5:0a    7:30 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:35 

5:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:05 

5:00-   7:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:10 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:05 

5:00-  9:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:55-10:23 
5:00-   9:35 

5:00-11:00 

6:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:22 
5:00-10:15 

Bismarck 
Boise 

Boston 

WNAC 

KFDY 

WBBC 

WLTH 

WSGH-WSDA 

243.8 
545.1 

214.2 
214.2 
214.2 

1230 
550 

1400 
1400 
1400 

1000 
1000 

500 
500 
500 

5:00-11:00 
Silent 

6:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-  9:30 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
9:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 
6:30-   8:00 
9:30-11:00 

Brookings 
Brooklyn 

-    Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Brooklyn 

KWWG 

WGR 

WKBW 

WKEN 

WMAK 

238 

545.1 

204 

288.3 

333.1 

1260 

550 

1470 

1040 

900 

500 
1000 
5000 
1000 

750 

5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
7:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-10:30 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00:10:30 

5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Buffalo 

KELW 

CFAC 

CFCN 

CHCA 

384.4 
434.5 

434.5 
434.5 

780 
690 

690 
690 

500 
500 

1800 
500 

Silent 

8:00 

8:30-10:00 

10:15-11:30 

6:00-  7:00 

7:00-10:00 
10:00-11:30 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:30 
6:00-   7:00 
8:00-10:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
9:30-10:00 
6:00-  7:00 
8:00-12:00 
7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 
7:00-  1:00 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 
9:30-   2:00 
7:00-   8:00 

7:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Calgary 

CJCJ 

CNRC 

WCAM 

WCAD 

434.5 

434.8 
234.2 
245.6 

690 

690 
1280 
1220 

500 

500 
500 
500 

7:00-   8:00 

11:30-12:30 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 
11:30-12:30 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

12:00-   1:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Silent 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 
Silent 

8:00-  9:30 

Silent 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 

9:00-  1:00 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Calgary 

WBT 

WDOD 

KYW-KFKX 

KYWA 

WAAF 

277.6 
234.2 
293.9 
293.9 
325.9 

1080 
1280 
1020 
1020 
920 

5000 

2500 

50000 

10000 

500 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-12:30 

Same  as  KY 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  2:30 

W-KFKX. 

Silent 

5:00-11;00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Silent 

5:00- 1 1 :00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   2:30 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  3:00 

Silent 

Charlotte 
Chattanooga 

WBBM 

WCFL 

WENR 

WGES 

WGN 

389.4 
234.2 
344.6 

220.4 
416.4 

770 
1280 
870 

1360 
720 

25000 
1500D 
1000N 

50000 

500 
25000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-   1:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-   2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-   1:00 

5:00-   7:15 

5:00-  7:15 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-   7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:15 
5:00-   7:15 
9:00-   2:00 
5:00-   7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12    :00-   1:00 
5:00-  7:15 
5:00-   7:15 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 

12:00-   1:00 

7:00-   7:15 

5:00-  7:15 

11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 

12:00-   2:00 

5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-   1:00 
5:00-   7:15 
5:00-   7:15 
11:30-  2:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:30 
12:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 
12:00-   1:00 

5:00-  7:15 

-    5:00-  7:15 

12:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

WIBO 

WJBT 

WJJD 

WLS 

WMAQ 

535.4 
389.4 
265.3 
344.6 
447.5 

560 
770 
1130 
870 
670 

1000 

25000 

20000 

5000 

5000 

Silent 
9:30-12:00 
5:00-  8:30 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-   8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-   8:30 
5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-   8:30 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 

8:00-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  8:30 
5:30-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

WMBI 

WORD 

WPCC 

KOCW 

WKRC 

WLW 

WSAI 

KSO 

277.6 

202.6 
535.4 
214.2 
545.1 
428.3 
225.4 
217.3 
405.2 
483.6 

1080 

1480 
560 

1400 
550 
700 

1330 

1380 
740 
620 

5000 

5000 

500 

500 

500 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

1000 

Silent 

5:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:45 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-   5:30 
6:00-   1:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-10:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 

Silent 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-11:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-   1:00 

10:15-11:15 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 

Silent 

12:00-   1:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-  9:30 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-   1:00 

Silent 

7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:00 
6:30-10:00 
5:00-  5:30 

Silent 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chickasha 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

(Tran.Deerf'd). 

KMMJ 

WFLA 

Clay  Center 

Clearwater 

College  Station  .  . 

WEAR 

WHK 

WJAY 

WTAM 

WTAW 

280.2 
215.7 
483.6 
399.8 
267.7 

1070 

1390 

620 

750 

1120 

1000 
1000 

500 
3500 

500 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:30 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
College  Station 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo..  .  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

KFUM 

KFRU 

WAIU 

WCAH 

WEAO 

236.1 
475.9 
468.5 

209.7 
526 

1270 
630 
640 

1430 
570 

1000 

500 

5000 

500 
750 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-   7:48 
5:00-   6:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 

6:00-11:30 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-   7:48 
5:00-   6:00 
9:00-11:00 
6:00-   9:00 

6:00-   2:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-   7:48 

5:00-   8:00 
Silent 

6:00-11:30 
5:00-   8:00 
5:00-   7:48 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:30 
6:00-  9:00 

6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  7:48 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

6:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  7:48 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 
6:00-  8:30 

6:00-11:30 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  7:48 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Colorado  Springs 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Coney  Island.  .  .  . 
Corvallis 

WCGU 

KOAC 

KOIL 

WCKY 

WCMA 

214.2 

599.6 
238 

202.6 
214.2 

1400 

550 
1260 

1480 
1400 

500 

1000 
1000 

5000 
500 

6:00-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

8:00-12:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:30 
9:30-11:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 

7:00-10:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:30 
8:00-   9:30 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-   8:00 
9:00-12:00 
Silent 

6:30-  9:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-   8:00 
9:00-12:00 
Silent 

6:30-  9:30 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-    8:00 
9:00-12:00 
Silent 

9:00-11:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-   8:00 
9:00-12:00 
Silent 

6:30-   8:00 
9:30-11:00 
8:30-  9:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-   8:00 
9:00-12:00 
Silent 

Coney  Island 

Council  Blurt's.  .  . 

Council  Bluffs 
Covington 

Dallas 

K.RLD 

WFAA 

WRR 

woe 

KFEL 

K.LZ 

KOA 

288.3 

374.8 

234.2 

299.8 

319 

535.4 

361.2 

1040 

800 
1280 
1000 
940 
560 
830 

10000 

500 

500 

5000 

500 

1000 

12500 

5:00-   6:00 

7:00-  8:00 

10:00-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 
7:30-10:00 
5:00-10:45 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

5:30-  9:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 

5:00-   6:00 
8:00-11:00 

5:30-  6:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

5:30-   9:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

5:30-  6:00 

9:00-12:00 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 

5:30-  9:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-11:00 
12:00-  3:00 
5:30-   6:00 
9:00-12:00 
6:00-11:00 
Silent 

Dallas 

Dallas 
Dallas 

Dallas 

Davenport 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-11:00 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-    1:00 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-11:30 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-    1:00 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-11:30 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-    1:00 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-11:45 

Denver 

KPOF 

WHO 

WGHP 

WJR 

340    7 
299.8 
241.8 
399.8 
325.9 
288.3 
252 

225.4 
516.9 

516    9 

880 
1000 
1240 
750 
920 
1040 
1190 

1330 
580 

580 

500 
5000 
1000 
5000 
1000 
1000 

500 

1000 
500 

500 

8:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5  to  1^  hrs. 
after  sunset 

Silent 
8:25-10:30 

5:00-  6:30 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5  to  1  }4  hrs. 
after  sunset 
5:00-   7:55 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-   8:00 
5:30-  6:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5  to  1  y&  hrs. 

after  sunset 

5:00-  9:30 

8:00-10:00 

10:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5  to  IH  hrs. 

after  sunset 

5:00-11:30 

7:00-  9:30 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5  to  1 34  hrs. 

after  sunset 

5:00-10:00 

6:30-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-11-00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5  to  1M  hrs. 
after  sunset 
5:00-11:00 
8:00-  9:00 
6:30-   8:00 
6:30-12:00 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5  to  1  H  hrs. 

after  sunset 

5:00-10:30 

8:00-  1:00 

Silent 

Denver  _ 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
East  Lansing 

Detroit 

Detroit 

WWJ 

WKAR 

WICC 

WTAQ 

CJCA 

CKUA 

Easton 
Eau  Claire 

Edmonton 
Edmonton 

97 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Watts 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday     1          Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

CNRE 

WGBF 

WMMN 

WDAY 

CJRW 

517.2 
475.9 

336.9 
319 
215.7 
499.7 

580 
630 

890 

940 

1390 

600 

500 
500 

250 
1000 
1000 
1000 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 

11:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   9:00 
5:00-   7:30 

9:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:00 
8:00-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-  7.-00 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:55 
5:00-  7:30 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Edmonton 

Evanaville 
Fairmont 

Fayetteville 

WOWO 

KTAT 

KFUL 

258.5 
241.8 
374.8 
361.2 
232.4 

1160 

1240 

800 

830 

1290 

10000 
1000 

50000 
5000 
1000 

5:00-   6:30 
8:00-11:00 
7:30-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:30-12:00 

5:00-  7:03 

7:30-  9:00 

8:30-10:00 

5  p.m. -7  a.m. 

5:00-  5:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:03 

6:00-  8:00 

5:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-  7:03 

10:00-12:00 

8:00-10:00 

5  p.m. -7  a.m. 

5:00-  5:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:03 

6:00-  8:00 

5:30-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 

5:00-  7:03 

10:00-12:00 

7:00-10:00 

5  p.m.-7  a.m. 

5:00-  5:30 

9:00-12:00 

5:00-  7:03 

6:00-  8:00 

5:15-10:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:03 

10:00-12:00 

Ft.  Wayne 
Ft.  Worth 
Ft.  Worth 
Gainesville 
Galveston 

WJKS 

WHDH 

WASH 

KFKA 

220.4 

361.2 
236.1 

220.6 

340.7 

1360 

830 

1270 

1360 
880 

500 

looo 

500 
500 
500 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

6:45-11:00 

6:30-  7:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

9:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-   8:00 

11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

9:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-12:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

9:00-12:00 

7:00-  8:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:30-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 
11:00-12:00 

6:00-  7:00 

7:00-  8:00 

Grand  Rapids.. .  . 
Great  Falls 

Gary 
Gloucester 

Grand    Rapids 

Great  Falls 

WNRC 

KRGV 

WBAK 

WHP 

WTIC 

208.2 

238 

209.7 

209.7 

282.8 

1440 
1260 
1430 
1430 
1060 

500 
500 
500 
500 
50000 

7:00 
5:00-  7:00 

Silent 
5:00-  7:59 
6:00-11:00 

5:30-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:30-  8:00 
5:00-  8:30 
Silent 

5:30-  8:30 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

5:00-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 
6:30-  8-00 
5:00-  6:30 
6:00-11:00 

5:30-  8:30 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

5:30-  8:30 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Silent 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Greensboro 

Harlingen 

Harrisburg 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Hoboken 

Hopkinsville 

WPCH 

KFWB 

KMTR 

KNX 

KGU 

WFIW 

370.2 
315.6 
526 

285.5 
319 

319 

810 
950 
570 

1050 
940 

940 

500 
1000 
500 

50000 
1000 

1000 

5.00-  9:00 
7:00-12:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
8:30-12:30 
9:30-  2:00 

9:00-10:00 

5:00-  9:00 
7:00-  2:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
7:00-   1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30  -2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
7:00-  1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
7:00-  1:30 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-  2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  9:00 
7:00-   2:40 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  3:00 
9:30-   2:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00  -9:00 
7:00-  1:00 
8:00-12:00 
1:00-  3:00 
9:00-  4:00 
9:30-12:00 
2  to  5  a.m. 
5:00-11:00 

Hoboken 
Hollywood 

Hollywood 
Hollywood 

Honolulu 
Hopkinsville 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WKBF. 

WFBM 

KMIC 

288.3 

325.9 
214.2 
243.8 

267.7 

1040 

920 
1400 
1230 

1120 

10000 

1000 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

7:00-  9:30 

6:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

7:00-  2:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9:30-11:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
8:00-12:00 

7-00:  2:00 

7:00-10:00 
11:00-12:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

7:00-  2:00 

7:00-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:30-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

7:00-10:00 

12:30-  2:00 

7:30-10:30 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 

7:00-  2:00 

5:30-   6:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:30-12:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  1:00 

7:00-10:00 

12:30-  2:00 

Hot  Springs 

Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Inglewood 

WSUI 

WEAI 

WJAX 

WOS 

499.7 

236.1 
333.1 
475.9 
315.6 

600 

1270 
900 
630 
950 

500 

500 
1000 

500 
1000 

6:00-   7:00 
9:15-10:00 

Silent 
5:30-10:45 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-  7:00 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-  7:00 
8:00-   1:00 
5:00-  9:30 

5:30-  7:00 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-  7:00 

5:55-12:00 

5:30-  7:00 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-12:00 

5:55-  9:30 

5:30-  7:00 
8:30-10:00 

Silent 

5:00-10:00 

6:45-  7:00 

5:55-  9:30 

11:00-12:00 

5:30-  7:00 
8:30-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:45-12:00 

5:55-  9:30 

6:00-   7:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 
11:00-12:00 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson  City..  .  . 
Kansas  City 

Jacksonville 
Jefferson  City 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

WDAF 

WHB 

WOQ 

CFRC 

WNOX 

491.5 
315.6 

230.6 

267.7 
535.4 

610 
950 

1300 

1120 
560 

1000 
500 

1000 

500 
1000 

6:00-10:15 

11:00-12:30 
8:00-  9:15 

10:00-   1:00 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:30-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

10:15-11:15 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 

5:00-  5:55 

10:15-11:15 

Silent 

6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:30-  1:00 

10:15-11-45 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:00-  7:30 
9:30-11:00 
6:00-   7:00 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:00-10:30 

5:30-  1:00 
5:00-  5:55 
9:3*-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
6*0-10:30 

6:00-  1:00 

5:00-   7:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

Lawrence  burg  .  .  . 

KFKU 

WREN 

WOAN 

WLEX 

217.8 
245.6 

245.8 
499.7 

220.4 

1380 
1220 

1220 
600 

1360 

1000 
1000 

1000 
500 

500 

5:00-  600 
Silent 

6:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:30-11:00 
6:00-   7:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-n 10 
£:30-    W.J 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

5:30-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 
7:00-  8:00 

5:00-10:00 

La  Crosse 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

Lawrenceburg 
Lexington 

KFAB 

WCAJ 

KLRA 

CJGC 

CNRL 

389.4 

508.2 
215.7 
329.7 

329.7 

770 

590 

1390 

910 

910 

5000 

500 
1000 
500 

500 

5:00-  6:00 
5:30-  7:00 
6:00-10:00 

6:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:55-10:00 

5:45-10:00 
Silent 

5:00-  8:00 
8:00-  9:00 
5:55-10:00 

5:45-  9:00 
9:00-10:00 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

9:30-10:30 

5:55-  6:55 

5:45-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

Silent 
5:55-10:00 

5:45-  9:30 
9:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:55-10:00 

5:45-10:00 
Silent 

5:00-  8:00 

10:00-12:00 

Silent 

5:55-11:00 

Silent 
Silent 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock 

London 
London 

KFOX 

KFI 

239.9 
468.5 
276.7 

230.6 
333.1 

1250 

640 

1120 

1300 
900 

1000 

5000 

500 

1000 
1000 

7:00-  5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

8:30-  1:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-  3:00 

7:00-    5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  3:00 

7:00-    5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

Silent 
8:00-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

7:00-   5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

Silent 
8:00-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

7:00-    5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

9:30-12:30 
8:00-  1:00 
5:00-  3:00 

7:00-  5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  3:00 

7:00-   5:00 
7:00-  1:00 

9:30-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-  3:00 

Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

KFSG 

KGEF 

KHJ 

KECA 

KTBI 

WHAS 

WMAZ 

WHA 

209.7 
230.6 

365.6 
336.9 
319 

1430 
1300 

820 
890 
940 

1000 
750 

10000 
500 
750 

5:00-   1:00 
8:00-12:00 

5:00-11:00 

7:00-  8:30 

Silent 

5:00-  1:00 

9:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-   1:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-   1:00 

9:00-11:00 

5:00  12:00 

6:00-  8:00 

Silent 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 

5:00-12:30 

Silent 

Silent 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Louisville 

Madison 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

KSAC 

WGBC 

WMC 

WNBR 

WREC 

516.9 

209.7 

384.4. 

209.7 

499.7 

580 
1430 

780 
1430 

600 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 
6:00-11:45 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 

Silent 
6:30-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-12:30 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 

Silent 
6:30-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
S:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 

Silent 
6:15-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-10:00 
6:30-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

WCOC 

WQAM 

WIOD 
KFKB 

340.7 
535.4 
230.6 
285.5 

880 

560 

1300 

1050 

1000 
1000 
1000 
5000 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-1000 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   7:30 

5:00-   6:00 
8:00-10:00 
S:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-   6:00 
8:00-10.00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
S:00-  7:30 

5:00-   6:00 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   7:30 

5. -00-  6:00 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

5:00-  6:00 
8:00:10:00 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

Meridian 
Miami 

Miami  Beach 
Milford 

Miami  Beach.  .  .  . 
Milford 

WTMJ 

WCCO 

WDGY 

WHDI 

WLB 

483   6 
370.2 
254.1 
254.1 
239.9 

620 
810 
1180 
1180 
1250 

1000 

10000 

1000 

500 

1000 

5:00-    1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 
7:00-  8:00 
Silent 

5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 
7:30-  8:30 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-  8:00 
7:00-  8:00 
7:00-  9:00 

5:00-   1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  8:00 

Silent 
6:30-  7:30 

5:00-  1:00 

S:00-12:00 

5:00-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 

Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mi  nneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 

WRHM 

KUOM 

CNRA 

CFCF 

CKAC 

239.9 
526 
47S.9 
291.1 

410.7 

1250 
570 
630 

1030 

730 

1000 
500 
500 

1650 

1200 

10:30-11:45 
Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

9:00-11:00 
Silent 

5:00-12:00 
Silent 

Silent 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
6:15-10:30 

Silent 
Silent 

5:00-11:30 
Silent 

9:00-11:00 
8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-11:00 
6:1S-10:30 

Silent 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
Silent 

S:00-  6:30 
6:15-10-30 

Missoula 
Moncton 

Montreal 
Montreal 

Mount  Beacon. .  . 

CNRM 

CJRM 

WOKO 

WJAZ 

410.7 
499.7 
208.2 
202.6 

730 

600 

1440 

1480 

1200 
500 
500 

5000 

Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
Silent 

Silent 
8:30-12:30 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

8:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 
8:30-12:30 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

9:00-11:00 

Silent 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 
8:30-12:30 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

Silent 

12:0(1-  2:00 

7:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 

Montreal 
Moose  Jaw 
Mount  Beacon 
Mt.  Prospect 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills. 

WJSV 

WLAC 

WSM 

WTNT 

205.4 
256.3 

201.2 
461.3 
201.2 

1460 
1170 

1490 

650 

1490 

10000 
5000 

5000 
5000 
5000 

6:30-  9:10 

Silent 
6:00-10:00 
6:00-10:15 

Silent 

5:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:30-  9:30 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 
o:UO-10:00 
5:30-11:00 
S:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:30-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5-30-11:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 

5:30-10:00 

5:00-    6:00 
10:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
5:30-10.50 
5:00-  6:00 
10:00-12:00 

S:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 

10:00-12:00 
6:00-10:00 
6:00-12:00 
5:00-   6:00 

10:00-12:00 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

Muscatine 

Nashville 

Nashville 

Nashville 

WAAM 

WOR 

WDRC 

WDSU 

WJBO 

239.9 
422   3 
22S.4 
239.9 
216.8 

1250 
710 
1330 
1250 
1370 

2000 
5000 
1000 
1000 
100 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-10:30 

9:00-12:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-10:30 

5:00-  7:30 
5:00-11:00 
S:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-10:30 

8:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-10:30 

5:00-   7:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  0:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-10:30 

8:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 

5:00    1 
6:30-10.(0 

5:00-  8:00 
5:1X1-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-  1:00 
6:30-10:30 

Newark 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 

New  York  City..  . 
New  York  City.  .  . 
New  York  City... 

WSMB 

WWL 

WABC 

WEAF 

WEVD 

227.1 

352   7 
348  6 
454    3 
230.6 

1320 

850 

860 

660 

1300 

500 

5000 

5000 

50000 

500 

6:00-  9: IS 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:30-10:15 

6:00-10:30 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-  8:00 
9-.30- 10-30 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-10:00 
6:00-  0:00 
5:00-1 2:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-10:1X1 
0:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-  7:00 
8.-00-10:30 

6:00-  9:00 
5:1X1-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

6:00-10:00 

6:1X1-    0:00 

5:00-12.00 
5:00- 11 .00 

New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

98 


LOCATION 

CALL 

Meters 

Kc. 

Wattsj       Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

LOCATION 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City..  . 
New  York  City..  . 

WGBS..' 

WHAP 

WJZ 

254.1 
230.6 
394.5 
272.6 
526 

526 

1180 
1300 

760 
1100 

570 

570 

500 

1000 

30000 

5000 

500 

500 

Limited  Time 
8:00-10:00 
5:30-11:00 
7:00-  8:15 
5:00-   7:00 
8:15-10:30 
Silent 

Limited  Time 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:30 

Limited  Time 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Limited  Time 
5:30-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:00 

Limited  Time 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-   7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  8:30 

Limited  Time 
7:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-   7:00 

7:00-11:00 
5:00-  6:30 

Limited  Time     New  York  City 
7:30-10:00        New  York  City 
5:00-11:00       New  York  City 
5:00-   7:00       New  York  City 

7:00-11:00        New  York  City 
5:00-  7:30       New  York  City 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

WLWL 

WMCA 

WNYC 

New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
Norfolk,  Nebr 

WOV 

WRNY 

WJAG 

WTAR-WPOR 
WNAD 

265.3 
296.9 
282.8 
384.4 
296.9 

1130 
1010 
1060 
780 
1010 

1000 
250 

1000 
500 
500 

Silent 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-   6:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  8:00 

Silent 
8:30-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:15-  9:15 

Silent 

Silent 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-12:00 
8:00-  8:40 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-12:00 
5:00-  6:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:20-  9:00 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Norfolk,  Neb. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

KFMX 

WCAL 

KFWM 

KGO 

KLX 

239.9 
239.9 
322.4 

379.5 
340.7 

1250 

1250 

930 

790 
880 

1000 
1000 
1000 

7500 
500 

Northfield 

Northfield. . 

7:00-  8:00 
8:00-  9:45 
11:15-12:15 
5:00-12:00 
6:00-  8:00 

8:30-10:00 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-   1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

9:30-10:30 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-  1:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  1:00 

Northfield 

Oakland 

KTAB 

WLBW 

KFJF 

WKY 

WAAW 

535.4 

238 

204 

333.1 

454.3 

560 

1260 

1470 

900 

660 

1000 

500 

5000 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-  9:30 
5:00-11:00 
Silent 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:30 
6:30-10:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6-30-11:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-10:30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-11-30 
5:00-11:45 
5:00-  6:00 

7:00-   3:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:30-  1:00 
5:00-11:45 
Silent 

Oil  City 

OH  City 

Oklahoma  City.  . 
Oklahoma  City.  . 

Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 

WOW 

WDBO 

CNRO 

KPSN 

WODA 

508.2 

267.7 
500 

220.4 

239.9 

590 

1120 
600 

1360 

1250 

1000 

1000 
500 

iooo 

1000 

5:00-   5:30 

7:00-11:00 

•    5:00-  9:00 

9:00-10:00 

2nd&4thSun. 

10:00-11:00 

5:00-11:15 
5:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-  8:00 
9:00-11-15 
5:00-11:00 

7:45-10:00 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-  9:30 

10:30-11-30 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:15 
5:00-11:00 

5:30-   6:00 
7  :00-l  1 :00 
8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:15 
5:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-  8:30 

5:00-11:30 
or  12:00 
5:00-11:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-8:30 

Omaha 
Orlando 

Ottawa 

Pasadena 
Paterson 

WCOA 

WMBD 

WCAU 

WFAN 

WFI 

223.7 
208.2 

256.3 
491.5 

535.4 

1340 
1440 

1170 
610 

560 

500 
1000D 

500N 
10000 

500 

500 

Silent 
Silent 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-  8:00 
5:00-10:15 

8:00-11:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

Silent 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-11:00 

7:30-11:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-10:30 

8:00-10:00 
5:00-  7:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 

5:00-  5:30 
5:00-  6:30 

10:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:30 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-10:30 

Pensacola 

Philadelphia 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

WIP 

491.5 

535.4 
483.6 
215.7 
296.9 

610 

560 

620 

1390 

1010 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

500 

8:00-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 
6:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

5:30-11:00 

5:30-  6:30 

WLIT 

KFAD 

KOY 

KGGF 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

7:00-12:00 
8:00-  9:00 
8:00-10:00 

6:00-12:00 
l  5:00-10:00 
V  6:00-10:30 

6:00-  1:00 
5:00-10:30 
6:00-  7:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 
6:00-  7:00 

6:00-  1:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00  -8:00 

6:00-   1:00 
5:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:30 

6:00-   1:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-11:30 

Picher 

KDKA 

KQV 

305.9 
217.3 
245.8 
232.4 
319 

980 
1380 
1220 
1290 

940 

50000 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

5:00-11:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-10:15 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-  9:31 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:31 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:31 

i  5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:15 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-10:00 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:01 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 

WCAE 

WCSH 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 

KEX 

254.1 

230.6 

483.6 

319 

230.6 

282.8 

1180 

1300 

620 

940 

1300 

1060 

5000 

500 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  1:00 

5:00-  1:00 
11:00-  1:00 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-   7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  2:00 
Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 

9:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 

.      7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  2:00 
11:00-  2:00 

5:00-  2:00 
9:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 

5:00-  7:00 

8:00-  9:00 

Silent 

5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  4:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 
10:00-  3:00 
11:00-  2:00 

Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

KOIN 

KWJJ 

Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,    Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Poughkeepsie. . .  . 

KXL 

WOKO 

KWSC 

WTAD 

239.9 
215.7 
214.2 
208.2 

1250 
1390 
1400 
1440 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

7:00-  3:00 

Silent 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-11:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-  3:00 
7:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

7:00-   3:00 
7:30-10:00 

Silent 
7:00-  9:00 

Portland,  Ore. 
Poughkeepsie 

WPTF 

CHCT 

CJCR 

CKLC 

CNRD 

CHWC 

CJBR 

440.9 
356.8 
356.9 
356.9 
356.9 
312.3 
312.3 

680 
840 
840 
840 
840 
960 
960 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
500 
500 

5:00-  7:48 

5:00-  7:48 

5:00-  7:48 

5:00-  7:48 

5:00-   7:48 

5:00-  7:48 

5:00-   7:48 

Red  Deer 

Red  Deer 

Red  Deer 

Red   Deer 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:00 

Silent 

7:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-11:00 

Silent 

8:00-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

6:00-  6:30 

Silent 

8:00  i  1 :66 

9:00-10:00 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

7:30-11:00 

9:00-10:00 

6:00-  6:30 

Silent 

7:00-11:00 

Silent 
6:00-  6:30 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 

Silent 

6:00-11:00 

Silent 

Red  Deer 
Red  Deer 

Regina 

CK.CK 

CNRR 

WRVA 

WBOQ 

WDBJ 

312.3 
312.5 
270.1 
348.6 
322.4 

960 
960 
1110 
860 
930 

500 

500 

5000 

5000 

500 

10:01-  1:00 

Silent 

7:00-  9:15 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

6:30-   1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

6:30-  1:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 

6:30-  1:00 

Silent 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 

Silent 

5:00-12:00 

Regina 

Richmond,  Va.. . . 

Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond  Hill 

6:30-10:30 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

5:00-10:45 

Roanoke 

WHAM 

WHEC 

KFLV 

WBBR 

KFEQ 

260.7 
208.2 
212.6 
230.6 
440.9 

1150 
1440 
1410 
1300 
680 

5000 

500 

500 

1000 

2500 

5:00-10:00 

Silent 
7:30-10:00 
5:00-   8:00 

Silent 

5:30-10:45 
5:00-   7:30 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-   6:20 

5:30-11:00 
5:00-10:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:00-10:30 
5:00-  8:30 
8:00-10:30 
8:00-11:00 
5:00-   6:20 

S:30-ll:00 
5:00-  9:00 
8:00-10:30 
7:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:20 

5:30-11:00 
5:00-   9:00 
8:00-10:30 
5:00-  7:00 
5:00-   6:20 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-10:00 
8:00-10:30 

Silent 
5:00-   6:20 

Rochester 
Rochester 
Rockford 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KFUO 

KMOX 

KSD 

WEW 

545.1 

275.1 
545.1 
222.1 
394.5 

550 

1090 
550 

1350 
760 

1000 
500 

5000 
500 

1000 

1000 

9:15-10:15 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  9:15 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-  5:45 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-  1:30 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  1:30 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  6:30 
11:00-12:00 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-  1:30 
5:00-  5:45 

6:00-  7:00 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-11:00 
5:00-  1:30 
5:00-  6:00 

9:30-10:30 
5:00-12:00 
7:00-  9:30 
5:00-  1:30 
5:00-  6:00 

6:00-  6:30 
5:00-12:00 
6:30-11:00 
5:00-   1:30 
Silent 

St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 

KSTP 

WSUN-WFLA 

KDYL 

KSL 

205.4 
333.1 
232.6 
265.3 

232.4 

1460 

900 

1290 

1130 

1290 

10000 
1000 
1000 
5000 

1000 

5:00-12:00 

Silent 

6:00-   1:00 

10:30-12:30 

5:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-   2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-   2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 

Silent 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-  1:00 
5:00-  6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-   1:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-  2:00 
5:00-    1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-   1:00 

Silent 
6:00-   2:00 
5:00-    1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

5:00-  1:00 
6:00-12:00 
6:00-   2:00 
5:00-   1:00 
5:00-   6:30 
8:00-10:00 

St.  Paul 

St.  Petersburg     .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 

St.  Petersburg 
Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City 

KTSA 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco.  .  . 

San  Francisco.  .  . 
San  Francisco.  .  . 

WOAI 

KFWI 

252 

499.7 

491.5 

322.4 
440.9 

1190 
600 
610 

930 
680 

5000 
1000 
1000 

500 
5000 

6:00-  9:15 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 

9:45-11:15 
5:00-12:30 

5:45-12:00 
5:00-4  a.m. 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:30 
10:30-   3:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:45-10:30 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:45-12:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:30 
10:30-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:45-11:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-  3:00 
8:00-  9:00 
8:00-   9:30 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:45-10:30 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:30 
10:30-  3:00 
5:00-  2:00 

5:45-10:00 
5:00-   2:00 
5:00-  3:00 

8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  3:00 
5:00-   2:00 

San-  Antonio 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

KQW 

KTM 

CNRS 

WTOC 

296.9 
384.4 

329.7 
329.5 
238 

1010 
780 

910 

910 

1260 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

9:30-11:00 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  2:00 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-  7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-    7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

5:00-11:30 

5:00-   7:00 

10:00-  3:00 

5:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
10:00-  3:00 

San  Jose 

Santa  Monica. . .  . 

Santa  Monica 
Saskatoon 

Saskatoon 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-1 1 :00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 

Savannah 

Scarbero  Station. 

CKOW 

WGY 

KJR  .. 

291.1 
379.  S 
309.1 
236.1 
325.9 

1030 
790 
970 

1270 
920 

500 

50000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

Scarboro  Station  i 

Seattle 

5:00-  9:45 

5:00-  2:00 

11:30-  1:30 

5:00-   1:00 

5:00-  9:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-   2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-   2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-1 1:00 
5:00-   2:00 
7:00-   2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:30 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-   2:00 
5:00-  2:30 

5:00-11:66 
5:00-  2:00 
7:00-  2:00 
5:00-   2:30 

5:00-11:00 
5:00-   2.00 
7:00-  3:00 
5:00-  2:30 

Schenectady 
Seattle 

KOL 

KOMO 

Seattle 

Seattle 

KTW 

WHBL 

KFNF 

236.1 
212.6 
336.9 

1270 

1410 

890 

1000 
500 
500 

On  Air  at 
5:00-  9:30 

Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

Time 

Varies 

6:00-   8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-  8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
9:00-10:30 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-   8:00 
6:00-  7:30 
8:00-10:30 

Time 

Varies 

6:00-   8:00 

12:00-    1:00 

6:00-   7:30 

9:00-10:30 

Time 
Varies 

6:00-   8:00 
6:00-   7:30 
8:00-12:00 

Seattle 

Sheboygan 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

KMA 

KTBS 

KWKH 

KSCJ 

322.4 

206.8 
352.7 
225.4 

930 

1450 

850 

1330 

500 

1000 

10000 

1000 

8:30-11:00 
7:30-11:00 
7:45-12:00 
On  Air  at 
8:00-  9:00 

6:30-11:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
8:00-10:30 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-10:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-  9:00 

6-30-   8:30 
10:00-11:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-  7:00 
8:00-10:30 

6:30-  7:00 
7:00-10:00 
6:00-  9:00 
5:00-   7:00 
8:00-  9:00 

6:30-    8:30 
10:00-11:00 
7:00-10:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
8:00-  9:00 

6:30-  8:30 
7:00-12:00 
9:00-12:00 
5:00-   7:00 
8:00-10:30 

Shenandoah 

Shreveport 

Shreveport 

Sioux  City 

South  Bend 

So.  Dartmouth. . . 

KSOO 

WSBT 

WMAF 

270.1 
243.8 

220.4 

1110 
1230 

1360 

2000 
500 

500 

5:00-  6:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
Silent 

5:00-  6:00 
6:00-  8:00 

5:00-  6:00 
10:00-11:00 

5:00-  6:00 

8:30-10:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-   6:00 
8:00-12:00 

5:00-  6:00 
7:30-   8:00 
10:00-1:00 

Sioux  Falls 

South  Bend 
So.  Dartmouth 

KFPY 

223.7 

1340 

1000 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

5:00-12:00 

Spokane 

— 

_ 

LOCATION 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Springfield,  Mass 
Springfield,  Ohio 

State  College.  .  .  . 
State  College, 

N.  M 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Tampa 

Tilton 

Toledo 

Topeka 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto . 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Trenton 

Troy 

Tulsa 

Urbana 

Vancouver 

Vermilion ....... 

Victoria,  B.  C 

Waco 

Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Westminster 

Wheeling 

Wichita 

Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 

Yankton 

York,  Neb 

Yorkton 

Youngatown,  O.  . 

Zion 


99 


CALL 

KGA 

KHQ 

WBZ 

WCSO... 

WPSC... 

KOB 

WLBL... 
WEBC... 
WFBL... 

KMO 

KVI 

WDAE... 
WBRL... 
WSPD... 
WIBW... 

CFCA.  .  . 

CFRB.  .. 
CHNC... 

CKCI 

CKGW.  . 

CKNC.  .  . 
CNRT.  .  . 
WOAX.  . 
WHAZ..  . 
KVOO... 

WILL... 

CNRV... 
KUSD... 
CFCT.  .. 

WJAD... 

NAA 

WMAL.  . 

WRC 

KPWF... 

WWVA.  . 
KFH 

CJRX.  .. 

CKY 

CNRW... 
WNAX.  . 

KGBZ... 

OCX... 

WKBN.  . 

WCBD... 


Meters 


204 
508.  2 
302.8 

206.8 


243.8 

254. 1 
333.1 
232.4 
333.1 


Kc. 


1470 
590 
990 

1450 


1230 

1180 
900 

1290 
900 


Watt. 


5000 

1000 

15000 

500 


500 

10000 
2000 
1000 
1000 


Sunday 


7:00-   1:00 

5:00-12:30 

5:00-11:00 

Silent 


Silc-nt 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:15 
5:00-10:00 


Monday 


7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:30 


Silent 
6:00-  8:30 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


Tuesday 


7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-  8:00 


Silent 
6:00-   8:30 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


Wednesday 


7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
8:30-10:30 


Silent 
6:00-  9:00 
9:30-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 


Thursday 


7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-   7:30 


Silent 

6:00-  8:30 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-1  1:00 


Friday 


7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  5:00 
5:00-11:00 
6:00-   8:00 


Silent 

6:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 


Saturday 


7:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-11:00 
7:30-  9:00 


Silent 

6:00-10:00 

Silent 
5:00-10:30 
5:00-11:00 


LOCATION 


Spokane 
Spokane 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


State  College 
State  College, 

N.  M. 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 
Syracuse 


348.6 
394.5 
241.8 
209.7 
223.7 
230.6 


860 
760 
1240 
1430 
1340 
1300 


500 


1000 
500 
500 

1000 


Silent 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-  9:00 
6:00-  8:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:30-12:00 


11:00-1:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00  12:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:30 
5-30-12:00 


11:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:30 
5:30-12:00 


11:00-1:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:30 
5:30-12:00 


11:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:30 
5:30-12:00 


11:00-1:00 
S:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:30 
5:30-12:00 


11:00-  2:00 
5:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 

Silent 
5:00-11:30 
5:30-12:00 


Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Tampa 

Tilton 

Toledo 

Topeka 


356.9 

312.3 
356.9 
517.2 
434.8 


840 

960 
840 
580 
690 


500 

4000 
500 
500 

5000 


5:00-10:00 
5:00-11:30 
Operating 
6:00-  7:30 
5:00-11:00 


5:00-10:30 

5:00-10:15 

on   Phantom 

Silent 

5:00-11:00 


5:00-  9:00 
12:00-  1:00 
5:00-10:15 
License  only 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


5:00-11:30 
5:00-10:15 


5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


5:00-  8:30 
5:00-10:15 


Silent 
5:00-11:00 


5:0O-li:30 
5:00-10:15 


5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


5:00-  9:00 
5:00-12:15 


Silent 
5:00-11:00 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


517.2 
357.1 
234.2 
230.6 
263 


580 

840 

1280 

1300 

1140 


500 
500 
500 
500 
5000 


8:00-  0:00 

Silent 
6:45-  8:15 

Silent 
5:00-  8:00 


5:00-11:00 
Silent 
Silent 
7:00-11:00 

6:00-  9:00 


Silent 
9:00-10:00 

Silent 

11:00-12:00 

6:00-  9:00 


Silent 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
6:00-  9:00 


5:00-11:00 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 


Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
Silent 
9:00-12:00 


5:00-10:00 

Silent 
6:45-10:30 

Silent 
9:00-12:00 


Toronto 

Toronto 

Trenton 

Troy 

Tulsa 


336.9 

291.1 
336.9 
329.5 


890 

1030 
890 
630 


500 

500 
500 
500 


5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  8:00 

11:00-12:30 

Silent 


9:28-11:00 
Silent 


5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 

12:00-   1:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:30 

1st  Mon. 

each  Month 

10:00-12:00 
8:30-  9:30 


5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  8:00 

11:00-  2:00 

8:00-   8:30 


8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 


5:00-  6:00 

7:30-  8:00 

12:00-  1:00 

8:00-  9:00 

8:00-  9:30 

10:00-11:15 

1:00-  2:00 

8:30-  9:30 


5:00-  6:00 

7:30-   8:00 

12:00-  1:00 

Silent 


8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 


5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 
9:30-  2:00 
8:00-  9:00 

7:30-  9:30 

10:00-11:30 

1:00-   2:00 

8:30-  9:30 


5:00-  6:00 
7:30-  8:00 

Silent 

Silent 


8:00-  9:30 
1:00-  2:00 
8:30-  9:30 


Urbana 

Vancouver 

Vermilion 


Victoria,  B.  C. 
Waco 


475.9 
315.6 
201.6 


258.5 
230.6 


630 

950 

1490 


1160 
1300 


500 

500 

5000 

to 

10000 

5000 

1000 


On  Air 

at  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 


On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-12:00 
5:00-11:00 


On  Air 

at  9:00 

5:00-11:00 

5:00-11:00 


6:45-   7:00 
at-  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-11:00 


On  Air 
at  9:00 
5:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 


6:30-  7:45 
5:00-  5:30 


5:00-  9:00 
5:00-  6:00 
7:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:00 


5:00-    5:15 
5:00-  9:00 


10:00-11:00 


S-ui,    «  00 

5:00-  6:u0 

7:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 


5:00-  5:15 
5:00-11:00 


5:00-  6:15 

5:00-  6:00 

7:00-  9:00 

10:00-11:00 


10:00-  2:00 
5:00-12:00 


Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Westminster 


7:30-11:30 


On  Airat9:15 


7:30-11:30 


7:30-11:30 


384.4 
384.4 
526 


780 
780 
570 


5000 
5000 
1000 


7:00  and 
10:00-11:00 


Silent 
5:00-12:00 


7:00-  8:00 
5:00-12:00 


9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 


Silent 
5:00-12:00 


9:00-10:00 
5:00-12:00 


6:30-  7:30 
5:00-12:00 


10:00-11:00 
5:00-12:00 


Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Yankton 


322.4 
475.9 
526 

27V.  6 


930 

630 

570 

1080 


500 

500 

500 

5000 


5:00- 
7:00- 


6:00 
8:30 


5:00-11:00 
Silent 


On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 
7:15-  8:00 
9:00-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
Silent 


On  Air  at  5:00 

and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 

11:00-12:00 

5:00-  9:00 
Silent 


On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 

7:15-  8:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 

Silent 


On  Airat5:00 
and  8:30 


7:15-10:00 


5:00-  9:00 
Silent 


On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 
7:15-  8:00 
8:30-10:00 
5:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:00 
Silent 


On  Air  at  5:00 
and  8:30 


7:15-  8:00 


5:00-  9:00 
Silent 


York,  Neb. 
Yorkton 


Youngatown,  O. 
Zion 


RADIO  DIGEST  DIAMOND  MERITUM 

AWARD 

Rules  and  Conditions  Governing  Contest  for  Choosing  America's  Most  Popular 

Radio  Program,  Organization  or  Artist 


1.  The  contest  starts  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DJGEST  for  March,  1930, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  September  20, 
1930.  All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must 
bear  the  postmark  on  or  before  mid- 
night, September  20,  1930. 

2.  Balloting  by  means  of  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  each  monthly  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots  issued 
only  when  requested  at  the  time  of 
receipt  of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscrip- 
tions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when  received 
direct  and  not  through  subscription 
agencies  according  to  the  schedule  given 
in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will   be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  In- 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will   be   allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty -five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  six  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  In- 
allowed. 

For  each  seven  consecutively  num- 
bered coupons,  a  bonus  of  seventy-five 
votes  will  be  allowed. 

4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt  of 
paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions,  old 
or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  sub- 
scription agencies  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing voting  schedule: 


1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription   direct...  $4.00       150  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct    8.00       325  votes 

3-year;  three  1  - 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..   12.00       500  votes 

4-year;  four  1-year; 
two  2- year;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..   16.00        750  votes 

5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2-year,  and 
one  3- year:  two  2- 
yi-ar  ami  one  1- 
yiar;  one  4-year 
and    one    1  -  year ; 

paid     in    advance 
mail   subscriptions 

direct     20.00     1.000  votes 

10-year;  ten  1-ycar; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4-year 
and  one  2  or  two 
1  -  year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..  40.00    2,500  votes 

5,  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts.  District  number  one,  known  as 
the  "EAST"  will  include  the  states  oi 
Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Mas 
sachusetts,     Rhode     Island,    Connecticut, 


New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  District  number  two,  known  as 
the  ''SOUTH."  will  comprise  the  states 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Alabama.  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky.  District  num- 
ber three,  known  as  the  "MlDDLE- 
WEST,"  will  include  the  states  of  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  District 
number  four,  known  as  the  "WEST." 
will  comprise  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Dakota.  .Nebraska.  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa. Texas,  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico.  District  number 
five,  known  as  the  "FAS  WEST,"'  will 
consist  of  the  states  of  Idaho.  Arizona. 
Utah,    '  I    tlifornia,    Washington, 

and   Oregon. 

6.  The  program  or  organization  or 
artist  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  of  all  sue  districts  will  be  de< 
AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR  RADIO 
PROGRAM,  ORGANIZATION  OR 
ARTIST  and  the  program  sponsor  or 
organization  or  artist  will  be  presented 
with  the  Radio  Digest  Diamond  Meritum 
Award.  Alter  the  grand  prise  winner  is 
eliminated,    the    program    or   organ 

or  artist  holding  the  highest  vote  in  the 
district  in  which  they  are  located  will 
be  declared  the  most  popular  program  or 
organization  or  artist  oi  their  district 
and  each  given  a  Radio  Digest  Gold 
Meritum  Award.  No  program  or  or- 
ganization or  a:  list  is  to  receive  more 
than   one   prize. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each   tying  contestant 

B,  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test   Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be   final. 
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(Official  Wave  Lengths 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

199.9     1,500        100  KDB   Santa  Barbara,   Calif. 

100  KGFI   Corpus  Christi,   Texas 

SO  KGHX    Richmond,    Tex. 

100  KGKB    Brownwood,    Texas 

100  KPJM    Prescott.    Ariz. 

100  KREG    Santa   Anna,    Calif. 

100  KUJ   Long  View.   Wash. 

SO  KTLC  Richmond,  Tex. 

IS  KVEP  Portland,  Ore. 

100  KWTC  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  WCLB  Long   Beach,   N.  Y. 

50  WKBZ  Ludington.    Mich. 

100  WLBX   Long    Island   City,    N.   Y. 

100  WLOE    Boston,    Mass. 

100  WMBA   Newport.   R.    I. 

100  WMBJ     S.    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

100  WMBQ    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

50  WMES  Boston,   Mass. 

100  WMPC    Lapeer,    Mich. 

SO  WNBF    Binghamton.    N.    Y. 

100  WOPI.   Bristol.   Tenn. 

100  WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (day) 

2S0  WPEN     Philadelphia,  Pa.  (night) 

100  WWRL    Woodside,    N.    Y. 

201.6     1.490    S.000  WTNT  Nashville.  Tenn. 

5,000  WLAC    Nashville,    Tenn. 

1,000  WFBL    Syracuse,    N.   Y. 

10.000  KPWF  Westminster,   Calif. 


Z02.1 
202.6 


1,480     5,000  WCKY   Covington.    Ky. 

1,480     5,000  WJAZ    Mt.    Prospect.    111. 

5,000  WORD    Batavia.    III. 

5,000  WSOA  Deerfield.  111. 


205.4 
206.8 


208.2      1.440 


209.7      1,430 


1.470     5,000     KFJF    Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 
5,000     KGA  Spokane,    Wash. 
5,000     WKBW   Amherst,    N.    Y. 

1,460  10,000     KSTP  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10.000     WJSV  Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

1,450        500  WFJC   Akron,    Ohio 

1.000  KTBS  Shreveport,  La. 

250  WBMS  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

500  WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 

250  WIBS   Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

250  WKBO   Jersey   City.    N.   J. 

250  WNJ  Newark,  N.  J. 

250  WSAR  Fall  River.   Mass. 

250  WTFI  Toccoa,   Ga. 

KLS   Oakland.   Calif. 
WCBA  Allentown,    Pa. 
WHEC   Rochester,    N.   Y. 
WMBD    Peoria    Hgts.,    111.    (day) 
WMBD  Peoria  Hgts..   HI.    (night) 
WNRC    Greensboro.    N.    C. 
WSAN    Allentown,    Pa. 
WTAD  Quincy.  111. 
WBAK  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WBRL    Tilton,    N.    H. 
WCAH  Columbus.  Ohio 
WGBC    Memphis.    Tenn. 
WHP  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
WNBR    Memphis,    Tenn. 
KECA   Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

KFIF   Portland,   Ore. 
KFIZ  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
KFQU    Holy    City.    Calif. 
KFQW  Seattle,  Wash. 
KFXD   Jerome,    Idaho 
KFYO  AbUene.  Texas  (day) 
KFYO   Abilene,    Texas    (night) 
KFXY   Flagstaff,   Ariz. 
KGCN  Concordia.  Kan. 
KGFF    Alva.    Okla. 
KGGC  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
KGHO    Missoula.    Mont. 
KG1W    Trinidad.    Colo. 
KGKX   Sandpoint.    Idaho 
KGIX   Las  Vegas.   Nev. 
KGTT    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
KICK  Red  Oak.   Iowa 
KORE    Eugene,    Ore. 
KTAP    San    Antonio,    Texas 
KTUE  Houston,  Texas. 
KXRO    Aberdeen,    Wash. 
WEDH   Erie.  Pa. 
WEHS    Evanston.    111. 
WHDL  Tupper  Lake,   N.   Y. 
WHIS    Bluefield,   W.   Va. 
WHFC  Chicago,  111. 
WHPP    New   York,    N.    Y. 
WIAS    Ottumwa.    Iowa 
WIBR   Steubenville.   Ohio 
WILM    Wilmington,    Del. 
WJBO  New  Orleans,  La. 
WKBI     Chicago.  111. 
WKBP    Battle   Creek.    Mich. 
WLBF   Kansas  City.    Kan. 
WLBH   Farmingdale.    N.  Y. 
WLEY  Lexington.  Mass. 
WMBC  Detroit,  Mich,    (day) 
WMBC  Detroit.  Mich,     (night) 
WMBH    Joplin,    Mo. 
WMRJ   Jamaica.    N.  Y. 
WQBZ    Weirton.    W.    Va. 
WTBO    Cumberland.    Md. 

212.6  1.410        500     KFLV  Rockford,  111. 

1,000  KGRS   Amarillo,   Texas 

250  WDAG   Amarillo,   Texas 

500  WHBL    Sheboygan,    Wis. 

500  WBCM   Bay  City.   Mich. 

214.2  1,400        500  KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.    (day) 

250  KOCW   Chickasha.    Okla.    (night) 

2.000  KWSC  Pullman.  Wash,    (day) 

1,000  KWSC  Pullman,  Wash,    (night) 

500  WBBC  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

500  WCGU   Coney   Island.   N.   Y. 

500  WCMA  Culver.  Ind. 

500  WKBF    Indianapolis.     Ind. 

500  WLTH    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

500  WSDA  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

500  WSGH   Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 

215.7  1.390     1,000     KLRA  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

500  KOY  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

1.000  KUAO  Fayetteville.  Ark. 

1.000  WDCY   Minneapolis.    Minn. 

1,000  WHK    Cleveland.    Ohio 

500  WOKO  Poughkeepsle.   N.   Y. 

217.3  1,380        500     KQV    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

500     KSO  Clarlnda,   Iowa 
1.000     WKBH    LaCrosse.    Wis. 
200     WSMK  Dayton,  Ohio 

218.8  1,370        250     KCRC    Enid.   Okla.    (day) 

100     KCRC    Enid,    Okla.    (night) 


250 
250 
500 
1,000 
500 
500 
250 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1,000 

211.1  1,420  100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
250 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 

50 
100 
100 
100 

SO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

75 

30 
100 

10 
100 
100 

10 
100 

50 
100 
100 

50 

50 
100 

50 

100-250 

250 

100 

100 

10 

60 

50 


Kilo- 
Meters  cycles  Watts 
218.8     1,370  50 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

15 
100 

SO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
500 
100 
100 
100 
1,000 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 

10 
100 
100 
500 

50 


220.4     1,360 


222.1-     1,350 


223.7      1,340 


225.4      1,330 


227.1      1,320 


228.9      1,310 


230.6      1.300 


1,000 

500 

250 

100 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

300 

500 

1.000 

250 

250 

2S0 

250 

50 

500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

500 

250 

250 

1,000 

500 

100 

100 

10 

100 

100 

15 

100 

SO 

100 

100 

250 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

SO 

100 

100 

7S 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

200 

100 

100 

50 

IS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

too 

10 

50 

100 

100 

50 

150 

100 

100 

100 

20 

100 

100 

1.000 
500 

1.000 
750 
500 

1.000 
500 

1,000 


Call 
Signal  Location 

KFBL    Everett.    Wash. 
KFEC   Portland,   Ore. 
KFJI   Astoria,   Ore. 
KFJM    Grand    Forks.    N.    D. 
KFJZ  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
KFLX    Galveston,    Texas 
KFUR   Ogden.    Utah 
KGAR  Tucson.   Ariz. 
KCCB    Enid.    Okla. 
KGCI  San  Antonio,   Texas 
KGDA  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 
KGFG   Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
KGFL    Raton,    N.    M. 
KGGM  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 
KGKL    San   Angelo,   Texas 
KGRC    San    Antonio.    Texas 
KLO  Ogden,   Utah    (night) 
KLO  Ogden,   Utah   (day) 
KOH    Reno.    Nev. 
KOOS  Marshfield.  Ore. 
KRE  Berkeley.  Calif. 
KVL  Seattle.  Wash. 
KWKC    Kansas    City.    Mo. 
KZM   Hayward,   Calif. 
WBBL   Richmond,    Va. 
WCBM  Baltimore,  Md.    (day) 
WCBM   Baltimore,  Md.    (night) 
WEHC    Emory.   Va. 
WELK   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
WFBJ    Collegeville.    Minn. 
WGL  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
WHBD   Bellefontaine.  Ohio 
WHBQ    Memphis,    Tenn. 
WHDF   Calumet.   Mich. 
WHDH   Calumet,   Mich. 
WIBM    Jackson.    Mich. 
WJBK    Ypsilanti,    Mich. 
WMBO   Auburn.    N.   Y. 
WMBR  Tampa,  Fla. 
WPOE  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
WRAK   Erie,    Pa. 
WRBJ   Hattiesburg,   Miss. 
WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
WRJN   Racine.    Wis. 
WSSH,  Boston,  Mass. 
WSVS   Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
KFBB  Great  Falls,   Mont,    (day) 
KFBB  Great   Falls,  Mont,    (night) 
KGIR   Butte.   Mont. 
KGER  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
KPSM  Pasadena,  Calif. 
WGES   Chicago 
WJKS    Gary.   Ind. 
WLEX   Lexington,   Mass. 
WMAF    South    Dartmouth.    Mass. 
WQBC     Utica.     Miss. 
WSSH  Boston,  Mass. 
KWK   St.   Louis.    Mo. 
WBNY   New   York.    N.   Y. 
WCDA   New   York.   N.  Y. 
WKBQ    New   York.   N.   Y. 
WMSG   New   York,   N.   Y. 
KFPW    Siloam    Springs,    Ark. 
KFPY  Spokane.  Wash. 
WCOA  Pensacola,  Fla. 
WGHP  Detroit,  Mich. 
KSCJ   Sioux   City.    Iowa 
KGB  San  Diega,  Calif. 
WCAC   Storrs.   Conn. 
WDRC    New    Haven.  Conn. 
WSAI  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
WTAQ   Eau  Claire.   Wis. 
KGHF  Pueblo,   Colo,    (day) 
KGHF  Pueblo,  Colo,    (night) 
KGIQ  Twin  Falls.  Idaho' 
WADC    Akron.    Ohio 
WSMB  New  Orleans,  La. 
KFBK    Sacramento.    Calif. 
KFGQ    Boone,    Iowa 
KFIU    Juneau,    Alaska 
KFJY   Fort   Dodge.   Iowa 
KFPL  Dublin.  Texas 
KFPM   Greenville.    Texas 
KFUP    Denver,    Colo. 
KFXJ  Edgewater.  Colo. 
KFXR  Okla.  City.  Okla. 
KGBX   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
KGCX  Wolf  Point,   Mont,     (day) 
KGCX  Wolf  Point,   Mont,     (night) 
KGEZ    Kalispell.    Mont. 
KGFW  Ravenna.   Neb. 
KGHG    McCehee.    Ark. 
KIT  Yakima,  Wash. 
KMED    Medford.  Ore. 
KRMD   Shreveport,    La. 
KTSL   Shreveport.   La. 
KWCR    Cedar   Rapids.    Iowa 
KXRO   Aberdeen.   Wash. 
WAGM    Royal    Oak.    Mich. 
WBOW    Terre   Haute.    Ind. 
WBRE   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 
WCLS    Joliet,    111. 
WDAH    El    Paso.    Texas 
WEBR   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
WFBG    Altoona.    Pa. 
WFDF    Flint,    Mich. 
WFKD    Frankford.    Pa. 
WGAL    Lancaster.    Pa. 
WGH   Newport  News.   Va. 
WHAT  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WHBP   Johnstown.   Pa. 
WIBU    Poynette.    Wis. 
WJAC    Johnstown.    Pa. 
WJAK  Marion,  Ind. 
WKAV   Laconia.   N.   H. 
WKBB    Joliet.    III. 
WKBC    Birmingham.    Ala. 
WLBC    Muncie.    Ind. 
WMBL    Lakeland.    Fla. 
WNBH   New   Bedford.   Mass. 
WNBJ    Knoxville.    Tenn. 
WOBT  Union  City.  Tenn.    (day) 
WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.     (night) 
WOL   Washington,    D.    C. 
WRAW    Reading.    Pa. 
WRBI  Tifton.  Ga.   C/a  time) 
WRK    Hamilton.    Ohio 
WSAJ  Grove  City,  Pa. 
KFH  Wichita.   Kan. 
KFJR    Portland.    Ore. 
KGEF    Los    Angeles.   Calif. 
KTBI  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KTBR    Portland,    Ore. 
WBBR    Rossville.    N.   Y. 
WEVD   Woodhaven.   N.   Y. 
WHAP    Carlstedt.    N.    J. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

230.6     1,300        500  WHAZ  Troy,  N.  Y. 

1.000  WIOD  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1.000  WOQ  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

232.4     1,290     1,000  KDYL    Salt    Lake   City.    Utah 

1,000  KFUL  Galveston.  Texas   (day) 

500  KFUL   Galveston,   Texas    (night) 

SO  KLCN    BlythevUle.    Ark. 

1,000  KTSA    San    Antonio.    Texas 

1,000  WEBC  Superior,  Wis. 

1,000  WJAS   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

50  WNBZ  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

234.2     1,280        500  WCAM    Camden.   N.    J. 

500  WCAP   Asbury   Park.    N.   J. 

2.500  WDOD   Chattanooga,    Tenn.    (day) 

1.000  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.   (night) 

500  WOAX    Trenton.    N.    J. 

500  WRR  Dallas.  Texas 

236.1     1.270     1,000  KFUM  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

50  KGCA   Decorah,    Iowa 

1,000  KOL   Seattle,   Wash. 

1,000  KTW    Seattle,    Wash. 

100  KWLC   Decorah,   Iowa 

500  WASH  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

250  WFBR    Baltimore.    Md. 

500  WEAI    Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

500  WOOD    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

1,000  WJDX  Jackson,  Miss. 

238        1,260     1,000  KOIL    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa 

100  KRGV  Harlington,  Texas. 

500  KWWG     Brownsville.    Texas 

1,000  WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.   (day) 

500  WTOC  Savannah,  Ga. 

239.9     1,250     1,000  KIDO  Boise,  Idaho 

1,000  KFMX    Northfield.    Minn. 

1,000  KFOX   Long    Beach,    Calif. 

500  KXL    Portland.    Ore.  . 

1.000  WAAM   Newark,    N.   J.    (night) 

2.000  WAAM  Newark.   N.   J.    (day) 

1,000  WCAL   Northfield.   Minn. 

1,000  WDSU   New  Orleans,   La. 

2S0  WGCP  Newark,   N.   J. 

500  WLB     Minneapolis.  Minn. 

1,000  WODA    Newark.    N.   J. 

1,000  WRHM    Fridley.    Minn. 

241.8     1.240     1.000  KSAT    Fort   Worth.   Texas 

1,000  WJAD    Waco.    Texas 

1,000  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio    (day) 

500  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio  (night) 

243.8     1,230        100  KFIO    Spokane,    Wash. 

100  KFQD  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

500  KGGM     Albuquerque,   N.   M. 

1,000  WBIS  Boston,   Mass.   (day) 

1,000  WFBM    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

1,000  WNAC    Boston,    Mass.    (day) 

500  WNAS  Boston,    Mass.    (night) 

500  WPSC    State    College.    Pa. 

500  WSBT   South   Bend.    Ind. 

245.8     1,220     1,000  KFKU    Lawrence,    Kan. 

500  KWSC   Pullman,   Wash. 

S00  WCAD  Canton.  N.   Y. 

500  WCAE    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

1,000  WDAE   Tampa,   Fla. 

1,000  WREN   Lawrence.   Kan. 

247.8  1.210        100  KDLR  Devils  Lake.  N.  D. 

250  KFOR   Lincoln.    Neb. 

IQffi  KFVS   Cape   Girardeau.    Mo. 

100  KGCR    Brookings.    S.    D. 

100  KPCB    Seattle.    Wash. 

SO  KPPC   Pasadena,  Calif. 

50  KPQ  Wenatche.  Wash. 

100  KWEA    Shreveport.    La. 

100  KFXM  San  Bemadino,  Calif. 

100  WBAX  Wilkes-Barre.   Pa. 

100  WCBS    Springfield,    111. 

100  WCOH    CreenvUle.    N.    Y. 

100  WCRW  Chicago.  111. 

100  WDWF-WLSI  Providence.  R.  I. 

100  WEBQ  Harrisburg.  111. 

100  WEBE  Cambridge.  Ohio. 

100  WEBQ  Harrisburg.    III. 

100  WEDC    Chicago.    111. 

100  WCBB    Freeport    N.    Y. 

100  WGCM   Culfport.    Miss. 

100  WHBF   Rock   Island.    N.   Y. 

100  WHBU  Anderson.   Ind. 

100  WIBA    Madison.    Wis. 

100  WINR    Bayshore.    N.    Y. 

100  WJBI   Redbank.    N.   J. 

100  WJBU   Lewisburg.    Pa. 

50  WJBY    Cadsden.   Ala. 

100  WJW  Mansfield.  Ohio 

SO  WLCI   Ithaca,    N.   Y. 

100  WLSI   Cranston,   R.   I. 

50  WMAN    Columbus,    Ohio 

100  WMBG    Richmond,    Va. 

25  WOCL  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

100  WOMT   Manitowoc,   Wis. 

100  WPAW    Pawtucket.    R.    I. 

100  WRBQ  Greenville.  Miss. 

100  WRBU  Gastonia.    N.   C. 

100  WSBC    Chicago.    111. 

100  WSIX    Springfield.    Tenn. 

SO  WTAX    Streator.    111. 

249.9  1.200        100  KFHA   Gunnison,   Colo. 

100  KBTM   Paragould.  Ark.    (day) 

100  KFJB    Marshalltown.    Iowa 

15  KFKZ  Kirksville.  Mo. 

100  KFWF    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

100  KCCU    Mandan,    N.    D. 

SO  KCDE    Fergus    Falls.    Minn. 

15  KGDY  Oldham,   S.  D. 

SO  KGEK   Yuma.   Colo. 

100  KGEW    Fort   Morgan.   Colo. 

100  KGFJ  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

50  KGFK    Hallock.    Minn. 

100  KGHI  Little  Rock.   Ark. 

SO  KGY    Lacey.    Wash,    (day) 

10  KGY  Lacey.  Wash,    (night) 

100  KMJ    Fresno,    Calif. 

100  KSMR  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

100  KVOS    Bellingham.    Wash. 

100  KWG    Stockton,    Calif. 

100  KXO   El   Centro.   Calif. 

100  WABI  Bangor.  Maine 

100  WABZ    New   Orleans.   La. 

100  WBBW   Norfolk.  Va. 

75  WBBY  Charleston.   S.   C. 

100  WBBZ    Ponca  City,   Okla. 

100  WCAI    Rapid   City,    S.    D. 

100  WCAX    Burlington.    Vt. 

100  WCLO    Kenosha.    Wis. 

50  WFBC    Knoxville.    Tenn. 

100  WFBE  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Kilo- 


Call 


Meter*  cycles  Watts     Signal 

-     WHBC  Canton,  Ohio 


Location 


249.9     1.200 


WHBY  West  De  Pere.  Wis. 
WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y. 
WIL  St.  Louis,  Mo.   (day) 
WIL  St.  Louis,   Mo.    (night) 
WJBC    LaSalle.    111. 
WJBL    Decatur.    111. 
WJBW   New  Orleans.    La. 
WORC   Worcester,   Mass. 
WKJC    Lancaster.    Pa. 
WLAP  Okalona.   Ky. 
WLBG    Petersburg.    Va.    (day) 
WLBG   Petersburg.   Va.    (night) 
WMT    Waterloo,    Iowa    (day) 
WMT  Waterloo.   Iowa  (night) 
WNBO   Washington.   Pa. 
WNBW    Carbondale,    Pa. 
WNBX    Springfield.    Vt. 
WPRC    Harrisburg.    Pa. 
WRAF    La    Porte.    Ind. 
WRBL   Columbus,    Ga. 
WWAE    Hammond.    Ind. 


1,190        500  WICC    Easton.    Conn. 

5,000  WOIA   San  Antonio,    Tex. 

254.1     1,180     5,000  KEX    Portland,    Ore. 

10,000  KOB   State  College,   N.   M. 

500  WGBS   New  York  City 

500  WHDI    Minneapolis.   Minn. 

256.3     1.170     5,000  KTNT  Muscatine.    Iowa 

10,000  WCAU   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

258.5     1.160  10,000  WOWO   Fort  Wayne,    Ind. 

5,000  WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

260.7     1,150    5.000  WHAM   Rochester.   N.  Y. 

263        1.140     5,000  KVOO    Tulsa.    Okla. 

5,000  WAPI  Birmingham,  Ala. 

265.3     1,130     5,000  KSL   Salt    Lake   City.    Utah 

20,000  WJJD  Mooseheart.  111. 

1,000  WOV  New  York.  N.  Y. 


267.7     1.120 


270.1     1.110 


272.6     1,100 


500  KFSG    Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

500  KMIC    Inglewood.    Calif. 

50  KRSC    Seattle.    Wash. 

500  WBAK     Harrisburi?,     Pa. 

1,000  WDBO  Orlando,  Fla.  (day) 

500  WDBO   Orlando,   Fla.    (night) 

350  WDEL    Wilmington,    Del.    (day) 

250  WDEL  Wilmington,  Del.   (night) 

250  WHAD   Milwaukee.    Wis. 

250  WISN    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

500  KTRH  College  Station,   Texas. 

2,000  KSOO  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

5.000  WRVA  Richmond.   Va. 

50  KGDM  Stockton.  Calif,  (day) 

100  K.JBS  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5.000  WLWL   New   York.   N.   Y. 

5,000  WPG  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


275.1  1.090     5,000  KMOX  St  Louis.  Mo. 

277.6     1.080  10,000  WBT  Charlotte,   N.  C. 

5.000  WCBD   Zion,    III. 

5,000  WMBI  Chicago.  111. 

280.2  1.070        100  KJBS  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

300  WAAT  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

SO  WCAZ  Carthage.  III. 

100  WDZ  Tuscola,    111. 

1,000  WEAR  Cleveland,  Ohio 

3,500  WTAM    Cleveland,    Ohio 

282.8     1,060        500  KWJJ   Portland,   Ore. 

10,000  WBAL  Baltimore.   Md. 

1,000  WJAG    Norfolk,    Neb. 

50,000  WTIC   Hartford.  Conn. 

285.5     1,050     5.000  KFKB    Milford.    Kan. 

5,000  KNX  Hollywood,  Calif. 

288.3  1,040  10,000  KRLD   Dallas.   Texas 

10.000  KTHS  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

1,000  WKAR    East  Lansing,    Mich. 

1,000  WKEN  Buffalo.   N.  Y. 

293.9     1,020  50,000  KFKX     Chicago,     111. 

50,000  KYW    Chicago.    111.    (day) 

50.000  KYW  Chicago,    111.    (night) 

500  KYWA   Chicago 

250  WRAX    Philadelphia 


296.9     1,010 


500  KGGF   Plcher.    Okla. 

500  KQW  San  Jose.  Calif. 

250  WHN  New  York.   N.  Y. 

500  WNAD  Norman.  Okla. 

250  WPAP  New  York.  N.  Y. 

250  WQAQ    New    York.    N.    Y. 

250  WRNY  New  York.   N.   Y. 

299.8     1,000     1.000  KECA   Los    Angeles,   Calif. 

5,000  WHO  Des  Moines,   Iowa 

5,000  WOC   Davenport.   Iowa 

302.8  990  15,000  WBZ   Springfield.    Mais. 

500  WBZA  Boston,  Mass. 

305.9  980  50,000  KDKA   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

309.1        970     5,000  KJR  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,500  WCFL  Chicago.  I1L 

315.6        950     1,000  KFWB    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 

500  KCHL  Billings.  Mont. 

2.500  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (day) 

1.000  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.   (night) 

500  WRC    Washington,    D.    C. 


940  250 
1.000 
1.000 
500 


KFEL   Denver.  Colo. 
KGU  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
KOIN    Portland.   Ore. 
WCSH    Portland.    Me. 


1,000  WDAY  Fargo,   N.  D. 

1,000  WF1W    Hopklnsvllle.    Ky. 

750  WHA    Madison.    Wis. 

500  KFWI  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1.000  KFWM  Oakland.   Calif. 

1.000  KCBZ   York.    Neb.    (day) 

500  KGBZ   York.   Neb.    (night) 

500  KMA    Shenandoah.    Iowa 

1.000  WBRC    Birmingham,    Ala. 

500  WDBJ  Roanoke,   Va. 

50  WIBG   Elklns  Park.  Pa. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

325.9        920     1,000  KOMO    Seattle,    Wash. 

500  KFEL  Denver,  Colo. 

1,000  KPRC   Houston.   Texas 

250  KFXF  Denver,  Colo. 

500  WAAF  Chicago.   111. 

1,000  WW  J  Detroit.   Mich. 

333.1        900        500  KGBU    Ketchikan,    Ala. 

1,000  KHJ  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

250  KSEI    Pocatello,    Idaho 

1,000  WJAX   Jacksonville,    Fla. 

1.000  WKY   Oklahoma   City,    Okla. 

2,000  WLBL   Stevens    Point.   Wis. 

750  WMAK    Martinsville.    N.    Y. 


Murder! 

TJROM  whose  voice, 

from  which  room  of 
the  queer  old  house  did 
that  terrible  cry  come? 
Men  rushed  about, 
finally  bursting  into  a 
dimly  lighted  room. 

There,  half  in  the 
bedroom,  half  in  the 
bathroom  lay  a  man's 
body,  a  great  stain 
across  his  chest,  dyeing 
his  pajamas  scarlet.  In 
a  chair  close  by  was  a 
second  body. 

A  few  moments  later 
both  had  disappeared. 

Don't  miss  this  great- 
est of  all  mystery  stories 
by  Jackson  Gregory. 
Watch  for  the  April 
issue  of  Radio  Digest — 
THIRTEEN  AND 
ONE  unfolds  new 
developments  that  will 
keep  you  tense. 


336.9  890  1.000 
500 
250 
500 
500 
400 
250 
500 
500 
250 
500 
250 


340.7 


880 


500 
500 
500 

1.000 

250 

250 

500 

870  50,000 

5,000 
660         250 

1,000 

500 

50,000 

5,000 
S00 


KFNF    Shenandoah.    Iowa    (day) 
KFNF    Shenandoah.    Iowa    (night) 
KCJF   Little   Rock,   Ark. 
KUSD  Vermilion.  S.   D. 
WGST    Atlanta.    Ga. 
WJAR    Providence,    R.    I.    (day) 
WJAR  Providence.   R.   I.    (night) 
WMAZ   Macon.    Ga. 
WMMN    Fairmont,   W.   Va.    (day) 
WMMN    Fairmont.   W.  Va.  (night) 
WILL    Urbana.    111.    (day) 
WILL  Urbana.   III.    (night) 

KFKA    Greeley,    Colo. 
KLX   Oakland.    Calif. 
KPOF  Denver.   Colo. 
WCOC  Meridian.  Miss. 
WCBI    Scranton.    Pa. 
WOAN    Scranton.    Pa, 
WSUI   Iowa  City.  la. 
WENR    Chicago.    111. 
WLS  Chicago.   III. 
KFQZ    Hollywood.    Calif. 
KMO  Tacoma.  Wash,   (day) 
KMO  Tacoma.    Wash,    (night) 
WABC  New  York.   N.   Y. 
WBOQ  New  York.  N.  Y. 
WHB    Kansas   City.    Mo. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

352.7        850  10,000  KWKH    Shreveport,    La. 

5,000  WWL  New  Orleans.   La. 

361.2        830  12,500  KOA  Denver.  Colo. 

1,000  WHDH    Gloucester.    Mass. 

5,000  WRUF  Gainesville.  Fla. 


365.6 
370.2 

374.8 

379.5 

384.4 


389.4 
394.5 

399.8 
405.2 

416.4 
422.3 

428.3 
440.5 

447.5 
454.3 

461.3 

468.5 


820  10,000  WHAS  Louisville,   Ky. 

810  10,000  WCCO  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

500  WPCH   New    York,   N.   Y. 

800  50.000  WBAP    Ft.    Worth.   Texas 

5,000  WFAA  Dallas,  Texas 

790     7,500  KGO    Oakland,    Calif. 

50,000  WGY    Schenectady.    N.    Y. 

780        500  KELW   Burbank.   Calif. 

1,000  KTM   Santa  Monica,   Calif,    (day) 

500  KTM  Santa  Monica,  Calif,   (night) 

250  WBSO   Wellesley   Hills.    Mass. 

500  WEAN   Providence.   R.    I.    (day) 

250  WEAN    Providence.    R.    I.    (night) 

1,000  WMC    Memphis.    Term,     (day) 

500  WMC    Memphis.    Tenn.    (nigbt) 

500  WPOR  Norfolk.  Va. 

500  WTAR   Norfolk.   Va. 

770    5,000  KFAB   Lincoln,   Neb. 

25.000  WBBM-WJBI    Chicago.    111. 

760     1,000  KVI    Tacoma,    Wash. 

1.000  WEW   St.    Louis.    Mo. 

30,000  WJZ  New  York,    N.   Y. 

750     5,000  WJR  Detroit,  Mich. 

740     1.000  KMMJ  Clay  Center.   Neb. 

1.000  WSB  Atlanta.   Ga. 

720  25,000  WGN   Chicago.    111. 

710         500  KEJK    Beverly    Hills.    Calif. 

250  KFVD    Culver    City.    Calif. 

1.000  WHB  Kansas  City,  Mo.   (day) 

5,000  WOR  Newark,  N.  J. 

700  50.000  WLW  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


680  2,500 
5,000 
1.000 


KFEQ  St.  Joseph.   Mo. 
KPO  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
WPTF  Raleigh,   N.  C. 


670     5,000     WMAQ    Chicago.    111. 


660        500 
50,000 


WAAW  Omaha,    Neb. 
WEAF  Bellmore.  N.  Y. 


650     5,000     WSM    Nashville.    Tenn. 


640     5,000 

500 

5.000 

630  500 
500 
500 
250 
1.000 
500 

620      1,000 

500 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

250 

2,500 

1,000 

610      1.000 

1.000 

500 

500 

500 

600  1.000 
250 
250 
500 
500 
1.000 
500 
500 

590  1.000 
S00 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
500 

580         200 

1.000 

500 

500 

2S0 

250 

250 

S70         500 

250 

500 

500 

500 

750 

500 

1.000 

2  SO 

500 

500 

250 

1.000 

560     1.000 

500 

2.500 

1.000 

1.000 

500 

S00 

5.000 

500 

2.000 

1.000 

S00 

1. 000 

550      1.000 
500 

500 
1.000 

500 

500 
1.000 

S00 
1.000 

500 


KFI    Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

WAIU   Columbus.    Ohio 

WOI  Ames,  Iowa  (day  unlimited) 

KFRU  Columbia.   Mo. 
WGBF  Evansville.    Ind. 
WMAL   Washington.   D.  C.    (day) 
WMAL   Washington.   D.  C.  (night) 
WOS  Jefferson   City.   Mo.    (day) 
WOS  Jefferson  City.  Mo.   (night) 

KGW   Portland.    Ore. 
KTAR   Phoenix,    Ariz. 
WFLA-WSUN  Cleaawater.  Fla. 

(day) 
WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater.  Fla. 

(night) 
WLBZ   Bangor,    Me.    (day) 
WLBZ   Bangor.    Me.    (night) 
WTMJ   Milwaukee.    Wis    (day) 
WTMJ  Milwaukee.  Wis.   (night) 

KFRC  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
WDAF   Kansas   City.   Mo. 
WFAN  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
WIP    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
WJAY     Cleveland.  Ohio. 

KFSD  San  Diego.   Calif. 
WGBS  Storrs.    Conn. 
WCAO   Baltimore.   Md. 
WMT  Waterloo.   Iowa 
WOAN    Lawrenceburg.    Tenn. 
WREC  Memphis.  Tenn.   (day) 
WREC   Memphis.  Tenn.    (night) 
WSUI  Iowa  City.  Iowa 

KHQ   Spokane.    Wash. 

WCAJ    Lincoln.    Neb. 

WEEI    Boston.    Mass. 

WEMC    Berrien   Springs.    Mich 

WOW     Omaha.    Neb. 

KSAC  Manhattan.  Kan.  (day) 

KSAC  Manhattan.  Kan.  (nlghtl 

KGFX    Pierre.    S.    D. 
WIBW   Topeka.  Kan.  (day) 
WIBW   Topek.i.  Kan.  (night) 
WKAQ    San   Juan.    P.    R. 
WOBU    Charleston.    W.    Va. 
WSAZ    Huntington.    W.    Va. 
WTAG    Worcester.    Mass. 
KCKO   Wichita   Falls.   Tex.    (day) 
KGKO  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.    (night) 
KMTR    Hollywood.    Calif. 
KUOM    Missoula.    Mont. 
KXA  Seattle.   Wash. 
WEAO    Columbus.    Ohio 
WKBN   Youngstown.   Ohio 
WNAX   Yankton.   S.   D. 
WMAC    Caienovla.    N.    Y. 
WMCA   New    York.    N.    Y. 
WNYC    New   York.    N.    Y. 
WSYR   Syracuse.    N.   Y. 
WWNC   Asheville.    N.   C. 

KFDM    Beaumont.  Texas    (day) 
KFDM    Beaumont,    Trxas    (night) 
KFEG  St.   Joseph.    Mo. 
KLZ    Dupont.    Colo. 
KTAB    Oakland.    Calif. 
WEBW   Belolt,  Wis. 
WFI    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
WIBO  Chicago.  III. 
WLIT    Philadelphia.     Pa. 
WNOX   Knoxville.   Tenn.   (day) 
WNOX   Knoxville.  Tenn.    (night) 
WPCC  Chicago.  III. 
WQAM   Miami.  Fla. 

KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  (day) 
KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  (night) 
KFJM   Grand   Forks.    N.    D. 
KFUO    St.    Louis.    Mo.    (day) 
KFUO   St.    Louis.    Mo.    (night) 
KFYR  Bismarck.  N.  D. 
KOAC  Corvallis.  Ore. 
KSD   St.    Louis.    Mo. 
WGR    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
WKRC    Cincinnati.   Ohio 
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Kc. 

1,140 

930 

1,310 

1,210 


1,420 
620 
1,390 
1,500 
1,370 


1,290 
1,390 
1,040 
1,200 
890 
1,390 
1,310 
1,200 
1.340 


Alabama 

Call  Meters 

Birmingham    WAPI  263 

WBRC     322.4 

WKBC  228.9 

Gadsden    WJBY  247.8 

Arizona 

Flagstaff     KFXY  211.1 

Phoenix    KTAR    483.6 

KOY  21S.7 

Prescott      KP  JM  199.9 

Tucson   KGAR  218.8 

Arkansas 

Blytheville     KLCN  232.4 

Fayetteville    KUAO  21S.7 

Hot  Springs   KTHS  288.3 

Little  Rock   KGHI  249.9 

KGJF  336.9 

KLRA  215.7 

McGehee    KGHG  228.9 

Paragould   KBTM  249.9 

Siioam  Springs KFPW  223.7 

California 

Berkeley    KRE  218.8 

Beverly  Hills   KE JK  422.3 

Burbank    KELW  384.4 

Culver   City    KFVD  299.8 

El   Centra    KXO  249.9 

Fresno     KM  J  249.9 

Hayward    KZM  218.8 

Hollywood    KFQZ  348.6 

KFWB  315.6 

KMTR  526 

KNX  285.S 

KGER  220.4 

Holy  City   KFQU  211.1 

Inglewood    KMIC  267.7 

Long   Beach   KFOX  239.9 

Los    Angeles    KFI  468.5 

KECA  211.1 

KFSG  267.7 

KGEF  230.6 

KGFJ  249.9 

KHJ  333.1 

KPfcA  299.8 

KTBI  230.6 

Oakland     KFWM  322.4' 

KGO  379.5 

KLS  208.2 

KLX  340.7 

KTAB  545.1 

Ontario    KFWC  249.9 

Pasadena    KPPC  247.8 

KPSN  220.4 

Sacramento     KFBK  228.9 

San  Diego   KFSD  499.7 

San  Francisco   KFRC  491.5 

KFWI  322.4 

KGB  225.4 

KGTT  211.1 

KJBS  280.2 

KPO  440.4 

KYA  243.8 

San  Jose   KQW  296.9 

Santa    Ana    KWTC  199.9 

KREG  199.9 

Santa   Barbara    KDB  199.9 

San   Bernardino   KFXM  247.8 

Santa    Maria    KSMR  249.9 

Santa  Monica KTM  384.4 

Stockton    KGDM  272.6 

KWG  249.9 

Westminster    KPWF  20L6 

Colorado 

Colorado  Springs KFUM  236.1 

Denver    KFEL  325.9 

KFUP  228.9 

KFXF  325.9 

KLZ  535.4 

KOA  361.2 

KPOF  340.7 

Edgewater     KFX  J  228.9 

Fort  Morgan    KGEW  249.9 

Greeley    KFKA  340.7 

Gunnison     KFHA  249.9 

Pueblo    KGHF  227.1         1,320 

1,420 
1,200 


Watts 

5,000 

1,000 

10 

50 


100 
500 
500 
100 
100 


50 

1,000 

10,000 

100 
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1,000 

50 

100 

50 
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1,000 
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570 

1,050 

1,360 

1,420 

1,120 

1,250 
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1.420 

1,120 
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1.000 

1,300 
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1,440 

880 
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1,210 

1,360 

1,310 

600 
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930 

1,330 

1,420 

1,070 

680 

1,230 

1,010 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,210 

1,200 

780- 
1,200 
1,200 
1.490 


1,270 
920 

1,310 
920 
560 
830 
880 

1,310 

1,200 
880 

1,200 


Trinidad     KGIW    211.1 

Yuma    KGEK     249.9 

Connecticut 

Easton     WICC  252 

Hartford  WTIC  282.8 

Storrs  WGBS  499.7 

New  Haven    WDRC  225.4 

Delaware 

Wilmington     WDEL    267.7         1,120 

WILM     211.1         1,420 
District  of  Columbia 
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50 
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50 
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100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(  l.OOOd 

I      500n 

50  Day 

100 

10,000 


1,000 

500 

100 

250 

1,000 

12,500 

500 

50 

100 

500 

50 

SOOd 

250n 

100 

50 


1.190  500 

1,060  50,000 

600  250 

1.330  500 


350d 

250n 
100 


Washington      NAA  434.5 

WMAL  475.9 

WJSV  205.4 

WRC  315.6 

WOL  228 

Florida 

Clearwater    WFLA  483.6 

Gainesville     WRUF  204 

Jacksonville    WJAX  238 

Lakeland      WMBL  228.9 

Miami      WQAM  241.8 

Miami    Beach    WIOD  535.4 

WMBF  535.4 


690 
630 

1,460 
950 

1.310 


620 
1,470 
1,260 
1,310 
1,240 
560 
560 


Orlando    WD  BO     267.7         1,120 

Pensacola    WCO  A 

Sarasota      WSIS 


223.7 
296.9 

333.1 
245.8 
247.8 


St.     Petersburg WSUN 

Tampa    WDAE 

WMBR 

Georgia 

Atlanta     WGST  336.9 

WSB  405.2 

Columbus    WRBL  249.9 

Macon    WMAZ  336.9 

Toccoa    WTFI  206.8 


1,340 
1,010 

900 
1,220 


890 
740 

1,200 
890 

1,450 


1,000 

SOOd 

250n 

10,000 

500 

100 


i  2.500d 

!  l.OOOn 

5,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

1.000 

500 

l.OOOd 

500n 

500 

250 

2,  SOOd 

l.OOOn 

1,000 

100 

SOOd 

250n 

1,000 

50 

500 

250 


Boise    KIDO 

Jerome    KFXD 

Idaho  Falls    KID 

Pocatello    KSEI 

Twin    Falls    KGIQ 


Idaho 

Call  Meters 
239.9 
211.1 
227.1 
333.1 
227.1 


Batavia    . 

Carthage 

Chicago 


Decatur  . . 
Deer  field  . . 
Evanston  . 
Galesburg   . 

Harrisburg 
Joliet    


Illinois 

.  .  WORD 

..WCAZ 

..KFKX 

KYW 

KYWA 

WAAF 

WBBM 

WCFL 

WCRW 

WEDC 

WENR 

WGES 

WGN 

WHFC 

WIBO 

WJAZ 

WJJD 

WKBI 

WLS 

WMAQ 

WMBI 

WORD 

WPCC 

WSBC 

..WJBL 

..WSOA 

.  .WEHS 

.  .WKBS 

WLBO 

.WEBO 

.    WCLS 

WKBB 

..WJBC 


202.6 

280.2 

293.9 

293.9 

239.9 

325.9 

389.4 

309.1 

247.8 

247.8 

344.6 

220.4 

416.4 

228.9 

526 

202.6 

265.3 

228.9 

344.6 

447.5 

277.6 

202.6 

526 

247.8 

249.9 

202.6 

211.1 

228.9 

228.9 

247.8 

228.9 

228.9 

249.9 


La  Salle  

Peoria    Heights    WMBD  208.2 

Prospect   WJAS  202.6 

Quincy    WTAD  208.2 

Rockford    KFLV  212.6 

Rock    Island ...WHBF  247.8 

Springfield     WCBS  247.8 

Streator     .  ...WTAX  247.8 

Tuscola     WDZ  280.2 

Urbana    .....WILL     336.9 

Zion    WCBD     277.6 

Indiana 

Anderson    WHBU  247.8 

Culver  WCMA  214.2 

E  vansvi  lie     WGBF  475.9 

Ft.   Wayne   WGL  218.8 

WOWO  258.5 

Gary    WJKS  220.4 

Hammond    WWAE  249.9 

Indianapolis     .' WFMB  243.8 

WKBF  214.2 

La  Porte WRAF  249.9 

Marion WJAK  228.9 

Muncie      WLBC  228.9 

So.    Bend WSBT  243.8 

Terre   Haute    ; .  WBOW  228.9 

Iowa 

Ames    WOI 

Boone    KFGQ 

Cedar   Rapids    KWCR 

Clarinda     KSO 

Council    Bluffs    KOIL 

Davenport    WOC 

Decorah    KGCA 

KWLC 

Des  Moines    WHO 

Fort  Dodge    KFJY 

Iowa-City   WSUI 

Marshalltown     KFJB 

Muscatine    KTNT 

Ottumwa     WIAS 

Red  Oak    KICK 

Shenandoah     KFNF 

KMA 
Sioux  City   KSC J 

Waterloo     WMT 


Covington    . . 
Hopkinsville 
Louisville   . . . 


New  Orleans 


Kansas 

Concordia     KGCN  211.1 

Lawrence     KFKU  245.6 

WREN  245.6 

Manhattan  KSAC  516.9 

Milford     KFKB  285.5 

Topeka    WIBW  230.6 

Wichita  KFH  230.6 

Kentucky 

....WCKY  202.1 

.  ...WFIW  319 

....WHAS  365.6 

WLAP  249.9 

Louisiana 

.  ...WABZ  249.9 

WDSU  239.9 

WJBO  211.1 

WJBW  249.9 

WSMB  227.1 

WWL  352.7 

KTSL  228.9 

KRMD  228.9 

KTBS  206.8 

KWEA  247.8 

KWKH  352.7 

Maine 

WABI  249.9 

WLBZ  483.6 

.  ...WCSH  319 

Maryland 

WBAL  282.8 

WCAO  499.7 

WCBM  218.8 


Kc. 

1,250 
1,420 
1,320 
900 
1,320 


1,480 

1.070 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

920 

770 

970 

1,210 

1,210 

870 

1,360 

720 

1,310 

570 

1,480 

1,130 

1,310 

870 

670 

1,080 

1,480 

570 

1,210 

i,200 

1,480 

1,420 

1,310 

1,310 

1,210 

1,310 

1,310 

1,200 

1,440 
1,480 
1,440 
1,410 
1,210 
1.210 
1,210 
1,070 

890 
1,080 


1,210 
1,400 
630 
1,370 
1,160 
1.360 
1,200 
1,230 
1,400 
1,200 
1,310 
1,310 
1,230 
1,310 


535.4 

228.9 

228.9 

217.3 

238 

299.8 

236.1 

236.1 

299.8 

228.9 

340.7 

249.9 

256.3 

211.1 

211.1 

336.9 

336.9 

225.4 

249.9         1.200 


560 
1,310 
1,310 
1,380 
1,260 
1,000 
1.270 
1,270 
1,000 
1,310 

880 
1,200 
1,170 
1,420 
1,420 

890 

890 
1.330 


1,420 
1,220 
1,220 
580 
1,050 


Shreveport 


Bangor  . . 
Portland  . 
Baltimore 


Watts 

1.000 

50 

250 

250 

250 


5,000 

50 

50,000 

50,000 

500 

500 

25,000 

1,500 

100 

100 

50,000 

500 

15.000 

100 

5,000 

5,000 

20,000 

50 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

500 

100 

100 

5,000 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

l.OOOd 

500n 

5,000 

500 

500 

100 

100 

50 

100 

500d 

250n 

5,000 


100 

500 

500 

100 

10,000 

500 

100 

1,000 

500 

100 

50 

50 

500 

100 


5,000 

100 

100 

500 

1,000 

5,000 

50 

100 

5,000 

100 

500 

100 

5,000 

100 

100 

500 

500 

1,000 

250d 

lOOn 


50 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

5,000 

2,500d 


WFBR      236.2 

Cumberland    WTBO     211.1 

Salisbury    WSMD     228.9 


1.300  j 

l.OOOn 

1,300 

500 

1,480 

5,000 

940 

1,000 

820 

10,000 

V  1,200 

30 

1,200 

100 

1,250 

1,000 

1,420 

100 

1,200 

30 

1,320 

500 

850 

500 

1,310 

100 

1,310 

50 

1,450 

1,000 

1,210 

100 

850 

10,000 

1,200 

100 

620  { 

500d 
250n 

940 

500 

1,060 

10,000 

600 

250 

1,370  [ 

250d 
lOOn 

1,270 

250 

1,420 

50 

1.310 

100 

Massachusetts 

x                     Call  Meters 

Boston   WBIS  243.8 

WBZA  302.8 

WEEI  508.2 

WLOE  199.9 

WMES  199.9 

WNAC  243.8 

WSSH  220.4 

Fall    River    WSAR  206.8 

Gloucester     WEPS  249.9 

WHDH  361.2 

Lexington     WLEX  220.4 

New   Bedford    WNBH  228.9 

South  Dartmouth   .....  WMAF  220.4 

Springfield     WBZ  302.8 

Wellesley   Hills    WBSO  284.4 

Worcester     WTAG  516.9 

WORC  249.9 

Michigan 

Battle    Creek    WKBP  211.1 

Bay  City    WBCM  212.6 

Berrien    Springs    .      ...WEMC  508.2 

Calumet     WHDF  218.8 

Detroit WJR  399.8 

WGHP  223.7 

WMBC  211.1 

WWJ  325.9 

East  Lansing   WKAR  288i3 

Flint ...WFDF  228.9 

Grand  Rapids   WASH  236.1 

WOOD  236.1 

Jackson      WIBM  218.8 

Lapeer     WMPC  199.9 

Ludington     WKBZ  199.9 

Royal  Oak    WAGM  228.9 

Ypsilanti    ...WJBK  218.8 

Minnesota 

Collegeville     WFBJ  218.8 

Fergus    Falls KGDE  249.9 

Hallock    KGFK  249.9 

Minneapolis    WCCO  370.2 

WGDY  215.7 

WHDI  254.1 

WLB  239.9 

WRHM  239.9 

Northfield     KFMX  239.9 

WCAL  239.9 

St.  Paul KSTP  205.4 

i 
Mississippi 

Columbus    WCOC  340.7 

Greenville  WRBQ  247.8 

Gulfport    WGCM  247.8 

Hattlesburg     WRBJ  218.8 

Jackson    WJDX  236.1 

Uttca    WQBC  220.4 

Missouri 

Cape    Girardeau    KFVS  247.8 

Columbia  KFRU  475.9 

'Jefferson    City    WOS  475.9 

Joplin   WMBH  211.1 

Kansas    City     KMBC  315.6 

KWKC  218.8 

WDAF  491.5 

WHB  348.6 

WLBF  211.1 

WOQ  491.5 

Kirksvllle    KFKZ  249.9 

St.  Joseph  KFEQ  440.9 

KGBX  228.9 


Kc. 

Watts 

1,230 

1.000 

990 

500 

590 

1,000 

1.500 

100 

1.500 

SO 

1,230 

1,000 

1,360 

500 

1,450 

250 

1,200 

100 

830 

1,000 

1,360 

500 

1,310 

100 

1.360 

500 

990 

15,000 

780 

250 

580 

250 

1,200 

100 

1,420 
1,410 

590 
1,370 

750 
1,340 
1,420 

920 
1,040 
1,310 
1,270 
1,270 
1,370 
1,500 
1,500 
1,310 
1,370 


1,370 
1,200 
1,200 
810 
1,390 
1,180 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,460 


880 
1,210 
1,210 
1,370 
1,270 
1,360 


1,210 
630 
630 

1,420 
950 

1,370 
610 
860 

1,420 
610 

1,200 
680 

1,310 

550 
1,200 
1,090 

550 
1,350 

760 

1,200 


St.  Louis   KFUO     545.1 

KFWF     249.9 

KMOX     275.1 

KSD     545.1 

KWK     222.1 

WEW     394.5 

WIL     249.9 

Montana 

Billings      KGHL     315.6  950 

Butte     KGIR     220.4  1,360 

Great  Falls   KFBB     220.4  1,360 

Havre    KFBB     220.4  1,360 

Kalispell      KGEZ     228.9  1.310 

Missoula     KGHD     211.1  1,420 

KUOM        S26  570 

Vida    KGCX     211.1  1,420 

Nebraska 

Clay  Center KMMJ     405.2  740 

Lincoln KFAB     389.4  770 

KFOR     247.8  1,210 

Lincoln     WCAJ     508.2  S90 

Norfolk        WJAG     282.8  1,060 

Omaha      WAAW     454.3  660 

WOW     508.2  590 

Ravenna    KGFW     288.9  1,310 

York    KGBZ     322.4  930 

New  Hampshire 

Laconia     WKAV     228.9  1,310 

Tilton    WBRL     209.7  1,430 

Nevada 

Reno     KOH     218.8  1,370 

New    Jersey 

Asbury   Park    WCAP     234.2  1.280 

Atlantic  City   WPG     272.6  1,100 

Camden     WCAM     234.2  1,280 

Elizabeth     WIBS     206.8  1,450 

Hackensack   WBMS     206.8  1,450 

Hoboken      WPCH     370.2  810 

Jersey    City    WAAT     280.2  1,070 

WKBO     206.8  1,450 

Newark WAAM     239.9  1,250  { 

WGCP     239.9  1,250 

'     •      WNJ     206.8  1,450 

WOR     422.3  710 

Palisade    WPAP     296.9  1,010 

WQAO     296.9  1,010 

Paterson     WODA     239.9  1,250 

1,210 
1.280 


50 

500 

1,000 

1.000 

5,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

500 

500 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 


100 

50 

50 

10,000 

1,000 

500 

soo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,000 


1,000 

100 

100 

10 

1,000 
300 


100 

500 

l.OOOd 

500n 

100 

2,500d 

l.OOOn 

-.    100 

1,000 

500 

100 

1,000 

15 

2,500 

100 

l.OOOd 

500n 

100 

5,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

250d 

lOOn 


WJBI      247.8 
Trenton     WOAX     234.2 


250 

250 

l.OOOd 

500n 

500 

100 

50 

500 

10 


1,000 

5,000 
250 
500 

1,000 
500 

1,000 

50 

l.OOOd 

SOOn 


100 

500 


500 

5.00C 

50(1 

250 

250 

500 

300 

250 

2,000d 

l.OOOn 

250 

250 

5,000 

250 

250 

1,000 

100 

500 
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New  Mexico 

Call     Meters 

Albuquerque    KGCM  243.8 

Raton    KCFL  218.8 

State  College    KOB  254.1 

New  York 

Amherst    WKBW  204 

Auburn     WMBO  218.8 

Bay    Shore     WINR  247.8 

Binghamton   WNBF  199.9 

Brooklyn     WBBC  214.2 

WLTH  214.2 

WMBQ  199.9 

WSDA  214.2 

WSGH  214.2 

Buffalo    WEBR  228.9 

WGR  S4S.1 

WKBW  204 

WKEN  288.3 

WMAK  333.1 

WSVS  218.8 

Canton     WCAD  24S.6 

Cazenovia    WMAC  526 

Coney   Island    WCGU  214.2 

Freeport    WGBB  247.8 

Ithaca     WEAI  236.1 

WLCI  247.8 

Jamaica     WMRJ  211.1 

Jamestown     WOCL  247.8 

Long    Beach    WCLB  199.9 

Long  Island    WLBX  199.9 

New    York    City WABC  348.6 

WBNY  222.1 

WCDA  222.1 

WEAF  454.3 

WCAC  254.1 

WHAP  230.1 

WHN  296.9 

WHPP  211.1 

WJZ  394.5 

WKBQ  222.1 

WLWL  272.6 

WMCA  526 

WMSG  22Z.1 

WNYC  526 

WOV  265.3 

WRNY  296.9 

Patchogue    WPOE  211.1 

Peekskill WOKO  208.2 

Richmond    Hill     WBOQ  348.6 

Rochester    WHAM  260.7 

WHEC  208.2 

WNBQ  199.9 

Roasville     WBBR  230.6 

Saranac  Lake   WNBZ  232.4 

Schenectady WGY  379.5 

So.    Yonkers    WCOH  247.8 

Syracuse    WFBL  201.6 

WSYR  526 

Troy    WHAZ  230.6 

Tupper  Lake    WHDL  211.1 

UUca     WIBX  249.9 

Woodhaven      ...WEVD  230.6 

Woodside    WWRL  199.9 

North   Carolina 

Ashevllle     WWNC  526 

Charlotte      WBT  277.6 

Castonla     WRBU  247.8 

Greensboro     WNRC  208.2 

Raleigh    WPTF  440.9 

Wilmington    WRBT  218.8 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck     KFYR  545.1 

Devils     Lake     KDLR  247.8 

Fargo  WDAY  319 

Grand    Forks     KFJM  218.8 

Mandan      KCCU  249.9 

Ohio 

Akron    WADC  227.1 

WFJC  206.8 

Bellefontalne     WHBD  218.8 

Cambridge    WEBE  247.8 

Canton     WHBC  249.9 

Cincinnati   WFBE  249.9 

WKRC  545.1 

WLW  428.3 

WSAI  225.4 

Cleveland     WEAR  280.2 

WHK  215.7 

WJAY  491.S 

WTAM  280.2 

Columbus    WAIU  468.5 

WCAH  209.7 

WEAO  526 

WMAN  247.8 

Dayton WSMK  217.3 

Hamilton     WRK  228.9 

Mansfield     WJW  247.8 

Middletown      WSRO  211.1 

Springfield    WCSO  206.8 

Stcubenvllle      WIBR  211.1 

Toledo    WSPD  241.8 

Youngstown     WKBN  526 

Oklahoma 

Alva     KGFF  211.1 

Chlckasha    KOCW  214.2 

Enid     KCRC  218.8 

Norman     WNAD  296.9 

Oklahoma  City    KFJF  204 

KFXR  228.9 

KCFG  218.8 

WKY  333.1 

Picher    KGGF  296.9 

Ponca   City    WBBZ  249.9 

Tulsa    KVOO  263 

Oregon 

Astoria    KFJI  218.8 

Corvallls KOAC  545.1 

Eugene    KORE  211.1 

Marshfield     KOOS  218.8 

Medford     KMED  228.9 

Portland    KEX  254.1 

KFEC  218.8 

KF1F  211.1 

KFJR  230.6 

KGW  483.6 

KOIN  319 

KTBR  230.6 

KVEP  199.9 

KWJJ  282.8 

l(XL  239.9 


Kc. 

Watts 

1,230 

500 

1,370 

50 

1,180 

10,000 

1,470 

5,000 

1,370 

100 

1,210 

100 

1,500 

so 

1,400 

500 

1,400 

500 

1.500 

100 

1,400 

500 

1,400 

500 

1,310 

200 

550 

750 

1.47ft 

5,000 

1,040 

1,000 

900 

750 

1,370 

50 

1,220 

500 

570 

250 

1,400 

500 

1,210 

100 

1,270 

500 

1,210 

50 

1,420 

10 

1.210 

25 

1.500 

100 

1,500 

100 

860 

5,000 

1,350 

250 

1.350 

250 

660 

50,000 

1.180 

500 

1,300 

1.000 

1.010 

250 

1,420 

10 

760 

30,000 

1,350- 

250 

1,100 

5.000 

570 

500 

1.350 

250 

570 

500 

1.130 

1,000 

1,010 

500 

1.420 

30 

1.440 

500 

860 

5.000 

1.150 

5,000 

1,440 

500 

1.500 

15 

1,300 

1,000 

1,290 

so 

790 

50,000 

1,210 

100 

1,490 

1,000 

570 

250 

1,300 

500 

1,420 

10 

1,200 

100 

1,300 

500 

1.500 

100 

570 

1,000 

1,080 

10,000 

1,210 

100 

1,440 

500 

680 

1,000 

1,370 

100 

550 

500 

1.210 

100 

940 

1,000 

1.370 

100 

1,290 

100 

1.320 

1,000 

1,450 

500 

1,370 

100 

1.210 

100 

1.200 

10 

1,200 

100 

550 

500 

700 

50.000 

1,330 

500 

1,070 

1,000 

1,390 

1,000 

610 

500 

1,070 

3.500 

640 

5.000 

1,430 

soo 

570 

750 

1,210 

SO 

1380 

200 

1,310 

100 

1.210 

100 

1.420 

100 

1,450 

500 

1,420 

50 

1.240 

l.OOOd 
i   SOOn 

570 

500 

1.420 

100 

J   SOOd 

1,400 

1   2S0n 

1,370 

J  2S0d 
1   lOOn 

1.010 

500 

1,470 

5,000 

1.310 

100 

1.370 

100 

900 

1,000 

1.010 

SOO 

1.200 

100 

1,140 

5,000 

1,370 

100 

550 

1,000 

1.420 

100 

1.370 

so 

1.310 

50 

1,180 

5,000 

1,370 

so 

1,420 

100 

1,300 

500 

620 

1.000 

940 

1.000 

1.300 

soo 

1.500 

15 

1.060 

soo 

1,250 

soo 

Pennsylvania 

Call  Meters 

A I  lento  wn     WCBA  208.2 

WSAN  208.2 

Altoona    WFBG  228.9 

Carbondale    WNBW  249.9 

Elkin's    Park    W1BG  322.4 

Erie    WEDH  211.1 

WRAK  218.8 

Frankford     WFKD  228.9 

Grove  City    WSA J  228.9 

Harrisburg     WBAK  209.7 

WCOD  249.9 

WHP  209.7 

WPRC  249.9 

Johnstown    W JAC  228'.9 

Lancaster     WGAL  228.9 

WKJC  249.9 

Lewlsburg   WJBU  247.8 

Oil  City    WLBW  238 

Philadelphia     WCAU  256.3 

WELK  218.9 

WFAN  491. S 

WFI  535.4 

WHBW  199.9 

WIP  491.5 

WLIT  535.4 

WNAT  228.9 

WPEN  199.9 

WRAX  293.9 

Pittsburgh    i-.DKA  305.9 

KQV  217.3 

WCAE  245.8 

WJAS  232.4 

WMBJ  199.9 

Reading    WRAW  228.9 

Scranton     WGBI  340.7 

WQAN  340.7 

State  College   WPSC  243.8 

Washington    WNBO  249.9 

WBRE  228.9 

Willow   Grove    WALK  199.9 


Kc. 

Watts 

1,440 

250 

1,440 

250 

1,310 

100 

1.200 

5 

930 

SO 

1,420 

30 

1,370 

50 

1,310 

SO 

1.310 

100 

1.430 

500 

1,200 

100 

1,430 

500 

1,200 

100 

1,310 

100 

1,310 

15 

1,200 

100 

1.210 

100 

1,260 

1,000 

1,170 

10,000 

1,370 

100 

610 

500 

560 

soo 

1,500 

100 

610 

500 

560 

SOO 

1,310 

100 

1,500 

1   250n 
1   lOOd 

1,020 

250 

9S0 

50.000 

1,380 

500 

1,220 

500 

1,290 

1,000 

1,500 

100 

1,310 

100 

880 

250 

880 

250 

1,230 

500 

1,200 

100 

1.310 

100 

1.500 

50 

For  April 

T>  ADIO  DIGEST  will 
-^  bring  you  a  galaxy 
of  fiction  and  special 
writers  that  will  be  a 
sensation  in  themselves. 
Rupert  Hughes,  Jackson 
Gregory,  Will  Payne, 
and  others.  The  same 
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Thirteen  and  One 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

house,  a  cry  weird  and  strange  with  a 
bubbling,   strangling  sort  of  note  that 
was   almost   unearthly  and   whose   one 
intelligible  word  was: 
"Murder!" 

THERE  were  some  moments  of  the 
wildest  confusion.  That  cry,  electric 
and  fearful,  whence  did  it  come?  From 
what  room,  from  whose  throat?  Men 
rushing  out  of  their  rooms  into  dark 
and  devious  hallways  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  Everything  was 
strange  here;  a  single  scream  like  that 
one  was  enough  to  convert  the  crazy 
old  house  into  a  perfect  labyrinth. 

Matches  scratched;  candles  were 
lighted.  Someone  ran  out  of  his  room 
carrying  a  lamp.  There  were  sharp 
questions,  no  answers.  Figures  huddled 
at  the  bottom  step  of  the  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  second  floor. 

At  the  time  no  man  was  quite  sure  of 
his  neighbor  jostling  at  his  elbow. 
They  saw  a  dim  light  above  and  like 
great  dark  moths  rushed  upon  it.  A 
door  was  open;  the  uncertain  light 
'streamed  out  of  a  bedroom,  gleaming 
Cvanly  upon  the  newel  posts. 

They  burst  into  that  room,  some  two 
or  three  of  them  together.  The  light, 
murky  and  ghostly,  streamed  out  from 
a  single  lamp  here.  The  wick  had  been 
turned  too  high,  smoking  the  chimney; 
then  had  been  turned  low  and  was  now 
like  a  pale  star  in  a  thin  wrack  of  mist. 
Yet  It  sufficed  horribly. 

Here  was  a  big,  strangely  gloomy 
bedchamber  with  dark  panelled  walls 
and  with  monster  hewn  beams  across 
a  lofty  ceiling.  A  bath  adjoined  this 
room;  its  door,  too,  was  wide  open  and 
its  white  tiles  and  gleaming  hardware 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  to  themselves 
what  little  light  there  was.  And  there, 
half  in  the  bedroom,  half  in  the  bath- 
room, clothed  in  white  pajamas,  grue- 
somely  still,  horridly  inert,  lay  stretched 
a  man's  body.  Some  four  or  five  figures 
hastened  to  him.  One  man  was  down 
on  his  knees. 

"It's  Parks!     My  God,  it's  Parks!" 

They  stooped  to  see  and  shuddered 
at  what  they  saw.  He  lay  on  his  back, 
white  and  still,  all  white  save  for  the 
great  red  stain  across  his  half  exposed 
chest,  dying  the  cloth  of  his  pajamas 
scarlet.  One  arm  was  flung  out  from 
his  side  to  the  floor;  the  other,  with 
sleeve  ripped  away,  was  across  his  chest, 
the  lax  hand  close  to  the  wound  as 
though  it  had  striven  to  fend  off  the 
death  he  saw  coming.  That  wound  was 
directly  above  the  heart  and  from  it 
projected  the  handle  of  the  knife  whieh 
had  not  been  plucked  away;  the  horn 
handle  of  a  big  hunting  knife. 

IT  WAS  Andregg  down  on  his  knees. 
He  peered  close,  he  put  his  own 
shaking  hand  upon  the  still  white  hand 
which  lay  with  such  dread  eloquence 
across   Mainwaring  Parks'   chest. 

"Dead!"  he  whispered.  "Cold  as  ice 
already!    It  must  be — 

There  was  an  interrupting  gasp  from 
further  back. 

"Here's  another!  Here's  murder  again 
— it's  Dicks!" 

"Andregg!  Andregg!  Come  here. 
See  if  he's  dead." 

Andregg  sprang  to  his  feet.  About 
to  turn,  something  caught  his  eye.  On 
the  floor,  close  to  the  outstretched  hand 
extended  from  the  body  of  Mainwaring 
Parks,  lay  a  small,  bright  object.  An- 
dregg was  not  alone  in  seeing  it,  but  he 
saw  it  first  and  snatched  it  up. 

They  turned,  all  together,  to  where 
Detective   Dicks  half  sat,  half  lay  in  a 


big  arm  chair.  He  had  evidently  been 
sitting,  facing  the  open  bathroom  door, 
perhaps  chatting  with  Parks  when  the 
thing  happened.  Now  he  lurched  to  one 
side,  a  hand  trailing  the  thick-carpeted 
floor.  Across  his  right  temple  was  a 
wound  such  as  must  have  come  from  a 
crushing  blow;  the  skin  was  torn,  blood 
had  streamed  down  his  cheek  and  was 
still  trickling  slowly. 

They  called  to  Andregg  in  anxious 
voices.  And  Andregg,  visibly  trem- 
bling, made  a  second  hurried  examina- 
tion. He  sought  a  pulse,  he  put  his  ear 
to  the  detective's  chest,  he  laid  quiv- 
ering fingers  against  the  wound  itself. 

"Not  dead  yet,  but  dying,  I  think. 
The  skull  seems  crushed — it  must  have 
been  a  terrible  blow.  There's  a  faint 
flutter  of  life  but — " 

He  straightened  up,  shaking  his  head 
and  looking  about  him  like  a  man  in  a 
nightmare. 

"Whoever  did  this  thing,"  came  a 
sudden  sharp  voice,  a  cool  voice  at  last, 
"is  still  here.  There's  been  no  time  to 
get  away." 

They  turned  toward  him.  It  was 
Captain  Temple,  half  dressed.  From 
him  they  looked  wildly  at  one  another. 
Those  words  of  Mainwaring  Parks', 
spoken  so  short  a  time  ago,  leaped  back 
into  their  minds.  There  was  someone, 
someone  in  the  house,  who  would  stop 
at  nothing — 

HT    OOK  around,"  commanded  Tem- 

-Li  pie  curtly.  "The  assasin  may  still 
be  here.  In  the  bathroom,  in  the  next 
room." 

There  was  no  one  in  the  bathroom, 
but  a  second  door  gave  from  it  to  still 
another  bedroom,  a  duplicate  essentially 
of  the  first.  It,  too,  was  unoccupied,  and 
its  door  to  the  upper  hallway  stood  wide 
open. 

"No  man  .can  get  away  tonight."  It 
was  Paul  Savoy  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  and  very  thoughtfully. 

"You're  crazy,"  snapped  Laufer- 
Hirth.    "What's  to  stop  him?" 

"The  snow.  He'd  leave  a  trail  that 
would  lead  straight  on  to  him.  Even  if 
it  snows  all  night  it  would  never  fill  such 
a  furrow  as  he'd  have  to  plow.  We'd 
get  him  in  the  morning." 

"But  why  should  he  leave  the  house?" 
demanded  Captain  Temple  in  a  sneer- 
ing, contemptuous  way.  "It's  one  of 
us.  We  all  know  that.  But  which  one? 
Who's  ever  to  know?" 

"Let's  get  poor  Dicks  to  a  bed.  Maybe 
the  doctor  can  do  something  for  him. 
And  Parks—" 

The  suggestion,  coming  from  Savoy, 
broke  off  sharply  there,  interrupted  by 
a  sudden  dull  boom  of  sound  which 
startled  them  afresh.  It  broke  upon 
their  ears  from  some  far  part  of  the 
house,  a  muffled  roar  as  of  a  shotgun  in 
a  confined  space;  a  heavy  detonation 
exploding  with  a  shock  which  they 
seemed  to  feel,  as  well  as  hear.  With 
one  accord  they  rushed  into  the  upper 
hall. 

"It's  downstairs!  Our  man's  down 
there!" 

They  caught  up  what  weapons  they 
could  snatch  in  their  headlong  rush,  a 
poker  by  the  dead  fire  in  Dicks'  room, 
a  golf  club  in  a  corner,  and  raced  with 
wind-blown   candles   down   the   stairs. 

"It's  the  safe!  The  safe's  been  dyna- 
mited." 

"By  whom,  gentlemen?"  mused  Mr. 
Nemo. 

"By  one  of  us,"  said  Temple  stub- 
bornly. "One  of  us  eleven.  I'm  count- 
ing the  servants  in,  for  full  measure. 
One  of  us  eight,  I  might  hazard." 

"That  may  be  true,"  admitted  Paul 
Savoy  thoughtfully.  "It  has  the  ring  of 
truth    as   you    speak   it."     He   lighted   a 


cigarette  before  adding:  "But  we'd  best 
remember  we're  not  sure  of  anything 
yet." 

i<XU  HAT'S  to  be  done?"  demanded 
»»  Laufer  -  Hirth  nervously.  "Poor 
old  Parks!" 

"Two  things,  I  think,"  returned  Savoy. 
'One  is  to  see  if  we  can  get  through  to 
the  proper  authorities  by  telephone.  The 
other  is  to  find  out  if  there  is  anything 
we  can  do  upstairs.  Andregg,  will  you — 
Where's  Andregg?" 

No  one  knew.  They  hadn't  missed 
him  until  just  now.  And,  with  specula- 
tion just  beginning,  Andregg  came  into 
the  room. 

"Here  I  am,"  he  said  quietly.  "I'm 
just  going  upstairs.  I'll  need  a  couple 
of  you  to  help  me.  Will  you  come,  Cap- 
tain Temple?    And  you,  Mr.  Savoy?" 

There  was  something  about  the  man 
that  was  forever  whipping  up  surmise. 
Here,  to  be  sure,  was  the  same  Andregg, 
and  yet  again  there  was  some  subtle  dif- 
ference. Did  the  man  change  with  every 
passing  hour?  He  was  always  tense, 
like  a  man  under  a  strain,  yet  now  when 
they  looked  to  see  that  tenseness  at  its 
zenith  they  found  it  at  ebb.  With  nerv- 
ousness growing  upon  others,  markedly 
upon  Will  Little,  it  seemed  dimishing  in 
him. 

"Coming?"  snapped  Andregg,  con- 
scious of  the  eyes  upon  him. 

"I'll  phone,"  said  Laufer-Hirth.  "Y^ou 
boys  go  with  the  doctor." 

At  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  Andregg 
put  his  hand  to  the  knob. 

"Well?"  snapped  Temple.  "What  are 
you  waiting  for?  Why  don't  you  go 
ahead?" 

Andregg  turned  a  curiously  white  face 
toward  the  two  who  had  joined  him. 

"I  can't!"  he  whispered.  "It's  —  the 
dammed  thing's  locked!" 

"Nonsense.  You're  as  frightened  as 
that  sissy  Will  Little.  Full  of  fancies  as 
a  kid  fed  up  on  witch  tales.  Stand  out 
of  the — By  Gad,  Savoy,  it  is  locked!" 

"Just  caught,  no  doubt,"  said  Savoy, 
but  a  quick  flash  of  fire  in  his  eyes  belied 
the  words. 

"Try  the  other  door;  the  one  into  the 
other  room,  beyond  the  bath." 

It,  too,  was  locked.  They  began  shout- 
ing, "Our  man's  up  here!  Bring  an  ax!" 
Again  there  was  a  rush  "of  feet  up  the 
stairway;  an  ax  handed  forward  by  a 
trembling  Filipino  boy  was  wielded  in 
great  flashing  strokes  by  Captain  Tem- 
ple, showering  splinters  about  them.  The 
door  fell  and  they  entered,  every  man  on 
guard  and  watchful.  Once  in  the  room, 
hushed  and  fearful  they  stood  in  a  close- 
packed  group,  drawn  close  together  as 
affrightened  children  huddle.  Where  the 
body  of  Mainwaring  Parks  had  lain 
there  was  now  nothing  except  a  darkly 
glinting  pool  of  blood  and  a  broad- 
bladed  hunting  knife,  red  to  the  hilt. 
Where  Detective  Dicks  had  sagged  in 
his  chair,  there  was  nothing! 

A  blood-curdling  scream  burst  from 
one  of  their  number.  There  followed  a 
strange  moan  and  the  man  who  had 
screamed  out  seemed  to  wilt  under  their 
perplexed  eyes  and  fell  to  the  floor,  face 
down.   It  was  Will  Little;  he  had  fainted. 


TT/f/O  had  committed  this  dou- 
V  V  ble  murder,  and  then  in  the 
few  minutes  the  room  was  empty, 
done  away  with  the  bodies?  Which 
one  of  the  guests  in  this  House  of 
Ghosts  was  a  mad  killer?  Be  sure 
to  follow  this  enthralling  murder 
mystery  in  the  April  number  of 
Radio  Digest. 
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Humor  in  the  NBC  Studios 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

Bestos:  "A  scientist  has  discovered  a 
way  to  make  plants  intoxicated." 

Ray:  "That's  nothing,  the  plants  at 
our  house  have  always  been  potted." 

*  *     * 

Bestos:    "There  goes  one  lucky  man." 
Ray:    "How's  that?" 
Bestos:   "He  has  a  wife  and  a  cigarette 
lighter,  and  they  both  work." 

Billy:   "I  think  your  friend  took  a  long 

walk." 

Ernie:    "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
Billy:   "He's  smoking  a  certain  brand 

of  cigarette." 

*  *     * 

Ernie:  "Why  have  you  got  your  socks 
on  wrong?" 

Billy:  "I  danced  so  much  last  night 
my  feet  got  hot,  so  this  morning  I  turned 
the  hose  on  'em." 

*  *     * 

Billy:  "A  friend  of  mine  fell  down  and 
broke  his  jaw  the  other  day." 

Ernie:  "And  I  suppose  he's  been  talk- 
ing broken   English   ever  since." 

*  *     * 

Ernie:  "Don't  you  find  living  over  a 
bowling  alley  rather  noisy?" 

Billy:  "On  the  contrary,  it's  so  quiet 
at  times  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop. 

Humorous  Incidents 

LISTENING  to  broadcasts  from 
your  favorite  stations,  or  per- 
haps chain  programs  that  come  to  you 
from  distant  points,  you  many  times 
have  chuckled  over  humorous  inci- 
dents, intentional  or  accidental. 

It's  going  to  pay  you  to  remember 
these  amusing  moments. 

RADIO  DIGEST  will  pay  $5.00 
for  the  first  selected  incident  heard 
on  a  Radio  program,  $3.00  for  the 
second  preferred  amusing  incident, 
and  $1.00  for  each  amusing  incident 
accepted  and  printed.  The  only  stipu- 
lation is  that  you  must  actually  have 
heard  the  incident  as  the  part  of  some 
program  put  on  the  air  from  some 
broadcasting  station. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as 
part  of  the  entertainment,  a  situation 
pre-arranged  by  the  director,  or  it 
may  be  one  of  those  many  little  acci- 
dents that  pop  up  in  the  best  regulated 
stations. 

Keep  your  ears  open — it  will  pay 
you.  Send  your  contributions  to  the 
Humor  Editor,  Radio  Digest,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Remember,  the  time  is 
short,  your  letter  must  be  received  not 
later  than  February  15. 

Mechanics  of  Sound  Effects 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

The  strange  objects  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Fasig's  assistants  were  rubber  suction 
cups,  you  know  the  kind  I  mean,  such 
as  are  used  in  your  home  when  the  sink 
trap  becomes  clogged! 

NEARLY  every  orchestra  has  a  mu- 
sical theme  as  its  air  signature.  The 
Cliquot  Club  Esquimos  were  the  first  to 
add  novelty  to  the  signature  by  intro- 
ducing the  barking  of  a  dog  and  the 
ringing  of  sleighbells.     The  sleighbells 


you  hear  are  sleighbells,  but  the  barking 
dog  is  (if  you  will  pardon  the  metaphor), 
a  horse  of  another  color.  Did  you,  in 
childhood's  happy  hours,  ever  make  a 
devil's  fiddle  out  of  an  old  tin  can,  a 
button  and  a  piece  of  string?  Rover  or 
Prince,  or  whatever  the  Esquimos  call 
their  dog,  is  a  devil's  fiddle  with  a  hide 
bottom.  From  the  center  of  this  hide 
extends  a  heavy  cord  tail.  When  the 
trap  drummer  rubs  a  rosined  piece  of 
leather  along  the  tightly  pulled  tail  this 
dog  woof-woof's  in  high  glee!  A  strange 
way  to  pet  the  beast — but  a  Radio  dog  is 
a  most  unusual  animal. 

For  several  years  all  sound  effects 
were  worked  out  by  the  program  direct- 
ors and  the  trap  drummers  in  the  or- 
chestras. About  a  year  ago  dramatic 
presentations  began  to  take  the  ether  in 
quantities.  Sound  effects  became  a  neces- 
sary part  of  these  programs.  The  two 
big  chain  systems  were  not  long  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  micro- 
phonic realism.  Both  National  and  Col- 
umbia created  a  department  devoting  its 
time  and  labor  to  the  inventing,  develop- 
ing and  handling  of  sound  effects  exclu- 
sively. Harry  Swan  is  the  magician  in 
charge  of  this  department  at  WABC, 
the  key  station  for  the  Columbia  system. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  noises  re- 
quested by  dramatic  writers  and  the 
sensitive  microphone  is  put  to  severe 
tests  before  the  desired  vibratory  re- 
sponse on  the  audition  speaker  in  the 
control  room  brings  the  welcome  nod  of 
approval  from  the  program  director. 

Several  of  the  effects  used  in  the 
theatre  have  lent  themselves  readily  to 
electric  transmission  on  the  air  waves. 
The  wind  machine,  a  revolving  slatted 
cylinder  over  which  is  draped  a  piece  of 
heavy  canvas,  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant backstage  property  to  find  a 
home  in  the  broadcasting  studio.  The 
wailing  of  the  wind,  in  all  its  various 
moods,  is  produced  by  turning  the  cylin- 
der at  different  speeds.  The  uncanny 
whistle,  which  is  caused  by  the  slats 
rubbing  against  the  canvas,  will  cause 
you  to  grab  your  hat  and  decide  to  take 
the  winter  flannels  out  of  the  moth  balls. 

Another  stage  effect  welcomed  by  the 
microphone  is  that  of  the  surf  breaking 
against  either  sand  or  rocks.  Peas  or 
shot  are  rolled  across  a  drum  head  or,  if 
the  waves  are  supposed  to  lap  the  shore 
gently,  across  a  wire  window  screen. 

MANY  of  you  will  remember  those 
delightful  "Buccaneer"  programs 
put  on  by  Harry  C.  Brown  for  Columbia. 
Just  as  important  as  the  characters  of 
the  pirates  who  gathered  weekly  in  their 
rockbound  hideout  was  the  sound  of  the 
breakers  at  th*  entrance  of  the  treasure 
cave.  Speaking  of  the  "Buccaneers"  re- 
minds me  of  the  talkative  "Polly"  in  that 
presentation.  This  parrot,  which  so  fre- 
quently got  the  captain's  goat,  was  por- 
trayed by  no  less  a  celebrity  than  Red- 
fern  Hollinshead,  the  Radio  tenor. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  sea  let's 
take  a  studio  trip  aboard  a  ship. 

As  we  watch  the  four  gentlemen  in 
tuxedos  standing  at  the  microphone  in 
the  beautifully  appointed  studio  to  sing 
a  chantey  it  is  difficult  to  picture  our- 
selves a  guest  on  a  fishing  vessel. 

The  song  ends.  The  effect  man  brings 
forward  a  ship's  bell  and  strikes  it  twice. 

"Two  bells,  and  all  is  well!"  speaks  a 
character  near  the  microphone. 

"Two  hells,  and  all  is  well!"  repeats  a 
gentleman  twenty  feet  away — and  you 
have  the  effect  of  a  man  on  duty  at  the 
far  end  of  the  ship. 

Dialog  which  paints  a  descriptive  pic- 
ture for  you  now  takes  place  between 
hardened  seamen.  Such  phrases  as 
"Lazy  lubber,"  "Rouse  out.  Matey,  1 
smell  salt  pork  frying  in  the  galley,  or 
"Hit    the   deck,   all    you    swabs'*   coming 


from  the  lips  of  the  white  collared  thes- 
pians  seems  incongruous  to  us.  But  if 
we  close  our  eyes  the  sea,  the  fishermen 
become  real  and  studio  actualities  be- 
come unreal.  The  ears  have  it.  But  let 
us  open  our  eyes  and  see  what  is  going 
on  at  the  mike. 

We  are  invited  to  accompany  some 
of  the  fishermen  in  a  dory.  The  oarlocks 
squeal — a  violin  string  is  looped  tightly 
over  a  hollow,  well  rosined  fiber  cone 
which  is  rotated  slowly. 

Now  we  are  on  the  fishing  grounds 
and  the  net  is  being  put  out,  this  action 
being  described  in  dialog. 

ONE  of  the  men,  a  greenhorn,  falls 
from  the  dory  into  the  sea — a  small 
piece  of  wood  is  splashed  in  a  basin  of 
water. 

There  is  a  confusion  of  excited  voices. 
The  man  who  went  overboard  gives  a 
gurgling  cry  for  help — by  ducking  his 
lips  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  basin,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  orchestra. 

"There  he  is — there!  Where  those 
bubbles  are  rising!"  The  effect  man, 
near  the  mike,  blows  gently  through  a 
rubber  tube  the  end  of  which  is  sub- 
merged in  a  tumbler  of  water. 

One  of  Hhe  fishermen  dives  into  the 
sea — two  pieces  of  sandpaper  caress!  It 
was  a  perfect  dive,  for  we  heard  him  cut 
the  water  without  a  splash. 

The  man  is  rescued — by  dialog. 

After  a  musical  interlude  we  find  our- 
selves back  on  the  fishing  smack.  The 
net,  with  its  precious  load  of  fish,  is  be- 
ing hauled  aboard  and  we  hear  the 
ratchet  of  the  winch — the  effect  man 
holds  a  cheap  watch  near  the  mike  and 
turns  the  winding  stem  backwards! 

The  hausers  and  pulley-blocks  squeak 
under  the  strain — the  fiber  cone  is 
again  rotated,  this  time  with  a  bass  vio- 
lin string  looped  over  its  rosined  surface. 

Homeward  bound.  A  transoceanic 
steamship  passes.  Her  deep  toned 
whistle  is  heard — over  in  the  corner  of 
the  studio  the  effect  man  blows  into  a 
hollow,  oblong  wooden  box!  This  odd- 
looking  box  is  about  two  feet  long,  with 
sides  four  inches  by  two  inches.  This 
piece  of  property  comes  from  the  theatre 
stage.  Its  technical  name  is  "the  steam- 
boat whistle,"  and  I  might  add  that  it 
comes  in  all  sizes — from  tugboats  on  up 
to  Leviathans. 

THE  PROGRAM  directors  and  the 
effect  men  are  working  hard  to  give 
the  Radio  listeners  realism  that  cannot 
be  questioned.  Sound  effects  must  sound 
authentic.  The  other  day  1  saw  two  men 
in  conference.  One  was  Jimmy  Whip- 
ple, who  writes  and  directs  the  "Forty 
Fathom"  programs  tor  Columbia.  The 
other  was  Harry  Swan,  the  effect  man. 
I  listened  in  on  the  conversation.  It 
seems  that  Jimmy  is  anxious  to  pull  a 
storm  at  sea  but  he  refuses  to  do  a  half- 
hearted job.  He  wants  to  make  it  a  real 
honest-to-goodness  storm  with  all  the 
trimmings.  He  must  have  the  sound  oi 
heavy  seas  pounding  and  crashing 
the  deck  oi  his  ship.  This  two  man  con- 
ference was  the  result  of  Jimmy's  d 
for  realism.  Just  where  it  will  lead  I  do 
not  know.  But  I'm  willing  to  wager  it 
won't  be  long  now  until  you  are  a 
witness  to  the  drama  of  a  storm  at  sea 
so  faithfully  presented  it  will  make  you 
reach  for  that  bottle  oi  seasick  remedy. 
The  "choo-choo"  oi  the  railroad  loco- 
motive starting  a  heavy  load  is  another 
adopted  child  of  the  theatre.  Wire 
brushes  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  trap 
drummer  are  scientifically  applied 
kettle-drum.  Xo  engineer  ever  opened 
a  throttle  with  more  telling  results  I 
ear.  Train  whistles  look  very  much  like 
the  property  steamboat  whistle-.  Escap- 
ing steam  or  air  is  an  easy  sound  t'* 
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duce.  A  tank  of  compressed  air  is  set  up 
in  the  studio  and  a  valve  opening  makes 
it  possible  to  regulate  the  intensity  of 
the  hiss.  Freight  cars  bumping  together 
as  a  train  starts  or  stops  is  duplicated  in 
sound  by  rolling  two  small  solidly  built 
boxes,  fitted  with  metal  casters,  along  a 
board — bumping  the  boxes  together  oc- 
casionally. 

Any  sound  with  a  musical  tone  in  its 
makeup  is  produced,  whenever  possible, 
from  the  natural  causes.  For  instance, 
the  clink  of  a  spoon  in  a  glass  is  just 
that.  Automobile  horns  and  sirens  (I 
can't  vouch  for  the  live  variety),  play 
their  own  parts.  Animal  cries  register 
perfectly  but  animals  are  not  reliable 
actors.  With  few  exceptions  they  are 
taboo  in  a  studio.  The  canaries  which 
sing  as  the  spirit  moves  during  a  Leva- 
tow  musical  program  are  always  wel- 
comed. But  these  songsters  do  not  work 
on  cue.  Arthur  Fasig  told  me  that  one 
of  his  present  assignments  was  to  cap- 
ture the  trumpeting  of  an  elephant.  But. 
believe  me,  that's  all  he  wants  to  cap- 
ture.   He  doesn't  want  the  elephant. 

THERE  is  a  man  in  New  York  who  is 
so  proficient  with  larynx,  or  what 
have  you? — that  he  sells  his  voice  imi- 
tations to  broadcasting  companies,  re- 
cording companies  and  producers  of 
sound  pictures.  His  name  is  Bradley 
Barker.  If  you  are  a  talkie  fan  you  are, 
without  knowing  it,  familiar  with  one  of 
Mr.  Barker's  imitations.  Whenever  the 
Metro  lion,  the  screen  trademark  of  the 
Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer  organization, 
opens  his  mouth  the  resultant  sound 
which  vibrates  through  the  theatre  came 
originally  from  the  throat  of  this  man. 
He  can  imitate  nearly  every  animal 
sound.  And,  at  one  time  or  another, 
these  imitations  have  been  microphoned 
either  for  the  air  or  for  records. 

When  the  change  from  movies  to  talk- 
ies took  place  producers  were  caught 
napping.  Many  silent  films,  ready  for 
release,  were  on  their  shelves.  These 
pictures  were  sent  to  the  laboratories  of 
recording  companies  where  music  and 
sound  effects  were  synchronized  with 
the  action  portrayed  on  the  film.  Mr. 
Barker's  long  experience  at  the  mike  in 
broadcasting  studios  made  his  services 
of  real  value  to  the  film  producer  who 
desired  to  make  his  silent  film  noisy. 
Mr.  Barker,  therefore,  was  sent  to  the 
sound  laboratories  to  imitate,  micro- 
phonically,  nearly  every  conceivable 
noise.  Many  of  his  experiences  were 
decidedly  unique. 

At  one  time  a  film  staring  Jack  Holt 
was  in  the  process  of  being  synchronized 
with  music  and  effects.  In  one  sequence 
Holt  was  shown  cooking  over  an  open 
fire.  The  effect  man  for  the  recording 
company  tried  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
frying  eggs  by  inserting  a  plumber's 
soldering  iron,  when  red-hot,  in  a  pail 
of  water.  A  playback  of  film  and  record 
d'sclosed  the  eggs  spluttering  away  mer- 
rily in  the  hot  fat.  And  for  a  few  seconds 
you  could  hear  them  frying,  too.  But 
not  for  long.  The  iron  had  refused  to 
hold  its  heat  throughout  the  length  of 
the  scene. 

Barker  was  appealed  to.  "On  tnat 
next  take  you'll  have  to  give  us  those 
fried  eggs,  Brad!" 

"That's  a  quick  order,"  Barker  replied 
and  went  outside  to  practice  being  a 
fried  egg.  When  the  film  was  released 
in  the  theatres  throughout  the  country 
Jack  Holt  played  the  lead  but  Bradley 
Barker  played  the  eggs  in  the  frying 
pan. 

JUST  the  other  day  a  recording  com- 
pany sent  for  Barker  to  make  the  air 
signature  for  the  manufacturers  of  Tom 
Cat  Peanuts,  whose  products  will  b<*  ad- 
vertised on  the  ether  by  the  time  this 


How  Well  Do  You  Know 
Your  Radio  Artists? 

Can  You  Answer 
These  Questions? 

Send  Your  Answers  to  Mar  cell  a , 
Radio  Digest, Chicago 

1.  Who  was  the  "Quaker  Girl"  and 
where  is  she  now? 

2.  With  what  great  Radio  artist  is  the 
song  "Memories"  especially  associ- 
ated? 

3.  Where  was  Walter  Damrosch  born  ? 

4.  Who  was  awarded  the  crown  of  the 
World's  Most  Beautiful  Radio  Artist 
at  the  Radio  World's  Fair  last  Fall? 

5.  Has  Rudy  Vallee  ever  been  married? 

6.  What  coloratura  soprano  whose 
voice  is  heard  from  coast  to  coast 
claims  a  direct  descent  from  Edgar 
Allan  Poe? 

7.  Of  what  collection,  very  feminine 
in  character,  is  Vaughn  DeLeath  the 
proud  possessor? 

8.  What  famous  announcer  also  sings 
Scottish  tunes,  recites  Scottish 
poetrv,  and  is  Scotch  and  proud 
of  it? 

9.  What  is  the  name  of  the  girl  whom 
Roxy  calls  "Radio's  Sweetheart?" 

10.  What  woman  holds  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  prominent 
musical  comedy  and  movie  star  to 
own  her  own  broadcasting  station? 

11.  Who  won  second  place  in  the  con- 
test to  pick  the  World's  Most  Beau- 
tiful Radio  Artist  at  the  Radio 
World's  Fair? 

12.  Who  is  the  famous  announcer  that 
St.  Paul  can  call  her  son? 


article  is  published.  The  air  signature, 
played  from  a  record  every  time  this 
program  is  broadcast,  is  a  corking  good 
cat  fight — both  cats  played  by  the  same 
man!  So  remember,  when  you  hear  the 
felines  in  battle,  it's  not  the  cats'  meow 
— it's  Bradley  Barker. 

Among  some  of  the  odd  imitations  he 
has  done  before  the  recording  mike  are 
the  pump  in  the  picture  "Submarine," 
the  quarrel  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
in  "White  Shadows"  and  the  voice  of 
Emil  Jannings  in  "The  Patriot." 

Jim  Corbett,  the  ex-heavyweight  cham- 
pion and  stage  favorite,  has  been  on 
several  Radio  programs  under  my  direc- 
tion. One  night  the  dialog  in  our  studio 
presentation  described  the  location  in 
which  the  party  was  being  held  as  a 
gymnasium.  It  was  natural  to  have  one 
of  the  characters  ask  Gentleman  Jim  to 
try  his  hand  at  the  punching-bag.  We 
tried  out  several  methods  of  sound  du- 
plication. The  best  results  were  obtained 
in  a  novel  way.  One  of  the  actors,  his 
coat  drawn  tightly  across  his  back,  stood 
close  to  the  mike  while  the  trap  drum- 
mer, using  his  fingers  only,  patted  the 
man's  shoulder!  For  an  hour  after  the 
broadcast  Corbett's  friends  were  calling 
the  studio  to  tell  Jim  how  much  they  en- 
joyed hearing  him  punch  the  bag.  And 
Jim  never  disillusioned  them! 

Another  time  I  had  to  create  the  sound 
of  dice  being  rolled  between  the  palms 
of  the  hand.  This  effect  was  used  dur- 
ing a  program  featuring  The  Two  Black 
Crows.   Two  pencils  with  hexagon  sides 


were  rolled  between  tne  hands.  No 
colored  gentleman  could  have  mistaken 
the  invitation! 

The  jail  routine  of  Moran  &  Mack 
called  for  a  prisoner  working  with  a 
hammer  on  the  rockpile.  I  tried  out  the 
genuine  articles  and  the  result  on  the 
audition  mike  was  pretty  sour.  It  sound- 
ed as  much  like  a  hammer  on  a  rock  as 
my  singing  of  an  Irish  ballad  would 
sound  like  a  rendition  of  the  same  ballad 
by  John  McCormack.  And  that's  not 
very  close,  believe  me.  But  when  we 
substituted  a  cold  chisel  for  the  hammer 
and  (get  this)  the  hammer  for  the  rock 
the  loudspeaker  delivered  the  goods. 

THE  REAL  fun  starts  when  a  mys- 
tery drama  is  given  the  air.  The  ef- 
fect man  and  his  assistants  are  in  their 
glory.  The  long  table,  covered  with 
sound  "props,"  gives  a  studio  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bargain  basement  in  a 
department  store. 

When  a  window  shade  suddenly  flies 
up  or  is  drawn  down  a  genuine  roller 
shade  attached  to  a  board  is  manipulated 
in  like  manner  near  the  mike.  When 
you  hear  someone  tapping  on  the  win- 
dow pane  someone  actually  does  tap  a 
piece  of  glass.  A  telephone  bell  is  a 
telephone  bell.  A  doorbell  is  a  doorbell. 
A  telegraph  instrument  is  a  telegraph 
instrument.  A  voice  coming  from  the 
receiver  of  a  telephone  is  not  a  synthetic 
reproduction.  It  actually  takes  place. 
The  speaker  stands  about  twenty-five 
feet  from  the  microphone  and  reads  his 
lines  into  the  mouthpiece  of  a  telephone 
instrument.  The  person  receiving  the 
message  at  the  other  end  of  this  short 
distance  connection  holds  the  receiver 
near  the  mike.  In  this  way  a  perfect 
two  way  telephone  conversation  is 
broadcast.  A  crash  of  falling  beams  or 
walls  is  duplicated  by  standing  half  a 
dozen  wooden  music  racks  in  a  row  and 
pushing  the  first  one  against  the  second 
in  line,  which  causes  the  others  to  go 
down  in  turn.  An  elevator  door  opens — 
a  piece  of  wire  is  drawn  across  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  harmonica.  Paper  is 
crushed  in  imitation  of  a  small  fire.  A 
crackling  fire — six  or  eight  drumsticks 
rolled  about  in  the  hands. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  hero  and  his 
friend,  the  detective,  have  trailed  the 
heavy  to  an  old  deserted  house.  In  semi- 
whispers  the  dialog  of  these  two  actors 
carries  us  down  the  dark  hall.  We  know 
from  this  dialog  that  the  man  they  are 
after  is  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  that  the  door  to  this  room  is  locked 
and  that  our  two  adventurers  are  going 
to  break  down  the  door  in  a  surprise  at- 
tack. When  the  door  is  wrecked  a 
hatchet,  previously  driven  into  a  piece  of 
wood,  pries  off  a  good  sized  splinter; 
this  is  followed  by  the  -crash  of  two 
folding  wooden  chairs  as  they  are 
dropped,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The 
tearing  of  the  wood  by  the  hatchet  gives 
a  perfect  illusion  of  a  door  being  ripped 
apart  by  the  impact  of  the  bodies  hurled 
against  it. 

"Q  TICK  'em  up,  Scar  Face.     We've 

^  got" you  this  time!"  says  the  detec- 
tive. "Come  around  from  behind  that 
table  and  don't  reach  for  no  rod.  Come 
on,  show  a  little  life." 

"Look  out!  The  lamp!"  Shouts  our 
hero.    "He's  upset  the  table!" 

The  table  is  overturned  and  the  lamp 
breaks — two  heavy,  pieces  of  wood  and 
a  glass  dish  (from  the  five  and  ten!)  are 
dropped  into  a  box,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  dish. 

Shots  are  fired  as  revolvers  come  into 
play.  And  here  we  take  leave  of  the 
actors  to  tell  you  of  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  Radio  illusions.  It  is  clever  because  of 
its  simplicity,  because  of  its  naturalness 
and    because    it    protects    the    delicate 
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the  extra-fast  New  Empire  Builder  and  the  luxurious  Oriental  Limited 
between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities,  Glacier  National  Park,  Spokane, 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland 

more  than  1200  clean,  cinderless  miles  of  sight-seeing  behind  super- 
power electric  and  oil-burning  locomotives 

the  advantages  of  the  shortest  route  between  Chicago  and  Puget  Sound 
and  Portland 

sixty  miles  of  scenic  travel  via  Glacier  National  Park — the  only  national 
park  in  the  United  States  on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railway 

the  restful,  easy-grade  route  through  Marias  Pass — lowest  Rocky  Moun- 
tain crossing  of  any  of  the  northwest  railroads  in  the  United  States 

a  thrilling  ride  through  the  new,  completely  electrified  Cascade  Tunnel 
— longest  in  the  Western  World 

the  extremely  comfortable,  fast  schedule  resulting  from  uniform  speed — 
few  stops — extra  heavy  rails — gentle-grade,  river-course  route. 

For  reservations  on  the  New  Empire  Builder  or  the  luxurious 
Oriental  Limited,  call,  phone  or  write 

A.  J.  DICKINSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  718,  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn; 

EMPIRE  BUILDER— Leaves  Chicago  Union  Station  daily  9:00  P.  M. 
ORIENTAL  LIMITED— Daily  11:00  A.  M.  (Central  Standard  Time) 
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transmission  equipment.  A  genuine  shot 
or  explosion  cannot  be  recorded  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  rush  of 
air  causes  what  is'  known  as  a  "blasting 
of  the  microphone"  to  take  place.  With- 
out becoming  too  technical  it  might  be 
explained  as  an  overloading  of  the  mech- 
anism which  transfers  sound  vibrations 
to  electric  vibrations.  A  charge  of  pow- 
der, small  enough  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  the  controls,  would  when  ex- 
ploded make  no  more  noise  than  a  gently 
spoken  "Phut!"  And  it  would  sound  just 
as  much  like  a  shot  as  that  "Phut"  you 
tried  to  say  just  now. 

A  property  cushion,  known  as  a  shot 
pad,  when  struck  with  a  flat  stick  be- 
comes Radio's  revolver.  This  cushion  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  leather,  some  horse- 
hair padding  and  a  piece  of  board.  The 
board  acts  as  a  backing  and  holds  the 
padding  in  place.  When  the  ruler-like 
stick  is  applied  to  the  cushion,  after  the 
manner  of  father  and  son  in  the  wood- 
shed, each  sharp  blow  registers  a  micro- 
phonic revolver  shot.  For  a  heavier 
sounding  explosion,  say  that  of  a  shot- 
gun, a  canvas  covered  shot  pad  is  used. 

The  snare,  the  bass  and  the  kettle 
drums  are  used  in  reproducing  various 
explosions.  The  thunder  drum  is  a  spe- 
cially made  instrument.  It  is  a  massive 
affair  with  a  hide  covering  stretched  taut 
across  a  heavy  frame  four  feet  square. 
Two  soft,  fuzzy  woolly  balls  on  the 
end  of  drumsticks  are  the  implements 
used  in  producing  the  rolls  and  blasts 
of  thunder  from  this  drum.  The  thunder 
and  bass  drums  serve  also  as  the  studio 
cannon. 

Listen  to  that  airplane  motor!  Get 
that  drone?  Now,  take  a  look  inside  a 
studio  where  an  air-minded  program  is 
in  progress.  An  electric  motor  rests  on 
a  high  stool.  A  square  block  of  wood, 
from  the  corners  of  which  extend  pieces 
of  rawhide  four  inches  long,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  fan  on  this  motor.  Now 
watch.  The  effect  man  has  picked  up  an 
oriental  drum.  He  switches  on  the  cur- 
rent and  the  motor  starts.  Now  he 
brings  the  drumhead  in  contact  with  the 
flying  ends  of  the  rawhide  strips.  Wow! 
What  a  roar.  It's  a  takeoff.  He  moves 
the  drumhead  away,  oh,  so  very  slowly 
— and  the  plane  disappears  in  the  distant 
sky.  There's  a  reason  for  using  an  ori- 
ental drum.  This  instrument  is  not  only 
headed  with  hide  but  its  circular  side- 
wall  is  also  made  of  hide.  When  struck 
it  gives  off  a  certain  tone  vibration 
which  makes  it  possible  to  add  the  drone 
of  the  airplane  motor  to  the  tattoo  of  its 
exhaust. 

THE  TIME  has  come  when  a  sound 
detail,  no  matter  how  trivial,  receives 
sincere  consideration.  One  of  the  dra- 
matic scenes  in  a  Westinghouse  pro- 
gram called  for  the  crunching  of  a 
pocket  compass  beneath  the  heel  of  a 
shoe.  While  the  action  could  have  been, 
and  was,  reported  in  dialog  the  program 
director  wanted  his  unseen  audience  to 
hear  it.  Mr.  Fasig  experimented  for 
two  days  in  order  to  perfect  the  illusion. 
In  the  center  of  a  box  of  earth  he  placed 
a  small  flat  stone,  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  dirt.  On  this  stone  he  placed 
an  empty  penny  matchbox.  The  match- 
box was  crushed  beneath  a  block  of 
wood  padded  with  corduroy.  This  pad- 
ded block  was  then  twisted  about  against 
the  earth.  All  very  simple  you  may 
say.  But  so  is  any  riddle  when  you  know 
the  answer. 

Another  and  more  elaborate  request 
handed  Mr.  Fasig,  who  seems  to  be 
credited  with  more  ingenuity  than  Mo- 
hamet, was  that  he  bring  a  waterfall  to 
the  microphone.  And  he  very  nearly 
filled  that  order  literally.  With  several 
tubs  of  water  surrounding  the  mike  and 


watering  pots  in  action  the  actors  in  the 
dramatic  sketch  found  themselves  work- 
ing in  a  very  natural  atmosphere.  At 
least  they  had  to  watch  their  steps  as 
well  as  their  lines  lest  any  one  of  them 
suddenly  do  a  water  fall  on  his  own 
account! 

Ever  try  holding  a  conversation  be- 
neath an  elevated  structure  on  Sixth 
Avenue  in  New  York  while  a  train 
passes  overhead?  Try  and  do  it.  You 
would  hardly  think  anyone  would  care 
to  buy  that  racket.  But  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  ^system  paid  for  the  cap- 
turing of  a  good,  full-grown,  healthy 
elevated  train  roar.  They  didn't  pay 
much,  it's  true.  Roller  skates  are  not 
expensive.  Nor  did  the  box  platform 
on  which  the  skates  are  rotated  by  hand 
cost  very  much.  When  a  Columbia  pro- 
gram director  decides  to  make  his  list- 
eners hear  an  elevated  train  he  makes 
them  hear  it — and  how! 

And  now  that  the  microphone  has 
gone  to  Hollywood  the  producers  of 
talkies  have  adopted  the  slogan,  "Hear- 
ing is  believing."  Here's  the  inside 
\ 


New  Laws  for  Old 

RUPERT  HUGHES  has  dipped 
L  into  his  vast  store  of  historic 
background  and  given  readers  of 
Radio  Digest  a  great  classic  in  this 
story  of  "The  Great  Migration." 
When  the  Prairie  Schooners  car- 
ried that  great  army  westward, 
new  conditions  were  met  and  new 
laws  made  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. In  April,  Rupert  Hughes 
tells  how  one  man  made  happi- 
ness for  himself  and  his  beloved. 


story  of  a  mike  stunt  which  comes  from 
the  West  Coast.  In  The  College  Co- 
quette one  scene  shows  Jobyna  Ralston 
falling  into  the  opening  of  an  elevator 
shaft.  You  do  not  see  the  actual  fall  of 
the  lady  but  as  she  disappears  you  hear 
her  screams  die  away  in  the  distance.  In 
recording  the  scream  Miss  Ralston  did 
not  move.  She  stood  on  a  platform 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  studio 
floor.  A  microphone,  suspended  by  a 
long  rope  from  the  ceiling  some  distance 
away,  was  held  near  the  actress.  When 
she  started  her  scream  the  captive  mike 
was  released.  Like  a  pendulum  is  swung 
down  and  away  from  the  stationary  Miss 
Ralston.  Her  scream. was  recorded  dur- 
ing the  down  swing  of  the  mike.  When 
the  scene  is  thrown  on  the  screen  the 
effect  is  thrilling  for  we  have  audible 
proof  that  Miss  Ralston  did  fall  down 
the  elevator  shaft. 

SPEAKING  of  screams,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  night  Edith  Thayer  was 
playing  a  part  in  one  of  my  Radio 
sketches.  The  script  called  for  a  sudden 
scream  from  a  character  she  was  por- 
traying as  she  sees  a  ladder  falling  on  a 
man.  There  was  nothing  in  the  dialog 
to  forecast  the  action  and  Miss  Thayer 
was  afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  make 
the  scream  sound  natural.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you  it  was  about  the  most  genuine 
scream  ever  broadcast.  Just  at  the  right 
moment  and  in  just  the  correct  spot 
Frank  Moulan,  also  taking  part  in  the 
sketch,  kicked  the  lady! 


In  that  particular  instance  the  scream 
was  sincere  to  both  the  actress  and  her 
audience — but  the  cause  in  each  case  was 
quite  different.  Mike  is  a  trickster  who 
makes  the  listener  live,  temporarily,  in  a 
world  of  "let's  pretend"  where  hearing 
is  believing. 

Sound  effects  are  not  the  only  things 
a  Radio  audience  hears  and  believes. 
Sometimes  an  etherized  statement,  while 
absolutely  true,  is  accepted  so  literally 
that  a  humorous  aftermath  results. 

When  Graham  McNamee  was  in 
Pittsburgh  broadcasting  "blow-by-blow" 
(check  me  if  I'm  wrong)  description  of 
a  world  series  game  he  happened  to  re- 
mark that  the  smoky  city  came  by  its 
nickname  honestly  enough.  "I  am  wear- 
ing the  last  clean  collar  I  have  with  me. 
If  this  game  lasts  much  longer  I'll  never 
be  able  to  buy  a  new  one  to  wear  this 
evening.  The  stores  will  all  be  closed." 
When  he  returned  to  his  hotel  he  found 
several  packages  of  collars — all  shapes 
— and  all  sizes! 

During  a  Soconyland  Sketch  Arthur 
Allen,  one  of  the  actors,  was  introduced 
to  the  air  audience  by  the  announcer 
who  remarked,  "Mr.  Allen's  hobby  is 
collecting  antique  clocks."  The  state- 
ment was  true.  Clock  owners,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  wrote  Mr.  Allen  about 
their  possessions.  He  was  swamped  with 
letters.  Most  of  the  writers  offered  to 
forward  their  ancient  timepieces  on  ap- 
proval! Needless  to  say  Mr.  Allen  did 
a  lot  of  hurried  correspondence  in  an 
effort  to  ward  off  the  influx  of  clocks. 

OCCASIONALLY  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  Realism  is  all  right  in  its 
place  but  when  it  slips  out  over  the  air 
at  an  inopportune  time  it  can  be  much 
more  startling  to  the  artist  in  the  studio 
than  it  is  to  the  listeners  outside.  The 
other  morning  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  the 
pure  food  expert,  was  at  the  microphone 
just  ready  to  broadcast.  She  had  been 
introduced  and  was  about  to  speak  when 
a  terrific  blast  from  a  cornet  filled  the 
studio.  Mrs.  Heath  turned  in  startled 
amazement  to  discover  a  musician,  who 
had  entered  quietly  from  an  adjoining 
studio,  deftly  running  the  scales  on  his 
instrument.  The  man  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
Heath  and  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  studio  was  empty.  Believing  it  a 
good  place  in  which  to  test  out  his  lip 
before  joining  his  orchestra  for  a  morn- 
ing rehearsal  he  tooted  a  toot  or  two. 
Shooing  the  much  perturbed  gentleman 
away  Mrs.  Heath  returned  to  the  micro- 
phone and  explained  the  situation  to  her 
air  audience.  At  the  time  I  am  sure 
the  listeners  enjoyed  the  joke  much  more 
than  did  the  surprised  lady.  It  was  all 
too  real  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
musical  signature — and  too,  Mrs.  Heath 
does  not  double  in  brass. 

Frank  Moulan,  acting  as  toastmaster 
one  night,  told  the  Radio  listeners  that 
he  had  broken  his  gavel.  Several  of 
these  little  wooden  hammers  came  to 
him  in  the  mail.  In  one  of  the  "Main 
Street  Sketches"  produced  at  WOR  the 
little  imaginary  pig  belonging  to  one  of 
the  imaginary  characters  was  credited 
with  having  died  an  imaginary  death.  A 
little  live  squealer  came  by  express  two 
days  later — addressed  to  the  imaginary 
character! 

It's  a  great  game — this  disbursing  of 
air  entertainment.  The  rabbits  and  the 
doves  and  the  flowers  and  the  flags  really 
didn't  come  from  the  hat  of  the  stage 
magician  but  "seeing  was  believing." 
And  now  that  Radio  has  brought  its  bag 
of  tricks  into  the  amusement  field  we 
find,  even  though  we  no  longer  believe 
in  Santa  Claus,  that  "hearing  is  be- 
lieving." 

It's  a  marvelous  game — this  game  of 
"let's  pretend." 
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Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Brew  is  not  just  OFF  THE  BOAT.  It  comes  from  MILWAUKEE,  aged  and  mellowed. 
Its  label  is  authentic.  It  is  frankly  just  the  best  WARM  WEATHER  thirst  quencher  you  can  find  in  a 
day's  trip  ...  If  you're  tired  of  BOGUS  labels,  BOGUS  kicks  and  slotted  doors,  ask  for  PABST  BLUE 
RIBBON.    Phone  your  dealer  for  a  case  today.    Pabst   Corporation,   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 


PABST 
BLUE  RIBBON 
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WENR  Still  Leads 

Popular  Station  Race 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

FRIENDS  of  Station  WENR  have 
been  the  most  persistent  to  date  in 
the  Radio  Digest  World's  Most  Popular 
Station  contest.  Week  after  week  they 
have  consistently  sent  in  their  ballots 
and  kept  their  favorite  station  in  the 
lead  by  a  slight  margin.  Now  and  again 
another  station  will  sweep  into  promi- 
nence, only  to  have  its  total  vote  cast 
into  oblivion  by  still  another  contender. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  ballots 
received  in  every  mail,  this  Gold  Cup 
award  is  going  to  be  the  most  hotly 
contested  race  ever  sponsored  by  Radio 
Digest. 

Among  the  outstanding  contenders 
for  the  Most  Popular  Station  award, 
besides  WENR,  are  WDAF,  WCOA, 
WAPI,  KGA,  KFNF,  KWKH,  KFOX, 
WSM,  WLS,  WLW,  WJAS,  WBBZ, 
WWNC,  KFI  and  WNAX,  with 
KMOX,  KHJ,  WTAM  and  KDKA,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  others,  close 
behind. 

If  you  haven't  voted  or  your  favorite 
broadcasting  station  yet  turn  to  page  4, 
clip  and  fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  it  to 
the  Popular  Station  Editor  today.  Re- 
member, this  contest  closes  at  midnight 
March  20. 

Standing  of  the  stations  to  date: 

East  City  Votes 

KDKA Pittsburgh    2987 

WBZA Boston    1864 

WPG Atlantic    City 2714 

WABC New  York  City 2680 

WCAU Philadelphia     2006 

WEAF New    York    City 2514 

WGR Buffalo   2134 

WHAM Rochester    2469 

WOR Newark    1937 

WRC Washington,    D.    C 1539 

WTIC Hartford    2080 

WJSV Washington,   D.    C 1638 

WBAL Baltimore    1543 

WEEI Boston    928 

WBRL Tilton,   N.   H 843 

WGY Schenectady     2814 

WJAS Pittsburgh    6076 

WJZ New    York    City 2318 

WFBL Syracuse    : 1520 

WMAK Buffalo   1584 

WNAC Boston    1485 

South  City 

WCOA Pensacola    ... 

WFLA Clearwater    .. 

WHAS Louisville    ... 

WSMB  -....New  Orleans. 

WWNC Asheville    .... 

WSM Nashville   .... 

KWKH Shreveport    .. 

WSB Atlanta     .... 

WJBO New  Orleans. 

WDOD Chattanooga 

WMC Memphis    

WREC Memphis    .... 

WCOC Columbus     . . . 

WRVA Richmond    ... 

WDBJ Roanoke     .... 

WLAC Nashville   .... 

WLAP Louisville 


Votes 

...5048 
...1960 
. . . 1438 
...2016 
...6024 
...4865 
...6410 
...4090 
. . . 1394 
...1410 
. . .2102 
...2740 
..  1474 
...1739 
. . . 1320 
.1544 
.1425 


WBT Charlotte    1180 

WTAR Norfolk     1817 

WAPI Birmingham     6708 

WPTF Raleigh    1260 

WJAX Jacksonville    2364 

WBRC Birmingham     3425 


Middle  West  City 

WTAM Cleveland     .. 

KMA Shenandoah 

WCCO Minneapolis 

WCBD Zion     

WATU Columbus 


Votes 

...3624 

...1411 

...2104 

.1140 

.1772 


WCAH Columbus    1586 

WJAY Cleveland    1379 

KMOX St.   Louis 3021 

KSTP St.   Paul 2947 

KYW Chicago    2675 

WBBM Chicago    2238 

WFBM Indianapolis     1642 

WON Chicago    1784 

WJJD '.Chicago    1980 

W JR Detroit    1644 

WHK Cleveland    1936 

WLS Chicago    7280 

WMAQ Chicago    2897 

WTMJ. Milwaukee    1902 

WOWO Fort    Wayne 1524 

WHO Des   Moines 1489 

KOIL Council    Bluffs 2745 

KFKB Milford    2234 

WOS Jefferson    City 1683 

KFEQ. St.    Joseph 1760 

WENR Chicago    7540 

WWJ Detroit    2324 


Middle  West  City 

KFNF Shenandoah   . 

WOC Davenport     .. 

KWK St.  Louis 

KSO Clarinda  

WDAF Kansas    City. 

WCAZ Carthage 

WLW Cincinnati   ... 


West  City 

KOA Denver   

WBAP Fort  Worth  . 

KVOO Tulsa     

KSOO Sioux    Falls.. 

KGCU Mandan    ...*. 

WOAI San    Antonio. 

WFAA Dallas    

KFAB Lincoln  

WOW Omaha 


Votes 

...5289 
...1775 
...1325 
...1011 
...6470 
...  990 
...5405 


Votes 

...2039 
...2240 
...1858 
. . . 1402 
. . . 1606 
...1378 
...1762 
...  664 
...2174 


KOB State  College,  N.  M 1120 

WNAX Yankton     4210 

WIBW Topeka   1576 

KMM J Clay  Center 1040 

KPRC .Houston     1804 

KFYR Bismarck     995 

KFKB Milford     .-. . .  .2345 

KGIR Butte     1789 

WBBZ Ponca  City 4941 

KRLD Dallas    1368 

KTHS Hot    Springs 1360 

KTSM El    Paso 1214 

KFH Wichita    1525 

Far  West  City  Votes 

KDYL Salt    Lake   City 1798 

KSL Salt  Lake   City 1611 

KFI Los    Angeles 5888 

KJR Seattle    2260 

KOMO Seattle    2164 

KGA Spokane    5901 

KIDO Boisie    1521 

KGW Portland     2302 

KOIN Portland     2620 

KFWB Hollywood     2412 

KGO Oakland   2346 

KPO San    Francisco 2921 

KFOX Long     Beach 6144 

KFRC San    Francisco 1424 

KFJI Astoria     1298 

KHJ Los    Angeles 4068 

KFWM Oakland    1380 


Votes 

...1509 
. . . 1680 
...2210 
...1346 
...1417 
...1125 
...1216 
...1776 
...1018 
...1602 
...1064 
. . . 1471 
.1286 


Canada  City 

CFAC Calgary    

CFCA Toronto    

CFQC Saskatoon   

CHCS Hamilton  

CKGW Toronto    

CHWC Regina    

CJCA Edmonton     

CJCJ Calgary    

CjRM Moose    Jaw 

CKAC Montreal    

CKUA Edmonton   

CNRM Montreal    

CNRV Vancouver    ...... 

CKCK Regina    923 

CKCL Toronto    960 

CJGC London  1272 

CFRB Lawrence    '..  765 

WREN. . . : Toronto    108C 


The  Gigolo  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
this — just  because  we  all  thought  it  was 
smart   and   a   thrill   and   all   that  bunk. 
I— I—" 

"Well,  that's  mighty  handsome  of  you 
to  say  it,  Ev,"  interrupted  Judy  Han- 
cock, her  eyes  sparkling  and  her  fine 
young  face  animated.     "But  it  seems  to 


$100  Reward 

For  Mystery  Solution 

C^AN  you  find  a  clue?  Are 
you  good  at  solving  puzzles? 
If  you  like  to  tickle  your  brains 
with  real  problems  here  is  a 
chance  for  some  money. 

RADIO  DIGEST 

will  offer  $100  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  solution  of  a  Radio  studio 
murder  which  has  baffled  the 
greatest  experts. 

Watch  the  April  issue  for 
David  B.  Hampton's  gripping 
story  and  the  details  of  this  $100 
prize  contest. 


me  I  went  into  this  when  I  ought  to 
have  known  better.  I  haven't  anyone 
else  but  myself  to  blame.  No  one  made 
me  do  it,  as  I  told  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't 
blame  you,  no  matter  what  anyone  else 
may  say  or  think.  It  was  strictly  up 
to  me  and  I  could  have — " 

I  was  watching  the  faces  of  both  Judy 
and  Barr  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  did  not  see  Kennedy  raise  his  hand 
for  silence  as  he  grabbed  the  receiving 
paraphernalia  of  the  Radio. 

We  waited  breathlessly,  as  Kennedy 
consulted  his  watch  several  times  in  the 
interchange  over  the  air. 

Finally  he  turned  to  us. 

"They  got  Ryder  Smith  off.  They 
were  glad  to  give  him  up.  One  less  to 
divide  with,  I  suppose.  They're  bring- 
ing him  ashore  and  I'll  have  him  by  six 
o'clock.  Meanwhile  he  has  made  a  part 
of  his  statement — and  it  will  enable  me 
to  tie  up  the  one  loose  end  there  is  left 
in  my  case!" 

Chapter  XVII. 

TIEING  LOOSE   ENDS 

i  ir  I  "llE    a    loose    end?"    repeated    Mc- 
j     Naught.      "And    that   is—?"      He 
paused  in  the  question. 

"Possession,"  answered  Kennedy. 
"Most  cases  fall  down  on  that.  Posses- 
sion of  the  poison.  It's  all  very  well  to 
prove  that  a  person  has  been  poisoned, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  motive  and  an 
opportunity  and  all  that  for  another  per- 
son to  poison  them.  But  prove  that  that 
person  actually  had  the  poison  in  ques- 
tion with  which  to  do  it.  Many  an  oth- 
erwise perfect  case  has  broken  down  on 
that." 

"Well,  seeing  that  I  don't  know  what 
the  poison  was  nor  who  the  person  was, 
I  must  say  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark, 
Kennedy,  now  as  I  was  when  I  looked 
through  the  port  of  the  Gigolo  and  saw 
that  beautiful  girl  in  the  cabin,  alone, 
dead."  McNaught  looked  around  at  me 
reproachfully  as  if  I  had  been  holding 
back  something  from  him. 

"I  can  assure  you,  McNaught,"  I  has- 
tened to  alibi  myself,  "I  am  in  pretty 
much  the  same  position  myself." 
~  Kennedy  smiled.  "In  fact  I  think  Dr. 
Gibson,  the  coroner,  knew  no  more  about 
it  than  either  of  you."  He  paused,  look- 
ing around  keenly  at  them  all.  "Of 
course,"  he  resumed,  "I  am  going  to 
leave  you  all  in  the  custody  of  McNaught 
and  his  men  until  six  o'clock  when  they 
assure  me  they  will  have  landed  Captain 
Ryder  Smith  and  turned  him  over  to  me. 
That  being  the  case,  I  can  see  no  harm 
that  will  come  of  revealing  at  least  some 
part  of  what  this  missing  link  of  posses- 
sion of  the  poison  may  be.  .  .  .  Who  is 
'the  Turk?'  Donato — no,  perhaps  you, 
Merck,  can  answer  best.  Taxi  drivers 
know  everyone.    Who  is  'the  Turk'?" 

"The  Turk?"  repeated  Jake,  then  hesi- 
tated. 

"Go  on,  Jake,  you  tell  'em,"  urged 
Don  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  glee.  "I  had 
to  tell  about  Ryder  Smith.  Now  you 
tell!" 

"Come  across,  Merck.  Who  is  the 
Turk?  I  will  find  out — but  you  might 
save  me  a  half  hour  or  perhaps  an  hour." 

It  was  not  so  much  that  Jake  did  not 
want  to  tell  as  it  was  that  he  revolted 
against  having  to  tell.  It  was  the  instinct 
of  the  gunman  and  racketeer  who  would 
rather  die  than  reveal  even  who  it  was 
who  shot  him. 

I  could  well  imagine  what  was  going 
on  in  Merck's  mind.  He  would  never 
have  breathed  a  syllable  any  more  than 
Don  the  Dude  would  have  done  about 
Ryder  Smith  had  the  Turk  been  a  mem- 
ber of  his  gang. 

"Come  across,"  repeated  Kennedy. 
"There's  nothing  you  can  gain  by  shield 
ing  him — much  you  can  lose." 

Merck     scowled.     "O'    course    you' 
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right.  He  ain't  even  in  the  city — much 
less  in  the  gang.  You  know  the  little 
fruit  store  on  East  Main  Street?" 

"What — Greco's  ?" 

"Yes.  We  all  call  him  the  Turk.  He's 
swarthy  and  looks  like  one,  anyhow. 
That's  the  fellow." 

KENNEDY  nodded.  "I  gathered  as 
much  from  what  Ryder  Smith  just 
told  me.  Runs  a  speakeasy  back  of  the 
fruit  store,  eh?" 

Merck  nodded. 

Kennedy  was  considering  something. 
"I  suppose  he  has  to  know  you  pretty 
well  if  you  are  going  to  get  in." 

"Oh,  yes.  No  strangers  get  in  there. 
He  just  grins  and  doesn't  know  a  thing 
when  you  talk  about  wine." 

"But  you  know  him." 

"Certainly." 

"I  thought  as  much.  The  surest  way 
to  find  a  drink  is  always  to  get  in  the 
good  graces  of  a  taxi  driver.  Naturally, 
they  know  them  all.  Well,  McNaught, 
Merck,  is  one  you  will  have  to  release 
to  me  for  a  little  while,  after  I  have  com- 
mitted him  to  your  care.  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible. Come  on,  Jake.  Walter  and 
I  haven't  become  so  well  known  here 
yet  that  we  mightn't  be  a  couple  of  good 
thirsty  fares  for  whom  you  can  vouch." 

"Yeah,"  pulled  back  Merck.  "But  what 
am  I  gettin't  out  o'  this?  Maybe  a  knife 
in  my  back  some  dark  night,  later?" 

Kennedy  shook  his  head  reassuringly. 
"No;  there's  nothing  the  Turk  has  done 
that  incriminates  him.  He  was  an  inno- 
cent tool  in  the  affair."  Merck  was  at 
last  bestirring  himself.  Kennedy  leaned 
over  and  whispered  something  to  Mc- 
Naught. "It  just  means  you'll  have  to 
be  doubly  careful  with  them  all,  Mac. 
Keep  your  eye  on  them,  every  one. 
There's  enough  authority  for  holding 
them — material  witnesses,  and  all  that." 

"Oke!"  agreed  McNaught.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  expect  to  get  but  I  hope 
you  get  it." 

Outside  we  departed  in  one  of  the  cars 
and  as  we  came  into  the  town  Kennedy 
signed  to  Jake  to  stop  and  park  the  car 
around  the  corner  on  Main  Street.  "We'll 
walk  there.  Then  he  won't  see  you're 
not  driving  a  taxi.  Pin  your  taxi  badge 
on  your  coat.  There.  Now,  Walter,  just 
a  little  bit  exhilarated — as  if  we  had  to 
have  more!" 

"Hello,  you  big  Turkey!"  greeted 
Merck  as  we  came  to  the  fruit  stall 
around  the  corner.  "I  got  a  couple  of 
good  spenders — all  the  way  out  from  the 
city.  The  sky's  the  limit.  O.  K,  Turk. 
I  know  'em  for  years."  He  turned  and 
introduced  us. 

The  fruit  vender  sized  us  up  carefully. 
We  certainly  did  not  look  like  cellar 
smellers  or  even  secret  agents.  His  scru- 
tiny seemed  to  satisfy  him.  He  paused  in 
the  back  of  the  shop  for  a  couple  of  mut- 
tered remarks  to  pass  between  him  and 
Merck,  then  unlocked  what  looked  like  a 
closet  door  but  was  really  a  cellar  door. 
We  followed  him  down,  not  into  a  cellar 
exactly  but  into  a  basement,  almost  on 
the  level  with  a  yard  in  back  of  the  store, 
due  to  the  slope  of  the  land. 

HERE  was  as  complete  a  bar  as  I  had 
ever  seen,  brass  rail  and  everything, 
even  to  the  mirror  back  of  the  bar  with 
a  landscape  painted  on  it  with  soap  and 
Epsom  salts. 

We  had  a  drink,  and  another.  The 
Turk  proved  to  be  not  a  bad  sort  of 
boniface.  He  bought  and  treated  on  the 
house.  We  began  to  get  chummy,  so 
much  so  that  Kennedy  was  emboldened 
to  rally  him  on  his  nickname  and  his 
looks. 

"My  mother,  she  was  a  Turk,"  he  con- 
fided. "You  know  my  father  was  in  the 
army."  He  was  off  to  a  proud  recital  of 
the  family's  military  prowess. 


A  nudge  from  Kennedy  once  when  the 
Turk  was  away  back  of  his  bar  and  I 
gathered  that  Merck  and  I  were  on  any 
pretext  to  become  so  chummy  that  we 
left  Craig  and  the  Turk  to  themselves. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  over- 
come my  curiosity  and  give  Kennedy 
his  chance,  for  he  was  getting  along 
famously  apparently  with  the  fruit 
vender. 

Merck  and  I  started  to  roll  the  bones, 
much  to  my  discomfort,  for  I  found  he 
shot  them  very  much  too  well  for  me 
and  I  was  fighting  off  the  danger  of  be- 
ing cleaned  by  him  into  the  bargain. 

"White  grapes — and  you  were  to  put 
them  in  a  basket,"  I  caught  wafted  over 
from  Kennedy  once  in  a  lull  in  the  game. 

I  knew  he  was  getting  somewhere. 
These  must  be  the  grapes  we  had  dis- 
covered on  the  table  before  Lola  in  the 
cabin  of  the  "Gigolo,"  half  eaten,  seeds 
and  all. 

We  resumed  our  rolling  the  bones.  But 
that  made  it  twice  as  difficult  as  before 
for  me.  For  not  only  was  I  feeling  the 
potency  of  the  Turk's  liquid  refreshment, 
but  I  was  consumed  with  curiosity  to 
catch  some  next  fleeting  remark  from 
Kennedy. 

"Now,  tell  me  about  the  Turks — you've 
been  in  the  Levant  of  course?" 

"Oh,  yes.   Now  I  tella  you.   ..." 

THE  next  interchange  was  lost  to  me. 
Kennedy  and  the  Turk  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  confidential. 

"I'll  make  you  a  little  side  bet,  Jame- 
son, that  I " 

"Shut  up!"  I  ground  out  between  my 
teeth.  "You're  taking  my  money  fast 
enough  without  any  side  bets — while  I'm 
trying  to  get  an  earful  of  .this.  Now, 
shut  up — and  shoot!" 

"...  sure,  Mister,  and  everything 
looks  yellow  to  them  .  .  .  sure  .  .  . 
turn  green.  ...  I  have  seen  them  with 
my  own  eyes.   ..." 

"Don't  snap  your  fingers,  so,  Jake. 
You  can  buy  baby  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
without  making  all  that  noise  over  it. 
Come  to  papa!  There,  now  match  that! 
Only  don't  wag  that  infernal  tongue  of 
yours  so  loud  when  you  do  it!" 

"...  over  there  last  year.  I  brought 
some  back  .  .  .  just  curiosity  ...  all 
of  it  yet  except  that  little  bit  I  told  you 
about.  ...  I  don't  care  if  I  do  .  .  . 
if  you  pay  me " 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  the 
Turk  go  back  of  the  bar  and  bend  down. 
I  rose  io  light  a  cigarette.  He  was  on  his 
knees  twirling  the  combination  of  a  coun- 
try safe.  I  did  not  dare  look  longer,  but 
as  I  resumed  the  crap  game  I  saw  him 
return  to  Kennedy  with  a  little  paper  of 
something,  hand  it  to  Kennedy  who  in 
turn  passed  over  a  crisp  Treasury  note, 
regarded  the  white  paper  in  his  hand  as 
he  unfolded  it,  looked  in  at  something, 
then  folded  it  again. 

"...  three  of  them  .  .  .  that  one 
.  .  .  the  one  you  have  .  .  .  and  I  have 
the  other  in  the  safe.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  collect 
strange  things  wherever  I  go  abroad.  Tn 
Syria  .  ,  .  a  little  silken  cord  .  .  .  you 
know  that  was  an  idea  they  brought  back 
during  the  Crusades  and  in  Spain  they 
made  what  they  call  yet  the  Garrote 
Chair.  ...  I  could  go  on  all  day  about 
the  strange  customs  of  the  East.  .  .  . 
Have  another,  gentlemans?" 

Kennedy  agreed.  But  I  understood 
now  why  he  was  watching  us  all  so 
closely  but  covertly.  A  good  part  of  what 
was  supposed  to  have  slipped  down  his 
throat  had  slipped  surreptitiously  into 
the  spittoon  under  the  table.  It  is  one 
very  successful  way  of  keeping  your  head 
when  the  drinks  are  coming  fast.  And 
Craig  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
big  job.  > 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "Oh,  by  God- 
frey, Merck!    Look  at  the  time!    And  I 


had  an  appointment  at  six.  If  I'm  paying 
you  to  drive  me  I'm  paying  you  to  think 
for  me,  too!  So  long,  Tony!  I'm  coming 
out  to  see  you  again.  I  like  to  talk  to 
you.  I  learn  so  much!" 

Chapter  XVIII. 

THE  GREEN  DEATH 

i  i rT>  HEM  double-crossin'  devils!" 

Bitterly  and  distinctly,  even  if 
he  was  muttering,  Captain  Ryder 
Smith  ground  out  the  words,  the  first  he 
uttered  as  he  saw  us  driving  up  the 
steamboat  dock  to  which  the  "Geronimo" 
had  tied  up  only  a  few  minutes  before 
we  appeared  driven  with  taxicab  reck- 
lessness by  Merck. 

"What  double-crossing  devils?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Just  a  moment,  Walter.  Now,  Cap- 
tain, not  a  word  until  we  get  over  to  the 
Hancock  bungalow.  I  have  them  all 
there,  with  McNaught,  all  but  Merck,  of 
course." 

"And  did  you  get  what  I  told  'em  to 
send  yer  over  the  air?" 

"I  did.  That's  what  made  me  a  little 
late.  Having  too  good  a  time  with  the 
Turk."  Kennedy  took  the  little  white 
paper  packet  from  his  breast  pocket,  then 
replaced  it  carefully,  patting  his  pocket. 
"I  could  have  proved  it  by  my  own 
autopsy,  of  course.  I  knew  what  to  look 
for.  You  knew  where.  This  makes  it 
perfectly  open  and  shut." 

Merck  was  burning  up  the  road.  Now 
and  then  his  lips  moved.  I  could  not 
catch  a  word.  But  I  knew  that  he,  too, 
had  a  hate  in  his  heart  and  was  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  off  an  old  score. 

"This  road  would  break  a  snake's 
back!"  I  gritted  as  I  clung  to  the  seat 
as  Jake  took  the  curves  between  the  Port 
and  St.  James. 

It  seemed  merely  a  matter  of  seconds 
before  we  were  let  into  the  big  living 
room  of  the  Hancock  bungalow. 

"There,  Mr.  Kennedy,  it  happened  just 
as  I  told  you  it  was  going  to  happen! 
Dad  did  come  in!"  Reproachfully  Judy 
greeted  us,  and  behind  her  Mr.  Hancock, 
while  over  in  the  corner  a  very  crest- 
fallen Eversley  Barr  was  slumped  in  a 
big  chair  and  a  much  subdued  group  of 
amateur  and  professional  rum-smugglers 
were  draped  nervously  about  the  room. 

"Them  double-crossin' " 

Kennedy  swung  about  and  forcibly 
interposed  his  weight  between  Ryder 
Smith  and  those  in  the  room. 

"Now,  not  a  word,  Smith,  until  I  ask 
you  to  speak,  not  a  word!  You  know, 
you  are  a  partner  in  the  crime,  in  one 
sense.  The  rum-running  case  against  you 
is  perfect.  And  here's  McNaught.  Please, 
just  a  minute." 

Ryder  Smith  subsided,  muttering  under 
his  breath. 

"What  was  it  killed  her,  Kennedy?" 
insisted  Hancock.    "Coke?" 

"Hardly,"  replied  Craig.  "Cocaine 
would  hardly  account  for  the  strange 
effect  that  the  drug  had  on  her." 

No  one  betrayed  even  by  a  look  knowl- 
edge of  what  Kennedy  was  driving  at, 
although  I  knew  that  someone  must 
know.  All  were  looking  keenly  at  him 
now. 

<4TT  WAS  a  queer  poison  from  the 
A  Levant,"  he  said  suddenly.  "It  was 
a  poison  that  a  speakeasy  proprietor 
brought  over  on  his  last  vacation  abroad. 
It  was  santonin,  which  has  the  strange 
effect  of  making  the  victim  literally  see 
yellow  and  green — and  finally  turning 
the  victim  himself  yellow,  then  green!" 
"But  I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Gibson,"  put 
in  Hancock.  "He  told  me  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  any  poison  in  the  stomach 
contents!" 

"Perhaps  not.  Nor  in  any  scratch  or 
wound.   But  Dr.  Gibson  failed  to  remem- 
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You  can  buyon  terms  sosmallthat  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay. 
Everythingbacked  by  a  $100,000  bank 
guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  5-year  guarantee  on  Kalamazoo 
parts  and  workmanship. 

30  Days*  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days 
in  your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy 
yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before 
deciding.  360  days'  approval  test  on 
everything. 


always  easy  to  clean.  Porcelain  enamel 
baked  on  in  our  own  enameling  plant 
— no  chipping,  flaking  or  cracking. 
Modernize  your  home  with  a  mod- 
ern Colored  Range.  Brighten  your 
kitchen.  Lighten  your  work.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Book. 

Easy  to  Install  Your 
Furnace 

SALE  prices  on  furnaces  861.95  Up. 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service. 
Make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace,  after  buying  at 
Kalamazoo  Factory  Sale  prices.  Thou- 
sands have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fea- 
tures include  Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot — new 
ring  type  radiators  —  easy  shaking 
grates— upright  shaker.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon now! 


'AKalamazQQ 

y%zs&  Direct  to  You" 


You  simply  can't  get  better  quality. 
Why?  The  reasons  are :  First,  Kalama- 
zoospecializes — Kalamazoostovesand 
furnaces  are  built  complete  in  our  big 
13-acre factory.  We  make  nothing  but 
stoves  and  furnaces.  Second,  Kala- 
mazoo has  tremendous  buying  power 
—that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw 
materials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big 
scale  production  enables  us  to  manu- 
facture efficiently  at  extremely  low 
cost.  By  selling  direct,  eliminating  all 
"in-between"  profits,  you  get  absolute 
rock-bottom  factory  prices. 

Household  Goods 

Alsoin  this  new  Book — Refrigera- 
tors, Washing  Machines,  Vacuum 
Cleaners.  Kitchen  Cabinets.  Cedar 
Chests  and  other  Household  Fur- 
nishings. 


Kalamazoo    Stove    Co.,   Mil*. 

2403  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Saved$71 
to  S9I 

"1  paid  you  $109 
for  my  furnace 
and  the  best  1 
could  do  here  on 
one  anywhere 

nc a  r  a s  good  was 
fromflS0to$200. 
Some  Raving  for 
me.  You  certain- 
ly can  put  me 
down  f  ora  booster 
for  Kalamazoo." 
Chas.  Renstrom. 
Canton,  Pa. 


750,000   Satisfied   Customers    Have   Saved 
Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Important :  Be  aurc  to  put  on  Xs  In  column 
at  loft  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  ara 
interested. 

Kalamazoo  Store  Co.,  Mfri. 
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Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  (aisles. 
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ber  something  that  should  have  been 
obvious  to  him  as  a  physician.  If  he  were 
treating  intestinal  disease  there  is  one 
kind  of  capsule  he  would  use,  a  coating 
that  is  not  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  the 
stomach  juices  but  which  is  dissolved 
only  by  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  intes- 
tine.   He  fell  into  an  obvious  trap!" 

His  little  audience  seemed  literally  to 
gasp  as  Kennedy  proceeded  with  the 
elucidation  so  simply  of  what  had  been 
insoluble.  He  drew  the  little  white  paper 
packet  from  his  pocket  and  balanced  it 
carefully  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

"There  I  have  one  of  three  packets  of 
this  strange  poison,  santonin,  brought 
back  by  a  certain  person  from  the  Near 
East.  One  packet  he  still  has  in  his  safe. 
The  third  he  sold  to  the  murderers  of 
Lola  Langhorne!  Carefully,  that  poison 
was  placed  in  the  seeds  of  a  bunch  of 
white  grapes,  purchased  from  this  same 
person  by  these  same  murderers.  I  am 
prepared  to  show  the  poison  in  some  of 
the  seeds  that  were  eaten  and  found  in 
her  intestines  with  the  coating  over  the 
seeds  still  undissolved  by  the  intestinal 
juices.  I  am  prepared  to  show  the  poison 
in  the  seeds  that  had  been  carefully  ex- 
tracted from  some  of  the  still  uneaten 
grapes  and  replaced,  coated  with  the 
same  intestinal  capsule  coating.  It  is  a 
perfect  case— all  but  the  possession  of 
the  poison  with  which  to  perpetrate  the 
murder.  And  within  the  last  hour  I  have 
been  with  the  one  person  in  the  world 
who  unwittingly  sold  both  the  poison 
and  the  grapes  to  parties  on  whom  now 
I  am  able  absolutely  to  prove  possession 
— the  one  rock  upon  which  so  many 
poisoning  cases  have  been  wrecked.  This 
case  will  not  be  wrecked  on  that  rock!" 

"Them  double-crossin' " 

Kennedy  swung  about  again  quickly 
and  Ryder  Smith  cut  the  words  short. 

"Beg  yer  pardon,  sir,  I  wasn't  meanin' 
any  offense!" 

"It's  all  right,  Cap'n,"  smiled  Kennedy. 
"I  know  that,  I  know  also  that  you  are 
eager  to  clear  yourself  of  the  murder, 
whatever  else  may  be  hung  on  you.  Go 
ahead!    Now  is  your  time.   Tell  it!" 

UT^HEM  double-crossin' devils!"  The 
A  old  sea-dog  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height.  The  withering  scorn  of  his 
voice  was  as  nothing  to  the  withering 
scorn  of  his  eyes.  Whatever  he  might 
have  done  in  his  life  he  had  the  scorn  of 
the  sea  for  a  traitor. 

"Mis'  Lola — she  found  'em  out!" 

It  was  like  a  burst  of  a  searchlight 
through  the  darkness  as  one  sails  a  boat 
or  of  the  headlights  of  a  car  as  one 
rounds  a  curve  in  the  blackness.  Here 
was  the  hidden  motive  for  the  murder 
of  the  beautiful  girl  as  plain  and  simple 
as  daylight. 

"What  double-crossing  devils?"  de- 
manded McNaught  leaning  forward 
eagerly  as  if  he  had  suddenly  half  out- 
guessed the  old  seaman. 

Captain  Ryder  Smith  drew  back,  un- 
certain whether  not  to  include  McNaught 
himself  in  the  contempt  he  felt. 

"Them  revenooers!"  he  boomed  vi- 
ciously. "That  there  Warner  David  and 
the  gal,  Jean  Bartow!  You  ought  to 
know  who  I  mean!  They  was  goin'  to 
get  the  lion's  share  of  that  cargo  for 
theirselves  before  it  was  over.  They  took 
me  and  Jake  Merck  and  his  gal,  Maisie, 
in,  they  did.  But  I  switched  and  I 
switched  quick  when  I  seen  they  done 
that  murder  on  that  Lola  Langhorne,  I 
did, — just  because  she  got  on  to  them 
and  they  knowed  their  game  of  double- 
crossin'  was  up  if  she  lived  to  get  to 
shore.  They  double  crossed  Ev  Barr, 
they  double-crossed  all  the  rest  of  us, 
they  double-crossed  the  Government  that 
was  payin'  'em — and  I  just  beat  it  out  to 
Rum  Row  where  it  was  safe,  T  did,  until 
I  heard  how  things  reallv  was  from  Mr. 


Kennedy.  Then  I  was  perfectly  willin'  to 
come  back  an'  tell  what  I  knew." 

"Tell  them  how  it  was  done,  Captain," 
prompted  Craig. 

"How  it  was  done?"  he  repeated. 
"Easy  enough!  You've  told  'em  more'n 
I  could  tell  about  the  poison.  I  didn't 
know  nothin'  'bout  that,  'cept  that  there 
was  a  poison  of  some  kind  and  it  was 
given  in  some  way  and  I  knowed  they 
hung  out  with  the  Turk  and  you  might 
get  a  line  on  it  that  way." 

"Yes;  but  I  mean  what  you  saw.  Your 
direct  evidence." 

CiY^TELL,  it  was  like  this.  You  know 
VV  Mr.  Barr  places  me  in  charge  of 
the  Gigolo  with  Mis'  Lola,  bringing  in 
as  much  stuff  as  we  could  carry  each  trip 
from  the  All  Alone.  This  Davis  and  the 
Bartow  woman  was  in  the  dory  doin'  the 
same  thing.  They  was  comin'  back  from 
shore  empty  and  passed  me  with  Mis' 
Lola  comin'  in  with  a  load.  They  musta 
been  lookin'  for  us  in  the  Sound,  for  they 
signaled  and  I  slowed  up  and  they  got 
aboard. 

"Now,  Mis'  Lola  was  always  eatin' 
grapes,  white  grapes  mostly.  She  loved 
'em.  We  all  knowed  that.  And  she  was 
in  the  cabin  havin'  her  lunch,  which 
was  mostly  grapes,  as  usual.  They  has 
a  little  basket  of  grapes.  I  don't  know 
what  they  done.  Maybe  they  switched 
the  grapes.  Maybe  they  just  give  'em  to 
hen    I  wasn't  there. 

"But,  by  and  by,  I  hears  loud  voices 
in  the  cabin.  So  I  slows  down  again  and 
goes  aft  to  it.  I  couldn't  help  hearin'. 
She  was  accusin'  them  of  bein'  what  they 
was — double-crossers.  Some  friend  o' 
hers  had  put  her  wise  and  she  was  just 
waitin'  to  face  'em  out  when  she  saw  'em. 
They  musta  knowed  it.  She  was  nervous 
and  eatin'  grapes  kinda  rapid  and  they 
was  all  talkin'  at  once. 

"Alia  sudden  I  hears  her  say,  'And  you 

look  yellow  to  me '  and  she  stops,  kinda 

startled  like.  Then  she  catches  sight  of 
me.  'Cap'n,'  she  says  and  her  voice  was 
funny,  'there's  somethin'  wrong  with  me 
— get  me  to  shore — and  to  a  doctor — 
things  are  turnin'  green!'  I  looked  and 
her  face  was  green.  Before  I  knowed 
what  to  say,  this  Davis  had  a  gun  poked 
at  me.  I  ducked  just  as  he  fired  and, 
bulieve  me,  I  didn't  waste  no  time  goin' 
overboard,  I  can  tell  ye!  Some  gal,  that 
Mis'  Lola.  None  o'  the  rest  of  yer 
knowed  it.    But  she's  wise. 

"They  fired  at  me  a  couple  of  times  in 
the  water,  but  they  didn't  get  me.  When 
I  dropped  overboard  I  was  swimmin' 
around  and  I  cut  a  tender  loose.  But  1 
didn't  dare  get  in  it.  They  was  still 
lookin'  and  firin'.  Then  they  seen  some- 
thin'  and  they  got  off  in  the  dory  right 
smart.  I  was  swimmin'  toward  the  little 
tender  when  I  see  what  it  was  they  seen. 
It  was  the  revenoo  boat.  I  don't  know- 
why  the  revenoo  boat  don't  see  me,  but 
they  don't.  They  was  lookin'  for  the 
Gigolo  so  hard,  I  guess.  I  made  the 
little  skiff  and  there  I  was  tossin'  about 
until  a  huckster  goin'  out  to  the  Rum 
Fleet  seen  me,  and  picked  me  up.  They 
musta  set  the  Gigolo  headed  for  shore4 
when  they  got  back  in  the  dory  and 
started  out  to  the  All  Alone  for  an  alibi. 
Anyhow,  I  didn't  want  to  go  ashore  and 
this  huckster  took  me  out  to  the  boat 
where  he  was  goin',  the  Owlet,  and  I 
stayed  there.  I  figured  it  was  safer  till 
this  blowed  over,  or  somethin'.  I  lets 
Don  and  Jake  know  where  I  was  and  to 
tell  Deitz  the  fake  revenooers  ain't  in  it 
no  more  if  they  tries  to  shake  him  down." 

Slowly,  as  Captain  Ryder  Smith  told 
it,  with  some  show  of  pride  and  virtu- 
osity at  what  he  wouldn't  stand  for,  T 
saw  it,  the  double-crossing  planned  by 
Warner  Davis  and  Jean  Bartow  and  dis- 
covered by  Lola.  They  had  removed  her, 
as    they   thought,    with   no   suspicion  on 


themselves.  It  was  they  that  had  done 
the  informing  on  Ev  Barr,  to  appear  on 
the  job  while  plotting  to  get  the  stuff  for 
themselves.  It  was  they  on  their  last  trip 
that  planted  the  case  in  Judy's  car  and 
tipped  off  the  officers  to  get  her. 

The  relief  of  Judy  and  Ev  Barr  was 
overwhelming  as  the  two  thoroughly 
frightened  young  people  now  stood  be- 
side Kennedy,  begging  him  to  intercede 
with  old  Mr.  Hancock  for  them. 

"And,  Dad,  I  promise,  we'll  settle 
down  after  the  honeymoon " 

McNaught  was  a  tableau  to  watch.  He 
stood,  arms  akimbo,  one  clenched  fist  on 
each  hip,  legs  wide  apart,  as  he  faced  the 
cowering  Davis  and  Jean  Bartow. 

"I'll — be — damned!"  he  bellowed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  "Who's  going  to  reform 
the  reformers!" 

New  Laws  for  Old 

(Continued  from  43) 

"Shut  up,  damn  you!  what  are  you 
gittin'  at?" 

He  shivered  and  a  pain  went  through 
his  loins.  He  hoped  it  was  fear,  but  he 
was  afraid  it  was  something  worse. 

In  a  dumb  longing  either  for  compan- 
ionship in  terror  or  in  the  grave,  he  took 
Alice's  hand  in  his  and  would  not  let  it  go. 

She  felt  that  she  was  doomed  as  well 
as  he,  and  that, their  fate  was  ghastily 
prefigured  in  the  wriggling  of  the  repul- 
sive victims  they  passed.  She  wanted  to 
do  something  kind  for  somebody  before 
she  died,  but  she  was  ignorant  of  what 
to  do.  She  longed  to  go  among  the  per- 
ishing as  a  sister  of  charity  but  she  did 
not  know  how  to  help  them. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  journey 
she  had  tried  to  comfort  the  blind  Mr. 
Cheevers,  by  describing  the  comedy  and 
the  beauty  they  passed.  She  had  wept 
with  sympathy  for  him  for  what  he 
could  not  see.  And  now  she  envied  him 
his  blindness. 

Alice  had  left  Illinois  with  the  thought 
only  of  wealth  and  travel.  Her  book  of 
love,  she  supposed,  had  closed  with  her 
marriage.  It  had  been  a  dull  book  and 
promised  to  be  monotonous  to  the  end, 
but  she  was  prepared  to  plod  to  the 
finish  with  dogged  fidelity. 

The  flare  of  gold  in  the  West  had 
opened  a  new  promise,  but  the  way  of  it 
had  been  so  long  and  doleful  that  it 
could  never  repay  its  cost.  She  had 
heard  it  said  that  humanity  always  puts 
into  its  mines  more  than  it  takes  out; 
and  she  had  proved  it,  for  no  splendor 
could  efface  the  memory  of  this  squalor. 

Fag  and  fright  counselled  her  that  she 
would  never  even  find  a  nugget  of  gold. 
She  was  sure  that  her  weary  body  would 
end  its  pilgrimage  in  a  roadside  pit  for 
scavenger  animals  to  mine  with  their 
paws.  She  was  so  weary  that  she  sighed: 

"The  wolves  are  welcome  to  my  poor 
body.    I'm  tired  of  it." 

She  was  persuaded  that  Tom  would 
leave  her  there  in  a  muddy  ditch  and  go 
on  to  riches  to  be  spent  on  other  women. 
She  was  not  jealous  of  them. 

Or  perhaps  they  would  both  perish 
and  passersby  would  look  at  their  twin 
headboards  and  think  sweetly  of  their 
devotion.  This  made  her  smile  with 
acridity. 

Or  Tom  might  die  and  leave  her  a 
widow;  and  this  would  be  no  better.  She 
had  no  heart  for  freedom;  her  heart  was 
too  tired  to  crave  any  more  of  the  weary 
disappointments  of  love.  Yet  single 
blessedness  in  this  rough  world  offered 
no  rewards,  either. 

AS  THE  sun  was  nearing  the  peak  of 
the  cloud-webbed  sky,  Tom  Gam- 
mell  began  to  cry  aloud  in  pain.  His 
brothers  peered  round  the  hoods  of  their 
wagons  and  made  ready  to  take  their 
last   look   of   him.     But   they   were   also 
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"Unaccustomed  as  I  am — 


„1fet  4  Wfeeks  Later 
He  SweptThem  Off  Their  Feet! 


IN  a  daze  he  slumped  to  his  seat.  Failure 
.  .  .  when  a  good  impression  before 
these  men  meant  so  much.  Over  the  coffee 
next  morning,  his  wife  noticed 
his  gloomy,  preoccupied  air. 

"  What's  the  trouble  dear?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  nothing.  I  just 
fumbled  my  big  chance  last 
night,  that's  all!" 

"John!  You  don't  mean 
that  your  big  idea  didn't  go 
over!" 

"I  don't  think  so.  But, 
Great  Scott,  I  didn't  know 
they  were  going  to  let  me  do 
the  explaining.  I  outlined  it 
to  Bell — he's  the  public  speaker  of  our 
company!  I  thought  he  was  going  to  do 
the  talking!" 

"But,  dear,  that  was  so  foolish.  It  was 
your  idea — why  let  Bell  take  all  the  credit? 
They'll  never  recognize  your 
ability  if  you  sit  back  all  the 
time.  You  really  ought  to  learn 
how  to  speak  in  public!" 

"Well,  I'm  too  old  to  go  to 
school  now.  And,  besides,  I 
haven't  got  the  time!" 

"Say,  I've  got  the  answer  to 
that.  Where's  that  magazine? 
—  Here — read  this.  Here's  an 
internationally  known  institute 
that  offers  a  home  study  course 
in  effective  speaking.  They 
offer  a  free  book  entitled,  How  to  Work 
Wonders  With  Words,  which  tells  how 
any  man  can  develop  his  natural  speaking 
ability.    Why  not  send  for  it?" 

He  did.    And  a  few  minutes'  reading  of 


this  amazing  book  changed  the  entire  course  of 
John  Harkness'  business  career.  It  showed  him 
how  a  simple  and  easy  method,  in  20  minutes  a  day 
would  train  him  to  dominate  one  man  or  thou- 
sands— convince  one  man  or 
>•■>  many — how  to  talk  at  business 

f  ~3tj!  meetings,  lodges,  banquets  and 

L_    f'  social  affairs.     It  ban- 

Hi    >*  ished    all    the    mystery 

tli\/rT&.  and  magic  of  effective 
speaking  and  revealed 
the  natural  Laws  of 
Conversation  that  dis- 
tinguish the  powerful 
speaker  from  the  man 
who  never  knows  what 
to  say. 

Four  weeks  sped  by 
quickly.  His  associates 
were  mystified  by  the  change  in  his  attitude.  He 
began  for  the  first  time  to  voice  his  opinions  at  busi- 
ness conferences.  Fortunately,  the  opportunity  to 
resubmit  his  plan  occurred  a  few  weeks  later.  But 
this  time  he  was  ready.  "'Go  ahead  with  the  plan," 
said  the  president,  when  Harkness  had  finished  his 
talk.  "I  get  your  idea  much  more 
clearly  now.  And  I'm  creating  a 
new  place  for  you — there's  room  at 
the  top  in  our  organization  for  men 

Iwho  know  how  to  talk!" 
And  his  newly  developed  talent 
has  created  other  advantages  for 
him.  He  is  a  sought-after  speaker 
for  civic  banquets  and  lodge  affairs. 
Social  leaders  compete  for  his  at- 
tendance at  dinners  because  he  is 
such  an  interesting  talker.  And  he 
lays  all  the  credit  for  his  success  to 
his  wife's  suggestion — and  to  the 
facts  contained  in  this  free  book — 
How  to  Work  Wonders  With 
Words. 

*  *  * 
For  fifteen  years  the  North  American  Institute 
has  been  proving  to  men  that  ability  to  express  one's 
self  is  the  result  of  training,  rather  than  a  natural 
gift  of  a  chosen  few.  Any  man  with  a  grammar 
school  education  can  absorb  and  apply  quickly  the 


natural  Laws  of  Conversation.  With  these  laws 
in  mind,  the  faults  of  timidity,  self-consciousness, 
stage-fright  and  lack  of  poise  disappear;  repressed 
ideas  and  thoughts  come  forth  in  words  of  fire. 

Send  for  This  Amazing  Book 

Have  you  an  open  mind?     Then  send  for 
this  free  book,  How  to  Work  Wonders  With 
Words.     Over   65,000    men    in    all   walks    of 
life — including  many  bankers,  lawyers,  poli- 
ticians and  other  prominent  men — have  found 
in  this  book  a  key  that  hasopened 
a    veritable   floodgate  of  natural 
speaking  ability.    See  for  yourself 
how   you  can  become    a    popular 
and    dominating    speaker!     Your 
copy  is  waiting  for  you — free — sim- 
ply for    the  mailing    of   the   cou- 
pon. 
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smitten  with  mortal  pangs.  Children  and 
women  began  to  scream  and  twist. 

Alice  caught  the  lines  from  Tom's 
twitching  hands  and  turned  the  wagon 
off  into  a  swale.  It  was  damp  but  shel- 
tered with  dripping  branches.  The  other 
wagons  of  their  train  withdrew  from  the 
staring  multitude  and  came  to  a  mourn- 
ful halt.  Those  who  drove  the  cattle 
beat  them  away  from  the  road  and 
checked  them  in  a  huddle. 

From  the  wagons  men  and  women 
and  children  tumbled  or  were  helped. 
Some  were  in  throes  of  hateful  anguish 
and  their  bodies  were  broken  vessels  of 
wretchedness  seeking  relief  in  blunder- 
ing shameless  haste. 

They  bobbed  and  doubled  up  and 
made  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  of  puppets 
jerked  about  on  unseen  strings  by  a 
ruthless  hand. 

Tom  Gammell  was  the  most  afraid. 
He  was  a  giant  in  a  schoolgirl  frenzy 
of  terror.  He  started  at  Alice  with  glaz- 
ing eyes  imploring  help  that  she  could 
not  imagine  how  to  render.  Blind  Mr. 
Cheevers  kept  clutching  and  whimper- 
ing. "What's  the  matter?  What  ails 
everybody?  Where  are  we  at?  Why're 
we  stoppin'  here?" 

The  epileptic  Molly  tried  to  answer 
him  and  began  to  bark  like  a  dog  and 
flop  like  a  chicken  with  its  neck 
wrung  off. 

As  if  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  Tom 
Gammell  began  putting  out  his  hands 
to  the  dusty  wagon  trains,  huskily  call- 
ing for  help — a  doctor — water — help — 
in  Gawd's  name. 

And  the  drivers  slashed  their  horses 
or  prodded  their  oxen.  One  young 
matron  on  a  wagon's  front  seat  started 
to  get  down,  but  her  husband  yanked 
her  back  with  an  oath. 

Few  of  the  throng  paused  for  a  word, 
and  they  only  called  to  the  survivors, 
"Hurry  on!"  "Leave  the  dying  to  the 
dead  or  you'll  go  next."  "Save  your- 
selves." "Don't  stop  to  bury  the  dead; 
for  nobody  will  bury  you!" 

Alice  stood  in  a  coma  of  ignorance 
wishing  she  could  think  of  something 
to  do. 

One  old  one-legged  man  hobbling  by 
on  a  mended  crutch  and  urging  on  a  sick 
cow,  paused  to  shout: 

"They  was  a  man  in  our  camp  last 
night  that  folks  said  was  a  doctor.  I 
seen  him  ride  on  ahead.  He's  a  big  feller 
on  a  tall  mule — name  o'  Birney  or 
suthin'  like  that." 

Alice  stared  down  at  Tom  where  he 
wound  and  unwound  himself  in  the  tor- 
ment of  a  snake  with  a  smashed  head. 
Suddenly  she  unhitched  one  of  the 
horses  from  the  wagon,  and  climbing 
aboard  him  with  difficulty,  set  off  to  find 
that  doctor.  She  was  no  horsewoman. 
She  had  no  riding  skirts.  The  horse  was 
no  saddle-horse  and  had  no  saddle. 

And  the  ground  outside  the  highway 
was  no  bridle  path.  But  she  stuck  to  the 
rough-gaited  nag  somehow  in  pain  and 
in  shame  for  her  unwomanly  appearance 
a-straddle  a  big  horse  harnessed  for  a 
wagon. 

FOR  an  hour  the  horse  alternated  from 
trot  to  gallop  to  rack  with  an  occa- 
sional effort  to  buck  and  bolt.  But  its 
spirit  was  cowed  with  long  servitude, 
and  it  could  not  shake  off  even  so  un- 
schooled a  parasite. 

After  two  hours  of  search,  Alice  came 
upon  a  group  of  men  drawn  aside  for  a 
noon  snack.  One  of  them  was  mount- 
ing a  mule  when  she  hailed  hirh  and 
asked  if  he  were  a  doctor. 

He  swept  off  his  hat  and  said: 

"A  poor  one,  madam,  but  such  as  I 
am  I'm  at  your  service." 

She  explained  the  massacre  of  her  lit- 
tle community,  and  he  turned  back.  He 
offered  her  his  mule  or  his  saddle  but 
she    declined.    She   sat   sidewise   on   the 


way  back,  and  told  Dr.  Birney  many 
things  about  her  husband  and  herself. 
But  he  told  her  nothing  about  himself 
except  his  reason  for  being  here. 

"It  wasn't  the  gold  fever  that  got  me 
so  much  as  a  mania  to  get  away  from 
where  I  was.  I  studied  medicine  and  built 
up  consid'able  of  practice  back  East  in 
Ohio,  but  a  doctor  has  a  mis'able  life. 
All  day  and  all  night  you're  called  to  see 
ailing  women  with  imaginary  troubles 
or  troubles  you  can't  cure;  sick  babies 
that  hadn't  ought  to  'a'  been  born,  but 
it  hurts  to  lose;  broken  and  misfit  folks. 
You  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
'em,  or  you  do.  And  it  don't  make  much 
difference.  Most  of  'em  would  get  well 
anyway  if  you  let  'em  alone  and  lots  of 
'em  are  bound  to  die  no  matter  what  you 
do.  And  nearly  ever'body  hates  to  die — ■ 
leastways  up  to  the  last  moment.  And 
then  they're  too  weak  to  care. 

"Well,  I  felt  so  humiliated  all  the  time 
and  so  useless,  I  vowed  I'd  light  out  and 
never  let  on  I  was  a  doctor.  I  brought 
along  my  surgical  instruments  and  a 
medicine  case  just  from  force  of  habit, 
I  guess.  And  Gawdamighty  but  it  was 
grand   not  to   be  wakened   out  of  sleep 


with  a  call  to  go  and  watch  a  baby  die. 
You  can't  imagine  how  nice  it  was  to  be 
called  'Mister'  instead  of  'Doctor'  or  bet- 
ter yet,  plain  Dave  or  Birney. 

"I  was  just  sayin'  to  myself  that  I 
didn't  care  if*  I  never  saw  a  streak  of 
gold.  My  freedom  was  worth  the  trip. 
And  then  me  and  my  mule  rode  into  the 
cholera,  and  I  haven't  had  much  rest 
since.  I  had  a  touch  of  it  myself  but  I 
took  it  in  time  and  nobody  suspi- 
cioned  it. 

"Now,  though — well,  it's  a  good  thing 
I  bought  a  mule  instead  of  a  hoss,  for 
I'd  'a'  rode  a  dozen  hosses  to  death.  I 
started  out  to  keep  a  diary,  but  at  night 
I'm  usually  too  beat  out  to  write  in  it 
more'n  a  line  or  two." 

She  had  an  idea  that  he  was  chattering 
away  to  keep  her  mind  from  her  own 
woes,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him.  She 
felt  that  under  his  self-depreciating 
homeliness  of  manner  there  was  great 
wisdom,  great  strength. 

But  neither  strength  nor  wisdom 
availed  him  much  when  he  reached  the 
little  pest-house  by  the  roadside  and 
joined  battle  with  the  unseen  squad  that 
had  selec.ted  this  group  for  its  malices. 

Tom's  brother  Jake  was  already  dead 
and  Tom  was  insane  with  fright.  He 
outbabbled  the  sick  women  and  children 
and  besought  the  doctor  to  give  his 
whole  skill  to  him.  Alice  despised  him 
for  a  while,  then  pitied  him,  and  when 
he  died,  wept  for  him  with  a  double  sor- 
row for  his  fate  and  the  poverty  of  cour- 
age for  which  he  was  not  to  blame. 

He  made  a  poor  contrast  to  Mrs. 
Cheevers'  old  mother,   Mrs.   Broshears, 


who  let  go  her  feeble  clutch  on  life  with 
a  simple  plea  to  the  doctor: 

"Never  mind  me.  I'm  gone  a'ready. 
But  look  after  my  daughter  with  the 
blind  husband  and  my  stepson  and  the 
pore  little  uns.  Don't  waste  no  time  on 
me,  I  tell  ye.  But  don't  desert  the  young 
uns.    And  good-bye,  all!" 

FROM  morn  to  sunset  and  on  through 
moonrise  to  midnight  and  on  till  the 
sun  came  up  with  the  slow  stupidity  of 
an  ox,  Doctor  Birney  toiled  without  rest 
or  sleep. 

He  made  the  others  take  what  rest, 
they  could  and  while  they  drowsed  or 
died,  he  drove  a  spade  into  the  earth, 
stretched  out  in  their  last  beds  those 
who  had  finished  their  wanderings,  and 
spread  over  them  their  final  coverlets  of 
earth. 

Seven  graves  he  finished  and  rolled 
heavy  stones  over  them  for  a  hillside 
against  the  wolves. 

At  half  past  four  Alice  heard  some 
one  gallop  up  and  call  for  the  doctor. 
She  looked  out  from  her  wagon  and  saw 
him  mopping  the  sweat  from  his  brow 
with  the  back  of  ■  his  hand  as  he  laid 
down  the  shovel. 

She  slipped  to  the  ground  and  caught 
him  before  he  flung  his  long  leg  across 
the  back  of  his  mule. 

"They're  all  restin'  easy  now,"  he 
whispered.  "Some  of  'em  easier  than 
others.  You'd  best  get  some  sleep  and 
don't  try  to  start  too  early  tomorrow. 
Easy  is  what  does  it." 

She  hated  to  ask  him  his  fee  for  his 
priceless  labor,  but  she  hated  more  to 
take  it  as  a  charity.  She  stammered  a 
timid  "How  much  do  I  owe  you.  that  I 
can  pay  you?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'm  not  doctorin' 
now  as  a  business." 

"But  please!" 

He  understood  that,  unlike  some  of 
his  patients,  she  would  feel  the  obliga- 
tion less  than  the  payment  and  he  said: 

"Well,  I  guess  about  eight  dollars  and 
six  bits  would  be  about  right — if  you 
don't  think  it's  too  much.  It  ain't  every 
doctor  that  would  bury  as  many  patients 
for  the  price." 

She  counted  him  out  the  money  and 
he  rode  away,  with  his  new  customer. 
Later,  he  began  to  wonder  how  Alice 
would  manage.  He  had  learned  the  fam- 
ily history  pretty  thoroughly  in  the 
course  of  his  prolonged  visit,  and  it  came 
over  him  that  she  would  have  no  one  to 
care  for  her  or  even  to  drive  her  wagon. 

He  was  too  busy  riding  back  and  forth 
along  the  line  to  give  her  more  than 
intermittent  thought,  but  she  kept  re- 
capturing his  heart.  And  at  last  he  went 
far  back  to  where  her  shattered  camp 
still  lingered. 


TX/7LL  the  doctor  come  back? 
\\  Will  they  find  gold,  or 
will  they  find  another  kind  of 
happiness?  What  was  the  doc- 
tor's story?  The  concluding 
episode  of  this  typical  Rupert 
Hughes  life  drama  zvill  be  found 
in  the  APRIL  number  of  Radio 
Digest. 


Susan  Goes  Shopping 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

about  its  simplicity  that  fits  in  wijh  any 
sort  of  costume  at  any  time  or  "in  any 
place.  I  went  into  a  shop  yesterday 
intending  to  see  some  of  the  'operas,' 
but  I  had  no  idea  there  could  be  so 
many   variations   of   this    graceful    shoe. 
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Rm     m       QUALIFIES  YOU  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  ITS  SERVICE  KEEPS  YOU  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  ON    m       m     w 
•    *•  *•  THE  NEWEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  TALKING  PICTURES  -**-•    -■-•*• 
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JOES  *Right  atYourFingerJips 
WHEN   YOU    ARE  R.T.I.  TRAINED    IN 

RADIO-TELEVISION  -TalkingVidum 


Big  Pay  Jobs!  Spare  Time  Profits!  A 
Fine  Business  op  Your  Own!  They're  all 
open  to  you  and  other  live  wire  men  who 
answer  the  call  of  Radio.  The  fastest  grow- 
ing industry  in  the  world  needs  more  trained 
men.  And  now  come  Television  and  Talking 
Movies — the  magic  sisters  of  Radio.  Will 
you  answer  this  call?  Will  you  get  ready  for 
a  big  pay  job  Now  and  step  into  a  Bigger 
One  later  on?  You  can  do  it  Easily  now. 
R.  T.  I.  Home  Training 
Puts  You  In  This  Big  Money  Field 
Radio  alone,  pays  over  200  Million 
Dollars  a  year  in  wages  in  Broadcasting, 
Manufacturing,  Sales,  Service,  Commercial 
Stations  and  on  board  the  big  sea  going  ships, 
and  many  more  men  are  needed.  Television 
and  Talking  Movies  open  up  other  vast  fields 
of  money-makir  ;  opportunities  for  ambi- 
tious men.  Get  in  co  this  great  business  that  is 
live,  new  and  up-to-date,  where  thousands 
of  trained  men  easily  earn  $60  to  $100  a 
week— where  $10,000  a  year  jobs  are  plenti- 
ful for  men  with  training  plus  experience. 
Easy  To  Learn  At  Home— In  Spare  Time 
Learning  Radio  the  R.  T.  I.  way  with  F.  H. 
Schnell,  the  "Ace  of  Radio"  behind  you  is 
Easy,  Interesting,  really  Fun.  Only  a  few  spare  hours  are 
needed  and  lack  of  education  or  experience  won't  bother  you  a  bit. 
We  furnish  all  necessary  testing  and  working  apparatus  and  start 
you  off  on  practical  work  you'll  enjoy— you  learn  to  do  the  jobs 
that  pay  real  money  and  which  are  going  begging  now  for  want 
of  competent  men  to  fill  them. 

Amaxingly  Quick  Results 
You  want  to  earn  Big  Money,  and  you  want  some  of  it  Quick. 
R.  T.  I.  "Three  in  One"  Home  Training— Radio-Television-Talk- 
ing Movies — will  give  it  to  you,  because  it's  easy,  practical,  and 


FRED  H.  SCHNELL 
Chief  of  R.T.I.  Staff 

Twenty  years  of  Radio 
Experience.  First  to  estab- 
lish two-way  amateur  com- 
munication with  Europe. 
Former  Traffic  Manager  of 
American  Radio  llelay 
League.  Lieut.  Commander 
U.S.N. R.  Inventor  and  De- 
signer Radio  Apparatus. 
Consul  tan  t  Radio  Engineer. 
Now  in  charge  of  ft.  T.  I. 
Radio  Training  —  and  you 
will  like  his  friendly  man- 
ner of  helping  you  realize 
your  ambition. 


is  kept  right  up-to-date  with  last 
minute  information.  In  a  few  weeks 
you  can  be  doing  actual  Radio  work, 
making  enough  Extra  Money  to 
more  than  pay  for  your  training.  In  a 
few  short  months  you  can  be  all 
through — ready  to  step  into  a  good 
paying  job  or  start  a  business  of  your 
own.  A  Big  Job — Big  Money — A  Big 
Future.  There  is  no  other  business  in 
the  world  like  it. 

Investigate— Send 
For  R.  T.  I.  Book  Now 
Don't  waste  a  minute.  Find  out  what 
the  great  Radio  Industry,  which  has 
grown  faster  than  the  Automobile  and 
Motion  Picture  business,  has  to  offer 
you.  Find  out  what  other  men  are 
earning.  See  How  Easily  You  Can 
Get  Started.  Get  the  facts  about 
Radio,  Television  and  the  Talking 
Pictures,  first  hand,  in  the  big  R.  T.  I. 
Free  Book.  Learn  what  this  R.  T.  I. 
"Three  in  One"  Home  Training  can 
do  for  you.  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Free 
Book  Now. 
Radio  &  Television  Institute 
Dept.283 
4806  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 


Earned  $500  Extra  Money 
in  Two  Months 

Your  radio  course  has  enabled  me  to  earn  over 
S6O0  in  two  months' rparc  time  work.  Understand 
that  this  is  ali  spare  time  work,  as  I  have  a  perma- 
nent position  with  my  father  in  our  store.  I  ffivo 
you  all  the  credit  for  the  above  and  as  I  said  be- 
fore. I  wish  to  finish  the  entire  course  as  soon  as 
I  can.— Your  student,  J.  Nokfsinger, 

Greenville,  Ky.       B  1.  Box  37. 


Salary  Raised  33 1-3%  Since  Enrolling 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  am  now 
Radio  Service  Manaserfor  the  H.N.  Kninht  Sup- 
ply Co.  who  are  distributors  for  Evercady  Radii 
Receivers  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
Panhandle,  with  an  increase  in  salary  of  about 
33  1-3^ .  since  I  enrolled  with  your  school. 

Thanking-  you  for  your  interest  you  have  shown 
In  me,  and  your  wonderful  course.  I  am.  Earl  P. 
GORDON,  618  East  6th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 


M.ihcs  $25  a  Day 
Haven't  forgotten  you.  H..w  could  I  when  I  make 
as  hlK'li  as  J'JVOO  por  .Inv  ami  hare  made  $000.00 
tatv»m»ni!i!(t  lnat '.  not  •obed 

when  I'm  only  loand  in  a  small  tow  n.  1  iu 
over  the  rataloa  you  sent  me   before  I  ■ 
and  you  did  about  all  you  said  you  would  aiol 
about  as  much  more.  —  Fi    — 
K.  I  .  1'. 


RADIO  &  TELEVISION  INSTITUTE 
Dept.2S3    4S06  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 

Send  me  Free  and  prepaid  your  BIG  BOOK 
"Tune  In  On  Big  Pay"  and  full  details  of  your 
three-in-one  Home  Training  (without  oblige 
me  in  any  way). 


I 

I     Name.. 


R.  T.  I. 


TRAINS  YOU  AT  HOME  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB  OR  A  PROFITABLE 
PART  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


Address . 


City.. 


St:  • 
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I  had  always  thought  of  an  opera  pump 
as  being  shorn  of  adornment  or  with 
the  addition  of  cut-steel  buckles  for 
occasions  demanding  less  severity. 

"The  first  deviation  from  my  idea  of 
an  'opera'  was  a  combination  of  brown 
kid  and  fox-skin — a  new  type  of  leather 
that  is  altogether  charming.  The  Louis 
heel  of  this  step-in  pump  is  of  brown 
kid,  as  is  the  vamp  and  it  carries  a  little 
buckle  of  its  own,  made  up  of  the  two 
leathers.  This  same  model  comes  in  a 
combination  of  patent  leather  and  gray 
snakeskin  that  is  equally  smart  for  even- 
ing wear  in  black  crepe  with  the  little 
buckle  arrangement  in  black  crepe  and 
silver  kid. 

"Three  models  which  have  the  mod- 
ernistic trend  are  the  very  lasi  word  in 
opera  pumps.  Can  you  picture  a  velvety 
brown  or  black  suede  with  a*'  little  dash 
of  lizard  on  one  side  of  the  vamp  lead- 
ing up  to  a  cross-piece  that  comes  from 
nowhere  and  just  stops  there?  It  is  so 
dashing!  Then  there  was  another  with 
a  patent  leather  vamp,  a  heel  of  gun- 
metal  kid  and  black  suede  quarter  that 
had  a  brief  motif  on  the  outside  of  lizard 
and  kid  which  swung  around  gracefully 
to  pipe  the  instep  of  the  shoe.  An  un- 
usual version  had  a  quarter  and  heel  of 
gunmetal  kid  with  a  vamp  that  com- 
bined gray  lizard  and  black  kidskin  in 
a  sort  of  chain-lightning  effect  which 
seemed  to  have  been  stopped  in  its 
course  only  by  a  tiny  loop  at  the  instep 
in  which  it  wound  itself  quite  daintily. 

"You  will  be  enchanted  with  a  black 
crepe  model  carrying  a  tiny  bow  of 
black  kid  and  silver  at  the  end  of  a  deli- 
cate silver  kid  piping  that  starts  at  the 
tip  of  the  toe  and  continues  to  the  instep 
- — just  below  the  bow  effect  nestle  four 
little  dashes  of  cut  steel  beads. 

"For  wear  with  your  evening  gowns 
you  will  undoubtedly  want  an  opera 
pump  in  a  matching  shade.  A  white 
crepe  opera  adapts  itself  perfectly  to 
dyeing — just  take  in  a  sample  of  your 
gown,  into  any  smart  shoe  store  and 
you  will  be  shown  a  pair  of  pumps  to 
match  your  gown  in  very  short  order. 

"The  operas  that  I  have  spoken  of  all 
carry  the  high  Louis  heel.  There  are 
three  models  in  the  plain  pump  that 
carry  either  the  high  Louis  heel  or  the 
well-liked  junior  Louis  heel  for  those 
who  prefer  this  type — they  come  in 
black  calf-skin,  black  patent-leather  and 
black  satin.  Any  one  of  these  three 
shoes  would  lend  themselves  very  well 
to  buckles. 

"Every  wardrobe  should  contain  at 
the  very  least  one  pair  of  opera  pumps. 

"...  My  goodness!  When  I  talk 
about  footwear,  I  hardly  know  when  to 
stop.  Slippers  and  pumps  are  my  weak- 
ness. I'll  give  you  a  little  relief  from 
my  chatter  by  asking  The  Early  Birds 
to  provide  a  musical  interlude." 

' '  T1  HE  observation  has  been  made  by 
A  an  Englishman  that  American 
women  spend  five  million  dollars  annu- 
ally to  keep  themselves  beautiful.  He 
added  that  they  get  results. 

"It  is  very  true  that  American  women 
have  taken  good-grooming  seriously. 
The  Result  is  that  they  are  more  univer- 
sally beautiful  than  the  women  of  any 
other  nation — not  because  they  are 
naturally  more  beautiful,  but  because 
they  enlist  the  service  of  science  to 
enhance  and  maintain  their  natural 
beauty. 

"There  are  over  a  thousand  beauty 
parlors  in  New  England — all  doing  their 
part  to  fill  the  demands  of  American 
womanhood.  There  are  located  in  Hart- 
ford some  of  the  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced institutions  for  beauty  culture  in 
the  East.  The  outstanding  shops  have 
a  permanent-waving  division,  which  con- 


tains almost  every  type  of  machine  that 
has  proved  commercially  practical. 
These  machines  are  thoroughly  tested 
as  they  are  received  and  put  into  use  for 
particular  purposes.  One  machine  is 
especially  practical  for  a  particular  tex- 
ture of  hair  and  a  particular  type  of 
wave.  Another  may  be  taken  to  the  cus- 
tomer's home  and  the  waving  performed 
in  her  own  boudoir.  Special  operators 
are  taught  the  treatment  of  certain  types 
of  hair.  You  see,  some  of  these  salons 
feature  a  group  of  specialists  using  spe- 
cialized equipment.  This  is  not  true  in 
permanent  waving  alone.  You've  neard 
me  tell  of  the  contouration  facial,  the 
most  advanced  scientific  process  of 
facial  rejuvenation — and  then  the  cos- 
metics bar  which  features  the  com- 
pounding of  cosmetics  for  the  individual, 
giving  every  woman  her  own  personal 
prescription  for  cosmetics  to  match  her 
complexion." 


DANCE  SELECTION- 
EARLY  BIRDS 


-THE 


■  Announcer  Lucas — ".  .  .  And  so  we 
say  goodbye  to  'Susan'  until  Thursday 
morning,  when  she  will  return  at  9:15 
o'clock  to  give  another  of  her  shopping 
talks.  'Susan'  is  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  on  shopping  problems  that  the 
Radio  audience  sends  in  to  her.  Just 
write  to  her  in  care  of  Station  WTIC  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  she  will  an- 
swer as  quickly  as  she  can. 

"This  is  Paul  Lucas  announcing,  and 
we  shall  turn  the  microphone  over  to 
Jack  Brinkley,  who  announces  a  short 
program  of  popular  selections  by  The 
Early  Birds." 

Mary  and  Bob  Not  Married 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

director  of  the  True  Story  Hour  asking 
for  an  audition  and  a  chance  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  part  of  the  "wife,"  in  the 
dramatization  of  the  true  story  search. 

When  she  had  proven  her  dramatic 
ability  as  the  successful  contestant  for 
this  role,  of  course  she  met  her  "hus- 
band." And  after  being  "married-in- 
character,"  these  two  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  became  fast  friends  and 
found  themselves  truly  akin  as  mental 
affinities. 

"Why,  it  seemed,  at  _  first,  absolutely 
uncanny,  how  many  things  we  actually 
had  in  common  ....  things  per- 
taining to  our  personal  histories,  as  well 
as  to  our  tastes. 

"We  were  reared  in  much  the  same  en- 
vironment. For  instance,  Bob's  father  is 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  (he  is  rector  of 
a  fashionable  New  York  Church  of 
Episcopal  denomination)  while  my 
father  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Bob 
was  reared  in  a  quiet,  New  England 
country-home  environment.  Bob  was 
born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
gave  early  signs  of  being  different  in 
talents  from  the  rest  of  his  family,  show- 
ing as  I  did,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  dis- 
tinct taste  and  talent  for  dramatics. 

"He  went  to  private  school  and  then 
to  Princeton,  graduating  from  college, 
during  the  time  that  I  was  studying  at 
the  Alberti  Dramatic  School.  However, 
this  seeming  divergence  in  career  his- 
tory is  only  slight,  because  Bob  readily 
admits  that  his  greatest  interest,  even 
while  in  college,  was  in  dramatic  work. 
He  always  appeared  in  leading  roles  in 
the  university  productions.  His  vaca- 
tions were  spent,  as  were  mine,  in  gain- 
ing dramatic  stock-company  experience. 
And  his  secondary  tastes,  the  things  he 
reads — philosophy,  histories  of  compara- 
tive religion,  Huxley,  Biographies,  Con- 
rad— are  the  things  that  I  chose  to  read. 


And,  my  goodness,  what  lively,  some- 
times heated,  discussions  we  get  em- 
broiled in  concerning  these  subjects." 
But  let  Bob  tell  you  all  the  rest!  "We're 
.  .  .  .  sorry,  about  the  'illusion',  that 
we  were  actually  married  ....  but 
not  too  sorry.  Now  that  the  truth  is  out, 
you  might  say  that  we  are  very  fond  of 
each  other  and  enjoy  our  work  together." 
Thus  ended,  in  complete  embarrass- 
ment, and  with  becoming  blushes  that 
made  the  few  little  freckles  on  her  nose 
stand  out,  as  much  of  the  story  of  Mary 
and  Bob  ....  as  Mary  would  tell, 
or  rather,  admit  ....  since  her 
telling  was  merely  a  matter  of  confirma- 
tion of  facts  that  were  already  known 
before  this  interviewer  invaded  her 
charming  bachelor-girl  apartment. 

BOB,  manlike,  was  a  bit  more  cha- 
grined at  the  unseeming  expose  of 
his  private  life  and  affairs,  than  was  Mary. 
But  he  stood  it  with  good  grace  and 
finally,  reluctantly,  admitted  to  the  truth 
of  all  that  Mary  had  confirmed  about 
them,  as  a  Radio-couple,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing few  facts  about  himself  individ- 
ually. 

"Bob"  is  not  his  true  name.  His  busi- 
ness name  is  William  Burton,  but  he  was 
christened  William  Brenton.  He  makes 
his  home  with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Bren- 
ton, and  spends  much  of  his  recreational 
hours  in  reading,  playing  the  piano,  in 
which  he  shows  great  talent  for  music. 
Recently,  he  added  the  diverson  of  "tap- 
dancing,"  which  he  now  is  daily  practic- 
ing. Whenever  he  can  find  the  time  he 
"does  a  disappearance  act"  —  .  .  and 
hies  himself  to  Curtis  Flying  Field  where 
he  has  secretly  become  proficient  in 
"solo-flying-purely-for-pleasure." 

A  likeable,  well-set-up  lad  just  past 
23,  is  this  "Bob,"  or  William — as  you 
like.  He  is  a  six-footer  or  thereabouts  in 
height,  has  a  deep  resonant  voice,  a  sure- 
of-himself  attitude  and  an  engaging 
smile  in  his  deep  blue  eyes.  His  hair  is 
light  brown.  In  dress  and  manner  4ie  is 
the  well-reared,  well-read,  son  of  refined, 
conservative,  American  stock  ...  at 
a  glance. 

"Bob"  adds  to  Mary's  statement  .  .  . 
an  assurance  that  they  both  like  to  get 
the  Radio-fan  letters  that  pour  upon 
them  in  thousands.  That  they  both,  now, 
prefer  Radio  performance  to  the  hard- 
ships of  stage  performance.  But,  he  also 
adds  that,  they  both  have  a  sort  of  hank- 
ering to  see  their  audiences  .  .  .  and 
also  .  .  .  someday  soon  perhaps  to 
turn  their  talents  towards  the  talking- 
moving  pictures  in  their  same  True 
Story  vehicle  if  possible! 

P.  S. — As  an  afterthought,  let  me  remind 
you  that  Mary  and  Bob  are  indeed  not  mar- 
ried to  each  other  or  to  anybody  else. 
They're  both  young  and  make  a  charming 
appearance  together  and  they  are  undeni- 
ably mental  complements  of  each  other. 

Mental  Affinities  is  the  proper  term  for 
them.  And  possibly  you  recall  that  in  a  cer- 
tain good  book  it  says  something  about: 
"The  Twain  Shall  Be  Made  One." 

And  also  a  certain  inspirational  poet  has 
it  that  marriage  according  to  the  Divine 
plan  is  only  perfect  when  there  are  met — 
"Two  Souls  With  But  a  Single  Thought 
.  .  .  .  Two  Hearts  That  Beat  as  One." 
Meaning  spiritual-mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical affinities,  of  course. 

"No,"  say  Mary  and  Bob,  in  unison, 
"zve'rc  not  engaged  to  each  other  nor,  either 
of  us,  to  anybody  else."  And  that,  is  all 
that  they  do  say! 

But,  may  an  honest  interviewer  add,  at 
the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  what  may  only 
be  a  good  guess  on  her  part?  "the 
FINALE,  is  not  yet  ...  .  cannot  yet 
be  written  to  the  life-symphony  that  is  the 
true  story  of  Alary  and  Bob." 
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RADIO  NEEDS  YOU 

Let  RCA  Institutes  show  you  the  way  to 
SUCCESS  in  this  fast-growing  industry 


REACH  out  for  a  big-pay  job  in  Radio . . . 
■  Tie-up  to  the  fastest-growing  indus- 
try in  the  world  today  .  .  .  See  for  yourself 
what  other  men  have  done  .  .  .  You,  too, 
can  do  the  same!  Hundreds  of  fellows 
just  like  you  are  now  earning  from  $2,000 
to  $25,000  a  year  in  RADIO.  J.  H.  Barron, 
Radio  Inspector  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  says  that  a  most  seri- 
ous shortage  in  trained  Radio 
men  exists  right  now.  Thou-  / 
sands  of  trained  men  are 
needed.  Broadcasting  sta- 
tions, manufacturing 
plants,  retail  and  whole-  ")M 
sale  dealers,  as  well  as 
ships  at  sea  and  planes  in  1 
the  air,  require  trained  Radio 
men. 


Learn  Radio  at  Home  .  .  . 

RCA  Institutes  Will  Train 

You  for  Success! 

RCA  sets  the  standards  for  the  entire  ra- 
dio industry.  The  RCA  Institutes  Home 
Laboratory  Training  Course  gives  you 
the  real,  inside,  practical  training  in  Ra- 
dio, quicker  than  you  could  obtain  it  in 
any  other  way.  It's  easy  to  learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time.  You  get  your  lessons 
and  criticisms  direct  from  RCA  .  .  .  the 


Radio  Mechanics  earn 
up  to  $4,800  a  year. 


very  source  of  radio  achievement  .  .  .  the 
vast  world-wide  organization  that  has 
made  Radio  what  it  is  today  .  .  .  that 
sponsors  every  lesson  in  this  course. 

RCA  Graduates  Find  it  Easy  to  Fill 
Good  Radio  Jobs 
There  has  been  a  radio  job  for  practically 
every  graduate  of  RCA  Institutes.  Gradu- 
ates are  actually  Trained 'for  Suc- 
cess because  they  learn  radio  by 
actual  experience  with  the 
RCA  Institutes  famous 
outlay  of  apparatus  given 
to  every  student  of  this 
course.  You  learn  to  solve 
TSf      every  radio  problem  such 
ff  as  repairing,  installing,  and 
'"  servicing  fine  sets.  Here  is  every- 
thing you  need  know  in  order  to 
fill  a  well-paid  position  in  Radio. 

Send  for  this  Free  Book 
"Radio  .  .  .  the  Field  of 
Unlimited  Opportunity'' 

Read  these  40  fascinating  pages,  each  one 
packed  with  pictures  and  text  that  tell  you 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  the 
many  brilliant  opportunities  in  Radio  and 
about  RCA  Institutes,  the  world's  oldest 
and  largest  radio  training  organization. 
Tune  in  on  Radio.  Send  for  this  free  book 
today  and  speed  up  your  earning  capacity! 
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Budget  Is  Important 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

special  'clothes  savings  account'  at  her 
bank.  Into  this  should  go  every  cent 
which  can  be  saved  from  the  yearly 
budget.  If  you  are  honest  with  yourself 
and  your  budget  has  been  wisely 
planned,  y©u  will  never  spend  more  than 
you  have  allowed  for  each  item,  though 
often  less.  The  money  that  goes  into 
the  bank  can  be  added  to  the  allowance 
for  a  winter  coat,  for  instance,  and  a  fur 
coat  bought  in,,its  stead.  This  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  satisfactory  than  in- 
vesting a  few  dollars  here  and  there  in 
cheap  costumes,  jewelry,  an  extra  pair 
of  stockings  or  gloves,  or  anything  else 
that  is  really  not  necessary.  ~z 

"My  fan  mail  has  proved  conclusively 
that  women  are  at  least  inquisitive  about 
budgeting.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  they  will  find  they  can 
dress  better  and  without  the  worry  and 
indecision  of  former  days  if  they  will 
only  give  budgeting  a  fair  trial.  I  cer- 
tainly advocate  it  for  every  woman, 
whether  she  spends  $200  or  $2,000  a  year 
for  her  clothes." 

Beautify  for  Happiness 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

from  women,  bringing  their  confidences 
personally — little  personal  problems — 
family  quarrels  —  unappreciative  hus- 
bands— ungrateful  children — or,  happily 
— conquests  —  self-confidence  —  pride — 
friendships. 

I  remember  the  visit  of  a  mother — 
unhappy  because  her  daughter  consid- 
ered herself  'homely',  would  not  mingle 
with  young  folks,  was  melancholy.  We 
took  her  in  hand,  her  intelligent  mother 
and  I.  A  visit  to  a  very  good  hair  special- 
'  ist,  an  individual  hair  cut,  a  few  new 
clothes,  not  expensive,  but  colorful  and 
most  becoming,  and  a  few  treatments. 
These  were  supplemented  by  regular 
home  care.  And,  how  this  little  "ugly 
duckling"  was  transformed!  Her  skin 
had  been  stimulated  to  new  life  and 
beauty,  her  eyes  took  on  a  brilliant 
sparkle,  all  her  latent  loveliness  seemed 
to  beam  forth — and  the  poise  with  which 
she  mingled  with  the  young  folks  of  her 
set — truly  a  new  being! 

How  many  more  discontented  young 
girls  are  there,  I  wonder,  how  many 
more  beauty-wise  debutantes  and  their 
charming  mothers.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  letters  come  to  me — I  wish 
there  were  more. 

And,  my  special  part  to  answer  their 
inquiries,  to  solve  their  problems,  to  tell 
the  debutante  how  she  can  preserve  her 
delightful,  delicate  charm  and  the  society 
matron  how  she  can  correct  little  diffi- 
culties and  keep  looking  lovely  in  spite 
of  busy,  active  days. 

TAKE  those  dear,  young  things,  for 
instance.  Seventee. >  or  eighteen — 
proverbial  peaches  and  Ci  ?am  complex- 
ions, flawless,  fair,  smooth — in  a  word, 
lovely!  How  quickly  that  youthful  charm 
can  be  marred  by  lines  and  wrinkles, 
sallowness  or  eruptions — if  neglect  is 
allowed  to  play  its  bit  of  havoc.  How 
endlessly  that  beauty  can  be  retained  if 
proper,  personal  care  is  continually 
called  upon.  Just  a  few  minutes  every 
night— and  again  in  the  morning — just 
three  preparations,  three  scientifically- 
compounded  essentials  to  conform  with 
the  three  fundamental  health  and  beauty 
rules.  First  —  quick  cleansing  with 
cleansing  cream.  It  liquefies,  seeps  down, 
down  into  every  little  pore,  cleanses  it 
thoroughly  of  every  bit  of  dust  and 
make-up.  Second — brisk  patting  with 
the  skin  tonic,  upward,  outward,  around 
on   the  neck,   up  on    face,   chin,   cheeks. 


forehead.  Is  your  skin  tingling?  That 
indicates  that  your  circulation  is  being 
stimulated,  your  skin  is  being  exercised. 
Now  the  skin  is  ready  for  nourishment 
and  the  preserving  cream  that  is  the 
perfect  nourishing  cream.  Leave  a  little 
of  it  on  over  night,  if  you  wish.  In  the 
morning  just  a  little  of  the  cleansing 
cream  and  skin  tonic  again,  and  you 
have  a  perfect  "wake-up"  treatment. 
Your  skin  glows,  your  eyes  sparkle,  you 
feel  confident  and  fit  because  you  look 
your  loveliest. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
business  woman,  for  a  few  minutes. 
Often,  all  too  often,  the  busy  executive 
is  prone  to  believe  that  her  quick,  keen 
brain  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  success. 
But,  genius  alone  is  not  enough  in  this 
day  of  progress,  and  what,  I  wonder, 
makes  for  success  more  quickly  and 
surely  than  that  happy  and  rare  com- 
bination of  brains  plus  beauty.  My  firm 
belief  is  that  "no  woman  can  be  lovelier 
than  her  skin" — and  that  no  matter  what 
her  features,  every  woman  can  look  truly 
lovely  if  her  complexion  is  clear  and 
young. 

And,  even  the  social  leader,  does  she 
not  need  charm  and  poise  in  addition  to 
her  knowledge^  and  gracious  manner  to 
continue  as  leader  in  her  circle?  Indeed, 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
birth  or  money  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
command  the  position  of  prominence 
for  all  time.  Think  of  the  woman  who 
leads  your  own  little  smart  set.  Is  she 
not  a  fascinating  creature?  Is  she 
not  lovely?  Continually,  we  find  our- 
selves repeating  that  word  "lovely"— 
but,  truly,  isn't  that  the  sum-total,  the 
very  superlative  of  all  feminine  charms? 

One  of  my  aunts  is  a  mother  of  four 
grown-ups — a  happy  mother,  a  charming 
woman.  All  who  know  her  love  her,  and 
as  for  her  children,  mingled  with  that 
warmth  and  love  that  we  all  have  for  our 
mothers,  there  is  a  definite  sense  of  pride. 
And  I  am  sure  that  one  good  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  their  mother  has 
always  tried  to  be  companion  to  them, 
has  kept  step  by  step  with  them,  has 
tried  to  understand  the  new  generation, 
and,  above  all,  has  kept  physically  and 
mentally  "young."  One  envies  the  in- 
vincible combination  of  youthful  charm 
mingled  with  the  experience  and  dignity 
that  comes  with  maturity.  And — one 
wonders — . 

BUT  the  answer  is  simple.  Fortunately, 
this  mother  has  realized  that  time 
and  worry  must  take  their  toll.  But  she 
has  prepared  against  them.  She  knows 
that  every  emotion  will  write  lines  into 
our  faces,  but,  there  is  an  astringent  oil 
that  will  ward  off  these  lines  and  erase 
them  before  they  become  deep  wrinkles. 
With  age,  our  facial  muscles  will  droop, 
the  facial  contour  sag  unbecomingly. 
But  corrective  treatment  and  tie-up  with 
balsam  astringent  will  lift  these  muscles 
to  normal  firmness.  All  this  she  knows, 
and  she  gives  diligent,  careful,  regular 
attention  to  her  daily  regime.  No  fran- 
tic, overburdening  treatment  "now  and 
then,"  she  has  set  aside  a  definite,  daily 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  as  a  duty  to 
beauty.  And  what  a  reward!  Not  only 
her    outward    beauty    and    charm,    but 
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think  how  much  that  inward  feeling  of 
self-confidence  is  worth;  and  can  any- 
thing buy  the  reverence  and  pride  of  her 
children? 

One  of  life's  little  ironies — the  mother 
who  gives  her  every  minute  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  children,  without  saving  a 
thought  or  a  half-hour  a  day  for  herself! 
Unselfish,  yes,  but  drab  and  dowdy,  tso. 
And  as  the  children  grow  up,  does  she 
retain  their  full  measure  of  devotion? 
If  we  could  get  a  very  frank  answer 
from  them,  they  would  surely  tell  us  that 
they  envy  Mrs.  Lovelymother — so  young 
— so  beautiful — so  altogether  radiant  and 
charming.  • 

And  so,  as  I  write  this,  the  thought 
occurs  to  me:  Beauty  is  not  only  the  all- 
absorbing  interest  of  woman.  Men,  too, 
and  children,  instinctively  turn  their  at- 
tention to  Beauty.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  woman,  that  delightfully  sensitive 
creature  whose  lot  it  is  to  dress  and  dis- 
guise even  the  most  prosaic  little  com- 
monplace into  a  thing  of  beauty,  who 
is  ever  striving  for  lovely  effects  around 
her,  should  be  profoundly  interested  in 
retaining  her  own  loveliness. 

Woman's  interest  may  vary.  Miss 
Modern  may  be  selling  stocks,  while  her 
neighbor  sings  the  baby  to  sleep,  or  care- 
fully strains  the  spinach  for  her  young 
son.  Yet  Beauty  still  strikes  a  harmo- 
nious and  familiar  chord  with  every 
woman,  no  matter  how  far  from  the 
original  limited  course  she  has  steered. 
And,  if  a  twist  of  the  dial  will  bring 
Beauty  to  women,  need  we  wonder  that 
thousands  spend  every  bit  of  their  leisure 
time  "listening  in." 

Old  fashioned  and  modern  women, 
young  girls  and  their  grandmothers,  the 
wealthy  social  leader  and  her  personal 
maid,  all  are  eager  for  the  cheery  mes- 
sage of  beauty,  all  are  bent  upon  a  single 
purpose,  all  are  listening  to  a  single 
voice.  What  a  panorama  the  Radio  dis- 
closes. Woman  plays  no  small  part  in 
it.  And,  no  wonder!  For  though  "Time 
changes,  and  we  with  it,"  Beauty  alone 
retains  its  stronghold  among  feminine 
interests. 

King  of  Tin  Pan  Alley 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

But  the  audience  which  had  been  so 
skeptical  before  the  concert  did  not 
laugh  at  Paul  Whiteman's  concert.  It 
listened,  in  fact,  very  seriously.  The 
early  ragtime  numbers  of  1890  and  1900, 
the  first  shadows  of  jazz,  the  early  and 
primitive  jazz-tunes  of  1914  and  then 
the  famous  jazz-melodies  of  1923  passed 
in  rapid  procession — and  with  each  num- 
ber there  was  a  marked  and  growing 
interest  among  those  of  the  audience. 
By  the  time  the  concert  had  reached 
intermission,  some  of  the  audience  were 
even  beginning  to  wonder  if,  perhaps, 
Paul  Whiteman  might  not  be  right;  if, 
perhaps,  there  were  not  something  to 
this  jazz  after  all. 

Then  came  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue,"    And   the  rest  is   history. 

THE  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  made  its 
composer  a  rich  and  famous  man. 
It  became  more  famous  than  any  other 
jazz-hit  and,  all  along  Broadway,  one 
could  hear  and  still  can  hear,  people 
whistling  that  marvelous  melody  in  the 
slow-section.  The  royalties  came  pour- 
ing in:  from  sales  of  records,  from  sales 
of  sheet  music,  from  performances  all 
over  the  world.  Some  estimate  that 
Gershwin  received  as  much  as  a  million 
dollars  from  the  "Rhapsody  in  Blue." 
At  any  rate,  it  made  Gershwin  the  most 
famous  jazz-composer  in  America;  it 
made  him  America's  great  musical 
hope;  it  made  him  the  king  of  Tin-Pan 
Alley.  He  could  now  demand  higher 
royalties  from  his  musical  comedies  and 
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MEN! 

Get  Your  Copy  of  MyAfelf '  Book 

How  to  $et  a  good 
job  in  the  Radio 
Industry 


Hundreds  of  Jobs  paying  *50,*60\WlOO 
a  week  are  opening  in  Radio  every  year. 


I 


J.E.SMITH.  Pre> 

NATIONAL  RADIO  INSTITUTE  L 


showed  these  men  how 
to  set  Biq  Pay  jobs  \\\x these 


Seldom  Under  $loo  a  Week 

"My  earnings  in  Radio  are  many 
times  bigger  than  I  ever  expected 
they  would  be  when  I  enrolled.  In 
November  I  made  $577,  December 
$645,  January  $465.  My  earnings 
seldom  fall  under  $100  a  week.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  a  Radio  man  can  do  who 
has  the  training." 

E.  E.  Winborne, 
1414  W.  48th  St..  Norfolk,  Va. 


$3000  a  Year  In  Own  Business 

"I  cannot  give  N.  R.  I.  too  much 
credit  for  what  I  have  been  able  to  do 
in  Radio.  I  can  safely  say  that  1 
averaged  $3000  a  year  for  the  past 
three  years.  I  am  in  the  Radio 
business  here.  Any  man  who  really 
wants  to  advance  cannot  go  wrong  in 
Radio.  There  is  certainly  a  lack  of 
trained  men." 

Fred  A.  Nichols, 
P.  O.  Box  207,  Eatou,  Colo. 


If  you  are  earning  a  penny  less  than  $50  a 
week,  send  for  my  book  of  information  on  op- 
portunities in  Radio.  It  is  free.  Radio's 
amazing  growth  is  making  hundreds  of  fine 
jobs  every  year.  My  book  shows  you  where  these 
jobs  are,  what  they  pay,  how  I  can  train  you  at 
home  in  your  spare  time  to  be  a  Radio  Expert. 

Yon  have  many  Jobs  to  choose  from 

Broadcasting  stations  use  engineers,  operators, 
station  managers  and  pay  $1,800  to  $5,000  a  year. 
Manufacturers  continually  need  testers,  inspectors, 
foremen,  engineers,  service  men,  buyers  for  jobs 
paying  up  to  $15,000  a  year.  Shipping  companies 
use  hundreds  of  operators,  give  them  world-wide 
travel  with  practically  no  expense  and  $85  to  $200 
a  month  besides.  Dealers  and  jobbers  (there  are 
over  35,000)  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  good 
service  men,  salesmen,  buyers,  managers  and  pay 
$30  to  $100  a  week  for  good  men.  Talking  Movies 
pay  as  much  as  $75  to  $200  a  week  to  men  with 
Radio  training.  There  are  openings  almost  every- 
where to  have  a  spare  time  or  full  time  Radio 
business  of  your  own — to  be  your  own  boss.  Radio 
offers  many  other  opportunities.  My  book  tells 
you  about  them.    Be  sure  to  get  it  at  once. 

My  New  8  OutCits  of  Parts  give  you 
extensive  Practical  Radio  Experience 

With  me  you  not  only  get  the  theory  of  Radio — 
you  also  get  practical  Radio  experience  while 
learning.  You  can  build  over  100  circuits — 
build  and  experiment  with  the  circuits  used  in 
Atwater-Kent,  Majestic,  Crosley,  Eveready, 
Stewart- Warner,  Philco,  and  many  other  sets. 
These  experiments  include  A.  C.  and  screen  grid 
sets,  push  pull  amplification  and  other  late 
features.  When  you  finish  my  course  you 
won't  need  to  take  "any  old  job"  just  to  <;et  ex- 
perience— you  will  be  trained  and  experienced 
ready  to  take  your  place  alongside  men  who 
have  been  in  the  field  for  years. 


Back    view    of    5- 
tubo    A.    C.    scr 1 

?:rid  tuned  Radio 
requency  set — only- 
one  of  many  cir- 
cuits you  can  build 
with  the  parts  I 
give  without  extra 
charge. 


I  Will  Train  You  at  Home 
in  Your  Spare  Time 

Hold  your  job  until  you  are  ready  for  another. 
No  need  to  leave  home.  All  I  ask  is  part  of 
your  spare  time.  I  have  doubled  and  tripled 
the  salaries  of  hundreds  through  my  practical 
home-study  training.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
high  school  or  college  graduate.  My  course  is 
written  in  easy,  simple  terms  that  most  anyone 
can  understand. 
My  course  includes  Talking  Movies, 
Wired  Radio,  Television 
My  course  is  up-to-date  with  Radio's  latest  uses 
and  improvements.  It  includes  Radio's  appli- 
cation to  Talking  Movies,  Television  and  home 
Television  experiments,  Wired  Radio,  Radio's 
use  in  Aviation,  in  addition  to  fitting  you  for 
many  other  lines.  When  you  finish  you  won't 
be  a  "one  job"  man.  You  will  be  trained  for 
many  jobs. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 
I  will  agree  in  writing  to  refund  every  penny  of 
your  tuition  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my 
Lesson  Texts  and  Instruction  Service  when  you 
have  finished  my  course.  This  agreement  is  backed  by 
the  Pioneer  and  World's  Largest  organization  devoted 
entirely  to  training  men  and  young  men  for  good  jobs 
in  the  Radio  industry,  by  correspondence. 

Find  out  what  Radio  offers  you 
Get  My  Book 

This  book  gives  you  the  facts  on  Radio's  opportunities 
and  the  many  features  and  services  of  N.R.I,  training. 
It  gives  you  100  letters  from  actual  students  who  have 
proved  that  my  methods  are  successful.  Get  your  copy 
today.     There  is  no  obligation. 

J.  E.  SMITH,  President, 
National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  OCQ 
Washington,  O.  C. 


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR 
ONE  FREE  COPY  OF  MY 
NEW     BOO" 


•fifetime&npbi/inem t Service  to all  Graduates 


J.  E.  Smith.  President 

National  Radio  Institute.  Dept. OCQ 

Washington,  D.  (.'. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: — Send  me  your  hook.  I 
want  to  see  what  Radio  offers  ami  what  you 
offer  in  Radio  training.  This  request  does 
not  obligate  mc  in  any  way. 

Xante 


Address. 
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DOWN    Balance  in  Equal 
— —    Monthly  Payments 
Puts  This  250 -Egg  Size 

"I¥I17  A I  »  INCUBATOR      / 

v     3UEj}\MJ       (Oil  and  Electric)       / 


<# 


JfLMJ      (Oil  and  Electric) 
At  Your  Door 


Triple 
Walls  of 
Genuine 
Redwood 

KEEP 
HEAT  IN 

AND 

COLD 

OUT 


AND 
ELECTRIC 


Fully  Equipped 


—  with  Miller's  Patented  Egg- 
Turning  Trays,  "Tested"  Ther- 
mometer, with  magnifying  tube,  Air  Cell  Indi- 
cator, etc.  Operates  very  successfully  with  the 
Binings  Method  of  Turkey  Raising.  Highly 
successful  in  hatching  Turkey,  Duck  or  Goose 
Eggs.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Nothing  Else  to  Buy 


Many 
j     Other 
U     Sizes 
m     to 
Choose 
From — 
65- Egg to 
1800  Egg 


2f 

Per  Chick 

is  the  aver- 
age cost 

of  hatching 
with  an 

"IDEAL" 

"IDEAL"  INCUBATORS 

Pay  Big  Returns  Whether  Poultry 
Raising  Be  Extensive  or  Limited 


J.W.Miller,Pres. 

A  Practical 
Poultryman  for 
Over  41  Years 


"HATCH  YOUR  OWN" 

Know  What  You're  Getting 

Save  5c  to  15c  on  every  chick — by  hatching  your 
own  selected  eggs  in  an  "IDEAL"  Incubator.  And 
at  the  same  time  make  sure  that  you  are  getting 
the  exact  quality,  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
— the  kind  you  must  have  for  real  profit.  No 
gambling  on  the  future  of  your  flock;  no  risk  from 
rough  handling,  cold  drafts,  etc.,  due  to  long 
shipments. 


There  is  an  "IDEAL"  for  every  poultry 
raiser  and  each  size — from  the  65-egg  size 
to  the  1800-egg — is  equally  efficient.  The 
larger  sizes  come  in  sections  so  that  you 
can  add  a  deck  or  two  as  your  poultry 


raising  increases— or,  if  you  go  into  local 
custom  hatching  and  gradually  increase 
your  output.  Every  Incubator  individually 
tested  and  fully  Guaranteed.  Fully  described 
in  the  1930  Poultry  Guide  shown  below. 


And  Here's  That  New 
"IDEAL"  Automatic  One- 
Adjustment  Oil  Brooder 
Different!     /\       New! 


J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 

Dept.  107  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Address  the  Nearest  Branch: 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
BOSTON,   MASS. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


DENVER,  COLO. 
FARGO,  N.  D. 
FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 
GREENSBORO.  N.  CAR. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
OAKLAND,   CALIF. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
ST.  PAUL,    MINN. 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Burner  Can't  Flood 

Automatic  Thermostat  Con- 
trols Oil  Supply — no  raising 
or  lowering  of  burner  or  oil 
container:     this    avoids 
flooding. Clean,  durable, 
100%  safe. 

Only  $9.95 

with  32-inch  Canopy 

FREIGHT  PAID 
Also  made 
with  42-in. 
and  52-in. 
Canopies 


Everything  You  Need 
to  Make  Your  Poultry 
MORE  Profitable! 


THIS  GREAT 
BOOK  of  BARGAINS 


gives  rock   bottom  prices  on  full 

VIDEAL"  Line  of   Quality  Incuba 

tors,  Brooders,  Brooder  Houses,  Feeders, 

Waterers,  Sprouters,  Remedies,  Radios,  Sew 


Is  contained  in  the  Miller  "IDEAL" 
line   of    Poultry  Supplies   de- 
scribed in  the  American  Poul- 
try Guide  shown  herewith 
at  the  left.  This  1930  edi- 
tion of  this  annual  book 
contains   many   sur- 
prises including  the 
new  "IDEAL" 


mg  Machines,  Flower  Boxes,  Paints,  Varnishes, 
.It 
years  in  hatching,  feeding  and  caring  for  Baby  Chicks 


etc.  It  also  gives  the  successful  methods  used  over  41 


until  fully 
and  it's  FR1 


rown.  This  1930  edition  is  up-to-the-minute 
E.  Send  for  your  copy  NOW. 


Pig-Chick 
Brooder  thou- 
sands   are 
talking 
about. 


GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW  — FREE! 


from  the  sales  of  his  sheet  music.  He 
could  now  move  all  his  belongings  and 
his  family  to  a  sumptuous  home  on 
Riverside  Drive  and  103rd  Street  and 
he  could  now  purchase  a  beautiful  Mer- 
cedes car. 

Gershwin's  reputation  penetrated  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  jazz-realms 
into  the  select  musical  circles.  Walter 
Damrosch,  the  gifted  leader  of  the  now- 
defunct  New  York  Symphony  Society 
was  so  pleased  with  the  "Rhapsody" 
that  he  commissioned  Gershwin  to 
compose  a  Piano  Concerto  to  be  per- 
formed the  following  season.  Gershwin, 
exhilarated  by  success  and  by  the  clam- 
ors of  approval  which  were  echoing  in 
his  ears,  applied  himself  with  an  added 
gusto  to  the  composition  of  the  Con- 
certo and,  during  the  three  months  of 
summer,  it  was  planned,  sketched  and 
completed.  On  December  3rd  of  the 
same  year,  1925,  it  received  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  New  York  Symphony 
concert  under  Walter  Damrosch  and 
with  Gershwin  himself  at  the  piano. 

Even  concerning  the  outcome  of  this 
work,  so  satisfyingly  mature,  Gershwin 
was  doubtful.  Immediately  before  the 
concert,  he  paced  the  length  and  width 
of  the  rest-room  of  Carnegie  Hall  nerv- 
ously, slipping  his  fingers  through  his 
long,  black  hair  or  else  stopping  in  front 
of  the  piano  to  bang  out  a  few  aimless 
chords.  Those  who  were  with  him  in 
that  rest-room  tried  to  reassure  him. 
"If  only  you'll  play  the  Concerto  half 
so  well  as  it  deserves,"  whispered  Ern- 
est Hutcheson,  now  dean  of  the  Juillard 
Foundation,  "then  you'll  come  away 
with  flying  colors."  And  Walter  Dam- 
rosch, as  he  slipped  his  right  hand 
around  Gershwin's  back,  a^dded:  "To- 
day, my  boy,  you'll  show  them  all  a 
thing  or  two." 

George  did.  That  afternoon  everyone 
learned  a  thing  or  two — from  a  com- 
poser of  supposedly  trivial  jazz-mel- 
odies. 

AFTER  that  concert,  Gershwin's 
name,  naturally  enough,  was  her- 
alded round  the  world.  Elaborate 
eulogies  appeared,  lauding  this  young 
man  and  his  jazz  music  to  the  skies. 
He  was  called  a  genius,  a  great  genius, 
America's  great  musical  hope.  It  was 
inevitable,  then,  for  many  to  search 
with  avid  interest  for  the  details  of 
Gershwin's  life.  The  discoveries  they 
made,  however,  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
appointing. He  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
in  1898  and,  at  a  tender  age,  moved  to 
the  lower  East  Side.  Here  he  spent  his 
early  childhood  and  boyhood — playing 
on  the  busy,  dirty  streets  of  New  York. 
As  a  boy,  his  favorite  pastime  was 
punch-ball  and  he  would  spend  feverish 
days  on  the  gutters  pounding  out  base- 
hits  with  his  trained  fist.  And  his  am- 
bition was  not  more  exalted:  Gersh- 
win's great  life-ideal,  at  that  time,  was 
to  become  a  pitcher  for  the  New  York 
Giants. 

When  he  reached  his  tenth  birthday, 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  take  piano 
lessons.  An  old,  decrepit  piano  was  his 
instrument;  and  an  old,  decrepit  human- 
being  was  his  teacher,  charging  the 
munificent  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  lesson. 
Nor  did  George  deserve  better  musical 
conditions.  Time  and  time  again  did  his 
mother  run  down  the  streets  to  stop  a 
heated  punch-ball  game  in  order  to  drag 
the  captain  of  the  team  by  the  ear  to 
the  piano.  Angrily,  George  would  bang 
out  his  lessons  with  his  two  forefingers 
waiting  for  his  mother  to  busy  herself 
with  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  Then, 
when  he  felt  the  coast  was  clear,  he 
would  slip  down  stairs  and  the  punch- 
ball  game  would  be  resumed. 

Soon  enough,  his  mother  was  dis- 
gusted with  his  lack  of  interest  for  the 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading  advertise- 
ments not  accepted. 


Songwriters 


SONGWRITERS:       Substantial     Advance 

Royalties  are  paid  on  publisher's  accept- 
ance. New  booklet,  "Song  Requirements 
of  Talking-  Picture,"  sent  free.  New- 
comer Associates,  778  Earl  Bldg\,  New 
York. 


Patents 


INVENTIONS  COMMERCIALIZED.  Pat- 
ented or  unpatented.  "Write  Adam  Fisher 
Manufacturing  Company,  555  Enright  St., 
St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

PATENTS.  Booklet  free.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Best  results.  WATSON  E.  COLE- 
MAN, Patent  Lawyer,  724  Ninth  St..  N.  W., 
Washington,   D.   C. 


Station  Stamps 


Throe  Radio  Station  Stamps.  No  two 
alike,  10c.  Chas.  A  Phildius,  510  East 
120th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Songs,  Poems,  Writers 

COMPOSERS — VERSE  OR  MUSIC.  Bril- 
liant opportunity.  Write  VanBuren,  1966 
McClurg   Bldg.,   Chicago. 


Maps 


New  Radio  Map  and  Log.  We  are  now 
able  to  supply  our  readers  with  a  new 
radio  map  and  log,  showing  location  of 
stations,  list  of  all  stations  by  call  let- 
ters. Send  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  to 
Shopping  Service,  Radio  Digest,  510  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOTEL 

IDCHDJUf 

121    SOUTH    ILLINOIS    STREET 

Newest  and  Most 

Modern  Hotel 

In  the  City 

ALL  ROOMS  OUTSIDE 
AND  EACH  WITH   BATH 


§1}SO  AND  UP 
\Jf~  DOUBLE 
$0)00  AND  UP 
*ZT~  SINGLE 

RADIO    /N 
EVERY  ROOM 

ARTHUR  ZINK 
Managing 
w      Director 


INDIANAPOLIS 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Radio  Digest  NOW. 
Don't  miss  the  great  station  features, 
the  excellent  fiction  and  the  interesting 
special  articles  appearing  every  month. 


piano  and  threatened  to  stop  instruc- 
tions. To  her  surprise  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  entire  family,  George,  in- 
stead of  rejoicing,  began  to  scowl  and 
rage  and  fume.  The  threat,  therefore, 
was  never  carried  out  and,  from  that 
time  on,  he  applied  himself  with  dili- 
gence to  his  piano.  His  progress,  now, 
was  rapid  and  a  better  teacher  was  se- 
cured. In  two  years  he  was  already  a 
skillful  pianist;  in  four  years,  he  began 
to  compose. 

Added  instruction  became  necessary 
and  Rubin  Goldmark  was  secured  to 
teach  the  boy  elements  of  harmony. 
George  devoted  hiself  so  eagerly  to  his 
harmony  that  his  work  evoked  doubt- 
ful praise  from  the  master.  One  day, 
George  was  tempted  to  show  Goldmark 
a  movement  of  a  quartet  which  he  had 
composed  long  before  he  had  begun 
studying  under  the  great  teacher.  Gold- 
mark  studied  the  work  carefully  and 
then  proclaimed  the  verdict:  "Very 
good,  very  good,  indeed.  Already  I  see 
that  you  are  learning  much  from  my 
instruction!" 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  George  com- 
posed his  first  jazz  song.  It  was  a  little, 
undeveloped  jazz  fragment  which, 
strangely  enough,  embodied  all  the 
rhythmic  energy  of  jazz-dances  and  the 
sonorous  lyricism  of  classical  music.  At 
sixteen,  he  became  allied  with  Remick's 
where  he  received  his  thorough  instruc- 
tion and  apprenticeship  in  jazz  and 
where  he  definitely  became  associated 
with  Tin-Pan  Alley.  At  nineteen  he 
composed  his  first  musical-comedy,  "La 
La  Lucille." 

And  then  his  musical  career  was 
launched. 

But  despite  George  Gershwin's  fre- 
quent excursions  to  the  land  of  the  clas- 
sics, he  remains,  primarily,  and  will  al- 
ways remain  Broadway's  minstrel — the 
composer  of  Broadway's  most  tuneful 
dance  numbers.  There  is  that  in  his 
blood  which  will  force  him  to  compose 
those  delicious  tunes  that  are  whistled 
and  that  are  danced  to  upon  that  famous 
avenue.  He  is  a  son  of  Broadway  and 
being  a  true  son  he  has  pledged  his 
gifted  pen  towards  interpreting  it  in 
some   imperishable   bars   of  music. 

Weak  End  Satires 

(Continued   from   page  45) 

Becker  was  not  content  to  limit  his 
Lavender  Network  to  commercial  pro- 
grams for  companies  like  tlic  Blah- 
Hooey  Importing  Company,  "distribu- 
tors of  the  Portable  Pontoola,  the  port- 
able parking  space  for  motorists;  the 
Collapsible  Collctta,  the  collapsible  side- 
walks for  small  towns,  portable  golf 
courses,  portable  landing  fields  for  air- 
planes, and  the  new  Portable  Hooney- 
Ooney  Tea  Garden,  complete  with  Chi- 
nese Lanterns  and  Chinese  Waitresses." 

He  must  work  up  some  colossal  sport- 
ing events  for  his  patrons. 

AND  what  sporting  events  they  are ' 
A  puff-by-puff  description  of  the 
underweight  boxing  contest  between 
Muscle-Feet  Gilbert  and  Turnip-Head 
Sullivan  direct  from  the  Haigen-Haig 
Punch  Bowl,  and  paid  for  by  the  Breath 
of  Africa  Tarlett  Water  Company  (this 
when  sponsored  prize  fights  were  giving 
generous  credit  to  their  paying 
.  "angels"). 

The  first  Snort-by-Snort  description 
of  a  Bull-Fight  was  also  Irrational's 
scoop  on  the  rest  of  the  broadcasting 
systems.  Sponsored  by  the  Pans} 
School  for  Discontented  Cows,  the 
broadcast  was  direct  from  Heifers-on- 
the-bench  Arena  at  Hoot-Nanny-Ga- 
Boob-La  Spain.  It  was  a  "Pay-on"  es 
pecially  when  the  Toreador  grabbed  the 


CINCINNATI'S 

FINEST 

(jNE  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing hotels  embodying 
every  modern  convenience 
that  so  attracts  travelers 
throughout  the  'world. 

%ates:  $3.00  and  Up 


JOHN  L.  HORGAN 

Managing 
Director 


AGENTS:  $14  a  Day 

Our  wonderful  new  plan  will 
put  you  in  the  $5,000  class.  350 
High  quality  products  at  low 
prices.  Every  one  a  household 
necessity.  All  fast  sellers.  Big 
orders  in  every  home.  Repeat 
business.     Steady  income. 

New  Plan — Big  Profits 

We     show     you     new     way     t 
build    iiermanem     busines 
Big  profits  from  the  start. 
Work  spare  lime  or  full 
time.     No  capital  or  ex- 
perience required.      Free 
outfit.     Free  automobile. 
Write  now. 

American  Products  Co. 

764  American  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O. 


CULTURED  SPEECH 


AT  LAST  [Something New 

Learn  Cultured  Speech  and  Cor-  ; 
rect  Pronunciation  quickly  from 
phonograph  records.  Also  increase 
your  vocabulary  this  new  easy 
way.  Be  a  fluent  talker — culti- 
vated speech  is  a  social  an  d  luisimss 
asset  of  the  first  importance.  T  his  n  ew 
"learn  by  listening**  method  highly  recommended, 
byleadingeducators.  Recordssenl  onfree  trial.  Writo 
lor  information  and  free  Self  Test.    No  obligation. 

THE  PRONUNCIPHONE  INSTITUTE 
3601  Michigan  Ave,,  Dcpt.  286  i  Chicago 


WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY.  Sankeo  letters  guide 
your  hand.  Correct  your  penmanship  in  one  week. 
Hip;  improvement  in  one  hour.  Positive  proof  sent 
free.    Write.  C.  J.  Oim.nt,      17.     St.  Loul»,  Mo. 


QnsJtal  npportnntUaa  now  In  anVaTtl»- 
in*.  Learn  .aally  nn.1  qut.-alr  In  apart 
urn.  Conataot  iltmtnd  for  .Mir  aTa.1- 
uaUa.  OUt  aatabUabad  p.-hool.  Low 
(union  -  Kaar  tortoa,  S«*i  /aw  AwS 
bookUl  of  lalmwuvia/wMMM. 

Paxa-Oatla  Sctwal  o»  ••VwrMalw. 
Oast.  2862  3601  Mlco_»».,  " 
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LIFETIME  DX  AERIAL 


Guaranteed  Double  Volume  arid   SharperTuninq 


No.  30— LENGTH  30  FEET:  Assembled  ready  to 
string  up.  Brings  in  volume  of  150-ft.  aerial  but 
retains  the  selectivity  of  a  30-ft.  aerial.  Rings  are 
heavy  gauge  solid  zinc.  Duplicates  in  design  and 
non-corrosive  materials  the  aerials  used  by  most 
of  largest  Broadcasting  Stations.  Design  permits 
using  this  powerful  aerial  in  30-ft.  space,  (prefer- 
ably outside).  Sharpens  tuning  of  any  receiving 
set  because  of  short  length  but  has  enormous 
pick-up  because  150-ft.  of  No.  14  enamelled  wire  is 
used.  Made  for  owners  of  fine  radio  sets  who 
want  great  volume  on  distance  without  destroying 
sharp  tuning.  (Also  used  by  many  owners  of 
short-wave  outfits.)  "Makes  a  good  radio  set 
better." 

PRICE  $10.00 

No.  60— LENGTH  60  FEET:  Assembled— ready 
to  string  up.  "BIG  BOY"  Size,  (same  description 
as  above  except  that  300-ft.  of  wire  is  used  mak- 
ing this  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  aerial 
possible  to  manufacture.) 

PRICE  $12.50 


Manufactured  by 
THOROLA  RADIO  PRODUCTS 

1014  So.  Michigan  Blv'd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"Kill"  That  Static 

With  Kilostat  or  NO  COST 

Guaranteed  to  improve  re- 
ception— local  or  distant — by 

50%  or  it  doesn't  cost  you 
a  cent.  Better  Volume,  Se- 
lectivity, Distance,  Tone 
and  more  Stations.  Sharp- 
ens tuning.  Every  set  needs 
one.  Easily  attached.  Send  no  money — just  your  name 
to  20th  Century  Co.,  9S87  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  you  will  be  sent  this  $3.00  Kilostat 
Unit,  postpaid,  for  only  half  price — or  two  for  $2.00, 
on  15  Days'  Trial.  If  you  would  part  with  it  the  price 
paid  the  postman  would  be  refunded.     So  write  today. 


According  to  a  recent  article  by  the 
president  of  the  world's  largest  motor 
research  corporation,  there  is  enough 
energy  in  a  gallon  of  gasoline  if  con- 
verted 100%  in  mechanical  energy  to 
run  a,  four  cylinder  car  450  miles. 

NEW  GAS  SAVING 

INVENTION  ASTONISHES 

CAR  OWNERS 

A  marvelous  device,  already  Installed 
on  thousands  of  cars,  has  accomplish- 
ed wonders  in  utilizing  a  portion  of 
this  waste  energy  and  is  producing 
mileage  tests  that  seem  unbelievable. 
Not  only  does  It  save  gasoline, 
but  It  also  creates  more  power,  gives 
Instant   starting,   quick   pick-up,   and   eliminates  carbon. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  $100  a  Week 

To  obtain  national  distribution  quickly,  men  are  being 
appointed  everywhere  to  help  supply  the  tremendous  de- 
mand. Free  samples  furnished  to  workers.  Write  today 
to  E.  Oliver,  Pres.,  for  this  free  sample  and  big 
money  making  offer. 

WHIRLWIND  MFG.  CO. 

899- 148- A.  Third  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wise 
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ST  LOUIS 

18a  «tf  PINE  (Wed  Mm  1928  ■  250  Rooms 

KANSAS  CITY 

I3d  &  WYANDOTTE  In  ihlfeari  cl /bxerxi  200  Rooms 

SAN  ANTONIO 

-ACITYd  CHARM  On  the  OLD  SPANISH  TBA1L 

LAREDO 

©N  THE  BIO  GRANDE  In  T  EXAS 

fuoxi  on  the  iicxitAM  aonoiR. 
A  MATlro^fefiWSgScoNOMY 


£VERV  ROOM   WITH  PRIVATE  BATS 
AND  CElUNO  f  ANS 


AN     OPPORTUNITY  TO     EASHY 

EarnlOOaWeek 

Profits  ^Advance 


Sell  Gibson  extra  fine  men's  made-ti 
order  all-wool  suits  at  $23.50  and  $31.50 
direct  to  wearer.  _Biggest_  values — 
Most  liberal  commissions,  with  bonus, 
to  producers.  Frequent  opportunities  ] 
to  get  own  clothes  at  no  cost.  Wedeliv- 
er  and  collect.  6x9  cloth  samples — 
over  100  styles  —  complete  outfit  in 
handsome  carrying  case  furnished 
FREE  to  ambitious  men  who  are 
willing  to  hustle.  Write  today. 
„        W.Z.GIBSON.  Inc. 

500  S.  ThrooD  St.      Dem .q-488.  Chleaeo 


RUPTURES 

Need  firm  but  comfortable  suooort 

The  patented  Brooks  Appli- 
ance  retains  securely  without 
annoying    springs    or    hard 
pads,  and  promotes  healing  as 
it  holds.    Worn  and  praised  by 
active   men   andwomen   in 
every    walk    of    life.     Over    3 
million  sold.    Sent  on  10  days' 
trial.    Not  obtainable  through 
any  store  or  agent  in  TJ.  S., 
but  made  to  individual  meas-. 
urements  and  sent  direct  f  roml 
M'a  r s h a  1 1 .     Full  information! 
and   free  28-page   Rupture' 
booklet    sent    in    plain    sealed  C.  e.  Brooks,  Inventor 
envelope. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  90C  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


Win*3500Vl 


To  advertise  we  are  going  to  give  over  $7160.00  In  prizes. 
Charles  Henfiing.  between  60  and  70  years  old,  won  $4245.00 
In  last  offer;  Joe  Hanslick,  15  years  old,  won  $900.00;  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Zller  won  $1800.00.     Tou  can  win  $3500.00  now. 

CAN  YOU  FIND  THE  TWINS? 

Be  careful!  Don't  make  a  mistake)  It's  not  as  easy  as 
It  looks  because  two,  and  only  two,  of  the  seven  pictures  are 
exactly  alike.  Find  them — mark  them — or  send  numbers  on 
post  card  or  letter.  Over  25  prizes  this  time,  and  duplicate 
prizes  In  case  of  ties!  Send  no  money.  Anyone  who  an- 
swers correctly  may  receive  prizes  or  cash.  Tou  can  have 
cash  or  Waco  airplane,  or  automobile,  or  new  home.  If  cor- 
rect you   will  be   qualified   for  this  opportunity. 

$625.00  Extra  For  Promptness 

— making  total  prize  you  can  win  $3500.00.  Find  twin 
flyers  and  send  answer  today.  First  prize  winner  gets 
$625.00  cash   just  for  promptness.     Bush. 

J.  D.  SNYDER,  Publicity  Director 
64  West   Illinois  St.  Dept.  452  Chicago,    Illinois 
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bull  by  the  tail  and  swung  him  over  into 
the  next  county  and  made  his  victor's 
speech  in  German,  concluding  with  the 
words  "Cigarette  manufacturers  are 
hereby  notified  that  I  shall  review  their 
offers  for  testimonials  tomorrow." 

Endurance  flying  gave  Becker  a  won- 
derful chance  for  a  "Weak-End  Satire." 
In  the  height  of  the  Endurance  Flying 
fever,  he  hooked  up  the  Lavender  Net- 
work for  a  celebration  at  John  Barley- 
corn field  for  the  Greek  Flyers,  Gusto 
and  Enthusiasm,  who  had  been  in  the 
air  a  total  of  four  years  three  months, 
two  weeks,  six  days,  72  hours,  64  min- 
utes and  two  and  three  quarters.  Rea- 
son given  by  Gusto:  he  couldn't  come 
down  on  account  of  bill  collectors  wait- 
ing on  the  field  for  installments  on  the 
furniture.  Reason  given  by  Enthusiasm 
for  Coming  down  in  four  years:  "we 
burned  everything  we  could  burn  on  de 
crate  including  the  wings  after  we 
runned  outta  coal  .  .  .  aintchu?  I 
was  just  about  ready  to  toss  Gusto  into 
de  boiler  when  we  got  word  that  Gusto's 
frau  took  out  de  Pankruptsee  law  and 
en  we  wuz  set     .     .     .     donit?" 

In  any  of  these  sporting  events  a  la 
IBC,  almost  anything  in  the  sporting 
line  is  apt  to  be  heard  .  .  .  chuck- 
ers  .  .  .  holes  in  one  ...  rumps 
or  what  have  you?  For  instance,  this 
excerpt  from  the  Bull  Fight: 

'"The  bell  for  the  last  half.  Toreador's 
seconds  are  pleading  with  him  to  be 
merciful.  _  He's  carrying  a  gas  pipe. 
The  bull  is  dancing  merrily  around  the 
ring  catching  cantaloupes  on  his  horns 
thrown  by  over-enthusiastic  spectators. 
The  bull  grabs  Toreador  by  the  leg 
.  .  .  he's  chewing  his  arm  off  .  .  . 
no  he  isn't  .  .  .  he's  shaking  him 
(pop).  Toreador  gets  a  250  yard  drive 
straight  down  the  dairway,  giving  him  a 
birdie  on  the  beezer.  Toreador  comes 
back  with  a  vicious  boot  to  the  hoofs 
(sock).  Oh,  Toreador  is  on  top  of  the 
bull.  He's  beating  him  with  his  fists. 
He's  riding  him!  Round  and  round  and 
round  they  go.  Toreador  has  caught 
three  brass  rings  and  slipped  them  on 
the  bull's  snoot.  The  bull  is  frantic.  He 
has  forgotten  what  to  do  next.  Oh,  oh, 
oh,  what  a  party.  By  the  way,  this  is 
Graham  Smackatmee  at  the  micro- 
phone." 

Surely  Don  Becker's  Weak-End  Sa- 
tires represent  the  first  authentic  humor 
that  is  purely  Radio-inspired.  Where 
various  writing  humorists  have  poked 
exaggerated  fun  at  Radio  announcers, 
have  experimented  with  fake  call  letters 
like  station  WBUGG,  Station  NUTS,  or 
Station  PUNK,  or  have  written  elab- 
orate travesties  of  bed-time  stories,  they 
have  been  outdistanced  by  Don  Becker 
because  he  knows  how  funny  Radio 
broadcasting  might  really  be.  His  sa- 
tires all  have  been  actual  broadcasting 
situations  reduced  to  the  ridiculous.  His 
burlesques  have  included  the  foibles  of 
announcers:  their  sometime  inordinate 
desire  to  get  their  names  before  the 
Radio  audience,  their  propensity  for 
reading  every  word  in  a  continuity  in- 
cluding directions  and  punctuation 
marks;  their  proclivities  toward  mis- 
reading words  and  then  correcting 
themselves  in  confusion. 

Becker  has  caricatured  such  necessary 
accompaniements  of  broadcasting  as 
time  announcements,  stock  reports, 
weather  announcements,  the  brief  pause 
for  station  announcements  that  finally  - 
become  so  annoying  that  networks  them- 
selves did  away  with  them  for  a  musi- 
cal chime  cue,  and  this  gave  Becker  a 
chance  to  use  five  notes  that  are  an  in- 
sult familiar  to  every  musician. 

In  his  Satires,  Becker  also  has  picked 
out  the  amusing  weaknesses  in  adver- 
tising in  general  .  .  .  advertising 
that   elaborately  promotes   any   product 
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CONSTITUTES  A  TRULY  MODERN    MOTOR   CAR  ? 

PICTURE    A    $20  OOO  '-MADE -TO -ORDER     AUTOMOBILE 

'ITH     STUTZ     OR    BLACKHAWK 


CHECK     YC 


FOURTEEN 


Suppose  you  were  willing  to  pay  $ao,ooo  for  an 
automobile  made  to  your  order,  the  last  word  in 
style,  beauty  and  performance-with-safety.  In 
writing  your  specifications,  you  would  want  to 
answer  all  the  questions  listed  below: 

1.  Would  you  subject  yourself  and  yourfamilyto 
the  dangers  of  flying  glass?  Or  would  you  equip 
your  $20,000  automobile  with  safety  glass  all 
around? 

/  would  □  Ordinary  glass 
haoe      [-]  Safety  glass 

Safety  glass  all  around  was  pioneered  by  Stutz 
four  years  ago. 

2.  Would  you  becontentwith  the  ordinary  three- 
speed  transmission?  Or  would  you  prefer  the 
more  modern  four-speed  transmission? 

/  would  □  Ordinary  three-speed  transmission 
have     r-j  Transmission  with   four   speeds 
forward 

The  Stutz  transmission,  with  four  speeds  forward, 
provides  superior  performance  and  longer  car 
life.  The  trend  is  toward  four  speeds. 

3.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  conventional 
car  which  rolls  backward  on  inclines  when  brakes 
are  released?  Or  would  you  prefer  Stutz  Noback, 
which  automatically  prevents  undesired  back- 
rolling  on  inclines? 

/  would  O  Ordinary  car  without  Noback 
haoc     rj  The  added  protection  of  Noback 

4.  Would  you  select  the  conventional  L-head 
type  of  engine?  Or  would  you  insist  upon  having 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  valve-in-head 
engine? 

/  would  O  Conventional  type,  L-head  engine 
haoc      Q  Advanced   type,  valve -in -head 
engine 
The  Stutz  valve-in-head  line-eight  engine  is  not 
only  more  powerful,  it  is  also  quiet,  smooth  and 
economical. 

5.  Would  you  accept  valves  actuated  by  rocker 
arms,  with  their  greater  noise  and  greater  area 
of  wearing  surfaces?  Or  would  you  insist  upon 
having  the  overhead  camshaft  with  its  direct- 
acting,  simple  and  quiet  valve  operation? 

/  would  O  Conventional  push-rods  and  rocker  arms 
have     Q  stutz  silent  overhead  camshaft 

As  compared  with  rocker-arm  valve  mechanism, 
the  Stutz  overhead  camshaft  eliminates  19a  wear- 
ing surfaces. 

6.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  single  igni- 
tion found  in  ordinary  cars?  Or  would  you  prefer 
dual    ignition    with    two   spark    plugs   for  each 


cylinder,  insuring  greater  power  and  economy? 

I  would  EH  Single  ignition 
have     rj  Dual  ignition 

Dual  ignition  is  one  of  the  many  features  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  found  on  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk. 

7.  Would  you  want  your  engine  to  have  the  less 
efficient  single  carburetion  as  originally  de- 
signed for  four-cylinder  cars?  Or  would  you  pre- 
fer the  greater  engine  efficiency  made  possible 
by  dual  carburetion? 

I  would  0  A  single  carburetor 
have     rj  Dua|  carburetion 

Dual  carburetion  and  dual  intake  contribute  to 
the  outstanding  performance  of  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk  cars. 

8.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  an  automobile 
equipped  with  ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups?  Or 
would  you  like  the  latest,  Stutz  one-thrust  chassis 
lubrication  system  which  feeds  oil  to  all  moving 
parts  of  the  chassis  in  one  operation  ? 

/  would  CD  Ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups 
have     r-j  One-thrust  lubrication  system 

One-thrust  chassis  lubrication  is  among  the  many 
convenience  features  of  the  Stutz  and  Blackhawk. 

9.  Would  you  expect  your  $20,000  automobile 
to  be  equipped  with  ordinary  headlights?  Or 
would  you  prefer  Ryan-Lites,  which  give  long 
range  without  dangerous  glare  and  which  give 
side-illumination  with  added  protection  for  night 
driving? 

/  would  CI  Ordinary  headlights 
have     Q  New  ana  improved  Ryan-Lites 

Ryan-Lites,  standard  equipment  on  Stutz  and 
Blackhawk,  are  the  only  automobile  lights  that 
meet  all  legal  requirements  everywhere. 

10.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  conventional 
bevel  gear  drive?  Or  would  you  have  the  im- 
proved worm  drive  rear  axle  which  permits  the 
floorboards  to  be  lowered  20  per  cent  and  lowers 
the  center  of  weight  of  the  entire  car? 

/  would  [Z!  Conventional  rear  axle 
haoe     f-|  Worm  drive  rear  axle 

NEW    SERIES 

SAFETY    STUTZ 

BLACKHAWK 
CARS 


Worm  drive  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Stutz- 
Blackhawk  advanced  engineering. 

11.  Would  your  made-to-order  car  be  of  the  con- 
ventional type,  with  a  relatively  high  center  of 
weight?  Or  would  you  build  safety  into  your  car 
by  lowering  the  center  of  weight? 

/  would  □  Conventional  car,  relatively  unsafe 
have     r-j  Safety  Stutz  with  low  center  of 
weight 

Stutz  low  center  of  weight,  made  possible  by 
worm  drive,  means  better  roadability,  greater 
ease  of  control,  improved  riding,  greater  per- 
formance and  greater  safety. 

12.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  chassis  frame,  which  yields  to  torsional  strains? 
Or  would  you  insist  upon  having  a  massive 
double-drop  frame  providing  utmost  safety? 

/  would  [3  Ordinary  chassis  frame 

he">c     D  Massive  double-drop  frame 
The    Stutz   double-drop  frame   has   seven   cross 
members,  five  of  them  tubular. 

13.  Would  you  have  ordinary  running  boards 
suspended  on  brackets  and  hence  easily  collap- 
sible in  case  of  side  collision  ?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
built  integral  with  frame? 

J  would  CH  Running  boards  suspended  on  brackets 
haoc  r-j  Side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
integral  with  frame 
Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards  integral 
with  the  frame  protect  the  occupants  of  the  cai 
in  case  of  side-collision. 

14.  Would  you  specify  conventional  brakes  with 
just  ordinary  braking  power?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes? 
/  would  [H  Ordinary  conventional  brakes 

have     f-]  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes 

Stutz  is  safest  because  it  can  stop  in  three  fifths 
the  distance  required  by  conventional  cars. 

Of  course  you  would  want  all  the  advantages 
listed  above  if  you  purchased  a  $20,000  made- 
to-order  car.  But  think  how  much  easier  if  is  to 
get  them  in  a  Stutz  or  Blackhawk. 

Stutz  has  them  all  and  instead  of  paying 
$20,000,  you  pay  $2,995  to  $8,500  for  a  Stutz  or 
$1,995  r°  $2,735  for  a  Blackhawk. 

In  no  other  American  car  will  you  find  this 
combination  of  features,  this  advanced  engineer- 
ing which  has  made  Stutz  the  embodiment  of 
performance-with-safety. 
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Use 


I  Reesonator  for 

Trade  Mark 

Sharp  Tuning 

Distance  Power 

Over  30,000  Satisfied  Users 


$4.75  Complete 

Bring  your  set  up  to  date!  For  all  sets  using  an 
untuned  floating  or  antenna  tube,  such  as  Atwater 
Kent  Models  30-32-35-37-38,  Victor,  Silver,  Knight, 
Temple,  Crosley  Bandbox,  Radiola  Models  16-17- 
18-51-33-333,  Dayfan,  Apex  '28 'Models,  and  many 
others.  Attaches  across  aerial  and  ground  leads 
without  tools  in  less  than  a  minute. 

It  will  enable  you,  to  tune  sharper  and  plays  with 
dance  volume,  stations  which  are  barely  audible 
or  sometimes  entirely  inaudible  without  it.  Re- 
quires tuning  only  when  additional  selectivity  or 
power  is  required.  Attractively  constructed  from 
hard  rubber  and  bakelite  in  a  highly  polished  rich 
mahogany  color.  Guaranteed  against  defects  *n 
material  and  workmanship  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Get  a  Reesonator  from  your  dealer  today, 
or  order  direct,  giving  dealer's  name. 

Dealers!  Over  sixty  leading  jobbers  carry  this 
item.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Try  one  for 
three  days  at  our  risk.  If  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Ref.,  Fargo  Naf  I  Bank,  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 


■—""■■"SEND  COUPON  NOW"""""—' 

F.  &  H.  RADIO  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  107  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

□  I   enclose  check   or   money   order   for  $4.75  for 

which  send  me  a  Reesonator  postpaid. 

□  Send  Reesonator  C.   O.   D. 

□  Send  Dealers'   Proposition. 

□  Please  send  Literature. 


Name 


Address State. 


QUIT  TOBACCO 

Don't  try  to  banish  unaided  the  hold  to- 
bacco has  upon  you.  Thousands  of  invet- 
erate tobacco  users  have,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Keeley  Treatment,  found  it  easy  to  quit. 

KEELEY  TREATMENT  FOR 
TOBACCO  HABIT  ?.£«*£;.!.__ 

for  tobacco.  Successful  for  over  60  years.  Write 

today  for  FREE   BOOK  and  particulars  of 

our  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE,  Dept.B-410,  Dwight,  III. 

Home  of  the  famous  Keeley  Treatment  for  Liquor  and  Drugs. 
Booklet  Sent  on  Request.  Correspondence  Strictly  Confidential. 


How  Harry  McGuire's  deformity 
was  corrected  at  McLain  Sanitar- 
ium is  shown  by  photos  and 
father's  letter: 

Our  boy  was  born  with  a  Club  Foot.  Plas- 
ter Paris  was  used  and  the  foot  operated  on 
without  satisfactory  results.  Finally  we  took 
him  to  your  Institution.  His  foot  is  now 
straight  and  he  walks,  runs  and  plays  as 
though  he  never  had  a  crippled  foot.  We 
will  gladly  answer  letters. 

LENARD  McGUIRE,  R.  R.  No.  8,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

McLain  Sanitarium  (established  1898)  is  a  private  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  treatment  of  crippled,  deformed 
and  paralyzed  conditions  generally.  No  surgical  operation 
requiring  chloroform  or  general  anaes- 
thetics. Plaster  Paris  not  used.  Patients 
received  without  delay.  Parents  retain 
full  charge  of  children  if  desired. 

Write  For  Free  Books 

"Deformities  and  Paralysis,"  and  "Refer- 
ences," which  show  and  tell  of  McLain 
Sanitarium's  facilities  for  treating  Club 
Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases 
and  Deformities,  Hip  and  Knee  Disease, 
Wry  Neck,  etc.  Also  illustrated  maga- 
zine, "Sanitarium  News,"  mailed  free 
every  60  days. 

McLAIN    ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 

867  Aubert  A  v. ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 


learn  athometofiJJa 

BIG  PAY  JOB 


*  ELtCTMCITY 

ELECTRICITY  needs  you,  wants  you, 
and  will  pay  you  well.  Hundreds  of 
"Cooke  Trained"  Electrical  Men  are 
making-  $60  to  $100  a  week— some  even  more. 
"Why  slave  along*  on  small  pay  when  you  can 
learn  Electricity  the  L.  L.  COOKE  Way  in  your 
spare  time  at  home? 

QUICK  AND  EASY  TO  LEARN 
No  experience—no  higher  education  necessa- 
ry. The  famous  L.  L.  COOKE  "Work  Sheets" 
and  "Job  Tickets"  make  this  Training  simple 
as  A,  B,  C.    You  learn  under  a  Money  Back 
Agreement  and  you  get  practical  experience 
like  shop  training  with  the  Big  Outfit  of  Ap- 
paratus given  you  without  extra  cost. 
GET  READY  FOR  BIG  PAY 
Many  fellows  no  smarter  than  you  aie  making 
$10  to  $15  a  day  and  up  in  Electricity.     Why 
don't  you  get  ready  for  a  Big  Pay  Job  in  this 
great  field?    Act  today.    Send  for  Big  FREE 
Illustrated  Book  of  Facts.    Write  today  sure. 

L.  L.  COOKE  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

D«pt.  233,  2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

— »,  Hundreds  H   of 


TRAIN  ED  MEN/ 
AREMAKINO- 


J.  E.  Ritch,  R.[3. 
High  Point.  N.C. 
makes  $675  in  a 
month. 


HOTEL 

MANGER 

Seventh  Avenue 
50th*51st  Streets 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

"The  Wonder  Hotel  of  New  York'* 
"A  Modern  Marble  Palace" 

This  hotel  represents  the  most  modern  construction,  and 
features  every  convenience  including  Servidors  and  circu- 
lating ice-water  in  all  rooms.  #The  hotel  contains  2,000 
outside  rooms,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  Times  Square  sec- 
tion.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  all  leading  theatres 

A?         Send  for  Descriptive 
jy        Pamphlet  and  Interesting 
Map  of  New  York 

Rooms  with  running  water 
Rooms  with  private  shower 

Rooms  with  bath  and  shower 

Suites  of  parlor,  bedroom  anc 

Fan 

and  cinemas.  The  New  Madison  Square  Garden  is  within 
one  block  and  the  famous  shopping  thoroughfare — Fifth 
Avenue — is  within  two  blocks.    Subway  and  surface  lines 
at  door  bring  Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Stations 
within  easy  access. 

DAILY  RATES— NONE  HIGHER 

.     .    for  one    .    .     .    J.oo  -  3.SO            for  two    .    .    .     4.00  -  4*50 

j  for  one 3.00  -  3.50  -  4.00  -  5.00 

'  1  for  two 4.00  -  4.50  -  5.00  -  6.00 

IN  THE  MOORISH  GRILL 
ious  Hotel  Manger  Broadcasting  Orchestra 

whatever.  Witness  this  list  of  "clients" 
of  the  Irrational  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, and  its  "irreproachable  cook-up  of 
assorted   gasoline  stations."   * 

The  Pansy  School  for  Discontented 
Cows,  which  for  years  and  years  has 
been  catering  to  every  high-class  cow  in 
America  and  points  west,  making  their 
diary  lives  brighter,  teaching  them  to 
fall  in  love  with  milking  machines,  tun- 
ing their  horns  to  play  "Annie  Laurie" 
making  them  produce  eggs,  watermel- 
ons and  other  things  outside  of  their 
regular  line  of  milk,  and  milk  that  is  so 
rich  it  retires  at  the  age  of  30.  Its 
theme  song  obviously  had  to  be  "You're 
the  Cream  in  My  Coffee,"  played  by  the 
Pansy  Holstein  Discontented  Synthetic 
Orchestra. 

A  Halfanhour  and  Co.,  distributors  of 
the  world  famous  Tellastory  Wonder 
Watches  .  .  .  each  time  you  look  at 
one  of  these  famous  watches,  you  just 
wonder  what  time  it  is. 

The  Razzle-Dazzle  Doughnut  Hole 
Converting  Corporation,  converters  of 
high-class  doughnut  holes  for  the  past 
46  years.  One  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  the  Doughnut  Hole  World,  as 
announced  by  the  IBC,  is  the  "Razzle- 
Dazzle  Hole-in-One  for  Golfers."  In- 
stead of  practicing  for  years  and  years 
to  make  a  hole-in-one,  golfers  now  mail 
$1.50  and  a  stamped  envelope  to  Razzle- 
Dazzle  and  their  Hole-in-One  for 
Golfers  comes  to  them  complete  with 
six  score  cards  attested,  together  with  a 
complete  list  of  articles  given  away  by 
different  sporting  goods  houses  for  the 
feat. 

And  what  of  this  Don  Becker  who 
confuses  himself  with  the  president  of 
an  imaginary  Lavender  Network.  In 
age,  22;  in  action,  an  incorrigible  child. 
In  appearance,  tall,  dark,  romantically 
sloe-eyed.  He  lives,  eats,  sleeps  Weak- 
End  Satires.  Quotations  from  J.  Cor- 
nelius Schwadamaga  Fishbearder,  Jr., 
and  the  Irrational  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany plans   continually  are  on  his  lips. 

He  gives  promise  too,  of  developing 
into  a  real ..  satirist,  one  who  will  be 
known  some  time  with  the  greatest  of 
wits.  At  the  moment  he  burlesques  any- 
thing that  comes  to  his  attention.  For 
the  Nation's  All-Night  Parties  that  last 
from  midnight  of  Friday  until  Satur- 
day's dawn,  Becker  has  originated  a 
new  network  .  .  .  the  Kah-Lumsy 
Broadcasting  System  with  Darnin  Bro- 
kentires  and  Dead  Boozing  as  "cheese 
announcers."  Proof  that  it  has  met 
with -the  approval  of  the  original  is  the 
record  of  a  telephone  call  from  New 
York  from  Norman  Brokenshire  con- 
gratulating Darnin  Brokentires  on  his 
Kah-Lumsy  Broadcasting  System  an- 
nouncing. Also  for  the  All-Night  Party, 
Becker  writes  satires  on  WLW  pro- 
grams of  which  he  is  Tires.  Chime 
Reveries  has  become  Crime  Revelries, 
and  others  are  to  feel  the  application  of 
his   slap-stick. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  rapier-thrust 
of  his  perverting  humor.  In  his  desk  is 
a  brochure  called  "Behind  the  Screams. 
at  WLW,"  a  palpable  exaggeration  of 
WLW's  commercial  brochure  and  its 
fan  book  which  is  titled  "Behind  the 
Scenes  at  WLW."  In  his  brochure, 
Don  had  impaled  every  Staff  member 
and  every  program  in  ludicrous  photo- 
graphs gleaned  from  no-one-knows 
what  sources. 

Aside  for  his  talent  at  Buffoonery, 
Becker  is  really  a  remarkable  musician, 
if  ukulele  playing  and  vo-do-de-o  singing 
can  be  called  musicianship.  Paul  White- 
man  called  him  "the  Paderewski  of  the 
ukulele."  More  than  that,  his  fellow 
staff  members  deign  to  listen  to  him; 
proof  enough  that  as  a  ukulele  player 
and    a    humorist    he    is    the    proverbial 
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Wallflower! 


Sitting  in  a  corner,  looking  on  .  .  . 
alone,  while  others  dance!  Wall- 
flower! 

Muddy  complexion,  lassitude,  unat- 
tractiveness,  are  often  due  to  constipa- 
tion. Faulty  elimination  is  the  under- 
lying cause  of  so  much  misery! 

And  yet  constipation  yields  so  read- 
ily to  proper  treatment. 

Simple  water- 
washing  effectively 
conquers  this  age- 
old  foe.  Everyday 
drinking  water 
would  be  excellent, 
were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  passed 


off  through  the  kidneys  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  reach  the  intestines.  But 
Pluto  Mineral  Water,  with  its  mineral 
content  greater  than  that  of  the  blood, 
goes  directly  to  the  location  of  the 
trouble,  flushing  all  the  poisonous 
waste  matter  before  it. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water  is  bottled  at 
French  Lick  Springs — America's  great- 
est spa.  Thus  the  benefits  of  this  famous 
resort — the  mecca  of  thousands  each 
year — are  brought  to  you  ...  in  your 
own  home. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water  acts  quickly 
and  easily.  Thirty  minutes  to  two  hours 
is  the  usual  time  required  for  relief, 
even  in  the  stubbornest  cases.  Physicians 
everywhere  prescribe  Pluto  Mineral 
Water. 


Use  Pluto  Mineral  Water  in  two 
ways  —  either  as  an  immediate  relief 
measure,  or  as  a  preventive  of  constipa- 
tion. A  small  quantity,  diluted  in  plain 
hot  water,  taken  upon  arising  each 
morning  keeps  the  system  up  to  par, 
prevents  dangerous  accumulations  of 
waste  poisons;  safeguards  against  colds 
and  influenza. 

Pluto  Mineral  Water  is  sold  throughout 
the  country  at  drugstores,  and  at  fountains. 


v«^— ,-. 


PLUTO  WATER 

a/Lmericds  Jaxative  ^Mineral  Water 


FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS  HOTEL 

Years  before  the  white  man  came,  the  Indians 
knew  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  springs  at 
French  Lick.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumbcr- 
land  foothills,  hu  sprung  up  Americans  foremost 
spa.  An  800-room  fireproof  hotel  .  .  .  accommo- 
dations and  cuisine  of  the  finest;  complete  medical 
Staff  in  attendance. 

Golf  (two  18-hole  courses),  horseback  riding, 
tennis,  hiking,  all  outdoor  sports.  The  health- 
giving  waters,  the  rejuvenating  baths  at  French 
Lick  Springs  attract  thousands  yearly. 

For  reservations,  etc.,  address  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Co.,  French  Lick,  Ind.  T.  D.  Taggart, 
President.  Booklet  free. 
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He  begged  hard  but  she  said  No 


it 


I 


It  stunned  him!  He  was  sure  her  answer  would  be  "yes." 
I  But  he  failed  to  consider  her  insistence  upon  neatness.  She, 
too, 'was  a  girl  with  a  fine  pride  and  imagination.  She 
visioned  her  friends  suppressing  a  laugh  and  whispering  to  each 
other— "Poor  Mary,  it's  tough  luck  for  one  so  neat  to  marry  a 
chap  who  lets  his  socks  run  wild  over  his  shoe  tops."  If  he  had 
only  known  what  a  difference  a  pair  of  Paris  Garters  meant  he 
would  have  bought  them  by  the  dozen. 

No  SOX  Appeal -without 

CARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

Dress  well  and  Succeed 

©  1929  •   A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY     •     CHICAGO      •     NEW  YORK      •     LOS  ANGELES      •     TORONTO 


vogue 


Another  delightful  European  custom — the  cheese  tray — 
is  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  America,  in  fact  it  is  quite  the 
vogue — the  smart  accessory  of  the  dinner. 

But  over  there  the  ever-present  cheese  tray,  with  its 
assortment  of  selected  favorites,  is  considered  indispens- 
able. For  there  cheese  is  eaten  as  a  food,  not  as  a  mere 
tidbit  or  dessert.  One  never  fully  appreciates  the  diversi- 
fied deliciousness  of  cheese  until  one  has  become  familiar 
with  the  many  appetizing  varieties. 

Now  that  Kraft  Cheese  has  taken  the  uncertainty  out 
of  cheese  buying  and  made  it  possible  to  purchase  in 
fresh,  economical  portions,  this  healthful  food  is  taking 
its  rightful  place  in  the  American  diet.  And  when  you 
buy  selections  for  your  cheese  tray  you  may  be  sure  that 
each  type  will  have  a  flavor  true  to  that  particular  variety, 
if  you  say  "Kraft"  before  you  say  cheese. 


The  Kraft  Cheese  Tray 

The  assortment  we  here  suggest 
for  your  tray  is: 

Kraft  American 

Kraft  Swiss 

Kraft  Imported  Roquefort 

Castle  Brand  Camembert 
"Philadelphia"  CreamCheese, 
candied   fruits,   stuffed   dates — 
served  on  galax  leaves. 

The  wide  range  for  choosing  from 
among  the  many  other  varieties 
of  Kraft  Cheese,  permits  of  any 
number  of  different  combinations 
to  suit  the  individual  taste.  Jams, 
jellies  or  preserves  may  be  used 
in  place  of  candied  fruits. 
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Kraft-phenix  Cheese  Corporation 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 


RECIPE 


BOOK 


SENT 


O     N 


REQUEST 


AFTER     EVERY    MEAL 


THE  CUNEO   PRESS.    INC..  CHICAG 
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WELCOME  LEWIS 
NBC,  N.  Y. 


.upert  Hughes 


Romance  of  the  Gold  Rush 


Lowell  Otus  Red 


1 


The  Sucker's  Revenge 


Vincent  lope 


NRY  BU 


aXfree 


MEANS  BETTER 
LUBRICATION 

WHETHER  IT'S  ZERO  OR  90°  ABOVE! 

You  millions  of  motorists  who  have  found  the  New 
Waxfree  Havoline  to  be  the  greatest  winter  oil  you  ever 
used,  need  only  to  change  to  a  heavier  grade  to  enjoy 
the  same  superior  lubrication  in  spring  and  summer 
driving.  Waxfree  Havoline  is  the  perfect,  year-round, 
all-weather  oil  because  it  is  a  100  %-distilled,  pure  paraffin- 
base  oil . . .  free  from  all  impurities  .  •  .free  from  wax! 

Just  as  wax  in  oil  congeals  in  cold  weather,  causing 
engine  stiffness,  hard  starting,  battery  wear  ...  so  wax 
turns  water-thin  with  heat  and  has  no  lubricating  value. 

Free  from  wax,  the  new  Waxfree  Havoline  is  all  lubri- 
cant—  pure,  sturdy,  oily — at  every  driving  tempera- 
ture. You  have  already  discovered  that  it  does  not 
"freeze,"  even  at  five  below  zero. 

Now,  you  will  find  that  it  will  not  vaporize  at  highest 
engine  heat.  When  ordinary  oils  "go  up  in  smoke," 
Waxfree  Havoline  is  oily.  It  withstands  temperatures 
in  excess  of  500°  F.  —  greater  heat  than  is  ever  found 
on  any  bearing  surface — assuring  vital  lubrication . . . 
more  power  .  .  .  greater  mileage  .  .  .  less  evaporation 
...  in  the  hardest,  hottest  going  on  the  sultriest  day. 

So  if  you  are  using  this  great  new  oil,  continue  all  sum- 
mer long.  All  grades  for  summer  use  have  been  espe- 
cially refined  to  give  greater  heat  resistance  than  any 
other  oil  of  the  same  viscosity  at  210°  F.  and  above. 
A  Havoline  dealer  near  you 
will  recommend  the  correct 
grade  for  your  car  in  your 
climate. 


WAX   TURNS    CANDLE-HARD    WITH    COLD 
WAX    TURNS    WATER-THIN    WITH     HEAT 


INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Lawrenceville,  I 
In  Canada: 
HAVOLINE  OIL  CO.  of  CANADA,  Ltd. 
67  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  2,  Ontario 


WAXFREE 

Waxturns  water-thin  under 
heal.  Wax  turns  candle-hard 
under  cold.  Now  you  can  get 
a  waxfree  paraffin-base 
oil for  the  bes (year-round  j 
lubrication  , 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 


Zrbe New waXfree  HAVOLINE 

=k   — j.    .  kl    --    «    •_.  —m    Prices  sliirhtlv  hieher  west  of  the 
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Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the 
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President  Eight  Convertible  Cabriolet,  for  four  .  .  .  I25=inch  wheelbase  .  .  .  six  wire  wheels  and  trunk  rack  standard  equipment 

<*^jetyour  new  Right  be  smart  .  .  .  seasoned  .  .  .  a  Champion!  Studebaker's  smart, 
seasoned  Champion  Eights  ride  the  high  tide  of  public  preference.  The  three  Studebaker 
Eights  hold  the  greatest  world  and  international  records,  and  more  American  stock  car  records 
than  all  other  makes  of  cars  combined.  Choose  one  and  you  get  not  only  the  very  newest  in 
engineering  and  comfort  requirements,  but  proved  economy,  speed  and  endurance  plus  the 
honor-mark  of  Studebaker  manufacture,  famous  for  78  years. 

STUDEBAKER 

^JOuilcLcr  or  i^-tiampions 
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PA  U  L  I  N  E 
LOGSDON  is 
a  true  daughter  of 
the  Lone  Star  state, 
qualified  to  tame 
bucking  bronchos 
or  ride  wild  steers. 
But  it  took  the 
music  director  of 
KHJ,  Los  Angeles, 
to  discover  her  pure 
lyric  voice  and 
dedicate  her  to 
American  Radio. 


MUSIC  ALE 
Interpreta- 
tions at  3:30  on 
Friday  afternoons 
have  won  a  large 
host  of  friends  for 
WGHP,  Detroit. 
H  el  en  e  Wyhan, 
studio  pianist,  is  the 
artist  responsible 
for  their  success. 
She  can  ma  k  e  a 
concert  grand  stand 
on  its  hind  legs  or 
roll  over. 


D 
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ORDINARILY 
it  takes  Mar- 
garet Schilling 
many  months  to 
complete  a  coast  to 
coast  vaudeville 
tour;  but  she  sang 
in  every  city  in  the 
country  and  half 
ivay  'round  the 
world  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second  recently 
as  guest  artist  of 
Radio  Keith  on 
NBC. 


GRACE  HYDE, 
famous  in  New 
York  and  London 
society,  has  become 
so  enthusiastic  over 
Radio  she  has 
joined  the  Colum- 
bia staff  and  has 
her  own  half-hour 
program  every 
Wednesday  after- 
noon at  2.  She  will 
play  a  leading  part' 
in  Ziegf eld's  Ming 
Toy. 
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DIAMOND  AWARD 


S 


as 


Popular  Program  Race  Starts  With  a  Ban; 


THEY'RE  OFF!  How  that  cry  rings  in  your  ears  when 
the  barrier  rises  and  the  thoroughbreds  are  away  on  the 
first  stretch.  The  field  is  bunched — the  favorites  and  the 
long  shots  are  making  a  real  race  of  it. 

With  less  than  one  week  elapsed  since  the  Diamond  Award 
Contest  for  America's  Most  Popular  Program  was  announced, 
more  than  forty-one  entries  have  already  been  received.  Friends 
and  backers  of  favorite  Radio  artists  from  every  corner  of  the 
United  States  are  already  rallying  to  the  support  of  their 
friends  of  the  air. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  liveliest  and  most  spirited 
contest  ever  sponsored  by  Radio  Digest.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
early  to  hazard  even  a  wild  guess  as  to  who  will  be  leading 
when  the  contestants  enter  the  home  stretch,  but  the  letters 
accompanying  nomination  ballots  carry  such  a  spirit  of  loyal 
enthusiasm  that  the  race  is  bound  to  be  close. 

Speaking  of  long  shots,  many  a  dark  horse  has  already  shown 
up  in  this  Diamond  Award  Contest  and  the  Big  Shots  gen- 
erally thought  of  as  national  favorites  are  going  to  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels. 

Radio  listeners  and  readers  of  Radio  Digest  are  going  to 
decide  just  what  program  is  the  most  popular  in  this  country. 
By  means  of  their  ballots  they  will  confer  on  some  one 
program,  organization  or  artist  the  title  of  AMERICA'S 
MOST  POPULAR  PROGRAM.  To  this  program,  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  will  be  presented  the  RADIO  DIGEST  DIA- 
MOND MERITUM  AWARD,  emblazoned  with  the  name  of 
the  winner,  a  truly  enviable  recognition  and  honor. 

Five  GOLD  AWARDS  of  similar  design  will  be  presented 
to  each  of  the  runners-up  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
in  recognition  of  being  voted  the  East's  Most  Popular  Pro- 
gram; the  South's  Most  Popular  Program;  the  Middle  West's 
Most  Popular  Program;  the  West's  Most  Popular  Program: 
and,  finally,  the  Far  West's  Most  Popular  Program. 

IT  IS  by  no  means  the  program,  organization  or  artist  of  the 
biggest  and  most  powerful  station  that  may  claim  the 
greatest  popularity  in  the  sense  of  this  contest.  Although 
carried  to  every  corner  of  the  continent  by  a  powerful  trans- 
mitter, or  by  miles  of  land  wires,  and  generally  conceded  to 
be  widely  popular,  a  program  may  not  have  the  genuine  appeal 
and  whole-hearted  friendly  support  that  another  program  from 
a  smaller  station  boasts.  Radio  Digest  is  interested  in  finding 
the  program  that  has  the  staunchest  friends,  friends  who  are 
enough  interested  in  their  favorite  entertainer  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  his  honor  and  success. 

Every  broadcasting  station  has  an  individuality  bviilt  up  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  personalities  heard  through  its 
channel.  It  may  be  a  large  station  or  a  small  station.  There 
is  always  that  SOMETHING  that  gives  that  station  popu- 
larity, and  it  is  invariably  some  one  program,  or  group  of 
programs.  No  individual  in  the  world  can  tell  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  how  any  particular  program  rates  with  its  listeners. 
Only  in  a  comparison  as  indicated  in  a  contest  such  as  Radio 
Digest  sponsors  in  the  Diamond  Meritum  Award  Contest  do 
the  listeners  have  an  opportunity  to  register  their  choice,  and 


thereby  prove  its  popularity  over  others  in  America. 

Do  YOU  have  a  favorite  program?  One  that  you  prefer  to 
listen  to  above  all  others? 

Is  there  some  one  program,  organization  or  artist  that  always 
holds  you — a  certain  place  on  your  dials  that  is  notched  for 
particular  hours  of  enjoyment?  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to 
show  your  appreciation  for  all  the  pleasure  this  artist  or  group 
has  given  you. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  to  place  your  favorite 
Radio  program,  organization  or  artist  in  nomination,  in  Amer- 
ica's Most  Popular  Program  Diamond  Award  Contest  is  to  clip 
the  nomination  and  coupon  ballot  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
and  mail  it  to  Radio  Digest.  This  places  your  favorite  in 
nomination  and  adds  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  success  that 
will  lead  to  the  world-wide  recognition  accorded  by  the  Dia- 
mond Meritum  Award. 

HT    SURE   hope  that   I   may   be  the  first  to   nominate   Joe 

1  O'Toole  of  WJAY,"  writes  Stuart  Grant,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  "I  may  be  as  Scotch  as  they  make  'em,  but  this  Irish- 
man gives  me  a  kick.  And  all  the  girls  I  know,  from  fourteen 
to  forty,  swear  by  him.  He  certainly  deserves  the  Diamond 
Award,  and  here  is  my  vote,  but  again  my  Scotch  instinct 
comes  to  the  front,  and  I  am  saving  the  coupons  so  they  will 
count  for  more  in  the  end." 

From  Rockford,  Illinois,  Carl  Brolin  enthuses:  "The  Mello- 
tone  Quartet  of  KFLV  always  catches  my  dials  when  I  am 
searching  for  the  best.  Here's  my  nomination  and  you  can 
look  for  the  rest  of  the  coupons  when  the  contest  closes. 
Believe  me,  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  round  up  a  lot  of  votes 
for  this  program." 

"Enclosed  find  my  nomination  for  Amos  'n'  Andy,  the  best 
of  them  all.  I  may  be  just  one  of  the  'Hundred  Thousand'  but 
at  least  I  am  doing  my  bit,  as  I  know  thousands  all  over  the 
nation  will,"  writes  Mrs.  Louis  Waltz,  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  think  W.  K.  Henderson  should  be  acclaimed  the  most 
popular  in  your  contest.  He  is  not  only  sending  out  plenty  of 
entertainment  over  the  air  but  he  is  doing  our  country  a  world 
of  good  in  his  spirited  fight  against  monopolies,"  acclaims 
Floyd  Werntz,  South   Bend,  Indiana. 

"Henry  Field,  of  Shenandoah,  is  the  man  who.  gives  the 
greatest  service,  the  best  entertainment  and  the  finest  of  every- 
thing. Here's  my  boost  for  KFNF,  and  may  Henry  win  the 
Diamond  Award,"  says  Fred  Huebsch,  of  McGregor,  Iowa. 

And  so  the  letters  come.  This  is  going  to  be  one  HOT  race. 
Anyone  who  thinks  the  days  are  past  when  Radio  fans  write 
letters  is  due  for  the  surprise  of  his  life.  A  glance  at  the  day's 
mail  in  this  contest  will  open  his  eyes.  This  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  you  to  speak  a  good  word  for  your  favorit<- 
and  help  place  him  in  a  commanding  position  in  this  contest. 

If  you  don't  find  your  favorite  in  the  nomination  list  on 
page  118  of  this  issue,  clip  out  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page,  then  enclose  it  with  the  corresponding  coupon  which 
counts  as  one  ballot.  If  you  are  a  real  fan  you  will  speak  about 
the  contest  to  some  of  your  listening  friends. 

(Rules  and  regulations  on  page  90") 


NOMINATION  BLANK— Radio  Digest's 

AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR  PROGRAM 

DIAMOND  AWARD  CONTEST 

POPULAR  PROGRAM  ED/TOR,  Radio  Digest, 
510  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Nominate 

Station 

(Call  Letters)  | 

in  America's  Most  Popular  Program  Diamond  Award  Contest. 

Signed 

Address 

City 


Scare 


Njmb„        COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 
*J  AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR  PROGRAM 
£  DIAMOND  AWARD  CONTEST 

POPULAR  PROGRAM  EDITOR.  Radio  Digest, 

510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 


(Name  of  Program) 


(Call  letter.) 


Signed 


(City) 


Address. 

City 


_Suitc_ 
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^he  Smart  Set 


herever  men  of  accomplishment  gather, 
you'll  find  a  strong  preference  for  "The  Smart 
Set"  by  Paris.  One  of  the  many  is  shown 
here  — "  The  Paris  Smart  Set "  consists  of 
a  pair  of  fine  elastic  Paris  Garters  and  Paris 
Suspenders  perfectly  matched  in  smart  de- 
signs and  colors.  The  Super  Quality  Paris 
Garter  shown  is  #1  and  the  fine  fabric  Sus- 
pender by  Paris  is  #1.50 — the  set  #2.50.  Of 
course  you  may  buy  these  separately — other 
sets  at  prices  from  #5  to  #1.50.  Swing  into  line 
with  other  men  of  affairs  . .  and  "fellows  on 
the  way  up". .  acquire  a  range  of  these  "Smart 
Sets"  in  colors  to  harmonize  either  with  all 
your  suits  or  dress  accessories.  See  the  new 
Paris  offerings  at  your  dealer's.  Always  pause 
long  enough  to  ask  distinctly  for  Paris.  It  will 
mean  many  months  of  satisfaction  for  you. 


» 


PARIS 

GARTERS 

and 

SUSPENDERS 


Keep  UP  your  good  appearance 


A.      STEIN       &       COMPANY       •       CHICAGO       ■       NEW     YORK       •       LOS     ANGELES     •     TORONTO 


Amos  and  Andy? 


gue? 


$200  In  Prizes 

for  Best  Ten  Minute  Dialogues 

Utilizing  Characters  of 

Amos  and  Andy 


AMOS  AND  ANDY  have  to  write  a  ten-minute  go 
every  day  for  six  days  a  week.  They  have 
scored  tremendously.  But  if  you  should  take 
down  their  dialogue  you  probably  would  be  surprised 
to  see  that  after  all  it  is  the  way  they  say  their  lines 
more  than  what  they  say  that  makes  them  so  inter- 
esting. 

Radio  Digest  believes  that  there  are  many  readers 
of  this  magazine  who  could  write  good  Amos  and  Andy 
dialogue.  It  is  willing  to  pay  money  to  prove  this 
theory. 

Therefore,  the  following  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the 
>est  ten-minute  dialogue  utilizing  the  characters  of 
irnos  and  Andy,  or  any  of  the  other  characters  identi- 
ied  with  their  daily  entertainment. 

FIRST  PRIZE 
$100   for  the  best  dialogue  of    1,000 
words  or  not  more  than  1,500  words. 


$50 
1,000 

words 

$25 
i,000 
words 

$15 
1,000 
words 

$10 
words 


SECOND  PRIZE 
for  the   second   best  dialogue  of 
words   and   not  more   than   1,500 

THIRD   PRIZE 
for    the    third    best    dialogue    of 
words   and   not  more   than   1,500 

FOURTH  PRIZE 
for   the   fourth   best   dialogue   of 
words   and   not   more  than   1,500 

FIFTH  PRIZE 
for  the  fifth  best  dialogue  of  1,000 
and  not  more  than  1,500  words. 


Where  manuscripts  are  considered  of  equal  merit 
for  the  same  prize,  duplicate  awards  of  the  prize  will 
>e  made. 

The  judges  will  consist  of  an  impartial  committee 
selected  by  the  publisher  of  Radio  Digest  and  the 
lecision  of  the  award  committee  will  be  final. 

This  contest  will  end  May  5,  L930.  All  dialogues  must 
)e  in  the  mail  and  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight 
)f  May  5,  1930. 

Send  in  your  manuscript  early.  Write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.    You  may  use  typewriter  or  longhand. 

Radio  Digest  reserves  the  right  to  use  any  or  all 
manuscripts  submitted  for  publication,  with  suitable 
compensation. 

Listen  to  Amos  and  Andy  tonight.  Note  the  words 
they  use.  Think  of  the  situation  they  have  described 
and  use  your  imacnn:  r:on.  Your  dialogue  must  pre- 
sent an  original  sr. nation.  Try  it  tonight.  You'll  be 
surprised  how  easy  the  ideas  will  conic. 


Make  Sure  of  YOUR 

MAY 
RADIO  DIGEST 


Tho  usands  were  disappoin  ted  last 
month  in  finding  their  news- 
stands completely  SOLD 
OUT  of  Radio  Digest 

The  Great  May  Number 

will  be  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 
New  Stories  and  New  Pictures  of  Your  Favor- 
ite Radio  Artists. 

AMOS   'N'   ANDY 
Rise  to  New  Heights.     New  Pictures.     New 
Stories.    New  Facts  about  them. 

GUY  LOMBARDO 

Intimate  story  of  this  famous  maesrro  who 
captured  America  with  a  small  band  of  Royal 
Canadians. 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Brilliant  short  story,  "The  Turning  Wheel," 
with  threads  that  reach  from  Old  England  to 
New  England  and  back  again. 

PARADE  OF  THE  STATIONS 

Closeup  flashes  of  interesting  bits  from  broad- 
cast studios  across  the  American  continent. 

FAIR  OF  THE  AIR 

Portraits  of  the  feminine  celebrities  pleasing 
to  see  as  well  as  to  hear. 

RADIOGRAPHS 

Jean  Campbell  will  continue  her  visits  into  the 
homes  of  national  stars  and  tell  you  about  their 
private  lives. 

MARCELLA 
With  her  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  fans 
is  always  of  special  interest   to  the   feminine 
listeners. 

BROADCAST  DRAMA 

Fictionized  features  of  some  of  the  leading 
productions  from  the  key  stations. 

RADIO  HUMOR 
Four  pages  of  picked  wit  and  comedy  gleaned 
from  the  studios  of  the  nation.    Comic  pictures. 

GALAXY     OF     RADIO     ARTICLES     BY 

WELL  KNOWN  WRITERS 
This  is  just  a  smattering  oi  the  many  interest- 
ing features  coming  in  that  SUPER-UN- 
ABRIDGED 

MAY  RADIO  DIGEST 

At  All   Newsstands 


Advance  Tips 

HOW  opulent  is  the  air  with  May- 
time  treasure.  The  eyes  float 
in  billows  of  flowers,  the  nostrils 
ache  with  sweet  scented  apple  blos- 
soms, and  the  ears  tingle  with  glo- 
rious music  that  seems  to  tumble 
from  the  bursting  clouds.  Your 
daily  routine  may  not  permit  you  to 
physically  participate  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  spring  but  you  can  take  your 
Radio  Digest,  turn  on  the  set  and 
enjoy  the  richest  part  of  the  treasure 
that  is  on  the  air.  The  pictures  and 
the  stories  make  human  and  lovable 
that  which  you  hear  from  the  sky. 

You  will  find  here  in  May  a 
delightful  story  by  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim  that  starts  out  with  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl  who  have  climbed  a  little 
hill  to  rest.  "Her  back  was  against 
the  trunk  of  an  ancient  oak.  Her 
companion  was  stretched  upon  the 
ground  by  her  side  with  his  head  in 
her  lap."  And  you'll  be  very  keen 
to  learn  whether,  after  all  that  hap- 
pens, they  finally  marry.  It  will 
give  you  something  serious  to  think 
about,  too. 

*  *    * 

Do  you  believe  that  an  opal  can 
actually  bring  bad  luck?  Probably 
not.  But  there  are  many  respect- 
able and  apparently  sane  people 
who  have  their  misgivings  about 
these  beautiful  stones.  And  the  opal 
that  once  belonged  to  Nonius  of  the 
old  Roman  Senate  carried  a  bloody 
record.  Read  what  happened  in  the 
lonely  storm-bound  house  at  Lake 
Tahoe  in  Jackson  Gregory's  Thir- 
teen and  One,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  Nonius  Opal  there,  as  related 
in  this  issue  of  Radio  Digest. 

*  *     * 

REMEMBER  Doty  Hobart  tell- 
ing you  how  Cliquot  Eskimos 
pull  the  rosin  string  tied  to  a  tin  can 
to  make  their  dogs  bark  for  you? 
Mr.  Hobart  is  an  old  time  Radio 
production  manager.  He  has  been 
taking  a  little  vacation  on  the  farm 
up  in  Westchester  on  the  Hudson 
but  he  came  back  a  couple  of  days 
ago  and  has  been  dusting  off  his 
typewriter.  We  hope  whatever 
comes  forth  will  be  ready  for  that 
May  issue.  He  said  not  a  word  of 
what  it  will  be,  but  it  will  be  good. 

*  *     * 

We  think  some  of  Floyd  Gib- 
bons' broadcasts  would  make  good 
reading  for  the  millions  of  fans  who 
tune  him  in  on  every  occasion.  We 
have  been  after  him  for  them  but 
he  is  holding  out  for  putting  them 
in  book  form.  Maybe  if  we  could 
show  him  a  bunch  of  letters  asking 
for  them  in  Radio  Digest  it  would 
help.    Now,  would  you?    Thanks. 

*  *     * 

Don  Becker,  the  brains  of  the 
Lavender  knitwork  of  the  Irrational 
Broadcasting  company,  is  getting 
funnier  and  funnier.  We  have  one 
of  his  very  funniest  skits  for  the 
May  Radio  Digest,  which  will  have 
other  exceptional  humorous  con- 
tributions to  make  it,  all  in  all,  the 
best  grin  twister  of  the  month. 

*  *     * 

AND,  of  course,  you  will  get  an- 
other closeup  squint  at  the 
great  Radio  favorites — Amos  'n' 
Andy  I  Folks  just  pester  the  life  out 
of  us  for  more  about  Amos  'n'  Andy. 
Well,  that's  what  we're  here  for. 


SINCE  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  equip  many  of  the  more  luxurious 
motor  cars  with  high  powered  Radio  receivers,  one  newspaper  col- 
umnist has  propounded  a  serious  question.  He  wants  to  know  what 
would  happen  in  a  traffic  jam  on  Fifth  avenue  if  all  the  cars  had  Radios  and 
all  the  Radios  were  going  full  volume  at  the  same  time. 

*  *     * 

Gene  Arnold,  one  of  the  greatest  Radio  showmen  in  the  business,  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  recent  Radio  Digest  Short  Go  program  con- 
test. He  believes  the  great  mass  of  the  listeners  insist  on  variety.  Eventu- 
ally the  big  part  of  the  day's  schedule  will  be  made  up  of  fifteen-minute 
programs.  There  will  be  considerably  more  Short  Go  features  put  on  by 
the  same  sponsors  daily  instead  of  half-hour  and  full  hour  programs  put  on 
once  a  week.  One  of  the  current  outstanding  examples  of  variety  arrange- 
ment is  the  Henry  George  program  on  Monday  night.  It  presents  a  series 
of  "One  Minute  Dramas"  and  the  flashy  diversion  is  delightful.  The 
Collier  Hour  on  Sunday  nights  also  presents  a  great  variety  of  snappy 
diversions.     But  these  are  all  stepping-stones  to  the  ultimate  idea. 

*  *     * 

THERE  are  other  and  more  deadly  rackets  and  racketeers  than  those 
discussed  by  Harry  Mack  of  WNJ  in  this  issue  of  Radio  Digest.  He 
might  have  mentioned  the  leech  who  has  been  the  bane  of  Chicago  broad- 
casters. This  little  Napoleon  of  the  orchestras  put  his  thumb  down  on 
the  Old  Fiddlers'  contests,  so  long  a  feature  of  one  of  the  big  agricultural 
stations.  He  kicked  the  Old  Fiddlers  out.  And  while  he  was  at  it  he 
ordered  that  this  same  station  could  not  broadcast  a  band  concert  which  it 
had  proposed  to  bring  in  from  a  school  in  a  neighboring  city  unless  the 
station  hired  another  band,  man  for  boy,  to  sit  idle  in  the  studio  while  the 
school  band  put  on  its  concert.  There's  a  racket  as  is  a  racket.  This  same 
racketeer  was  one  of  those  arrested  last  summer  after  a  pipe  organ  had 
been  set  on  fire  apparently  because  the  owner  could  no  longer  afford  to 
hire  an  organist  and  had  defied  orders  from  the  racketeer  not  to  run  an 
electric  piano.  Radio  Digest  is  for  union  labor,  is  printed  by  union  printers, 
believes  in  the  cause,  but  has  no  use  for  racketeers  who  ride  both  the  unions 
and  the  employers,  the  self  respecting  musician  and  the  hard  working 
broadcaster. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  greatest  of  motion  picture  classics  fur- 
nished the  theme  song  for  the  now  outstanding  favorite  Radio  program. 
Amos  'n'  Andy.  The  Perfect  Song,  from  the  Birth  of  a  Nation — a  title 
that  few  could  remember — is  scarcely  recognized  anywhere  today,  although 
it  was  on  every  tongue  shortly  before  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  Such 
is  fame  in  Shadowland !   And  such  is  Radio! 

Eventually  there  must  come  some  distinctive  technique  to  get  humor 
through  to  the  listener.  Much  of  it  falls  terribly  flat  the  way  it  is  now  pre- 
sented. When  Radio  finds  its  funny  bone  there  will  be  a  big  boom  in  gen- 
eral interest.  Will  it  be  a  new  kind  of  comedy  or  will  it  be  a  new  way  of 
presenting  the  old  tried  reliable  repertoire?  One  evening  we  listened  to  a 
pick-up  from  a  picture  theatre.  It  was  an  eccentric  Oriental  selection  with 
tom-tom  and  gong  effects.  They  were  in  such  a  ludicrous  juxtaposition 
as  to  be  indescribably  funny.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  the  sound  effect 
was  a  scream!  Why?  Who  can  say?  Perhaps  the  answer  might  lead  to 
the  unknown  technique  of  getting  comedy  into  the  Radio  program  with 
a  way  of  its  own. 
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(r)oap  and   JXsOp 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 


(j  lksfAN  CAN  never  be  displaced  as  the  most  wonderful 
/jfi  machine  ever  fashioned. 
C\x  U  ^*^  No  programme  of  conservation  or  increased  indus- 
trial production  is  complete  that  fails  to  take  into  the 
reckoning  the  physical  and  nervous  power  of  man.  All  other  eco- 
nomic factors  are  subordinate  to  him.  He  is  entitled  not  only  to 
just  reward  for  his  labor,  but  to  opportunity  and  means  for  rest  and 
recuperation. 

A  nation  wastes  itself  that  does  not  conserve  its  man  power. 
The  sound  political  and  spiritual  health  of  America  depends  upon 
the  physical  well-being  of  all  the  people.  Healthy  minds  in  sound 
bodies  are  essential  to  the  nation's  prosperity  and  happiness.  The 
morbid  and  defective  are  a  burden  and  a  menace. 

No  testimony  is  more  convincing  as  to  a  community s  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  than  its  care  for  the  public  health,  combined  with 
ge?ierous  provision  for  recreation . 

Romance  and  adventure  offer  no  nobler  pages  than  the  records 
of  the  scientists  who  have  battled  against  filth  and  pestilence  and 
taught  men  how  to  live.  Fitting  was  the  burial  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Gorgas  to  the  grieving  of  the  bugles.  He  was  a  saviour  and 
helper  of  mankind.  His  memory  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  health 
and  well-being  of  generations  that  may  never  know  their  debt  to  the 
great  sanitarian. 

The  American  Red  Cross  turns  with  characteristic  energy  from 
its  heroic  service  to  humanity  in  the  black  trial  of  war  to  the  needs 
of  thousands  of  American  homes  that  cry  for  sunlight  and  the 
scrubbing  brush  and  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  nourishing 
and  harmonious  foods. 

Soap  and  hope!  With  this  slogan  doctors  and  nurses  are  already 
searching  out  the  dark  places,  teaching  the  primary  laws  of  sanita- 
tion and  demonstrating  methods  of  wholesome  living.  The  Red 
Cross  appeals  to  young  women  who  would  truly  serve  America  in 
time  of  peace  to  enlist  under  its  banner  in  this  new  field  of  social 
service. 

The  plight  of  the  lonely  cabin  in  the  hills  is  as  poignant  in  its 
appeal  as  that  of  the  city  slum.  Wherever  there  is  misery  and 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  there  is  work  to  be  done. 

The  labors  of  the  Red  Cross  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
homes  of  the  lowly  have  an  important  /dace  in  the  movement  for  the 
more  thorough  Americanization  of  America. 
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FINCENT  LOPEZ,  outwardly  sophisticated 
leader  of  famous  orchestras  and  idol  of  the 
nation,  is,  in  fact,  almost  naive  at  times.  Lopez  is 
in  search  of  a  workable  philosophy  of  life,  and  be- 
lieves he  has  found  it  in  stars.  P.  H.  Dixon  reveals 
that  and  many  other  intimate  little  sidelights  about 
this  inimitable  musician. 


^t's  Hard  Work  to  Play  Well 

"DIN CENT  LOPEZ  Puts  His  Men  Through  Difficult 

Rehearsals  to  Obtain  Desired  Results — a  Pen 
Picture  of  First  Radio  Idol 

By  P.  H.  Dixon 


VINCENT  LOPEZ  looks  sophisticated.  He  dresses  im- 
maculately, has  a  patent-leather  finish  on  his  hair  and, 
on  occasions,  can  look  very,  very  bored  with  it  all.  He 
conducts  his  band  every  night  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive hotels  in  New  York  City  and  his  associates  include  the 
leaders  of  Manhattan's  ultra-smart  group. 

But  Lopez  isn't  sophisticated,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
that  is.  In  fact,  he  is  almost  naive  at  times,  especially  when 
he  hears  in  a  casual  conversation  some  reference  to  an  unusual 
philosophy  or  to  a  different  school 
of  thought.  His  curiosity  along  cer- 
tain lines  is  almost  scholarly  and 
his  mental  reactions  at  times  are 
startlingly  original.  An  interesting 
person  is  Lopez,  and  not  an  easy 
one  to  understand. 

The  orchestra  leader,  ranked 
among  the  greatest  in  the  country 
and  known  to  Radio  listeners  every- 
where through  his  programs  broad- 
cast by  the  National  Broadcasting 
company,  makes  good  copy  for  the 
conventional  interviewer.  He  has 
opinions  that  are  quotable  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun.  His  life  story 
is  colorful,  including  as  it  does  his 
early  struggles  with  music,  his  first 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  priest- 
hood and  his  rise  from  an  obscure 
piano  player  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  jazz  maestros.  But  this  story 
has  to  do  with  another  side  of 
Lopez.  The  story,  perhaps,  will  re- 
flect a  part  of  his  soul. 


duct.  He  can  sit  at  a  table  and  watch  his  men  and  yet  they 
fail  to  put  the  added  "something"  into  the  music  that  makes 
it  a  little  bit  different  from  anything  else. 
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BUT  before  we  look  underneath 
the  highly  polished  exterior  of 
the  man  to  find  out  what  he  thinks 
about  and  what  his  philosophies  are, 
we  had  best  watch  the  man  in 
action. 

His  actual  contacts  with  the  public  take  up  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  his  working  hours.  He  conducts  his 
orchestra  at  the  St.  Regis  hotel  during  the  dinner  hour  and 
then  again  for  several  hours  around  midnight.  Once  a  week 
he  directs  the  Pure  Oil  program  in  the  NBC  studios  just  across 
the  street  from  the  hotel.  His  other  broadcasts  are  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  regular  evening  program  of  dance  music. 

He  is  seen  by  his  public  as  a  suave,  smiling  young  man  who 
gracefully  waves  a  slender  baton.  Dancers  and  diners  see 
more  of  his  face  than  do  the  men  in  his  orchestra,  for  Lopez, 
to  the  casual  observer,  doesn't  work  very  hard  at  the  job  of 
conducting.  He  sways  slightly  from  the  hips  when  he  con- 
ducts and  he  is  never  awkward  in  his  movements. 

The  casual  observer  is  badly  fooled,  however,  if  he  thinks 
Lopez  isn't  on  the  job.  Let  him  change  from  a  casual  observer 
to  an  attentive  listener  and  he  will  discover  why  Lopez  is  one 
of  the  best  dance  band  leaders  in  the  country.  Let  him  begin 
his  listening  early  in  the  evening  before  Lopez  arrives  to  take 
the  baton.  He  hears  a  good  jazz  orchestra,  but  it  is  just  another 
orchestra.  If  he  listens  with  his  eyes  closed  he  will  note  a 
sudden  and  subtle  change  in  the  music.  Each  division  of  the 
orchestra,  heretofore  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  general  effect, 
makes  its  own  personality  felt.  The  listener  is  conscious  of 
the  wood-winds  and  of  the  brasses.  The  piano  takes  on  a  new 
meaning.  The  strings  work  wonders  with  the  melody  while 
the  percussion — and  Lopez  uses  the  double  bass  for  percussion 
effects — reminds  one  that  after  all  the  music  is  for  dancing. 
This  change  means  that  Lopez  is  conducting. 

What  has  happened?  Lopez  himself  doesn't  know.  It  is. 
perhaps,  a  certain  "lift"  that  his  presence  gives  the  musicians. 
It  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  men  are  anxious  to 
please  him,  but  that  explanation  fails  when  it  is  noticed  that 
the  change  does  not  take  place  until  he  actually  starts  to  con 


ii  T  OPEZ!  It  is  really  Lopez!"  And 
I  -J  there  followed  a  patter  of  clapping 
hands.  It  was  such  a  little  while  ago. 
Somebody  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
Radio  ball  at  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels 
in  Chicago.  Chain  broadcasting  was  un- 
known. They  were  to  dance  to  Lopez 
through  WEAF,  New  York.  Nonsense! 
.  .  .  A  hush  over  the  happy,  swaying, 
gliding  throng.  Crackling,  roaring,  then 
a  faint  swish  of  music.  Swept  by  invis- 
ible eddies  of  force,  the  sound  grew! 
"Lopez!"  shouted  a  voice  in  the  balcony. 
"Lopez  speaking!"  echoed  a  voice  from 
the  Radio.  Such  a  thrill!  It  tingled  to 
the  tip  of  every  restless  toe.  Hozv  many, 
many  feet  have  danced  to  Lopez  by  Radio 
since  that  night!  Vincent  Lopez  zvas  one 
of  the  first  Idols  of  the  Air.  He  is  sfill 
enthroned. 


T  ALL  seems  to  indicate  that  a  good  band  leader  must  have 
something  more  than  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  good 
musical  education. 

So  much  for  the  Lopez  seen  by  the  public. 
Hide  ..behind  a  curtain  in  a  Radio  studio  during  a  rehearsal 
and  you  get  a  different  picture.  The 
leader  works  with  his  coat  off  and 
he  wears  suspenders.  He  no  longer 
is  suave  and  smiling.  Instead  he  is 
curt  and  very  much  concerned  with 
his  players. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  who  is 
running  the  rehearsal.  The  heated 
arguments  between  the  musician 
and  the  conductor,  so  often  a  fea- 
ture of  rehearsals  behind  closed 
doors,  just  don't  happen.  The 
musicians  pay  Lopez  the  tribute  of 
admitting  he  knows  his  job. 

He  takes  his  men  through  a  num- 
ber, part  of  the  time  conducting 
from  his  stand  and  part  of  the  time 
walking  about  the  orchestra  mak- 
ing a  suggestion  here  and  a  cor- 
rection there.  If  he  wants  a  certain 
effect  and  can't  explain  it  in  words, 
he  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  ex- 
plains jt  musically. 

He  works  his  men  hard,  for  he 
demands  the  nearest  they  can  give 
to  perfection.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
rehearse  a  five-minute  selection  for 
more  than  an  hour.  If  the  men  do 
a  good  job,  he  tells  them  so.  If  they 
don't,  he  tells  them  so,  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

His  day  sometimes  begins  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  especially  if  he  is  making  phono- 
graph records.  His  day  never  ends  before  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

He  is  not  athletic,  although  he  apparently  has  abundant 
vitality.  He  plays  golf  occasionally,  but  only  when  he  has  time 
to  spare.  He  likes  the  country,  but  doesn't  see  much  of  it.  He 
does  like  to  work. 

His  life  history,  which  has  been  written  time  and  time  again. 
can  be  summarized  here.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  His 
father  was  Portuguese  and  his  mother  Spanish.  Both  were 
musicians,  and  good  ones.  He  learned  to  play  the  piano  when 
he  was  four  years  old  and  made  his  first  public  appearance 
when  he  was  six,  playing  "Chopsticks."  The  priesthood  was 
selected  as  a  career.  It  took  three  years  to  prove  that  music 
and  not  theology  interested  him.  Even  then  his  parents  refused 
to  surrender  him  to  what  they  considered  a  hard  and  exacting 
life.  So  he  took  a  business  course.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  head  of  a  large  firm,  but  he  wanted  music 

He  got  it  by  playing  in  a  cheap  cabaret  at  night.  His  lather 
found  out  where  he  was  spending  his  evenings  and  protested. 
Lopez  ran  away  from  home.  He  took  any  musical  job  he 
could  find  and  waited  on  tables  if  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a 
job  as  a  pianist.  Tom  Rooney,  actor,  takes  credit  for  dis- 
covering Lopez  when  the  young  man  was  directing  a  small 
orchestra  in  a  night  club.  The  result  was  four  years  of  musical 
comedy  work. 

HE  STARTED  broadcasting  in  192]  at  the  old  WJZ  studio 
in  Newark.    He  has  been  on  the  air  continually  since  that 
time.    He  has  made  concert  and  vaudeville  tours.    He  has  had 

his  own  night  clubs.    In  his  brief  career  he  has  made  and  lost 
several   small   fortunes.     He   is   making  another   now.     An  out 

i  Continued  on  page  1 12) 
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Interrogator  Visits  Fresh  Air  Taxi  Cab  Office  in  Harlem 

— Finds  President  Busy  Directing  Labors  of  Chief 
Chauffeur — Madame  Queen  Passes  By 

By  Mark  Quest 
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OW  THAT  you  have  interviewed  Amos  and  Andy, 
in  person,  told  about  their  private  lives,  and  even 
the  little  Baby  Amos,"  sighed  Marcella  as  she 
opened  up  a  fresh  batch  of  letters,  "I  do  hope  you 
will  have  a  moment  or  two  to 
help  me  answer  some  of  these 
innumerable  questions  from  the 
fans.  And,  by  the  way,  what 
was  it  that  made  Amos  laugh  on 
New  Year's  night?  You  know 
you  promised  to  explain  that." 

"  'Why  did  Amos  laugh  on 
New  Year's  night?'  Let's  face 
the  cruel  facts  together,  Mar- 
cella; why  did  he  laugh?"  I 
asked.  "He  laughed  because 
something  struck  him  as  funny." 

"Well,  what  was  it?" 

"That  is  one  of  the  partic- 
ulars we  may  as  well  forget." 

"But  you  can't  do  that.  You 
promised  to  explain — a  promise 
is  a  promise." 

"Marcella,  you  don't  know 
how  you  embarrass  me.  I  am 
trying  to  be  patient.  I  confess 
I  don't  know  why  he  laughed. 
He  just  did,  I'm  sorry;  I  can- 
not tell  you  why." 

"How  are  you  going  to  ex- 
plain that  to  the  readers?"  . 

"That  is  just  another  of  life's 
inexplicable  mysteries.  It  is 
doomed  to  remain  so,  unless 
Amos  changes  his  mind  and  de- 
cides to  give  us  the  true  an- 
swer. The  world  must  go  on 
and  on  and  we  may  never,  never 
know.  Anyhow,  I  have  many 
other  things  to  worry  about." 

"But  I'd  like  to  know — " 

"Please,  Marcella,  imagine 
my  difficulties.  I  have  to  inter- 
view the  Kingfish  yet." 

"The  Kingfish!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "why  you  have  already 
told  us  the  Kingfish  is  just  an- 
other voice  spoken  by  Amos." 

"You  are  entirely  wrong, 
Marcella,  the  Kingfish  and 
Amos  are  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  identities.  What  I  did 
say  was  that  the  voice  of  Amos 
and  the  voice  of  the  Kingfish 
both  come  from  the  vocal 
organs  of  Freeman  F.  Gosden. 
And  that  the  voice  of  Andy 
comes  from  the  mouth  of 
Charles  J.  Correll.    These  two 

gentlemen  live  in  Chicago  and  make  their  studio  appearances 
at  WMAQ  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  where  they  have 
an  agreement  to  present  a  program  twice  a  day,  six  days  a 
week  for  fifty-two  weeks  for  the  Pepsodent  tooth  paste  com- 
pany. And  this  program  goes  from  coast-to-coast  through 
forty  stations  over  the  National  Broadcasting  company  net- 
work. The  Pepsodent  company  pays  them  $100,000  a  year, 
so  you  can  see  they  are  not  exactly  as  indigent  as  they 
appear  in  their  sketches.  Besides  that,  they  have  other  incomes 
from  threatre  bookings  and  miscellaneous  sources.  Please 
keep  these  facts  in  mind,  Marcella." 

((DUT    WHAT   do   you   mean,   Mark,    by   saying  you   are 
JD  going  to  interview  the  Kingfish?"  Marcella  persisted. 


"Ah!  Now  we  are  getting  down  to  brass  rivets.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Correll  and  Mr.  Gosden  write  the  material  for  their 
skits  themselves  and  that  they  live  in  Chicago.  But  the  Radio 
listeners    are    anxious    to   know    more    about    these   persons, 

Amos  and  Andy,  whom  they 
hear  on  the  air,  and  who  live  in 
New  York.  They  only  hear  the 
dialogue  and  the  very  brief  in- 
troduction by  Bill  Hay.  What 
they  want  is  to  get  the  dope 
right  from  some  person  who 
goes  to  see  where  Amos  and 
Andy  hang  out  on  134th  street 
in  Harlem,  the  New  York 
Negro  district.  They  want  to 
get  a  direct  view  of  the  scene. 
So  that's  why  I  am  going  to 
go  and  look  up  the  Amos  and 
Andy  we  hear  on  the  air." 

"But,  don't  be  silly,  there  is 
no  real  Amos  and  Andy — " 

"My  task  is  hard  enough,"  I 
replied  with  some  exasperation, 
"without  your  imposing  any 
supposititious  obstacles  in  my 
way.  Who  told  you  there  was 
no  real  Amos  and  Andy  on 
134th  street  in  Harlem,  New 
York?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
happen  to  know  there  are  sev- 
eral. And  I  am  going  to  see  a 
couple  of  them." 

"And  I  suppose  you  will  see 
the  dog,  too?" 

"Check,  and  double  check, 
Marcella." 


s 


Sad  was  the  day  when 

Ruby     Taylor     kissed 

Amos  good-bye. 


O  HERE  we  are  on  134th 
street  on  the  Dark  side  of 
New  York  on  a  balmy  aft- 
ernoon of  the  early  spring.  All 
Etheopia  is  abroad.  Dusky  cit- 
izens of  various  ages  and 
shades  of  complexions  are 
strolling  over  the  sun  warmed 
pavements  just  for  the  joy  of 
being  out  of  doors.  I  think  we 
are  now  getting  into  the  neigh- 
borhood where  we  may  find — 
what's  that? 

Clink!  Clinkity-clink!  There 
it  is  now.  Old  Man  Trouble  on 
Wheel  s — the  Neanderthal  of 
automobiles,  a  survival  of  the 
Tin  Age.  You  couldn't  mistake 
it.  Nor  could  you  mistake  the 
dusky,  kinky-haired,  young  in- 
dustrialist lamming  away  at  the 
battered  rim  flattened  out  on  the 
pavement.  Fresh  air  taxicab — heavens,  yes;  fresh  air  every- 
where but  in  the  tires!  What  a  wreck!  Splintered  windshield, 
cross-eyed  lensless  lamps,  fenders  tied  on  with  hay  wire,  a 
dragging  running  board,  one  rear  axle  jacked  up  on  a  car- 
penter's saw  horse,  and  a  rubber  patchwork  of  tire  and  casing 
on  the  sidewalk  near  the  belabored  rim. 

"Woof!  Woo-oo-OOF!"  Discovered!  A  bedraggled  young 
pup  has  spotted  me,  announced  himself,  and  is  now  sniffing 
curiously  at  my  knees. 

"Heah,  doggie.     Don't  be  afeared,  Mistah.     He  won't  bite." 
"Are  you  sure?"  I  asked,  pretending  to  be  a  bit  frightened. 
"No,  no,  no — he  wouldn't  hurt  a  flea." 

"No  personal  allusions,  I'm  sure,"  Mark  rejoined  politely. 
"He  might  if  he  could  catch  one,  tho',"     This  was  from  the 
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inevitable  partner.  It  was  Andy  himself  who  appeared  in  the 
doorway  of  the  little  paint-peeled  office  building  which  I  now 
observed  for  the  first  time.  The  front  had  once  been  a  canary 
yellow.  There  was  a  black  signboard  with  red  letters  announc- 
ing The  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  Co.,  Inc.,  over  the  door.  The 
window  was  dusty  and  a  rag  had  been  stuffed  into  a  broken 
pane.  Andy  himself  leaned  against  the  jamb,  his  intended 
derby  aslant  over  one  brow  and  the  frayed  remains  of  a  half 
burned  cigar  protruding  from  one  corner  of  his  mouth.  He 
looked  at  me  reflectively. 

"Is  you-all  lookin'  for  a  taxicab?"  he  asked. 

"That  depends,"  I  answered,  "on  the  ventilation  of  the  vehicle." 

"De  what?"    Andy  shoved  his  hat  back. 

UHTHE  CURSE  of  the  modern  taxicab,"  I  explained,  "is  that 
1-  it  lacks  a  sufficient  cubical  content  of  wholesome  atmos- 
phere. It  is  a  germ  trap  contrived  to  contaminate  any  normal 
human  being  compelled  to  breathe  through  its  bacilli  in- 
fested interior.  I  have  heard  on  the  Radio  of  two  bright  young 
colored  taxicabbers  who  specialize  in  Fresh  Air  Taxicabs— " 

"You  means  de  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  Company  of  America, 
I  ncorpolated ;  of 
which,  I,  Andrew 
Brown,  is  de  presi- 
dent and  Amos  Jones 
de  chief  chauffeur?" 
asked  Andy. 

"Let  me  see,  where 
have  I  heard  those 
names  before?"  I 
asked  with  a  finger 
to  my  brow. 

"Brown  and 
Jones?"  asked  Amos. 

"Both  names  sound 
'  familiar,  but  I  was 
wondering  p  a  r  t  i  c  - 
ularly  about  Amos 
and  Andy." 

"Das  what  we  is 
on  de  Radio,"  Andy 
explained. 

"On  the  Radio,  ex- 
actly," I  was  jubilant. 
"The  Radio  must 
have  been  a  great 
thing  for  your  busi- 
ness. Why  millions 
of  people  are  listen- 
ing to  you  every 
night.  I  suppose  you 
will  soon  be  estab- 
lishing branches  in 
the    other    cities?" 

"Mistah,  heah  is  de 
branch,  de  trunk,  de 
root  an'  de  bark  of 
our  business,"  said 
Amos  pointing  to  the 
relic  I  well  knew  was 
their  main  stock  in 
trade — and  the  dog. 

"Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  all  this 
broadcasting  has  not 
helped  to  build  up 
your  business?"  I 
asked. 

"It  maybe!  help 
like  de  Kingfish  say," 
said  Amos,  "but  we 

ain't  nevah  got  nuthin'  to  show  how  much — jes'  a  lot  of 
letters  but  nobody  evah  say  they  is  comin'  to  ride  in  de  Fresh 
Air  Taxicab  because  of  de  Radio,  less  'an  it  be  you." 

"That  seems  incredible!"  I  expostulated. 

UTT'S   JES'  like   I   say   to   Amos,"   observed   Andy,    slowly 


white  haired  darky  and   several  urchins  had  begun  to  gather 
around.     Andy  was  annoyed. 

"Uncle  Jimmy,"  he  turned  to  the  white  haired  old  man  who 
leaned  on  a  cane,  "is  all  dese  kids  youahs?" 

"No,  no,  Andy,  all  my  chilluns  has  growed  up  and  got  dey 
own  chilluns  now." 

"Den  I  want's  all  you  kids  not  kin  to  Uncle  Jimmy  to  beat 
it,"  said  Andy,  scowling  and  bugging  out  his  eyes  toward 
one  little  tot  in  kinky  braids.  "Dis  ain't  no  free  show.  Go 
on  befoah  I  calls  de  cop.     You  is  blockin'  de  sidewalk." 

"Why  must  you  worry  de  pore  little  kids,"  Amos  sym- 
pathized. "What's  dey  goin'  to  do?  Don't  you  reckon  dey 
has  to  play  some  place?" 

"Woof!  Woof!"  Even  the  dog  turned  on  Andy,  who 
grunted  and  sauntered  back  to  the  doorway  of  the  little  office, 
where  he  resumed  his  rest  against  the  door  jamb. 

"One  of  these  days  you  may  find  a  little  gal  climbin'  up  on 
yo'  knee,  Andy,  an'  callin'  you  pappy,  den  you'll  feel  differ- 
ent," hinted  Uncle  Jimmy. 

But  Andy  didn't  hear  that.  His  eye  had  wandered  to  a 
small  group  of  women  talking  in  front  of  the  shop  next  door. 

Amos  gave  me  a  re- 
spectful wink. 

"Das  right,"  he 
said.  "Look  at  'im! 
He  gone  clean  up  to 
hebben  cause  he  see 
Madame  Queen  gab- 
bin'  wid  de  preacher's 
wife.  Tha's  she,  de 
plump  one  wid  de 
green  hat  and  de  red 
shawl,  turnin'  dis 
way.  She  lookin'  faw 
Andy  cause  she  go 
by  heah  ever'  day  dis 
time  and  Andy  stan' 
dere  in  de  door  or  by 
de  pole  waitin'  faw 
to  see  her.  You  mus' 
see.  He  salutes  her 
like  a  sojer  'stead  a 
liftin'  his  hat  clean 
off  his   haid." 
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"Reckon   we   bettah    ask   de 
new     brudder     to     join     de 
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Bank,"       said 
Kingfish. 
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ambling  himself  out  to  the  curb  and  bracing  himself 
against  a  pole.  "De  main  trouble  is  dat  we  ain't  never  tol' 
folks  where  we  is.  I  spects  if  they  knowed  where  wc  is  dey 
would  run  us  to  death." 

"It  must  cost  you  a  lot  of  money  putting  on  two  programs 
every    day." 

"Well,  it  don't  zactly  cost  us  no  money,"  said  Amos. 

"Oh,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  advertise  your  taxicab 
business  all  over  the  country  for  nothing?" 

"De  Pepsodent  people  pays  de  bills,"  said  Amos. 

You  don't  have  to  pay  anything — the  Pepsodent  people  pay 
everything?" 

"Yeah,  das  it,"  Andy  agreed.  "Why  dey  even  pays  us  mo' 
dan  we  makes  outta  de  taxicab  business." 

r"Then  your  broadcasting  isn't  a  total  loss?" 
"No,    sah,   we   ain't   losin'   nothin'   by   it,"    Amos   admitted 
He  was   now  busy   stretching  the  tire  over  the   rim.     An   old 


T  WAS  a  sight. 
Andy  seemed 
completely  hypno- 
tized as  the  lady 
called  Ma  dame 
Queen  swished  to- 
ward us.  She  beamed 
at  him.  Andy  smiled. 
Two  great  fingers 
touched  the  rim  of 
his  rusty  old  derby 
and  shoved  it  back 
on  his  head  about  a 
quarter  of  an  i  nch. 
The  lady  dropped  a 
momentary  glance 
on  Amos  and  the 
briefest  possible  nod. 
then  floated  on 
Amos  put  his  foot  in- 
side the  rim  and  gave 
the  tire  a  tutr  with 
a  flat  piece  of  steel. 
"A  n  d  y  sho'  am 
crazy  'bout  dat 
w  o  m  a  n."  He  was 
chuckling.     "He  talk  about  her  in  his  sleep." 

"Amos,  will  you  quit  messin'  in  my  private  affairs?  Dis 
ain't  none  o'  yo'  business,  an'  1  ask  you  now  to  keep  yo' 
mouf  shut."  Andy  shoved  his  hat  down  to  where  it  had  been 
before  Madame  Queen  had  passed,  bit  off  the  end  of  bis 
Clear  stub  and  blew  it  from  his  lips  vehemently. 

'We  bear  so  much  about  Madame  Queen  on  the  Radio." 
I  ventured,  "may  I  presume  to  ask  if  she  has  said  the  little 
word    yet?" 

"Well,  I  reckon  dat  is  about  as  pussonel  a  question  as  you 
could  ask,  Mistah,  but  l's  heah  to  say  1  ain't  zactly  asked  her 
\  it."  Andy  was  still  glowering  at  Amos  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject up.  Bui  Amos  gave  the  tire  a  final  heave  into  the  rim 
and  grinned  toward  me. 

"Don't  you  gil  mad  with  me.  Andy,  cause  T  ain't  told  how 
you  all  is  waitin'  faw  de  Kingfish  to  declare  divildends  on  yo' 
delayed  payments  to  de  bank.  An'  maybe  Madame  Queen 
mighl  be  tbinkin'  de  same  thing  'bout  her  money  you  got  her 
to  invest  wid  de  Kingfish." 

This  was  powder  to  the  flame.  Although  he  remained  glued 
to  the  doorjamb.  Andy  pulled  his  hat  still  lower  on  his  brow 
and  bit  more  off  the  end  of  the  unlighted  cigar  butt  to  be 
shot  from  his  teeth.     Words  almost  failed  him.  hut  he  said: 
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"Amos,  I  has  asked  you  like  a  gen'leman  to  min'  yo'  own 
business.  Has  I  got  to  come  ovah  thah  an'  bust  yo'  in  de 
nose  to  splain  what  I  means?" 

"Reckon  yo'  ain't  goin'  to  bust  me  in  de  nose,  Andy.  Ef 
yo'  busted  me  in  de  nose  ever'  time  you  say  yo'  was  goin'  to 
I  wouldn't  have  no  nose  left — an' — an' — yo'  wouldn't  have 
nothin'  left  but  you  mouf.  I  reckon  dat  would  keep  right  on 
goin'  aftah  all  de  rest  of  yo'  is  gone." 

"Woof!"  The  little  dog  bristled  at  Amos'  side.  Andy 
grunted  and  walked  into  the  office,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him. 

"I  likes  to  tease  Andy  'bout  de  Madame  Queen  cause  he  got 
so  much  to  say  'bout  gettin'  mixed  up  wid  women  and  lettin' 
'em  mess  up  yo'  life  faw  yo'.    He's  goin'  to  fall  sumpin  awful. 


an'  I  reckon  Madame  Queen  goin'  make  a  little  lamb  outta 
him."  Amos  was  now  sweating  over  a  bicycle  pump.  I  would 
soon  discover  whether  this  outlaw  from  the  junk  yard  would 
really  go. 

"How  is  the  Kingfish  making  out  with  his  bank?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  hear  much  about  it  any  mo'  since  I  done  tell  'em 
to  leave  me  alone." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  Kingfish — and  talk  to  him,"  I 
remarked. 

"Better  not  let  him  see  yo'  first  and  begin  de  talkin'  hisself 
less  yo'  got  yo'  watch  an'  chain  padlocked  an'  all  yo'  spare 
change  sewed  up  in  yo'  pocket.  Cause  when  he  gets  through 
talkin'  he'll  have  all  yo'  has  in  his  own  pockets." 

"Oh,  really,  I  don't  believe  the  Kingfish  can  be  as  bad  or  as 
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When 
Madame 
Queen 
greeted 
Andy  she 
gave  Amos 
a  passing 
glance.  But 
Amos  was 
sadly 
dreaming 
of  Ruby  far 
away  in 
Chicago. 


GOOD  as  all  that,  Amos." 

By  this  time  the  young  man  was  putting  the  rim  on  the 
wheel.  He  paused  from  a  final  kick  to  straighten  it  into  place. 
His  eyes  opened  wide,  then  he  bent  to  the  business  of  screwing 
on  the  nuts  with  redoubled  energy.  Under  his  breath  I  could 
hear  him  muttering,  "Awa — awa!"  He  refrained  from  further 
speech  until  I  asked  him  if  he  still  had  his  money  in  the  big 
bank. 

"Mistah,"  he  asked,  all  his  gathering  suspicions  culminating 
into  this  one  thought,  "did  de  King-fish  send  yo'  to  talk  to  me 
'bout  gettin'  my  money  into  any  new  mess  he  thinks  up?" 

"Certainly  not,  Amos,  I  have  never  seen  the  Kingfish,  but 
I  should  like  to.  And  I'll  take  my  chance  on  what  he  can 
talk  me  out  of." 


"What  is  it  yo'  want  with  us:" 

"Oh,  I  simply  go  around  talking  to  the  different  people  we 
hear  on  the  Radio.  Then  1  write  up  what  they  say.  and  how 
they  look,  for  the  listeners  to  read  in  my  magazine.  A  lot 
of  people  want  to  know  about  you  boys,  so  I  came  here  to 
find  out — to  get  the  general  background,  you  know." 

"De  background?  We  ain't  .^ot  no  backyard.  It's  all  built 
up  clean  to  de  alley.  Das  why  1  must  fix  de  car  heah.  less 
we  take  it  to  de  Millers  garage." 

"Oh,  that's  alright.  Amos.      I   don't  mean  your  backyard.      I 
simply  mean   your   surroundings — the  circumstances  to  till   in 
the   picture  you  create  by   what  you   say   on   the   air.      It   must 
!  e  an  awful  nuisance  to  get  ready  and  uo  down  to  the  Nati 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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LILLIAN,  Mrs.  Freeman  F.  Gosden's  housemaid,  is  the 
queen  bee  among  the  colored  citizenry  of  the  near 
South  Side  in  Chicago.  She  is  typical  of  all  southern 
domestics.  Doubtless,  the  famous  head  of  the  house 
finds  new  words  and  inspiration  for  his  darky  dialect  from 
hearing  her  talk.  Ruby  Taylor's  Aunt  Lillian  in  New  York 
is  named  for  the  Lillian  in  the  Gosden  household. 

"She  likes  to  listen  to  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  broadcasts,"  said 
Mrs.  Gosden,  "and  when  Amos  feels  bad  about  having  to  part 
with  Ruby,  it  all 
affects  Lillian  true  to 
life." 

Although  Mrs.  Gos- 
den did  not  say  so,  it 
probably  gives  Amos 
a  vivid  picture  of  the 
situation  to  imagine 
Lillian  listening  and 
sympathizing  in  real- 
ity. It  helps  make  the 
situation  ideal  for  him 
to  imagine  her  before 
the  microphone  or  sit- 
ting back  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  Gosden  liv- 
ing room  with  tears 
rolling  down  her 
cheeks  at  the  thought 
of  the  thwarted  ambi- 
tions of  the  two  young 
colored  folks  so  anxi- 
ous to  marry. 

When  Lillian  goes 
to  visit  her  friends  on 
the  South  Side  it 
means  a  party  for  all 
the  neighbors  to 
gather  'round  and  hear 
just  what  Amos  is  like 
when  he  is  somebody 
else  than  the  Amos 
they  hear  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Gosden  enjoys  a 
good  m  e  a  1 — and  he 
likes  nothing  better 
than  chicken  when  it 
is  prepared  Southern 
style.  Lillian  knows 
how  to  prepare  a 
chicken  to  perfection, 
according  to  Mrs. 
Gosden,  "but  there  was 
a  time  or  two  when 
the  Amos  'n' Andy 
program  came  into  the 
house  just  at  dinner 
time,  and  Lillian  for- 
got about  her  chicken  until  a  scorching  smoke  wafted  in. 
from  the  kitchen  and  we  discovered  that  the  chicken  had 
come  to  a  crisp  brown  that  was  just  a  little  too  brown  to 
be  palatable." 

MRS.  GOSDEN  is  very  practical  and  little  Freeman,  Jr., 
who  is  just  about  two  years  old,  as  you  read  these  lines, 
absorbs  her  most  devoted  motherly  attention.  Lillian  is 
not  asked  to  give  much  of  her  time  to  this  curly  headed  mite. 
She  prepares  the  food — and  it  must  be  just  so — then  Mrs. 
Gosden  feeds  it  to  the  little  fellow  herself.  She  puts  a  row 
of  dishes  in  front  of  him  on  his  high  chair. 

"This?"     He  shakes  his  head. 

"Try  some  of  this,"  a  little  more  firmly. 

"Ahh — "  he  points  a  chubby  little  finger  at  a  dish  which 
heretofore  has  been  despised.  It's  spinach.  He  gets  a 
mouthful  and   surprise   of  surprises — he  likes  it! 

He  is  just  beginning  to  talk.  A  great  many  people  have 
asked  whether  he  starts  talking  the  famous  Amos  dialect. 
Not  yet — he  doesn't.    But  give  him  time. 

There  are  so  many  listeners  who  accept  Amos  and  Andy 
as  living  personalities  that  even  the  slightest  appeal  for  any 
little  human  necessity  brings  the  most  astonishing  mail. 
Once  when  Amos  regretted  the  loss  of  some  buttons  from 
his  shirt  he  received  thousands  of  buttons  from  the  fans — 
enough  to  start  a  small  button  store.  And  when  it  was 
announced  he  was  engaged  to  Ruby  Taylor  and  he  figure  I 
on  getting  an  engagement  ring,  there  were  approximately  300 
rings  sent  to  him — mostly  of  the  ten  cent  store  variety. 


When  Amos   'n'   Andy   take   off   their  black   masks   and   become    Free- 
man F.  Gosden  (left)  and  Charles  J.  Correll,  then  you  see  two  smiling 
young  gentlemen  without  care  or  worry. 


Every  mail  brings  offers  of  assistance  to  help  Andy  figure 
out  his  income  tax.  (To  figure  out  the  actual  income  tax  of 
Correll  and  Gosden  probably  is  no  small  task  for  anybody, 
considering  the  money  from  their  various  enterprises.)  They 
have  been  provided  with  everything  from  buttons,  typewriters, 
cakes,  rubber  shoe  laces,  up  to  genuine  "Fresh  Air"  taxicabs. 
"Don't  the  boys  get  bored  with  the  idea  of  having  to  pre- 
pare a  new  skit  every  day?"  Mrs.  Gosden  was  asked. 
"I   don't  think   so,"   she   answered.     "The   characters  have 

become  so  real  to 
them  they  go  on  with 
a  situation  just  about 
as  you  can  imagine 
two  such  characters 
would  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.  They 
never  depend  on  any- 
one else  writing  their 
dialog.  They  couldn't. 
It  wouldn't  be  the  real 
Amos  V  Andy  —  and 
they  probably  would 
find  themselves  just 
reading  the  lines  in- 
stead of  living  them  as 
they  do  now." 

"It  must  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to 
prepare  suitable  manu- 
script for  a  daily 
broadcast  of  from 
1,500  to  1,800  words?" 
"Sometimes  it  does 
— but  not  usually. 
They  keep  in  close 
touch  with  people. 
They  go  into  the  pic- 
ture shows  a  great 
deal,  they  have  gone 
to  as  many  as  four  or 
five  shows  a  day.  And 
again  you  are  just  as 
apt  to  find  them  over 
in  some  dental  em- 
porium on  Madison 
street  watching  a  free 
extraction  for  a  curi- 
ous crowd.  They  don't 
go  and  merely  watch 
reactions  of  the  people 
but  try  to  feel  the  re- 
actions themselves,  en- 
joying the  shocks  and 
thrills  and  humor  the 
same  as  the  people 
who  may  be  standing 
or  sitting  all  around 
them.  They  study  life  from  life  itself  wherever  it  may  be." 

PRACTICALLY  every  broadcast  you  ever  heard  has  been 
carefully  read  and  rehearsed  no  matter  how  extemporaneous 
it  may  sound.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Amos  'n'  Andy 
episodes.  They  are  written  in  advance,  but  never  rehearsed. 
Once  the  conversation  begins  it  goes  through  with  the 
spontaneity  of  natural  sequence. 

The  theme  song  for  the  nightly  episodes  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  creating  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  pair. 
Ordinarily  a  blackface  character  is  introduced  with  jazz, 
blue  tones  or  negro  spirituals.  Amos  'n'  Andy  are  intro- 
duced by  that  plaintive  refrain  from  the  Birth  of  the  Nation 
called  "The  Perfect  Song."  What  a  climax  for  this  bit  of 
old  lace  from  that  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  genius  in  the 
history  of  motion  pictures,  David  Wark  Griffith!  Joseph 
Gallicchio,  director  of  the  WMAQ  orchestra,  leads  the  trio 
in  this  beautiful  presentation.  His  exquisitely  toned  violin 
was  made  by  Joseph  Gagliano  over  200  years  ago. 

Sometimes  the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  what  would 
happen  should  either  one  of  the  boys  be  taken  ill  or  suffer 
from  an  accident  that  would  prevent  them  from  taking  part 
in  one  of  their  scheduled  programs. 

There  is  no  official  answer  to  this  question,  although  it  has 
been  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  two  characters  have  in 
the  past  made  records  of  their  skits  which  were  put  on  the 
air  from  thirty  or  forty  stations  they  might  have  a  few  un- 
used emergency  records  available  for  that  purpose.  With 
modern   recording  facilities  brought  to  the  high  degree  of  a  I 
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fifteen-minute  program  on  one  disc,  as  developed  by  the 
talking  pictures,  these  facilities  could  very  readily  be  sub- 
mitted in  an  emergency. 

LAST  summer  Amos  'n'  Andy  withdrew  all  the  cash 
reserve  of  the  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  Co.,  Incorpolated, 
and  bought  themselves  some  new  clothes  and  tickets  for 
points  West.  They  visited  the  towns  where  the  broadcast 
programs  had  been  put  on  from  the  record  syndicate  sent 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In  every  city  they  were  met 
by  the  police  and  others.  Yes,  even  the  mayors  came  down 
to  see  them  and  make  them  feel  at  home  with  specially  let- 
tered and  decorated  fresh  air  cabs  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
above  pictures. 

In  Kansas  City  the  streets  were  roped  off  and  they  were 
escorted  through  the  city  like  a  couple  of  trans-Atlantic 
fliers.  They  were  voted  the  most  popular  entertainers  on 
the  air  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  WDAF.    ' 

The  two  upper  pictures  were  taken  in  San  Francisco,  the 
one  to  the  right  shows  Mayor  Rolfe  presenting  Andy  with 
a  "bouquet." 

Correll  could  earn  a  good  living  as  a  hoofer  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  if  he  had  to.  He  plays  the  piano  when  they  are 
on  the  air  as  Correll  and  Gosden.  M.  Q. 


r- 


Some    day    the    worm    will    turn Amos    will    take    that    broom 

away  from  Andy  and  give  him  a  good  dusting  with  it. 
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MUCKER'S  REVENGE 

Old  Jap  Gideon  Pops  Out  of  His  Bedraggled 

Cocoon  and  Flutters  Forth  JVith  a  Fat  Roll  to 
Tempt  Two  Misguided  Confidence  Men 


EVER  since  he  took   fifteen   thousand   dollars   out  of   a 
slate  pocket  up  on  Grasshopper  creek,  everybody  on 
Humpback    Mountain   had   been   wondering   what   old 
Jap    Gideon    would    do    with    it.     Nor   had    this    lively 
curiosity   stopped   on    Humpback;   it   had   traveled   across   the 
canyon  of  the  Trinity  and  stirred  up  Peppertree. 


Morris,  the  storekeeper.  He  was  a  wizened  little  old  man, 
his  face  a  forest  of  short  whiskers,  grayish,  but  tobacco- 
yellowed  where  they  retreated  into  the  sunken  cavity  where 
but  two  teeth  remained. 

"Ain't  no  use  tryin'  to  influence  me,  judge  1"  said  old  Jap 
stubbornly.    "All  my  life  I  been  wantin'  to  travel— and  now 


"Goodby,     boys,"     he    called 

back.     "I'll  prob'ly  write  you 

a  letter  from  Honolulu." 


In  the  summertime  Peppertree  was  a  village  of  three  or  four 
dozen  old-fashioned  houses  that  sprawled  lazily  across  yellow 
ridges  and  torn  gulches,  for  once  the  place  had  been  a  famous 
mining  camp.  It  was  the  middle  of  January  now  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered  by  a  deep  blanket  of  snow.  The  air  was  filled 
with  heavy  flakes  that  came  down  through  a  mysterious  hush 
that  was  more  striking  than  noise.  Inside  the  store  a  dozen  whis- 
kered mountain  men  sat  about  the  stove  listening  appreciatively, 
for  old  Jap  Gideon  was  swinging  on  his  ancient  packbag, 
meanwhile  arguing  vehemently  with  Judge  Hopper  and  Tom 


I'm  goin'  to  do  it!    Yes  sir,  for  once  in  my  life  I'm  goin'  to 
wear  a  clean  collar  and  white  pants — " 

"White  pants!"  guffawed  Morris  the  storekeeper.   "Why  say, 
if  you  start  out  in  white  pants  you'll  freeze  your  tail  off—" 

<<T'M  GOIN'  where  it's  warm  enough  to  travel  round  in 
A  my  shirt-tail  if  I  want  to!"  retorted  old  Jap  with  asperity. 
He  took  the  short  stemmed  cob  pipe  from  his  pocket,  rammed 
it  full  of  tobacco  and  inserted  the  yellow  stem  in  the  sunken 
place  among  the  yellow  whiskers,  regarding  the  crowd  of  loafers 
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belligerently.  "Yes  sir!  A  feller  with  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
can  do  anything  he  likes!  You  fellers  like  to  know  where 
I'm  goin'?  I'm  goin'  round  the  world!  Clean  round  the  damn' 
thing  and  come  home  from  the  other  side  of  ole  Humpback! 
First  off,  I'll  stop  in  Honolulu — " 

The  storekeeper  interrupted  with  another  coarse  burst  of 
raucous  laughter.  "Fine  chance!"  he  said.  "You'll  never  be 
able  to  get  a  bookin'  on  no  Honolulu  steamer!  Why,  it  takes 
months — " 

"I  got  one  already!"  grinned  Uncle  Jap  triumphantly.  "I 
been  correspondin'  with  them  steamer  people  for  three  months 
and  they  got  me  all  fixed  up!  All  I  got  to  do  is  get  down  to 
San  Francisco.  Nothin'  much  to  carry  but  my  fifteen  thousand 
dollars — " 

"But  Uncle  Jap,"  broke  in  Judge  Hopper,  dismayed,  "you 
can't  possibly  mean  to  carry  all  that  money  on  you?" 

"Why  not?"  demanded  old  Jap  with  fresh  obstinacy.     "Any 


law  ag'in  it?  Didn't  I  get  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  legal? 
You  bet!  Dug  her  out  of  the  slate  after  lookin'  for  her  fort;.  - 
fifty  years — You  bet  I'm  takin'  her  along.  All  in  thousand 
dollar  bills!  Them  bills  will  keep  me  feelin'  rich  and  noble, 
knowin'  they're  there.  And  when  I  slap  down  a  thousand  dollar 
bill  under  some  hotel-keeper's  nose — " 

"  1\T  ^^  listen,  Jap!"  Judge  Hopper  was  so  much  in  earnest 
1  1  that   his   fat   face   began    to   sweat.     "You    listen   to   niy 
advice,  Jap.    Nobody  ever  carries  that  much  money  on  his  per- 
son!  Why,  say — somebody  is  sure  to  take  it  away  from  you- — " 
"Hey?"  said  old  Jap  Gideon  with  dangerous  truculence.    He 
was  noted  for  his  short  temper  and  his  tobacco-stained  whis- 
kers began  to   quiver  with   rage.    "Who'll  do  it,   you  reckon? 
Hey?  And  what'll  I  be  doin'  while  he's  ransackin'  me  for  that 
fifteen    thousand    dollars?     Say,   judge,    I    been    takin'   care   of 
myself  for  a  good  many  years  and  nobody  ever  saw  me  layin' 
down  meek  and  submissive  while  some 
feller  prowled  round  through  my  pants! 
Besides,    I  got   ole   Bloody   Mary  alon^ 
with  me — "    He  opened  his  vest  and  dis- 
closed a  huge  revolver  nestling  beneath 
his  skinny  arm.    The  weapon  advertised 
itself  as  the  identical  one  that  Noah  car- 
ried off  the  Ark. 

"She  ain't  a  late  model,"  he  confessed. 
"But  she  makes  more  noise  than  a  crack 
of  thunder  and  she  throws  a  chunk  of 
lead  bigger'n  a  squash!"  He  went  out- 
side, stepped  into  his  ski  leathers  and 
started  away  in  the  falling  snow.  "Good- 
by,  boys,"  he  called  back.  "I'll  prob'ly 
write  you  a  letter  from  Honolulu." 

The  crowd  of  men  had  poured  out  of 
the  store  and  stood  watching  old  Jap 
Gideon  starting  round  the  world  with 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  currency  hid- 
den somewhere  upon  his  bony  old  body. 
Judge  Hopper  sighed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  poor  old  chap 
will  lose  that  fifteen  thousand,  sure!" 

"Ain't  a  doubt  about  that."  agreed 
Tom  Morris.  "He's  so  simple-minded. 
He'll  tell  everybody  he's  got  it,  of 
course." 

"Of  course."  The  fat  judge  sighed 
again.  "But  maybe  he'll  have  fifteen 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fun,  at  that," 
he  said.  "I  wish  I  could  go  round  the 
world  too!" 

"Listen!"  said  the  storekeeper. 
Old  Jap  had  disappeared  in  the 
smother  of  falling  snow,  but  they  could 
hear  him  singing  as  he  went.  Back 
through  the  veil  of  whiteness  came  his 
reedy  voice,  cracked  but  exultant — 

"I  had  a  gal  in  old  Shy-anne, 
But  she  ran  away  with  a  travelin'  man. 
I'll  roam  this  world  till  I  meet  with  him. 
And  I'll  hang  his  hide  on  a  juniper  limb — " 


M 
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R.    JAMES    GOSSOP    was    agi- 
tated.     It   was   apparent   by    the 
anxious   look   in   his    hard,    black 
eyes  and  the  perspiration  that  rolled  over 
his  blue-black  jowls  as  he  hurried  along 
Market    street,   in   San    Francisco.      Nor 
did     his    agitation     decrease     when     he 
turned  down  Third  street  toward  How- 
ard.    He  was  a  short,  stocky  man  with 
a  close-cropped  bullet  head,  short,  bris- 
tling black  moustache  and  thick  fingers, 
spatulate  and  hard.    He  gnawed  savage- 
ly upon  a  black  cigar  and  at  the  corner 
of     Third     and     Howard     he     bumped 
squarely  into   Mr.  Fletcher   Bryson. 
"Hello,    Jim!"    greeted     Brvson.     and 
grinned,  the  grin  of  a  pleased  wolf.     He  was  a   thin,  anemic 
young   man   with   pale   eyes,   pale    skin   and    pale   hair   that   fell 
forward  from  beneath  a  cap  and  lay  listlesslv  upon  his  inade- 
quate   forehead.      He    had    long,    white    fingers    that    twitched 
nervously  and  a  cigarette  clung  to  his  thin  lower   lip.     "lust 
get  down  from  Portland?" 

Gossop  nodded,  gasping  for  breath.    He  took  the  hard  derby 
from  his  bullet  head  and  mopped  his  brow.    "Say,  listen,  goy!" 
he  panted,  "I   been  all  oxer  town  lookin'  for  you.    Say,   I   got 
(Continued  on  page  90") 
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QO   gAST   zvith   Your  WICE 

Wilfred  Glenn  Reverses  Horace  Greeley  9s  Famous 
Advice  to  Ambitious  Young  Men 


By  JEAN  CAMPBELL 


WILFRED  GLENN,  "The  old  sea  dog"  .  .  .  who 
has  deserted  the  fog  horn  for  the  Radio  microphone, 
sat  squat-fashion  upon  a  great  bear  rug  in  the  midst 
of  his  studio-ala-ship-salon.  Surrounded  by  sea- 
faring treasures  is  he,  binoculars,  miniature  models  of  all  of  the 
ships  that  he,  himself,  has  sailed  o'er  the  seven  seas  (as  the 
guest  of  a  treasure  hunting  captain).  All  made  by  his  own 
hand,  and  only  with  the  aid  of  a  whittle  knife,  a  bit  of  cedar 
wood,  a  few  strips  of  ship-canvas  and  some  waxed  string  of 
lasting  strength. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  New  York  City,  and  not  even  a-sail 
on  the  Hudson,  but  no  one  would  have  guessed  that  from  the 
atmosphere,  once  the  sea-dog's  studio  door  was  closed  upon  us. 

"And  so  you  want  my  advice  to  young  men,  since  mine  has 
been,  you  flatter  me  a  meritorious,  and  yet,  a  quite  venture- 
some career?  Very  well,  madam!  (in  grave  basso). 

"Horace  Greeley,  you  know  him?  Well,  he  advised  all  young 
men,  blonds,  brunettes,  tall,  short,  pale,  ruddy  complexioned, 
strong  muscled  or  weak  of  spine  ...  all  and  sundry 
.  .  .  provided  only  that  they  were  seeking  at  his  hands  the 
way  toward  fame  and  fortune.     .     .     . 

"Go  West  Young  Man,  Go  West!" 

"And  the  sad  part  about  it  all  is  that  most  of  them  went. 
I  should  know?  Hundreds  of  tenderfeet  showed  up  at  my 
lather's  ranch  in  California  during  my  eighteen  years  there 
.  .  .  only  to  break  down  under  the  strenuous  life  and  be- 
come neither  broncho  busters,  cattle-herders,  fence-riders,  fruit- 
growers or  anything  else  but,  upon  occasion,  nice  little  chore 
boys  about  the  house,  whom  father  half-adopted,  if  I  happened 
to  like  them,  so  that  I  should  have  company  on  the  ranch  and 
stop  talking  about  running  away  to  sea. 

"Just  to  admit  that  the  adopting  of  tendfoot  playmates  failed 
to  work,  after  a  time,  let  me  remind  you  that  shortly  after  my 
eighteenth  birthday  I  did  finally  run  away  from  the  ranch  and 
shipped  for  Alaska. 

"Another  confession,  that  ought  to  fit  right  in  here,  is  that 
I  really  was  right  in  running  away  from  the  ranch,  as  even 
father  afterward  conceded,  because,  in  a  measure,  so  far  as 
ranch  work  was  concerned,  I  was  something  of  a  tenderfoot 
myself.  My  sole  contribution  to  the  herding  of  the  cattle 
being  a  yodel  song  that  I  used  to  sing  to  Bessie,  the  bell-cow, 
when  nothing  else  in  the  world  would  enrapture  her  into  the 
corral  to  stand  pat  for  the  evening  milking. 

THE  ONLY  harm  that  was  done  by  my  running  away,  at 
just  that  time,  was  the  great  disappointment  that  came  to 
me  after  I  had  set  sail  and  found  that  the  life  of  a  sea-faring 
fisherman  is  not  one  for  fancy  fingernails.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  really  been  undecided  as  to  whether  I  wanted  to  be  a 
Columbus  or  a  Caruso.  I  decided  after  a  hectic  voyage  and 
many  months  of  hand-corning  work,  in  favor  of  a  sea-captain's 
role  in  grand  opera,  instead  of  its  prototype  on  the  wide  open 
and  wind  blown  sea. 

"There  and  then,  or  that  is  after  I  had  induced  the  encour- 
agement of  my  ship-mates  by  singing  them  to  sleep  every  night 
and  drowning  out,  quite  easily,  Father  Neptunes  worst  roars, 
I  struck  shore  and  took  up  the  problem  of  just  where  to  begin 
my  career  with  the  idea  that  I  had  found  my  forte  at  last 
and  that  what  I  wanted  was  fame  and  fortune. 

"Here,  we  come  to  the  time  when  I  first  heard  of  our  old 
friend  Horace  Greeley.  Having  been  born  in  the  West  and 
experienced,  in  sympathy,  something  of  the  hardships  of  young 
men  who  had  earnestly  heeded  his  advice  ...  I  set  out  to 
disparage  him  by  taking  a  train  East  as  soon  as  father  would 
loosen  up  with  the  fare. 

"And  now,  like  unto  Horace,  I  am  wont  at  times  to  forget 
that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  But, 
if  you  seriously  must  ask  me  for  advice  to  young  men  seeking 
fame  and  forture  .  .  .  mine  is,  provided  they  are  singers 
or  otherwise  theatrically  inclined: 

"COME  EAST,  YOUNG  MAN,  COME  EAST." 

"After  my  ambition  to  become  a  sea  captain  had  lagged  I 
set  out  for  New  York,  dreaming  of  the  great  day  when  I  should 
sing  at  the  Metropolitan  opera  house.  Many  long  months  of 
study  antedated  my  first  trip  East.  Dad  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  I  was  in  earnest  this  time,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  my  vocal  ability.  Of  course,  I  set  out  finally  with  the  idea 
that  I  should  'take  New  York  by  storm,'  almost  overnight.   Ail 


Many   months   of  hard,   grinding  work  before   the  mast 
decided   the   question   of   a   career    for   Wilfred    Glenn. 
A  sea  captain's  role  in  opera  appeared  far  more  desira- 
ble  than  its   prototype   on   the   briny   deep. 

youngsters  starting  out  have  that  notion,  no  matter  what  sort 
of  a  career  they  are  sailing  toward;  they  always  think  it  easy 
at  the  start. 

"Well,  my  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  was,  perhaps,  a  bit  ill- 
timed  and  too  hurried,  just  because  of  this  youthful  self-assur- 
ance. At  any  event,  as  has  'oft  been  told  against  me,  nothing 
came  of  it  except  that  it  taught  me  a  great  lesson,  Metropolitan 
opera  stars  are  just  not  made  overnight,  no  matter  what  the, 
press  agents  may  have  to  say  to  the  contrary. 

"It  has  been  well  remembered,  that  debut.  I  appeared,  cock- 
sure, upon  the  vast  stage,  scarcely  seeing,  in  the  dimmed  audi- 
torium, the  director  and  others  who  were  there  to  hear  me. 
How  many  were  there?  Who  were  they?  I  did  not  know  and 
did  not  care!  Not  until,  in  the  midst  of  my  song,  I  caught  the' 
eye  of  one  gentleman,  and  recognized  him  as  the  singer  who 
had  made  famous  that  particular  song  which  I  had  had  the 
nerve  to  select  for  my  audition.  It  was  a  hard  song  to  sing 
.  .  .  and  there  sat  he  who  sang  it  as  no  one  else  could  or  j 
ever  did.  That,  my  dear  young  lady,  was  too  much  even  for 
such  a  courageous  youth  as  myself.  I  just  wilted  almost  before 
I  had. begun  to  sing,  yet  I  screwed  up  my  courage  in  a  devil- 
may-care  fashion  near  the  last  stanza  and  roared  it  into  the 
very  rafters. 

<<THHANK  you,  kindly,"  said  the  great  director.  "I  passed 
J-  out  onto  Broadway,  the  thoroughfare  of  bright  lights 
and  broken  hearts.  My  friend  who  had  come  to  be  my  unpaid 
'claque,'  or  'applauder'  at  all  of  my  renditions,  because  he 
truly  believed  in  me,  waxed  funny  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
when  he  saw  my  solemn  face  in  the  sunlight  and  offered  the 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Turbulent  Twenties"  Develop 


Radio   Rackets 

broadcasters  Meet  Many  Racketeers  from  Hard  Boiled 
"Business  Agents"  to  Crooked  Salesmen 


By  Harry  Mack 

Studio  Director,  WNJ,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Harry    Mack 


OUT  of  the  "Turbulent  Twenties"  has  come  a  whole  grist 
of  new  words  for  the  English  language,  and  an  even 
larger  grist  of  old  words  with  new  meanings.  The 
argot  of  the  underworld  has  seeped  into  the  language 
of  the  street,  the  home  and  even  regular  social  parlance.  Con- 
spicuous, above  the  babble,  do  we  hear  the  word  "racketeer." 
There  are  racketeers  in  every  line.  Radio  broadcasting  has 
met  its  racketeer  in  one  form  or  another,  from  the  hard  boiled 
self  -  styled  business 
agent  to  high  pres- 
sure salesmen  for 
worthless  invest- 
ments. 

Ultimately  John  J. 
Public  pays  the  bills 
although  incidental 
and  unwitting  agents 
of  the  racketeers 
must  suffer  heart- 
ache, humiliation  and 
loss  of  prestige.  It  is 
the  local  broadcasting 
station  that  faces  the 
most  determined  on- 
slaught of  the  Radio 
racketeer.  The  more 
powerful  and  better 
financially  entrenched 
organizations  are  by 
no  means  immune 
but  they  are  able  to 
pursue  their  way 
along  an  established 
line.  The  local  sta- 
tion, which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Radio  commission  as  highly  important 
in  the  national  Radio  scheme,  often  is  faced  by  the  most  diffi- 
cult financial  problems  in  order  to  survive.  It  is  tempted  to 
accept  almost  any  kind  of  a  proffered  hand  that  looks  like  help. 
A  racketeering  crew  moves  into  the  area  of  the  small  station 
and  opens  up  a  proposition  for  a  local  beauty  contest.  ■  Every- 
thing looks  open  and  above  board.  Their  method  is  quite 
simple,  a  studiously  spread  network  of  salesmen  over  the 
territory,  with  its  ballyhoo  of  streamers  announcing  the  con- 
test, its  tons  of  votes,  its  announced  prizes,  ranging  from  a 
very  grand  piano  to  a  Radio,  a  fur  coat  or  even  an  automobile. 

MERCHANTS  are  given  an  allowance  of  this  printed  litera- 
ture according  to  the  amount  invested,  and  no  sum  is  too 
small,  no  business  too  insignificant,  even  the  lowly  hot  dog 
road  stand  being  solicited.  For  which  outlay,  respective  wares, 
phone  numbers,  and  other  information  relevant  and  otherwise 
is  tossed  out  over  the  air.  Between  phonograph  records  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  commodity,  announcements  are  made 
in  a  language  which  emerges  from  the  studio  crucible.  Etched 
along  such  artistic  lines  "At  this  time  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  wish  to,  etc;"  "Don't  forget  the  name  and  address  which 
we  repeat  for  your  convenience;"  "And  may  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  A.  B.  C.  store,"  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
return  to  the  advertiser  is  practically  nil. 

Though  the  mill  grinds  slowly  and  few  repeaters  are  picked 
up,  still  the  mill  grinds  surely,  taking  in  by  sheer  force  of  its 
sales  dynamics  more  and  more  anxious  fodder.  A  productive 
percentage  of  "perfect  taps"  always  appears  amongst  the  haul — 
thanks  to  these  the  game  becomes  worth  while,  the  racketeers 
become  "dough  heavy,"  as  they  term  it,  and.  having  brought 
the  station  in  quite  a  budget  in  a  short  time,  are  able  to  cement 
their  hold  on  the  broadcaster.  They  have  been  able  to  "cover 
the  nut"  in  short  order.  A  "perfect  tap"  by  the  way  is  a  buyer 
who  has  been  taken  in  three  times  and  made  to  like  it  (after 
which  he  never  comes  back.)  A  station  thus  paying  expenses 
is  referred  to  as  "covering  the  nut." 

Such  contests  as   the  above  are  generally  conducted   by   a 


band  of  roving  arabs,  salesmen  who,  having  been  through  the 
game  and  found  it  an  interesting  and  a  fairly  remunerative  one. 
are  satisfied  with  the  return.  Hyenas,  turned  loose  in  a  verdant 
arcadia  where  the  pickings  are  always  good. 

However,  like  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  the  contest  closes 
in  a  shroud  of  mystery — the  piano,  the  fur  coat,  the  automobile 
become  as  mythical  as  a  morning  fog  before  the  sun  of  reality, 
and  the  beauty  or  the  popular  lady  who  has  worked  so  assidu- 
ously to  head  the  list  wonders  why  the  sudden  puncture  of  her 
little  vanity  balloon.  Hindmost,  come  the  devil  and  the  dealer. 
The  little  band  of  racketeers  has  gone  to  new  pastures. 

SOMETIMES  an  outsider  is  able  cleverly  to  put  it  over  on 
a  station.  He  approaches  the  powers  that  be,  and  says  that 
he  wants  to  put  on  a  foreign  hour,  a  Polish  or  Russian  pro- 
gram— he  has  lots  of  fine  talent  available,  knows  the  local 
foreign  colony  and  lacks  only  the  time  for  a  couple  of  test 
programs  to  fill  the  station's  coffers  with  the  much  sought 
mazuma. 

More  often  than  not  the  gent  succeeds,  and  after  listening  to 
a  program  of  a  none  too  exacting  nature,  it  is  learned  that  the 
foreign  language  carried  paid  propaganda  for  which  the  rack- 
eteering entrepreneur  did  actually  collect.  He  had  made  it  his 
party,  bowed  suavely  and  promised  something  better  next 
week.  Even  the  names  of  Bible  societies  have  been  exploited 
in  this  kind  of  a  racket,  peddling  their  wares  on  a  bead  of  pre- 
cious time  donated  for  reading  the  Word  in  tongues  under- 
standable to  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 

Another  of  the  rackets  favored,  one  which  has  as  many  Gold- 
berg variations  as  a  theme  of  Bach,  is  for  the  salesman  of  a 
broadcasting  unit  to  phone  a  number  of  prominent  firms  of 
Fifth  Avenue  calibre.  The  conversation  is  to  the  effect  that 
his  station  has  been  designated  by  an  "authorized  listening 
commission"  to  test  the  reception,  the  wants  and  the  reactions 
of  the  listening  public,  and  that  the  "commission"  has  men- 
tioned the  particular  firm  as  the  kind  which  it  is  thought  ought 
to  be  on  such  a  program.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  firm, 
susceptible  to  such  signal  attention,  is  interested,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  salesman  calling  on  it  is  one  of  sycophantic  servility 
if  it  readily  capitulates,  of  surly  overbearing  if  the  firm  seeks 
to  delve  for  details.  Programs  of  major  importance,  planned 
especially  for  the  occasion,  are  promised,  but  when  the  thing  is 
launched,  Mr.  Client  hears  only  an  announcement  sandwiched 
in  between  indifferent  shop  records  of  an  Eight  Avenue  quality 
lie  remonstrates,  telephones,  writes,  blusters  but  attrition  and 
passing  the  buck  wear  him  down  until  his  contract  has  expired. 
Out  goes  another  victim  to  the  racket. 

A  VARIATION  of  this  indoor  sport  is  to  invite  a  prominent 
man  to  speak  over  the  air  "at  no  cost  whatsoever  for  tin 
time."  He  is,  however,  presented  with  a  bill  to  cover  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  expenses,  such  as  license  fees,  incidentals  and 
whatever  comes  to  the  racketeer's  mind.  Rather  than  make  anj 
fuss,  the  gentleman  digs  to  the  tune  of  the  hold  up,  which  little 
theme  becomes  the  funeral  march  of  another  victim's  Radio 
experience. 

Sometimes  the  trick  takes  another  form.  A  racketeering  sta- 
tion with  a  subsidiary  will  deliberately  switch  transmitters — 
sending  out  over  the  smaller  unit  the  programs  paid  for  on  the 
larger  one — this  in  order  to  popularize  the  reception  of  the 
smaller  and  gain  for  it  advantages  of  federal  privileges  ami  the 
like.  Of  course  this  is  a  deliberate  steal,  bnt  clients  being  Done 
the  wiser,  pay  the  checks  and  wonder  why  John  Jacobv  and 
Mary  Morton  do  not  write  in  for  a  copy  or  a  sample. 

Every  known  manner  of  tieing  up  individuals,  tirms,  groups. 
etc.,  is  tried — the  Woman's  hour,  the  Dish  a  Hay  Period.  tin- 
Radio  Club,  membership  $1.00  a  year,  for  which  you  may  have 
samples  and  receipts  and  advice,  anything  from  Little  Livers  to 
Corn  Cutters.  Sometimes  the  dollars  that  come  in  fail  oi 
acknowledgment'  and  are  followed  up  by  belligerent  ladies. 
more  intent  on  cure  than  on  the  return  of  their  coin,  but  1 
have  never  known  a  case  where  one  of  the  girls  carried  th» 
(Continued  on  page   1101 
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Thirteen  ani  (9ne 

Into  the  House  That  Twice  Has  Seen  Double 

Murder  Under  the  Spell  of  the  Great  Opal,  There 
Evolves  a  Discovery  and  New  Dangers 


By  Jackson  Gregory 

Illustrations  by  Dudley  Gloyne  Summers 


MR.  PARKS  had  summoned  a  most  unusual  company  of 
guests  to  his  remote  and  somewhat  gloomy  retreat  at 
Lake  Tahoe.  Practically  all  of  them  were  especially 
interested  in  precious  stones.  Connoisseurs,  adventur- 
ers, mystics,  and  there  was  one  renowned  jeweler  by  the  name 
of  Amos  Laufer-Hirth,  of  San  Francisco.  Paul  Savoy,  traveler 
and  student  of  genus  homo,  had  been  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
great  lodge.  And  before  the  host  had  come  with  the  jeweler 
he  had  made  the  slight  and  somewhat  unpleasant  acquaintance 
of  Captain  Art  Temple,  world  traveler,  who  had  come  with 
his  military  orderly. 

Doctor  Andregg,  a  sallow  and  rather  saturnine  guest,  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  mistaken  for  the  butler.  He  was  a 
skilled  physician.  Then  there  was  Herman  A.  Dicks,  a  famous 
detective,  who  had  come  with  Mr.  Parks  and  his  jeweler  friend. 
Will  Little  had  come  to  look  after  the  luggage  of  Laufer- 
Hirth,  and  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  of  it.  An  East 
Indian,  known  as  Nemo,  entered  as  the  other  guests  were 
gathering  around  the  dining  table.  He  had  a  fellow  country- 
man for  an  assistant.  This  individual  seemed  as  mysterious 
as  his  master — a  condensed  giant. 

Savoy  counted  noses  and  by  including  the  two  Filipino  serv- 
ants there  was  a  total  of  thirteen  persons  in  the  house. 


Paul   Savoy  . 

had   gone   off   to   his 
room      trailing      the 
blue    curtains    after 
him. 


"But  what  of  that?"  demanded  Laufer-Hirth,  who  had  been 
accused  of  superstition. 

IT  WAS  known  this  huge  log  house  had  a  history.  The  great! 
opal  known  as  the  Nonius,  which  had  once  belonged  to' 
the  Roman  Senator  Nonius,  had  been  brought  here  long  ago 
by  a  thievish  merchant  for  the  consideration  of  the  builder  of 
the  house,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thraff  Willcyzinski.  The 
merchant  had  been  accompanied  by  an  unknown  foreigner. 

"That  night,"  said  Mr.  Parks  in  relating  the  tale  to  Kx&\ 
guests,  "double  murder  was  committed  right  here.  The  jewel 
merchant  and  the  foreigner  were  stabbed  to  death.  The  sup- 
posed Nonius  Opal  in  a  little  wine-red  silk-covered  case,  van- 
ished. And  our  friend  Willcyzinski  disappeared  immediately 
after,  a  raving  maniac." 

Dicks,  apparently,  considered  the  story  for  the  most  part  ai 
fairy  yarn. 

Savoy  again  referred  to  the  superstition  that  attaches  to 
the  opal.  But  presently  they  came  to  the  nub  of  the  matter 
as  to  why  they  had  been  assembled. 

"I  suggest  that  we  resume  this  matter  tomorrow,"  suggested 
Mr.  Nemo.  "It  grows  late;  some  of  us  have  traveled  far  in 
the  storm " 

"By  all  means,"  agreed  Mr.  Parks.  "But  I  have  a  certain 
confession  to  make.  We  are  to  discuss  important  business 
here  tomorrow.  I  cannot  remain  entirely  on  the  sidelines  when 
the  battle  begins.  There  are  in  this  room  certain  valuables 
which  we'll  not  specify  right  now.  For  my  part  there  is  this." 
He  flipped  open  a  packet  from  which  he  had  just  removed  a 
rubber  band,  and  disclosed  a  stack  of  yellow  bank  notes.  "A 
cool  million  dollars  there,  gentlemen." 

He  invited  others  who  had  treasure  to  put  it  with  his  in  the 
safe,  and  said  in  conclusion:  "I  am  afraid  that  there  is  in  the 
house  right  now  a  very  dangerous  man,  who  would  stop  at 
nothing — nothing — to  achieve  what  he  is  here  to  do."  The 
jeweler  accompanied  them  to  the  safe  in  the  living  room. 
From  there  Parks  and  the  detective  retired  to  their  private 
rooms,  which  adjoined. 

Thirty  minutes  later  there  was  a  high  strangling  cry,  out  of 
which  only  the  one  word,  "Murder,"  could  be  understood.  A 
rush  about  from  door  to  door  by  the  startled  guests  ended  in 
the  room  where  Parks  and  Dicks  had  retired.  They  found 
Parks  stretched  out  on  the  floor  half  way  between  the  bedroom 
and  the  bathroom,  dead,  a  knife  sticking  in  his  breast.  And 
a  moment  later  Dicks  was  found  also  stabbed  to  death  in  one 
of  the  great  chairs. 

Dr.  Andregg  started  to  leave  the  body  of  the  host  to  examine 
Dicks  when  he  spied  a  small  bright  object  on  the  floor  near 
the  outstretched  hands.  As  he  was  the  first  of  others  who 
also  saw  it,  he  was  the  first  to  snatch  it  up. 

Captain  Temple  stepped  into  the  room  and  insisted  that 
immediate  search  should  be  made  for  the  murderer.  But  even 
as  they  were  about  to  start,  there  echoed  through  the  house  a 
resounding  boom.  It  had  come  from  the  room  with  the  safe. 
The  explosion  had  blown  off  the  door  of  the  great  steel  box 
and  a  hole  through  the  wall. 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  the  damage  here  and  a  short  con- 
sultation as  to  what  should  be  done  the  guests  trailed  back  to 
the  room  of  death.  Arriving  there  they  were  again  shocked 
to  discover  that  both  bodies  had  disappeared.  This  startling 
fact  was  too  much  for  Will  Little.    He  screamed  and  fainted. 

As  the  searchers  broke  into  separate  groups,  Paul  Savoy 
found  himself  beside  Laufer-Hirth.  whom  he  had  known  for 
many  years. 

uFvO  YOU  know,"  said  Paul  Savoy  in  his  dreamy,  faraway 
\J  fashion,  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  mental  activity,  "I 
believe  that  I  find  myself  in  the  exact,  the  ideal  laboratory  for 
testing  a  theory,  which  though  widely  shared  in  a  superficial 
and  therefore  meaningless  sort  of  way,  is  entirely  my  own  in 
dead  earnest!" 

"Ah,"  said  Laufer-Hirth  with  small  interest. 

"Exactly,"   ran  on   Savoy  in    the   same   tone   which   was   at 
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With  lamp  and 
candle  Captain 
Temple,  Blount 
and  Nemo  .  .  . 
prowled  by  the 
hour  seeking 
some  little  neg- 
lected sign  which 
might  give  them  a 
hint. 


once  sleepy  and  ab- 
stracted. He  fell  to 
pulling  at  his  long, 
slender  fingers  and 
finally  wound  up 
gazing  moodily  at 
the  single  ring,  a 
glorious  star  sap- 
phire, which  he  al- 
ways wore.  "The 
mind  of  man,  you 
see,  is  potentially  a 
machine  of  unlim- 
ited power.  To  the 
mind  of  man,  prop- 
erly attuned,  wisely 
operated,  no  desid- 
eratum is  denied.  It 
is  the  lover — of  wis- 
dom —  who  laughs 
at  locksmiths.  It 
need  balk  at  noth- 
ing— nothing!" 

The  two  men 
were  alone  in  the 
living  room  before 
a  comfortable  fire. 
Hours  had  passed 
since  that  terrible 
moment  when  the 
cry  of  murder  burst 
upon  them.  The 
house  for  a  little 
while  had  been  like 
a  great  witch's 
cauldron  seething 
with  all  the  con- 
stituents of  horror. 

When  they  had 
carried  the  uncon- 
scious Will  Little 
down  stairs  they 
were  met  by  Amos 
Laufer-Hirth  with 
word  that  the  tele- 
phone was  useless, 
line  dead.  No  use 
trying  to  re-estab- 
lish any  connection 
with  the  outside 
world  tonight  ; 
they  wondered  if 
even  when  daylight 
came  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  a 
m  a  n  finding  h  i  s 
way  out  to  any 
point  of  contact 
with  other  men. 
Instead  of  abating, 
the  storm  raged  on 
to  new  heights;  by 
now  the  lake  would 
be  a  place  where  it 
was  doubtful  if  any 

boat    could    survive,    and    the    sleigh    track    back    to    Truckee 
obliterated. 

They  bore  Will  Little  off  to  bed  and  left  Laufer-Hirth  with 
him.  And,  with  the  secretary  returning  to  consciousness. 
Laufer-Hirth  had  his  hands  full. 

"Shell  shock,  that  sort  of  thing,"  the  jeweler  explained  later 
when  he  had  rejoined  Savoy.  "Thought  he'd  go  mad,  swear 
I  did.  'Sleep  now;  drunk  as  a  lord.  Poured  hot  whiskey 
down  him — and  he's  not  used  to  it — until  it  was  a  wonder 
how  much  the  man  could  hold." 

NOT  EVEN  then  had  the  house  quieted.  They  trudged 
back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  hushed  men,  stony-eyed. 
They  hunted  the  vanished  bodies  in  all  places,  possible  or 
impossible,  on  which  they  could  stumble.  They  tried  to  seek 
outside,  under  the  windows,  through  the  yard.  A  flashlight 
was  brought  into  service;  it  made  its  narrow  pathway  across 


fresh  mounds  of  snow — and  then  the  flashlight  failed  them.  It 
was  an  old  affair,  found  in  a  table  drawer  in  the  library,  its 
batteries  exhausted. 

With  lamp  and  candle  certain  of  their  lumber,  Captain  Tem- 
ple, Sergeant  Tom  Blount  and  Mr.  Memo  seeming  most  insist 
cnt,  prowled  by  the  hour  seeking  some  little  neglected  sign 
which  might  give  them  a  hint.  The  two  rooms  which  were 
to  have  been  slept  in  by  Mainwaring  Parks  and  Detective 
Dicks  were  gone  over  again  and  again.  Blood  on  the  floor 
in  the  bathroom,  and  the  blood-stained  knife;  a  blood  spot 
in  the  chair  where  Dicks  had  been  found  and  on  the  upholstery 
of  the  chair  back  a  fresh  tear  as  though  the  murderous  instru- 
ment which  had  struck  him  down  had  fallen  with  such  force 
as  to  rip  into  the  chair  back  as  well.     Beyond  that — nothing. 

Nor  did  the  small  room  adjoining  the  library,  the  room  of 
the  wrecked  safe,  escape  investigation.  The  place  was  a  \ortex 
of  wreckage.     One  wall  was  demolished  so  that  a  great  yawn- 


« 
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ing  hole  looked  into  the  library  on  the  adjacent  floor  where 
books  had  been  hurled  about  by  the  violence  of  the  explosion. 
After  hours  of  vain  search  and  vainer  asking  of  questions,  the 
house  grew  as  quiet  as  the  mad  elements  of  the  storm-driven 
night  allowed.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  morning, 
they  agreed;  and  separated  to  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms. 

BUT  AMOS  LAUFER-HIRTH  could  not  abide  solitude, 
and  the  company  of  the  unconscious  but  gasping  Will 
Little  was  even  more  unbearable;  and  Paul  Savoy  elected  to 
lie  sunk  deep  in  a  chair  before  the  living  room  fireplace.  Besides 
all  this,  the  two  had  known  each  other  many  years. 

"I'd  like  sometime  to  plumb  the  depths  of  you,  my  friend," 
said  Savoy  thoughtfully.  "You  with  your  bald  superstitions, 
your  abnormal  reaction  to  the  spoken  word.  I've  a  yacht 
idling  just  now  in  San  Francisco  Bay;  when  we  get  out  of 
this  come  away  with  me  for  a  six  months'  voyage.  The  bright 
places  of  the  Orient — and  a  truer  glimpse  into  the  inner  soul 
of  Amos  Laufer-Hirth." 

"Ah;  when  we  get  out  of  this!  A  man  can't  count  over- 
much on  his  tomorrows,  can  he?  Think  of  poor  Parks — Dicks, 
too.     A  fine,  upstanding  man,  that." 

"Any   premonitions,  Amos?" 

"Confound  you,  Savoy!  You're  up  to  something.  You  mean 
something  by  that!  What  is  it,  man?  Put  a  name  to  it.  You 
know  something!" 

"I  know  just  this,  to  begin  with:  There  are  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions— major  questions,  I  mean — and  who's  to  answer  the  first 
of  them!" 

"Oh,  questions!"  Laufer-Hirth  settled  back  in  disgust.  My 
God,  I  could  ask  a  hundred!" 

H  T    REFERRED  to  major  questions.     Here,  as  elsewhere, 
-I    one  may  do  a  bit  of  segregating.    There  are  the  essential 

considerations     and    those     others 

which,  though  intriguing,  may  be  set 

to  one  side  as  constituting  what  we 

may  be  able  to  catalogue  as  contribu- 
tory factors." 

"I  can't  see  what  earthly  good " 

"Here    goes,     then:       Who    killed 

Parks  and  the  detective?   .     .    .    How 

explain    the    two    vanishing    bodies? 
.    .  Why  was   the   safe    blown  ? 

For    the    million,    or    for    something 

else?    .    .    .    Whose  voice  had  it  been 

that    had    called   out?     .     .     .      Was 

Parks  killed  first?     .     .     .     What  in- 
strument  had   killed    Dicks?     .      .     . 

Who    was   it    who    snatched   up   the 

poker?    And  where  is  it  now?    .     .    . 

Why  were  the  two  bodies,   at   some 

considerable   risk,    removed?     .      .     . 

Where    have    the    bodies    been    con- 
veyed?    .     .     .     Mr.   Nemo  had  said 

at  the  dinner  table  that  he  wanted  to 

talk    with    both    Parks    and    another 

man;  what  other  man?    .    .    .    Who, 

exactly,  is  Mr.  Nemo?     .     .     .     Why 

had   Parks  brought  a  detective   here 

with  him?    .    .    .    Why  was  the  knife 

pulled  out  and  left  lying  on  the  bath- 
room  floor?     .     .     .     What  was  that 

broad  black  band  about  Parks'  body, 

so    clearly   to   be    seen    as   he   lay   in 

blood-soaked  night  dress?    A  money 

belt?     .     .     .     Whom  did  Parks  have 

in  mind  when  he  said  that  'a  danger- 
ous man'  was  in   the   house?     .     .     . 

What    had    he   wanted    to    talk   with 

Dicks  about?    .    .    .    Who,  and  what 

is  Andregg?    .    .     .     Why  those  sub- 
tle,   yet    noticeable    changes    in    the 

man?     .    .    .     What  small  object  was 

that    lying    near    Parks'    body    upon 

which  Andregg  pounced  so  eagerly? 

Why  did   he   seem  strangely  calmer, 

instead  of  more  highly  nervous,  after 

the  double  tragedy?    .    .    .    Was  the 

double    crime    the    act    of    one    man 

alone?    .    .    .    Who  was  the  first  man 

to  rush  into  the  room  upstairs?    Had 

any  one  man  been  there  already  when 

the  others  came  bursting  in?     .     .     . 

Was  the  murderer  a  madman?" 

Hr  I  ''HERE  is  one  question  which  I 
A  can  answer,"  remarked  Laufer- 
Hirth  when  Savoy  paused.  "It's  about  the  black  band  you 
glimpsed  through  poor  old  Parks'  pyjamas.  About  six  months 
ago,  Parks  and  I,  returning  to  San  Francisco  from  the  East, 
shared  the  same  drawing  room  from  Chicago.  One  night  I 
saw  that  black  band  as  we  were  getting  ready  for  bed.  He 
noticed  that  I  saw  it  and,  though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time, 


he  did  explain  its  reason  and  importance  later." 

"Some  sort  of  money  belt?"  • 

"No.  He  laughed  sort  of  shamefacedly  when  he  told  me. 
Called  it  his  life  protector.   Poor  devil.   Little  good  it  did  him." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Savoy  sharply. 

"You  wouldn't.  Parks,  too,  had  his  superstitions,  if  you 
like  to  call  them  that.  It  was  not  the  band  itself,  but  certain 
talismanic  stones  sewed  into  it.  You  know  something  of  the 
breastplates  worn  by  high-priests  in  ancient  times?  They  were 
supposed  to  be  of  various  but  always  mighty  powers.  He  had 
secured  certain  ecclesiastically  historic  stones  trailing  legends 
back  to  biblical  times,  and  wore  them  in  his  own  type  of 
'breastplate'  day  and  night." 

"So,"  murmured  Savoy,  "one  question  is  answered." 

"Though  what  earthly  good  comes  from  answering  it,  I 
fail  to  observe,"  Laufer-Hirth  snorted. 

"Another  interesting  point,"  Savoy  remarked.  "In  the  little 
room  where  the  explosion  was,  papers  were  littered  every- 
where. On  one  sheet  on  the  floor  I  noticed  a  little  pinch 
of  sand — " 

"Ah,  a  pinch  of  sand,"  jeered  Laufer-Hirth. 

"Why  not?"  replied  Savoy  imperturbably.  "It  may  indicate 
that  this  was  an  outside  job,  the  safe-blower  just  coming  up 
from  the  sandy  beach.     Or  it  might  point  to  the  fact  that — " 

"That  the   Filipino   house  boys  didn't  take   the  trouble   to  I 
dust  carefully.    Significant,  that!" 

"Did  you  ever  note,  Amos,  how  a  man  when  he's  perplexed 
and  trying  to  think  hard,  has  a  way  of  rubbing  that  part  of 
his  forehead  directly  above  his  nose?" 

Laufer-Hirth  snorted.    Savoy  resumed  gravely. 

<<rT1  HAT'S  where,  say  some,  the  Pineal  Eye  is.    The  location 

A  of  a  sixth  sense.   It's  nothing  of  the  kind.   It  is,  however, 

the  outer  wall  of  an  extremely  wonderful  cabinet.    Just  inside 


here,"  and  his  sensitive  finger  ends  indicated  the  spot,  "is 
what,  in  the  parlance  of  photography,  we  may  term  the  dark 
room  of  the  brain.  Now,  the  servants  of  the  brain,  eye,  ear, 
nostril,  tactile  nerve  ends,  are  the  busiest  little  chaps  in  the 
world.  They're  always  at  their  tasks,  clicking  away  like  so 
many  little  camera-fiends,  taking  pictures  of  anything  and 
everything.  The  busy  brain  has  always  time  to  receive  the 
bundles  of  film  and  stacks  of  plates  which  they  keep  handing 
in  to  him.  He  conveys  them  into  the  dark  room.  There  they 
are  developed,  printed,  sorted  and  put  away.  Indexed,  too. 
Instinctively  the  thinker  knows  that  he  has  all  sorts  of  odds 
and  ends  stuck  away  there,  with  just  the  thin  wall  of  the 
frontal  bone  between  them  and  the  light  of  day.  That's  why, 
when  he  ponders,  he  keeps  rapping  away  at  his  skull  as  though 
knocking  for  admission  at  a  door." 
Laufer-Hirth  blinked  at  him. 
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"Exactly  how  and  where  does  your  Serene  Potency  expect 
to  set  about  this  simple  little  task?" 

Savoy's  abstracted  gaze  was  drawn  back  to  the  star  sapphire 
on  his  finger. 

"I'd  like  about  a  hundred  yards  of  violet-blue  cloth.  Velvet, 
or  some  such  fabric." 

No,  he  wasn't  jesting.  Laufer-Hirth  acquitted  him  of  so 
vile  a  tendency  on  such  a  night,  in  such  a  house  as  this. 

ii\l  IOLET-BLUE,"  he  scoffed  half  angrily  since  his  friend 
V   baffled  him  and  so  irritated  him.     "To  drape,  no  doubt, 
over  that  little  secret  cabinet  where  the  brain's  photographers 
are  hopping  about  with  their  films  and  plates." 

"You  come  close  to  it,  scoffer;  closer  than  you  know." 
"It   strikes   me,"   grunted    Laufer-Hirth,   staring   steadily   at 
him  all  the  while,  "that  the  drapes  in  this  room — " 

Savoy,  having  looked  up  sharply,  came 
to  his  feet  with  a  bound. 

"Why,  you're  right!  You're  an  ob- 
serving old  hound,  Amos.  I'm  going  to 
rip  them  down  —  poor  old  Parks 
wouldn't  mind;  cart  'em  off  to  my 
room — " 

"You're  in  earnest  then!  Well — what 
clue  do  you  start  on  first?" 

"No,  no!  You  don't  understand."  He 
put  his  face  into  his  hands  and  stood 
thus  a  moment.  When  he  dropped  his 
hands  an  excited  light  blazed  in  his  eyes. 
"That  sort  of  thing,  man,  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  getting  anywhere. 
Hunting  clues — bah!  That's  what  Tem- 
ple is  harrying  himself  about." 

"But    whoever   got  anywhere   without 
clues?" 

''Don't  be  a  fool!  That 
sort  of  stuff's  all  poppy- 
cock. It  will  do  to  talk 
about,  that's  all.  If  a 
man  gets  anywhere  in 
such  an  investigation  as 
I've  got  ahead  of  me, 
it's  in  spite  of  so-called 


V 


"The  Opal  of  Nonius,  my  friends,"  he  explained 
soberly,    and    the    glorious    stone    shone    up    in 
their  astonished  eyes.      There  was  a  great  cran- 
ing of  necks     .     .     ." 

"You  arc  mad!" 

"The  details  of  tonight's  horror  lie  just  now  all  in  confusion, 
higgledy-piggledly,  worse  than  meaningless.  They  constitute, 
if  you  like,  a  jumble  yet,  neverthless,  a  cipher.  And  it  becomes 
platitudinous  to  remark,  my  dear  Amos,  that  no  cipher  is 
conceivable  which  the  human  brain  cannot  decide." 

Laufer-Hirth  relaxed,  having  heard  what  impressed  him  as 
a  ridiculous  explanation,  and  puffed  out  his  cheeks. 

"I  suppose,  with  that  brain  of  yours,  you  can  figure  all  this 
out?" 

Savoy  spoke  so  coolly,  with  such  calm  assurance. 

"I  can  and  I  will." 

Laufer-Hirth  lifted  one  eyebrow,  his  head  cocked  to  the  side. 


'clues.'    1  said  bah  once;  1  say  it  again.    Bali!" 

"You're  mad!' 

"I  answered  that  once  for  you!"  snapped  Paul  Savoy,  becom- 
ing as  sharp  now  as  the  cutting  edge  of  a  whetted  knife.  "To 
many  clues.  I  tell  you,  only  thwart  and  lead  astray.  Think 
man!  Fully  half  of  them  prove  to  have  been  dropped  h\ 
chance;  they  lead  anywhere,  nowhere.  The  other  halt,  if  left 
by  your  murderer,  are  left  on  purpose.  Thus,  sum  up,  ami 
you'll  find  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  your  clues  lead 
you  up  blind  alleys." 

"But  somebody " 

"Or  some  thing!"  jeered   Savoy,  suddenly  seeming   to   grow 
irritable.    "Opal,  madman  or  evil  spirit!" — 

SAVOY  turned  to  him  with  so  queer  a  smile,  it"  smile  it  was 
that   the  other  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
"You've  already  shown   what   an   observing   brute  you   are." 
( Continued  on  page  93) 
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Cooney  and  Joe  are  just  like  a 
couple  of  small  boys  displaying 
the  wonderful  contents  of  their 
pockets  when  they  talk  about 
their  orchestra.  Left  in  the  cen- 
ter is  Joe  Sanders,   with   Carle- 


ton  Coon.  The  other  boys  are, 
starting  at  the  left,  F.  S.  Pope, 
Russ  Stout,  Rex  Downing,  Floyd 
Estep,  Joe  Richolson,  Elmer 
Krebbs,  John  Thiell,  and  Harold 
Thiell,  all  Nighthawks. 


Joe  Hard  Workers 

of  Kansas  City  Famae  Headliners 

— Talkies  no  Lure,  Says  Sanders 


RIPLEY,  in  his  "Believe  It  Or  Not"  feature,  said  that  Joe 
Sanders  holds  the  strike  out  record  of  the  world  in 
baseball.  Believe  it  or  not,  Joe  Sanders  would  not  part 
with  that  little  newspaper  clipping  of  Ripley's  for  any 
amount  of  money  that  might  be  offered  him.  It  states  that 
Sanders  struck  out  twenty-seven  times  in  nine  innings,  but  I 
cannot  say  if  he  was  at  bat  or  pitching.  The  fact  that  Mr.  San- 
ders refused  a  National  League  Baseball  contract  to  start  a  long 
career  as  brilliant  composer  of  modern  music  and  co-owner  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  orchestras  in  America,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  he  was  pitching  at  the  time  the  record  was  made. 

Cooney  and  Joe  are  the  Rowdy  Boys  of  Radio,  the  Bad  Boys 
of  Music  and  the  nicest  men  one  would  care  to  meet.  They 
like  it  to  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  which  dispels  the  idea  that  they  are 
high  hat.  Really  they  are  no  more  than  grown  up  kids.  When 
I  went  to  interview  them,  I  had  a  list  of  questions  to  ask. 
Before  I  could  ask  even  the  first,  they  ran  away  with  my  efforts 
to  find  something  out  about  them. 

I  found  out  more  than  I  can  ever  remember,  but  chiefly  that 
I  was  powerless,  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  proven,  to  do 
anything  but  like  them.  No  wonder  they  get  so  many  requests 
for  their  Radio  appearances.  Undoubtedly  they  would  be  de- 
lighted if  someone  could  devise  a  plan  whereby  one  ten-piece 
orchestra  can  answer  over  three  requests  a  minute. 

Perhaps  that  is  an  item  for  Ripley.  "Believe  it  or  not,  Coon- 
Sanders  recently  received  five  hundred  telegrams  in  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes."  Part  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  long 
ajro  the  orchestra  had  a  special  Western  Union  ticker  put  on 
the  stand  beside  Sanders,  so  that  their  telegrams  might  come 
in  on  a  direct  wire. 

"When  did  you  and  Mr.  Coon  first  meet?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Sanders,  the  Joe  of  the  team. 


"Oh,  during  the  war,"  he  answered.  "I  had  a  small  band  at 
Camp  Bowie,  Fort  Worth,  and  on  my  Christmas  furlough  I 
stopped  in  a  music  store  to  get  some  new  pieces.  Cooney  was 
there  and  we  met,  that's  all." 

"So  it  was  in  a  music  store  that  the  Original  Nighthawks 
originated,"  I  remarked. 

"Oh,  no."  And  Mr.  Sanders  laughed.  Indeed  he  laughs  all 
of  the  time.  "You  see  after  the  war,  Cooney  and  I  got  together 
with  a  little  five-piece  band  and  also  with  a  few  more  bands_ 
under  our  control.  Cooney  had  played  in  orchestras  before. 
Well,  after  we  got  our  start  in  Kansas  City,  WDAF  signed  us 
up  for  the  first  Radio  club  on  the  air. 

A  LOT  of  people  will  remember  that  old  Nighthawk  Club. 
We  were  playing  in  the  Neuhlebach  Hotel  at  the  time — 
and — well,  we  were  known  as  the  Original  Nighthawks.  Of 
course  we  were  the  only  Nighthawks  until  we  left  WDAF,  but 
after  someone  took  our  place,  we  were  the  original  ones.  You 
know  how  it  is,  that  was  our  name  and  we  just  carried  it  along 
with  us."  Mr.  Sanders  looked  around  him  nervously  and  began 
again. 

"We  came  to  Chicago  about  five  winters  ago  under  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the   Music   Corporation  of  America  and 
played  two  winters  at  the  Congress  hotel.    Since  then  we  have  \ 
been  here  at  the  Blackhawk  cafe.    By  the  way,  so  many  people 
want  to  know  why  we  don't  go  to  New  York.     I  wish  you'd  i 
tell  them  that  the  real  reason  is  that  we  like  Chicago,  and  Chi- 
cagoans  have  been  so  good  to  us  that  we  don't  want  to  go  away.  ! 
The  pleasantest  part  of  our  career  has  been  made  so  because 
of  Chicago  and  the  Blackhawk.     Of  course  WGN  deserves  a 
large  share  of  the  praise." 

"Do  you  really  like  Chicago?" 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Veil  ef  It  Aindt 

G)t.  q/^URBIG! 

^AUTHOR  of  De  JVillage 

Chastnot  Rates  Big  Time  as 
Broadcast  Comedian 

By  Albert  Edson  Bobo 


IT  IS  a  little  after  8:30  o'clock  and  the  popular  CeCo 
Couriers'  program  is  on  the  air  over  the  nation-wide  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  system.  The  quartet  has  just  fin- 
ished its  rendition  of  a  current  Broadway  song-hit.  As  the 
announcer  steps  up  to  the  microphone  and  starts  to  speak,  a 
familiar  voice  chirps  up: 

"Hello,  Mr  Broken-wire.  It's  a  werry  werry  nice  evening, 
ain't  it?" 

"Why,  it's  Henry  Burbig,"  chuckles  Announcer  Norman 
Brokenshire,  and  then  the  fun  is  on.  And  what  fun  it  is  for  the 
Radio  audience,  who  applaud  to  the  tune  of  the  largest  batch  of 
fan  mail  received  by  any  one  Radio  artist  before  the  public 
today. 

To  meet  Henry  Burbig  "off  the  air"  one  would  never  recog- 
nize the  creator  of  "Levy  at  the  Bat,"  "Dangerous  Jake  the 
Jew,"  "De  Willage  Chastnot,"  and  the  numerous  other  paro- 
dies which  have  made  CeCo's  entertainer  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing "air"  comedians  of  the  day.  Of  medium  stature,  well-built, 
with  beaming  eyes,  wavy  black  hair  and  an  always  smiling 
countenance,  one  might  mistake  him  for  the  leading  man, 
rather  than  the  clown  of  the  show. 

But  Burbig's  aim  in  life  is  to  make  people  laugh.  His  career 
as  an  entertainer  dates  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy  entertaining  friends  and  relatives  with  his  comic  recita- 
tions and  impersonations.  So  clever  were  some  of  his  antics 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  a  friend  who  was  then  play- 
ing in  vaudeville.  He  arranged  for  young  Henry  to  meet  his 
manager,  who  after  hearing  the  boy  at  once  offered  him  a 
booking  on  one  of  the  small-time  variety  circuits.  The  youngster 
seized  the  opportunity  to  go  on  the  stage  and  for  many  years 
he  trod  the  boards  doing  both  Hebrew  and  blackface  comedian 
roles. 

\  BOUT  eight  years  ago  Burbig  left  the  theatre  to  take  a 
■l\-  position  as  chief  physical  instructor  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
in  New  York  City.  He  had  always  been  interested  in  athletics 
and  the  job  seemed  to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
recreation  after  the  many  years  of  knocking  about  in  vaudeville. 
Though  seemingly  it  marked  his  exit  from  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment, it  was  virtually  his  entrance  into  a  more  successful 
career  in  that  field,  for  at  the  hotel  he  met  Snedden  Weir,  then 
announcer  of  Station  WMCA,  which  had  its  studios  atop  the 
McAlpin.  Weir  soon  realized  that  the  new  physical  instructor 
had  unusual  talent  and  he  finally  persuaded  him  to  go  on  the  air 
over  the  local  New  York  station.  And  so  Henry  Burbig  made 
his  debut  as  a  Radio  entertainer,  delighting  the  comparatively 
small  listening  audience  with  something  Radio  had  lacked  up 
to  that   time— humor. 

Soon  after  the  inception  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system,  the  new  "air"  comedian  made  his  first  appearance  over 
a  large  network  of  stations.  He  took  part  in  several,  what 
are  known  as  "sustaining"  programs,  and  when  the  Warner 
Brothers  inaugurated  their  famous  Vitaphone  Jubilee  Hours 
they  gave  him  a  chance  to  take  part  in  two  of  the  broadcasts. 
It  was  in  these  Vitaphone  Jubilee  Hours  that  Burbig  got  his 
first  real  break  in  Radio,  for  while  playing  in  them  he  came  to 
the  attention  of  Doty  Hobart,  a  man  well-known  to  readers  of 
Radio  Digest  for  his  pen  sketches  of  famous  persons  before 
the  "mike."  Hobart  was  on  the  lookout  for  some  real  talent, 
and  when  he  heard  Vitaphone's  guest  artist  burlesque  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride"  and  several  of  his  other  early  successes,  he 
realized  at  once  that  here  was  a  "find."  It  is  Doty  Hobart  to 
whom  Henry  Burbig  gives  full  credit  for  his  sensational  rise 
to  stardom  in  Radioland. 

WHEN  the  Radio  tube  manufacturers  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  decided  to  use  the  air  as  a  medium  of  advertising 
they  wanted  to  feature  someone  "different"  in  their  programs. 
Burbig  was  brought  to  their  attention  and  they  arranged  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  their  initial  program. 
At  the  completion  of  the  broadcast  it  was  announced  that  a 
copy  of  the  burlesqued  poem  which  the  guest  artist  had  recited 
could  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  sponsors  or  to  the  station 
through    which    the    program    had    been    heard.     Then    Henry 


Henry  Burbig  closes  one  eye  in  a  ponderous  wink  as  he 

reads   a    few   ribtickling   jingles    from   his    "Leetle    Ferry 

Jeengles"  as  published  in  "Leffing  Ges." 

Burbig  came  into  his  own!  The  letters  literally  poured  in,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  receiving  more  fan  mail  than 
any  of  his  fellow  Radio  artists.  Finally,  CeCo  decided  that 
their  specialty  artist  was  a  little  too  clever  to  lose  to  any  one 
else,  so  they  offered  him  a  "big  time"  contract  to  appear  on 
their  programs  exclusively.  Thus  Henry  Burbig  became  one 
of  the  first  Radio  artists  to  broadcast  under  the  "exclusive" 
class,  a  distinction  which  he  still  enjoys  today. 

The  life  of  a  Radio  entertainer  is  not  such  an  easy  one,  even 
though  he  has  to  be  on  the  air  but  four  minutes  a  week.  It 
might  not  be  so  bad  if  he  did  not  have  to  write  his  own  mate- 
rial, but  of  course  Burbig  does.  In  fact,  it  is  his  clever  original 
burlesques  of  great  poems,  personages  and  moments  in  history 
that  have  made  him  so  very  popular. 

IT  WAS  the  desire  to  possess  the  words  of  these  comic 
translations  that  brought  forth  and  still  commands  such 
a  heavy  fan  mail,  and  many  homes  throughout  the  land  today 
boast  copies  of  "Boots,  De  Old  Cluzz  Pome"  and  other  recita- 
tions which  CeCo's  exclusive  artist  has  broadcast  in  the  past. 

About  a  year  ago  Burbig  decided  to  cuter  the  "Literary 
Hall  of  Fame"  and  he  had  published  a  small  volume  which 
he  entitled  Leffing  Ges.  The  book  contains,  to  quote  the 
author,  "sturries,  pomes  end  ferry  tails"  and  is  illustrated  with 
pen  and  ink  sketches  by  his  friend  Jeff  Sparks,  now  production 
man  for  the  Columbia  system.  The  hook  has  had  a  remarkable 
sale  and  is  now  in  its  thirteenth  printing.  In  addition  to  many 
of  the  burlesques  which  have  been  heard  over  the  air.  it  eon- 
tains  a  number  of  clever  parodies  which  the  Radio  audience 
has  never  heard.  What  more  fitting  climax  to  the  story  oi  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  humor  than  a  brief  bit  of  that 
humor?  The  following  are  excerpts  from  bis  "Leetle  Ferry 
Jeengles"  as  published  in  "Leffing  Ges" 

Mary  hed  ah  leetle  lemb  whose  fleas 

vas  vhite  like  snow: 
End  averyvhere  dot  Mary  vent 

de  tleas  vas  sure  to  go. 
She  took  de  flea's  to  school  vim  day 

end  gave  dam  lots  of  training: 
Mary   owns   ah    tlca-eircus    now — 

de  monee  dot  she's  coining. 

Leetle  Jakey  Rosenbloom  set  in  de  leeving  room 

Feting  some  mot/iss  end   barring. 
He  stock  in  his  fork  end  took  out  some  pork 

End  ate  it  end  sad:     "Yot   I'm  eareing'" 
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FEN  ID  A  JONES  takes  this  smile  with  her  when 
she  sits  down  at  the  KWK  piano,  St.  Louis, 
and  then  she  weaves  it  into  the  music  as  her  fingers 
ripple  over  the  keys.    That's  why  an  ordinary  piano 
seems  extraordinary  at  her  touch. 
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JESSICA  DRAGONETTE,  the  incomparable,  is 
rarely  sent  garbed  other  than  in  the  conven- 
tional; but  she  still  remains  the  idol  of  millions  of 
tans  whether  she  appears  a  la  Spanish  Fandango  or 
as  a  Chinese  Mandarin — her  roice  is  always  Jess: 


^^^^^^^^ 


F1RGINIA  FLOHRI,  who  is  featured  at  KFI, 
Los  Angeles,  as  an  operatic  soprano,  is  disclosed 
here  as  a  happy  combination  of  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  type.    She  puts  human  feeling  in  some  of  the 
hard  old  classics  and  listeners  like  them. 


2b 


CLAUDETTE    COLBERTS   appreciation    for 
music,  her  personal  charm,  05  screen  star  ami 
entertainer,  and  her  norma!  reactions  to  all  sorts  of 
entertaining  features  led  to  her  selection  for  tests  as 
to  -.vines  of  various  forms  of  Radio  programs. 


so 


f>UBY  JONES,  WJR  crooner  and  band  leader  at 
■*■ *•  18,  had  to  make  her  way  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession on  her  own.  Her  father,  a  musician,  did  not 
want  her  to  follow  in  his  steps.  But  at  12  she  was 
leading  an  orchestra  and  is  now  a  WJR  headliner. 
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CELIA   BRANZ  is   the  young  contralto   heard 
with  the  Roxy  Gang,  and  who  has  been  the 

object    of    much    curiosity    among    Radio    listeners. 
Her  voice  is  another  one  of  those  rare  finds  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  microphone. 


. 


^A  RABESQUE 


Letter  from  a  Fan 

"Oh  Marcella!  I  would 
love  to  meet  Y  ol  an  d  e 
Langworthy  face  to  face 
and  tell  her  how  wonder- 
ful I  think  her  play  Ara- 
besque is.  I  would  not 
miss  it  for  anything/' — 
Mary  Evelyn  Kohler, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


And  here  is  a  story, 

Mary  Evelyn,  Action- 
ized from  one  of  Miss 
Langworthy's  Radio 
plays,  with  apologies 
for  changing  the  plot 
a  trifle. 


FROM  THE 
EPISODE 

RCHIDS 

by 


Yolande 
Langworthy 


MIGHTY  and  mysterious  was  the  blue  eyed  Abdullah 
who  had  come  from  across  the  sands  with  many 
horsemen  and  guns  of  English  make.  There  were 
certain  chieftains  who  secretly  suspected  he  was  an 
infidel  and  a  traitor.  And  yet  the  English  had  demanded  his 
capture  alive  at  an  unbelievable  ransom.  Now  he  had  come 
to  the  village  of  Akaar,  pitched  his  camp  near  the  edge  of  the 
stream  that  trickled  from  the  ancient  well  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  He  had  paid  his  respects  to  Achmed  whose  father,  and 
whose  father's  father  had  ruled  this  tribe.  For  a  hundred  years 
they  had  settled  down  and  established  a  town  that  now  knew 
no  other  rule  than  the  will  of  Achmed.  Abdullah  had  been  ex- 
pected. He  was  royally  entertained  and  now  he  paused  at  the 
flap  of  Achmed's  tent,  his  face  overcast  with  some  deep,  un- 
spoken  wish. 

If  there  was  fear  in  Achmed's  heart  for  this  roving  warrior 
he  did  not  betray  it. 

"Let  my  right  hand  be  stricken  from  me  if  I  have  offended 
thee,"  he  said,  "but  trouble  hangs  round  thy  neck,  mighty 
chieftain,  and  I  would  bring  you  peace." 

"A  tent  is  your  home  and  yet  it  is  far  famed  as  a  fortified 
palace,  even  as  your  valor  in  war  is  known  among  the  desert 
tribes." 

"Is  it  of  war  you  have  come  to  speak,  Pasha?" 

"My  tongue  may  speak  of  war  but,  Achmed,  my  heart  is  con- 
cerned otherwise.  When  last  I  had  the  great  honor  and  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure  of  being  your  guest  some 
months  ago  there  was  a  dancing  girl — " 

The  benign  smile  of  the  courteous  host  vanished  leaving  his 
lips  drawn  tightly  shut  and  his  features  coldly  immobile. 
Abdullah  continued: 

"She  was  good  to  look  upon,  Achmed,  of  beautiful  form,  very 
unusually  dark,  and  lithe  but  with  dignity  that  bespoke  other 
blood  than  the  Gypsy." 

"You  speak  of  Zuweida — she  is  Gypsy,  all  Gypsy,  I  assure 
you,  Abdullah." 

"I  only  saw  her  eyes.  She  was  very  modest.  May  I  ask 
whence  she  came?" 

NOW  Achmed  began  to  show  a  slight  moisture  on  his  fore- 
head. This  mysterious  Abdullah — how  much  did  he  know? 
One  word  from  him  and  a  savage  army  could  utterly  destroy 
the  village.  Zuweida,  the  name  he  had  given  her,  would  some 
day  bring  a  handsome  ransom  or  a  fortune  in  the  slave  market. 

"The  mighty  Abdullah  is  weary  from  his  long  travels.  The 
sun  has  blazed  down  with  devastating  heat  upon  his  head.  He 
surely  is  not  interested  in  my  humble  slave,  this  Zuweida." 
Achmed  beamed  once  more  but  there  was  something  ominous 
in  the  gleam  of  his  white  teeth  between  lips  that  twitched 
nervously. 

"Tonight  we  are  to  be  entertained  by  this  English  vaga- 
bond—" 
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"English  vagabond,  what  English  vagabond?  I  did  not 
hear — ■"  demanded  Abdullah  with  some  exclamation  of  surprise 
which  he  immediately  subdued  to  an  expression  of  casual  in- 
terest. 

"Who  or  what  he  is  I  do  not  know.  He  and  his  equally  vile 
comrade — I  believe  they  are  both  English — attend  the  camels 
of  my  caravan.  Our  scouts  brought  them  in  famished  and  half 
dead  from  the  desert. 

"He  was  crazy  when  I  saw  him.  He  did  not  know  his  name 
unless  the  sounds  he  uttered  over  and  over  again  like  'June — 
June'  and  'Orchids'  had  to  do  with  his  name.  They  had 
escaped  from  some  brigands.  I  am  told  he  has  now  made 
himself  presentable  and  will  tell  his  story  by  pantomime  and 
words  of  the  English  tongue  in  a  simple  kind  of  festival  in  my 
garden  this  evening.  If  you  can  understand  English,  you  will 
know  all  about  him  and  perhaps  may  be  good  enough  to  tell  me." 

Abdullah  pondered  in  silence.   Presently  he  asked: 

"Will  the  dancing  girl  Zuweida  be. there?" 

"I  had  not  intended  it  so  but  if  the  great  Abdullah  desires 
then  so  shall  it  be." 

"May  I  bring  some  of  my  head  men?" 

"If  it  is  the  custom — "  Achmed  considered  a  sarcastic  reply 
and  then  thought  better  of  it.  "Certainly,  mighty  chieftain,  I 
shall  be  more  than  honored." 

"Allah  bless  thee,  Pasha,  for  it  is  dull  in  a  pitched  camp  and 
they  are  brave  and  honorable  fellows." 


AS  ABDULLAH  slipped  through  the  gate  of  a  stone  wall  he 
caught  the  eye  of  a  lounger  from  his  own  camp.  It  was 
particularly  noticeable  that  he  scratched  his  left  elbow  with 
his  hand  in  passing.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  his  tent  than 
the  lounger  presented  himself  to  the  outer  guard  and  was 
admitted. 

The  guest  accepted  a  cigarette  and  a  light  from  Abdullah 
and  stretched  himself  out  on  a  rug. 

"What  did  you  discover?"  asked  the  chief. 

"Many  things,"  answered  the  other.  Their  tones  were  low 
though  not  so  low  but  they  might  be  heard  by  prying  ears 
beyond  their  view. 

"The  women?" 

"Both  English.  The  gossips  tell  many  stories  of  how  they 
came.  None  seem  true.  Only  in  this  do  they  agree  that  one 
day  the  two  women  appeared  on  the  streets  of  the  village  and 
were  taken  to  Achmed's  household  where  they  have  remained 
for  the  most  part  completely  hidden.  There  is  talk  that  they 
are  being  held  for  great  ransom  and  only  Achmed  knows  who 
they  are  and  who  brought  them  here." 

"And  those  other  two — the  English  vagabonds — who  are 
they?" 

"The  tramps  who  are  attending  the  camels?" 

"Yes." 


"I  heard  only  a  little  about  them.  They  were  not  visible  to- 
day. Perhaps  tomorrow  I  will  see  them  for  there  is  no  escape 
through  the  desert." 

"You  will  see  them  tonight." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Get  the  stalwarts  together.  We  are  to  be  guests  of  Achmcd 
at  a  garden  theatre  before  sunset  where  the  Englishmen  are 
to  tell  their  story  in  English  and  pantomime.  And  .  .  . 
Zuweida,  as  this  English  beauty  is  called,  will  dance  .  .  . 
there  may  be  fighting." 

ACHMED'S  garden  was  the  chief  pride  of  his  heart.  He  did 
not  often  share  its  pleasures  with  his  fellow  tribesmen. 
The  superstitious  believed  it  to  be  enchanted  for  there  were 
foreign  shrubs  and  flowers  of  most  glorious  design  within  it.s 
lofty  walls.  There  was  a  canopied  roof  over  a  circular  pool. 
Plump  bodied  palms  of  stunted  growth  formed  a  natural  per- 
gola on  either  side.  A  crescent  shaped  plaza  spread  like  an 
apron  before  the  pool.  Above,  at  the  top  of  a  grassy  terrace, 
Achmed  and  his  few  select  friends  would  loll  leisurely  and 
watch  the  dancing  maidens,  their  bodies  glistening  as  they 
splashed  in  and  out  of  the  pool. 

But  no  maidens  were  present  when  Abdullah  and  his  men 
passed  through  the  portals  this  early  evening.  The  long 
shadows  of  the  fronded  palms  cast  fantastic  designs  over  the 
Oriental  stage  which  was  empty.     Achmed  looked  displeased 


as  the  moment  arrived  when  the  English  vagabond  and  his 
promised  entertainment  did  not  show  on  the  scene.  Then  he 
was  surprised  by  voices  from  the  rear.  He  saw  a  strange  figure 
dressed  as  his  own  gardener  talking  to  a  white  robed  man  ot 
reddish  beard  and  long  tawny  hair.  Both  men  were  tall  and 
stood  like  kings — far  different  than  the  disheveled  half-raving 
maniacs  who  had  been  caught  barely  alive  on  the  burning 
desert  a  few  weeks  previously.    The  gardener  was  speaking. 

"Why  do  you  wander  in  my  flower  garden?" 

"Oh  thou  master  of  this  mystic  garden  behold  in  me  a 
disillusioned  soul.  I  seek  some  one  thing  that  is  beautiful  and 
true.    Perhaps  a  flower — " 

"You  did  well  to  come  to  my  garden,  Weary  Soul  of  Earth. 
Behold  the  sweet  glory  of  these  many  flowers.  They  are  the 
goodly  thoughts  of  passing  souls  who  must  come  this  way 
from  earth  ere  they  reach  the  Gate  of  Tears.  The  noble 
thoughts  they  have  left  with  me  I  have  blown  into  these  lovely 
blossoms — true  and  beautiful  as  were  the  thoughts  from  which 
they  sprung." 

Slowly  the  gardener  and  the  white  robed  figure  strolled  from 
shrub  to  shrub.  Achmed  stared  agape.  Abdullah  alone  seemed 
to  comprehend. 

"Thoughts  of  mortals  turned  to  flowers?"  The  gardener 
smiled  in  solemn  acquiescense. 

"When  the  soul,  leaving  its  mortal  clay,  comes  through  the 
(Continued  on  page  123) 


Abdullah  could 
not  be  intrigued 
by  other  ravish- 
ing beauties  of 
Achmed's  house- 
hold. 
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"Glory  be  to  God,  he's 
been,  murrrr-rdered !" 
shrieked  Mrs.  Conway. 
Sprawled  on  the  floor 
before  them  lay  the 
body  of  a  man,  his 
clothing  matted  with 
blood. 


IT  WAS  Mrs.  Conway  herself  who  called  the  Hollywood 
police  station  and  asked  for  help.  You  would  hot  have 
expected  it  from  the  ample  bodied,  fiery  eyed  woman. 
When  Mrs.  Conway  was  concerned  it  usually  became  the 
other  fellow  who  shouted  for  help. 

"Go  see  what  the  woman  wants,"  ordered  Sergt.  Joe  Nelson 
to  Smiling  Pat  Donovan.  "She's  in  a  rage  about  something. 
I  can't  make  it  out,  but  it  must  be  a  tough  one." 

Up  Hollywood  boulevard  over  the  short  side  street  into 
Garland  avenue  it  took  but  a  minute  to  go  with  the  flivver. 
Donovan  parked  the  car  in  the  driveway  of  an  old  fashioned, 
three  story  house,  half  hidden  behind  a  small  forest  of  tall 
pines.  He  mounted  the  rickety  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  No 
answer.  He  pounded  on  the  rickety  door  with  his  heavy 
fist.     It  opened. 

A  woman  with  a  red  mop  of  hair,  bloodshot  eyes,  out  thrust 
chin  and  arms  akimbo  glared  at  him  questioningly. 

"It's  Mrs.  Conway,  I'm  lookin'  for,"  said  Pat. 

"You're  spakin'  to  her.  I  should  think  it  was  time  you 
was  arrivin'.  Come  with  me."  She  turned  to  the  dim  interior 
and  Pat  with  his  customary  smile  followed  her.  He  ignored 
the    truculence  of   her   manner  and   held   his    tongue. 

Up  two  flights  of  creaking  stairs  he  tramped  in  her  wake, 
noting  the  scanty  furnishing  and  threadbare  carpets.  The 
air  was  foul.  He  wondered  why  the  windows  were  not  open. 
At  the  top  of  the  second  flight  Mrs.  Conway  paused  before 
the  first  door. 


ttTN  THERE!"  she  said  between  gasps,   for  the  climb  had. 

-■-  fatigued  her.  "Something's  quare  about  the  man  who 
has  that  room.  Sure,  I  ain't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him  since 
Tuesday  night,  now  come  Thursday  mornin'.  For  all  the 
rappin'  I've  done  there's  narry  a  sound.  'What's  up?'  thinks 
I.  An'  the  more  I  thinks  about  it  the  more  I  feel  that  it's 
quare,  indade.  So  would  you  be  pushin'  open  the  door  your- 
self an'  see  if  he's  there  or  what  in  all  blazes  is  the  matter?" 

Pat's  smile  broadened  into  a  grin.  He  took  the  knob  in 
his  hand,  turned  it,  pushed — but  the  door  held.  The  lock 
had  been  turned.  He  asked  Mrs.  Conway  for  her  pass  key. 
She  gave  it  to  him.  He  tried  that,  but  the  key  would  not 
enter  the  hole  because  of  a  key  already  there  from  the  other 
side. 

"I  could  have  told  ye  that  much,"  said  Mrs.  Conway,  "but 
y<-   might  as  well  be  findin'  out  for  yourself." 


: 
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Now  Donovan  could  easily  have  pushed  the  door  from  its 
hinges  with  his  brawny  shoulder  but  he  courted  no  argument 
with  Mrs.  Conway  and  instead  asked  her  for  a  hairpin  with 
which  he  presently  manipulated  the  key  so  that  they  heard 
it  fall  on  the  bare  boards  within  the  room.  In  a  moment  the 
door  was  unlocked  and  he  offered  Mrs.  Conway  precedence 
into  the  room.     She  promptly  declined  the  courtesy. 

"Very  well,"  he  grinned  even  more  broadly.  "Get  ready 
for  the  spooks." 

He  pushed  the  door  open  with  a  sudden  thrust.  His  eyes 
popped  open  suddenly  wide,  the  grin  vanished,  and  from  the 


around  and  drew  her  to  a  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the 
hall.  His  first  inclination  was  to  call  headquarters,  but  he- 
decided  to  make  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion for  his  report.  Apparently  the  body  had  lain  thus  for 
many  hours.  The  face  was  buried  in  a  full  beard.  The  hair 
was  long  and  wavy.  Pat  jotted  into  his  notebook  the  fact 
that  the  body  was  clothed  in  a  loose  white  silk  shirt,  brown 
trousers  and  black  flowing  tie.  These  sketchy  details  attended 
to,  he  stepped  to  the  phone  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  careful 
not  to  disturb  anything,  and  lifted  the  receiver  with  his  hand- 
kerchief over  his  finger  tips  to  preserve  any  important  impres- 
sions that  might  remain  on  the  instrument.  He  spoke  briefly 
and  hung  up. 

THEN  he  stepped  back  to  the  door  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Rawlston  and  the  coroner.     He  glanced  about  and 
tried  to  reconstruct  the  scene  of  action  in  perpetration  of  the 
crime.     The    room  was   neat   and   tidy   except   for   a   straight 
back  chair  tipped  over  beside  the  Radio.    From  this  he  judged 
that  the  victim  had  been  seated  before  the  set 
when  attacked   from  behind.    The  Radio,  bat- 
tery operated,  had  been  turned  on  at  the  time. 
It  had  doubtless  continued  going  until  the  cur- 
rent had  become  completely  drained  from  the 
storage  cells.    A  small  chart  over  the  dial  with 
local    stations    listed    indicated    the    man    had 
been  listening  to  KHOL.     The  one  window  in 
the    room  was   locked   from   the   inside.      No 
weapon  could  be  found. 

Pat  had  a  mind  to  ask  Mrs.  Conway  when 
she  had  last  heard  the  Radio  and  stepped  into 
the  hall.  She  had  disappeared.  He  returned 
and  closed  the  door,  intending  to  lock  it 
against  further  disturbance  while  he  looked 
around.  Who  was  the  man?  He  had  not  even 
asked.  The  landlady's  keys,  that  he  had  left 
in  the  door,  had  also  disappeared  without  a 
jangle  or  a  rattle.  He  had  not  even  heard  a 
step    in    the    hall    or    at    the    doorway.      The 
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depths  of  his  broad  chest  there  welled  an  explosive  grunt  of 
astonishment.  Behind  him  Mrs.  Conway  gasped  and  whistled 
in  a  quick  catch  of  her  breath. 

"Glory  be  to  God,  he's  been  murrrr-rdered!"  she  shrieked. 
She  lunged  back  against  the  stair  rail  and  gripped  the  newel 
between  her  two  fat  hands. 

Sprawled  on  the  floor  before  them  lay  the  body  of  a  man. 
His  clothing  was  matted  with  dried  blood.  He  had  fallen  on 
his  right  side.  Both  hands  clutched  at  a  great  red  splotch 
around  his  heart. 

Mrs.   Conway  was  now   demanding  attention.     Pat   swung 


stifling  atmosphere  was  giving  him  the  creeps.  He  picked  up 
the  key  set  that  had  fallen  on  the  floor  from  the  inside.  There 
were  two  keys  besides  tile  one  to  the  room.  One  was  small 
enough  to  tit  a  mailbox,  the  other  a  Yale.  He  carefully  took 
the  house  key  between  thumb  and  finger  and  locked  the  door. 

Tramping  down  the  stairs  he  came  to  an  open  door  on  the 
tirst  floor  and  entered.  This  was  Mrs.  Conway's  room  and 
his  presence  startled  her.  She  gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair 
and  turned  her   head  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"Good  Lord,  you  scared  me!''  she  exclaimed.  "Now  why 
(Continued  on  page  1041 
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Every  human 
being    has    a 
story    under 
his  skin.  Fan- 
nie      Hurst 
writes      stor- 

ies,   novels, 

photoplays 
and     talks 
over  WABC. 

^kl  '  i 

There  are  even  more  charming 
pictures  of  delectable  Mary  No- 
lan than  this.  You  hear  her 
between  rhythms  during  the 
Paul  Whiteman  concert  on  the 
Old  Gold  program.  She  is  per- 
haps better  known  to  you  as  a 
screen  artist.  Remember  her  in 
the  Shanghai  Lady? 


"Riddle  and  Grin"  and  you 
never  will  sin — maybe,  say 
Clem  Dacey  and  Harry  Hos- 
ford,  and  they  present  Ben- 
nie,  Cock  of  the  Keys,  at 
WLS,  Chicago  to  study  that 
age-old  riddle,  "Why  does  a 
chicken  cross  the  road?" 
But  Bennie  is  more  interested 
in  the  riddle  as  to  'whether 
there  are  any  bugs  in  the 
microphone. 


I 


Studio  gang  pictures  are 
rarely  identified  when  they 
come  to  Radio  Digest,  but 
KFRC,  San  Francisco,  sends 
this  along  with  notation : 
Left  to  right  rear:  Marta, 
Norman  Nielson,  Cat  Pearce, 
Pedro,  Edna  Fischer,  Gypsy 
and  Al  Pearce.  Front,  center: 
Harry  "Mac"  McClintock  and 
Cotton  Bond. 
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Skirts  will  be  extreme  sil- 
houette and  consist  mainly 
of  thin  grass  strands  ex- 
tending below  the  knees 
in  Honolulu  this  Spring. 
Beads  will  be  popular  for 
bodice  material  and  steel 
guitars  will  be  worn  as 
shown  above  by  Mrs.  Roy 
Peeper  at  Waiuwaiu, 
Columbus,  O. 


Little    Helen    Morgan    has    just    jumped 

down    from    the   piano   to    give   you   the 

once    over    before    going    on    with    her 

Majestic   crooning   at   Columbia. 

Hal  Roach  and  His  Gangsters  are  at  it 
again  in  Hollywood.  Big  Mike  has  been 
summoned  to  take  them  for  a  ride  on 
the  M-G-M  hour    (CBS). 


Our  Knickerbocker  re- 
porter states  that  Miss 
Fannie  Brice  and  Henry 
Burbig,  well  known  Big- 
Timers  of  the  Columbia 
Circuit  have  taken  up 
Shakespearean  roles  and 
are  Romeoing  and  Juliett- 
ing  with  great  success. 
Severe  disturbances  are 
reported  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  cemetery. 
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Majestic  Ruth  Etting 

climbed    to    fame    by 

Radio  (CBS). 
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Mme.    Elizabeth    Ivanova,    formerly    of 

the    Imperial    Opera    Company,    Petro- 

grad;  now  with  KNX,  Los  Angeles. 


f   fantasy 
singing 


Out  of  the  realm 
comes  Ronet,  the 
slave,  who  helps  in  Nisely 
Dream  Shop,  WLW,  in  trad- 
ing songs  for  worn-out 
dreams. 


Kay,  Steve,  Teen  and  Pete, 
the  Krazy  Rhythm  Klowns  of 
KSTP,  St.  Paul,  who  perform 
musical  summersaults  and 
crack  the  snappy  slap  stick 
of  the  air. 


"Oh,  Em,  ain't  nature 
grand  ?"  "Not  so  grand  as 
you  are,  Clem."  "Oh,  Em, 
Oh!  Oh!  I — ,  I—."  And 
things  like  that  intrigue  Em 
and  Clem  of  KFOX. 


(Catherine  Tift  Jones,  who  is  equally  at 

home  as  entertainer  for  the  social  elect 

or  NBC  delineator  of  darky  dialect. 
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OUT  OF  THE  WELTER  OF  CHOLERA  AND  ON 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT  FLOWERED 

IN  VIOLATION  OF  THE  CODE 


By  Rupert  Hughes 

Illustrations  by  Dudley  Gloyne  Summers 


ALICE  GAMMELL  was  the  tenth  daughter  of  a  twen- 
tieth child  and  her  lot,  cast  in  a  shabby  little  town  in 
Pike    County,    Illinois,    seemed    particularly    hard    as 
stories   of   gold   and   easy   wealth   came   floating   back 
from  California. 

Finally  Tom  Gammell  yielded  to  his  wife's  importunities, 
gave  up  his  job  as  pilot  of  a 
steamboat  and,  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  village, 
set  out  in  a  fleet  of  prairie 
schooners  for  the  "Promised 
Land." 

Across  the  first  miles  in  Mis- 
souri they  flew  as  briskly  as  the-. 
March  wind.  But  there  were  so 
many  miles.  Presently  a  new 
word  drove  out  the  bugleword 
that  had  mustered  this  vast  host. 
They  forgot  to  talk  of  gold 
ahead.  They  talked  of  cholera 
alongside.  At  last,  one  dreary 
day  Tom  Gammell  was  laid  low 
by  the  dread  plague. 

Tortured  to  desperate  meas- 
ures, Alice  rode  miles  ahead  to 
bring  back  a  Doctor  Birney.  But 
to  no  avail.  Fight  as  they  would, 
first  Tom,  and  then  many  others 
of  the  small  party  were  lost  and 
placed  in  shallow  graves.  Alice 
herself  was  touched  by  the  dis- 
ease, but  after  a  period  of  rest 
gathered  the  remnants  of  the 
little  band  together  and  started 
on  again.  Doctor  Birney,  re- 
turned from  helping  others,  was 
more  than  kind,  aiding  the 
stricken  woman  in  a  thousand 
ways. 

ALICE  had  inherited  five  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  yoke  of  cows, 
Tom's  wagon  and  a  gold  miner's 
equipment.  The  other  widows 
and  widowers  had  their  own 
difficulties  multiplied  by  their 
loss  and  could  give  her  no  aid. 

So  Doctor  Birney  asked  if  he 
might  not  ride  with  her  in  her 
wagon.  He  said  that  he  was 
tired  of  muleback  and  she  recog- 
nized the  chivalry  under  the 
crude  pretense  of  selfishness.  So 
a  new  companion  shared  the  front  seat  of  the  wagon  with 
her  as  they  rejoined  the  unending  river  of  souls  flowing  along 
the  trail. 

The  Doctor  knew  nothing  of  the  complex  art  of  handling 
oxen,  but  he  overplayed  his  ignorance  a  trifle  and  by  sheer 
Kawkiness  compelled  her  dreary  heart  to  helpless  laughter. 

She  was  ashamed  of  her  smiles  and  Tom's  living  brother 
scowled  at  her  for  her  flippancy,  and  her  shallow  disloyalty 
to  her  husband. 

One  of  her  own  half  brothers  suggested  that  she  had  better 
marry  the  doctor  as  soon  as  she  could.  She  flamed  up  at  this 
and  imputed  it  to  Esek's  eagerness  to  be  rid  of  any  responsibil- 
ity for  her. 

But  as  they  rode  on  and  on  and  she  learned  how  big  was  the 
heart  of  the  big-framed  friend  at  her  side,  her  soul  felt  its  first 
throb  of  love.  She  wondered  at  the  sweet  pain  of  it.  She  had 
thought  she  bad  fathomed  all  the  meanings  of  love.  She  had 
known  courtship  and  passion  and  marriage,  and  widowhood; 
yet  she  had   evidently  known   something  that  was  not  really 


"Mother     Damnabl 
soon    convinced    Edie 
the    East    was    more    to 
her    liking. 


love  but  only  its  shoddy  imitation. 

The  jostling  of  the  wagon  flung  her  against  Doctor  Birney 
and  he  was  courteous  but  hot  gallant.  They  rode  through 
twilights  and  sometimes  by  moonlight,  but  he  never  hinted  at 
a  caress.  At  night  she  slept  almost  as  close  to  him  as  Ruth  to 
Boaz,  but  he  gave  no  hint  of  knowing  or  caring  that  she  was 

more  than  another  teamster. 

SHE  found  her  heart  less  angry 
with  futile  coquetry  than  sul- 
len with  jealousy  of  some  un- 
known woman  with  whom  he 
kept  perfect  faith.  One  day  she 
could  not  keep  from  twitting  him 
with  her  theory,  that  a  woman 
is  the  mother  of  everything. 
"What's  she  like,  doctor?" 
"What's  who  like,  Mrs.  Gam- 
mell?" 

"The  girl  you  left  behind.  The 
woman  you  love  so  well  back 
there  in  Ohio — the  one  you  left 
your  heart  with." 

"My  heart  is  right  here  in  this 
wagon,  ma'am.  It  don't  love  any 
woman  back  East  or  on  West." 
She  was  afraid  to  ask  more  and 
yet  she  took  both  flattery  and 
fear  from  his  dark  answer.  There 
must  be  some  woman  in  the 
shadow  of  his  past;  she  herself 
might  be  the  woman  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  future. 

She  was  more  tormented  than 

Bluebeard's  final  wife,  for  Doctor 

Birney  gave  her  no  key,  and  the 

closet  of  his  secrets  was  not 

visible. 

One  night  by  the  camp- 
fire  she  saw  him  writing  in 
his  diary,  and  she  grew 
audacious  enough  to  say: 

"I  dare  you  to  let  me  read 
your  diary." 

He  seemed  confused  and 
reluctant;  then  he  looked 
into  her  eyes  with  a  ransack- 
ing curiosity;  but  after  a 
long  hesitation,  he  handed 
her  the  leather  covered  bro- 
chure and  said: 
,iJ    *  "I  don't  write  very  good, 

I'm  a  worse  author  than    I 
am  a  doctor,  but  you  are  welcome  to  any  news  you  find." 

She  wished  she  had  not  been  so  grossly  inquisitive  and  won- 
dered whether  it  would  be  more  insulting  to  read  the  book  or 
to  return  it  unread.  She  ventured  to  turn  to  the  first  page- 
in  a  desperate  hope  that  it  would  begin  with  his  broken  love 
affair.   But  all  she  found  was  this: 

"April  9,  1850.  Left  home  for  California.  Passed 
through  Norwalk.  Took  the  cars  to  Sandusky.  Saw  a 
large  eagle  on  the  prairie.  Passage,  75  cents.  Dinner 
and  horsefeed,  75  cents. 

"April  20.  Left  Cincinnati  at  4  o'clock  on  board  the 
Natchez." 

"April  21.  Arrived  at  Louisville  at  10.  Saw  James 
Porter,  the  Kentucky  giant,  7%  feet." 

"May  16.  Crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Saint  Joseph. 
Passed  the  snake's  den." 

"May   20.      No   timber.     Passed    some   new  grass." 
"May  21.     Was   called  to  visit  three   cases  of  cholera. 
One  died,  a  man,  leaving  a  wife  and  child,  from  Illinois, 
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poor.     He  lived  seven  hours  after  being  taken.     No  wood 
or  water  secured." 

"May   22.      Rainy.      Traveled    for    miles    and    came   to 
wood   and   water    in    plenty.      Fleming   and    Curtis    taken 
with  the  cholera.     Wake  all  night.     Called 
upon  to  see  a  man  with  cholera,  who  died 
soon  after." 

"May  23.  Curtis  and  Fleming  better,  but 
not  able  to  start  in  the  morning.  Heard 
wolves  during  the  night." 

"May  24.  Started  early.  Curtis  and  Flem- 
ing pretty  comfortable.  Camped  at  Blue 
River.  One  grave,  child  11  years  old.  Forded 
the  stream.     Got  my  medicines  wet." 

"May  26.     Had  catfish  for  breakfast." 

"May  27.     Saw  an  antelope." 

"May  29.     Water  scarce  and  poor.     Took 
sick  with  the  cholera.     No  one  meddled  or 
took  any  notice   of  it  but 
George  Mason." 

"May  30.     Feel  better." 


So  he  and  his  legally  un- 
attainable    bride     drove 
off  in  shameless  pride  of 
love. 


SHE  let  a  few  pages  whir  past  accounts  of  "innumerable 
hosts  of  immigrants,"  and  heavy  rains  all  night  and  all  day 
and  rainy  gales  at  night.  She  understood  how  much  labor  and 
anguish  he  compressed  in  his  ungifted  phrases. 

"June  4.  Camped  without  a  spark  of  fire  or  warm 
supper,  with  our  clothes  as  wet  as  water.  A  man  died 
of  the  cholera  in  sight  of  us.  I  was  called  to  see  him, 
but  too  late." 

"June  5.  It  rains  yet.  Have  a  bad  headache;  take  a 
blue  pill." 

"June  6.  One  death,  a  Missourian — from  cholera.  Go 
eighten  miles.  Pass  four  graves  in  one  place.  Two  more 
of  the  same  train  are  ready  to  die.  Earn  $2.20.  Left 
Krill  with  a  dying  friend." 

"June  7.  Start  late.  Find  plenty  of  doctoring  to  do. 
Stop  at  noon  to  attend  some  persons  sick  with  cholera. 
One  was  dead  before  I  got  there,  and  six  died  before 
the  next  morning.  They  paid  me  $8.75.  Some  of  the 
deceased  were  named  Thomas  Gammell  and  Jacob  Gam- 
mell  and  old  Mrs.  Broshears,  a  relative  of  the  bereaved 
widow  of  Thomas  Gammell.  We  are  85  or  90  miles  west 
of  Fort  Kearney." 

It  startled  her  eyes  to  find  her  own  name  there  and  she  read 
the  next  entry  with  hunger  for  a  word  of  tenderness:  a  little 


«  armtll  had  crept  in  : 

"June  8.  Left  the  camp  of  distress  in  the  open  prairie 
at  halt  past  4  in  the  morning'.  The  widow  was  ill  both 
in  body  and  mind.  I  gave  them  slight  encouragement  by 
promising  to  return  and  assist  them  along.  1  overt 
our  company  at  noon  twenty  miles  away,  Went  back 
and  met  the  others  in  trouble  enough.  1  traveled  with 
them  until  night.  Again  overtook  our  company  three 
miles  ahead.  Made  my  arrangements  to  be  ready  to 
shift  my  duds  to  the  widow's  wagon." 
She  smiled  at  the  blunt  words  tor  the  nob'  and  the 

romantic  beginning  of  the  mysterious  companionship.    IK 

a  poor  hand  at   dramatic  narrative.     Hut  then  a  great   novelist 

would  have  been  of  no  use  at  all. 

She  read  on  with  eagerness  to  see  if  there  were  some  hint  of 

love  or  longing.    Hut   it  was  cold  prose  written  with  a  dejected 

pencil. 

"June  9.     Started  off  in  good  season.     Went   twenty  miles. 


w 


Wolves   very  noisy,  keeping  us 


Encamped   on   a  creek. 

awake  all  night." 

He  and  she  were  "us."  That  was  all.  She  remembered  that 
it  was  not  the  wolves  alone  that  kept  her  awake.  She  found 
nothing  more  poetic  than  such  things  as  these — horrible  hours 
of  toil  and  pain  memorialized  in  a  dull  word. 

"July    2.      Feed    poor,    water    a    little    touched    with 

alkali." 

"July  5.     Dragged  the  team  through  sand  eight  miles 

to  Devil's  Gate." 

"July   6.      Oxen    sick;    vomiting   like    dogs.     Old    Nig 

looks     bad. 

Got  better  to- 
wards night.  ,    ■      ■     ' 

.  .  .  Discov- 
ered  a    party 

of  Indians 

coming  upon 

us.     Prepared 

for  an  attack. 

After  viewing 

us  carefully 

they  left  us 

for  good.  .  .  . 

Kept  guard 

for  fear  of 

Mormons. 

.    .    .    Left 

Sweetwater 

and  traveled 

over  the  rag- 
ged moun- 
tains twenty 

miles.   I  was 

well  worn  out 

as  well  as  the 

team  from 

watching  at 

night.     .     .     . 

Found  ice  in 

the    water 

bucket.    .    .    . 

Traveled  all 

day  and  night. 

Dust  from 

one  to  twelve 

inches  deep. 

Went  over  a 

tremendous 

mountain.  . .  . 

Left  camp 

after  throw- 
ing Lion  and 

doctoring  his 

foot,  which 

Mrs.  Gam- 

mell,  Jake  and 

myself  did 

alone." 

THIS  was  her 
first  appear- 
ance by  name.  Yet 
she  knew  that  he 
had  thought  of 
her,  cared  for  her 
with  the  tender- 
nes  of  a  dumb 
Romeo.  She  skim- 
med the  pages 
with  a   speed  the 
utter   opposite   of 
the  slow  torment 
of  their  travel: 
"July   28. 
Was  called  to 
see  a  sick  pa- 
poose.   .    .    . 

Traveled  eighteen  miles.  Oh,  God!  the  mosquitoes.  Sick  all 
day  and  under  the  influence  of  calomel.  .  .  .  Started  late 
on  Lion's  account.    Drove  two  miles  and  he  gave  up  the 

ghost.     We  then  harnessed  Nigger  in  the  lead 

Nigger  died.  .  .  .  Salmon  Falls,  bought  salmon  of  the 
Indians.  This  place  is  delightful.  The  wild  geese  are  about 
as  tame  as  the  natives.  .  .  .  Plenty  of  rattlesnakes. 
.  .  .  Am  nearly  sick,  but  no  one  knows  it  but  myself. 
.  .  .  Geared  the  wagon  shorter.  Threw  overboard  some 
of  our  load.  Started  with  Brandy  in  Sally's  place.  .  .  . 
Left  this  morning  a  distressed  family  without  team  or 
money  and  nearly  sick  from  trouble  .  .  .  Left  Brand 
and  Polly  to  die  on  the  road.  .  .  .  Cut  off  more  of  the 
wagon  bed  and  brought  the  wheels  closer  together.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  G.  drove  the  cattle  and  let  me  take  a  nap  in  her  bed. 
.     .     .     .     Made  a  yoke  of  an  old  axle." 


What  do  I  do  now,  honey   "  queried  Doctor  Birney,  as  he  faced  the  intruder. 
"Break  his  face !"  said  Alice. 


There  was  more  of  the  same,  but  never  a  word  of  such 
yearning  as  women  love  to  inspire,  never  a  hint  of  her  beauty, 
his  growing  need  of  her,  only  the  chronicle  of  such  matters  of 
fact  as  filled  the  days  with  hardship  and  robbed  the  nights 
of  refreshment. 

The  cholera  had  been  left  behind  them  but  the  mountains 
and  the  jade  of  toil  and  the  death  of  faithful  animals,  the  col- 
lapse of  equipment  and  of  patience  made  every  day  a  new 
disease. 

Families  were  quarreling  from  sheer  weariness  of  the  same 
drawn  faces.    Friends  were  parting  for  no  better  reason  than 

that  they  had 
drained   their  pa- 
;•  -  tiences.    Here  and 

mk    there  poor  frayed 
BP    souls  had  gone 
.  \?  SflSi    violently    insane 

■:•*.'  or    had    left    from 

??.*"    cliffs  or  shot  them- 
HH    selves  rather  than 
*|JBe|||    a<^   more    straws 
I    of  adversity   to 
their  galled  backs. 
Doctor  Birney 
had  paid  his  com- 
panion no  tribute 
of  literature,  but 
he  had  given  her 
his  toil,  his  ten- 
derness, his  com- 
pany. Why  did  he 
say   nothing  of 
love? 

Her  half  brother 
Esek  was  ponder- 
ing the  same  prob- 
lem. One  day  he 
put  it  crassly 
enough  to  Alice: 
"Say,  Alius,  has 
the  Doc  popped 
the  question  yet?" 
She  answered 
him  only  w  i  t  h  a 
glare.  He  re- 
torted: 

"W  ell,  if  he's 
honest  and  you're 
decent  he'd  better 
speak  up  or  git 
out.  Ever'body's 
talkin'  about  you 
two  always  to- 
gether." 

"Ever'body  had 
better  mind  their 
own  business.  If  I 
choose  to  have  a 
friend,  I'd  like  to 
know  who's  got 
anything  to  say 
about  it?" 

"Well,  I  have 

for  one!   And  I'm 

g  o  i  n'   to  say  it, 

too." 

"If  you  dare!" 

He  snorted  at 

her  menace,  and 

turned  aside. 

Later,  he  and  the 

Doctor  went  out 

together  in  search 

of  strayed  cattle; 

they  came  back 

separately  in  a 

mood  that  she 

read  with  alarm. 

Esek   passed   her    and   tossed    her    a    contemptuous   word. 

"Just  as  I  thought  1    He's  been  makin'  a  fool  of  you.    He's 

got  a  wife  back  East.    I  told  him  to  pick  up  his  sticks  and 

vamoose.  We  don't  want  him  around  us  no  longer." 

ALICE  was  suffocated  with  anger  at  Esek  and  with  dismay 
at  his  news.  The  doctor  came  close  on  the  heels  of  Esek 
and  asked  for  a  word  with  her.  She  dropped  to  the  ground 
trembling,  and  he  sank  cross-legged  at  her  side;  talked  to  her 
in  a  low  and  solemn  strain. 

/"Esek  asked  me  a  question  he  had  no  right  to  ask.  But  you 
had.  I  been  tryin'  weeks  to  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  but  I 
couldn't  somehow;  one  was  how  much  I  love  you,  and  one  was 
why  I  never  told  you  so  and  another  was  why  I  couldn't  ask 
you  to  marry  me. 

"But  you  see,  honey — excuse  me,  it  slipped  out,  kind  of — but 
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THE  gold  fever  give  me  the  excuse.  I  told  her  I  was  on  my 
way,  and  she  told  the  neighbors  I  was  goin'  to  send  for  her 
as  soon  as  I  made  a  strike.    I  see  myself! 

"Well,  I  left  her  the  farm  and  my  bank  account — money 
enough  to  keep  her  for  life.  I  took  along  just  enough  to  buy 
me  a  mule  and  keep  me  from  starvin'.  I  swore  I'd  never  look 
at  her  or  a  patient  again. 

"I  broke  the  last  part  of  my  vow  but  the  first  part  holds. 
And  then  I  found  you  on  the  road.  And  I  loved  you  the  minute 
I  laid  eyes  on  you.  You  were  scared  to  death  but  you  hung  o  1 
to  that  horse.  You  couldn't  ride  but  you  did.  I  tried  to  save 
your  husband  for  you,  but  I  couldn't.  And  I  couldn't  keep 
from  turnin'  back  to  you. 


"We  di»- 
own  you" 
was  the 
only  fare- 
well they 
gave  the 
twain  that 
could 
neither  be 
united  nor 
parted. 


you  see — well,  when  I  first  set  up  practice  in  Ohio,  I  came 
along  just  as  an  old  doctor  laid  down  in  his  own  private  grave- 
yard and  I  come  into  a  lot  of  patients  right  off.  I  made  a  lot 
of  money — -for  a  doctor — and  collected   some   of  it,  too. 

"Well,  I  met  up  with  a  pretty  little  armful  of  a  woman,  with 
a  scared  look  in  her  eyes  and  a  kiss-me-quick  look  around  the 
mouth. 

"Well,  some  women  have  a  way  of  pushin'  themselves  into 
a  man's  arms  and  wringin'  a  proposal  out  of  him  before  he 
knows  what's  wrong.  That's  what  Edie  did  to  me.  She  laid 
her  face  up  against  me  and  had  me  namin'  the  day  before  I 
could  tell  her  I  didn't  want  to  get  married  for  years  yet,  and 
then  not  to  her. 

"Then  she  yanked  me  to  church  and  into  the  home  she'd 
picked  out  and  rented  for  me.  Well,  it  comes  hard  for  me  to 
say  anything  against  a  woman,  particularly  my  wife.  But  you 
got  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

"Well,  Edie  was  one  of  those  skin-deep  beauties.  A  Dead 
Sea  Apple  is  what  she  is.  Peach-down  outside,  and  inside,  gall 
and  wormwood.  Pink  and  silky  outside  and,  inside,  miser  and 
a  nagger  and  a  blood-suckin'  leech.  If  I  went  to  see  a  poor 
patient  that  couldn't  pay,  she  jumped  me  for  neglectin'  her. 
But  she  wanted  me  to  bleed  the  well-to-do  patients  whether 
they  had  anything  the  matter  of  'em  or  not.  She  tried  to  make 
me  operate  on  folks  that  were  all  right,  because  I  could  charge 
'em  more. 

"Well,  things  went  on  that  way  till  I  was  all  wore  out — 
nothin'  but  fault-findin'  and  greed  at  home;  and,  outside, 
nothin'  but  sick  folks  talkin'  about  their  aches  and  pains. 

"I  was  making  scads  of  money  and  Edie  was  savin'  it  all. 
When  an  aunt  of  mine  left  me  a  farm,  Edie  made  me  put  it  in 
her  name.  By-and-by  I  begun  to  feel  that  I'd  either  have  to 
run  off  or  commit  murder.  I  told  Edie  I  wished  she'd  get 
herself  a  divorce.  It  would  'a'  been  easy  enough.  In  Indiana 
they  give  divorces  for  anything  and  no  delay.  But  she  turned 
on  me  like  a  tiger.  She  said  she  was  Mrs.  Birney  and  Mrs. 
Birney  she  would  remain  till  I  died.  She  thought  divorces  were 
a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  I  tried  to  bluff  her  ami  told  her  I'd 
make  her  divorce  me.  But  she  just  laughed.  She  said  I  couldn't 
do  anything  short  of  killin'  her  to  get  my  freedom.  She  don't 
like  men  and  she  would  just  as  soon  I  up  and  left  her.  And 
finally  I  did. 


"I  tried  to  keep  off  the  subject  of  love,  although  my  heart 
was  achin'  for  you  till  I  nearly  died.  I've  never  laid  hands  on 
you,  have  I?  but  I've  had  to  set  each  hand  to  holdin'  the  other 
back  to  keep  from  grabbin'  you — but,  well,  I'd  better  not  talk 
about  that. 

"Anyway,  I  couldn't  seem  to  break  away  from  you  though 
I've  tried  a  million  times.  And  now  your  low-down  brother  h  is 
dragged  the  truth  out  of  me,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  1 
love  you,  Alice.  You're  the  only  thing  I  ever  loved.  But  I  can't 
marry  you,  because  I'm  not  free.  And  I  can't  get  free  S 
what  am  I  goin'  to  do,  honey?  If  you'll  say  you  don't  lov« 
me,  that  will  settle  it,  and  I'll  go  my  way  and  leave  you.  If 
you  don't  want  me  to  go,  all  hell  can't  drive  me  off.  You  tell 
me  what  to  do.   Just  say  the  word.'' 

She  said  the  word,  "I  love  you,"  and  laid  her  lips  on  his. 
He  groaned  aloud  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  smothered 
her  in  his  breast  until  the  infuriated  Esek  came  forward  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Then  he  turned  round  to  face  the 
glare  of  outraged  virtue  from  a  Mrs.  Grundy,  six  feet  tall  and 
in  whiskers. 

"Say,  say!"  Esek  thundered.  "You  leave  my  sister  loo-.. 
or  I'll  break  your  face." 

Dr.  Birney  turned  to  Alice  and  said: 

"What  do  I  do  now.  honey?" 

"Break   his  face."   said   Alice. 

The    Doctor  drove  his   list   into   Esek's   beard   and   teeth 
Esek  measured  off  exactly  six  feet  on  the  ground,    He  got  i«p 
and  Dr.  Birney  sent  him  hack  to  verify  the  measurement. 

Then  Mrs.   Esek  came  living  up  and  she  was  not   so 
handle.     But    Alice    took    her    By    the    shoulders    and.    with    tl  e 
strength  of  two  arms  that  had  been  sawing  at  the  hits  of  h 
mouthed   horses   for  months,  shook    her  half-sister-in-law   till 
her  teeth    rattled. 

There  was  such  a  hubbub  that  tin  gathere  I 

to  see  the  pale-faced  squaws  ill  mutual  destruction,     l'liey    . 
bitterly  disappointed  when  the  white  men,  dreading   i  civil 
called  for  peace  ami   held  a  cont'en  ■  >( 

IT    WAS    quiet    but    hitter       Everj  \iled    !)• 

and   begged   Alice   to   give   up   the   doctor,   esp<  -    he 

announced  that  be  would  not  even  seek  tor  gold  in  California, 

i  I  ontimu  do  I  Ml) 
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IT  LOOKED  LIKE  THE  FINISH  WHEN- 

AN  AIRPLANE  HUMMED 


(9UT 


of  the 

But  Sometimes  Sand  Burrs 

Are  Mightier  Than  Bullets 
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Illustrations  by  Robert  Johnston 


SHORTLY  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  train  num- 
ber ninety-six  was  held  up  at  Apaloosa  Junction,  thirty- 
six  miles  south  of  Bocaganza,  and  its  mail  car  robbed 
of  four  registered  pouches.  The  two  railway  mail  clerks 
were  struck  over  the  head  with  a  slung  shot,  one  of  them 
dangerously  hurt.  The  other  was  able  to  report  that  one 
robber  was  thickset,  with  heavy  shoulders,  the  index  finger 
of  his  left  hand  missing.  There  was  no  description  of  the 
three  other  robbers,  all  four  having  been  masked. 

Apaloosa  Junction  contains  only  fifteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  this  night  train  would  not  make  it  a  stopping  point 
except  that  it  is  the  connection  with  a  line  to  the  east.  There 
were  only  three  persons  near  the  little  pine  station,  besides 
train  crew  and  robbers,  when  the  hold-up  occurred.  And 
naturally  there  was  confusion.  A  wakeful  woman  soon  re- 
ported having  seen  a  black  touring  car,  containing  four  men, 
going  north  on  the  main  trunk  highway  immediately  after 
the  hold-up. 

Alarms  were  sent  out  over  the  telephone.  Some  time  was 
lost  in  trying  to  get  Sheriff  O'Brien  at  Bocaganza,  who  was 
out  of  town  that  night.  Nearly  an  hour  after  the  robbery 
Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas  Mullens  was  aroused  and  told  what 
had  happened.  He  pulled  a  pair  of  trousers  over  his  night- 
shirt, got  a  hat  and  his  revolver  and  ran  out  of  doors.  Deputy 
Mullens  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  northwest  part  of  town,  and 
he  ran  east  toward  the  main  north  and  south  brick  highway, 
which  became  Central  avenue  as  it  passed  through  the  town. 
As  well  as  he  could  calculate  from  the  brief  telephone  talk,  if 
the  robber's  car  held  to  the  main  north  road  it  was  most 
likely  that  it  would  already  have  passed  through  Bocaganza, 
for  the  distance  was  only  thirty-six  miles  and  they  would 
probably  drive  fast. 

So  calculating,  Deputy  Mullens,  running,  started  across  a 
north  and  south  thoroughfare,  two  blocks  west  of  Central 
avenue,  known  as  Tangarine  street,  and  fairly  ran  into  a  black 
touring  car  containing  four  men,  going  north  at  a  moderate 
pace,  with  only  its  dimmer  lights  burning.  The  car  was  oppo- 
site him  almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  and  he  had  only  a  vague 
impression  of  two  men  in  the  front  seat. 

He  shouted,  "Hey!     Stop!" 

IXSTANTLY  the  driver  put  on  power  and  the  machine  shot 
away.  The  deputy  fired  at  the  near  rear  wheel  and  hit  it. 
so  that  the  speeding  machine  swerved  sharply  as  the  tire  ex- 
ploded and  nearly  went  into  the  ditch.  The  driver  kept  it  on 
the  road,  however.  The  two  men  on  the  rear  seat  turned, 
rising  to  their  knees.  The  electric  street  lamp  suspended  over 
the  middle  of  the  road  at  the  crossing  brought  them  out  clearly. 
They  both  shot  at  once.  The  range  was  short,  but  the  car  was 
bumping  on  a  flat  tire.  Deputy  Mullens  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  bullets;  close,  but  missing.  He  himself,  standing  under 
the  electric  light,  made  as  good  a  target  as  one  could  wish — 
except  for  the  motion  of  the  car.  Other  shots  immediately 
followed  the  first — automatics.  Deputy  Mullens  fired  again. 
The  man  on  his  side  made  a  convulsive  movement  and  would 
have  fallen  off  the  seat  but  that  the  other  man  caught  him. 
The  car  was  going  at  top  speed  then,  and  getting  into  the 
dark  beyond  the  circle  of  rays  shed  by  the  street  light.  The 
deputy  did  not  attempt  to  shoot  again  but  ran  for  a  telephone 
to  give  the  alarm  farther  north. 

But  Apaloosa  was  trying  to  use  the  long  distance  wires; 
the  night  service  at  the  telephone  exchanges  was  poor.  There 
was   an   exasperating   delay    in   getting   the   next   town   north, 


nine  miles  distant.     The  robber  car,  in  fact,  got  away. 

BEN  BODET  was  spending  a  winter  vacation  at  Bocaganza, 
which  is  a  county  seat,  its  two  story  red  brick  court  house 
with  a  yellow  dome  fronting  a  flowery  little  park.  On  the 
third  day  following  the  robbery  Bodet  dropped  into  the 
sheriff's  office  there  for  a  chat  with  a  new  friend  Deputy 
Sheriff  Thomas  Mullens.  Since  the  episode  in  which  their 
acquaintance  began,  ten  days  before  this,  a  warm  regard  had 
subsisted  between  the  detective  and  the  undersized,  wiry  peace 
officer  whose  red  mustache  was  too  large  for  so  meager  a 
face  and  whose  clothes  were  merely  clothes.  The  robbery 
was  mentioned  casually. 

"I  bet  they  took  the  Barlow  road  four  miles  north  of  here," 
said  Sheriff  O'Brien.  "It's  a  poor  road — some  of  it  just  wagon 
trail  through  the  woods.  But  there's  nobody  along  the  way 
and  after  sixteen  miles  they'd  strike  good  brick  again.  Leav- 
ing the  main  north  and  south  road  put  everybody  off  the  trail. 
They'd  get  to  Barlow,  probably,  before  three  o'clock  and  have 
three  hours  and  a  half  before  daylight.  That'd  put  'em  a 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  north  where  they'd  have  a 
choice  of  roads." 

Deputy  Mullens,  looking  grave  and  tugging  at  his  over- 
large  mustache,  remarked: 

"Well,  sir,  I'm  afraid  they  left  a  man  along  the  way.  Been 
expectin'  to  hear  of  his  bein'  found  in  the  brush  somewhere. 
.  .  .  'Taint  what  I  believe  in — pluggin'  a  man  that  way. 
I  never  shot  a  man — bad — but  once  before  in  my  life.  1 
aimed  for  his  right  shoulder,  but  the  car  was  jouncin'  up 
and  down.  Guess  I  hit  him  too  low."  He  looked  earnestly 
at  Bodet  as  he  offered  his  justification.  "Doggone!  The 
two  of  'em  was  pumpin'  lead  at  me  with  automatics.  If 
their  car  hadn't  been  jouncin'  that  way  they'd  a  made  a 
sieve  of  me.  'Taint  what  I  believe  in  but  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  a  helped  it." 

Bodet  and  the  sheriff  reassured  him. 

A  HIGH,  humming  sound  came  through  the  open  west  win- 
dows and  Bodet  glanced  upward  at  the  great  man  made 
dragon  fly  sailing  in  the  blue  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Such  a  metallic  song  in  the  air  was  common  there  where 
three  planes  did  a  thriving  trade  treating  guests  at  the  big 
hotel  and  occupants  of  the  winter  cottages  to  aerial  joyrides  at 
a  dollar  a  minute.  Yet  the  machine  in  the  sky  teased  the 
detective's  imagination. 

"Sort  of  humiliating,"  he  commented  grumpily.  "My  profes- 
sion ought  to  be  using  every  invention.  Airplanes  are  as  com- 
mon as  pins  now;  but  I've  never  yet  seen  a  chance  to  use  one 
professionally — mind  too  old-fashioned,  maybe;  don't  think 
airplanes;  thinks  sidebar  buggies.     .     .    . 

"We  get  into  ruts.  My  profession  isn't  as  bad  as  most 
others — lawyers  and  doctors,  for  example.  They  think  the  old 
stuff  over  and  over  again  because  they  deal  with  the  old  stuff 
over  and  over  again — one  case  of  tonsilitis  or  of  replevin  just 
like  another.  My  trade,  anyhow,  is  never  twice  alike — never 
know  where  or  how  it's  going  to  hit  you.  To  keep  out  of 
ruts.  There's  nothing  whatever  that  there's  not  some  way  out 
of  if  only  you  think  fast  enough  and  straight  enough." 

Deputy  Mullens,  in  loyal  and  boundless  admiration  for  the 
speaker,  sagely  wagged  his  head  and  remarked,  as  though  he 
were  delivering  an  important  opinion,  "Well,  sir,  I  s'pose  that's 
so — to  keep  a-thinkin'  all  the  time    .     .     ." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  swift  opening  of  the  door  and  a 


citizen   rushed   in,   bursting  with    indignation,    to   demand    the 
protection  of  the  law. 

The  substance  of  his  statement  was  that  a  cottage  adjoined 
his  orange  grove,  its  garage  abutting  on  the  boundary  line. 
This  afternoon  he  and  his  wife  had  been  picking  oranges.  They 
saw  a  man  come  from  the  cottage  and  disappear  in  the  garage. 
As  he  did  not  appear  again  they  supposed  he  was  overhauling 
the  car.  An  hour  or  so  later,  from  her  stepladder  beneath  a 
tree,  his  wife  saw  another  man  go  from  the  cottage  to  the 
garage.  After  another  half  hour  or  so  she  went  over  to  the 
dividing  line  and  peeked  into  the  garage.  The  second  man 
was  standing  just  inside  the  garage  door  taking  a  drink  out 
of  a  bottle.  Seeing  a  lady  peering  at  him,  he  addressed  her 
in  outrageous  and  intolerable  language.  She  retreated  a  little 
way  and  made  an  indignant  reply,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  on  her  own  premises  and  that  drink  under  almost 
all  circumstances,  was  contraband.  The  citizen  himself,  natu- 
rally indignant  at  this  verbal  assault  upon  his  wife,  ran  over 
there.  But  the  man  continued  to  blackguard  both  citizen  and 
wife.  The  citizen  ran  for  his  automobile,  to  come  to  town  for 
a  warrant  and  the  sheriff. 

THE  COMPLAINANT  was  of  a  leathery  leanness,  with  a 
scant  yellowish   beard.     His    speech   was   tumultuous  and 
sputtering  with  wrath,  his  voice  high  and  bleating. 

"I  told  him  I'd  have  him  in  jail  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  will, 
too!"  he  cried.  "They're  blacklegsl  They's  something  queer 
about  that  cottage  next  me,  too,  Mr.  Sheriff.  I  been  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  it.  Some  men  got  it.  They  come  and  go — 
sneakin'  I'd  call  it.  Window  shades  all  pulled  down.  Some- 
times ain't  anybody  in  sight  there  for  a  week  at  a  stretch.  I 
bet  they're  a  gang  of  whisky  runners!  I  bet  you'll  find  liquor 
there.  This  first  fella  that  come  to  the  garage — freckled,  sandy 
complexioned  fella — he's  been  there  before.  I  bet  he's  a  whisky 
runner.  But  this  drunken  brute  I  ain't  ever  seen  there  before. 
I  want  a  warrant  for  him — for  that  miserable  way  he  talked  to 
my  wife  and  me.  We  was  on  our  own  premises!  I'll  show 
him!" 

The  patient  sheriff  led  the  orange  grower  across  the  corridor 
to  the  office  of  the  county  judge  before  whom  warrants  might 
be  sworn  out,  and  Deputy 
Mullens     explained     to 
Bodet: 

"Name's  Allen.  He's  got 
a  little  orange  grove  five 
miles  up  the  coast.  He's  a 
prejudiced  kind  of  man  — 
hates  booze  worse'n  rattle- 
snakes, and  his  wife  hates 
it  worse'n  he  does.  But 
they're  good  citizens  when 
they're  lettin'  their  neigh- 
bors alone." 

This  outraged  and  sput- 
tering citizen  amused  Bo- 
det, who  had  a  hobby  for 
observing  people  as  other 
men  have  hobbies  for  col- 
lecting stamps  or  butter- 
flies. "Take  me  along  with 
you,"  he  suggested  on  an 
incidental  impulse. 

THE  WARRANTS  be- 
ing duly  issued,  Mr. 
Allen,  visibly  swelling  with 
righteous  satisfaction  in 
the  impending  retribution, 
led  the  way  in  his  hard  used 
automobile,  Bodet  and 
Mullens  following  in  the 
deputy's  equally  battered 
little  machine. 

They  drove  north  along 
a  brick  road  parallel  to  the 
beach  and  some  distance 
from  it.  Leaving  town,  be- 
tween the  road  and  the 
beach,  there  were  winter 
cottages  with  flower  gar- 
dens— growing  more  scat- 
tered and  less  pretentious. 
Then  there  were  some 
stretches  of  unbroken  land 
and,  at  intervals,  small 
orange  groves.  Off  at  that 
side  lay  the  white  sand 
beach  and  twinkling  blue 
gulf,  under  a  genial  sun. 
On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  the  land  was  mostly 
wild,  bearing  mast-like 
pines  and  an  undergrowth 
of  palmetto. 
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Allen's  five  acre  orange  grove  came  out  to  the  road.  His 
house,  however,  was  at  the  farther  end,  facing  the  beach.  Ad- 
joining lay  the  premises  of  whose  inmate  he  complained — a 
plain  one  story  brown  cottage  about  half  way  between  road 
and  beach,  standing  on  flat,  sandy  ground  planted  with  hibiscus, 
camphor  trees  and  oleanders,  both  cottage  and  grounds  looking 
in  an  unkempt  state.  The  little  brown  shed  of  a  garage,  abut- 
ting on  Allen's  line,  was  nearer  to  the  road  than  the  cottage 
itself. 

Allen  stopped  on  the  road  in  front  of  his  grove  and  gave 
Deputy  Mullens  final  instructions  with  a  relish  of  coming 
vengeance: 

"This  cutthroat  you're  after  is  a  heavy-set  fella  and  kind  of 
round  shouldered.  He's  got  black  hair  and  his  jaw  sticks  out." 
He  thrust  his  own  lower  jaw  forward  to  indicate  an  oversized 
chin. 

Neither  Bodet  nor  Mullens  had  the  least  idea  that  tWe  affair 
in  hand  was>  anything  more  than  one  of  the  commonest  of  a 
peace  officer's  experiences — the  arrest  of  a  rowdy  who  might 
perhaps   be   somewhat   intoxicated. 

THE  LITTLE  deputy  hopped  out  of  the  car  in  front  of  the 
cottage  and  started  briskly  along  the  weedy,  grassy  shell 
walk  that  led  to  the  veranda.  Bodet  got  out  also,  to  stretch 
his  legs  two  minutes  and  indulge  his  hobby  of  looking  around 
an  unfamiliar  scene.  He  left  the  shell  path,  however,  and 
strolled  over  to  the  garage  at  the  left — aimlessly  and  idly. 
One  leaf  of  the  garage  door  stood  open  and  he  glanced  in  at  a 
black  touring  car.  His  idling  glance  showed  merely  that  some- 
body had  been  adjusting  the  engine  and  had  left  one  side  of 
the  hood  up.  He  had  no  interest  in  it  and  turned  to  survey 
Mr.  Allen's  carefully  cultivated  orange  grove.  As  he  stepped 
something  pricked  his  ankle  sharply.  Looking  down  he  per 
ceived  that  the  grounds  were  in  a  neglected  state  indeed;  sand- 
burs  were  driving  out  the  grass.  A  big  one  with  needle  points 
had  caught  in  his  sock,  pricking  the  skin.  He  picked  it  off.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  its  fellows  were  sticking  to  the  bottoms  of  his 
trouser  legs;  but  he  could  pick  them  off  when  he  got  back  in 
the  car. 


Standing      under      the 

electric    light    he    made 

as  good  a  target  as  one 

could  wish. 
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He  waggled  the  slung  shot  slightly  and  said:      "I'll  show  these  birds  something."  The  deep  smolder 
in  his  one  open  eye,  going  back  to  the  ape,  promised  appeasement  to  his  brother's  ghost. 


Meanwhile  Deputy  Mullens  crossed  the  veranda  and  knocked 
briskly  at  the  front  door.  After  a  moment  he  knocked  more 
loudly.  He  had  noticed  that  the  shades  at  the  front  windows 
of  the  cottage  were  pulled  down;  but  as  the  car  was  in  the 
garage  there  must  be  somebody  about.  He  rattled  the  knob 
and  gave  the  door  a  kick  by  way  of  emphasis. 

A  LANK  and  sallow  person  with  high  cheek  bones,  small 
eyes  set  wide  apart  and  very  faintly  marked  eyebrows,  his 
hair  receding  to  a  brush  line  midway  of  his  head,  opened  the 
door.  Mullens  promptly  put  his  foot  and  leg  in  the  open  door, 
saying,  "Deputy  sheriff,  warrant."  The  lank  man  then  let  him 
come  in. 

Mullens  stepped  into  a  living  room,  scantily  furnished  and 
dim  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  out  doors,  for  the  front 
window  shade  was  quite  down  and  that  at  the  south  window 
was  up  only  a  few  inches.  He  saw  another  man  with  freckled 
face  and  sandy  complexion,  but  not  the  man  he  wanted. 

"Got  a  John  Doe  warrant  here  for  a  man  with  a  big  jaw  and 
black  hair,"  he  explained. 

"He  ain't  here,"  said  the  one  who  had  admitted  him.  "Started 
to  town  _  fifteen  minutes  ago  to  see  a  lawyer.  You  must  a 
passed  him." 

"Gone  to  town !"  Mullens  repeated  innocently.  "Maybe  I 
can  pick  him  up  there." 

"You'll  find  him  if  you  look,"  replied  the  sallow  man,  who 
was  also  sullen.  "He  picked  up  a  ride  out  there  on  the  road 
fifteen  minutes  ago." 

"All  right;  I'll  go  back,"  said  the  deputy  cheerfully. 


All  the  while  he  had  been  taking  stock  of  his  surroundings. 
That  open  door  -yonder  no  doubt  gave  to  the  dining  room. 
But  this  closed  door  almost  at  his  back  ought  to  open  to  a  bed- 
room. With  hardly  a  pause  he  went  on,  "But  first  I'll  take  a 
look  here." 

Spry  as  a  weazel,  he  wheeled,  grasped  the  knob  and  had  the 
door  open  before  an  outreached  hand  could  detain  him.  He 
bolted  into  the  bedroom — or  rather,  figuratively,  into  a  thickset 
man  with  heavy  shoulders,  oversized  jaw  and  black  hair,  who 
exhaled  an  odor  of  alcohol.    The  man  seized  his  right  arm. 

UP  TO  the  instant  of  bolting  into  the  bedroom,  Deputy  Mul- 
lens had  not  the  least  notion  that  he  was  facing  anything 
more  than  the  arrest  of  a  rowdy  who  was  charged  with  the 
misdemeanor  of  using  profane  and  obscene  language.  But 
the  man  who  held  his  right  arm  in  a  mighty  grasp  was  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  shooting  at  him  from  the  back  seat  of 
an  automobile  three  nights  before — the  one  whom  he  had  not 
hit.  The  recognition  was  mutual.  For  the  tick  of- a  clock 
Mullens  gaped,  and  a  smoulder  came  into  the  deep-set  eyes 
of  the  other.  Unfortunately  the  deputy's  pistol  was  in  his 
right  hand  hip  pocket.  But  besides  having  the  agility  of  a 
weazel,  Mullens  had  that  animal's  uncalculating  valor.  The 
man  who  held  him  stood  six  feet  to  his  five  feet  seven  inches, 
and  weighed,  perhaps,  two  hundred  pounds  to  his  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  All  the  same  he  let  .fly  his  left  fist,  which  might 
have  earned  honors  in  the  lightweight  class,  catching  the  man 
in  the  eye  with  a  blow  that  jarred  him  on  his  heavy  feet  but 
did  not  loosen  his  hold  on  the  deputy's  arm.    Then  there  was 
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something  in  the  man's  right  hand.  It  came  down  over  Mul- 
lens' eye,  stunning  him  and  felling  him  to  the  floor. 

He  was  aware  of  being  kicked  savagely  along  the  floor  with 
a  heavy  foot.  His  revolver  was  taken  away.  The  other  two 
men  were  interfering,  saying,  "Cut  it  out  now,  Bat!  We  gotta 
get  the  other  one." 

He  heard  a  voice  saying,  "He's  the  man  that  shot  Bull."  He 
thought  his  ribs  caved  in  from  that  kick,  and  all  became  dim. 

A  MINUTE  or  so  later  the  lank  and  sallow  man  stepped  to 
the  veranda  and  beckoned  to  Bodet.  Quite  unsuspecting, 
the  detective  approached  the  cottage.  The  man  said,  "Your 
partner  wants  you."  Bodet  walked  through  the  front  door  and 
looked  at  the  muzzle  of  an  automatic  pistol  in  the  hand  of  a 
freckled  man  with  sandy  hair.  The  sallow  man  at  his  back 
was  saying,  "Stick  up  your  mitts."  A  third  man  was  over  by 
the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  obey  the  command.  He  was  unarmed  anyway. 
His  hands  went  up. 

The  sallow  man  at  his  back  was  searching  him  for  a  weapon. 
Then  he  saw  his  friend,  Deputy  Mullens,  lying  on  the  floor 
across  the  sill  of  the  door  to  the  bedroom,  face  down,  blood 
running  freely  over  his  cheek  and  forehead.  Bodet  thought 
he  might  already  be  dead.  There  are  sights  which  whistle  dis- 
cretion down  the  wind  and  call  up  a  primal  urge  to  tight  at 
any  cost.  The  detective's  usually  cool  mind  turned  red;  so 
he  smiled  and  said  cheerfully: 

"You  can't  get  away  with  it!     Not  in  a  hundred  years!" 
He  turned  his  smile  to  the  man  in  the  center  of  the  room  who 
was  half  sitting  on   the  cheap  library  table   there — heavy,   big 
shouldered,    swarthy,    with    an    oxer-developed    jaw.      1 1  is    paw 


held  a  black  and  bulbous  object  which  Bodet  identi- 
fied as  a  slung  shot— a  ball  of  lead,  lightly  padded 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  netting,  having  a  pliable 
rubber  handle;  an  implement  used  by  thugs,  one 
blow  being  usually  sufficient  to  stun  a  person. 

NO  DOUBT  the  man  at  the  table  had  been  drink- 
ing— the  alcoholic  flame  increasing  his  natural 
ruthlessness  and  drugging  such  few  inhibitions 
to  violence  as  he  normally  possessed.  Yet  he 
seemed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties.  His  right  eye  was  half  closed,  a 
little  trickle  of  blood  running  from  it  and  a  red 
discoloration  showing.  Bodet  thought  his  valiant 
little  friend  had  at  least  got  in  one  blow  and  smiled 
more  broadly.     Red-minded,   he  added: 

"You  were  a  fool  to  hit  him.  You  can't  get 
away  with  it." 

The  man  at  the  table  regarded  the  speaker  with 
a  deep-set  smoldering  eye.  The  speaker  was  tri- 
fling with  a  situation  which  he  did  not  understand. 
By  way  of  sweeping  aside  all  that  trifling,  tin-  man 
said: 

"He  killed  my  brother." 

It  sounded  cool,  and  he  spoke  in  such  a  full 
bodied  voice  as  one  would  expect  from  a  full  bodied 
man;  but  the  words  were  instantly  followed  by  a 
thin,  high,  tittering  laugh — a  sound  singularly  in- 
congruous and  gruesome  coming  from  his  deep 
chest.  The  detective's  hardened  nerves  prickled 
and  he  instantly  comprehended  the  situation. 

Undoubtedly  the  robbers — knowing  that  alarm > 
would  be  sent  out  along  the  main  north  and  south 
brick  highway  which  they  would  be  expected  t<> 
follow — had  picked  out  this  retreat  quite  near  at 
hand,  with  which  at  least  one  of  them,  the  sandy 
one,  was  familiar.  No  doubt  they  had  expected  to 
lie  by  here  for  a  day  or  two  until  the  hue  and  cry 
in  that  region  died  down.  But  they  had  met  Deputy 
Mullens  and  one  of  them  would  not  go  on. 

BODET  remembered  Allen's  saying  that  the 
sandy  man  had  spent  quite  a  while  in  the 
garage  that  afternoon — tuning  up  and  overhauling 
the  car.  Probably  then  they  intended  going  on 
that  night.  This  swarthy  man's  indiscretion  in 
cursing  the  inquisitive  lady  next  door  had  brought 
trouble.  Perhaps  they  hadn't  taken  Allen's  threat 
to  bring  an  officer  with  due  seriousness.  Perhaps 
it  had  taken  some  time  to  finish  up  the  car  and 
prepare  for  flight.  Perhaps  they  had  counted  on 
bluffing  the  local  officer,  if  one  appeared — naturalh 
preferring  to  start  after  dark  rather  than  in  broad 
daylight.  Perhaps  they  had  thought  it  would  take 
Allen  considerably  longer  to  get  back  with  an  offi- 
cer. At  any  rate,  Mullens  had  come  in  untimely. 
Recognition  had  followed. 

That  much  Bodet  perceived  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Meanwhile  the  sandy  man  had  gone  into  the  bed- 
room, stepping  over  Mullens'  prostrate  figure.    He 
was  returning  now  with  a  cord  and  Bodet  under- 
stood that  they  meant  to  bind  him.     They  were 
three  to  one;  resistance  was  useless.     He  submitted  to  having 
his  arms  pulled  behind  him  and  tied  at  the  wrists.     Meanwhile 
lie  did  not  hold  his  tongue. 

"You  can't  get  away  with  it,"  he  repeated  cheerfully.  "If 
you've  got  any  sense  you'll  know  that.  There'll  be  a  i«km 
out  after  you  before  you've  gone  a  mile.  I  might  show  you 
a  way  out  if  you're  sensible.  I'm  not  in  business  for  my  health 
any  more'n  you  are.  Guess  nobody'll  look  out  for  me  if  I 
don't.  A  deputy  sheriff  gets  two  thousand  a  year" — he  threw 
out  the  figure  at  random — "and  no  thanks  from  anybody.  If 
the  booze  runners  and  bootleggers  weren't  pretty  thick  around 
here — and  reasonable — I  wouldn't  keep  this  job  overnight.'* 

HE  WAS  merely  throwing  out  bait  at  random.     But  hi 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  bribe  made  an  impression.     The 
sallow  man  and  the  sandy  one  looked  at  each  other;  and  eyed 
him    for  a   moment,   questioning,    suspicious.      Obviously    thej 
were  none  too  well  pleased  with  their  situation. 

The  man  at  the  table  spoke  up:  "We  buried  Bull  out  in  the 
hay.  There's  room  for  two."  Again  he  gave  the  high,  tittering 
laugh. 

Tartly,  Bodet  thought,  he  might  he  bluffing.  But  partly,  no 
doubt,  rage  and  alcohol  had  sunk  him  to  a  baboon  Stage,  free 
of  all  civilized  inhibitions:  and  he  wanted  Bodet  to  look  at 
him  in  his  naked,  murderous  obscenity — a  gorilla  grinnir. 
it  rends  a  limb.  There  was  a  dead  pull  of  anxiety  in  the 
detective's  mind — wondering  if  the  little  deputy  were  air 
dead,  or  how  badly  he  was  hurt.     He  replied  cheerfully: 

"Ail  right.  Go  ahead.  Kill  us  both.  *\  on  don't  stand  arty 
more  show  oi  getting  away  than  a  rabbit  in  a  wil  The 

(Continu<  i    n  •) 
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RADIOGRAPHS 

Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York  9s  Great  Key  Stations 

By  JEAN  CAMPBELL 


MILES  of  land  wires  and  ether  waves 
bring  you  the  voices  and  personalities 
of  Radio  entertainers  from  the  key  stations 
of  the  great  chain  broadcasting  systems. 
Often  you  wonder  what  these  people  are 
like,  what  they  do  when  not  in  the  studio. 
Jean  Campbell  knows  them  intimately — ask 
her  about  them. 

CAROLINE  ANDREWS  can  remem- 
ber when,  at  the  age  of  six,  she  one 
day  climbed  to  the  top  of  her  actress 
mother's  trunk,  and  suddenly  startled  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Andrews  opera 
company,  owned  by  her  father,  by  sing- 
ing, along  with  the  star  out  front,  the 
jewel  song  from  Faust.     - 

The  star,  who  was  her  mother,  heard 
this  unasked-for  accompaniment,  quite 
clearly,  and  so  did  the  audience.  But  no 
harm  was  done,  because,  by  that  time, 
the  town-folk  where  the  Andrews  were 
playing,  in  traveling  repertoire  engage- 
ments, had  become  quite  as  fond  of  An- 
drews' little  daughter  as  they  long  had 
of  her  parents,  yearly  recalled  to  the 
same  engagements  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  South. 

Caroline's  family  fostered  love  and 
understanding  of  operatic  music,  stood 
for  the  highest  renditions  of  such  music, 
and  themselves  played  and  sang  such 
music  to  the  country-folk  who  could  not 
come  to  New  York  to  hear  it.  They 
loved  their  work,  and  they  prospered  in 
it.  And  yet,  strangely,  just  as  soon  as 
Caroline  began  to  show  talent  for  sing- 
ing and  keen  interest  in  a  career  similar 
to  their  own,  her  parents  all  but  fran- 
tically "folded  their  tents  like  the 
Arabs"  and  silently  retired  to  a  fruit 
ranch  in  Oregon,  never  again  to  tour 
the  country  nor  to  entertain  for  their 
daughter  in  the  atmosphere  that  had 
created  her  own  longing  for  an  operatic 
career. 

Caroline  says,  "Father  and  mother 
just  did  not  want  me  to  go  through  the 
hardships  that  had  been  theirs  in  rising 
to  the  pinnacle  of  their  success.  Be- 
sides, they  had  made  much  money,  for 
traveling  stage  folk,  and  they  wanted  to 
retire  and  rear  me  in  an  environment  be- 
fitting a  young  lady  daughter  who  'did 
not  need  to  work  for  a  living.' 

"A  foolish  notion,  as  they  now  agree, 
since,  being  their  daughter,  I  could  not 
be  happy  unless  I  were  busy  all  the 
time.  And  being  busy  means  engaged  in 
the  two  things  they  both  loved  best, 
music,  operatic  study  and  singing,  and 
for  avocation,  horticulture,  and  growing 
prize- winning    fruit — pears    preferred! 

"And,  so,  today  that's  just  what  I  am 
engaged  in — while  mother  and  father 
are  content  to  watch  the  pears,  and  work 
the  restful  ranch,  while  I  carry  on  their 
former  operatic  work  in  a  new  field. 

"Incidentally,  this  new  field,  Radio, 
is  devoid  of  every  one  of  those  hard- 
ships of  professional  life  that  had  caused 
my  parents  to  fear  my  entrance  upon  it. 
And,  also,  incidentally,  when  old  friends 
of  the  Andrews  Opera  company  look 
askance  at  my  desertion  of  the  operatic 
stage  and  all  but  say  to  me  that  I  have 
sold  my  birthright  for  a  microphone.   I 


promptly  answer  them,  'but  what  a  won- 
derful thing  is  that  microphone.' 

"Most  artists  are  in  Radio  to  make  a 
living.  Of  course  I,  too,  make  a  living 
from  it,  but  I  am  in  it  for  more  than 
that — its  lure  for  me  is  that  I  cannot  yet 
conceive  of  its  being  quite  real,  and 
cannot  be  anything  else  but  awed  by  its 
great  possibilities  for  bringing  a  mu- 
sical education  as  thorough  as  it  is 
unique  into  the  homes  of  the  many  in 
this  nation  who  could  not  otherwise  en- 


Caroline  Andrews 

joy  music's  broad  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence. 

"I  could  never  desert  the  Radio  for 
the  stage  because  I  know  what  the 
Radio  can  and  does  do  for  great  masses 
of  culture  longing  people.  And  to  be 
permitted  to  perform  for  them  through 
the  medium  of  Radio  is,  to  me,  at  once 
an  awe  inspiring  privilege,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  know  any- 
thing about." 

Caroline  was  born  near  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  while  her  father's  opera  company 
was  singing  an  eng-agement  there.  Her 
lullabies  were  the  arias  of  the  Italian 
masters.  Her  nursery  rhymes  were  con- 
verted from  operatic  scores. 

When  the  Andrews  family  folded 
their  tents,  as  it  were,  and  retired  to  their 
Oregon  pear  orchards,  to  save  daughter 
Caroline  from  the  lure  of  the  operatic 
:-tage,  it  just  naturally  happened  that 
Madame  Andrews,  the  prima  donna 
mother,  could  not  quite  forget  to  prac- 
tice her  arias  as  she  worked  about  the 
ranch  home  nor  her  father  forget  to  try 
his  voice  in  the  open  air  of  the  orchards. 
And,  so,  wee  Caroline,  just  as  naturally 
— although  both  parents  seemed  una- 
ware of  it — kept  right  on  learning  at 
the  orchard  home  quite  as  much  about 
the  opera,  its  arias  and  its  music,  as  she 
might  ever  have  learned  from  these  same 
well  versed  parents  had  they  all  re- 
mained   members    of   the    one-time    An- 


drews Opera  company. 

It  was  Caroline's  favorite  aunt  who 
first  awoke  the  Andrews  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  their  little  daughter  had  ac- 
quired all  of  the  essentials  of  a  prom- 
ising operatic  career,  and  that  she  had 
inherited  a  voice  that  should  not  be  de- 
nied further  study  and  a  chance  to 
express  itself. 

Said  the  aunt,  who  held  the  authority 
of  one  who  long  had  been  a  vocal 
teacher  of  operatic  stars  yearly  graduat- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  grand  opera: 

"Why,  it's  a  shame  not  to  teach  that 
child  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
singing. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do  any 
harm,  if  she  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
few  lessons  so  as  just  to  sing  for  her 
friends,  and  for  us — "  parried  her 
mother. 

"All  right,  but  remember,  auntie, 
you're  not  to  encourage  her  to  become 
a  professional  musician,  an  operatic  or 
concert  singer.  Any  notions  of  that  sort 
and  your  singing  lessons  will  stop.  If 
you'll  just  teach  her  parlor  singing,  well 
you  can  take  her  for  a  visit  to  New  York 
sometime,  and  teach  her  along  with  your 
other  pupils,  since  she  would  be  under 
your  chaperonage  and  guardianship." 

And  so,  when  school  was  over  for 
Caroline,  a  young  lady  who  did  not  in- 
tend to  sell  her  birthright  for  anything 
less  than  a  microphone  followed  an  in- 
dulgent, yet  wise,  aunt  to  New  York. 
With  this  aunt,  one  of  the  leading  vocal 
teachers  of  America,  Caroline  has  made 
her  home  and  lived  a  happy  and  success- 
ful life,  only  occasionally  going  home  to 
the  pear  ranch  to  see  what  the  orchard 
holds  that  may  have  prize-winning  qual- 
ity. And  to  be  told  just  how  proud  of 
their  opera-singing  daughter  mother  and 
father  Andrews  now  are. 

Strangely  Caroline's  first  success  came 
in  light  opera,  not  grand  opera.  And 
little  by  little,  she  evinced  a  greater  in- 
terest in  lighter  roles.  She  left  "Robin- 
hood,!'  for  the.  musical  comedy,  "Sun- 
shine," and  after  that  came  the  crown- 
ing engagement  of  her  short  stage 
career,  in  which  she  was  prima  donna  in 
"The  Student  Prince."  Roxy,  the  great 
showman,  heard  her  sing  this  role,  and 
instantly  nick-named  her  "the  lark." 
Soon  as  possible,  he  appropriated  her 
services,  and  she  sang  at  the  Capitol 
theatre  for  him,  under  the  stage  title  of 
"The  Lark,"  until  the  National  Broad- 
casting company  talent  scouts  discov- 
ered her  and  claimed  her  for  Radio  .  .  . 
then  and  there — and  forever  after  (says 
Caroline). 

OLIVE  PALMER— down  in  old  Ken- 
tucky they  call  her  Miss  Virginia 
Rae.  There,  natives  of  Louisville,  her 
home  town,  discreetly  point  her  out  as 
she  passes  by,  and  with  pardonable  pride 
remind  one  that,  aside  from  being  widely 
heralded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  stars 
of  the  Radio  firmament,  she  is  even  more 
widely  heralded  at  home  as  a  youthful 
direct  descendent  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
who  has  shown  undeniable  signs  of  hav- 
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ing  inherited  much  of  his  poetic  genius. 

Having  heard  all  of  this  long  ago 
about  Olive  (nee  Virginia  Rae)  ye 
Radiographer  quite  recently  pleaded, 
begged  and  bewitched  for  a  sample  of 
some  of  her  latter  day  song  lyrics.  She 
sent  them.  And  they  are  beautiful. 
Some  of  them,  notably  a  Lullaby,  dedi- 
cated to  her  mother;  a  Romance,  dedi- 
cated to  her  long  time  friend  and 
admiring  compatriot  Graham  McNamee, 
and  a  more  lively  lyric  entitled  "Hi-ho," 
— you've  all  heard,  her  sing  on  special 
programs  of  the  Palmolive  Radio  hours. 
Doubtless,  however,  you  did  not  guess 
that  the  dainty  little  star  was 
composer  as  well  as  singer  of 
these  and  many  other  lyrics 
that  she  sings. 

In  sending  these  songs  to  us 
she  penned  a  self-effacing  note, 
so  typical  of  the  shy  character 
that  she  is,  in  which  she  said 
among  other  things: 

"It  must  have  been  a  moment 
of  weakness  when  I  promised 
to  send  you  these  songs.  How- 
ever, I'm  keeping  my  word. 
But  don't,  please,  get  the 
notion  that  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  them  or  that  I  think 
they  have  any  real  poetic 
value.  I  just  don't  think  that 
at  all.  I  simply  love  to  write 
lyrics  of  a  more  or  less  roman- 
tic nature,  it's  an  avocation 
and  a  happy  hobby  with  me, 
and  at  times  it  comes  in  handy 
when  I  need  a  special  song 
number  that  is  exclusively  mine 
to  introduce  on  a  special  pro- 
gram. That's  all  it  means  to 
me." 

That's  the  right  attitude  for 
talent  to  take.  And  just  because 
it  is  Olive's  attitude  we  wish  to 
proclaim  with  the  great  gusto 
and  pride  of  a  discoverer  that 
this  blushing  reticent  child  has 
shown  in  her  lyric  song  com- 
positions startling  evidence  of 
having  truly  shared  some  of 
the  native  poetic  ability  of  her 
great  ancestral  prototype,  the 
illustrious  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Olive  began  her  musical  ca- 
reer at  a  Louisville  church  con- 
cert at  which  she  attracted  un- 
ending   interest    in   an    infanta 
song  debut  at  the  age  of  five: 
becoming     later     a     Southern 
belle,  whose  family  by  tradition 
naturally  looked  askance  at  her 
first   overtures   toward  an   op- 
eratic career.    Needless  to  say, 
Olive  early  overcame  these  family  tradi- 
tions, for  today  her  performances  show 
every  evidence  of  unusual  vocal  educa- 
tion.  This  began,  she  says,  shortly  after 
her  graduation  from  a  southern  finishing 
school  for  young  ladies  of  social  register 
parentage    who,    as    debutantes,    must 
grace    drawing    rooms,    dinner    dances, 
and  carry  on  at  pet  charity  events. 

Incongruous  as  it  sounds,  none  of  this 
strictly  social  and  certainly  non-profes- 
sional preparation  for  life  was  wasted 
upon  Olive,  who  did  not  elect  to  live 
that  sort  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  one 
notices  at  a  glance  the  value  that  she 
lias  gotten  out  of  this  sort  of  back- 
ground. There  is  her  graceful  carriage; 
licr  poise  of  mind  and  body;  her  well 
selected  phraseology  in  conversing  upon 
the  mr-st  casual  topics  of  the  day;  her 
well  njodulated,  restful  speaking  voice, 
and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  this  admir- 
able first  impression  which  he  invariably 
makes  upon  all  who  meet  her  is  a  gen- 
uine and  unconscious  effect  of  which 
Olive  is  totally  unaware.  In  other  words, 
in  her  undeniable  refinement  of  approach 
Oliver  Palmer  is  no  poser,  she  is  rather 


just  a  perfectly  polished  feminine  gem. 

Another  thing  about  Olive  that  calls 
forth  admiration,  while  watching  her  re- 
hearse and  perform  her  Radio  programs, 
is  her  complete  lack  of  that  well  known 
"temperament." 

Anent  temperamental  outbursts  Olive 
expresses  herself  thus:  "Such  vagaries 
of  high  strung  artists  have  neither  time 
nor  place  for  employment  in  the  micro- 
phone world. 

"Radio  program  rehearsals  and  broad- 
casts are  held  of  necessity  with  that 
prompt  precision,  stop-watch  regularity 
of  performance,  and  routine  drill,  noted 
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nowhere  else  except  at  a  military  post. 
There  is  no  indulgent  audience  awaiting 
in  its  seats  for  the  late  arrival  on  the 
stage  of  a  temperamental  star,  too  sure 
of  her  power  over  her  select  following. 
But  there  is,  unseen  but  not  unheard 
from,  a  greater  and  better  audience 
awaiting  the  best  and  the  most  prompt 
performance  of  which  any  given  star  is 
capable. 

"Although  this  vast  audience,  exacting 
to  a  degree,  is  not  taxed  any  admission 
fee  other  than  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  receiving  set,  stars  of  Radio- 
land,  temperamentally  inclined  or  other- 
wise, have  learned  to  respect  this  au- 
dience for  regarding  the  theatre-of-the- 
air  as  their  very  own,  and  for  demanding, 
when  they  tune  in  expecting  their  favor- 
ite star's  performance,  to  get  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it." 

Anyone  knowing  the  serious  outlook 
of  Olive  Palmer  upon  her  chosen  work 
must  realize  that  that  quality  of  discern- 
ment has,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  her  talent  being  granted,  put  her 
just  where  she  is,  professionally,  today. 
She  is  an  "exclusive"   performer,   being 


allied  to  just  one  program,  that  of  the 
Palmolive  hour.  Her  salary  naturally 
mounts  to  figures  that  places  it  among 
the  highest,  making  it  unnecessary  for 
her  to  seek  to  earn  elsewhere  from  sing- 
ing engagements,  although  she  is  con- 
stantly sought  and  sometimes  loaned  for 
occasional  concert  work  that  will  not 
conflict  with  her  weekly  Radio  program. 
Although  she  holds  this  enviable  ex- 
clusive position,  none  need  think  that 
she  does  not  work  hard  to  keep  fit,  even 
to  the  point  of  sacrificing  much  pleas- 
urable entertainment  to  being  always  at 
her  best  when  facing  the  microphone. 

Olive  Palmer  is  noted  for  hav- 
ing developed  a  rare  degree  of 
personal  technique  in  mastering 
the  mechanical  difficulties  faced 
by  every  artist  who  faces  the 
microphone.  At  the  outset  of 
her  Radio  career,  coming,  as 
she  did,  from  the  operatic  stage, 
she  sensed  that  in  this  new  me- 
dium she  had  much  to  conquer, 
and  that  without  the  inspiration 
formerly  gained  from  the  stage 
with  its  scenic  and  lighting 
effects,  its  great  company  of 
other  artists,  and  its  visible,  en- 
couragingly applauding  audi- 
ences. 

Divested  of  all  of  these  ap- 
purtenances to  art,  Olive  would 
not  return  to  the  operatic  stage 
today.  In  Radio,  she  realizes 
and  will  tell  you,  she  has  lost 
no  artistic  opportunity  and  has 
gained  much  in  artistic  advance- 
ment, not  possible  to  the  stage 
with  its  limitations  of  perform- 
ance and  prescribed  audience. 
When  her  unseen  audience 
hears  her  they  instinctively 
must  realize  that  she  still  con- 
tinues to  "act"  her  roles,  to  feel 
them,  in  order  to  get  them  over 
— just  as  she  got  them  over 
from  the  stage.  This  applies, 
in  her  case,  to  her  rendition  of 
even  the  simplest  songs.  Those 
privileged  to  sit  in  at  one  of  her 
performances  know  that  she 
both  dresses  and  acts  her  part, 
just  as  she  would  were  she  upon 
the  concert  or  operatic  stage. 
All  the  thought  and  effort 
that  Olive  gives  to  her  work 
precludes  any  other  serious 
hobby,  other  than  her  insatiable 
interest  in  all  things  musical, 
^f^  and  in  the  avocation  of  her  lyric 
song  writing.  Despite  this  se- 
riousness, she  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dainty,  little  dark- 
haired,  dark  eyed,  rosy  cheeked  and 
sprightly  child. 

Her  daytime  and  evening  clothes  are 
chosen  with  an  eye  for  refinement  and 
simplicity.  She  is  either  smartly  attired 
in  tailor-mades,  or  langorously  swathed 
in  soft  flowing  silken  drapery.  There  is 
an  absence  of  baubles  and  trinkets,  and 
a  crispness  about  her  manner  and  mm  e- 
ments  that  betoken  an  intelligent,  keenly 
alive  and  alert  mind  and  body. 

To  keep  step  with  many  rehearsals, 
vocal  lessons,  which  have  never  stopped. 
song  writing  sessions  and  other  things 
of  educational  value  and  professional  in- 
terest, Olive  spends  much  of  her  time 
at  her  in-town  studio,  a  delightful  work- 
shop affair.  When  leisure  is  possible  t-> 
her — which  is  seldom — she  opens  the 
hospitable  doors  of  a  colonial  country 
home  to  her  many  friends. 

If  time  permits,  and  a  vacation  of  any 
great  length  is  promised  her,  then  Olive 
buys  a  ticket  for  Louisville,  and  delights 
in  renewing  girlhood  friendships,  calling 
upon  girlhood  chums,  being  utterly 
spoiled  and  constantly  "little  girled"  by 
an  over-fond  mother. 
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^eal  Career  Is  Open  to  Women 


Madame    Frances    Alda,    above,    is 

prima  donna  with  the  Metropolitan 

company  and  has  been  heard  often 

over   the   air. 


Jane  Addams, 
left,  has  many 
times  taken 
advantage  of 
Radio  oppor- 
tunities, while 
Dolores  Cassi- 
nelli  makes 
broadcasting 
her    career. 
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Kept  Pace  with  Developments: 
Exist  in  Commercial 


By  Marie 
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|  HERE  is  no  woman  suffrage  on  the  air — 
men  announcers  rule  the  waves,"  so  spake 
a  Radio  authority  recently.  Unfortunately, 
for  excitement  seekers,  announcing  only  was 
being  discussed.  But  so  far  as  the  other  interesting 
departments  of  the  industry  are  concerned  —  well, 
that's  different.  In  fact,  women  have  been  prominently 
identified  with   Radio  almost  since  its  inception. 

Back  in  the  early  days  a  woman  operator  would 
frequently  be  seen  at  the  transmitter  of  merchant 
marine  vessels,  being  there  quite  often  as  the  result 
of  her  father's  having  command  of  the  vessel,  but 
nevertheless  due  to  merit  also. 

The  World  War  saw  women  in  a  new  role.  They 
became  sufficiently  interested  in  the  rudiments  of 
Radio  to  make  a  study  of  it,  consequently,  graduates 
of  electrical  courses  were  employed  at  the  Marconi 
plant,  Roselle  park,  New  Jersey,  as  testers  of  trans- 
mitting as  well  as  receiving  apparatus. 

The  post  of  gain  control  operator  has  been  held  by 
women.  The  first  requisite  of  this  post  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  science  of  balancing  the  human  voice 
as  well  as  the  tonal  collections  of  musical  notes  of 
orchestras  and  symphonies  by  man's  mechanism.  It 
is  not  only  the  reducing  of  the  attributes  of  tone  to 
their    simplest    conception    but    also    rectifying    the 
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in  Departments  of  Radio  Field 


Early  Days  and  They  Have 

Many  Interesting  Possibilities 
and  Production  Work 


K.  Neff 


weaker  ones;  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  voice  as 
the  case  may  require.  Little  did  the  Radio  fans  of  a 
particular  Chicago  station  realize  that  the  perfectly 
balanced  tones  they  received  from  their  loud  speaker 
were  due  to  the  daintly  manicured,  yet  deft  fingers  of 
a  woman  chain  control  operator. 

TO  appreciate  the  part  women  play  in  this  game 
one  has  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  Radio  Digest. 
We  find  them  in  many  capacities — entertainers,"  host- 
esses, continuity  writers,  announcers,  program  and 
station  directors,  as  well  as  executives  and  part  owners 
in  a  number  of  stations. 

The  stage  of  the  air  offers  as  varied  artistry  as  the 
legitimate  stage.  The  theatre  of  the  ether  has  its 
tragedians  and  its  queens  of  the  comique;  its  opera 
singer  as  well  as  its  musical  comedy  peeress. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  of  the  popular 
Radio  stars  are  products  of  the  theatrical  atmosphere, 
being  born  in  it,  and  yet,  after  winning  fame  on  the 
visible  stage  have  been  so  fascinated  by  that  of  the 
invisible  that  many  have  been  known  to  desert  the 
eye  for  the  ear. 

Jessica  Dragonnette,  lyric  soprano  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company,  came  to  Radio  by  way  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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ARCELLA 


Little  Bird  Knows  All— Tells  All— Ask 
Her  About  the  Stars  You  Admire 


GORNHUSKINGS  and  log  rollings, 
mountains  and  pine  covered  hills, 
lazy  carefree  days  in  a  tiny  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  river, 
way  down  in  Tennessee  ....  Those 
were  the  good  old  days,  and  not  so  old 
either,  that  Dad  Pickard  was  telling  me 
about.  I  was  thrilled  to  hear  him  talking 
about  these  things,  for  now  I  knew  that 
the  Pickard  family  was  an  honest-to- 
goodness  backwoods,  Old  South,  family 
simply  passing  on  to  us  those  same  "hill 
billy"  songs  that  they  used  to  sing  at 
"socials"  where  they  danced  the  old 
square  dances. 

When  you  get  back  into  that  little  hill 
town  of  Ashland  City,  with  its  five  hun- 
dred population,  where  the  Pickard  fam- 
ily lived  for  so  long,  you  don't  find  much 
in  the  way  of  ready-made  entertainment 
— "We  always  made  our  own,"  said  Dad 
Pickard  in  his  slow,  soft  spoken  way. 
"One  of  my  happiest  memories"  and 
here  he  shook  an  enthusiastic  finger  at 
me,  "is  going  out  into  the  kitchen  after 
a  cornhusking  and  seeing  the  table 
loaded  down  with  cold  turnips,  beaten 
biscuits,  apples  and  cornbread.  There 
was  plenty  of  cider,  too.  We  had  to  have 
that.  And  when  we  had  socials  or  gath- 
erings of  any  sort  they  always  got  Obe 
and  Lila  Mae  (that's  Mamma  and  Dad 
y'know)  to  do  the  entertaining." 

Then  Dad  left  the  little  town  and  be- 
came a  traveling  salesman,  covering  most 
of  the  towns  through  the  South.  Satur- 
day nights  found  him,  those  weeks  when 
he  couldn't  get  back  to  his  family,  visit- 
ing Radio  stations,  and  sometimes,  just 
for  fun  and  nothing  else,  Dad  did  a  little 
fiddling  before  the  mike.  "That  was  the 
way  it  all  started,"  said  Dad.  "I  sort  of 
got  used  to  the  mike,  and  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing.  But .  Mamma  is  the  one 
that's  really  responsible  for  all  of  us  go- 
ing into  this  thing  in  real  earnest.  I  gave 
up  my  job  and  we  all  piled  into  the  car 
and  started  out  on  a  "vacation."  We 
called  it  that,  for  we  weren't  too  serious 
about  this  thing.  But  I'll  never  forget 
how  sorry  I  felt  for  Mamma  when  she 
was  urging  me  to  let  my  good  job  go. 
Anyway,  it  all  turned  out  all  right  .... 
We  made  our  way  East,  with  broadcasts 
on  the  way,  but  ended  up  at  the  New 
York  studios  of  NBC.  We  had  an  au- 
dition and  were  signed  up  right  away. 
We  were  all  so  surprised  we  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  I  guess  we  were 
a  funny  looking  bunch,  right  from_  the 
country  with  the  hayseeds  in  our  hair. 

"Mamma,  with  her  piano  playing,  is 
the  one  that  holds  us  together  and  makes 
our  program,"  Dad  assured  me.  "And 
little  Ann!  I'm  certainly  proud  of  my 
baby.  That  little  darling  can  sing.  And 
she's  studying  dancing  too.  Ruth  is 
seventeen  and  Bub  twenty-one,  and 
Phaney  who's  fourteen,  is  the  only  one 
that's  not  here  with  us.  He's  attending 
Webb's  school  down  near  Nashville.  We 
like  it  here  in  Chicago  but  it  will  never 
be  real  home.  We  have  two  homes,  all 
furnished  just  as  we  left  them,  one  in 
Nashville  and  one  back  in  Ashland  City, 
and  that  will  always  be  home." 

About  programs  in  foreign  languages 
— three  of  my  good  friends  have  rushed 
to  my  aid,  and   here's  what   they   say. 


WCDA  in  New  York  specializes  in  for- 
eign programs,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish, 
etc.  They  are  on  the  air  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  6  to  9  p.  m.,  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  from  9  to  12  m.,  and  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  from  12  n. 
to  4:30  p.  m. 

German  and  Scandinavian  programs, 
a  voice  from  Ioway  City  informs  me, 
can  be  heard  from  St.  Olaf's  College  at 
Northfield,  Minn.,  Radio  station  WCAL. 
These  are  religious  programs.  I  don't 
know  just  the  hours  of  broadcasting  but 
probably  they  could  be  easily  located  by 
a  little  tuning  in. 

Other  religious  programs  in  foreign 
languages  can  be  heard  from  WMBI, 
Chicago,  at  7  a.  m.  every  day,  10:30  a.  m. 
every  day  except  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 
on  Wednesday,  12:30  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  1  p. 
m.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3  p.  m.  every 
day  except  Sunday  when  the  hour  is 
changed  to  4  p.  m.,  10:30  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
and  12  midnight  on  Saturday. 


The  man  in  the  mask,  still  mysteri- 
ous,   WPEN's   Mystery   Announcer, 
Hi-Pressure  Charley  and  the  horse 
Charley — they're   lots   of   fun. 

Here  is  the  Mystery  Announcer  at 
WPEN,  B.H.J.,  but  alas,  alack,  he  still 
is  the  MYSTERY  Announcer.  He's  ter- 
ribly shy  and  though  he  has  a  voice  that 
simply  makes  women  his  slaves,  as  in- 
dicated by  his  fan  mail,  he  is  terrified 
and  will  run  miles  if  a  woman  so  much 
as  comes  near  him.  I  was  able  to  squeeze 
out  a  little  information  about  him  and 
found  that  long  years  ago  he  was  a  mer- 
chant marine  wireless  operator.  During 
the  war  he  was  chief  Radio  engineer, 
and  after  it  had  charge  of  the  Radio  de- 
partment at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  then  he  became  operator  at 
WCAU.  At  this  point  in  his  life  he  felt 
he'd  had  enough  Radio — but  not  so.  He 
was  installed  as  instructor  in  the  R.  C.  A. 


Institute  and  from  thence  to  WPEN. 
As  I  was  saying,  the  ladies  seem  to  love 
him  and  send  him  cakes,  candies,  toys 
and  what  not.  F'r  instance,  he  gets 
pounds  and  pounds  of  sugar  for  his 
"Charley  Horse"  who  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  early  morning  program. 
And  isn't  he  a  darling  pony? 

*  *     * 

Did  you  know,  Rhea,  that  Johanna 
Grosse'  name  in  Hungarian  is  Nagy 
Janka,  and  that  she  was  born  in  Hun- 
gary? She  was  something  of  an  infant 
prodigy,  beginning  the 
study  of  music  at  the  age 
of  six  and  playing  in  con- 
certs by  the  time  she  was 
nine.  When  she  was 
eleven  she  and  her  mother 
and  brother  started  for 
America. 

On  the  way  over  she 
and  another  passenger  en- 
tertained on  the  ship  with 
piano  duets,  an  exciting, 
thrilling  experience  for  Johanna.  But 
there  was  a  big  disappointment  in  store 
for  her.  Someone  had  told  the  little 
Johanna  that  in  America  people  walked 
upside  down,  and  she  tells  of  how  her 
entire  party  yelled  and  carried  on  at  the 
sight  of  a  cow  or  a  cat,  because  they  had 
been  told  these  animals  had  six  legs. 

After  her  first  year  in  Cincinnati  she 
left  her  name  and  address  with  a  theatre 
manager.  Some  time  later  she  was  called 
upon  to  play  the  theatre  organ  and 
gradually  positions  and  salaries  started 
to  improve.  The  first  weekly  stipend 
was  $18,  but  now  it  is  quite  a  problem 
in  division  to  discover  what  part  that  is 
of  her  present  weekly  income.  She  dedi- 
cated the  organ  at  WLW  and  was  staff 
organist  there  for  four  years,  and  when 
WTAM's  mighty  new  organ  was  in- 
stalled last  October  it  was  Johanna  that 
dedicated  it. 

She  is  a  glowing,  wholesome  type,  five 
feet  five  inches  tall,  weighs  135  pounds, 
and  is  a  diver  of  some  skill.  And  girls, 
you'll  like  to  know  that  she  dresses  true 
to  type  and  has  a  wardrobe  consisting 
of  more  than  100  knitted  dresses,  the 
work  of  her  mother.  Budapest,  she 
thinks,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world,  but  she  plans  to  spend  her  life  in 
her  adopted  country  which  has  given  her 
so  much  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Haven't  room  for  the  picture  of  little 
Bobby  Nickola  this  month,  Mrs.  Brown, 
but  I  know  you'll  love  it  and  I  promise  it 
for  next  time.  He  is  a  remarkable  child 
and  can  sing  just  about  anything.  He  is 
only  three  years  old  and  out  of  the  hundred 
or  so  youngsters  that  come  to  WJAY  each 
week  little  Bobby  is  the  star.  Joe  O'Toole 
tells  me  that  "He's  a  cold  little  monkey, 
never  smiles,  and  getting  him  to  talk  is  like 
getting  fifteen  cents  from  John  D.  The  kid 
is  really  the  talk  of  the  town." 

*  *     * 

GENE  and  GLENN,  everybody 
listen  please,  'specially  those  36  people 
I've  had  questions  from,  CAN  BE 
HEARD  FROM  WTAM  EVERY 
MORNING  FROM  6:30  to  8:00.  And 
Gene  and  Glenn  are  the  team  now.  Jack 
is  indefinitely  off  the  air  and  Ford  is  tak- 
ing  a    prolonged    vacation,    so    I    don't 
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know  whether  it  will  ever  turn  into  a 
quartet  or  not. 

Have  a  little  story  for  you,  Alice, 
about  Glenn.  He  was  born  in  Pontiac, 
Illinois.  Assisting  the  fate  that  was  to 
form  the  team  of  Ford  and  Glenn,  the 
Rowells  took  little  Glenn  to  St.  Louis 
at  the  age  of  eight  and  started  him  out 
in  school  and  in  the  study  of  music,  for 
which  he  displayed  exceptional  talent. 
His  first  public  appearance  was  made  as 
a  boy  soprano  in  the  Christian  Church 
of  Pontiac,  where  he  sang  "Jesus  Wants 
Me  for  a  Sunbeam"  with  "much  expres- 
sion and  soulful  feeling"  according  to 
local  critics. 

*  *     * 

You  were  rig.-t,  Lola.  Ed  McConnell 
is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Lincoln  McCon- 
nell. He  gets  lots  of  fan  mail  and  I 
guess  he  deserves  it  for  he's  an  entirely 
lovable  sort  of  person. 
I'm  still  chuckling  about 
this  letter  I  had  from 
him  the  other  day,  and 
I'd  never  feel  right  about 
it  if  I  didn't  share  it  with 
you  and  the  others,  so 
here  'tis: 

"Where  was  I  born? 
Why,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
January  12,  1892.  But 
don't  laugh;  worse  things  have  befallen 
the  town.  Sherman  once  went  through 
there  and  they  still  have  a  week  of 
Grand  Opera  each  year. 

"College?  sure;  lots  of  'em.  In  fact 
all  of  'em.  As  quickly  as  I  would  matric- 
ulate in  one  college  they  would  decide 
that  probably  some  other  college  needed 
me  worse.  Got  as  far  as  third  year. 
Would  have  graduated  but  ran  out  of 
colleges  before  I  got  to  it.  Specialized 
in  football,  baseball,  coeds  and  poker. 

"Politics?  Not  since  1928.  I  aint  got 
no  party  no  more. 

"Married?  Sometimes  I  have  reason 
to  believe  so.  My  wife,  at  times,  is  posi- 
tive of  it. 

"Children?  Not  yet.  But  I  find  my- 
self becoming  very  much  interested  in 
baby  cribs,  toothing  rattles  and  sich 
things  lately.  (Picture  of  Ed  Jr.  for 
future  edition  upon  request.) 

Don't  ask  me  no  more  questions.  I'm 
tired,  and  besides  that  I'm  busy.  I  got 
to  find  somebody  who  will  go  over  to 
the  office  and  bring  me  my  pay  check." 

*  *     * 

Franklin  Wintker  popular  announcer 
for  Smile  Awhile  Time  every  day  from 
6  to  9  a.  m.  at  WLS,  has  left  the  station 
to  return  to  KUOA,  the  University  sta- 
tion at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  Of  course 
the  people  at  WLS  are  sorry  to  see  him 
go,  but  evidently  the  lure  of  the  South 
was  too  much,  so  all  we  can  do  is  ex- 
tend our  very  best  wishes. 

*  *     * 

Everybody  at  KYW  had  to  buy  a  new 
hat  on  February  third.  I  won't  say  just 
why,  but  of  course  you've  heard  of  that 
memorable  night  of  February  first  when 
KYW's  new  50,000  watt  station  was  in- 
augurated. The  room  at  the  Congress 
hotel  which  used  to  be  the  old  KYW 
studio  was  the  scene  of  both  sober  and 
jolly  celebration. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  been 
important  in  making  KYW  history  were 
either  at  the  NBC  studios,  which  were 
used  for  the  occasion,  or  at  the  Congress 
to  gather  around  the  loud  speaker  to 
hear  the  first  gala  program. 

Just  before  ten  o'clock  the  old  voice  of 
KYW  ceased.  There  was  a  moment  of 
complete  silence,  then  the  nczc  voice  was 
heard  when  Maurie  Wetzel  announced  in 
solemn  tones — "This  is  the  voice  of  KYW's 
new  50.000  watt  station." 

As  I  was  saying,  almost  all  the  big 
shots  of  KYW,  Westinghouse  and  the 
Herald-Examiner  were  present.    Barney 


McCarvel,  was  a  very  busy  man  serving 
as  chief  of  the  reception  staff. 

Ed  Mattson  was  also  kept  pretty  busy 
for  a  good  share  of  the  evening  acting 
as  shepherd  for  little  flocks  who  were 
trying  to  find  their  way  about  the  Con- 
gress. It  seemed  that  the  elevator  boys 
at  the  Congress  had  their  controls 
notched  for  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
floors. 

Parker  Wheatly  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  Ben  Bernie.  Parker  was 
very  anxious  for  all  of  his  friends  to 
meet  him  so  took  them  one  by  one  away 
from  the  scene  of  KYW  festivity  into 
the  Balloon  room  to  be  presented  to  the 
great  King  Ben. 

Kay  Ronayne,  an  old  KYW  favorite 
was  back,  and  of  course  there  were 
many,  many  others. 

There  was  loads  of  good  food  and 
everybody  seems  to  sum  it  up  as  "a  great 

party." 

*  *     * 

You  shock  me,  Ruth,  how  could  you 
think  it!  No  two  people  could  be  more 
different  than  Everett  Mitchell  and 
Little  Joe  Warner.  I'm  just  wondering 
where  you  got  the  idea.  Incidentally, 
thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter  and  the 
helpful  information. 

Had  a  long  gossipy  letter  from  Bob 
Martin,  that  busy  young  man  who  con- 
ducts the  Imperial  Hawaiians  down  at 
WSM  in  Nashville.  I'll  pass  a  little  of  it 
along  to  you:  "Every  Tuesday  evening 
at  six  p.  m.  our  good  friend  "the  Solemn 
oP  Judge"  (Hay)  will  tell  you  that  we're 
right  on  the  job  and  rarin'  to  go.  We 
might  add,  although  we  shouldn't  tell 
tales  out  of  school,  that  when  the  gang 
is  hittin'  on  all  six  on  some  red-hot 
scintillating  strummin'  even  the  staid  and 
solemn  judge  has  been  known  to  desert 
his  favorite  arm-chair  to  cut  a  few  capers 
— we  mean  he  'picks  'em  up  and  lays 
'em  down,'  particularly  on  that  grand  old 
classic — Saint  Louis  Blues.  And  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fair  sex  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing information — we  have  some  very 
eligible  bachelors  in  the  bunch  (names 
furnished  on  request)  so  girls,  there's 
still  some  time  to  line  up  your  prospects 
before  leap  year!"  Jack  White,  who  plays 
some  solos  on  his  steel  guitar  or  uke,  is 
making  quite  a  stir  as  a  composer,  Boh 
tells  me,  and  they  have  been  using  quite 
a  few  of  his  songs.  Perhaps  you've  heard 
and  liked  his  "Love  Songs  of  Hawaii" 
or  "Sleepy  Time"  and  didn't  know  the 
composer. 

*  *     * 

Help!     Help!     Where     are     Ed     and 
Mom,  who  used  to  be  at  WJAX?  Help! 
*     *     * 

Register — TEETH!  I  wonder  what 
on  earth  Edward  Jardon  was  thinking 
of  when  the  photog- 
rapher snapped  this  one. 
Of  course,  Ed  really  has 
nice  teeth,  but  I  for  one 
don't  like  to  see  a  picture 
of  a  man  like — well,  like 
this  of  Eddy  Jardon. 
Anyway,  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  Mr. 
Jardon  is  really  very  nice  looking.  And 
he's  tremendously  popular  out  in  Holly- 
wood, too.  His  job  is  to  sing  tenor  ex- 
clusively for  KFWB,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  at  it.  They  do  say  his  fan  mail 
averages  more  than  200  letters  a  day. 
Yes'm,  son  of  THE  Dorothy  Jardon  of 
Grand  Opera  and  concert  fame. 

*  *     * 

Heard  from  our  good  old  friends  John 
and  Ned  the  other  day.  Remember,  they 
were  formerly  at  KOIT.  and  used  to  be 
the  Monomotor  Twins?  Then  they 
traveled  all  over  and  we  couldn't  keep 
our  finger  on  them  atall.  Now  thev  reallv 


have  settled  down  and  are  broadcasting 
from  the  San  Francisco  studios  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  company.  John 
is  spending  a  lot  of  his  time  hunting 
and  fishing,  while  Ned  goes  in  pretty 
strong  for  golf  and  tennis. 

*  *     * 

Here's  your  Arkansas  Woodchopper, 
Imogene.  He's  to  be  heard  regularly 
over  WLS  now  but  came  from  KMBC 
in  Kansas  City  where  he  was  quite  a 
favorite.  He's  just  a 
youngster  of  21  or  22  and 
used  to  call  the  cows 
home  on  a  farm  down  in 
Johnson  County  down  in 
Missouri.  And  you  were 
right  about  his  name.  It 
is  Luther  Ossenbrink.  You 
really  ought  to  drop  in  to 
the  Barn  Dance  some  Sat- 
urday evening  and  see  him  in  action. 

*  *     * 

Sad  as  it  may  seem,  Mrs.  Routh,  the 
"Hired  Hand"  at  WBAP  down  at  Fort 
Worth  is  a  very  reticent  fellow.  In  fact 
he  seems  loath  to  tell  us  anything  about 
himself.  But  just  the  same  I  do  know 
that  his  name  is  Harold  Hough  and  that 
he  is  one  of  the  big  guns  on  the  Ft. 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Just  now  he's 
taking  a  vacation  from  mike,  "resting  his 
tonsils,"  as  he  says.  Once  in  a  while  he 
loses  to  Mr.  Temptation  and  goes  back 
to  the  studio  for  a  program  or  two.  Hope 
he  comes  back  to  stay,  don't  you? 

*  *     * 

"Et  tu,  Brute?"  or  something  like  that 
(my  Latin  seems  to  have  gone  the  way 
of  other  college  larnin') 
used  to  be  one  of  the  fa- 
miliar phrases  to  Jack 
Zaller.  Howcum?  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story 
short,  you  see  it's  this 
way.  Jack  used  to  "hit 
the  boards"  as  the  initi- 
ated say,  in  stock  and  Shakespeare  reper- 
tory. But,  like  many  another  good  man. 
friend  mike  called  and  he  forsook  that 
career  for  one  on  the  air.  Now  he's 
leading  juvenile  of  the  Crosley  Players, 
the  dramatic  group  who  stage  Radio 
dramas  at  WLW. 

*  *     * 

The  California  cheer  leaders,  Ruth  L.. 
are  off  the  air.  They  have  gone  to  Ohio 
and  have  settled  down  to  a  business 
career.  Ellen  Rose  Dickey  has  been  in 
New  York  but  is  back  at  WLS  and  you 
can  hear  her  Saturday  nights  at  6:15, 
Happy  Thought  Time.  Harold  Safford. 
formerly  of  WLS,  is  a  department  man- 
ager now,  working  for  Sears  Roebuck. 
And  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  staff  organist  at 
WLS — what  shall  I  tell  you  about  him? 
He  is  married — married  one  of  his  pupils. 
Elsie  Mae  Look,  who  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  is  Mr.  Emerson's  sub- 
stitute at  WLS.  You  see  Mr.  Emerson 
is  also  staff  organist  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium,  so  that  takes  him  away  from 
WLS  sometimes,  but  Elsie  Mae  always 
conveniently  fills  the  bill.  Pretty  good 
little  partnership  stunt,  don't  you  think? 

*  *     * 

Steve  Cisler.  chief  announcer  and  mas- 
ter oi  ceremonies  at  the  National  Barn 
Dance  of  WLS,  has  accomplished  some- 
thing. He  has  just  received  his  A.  P> 
froni  the  School  of  Journalism  at  North- 
western university.  Steve  also  attended 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and  the  Uni- 
versity ot"  Minnesota,  And  all  during 
this  period  oi  getting  educated  Steve  has 
been  making  a  place  for  himself  in 
Radio.  And  the  good  word  is  that  he 
intends  to  continue  in  this  field. 

*  *     * 

Marcella  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write  her 
a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Information  is  her  middle  name. 
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TTOUSES  No  Longer  Strictly 

J-  J-  Tailored — Now  Reflect  New 

Princess  Mode,  WBAL 

Designer  Reveals 


The  following  is  a  typical  broadcast 
from  the  studios  of  WBAL  by  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  Decoration  at 
Hutzler  Brothers   company,  Baltimore. 

PERHAPS  it  is  the  Princess  mode  in 
dress,  with  the  long  sweeping  line, 
which  has  given  a  decided  trend 
toward  elegance  in  decoration  this  year. 
For  it  would  seem  entirely  out  of  key 
for  a  hostess  to  move  around  a  house  as 
severely  tailored  as  houses  have  been  for 
the  past  few  years.  So  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  her  a  proper  and  equally  lovely 
background  for  her  more  elegant  ward- 
robe. 

Georgian  architecture,  which  is  so 
popular,  is  a  perfect  setting  for  these 
more  luxurious  materials,  furniture  and 
accessories.  The  arched  windows  in 
their  perfect  proportion  could  not  be 
more  appropriately  treated  than  in  a 
lovely  silk  damask,  with  sheer  misty- 
like  celanese  voile  for  glass  curtains.  Or 
what  is  nicer  for  an  old  Virginia  sofa  than 
a  piece  of  rich  red  brocatelle  finished  in 
antique  brass  tacks.  Just  a  step  back  to 
crinoline  days  are  the  delightful  little 
Chelsea  figures  which  so  quaintly 
adorned  our  grandmother's  mantelpiece 
and  are  just  as  nice  today  if  rightfully 
used. 

Let's  consider  windows  first  and  their 
many  and  varied  treatments.  There  are 
so  many  materials  on  the  market  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  decide  which 
would  be  most  pleasing  in  each  particu- 
lar case.  Damask  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  all  drapery  fabrics,  with 
its  design  either  in  two-tone  effect  or 
sometimes  several  colors  which  stand  out 
slightly  against  the  background.  There 
are  all  qualities  and  kinds  of  damask, 
the  most  inexpensive  at  present  are  of 
rayon  and  cotton,  rayon  and  linen,  silk 
and  linen,  and  the  more  expensive  ones 
are  all  silk.    Any  of  these  drape  nicely. 

Then  there  is  a  material  called  antique 
satin  which  has  been  woven  to  give  the 
appearance   of  age,  with   colorings   duly 


subdued  and  pleasing.  Another  material 
which  has  come  largely  into  prominence 
is  silk  or  rayon  rep,  a  material  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  plain  ribbed 
surface  and  comes  in  a  wide  variety  of 
color.  The  shiki  reps  have  a  sort  of  peb- 
bly surface  which  gives  them  a  very 
interesting  texture.  Taffeta  has  also  come 
into  its  own  again,  both  in  rayon  and  in 
all  silk.  The  moire  taffeta,  with  its  water 
mark  design,  is  particularly  smart  this 
season,  being  used  for  overhangings  and 
bedspreads  as  well. 

THE  embroidered  taffetas,  with  their 
sprays  of  pastel  flowers  scattered 
over  the  background,  are  very  luxurious 
and  quite  pleasing  bedroom  materials. 
For  glass  curtains,  celanese  voile  seems 
to  have  first  place,  so  sheer  in  its  texture 
that  it  seems  to  radiate  sunshine  and 
light  rather  than  to  keep  it  out  as  do  so 
many  winter  curtains.  Marquisette  and 
filet  net  are  as  usual  quite  good,  but  not 
quite  so  soft  as  the  silkier  materials.  For 
draw  curtains,  if  you  feel  you  need  a  little 
more  privacy  than  the  sheer  glass  cur- 
tains afford,  a  material  called  tissue 
gauze  is  just  the  thing  you  want.  Of 
rayon  texture,  this  gauze  is  with  just 
enough  body  if  properly  made  and  tape 
weighted  in  the  hems,  to  work  beautifully 
on  a  track  with  pulleys  to  draw.  This 
type  curtain  if  used  under  our  drapes  of 
damask,  satin,  or  rep,  gives  quite  a  fin- 
ished and  luxurious  window  treatment 
for  a  room.  But  if  you  want  something 
just  a  little  heavier  and  a  little  moro 
opaque  for  your  draw  curtains,  then  the 
casement  cloth  is  the  thing  you  need. 
And  this  no  longer  comes  in  the  con- 
ventional ecru  or  tan  color,  but  in  warm 
shades  of  gold,  soft  green  and  many 
other  shades  which  will  tone  in  nicely 
with  your  color  scheme. 

The  question  of  just  the  style  of  hang- 
ings, valance,  and  tie  backs  for  each 
room,  is  very  often  a  problem.  The  style 
of  your  hangings  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  architectural  features  of  the 
room  itself.    If  the  ceilings  are  extremely 


high  and  the  windows  large  you  can 
stand  rather  a  deep  valance,  and  by  deep, 
I  mean  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  style  can  be  either  fes- 
tooned and  caught  with  sways  at  the 
side,  pinch  pleated,  or  with  material 
stretched  perfectly  taut  on  buckram,  and 
perhaps  slightly  shaped  or  scalloped  at 
the  bottom  to  soften  the  line. 

But  if  your  ceilings  are  not  unusually 
high,  then  I  would  suggest  straight  hang- 
ings at  the  side,  hung  under  a  four-inch 
wooden  cornice  which  can  be  finished  to 
match  the  woodwork  or  done  in  a  con- 
trasting shade,  or  gilded.  This  cornice 
covers  the  headings  in  your  curtains  and 
gives  a  nice  finish  to  the  window.  Or  if 
you  like  a  simpler  treatment,  head  and 
pinch  pleat  your  overhangings  which 
should  each  be  fifty  inches  in  width, 
fasten  them  together  in  the  center,  and 
tie  them  back  to  the  sides  with  either 
bands  of  the  same  material,  silk  cord  tie 
backs  in  self-tone  or  contrasting  color, 
or  yet  a  very  pleasing  effect  may  be 
gained  by  using  a  spray  of  metal  leaves 
finished  in  dull  gold. 

ONE'S  hangings  should,  if  possible, 
come  to  the  floor.  They  are  much 
more  formal  this  way  than  just  coming 
to  the  bottom  of  the  apron,  and  most 
windows,  unless  they  are  very  high  from 
the  floor  and  are  deeply  recessed,  can 
stand  this.  But  in  your  window  treat- 
ment, don't  forget  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  your  hangings  too  elaborate,  and 
that  a  feeling  of  elegance  can  be  gotten 
through  lovely  materials  rather  than 
overdraping  the  windows  themselves. 

Floors  also  have  taken  on  a  more  lux- 
urious feeling.  One  of  the  smartest 
things  is  to  use  carpet  completely  cover- 
ing your  floors  from  baseboard  to  base- 
board. Plain  broadlooms,  Wiltons,  and 
Chenilles  come  in  soft  rich  colors  which 
give  a  note  of  elegance  that  you  miss  in 
bare  floors.  On  top  of  this,  scattered  Ori- 
entals give  a  note  of  interest  and  design 
which  is  very  often  needed  in  a  room. 
(Continued    on    page    123) 
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Walls  of  warm  yellow  with  hangings  of  deep  green  make  the  living  room  at  the  left  altogether  charming.  Curtains  are  of 
antique  satin,  with  the  glass  curtains  of  celanese,  the  same  shade  as  the  walls.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  broadloom 
Wilton,  with  small  Orientals  scattered  over  it.  The  dining  room  at  the  right  shows  the  simple  elegance  which  is  the  key- 
note of  home  furnishing  this  season.     The  walls  are  done  in  I  luish-gray   tones,    the    furniture   is   mahogany,    Sheraton   type- 
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Frederick  William  Wile  has  been  dis- 
coursing from  "deah  ol'  Lunnon"  on  the 
Five-Power  Naval  conference,  and  his 
remarks  have  reached  every  corner  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  via  Radio.  Money  is  even 
on  knee  breeches  and  wig  as  a  costume 
when  he  returns. 
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Avers  Caricaturist  Cugat 


Harry  Richman,  night  club 
entrepreneur  and  boy 
friend  of  Clara  Bow,  is 
often  heard  over  the  air  in 
his  own  right,  recently 
with    Paul    Whiteman. 


Jesse  Crawford,  alias  the  Poet  of 
the  Organ,  has  a  weakness  for 
zippy  bow  ties  and  a  miniature  sage 
brush  mustachio.  With  the  deft 
touch  of  an  artist,  he  lightly  fin- 
gers the  keys  and  brilliant  melody 
pours    forth. 
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Intimate  Gossipy  News  Bits 


For  You, 


io  Fan 


TpROM  the  four  corners  of  the  continent 
J-  news  of  Radio  personalities  is  gathered 
end  edited  for  yon,  Mr.  Radio  Digest  Read- 
er. In  these  pages  is  crammed  gossipy, 
intimate  little  stories  of  what  broadcasting 
stations  and  artists  are  doing,  on  and  off  the 
air.  If  you  don't  find  your  favorites  repre- 
sented, ask  them  why.  We  want  the  co- 
operation of  every  Radio  listener,  and  every 
broadcaster  in  editing  these  pages. 


BRITISH  methods  and  Radio-dra- 
matic technique  are  being  studied  by 
officials  and  staff  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company.  Radio  lis- 
teners, too,  are  sharing  in  this  example 
of  broadcasting  work  from  across  the 
seas,  for  Cecil  Lewis,  former  manager  of 
programs  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
corporation,  is  directing  and  producing 
a  series  of  Radio  plays  through  the  NBC. 

Lewis  is  spending  several  months  in 
New  York,  studying  American  methods 
and  adding  his  own  knowledge  gained 
during  eight  years  in  broadcasting  to 
that  already  acquired  by  American  pro- 
gram makers.  "The  British  and  Amer- 
ican methods  of  production  differ  widely 
in  several  respects,"  says  Mr.  Lewis. 

"In  America  the  time  schedule  seems 
to  govern  broadcasting.  Over  there  it 
isn't  so  important.  If  a  play  runs  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  it  doesn't  matter. 
In  America,  where  you  plan  and  make 
contracts  for  programs  months  in  ad- 
vance, the  Radio  production  seemingly 
is  limited  to  not  more  than  an  hour  on 
the  air  and  must  be  timed  to  fit  the 
schedule. 

"Another  difference  I  have  noted  is 
that  in  America  actors,  orchestras,  en- 
sembles and  sound  effects  are  concen- 
trated in  one  studio.  In  the  BBC  head- 
quarters four  and  five  studios  are  fre- 
quently used.  Actors  will  be  in  one 
studio,  a  mob  in  another,  an  orchestra 
in  a  third,  a  choir  in  a  fourth  and  sound 
effects  in  the  fifth.  The  director  or  pro- 
ducer of  the  program  never  sees  what  is 
going  on  in  these  studios.  Instead  he 
sits  in  a  remote  cubby-hole,  earphones 
strapped  to  his  head  and,  working  at  a 
complicated  control  panel,  blends  the 
sound  output  of  the  various  studios  into 
an  intelligible  pattern  that  is  the  pro- 
gram. | 

"I  marvel  at  the  ability  of  American 
actors  to  work  with  an  orchestra  playing 
in  the  same  room  and  with  other  noises 
that  would  upset  the  British  Radio  thes- 
pians." 

Lewis  believes  that  the  day  of  glory 
for  the  Radio  producer  and  the  Radio 
writer  of  dramatic  material  is  just  dawn- 
ing- 

"Radio  drama  is  standing  on  its  own 
legs  as  an  art,"  he  says.  "Its  progress 
in  the  few  short  years  of  its  existence 
has  been  marvelous  and  is  unequalled  by 
any  other  field  of  entertainment." 

Chester  Frost  Has  "Bug" 

CHESTER  FROST,  production  man 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  sys- 
tem, has  at  last  succumbed  to  an  inter- 
viewer. Having  been  associated  with 
Radio  since  1907,  and  having  been  every- 
thing from  a  ship's  operator  to  having 
his  own  experimental  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, Frost  has  a  mighty  interesting  tale 
to  spin. 


Do  at  Work  and  at  Play  With 


"Before  Whiteman  was  ever  heard  of," 
began  Frost,  "I  was  experimenting  with 
the  boys  up  there  in  Beverly,  Mass.  We 
had  a  club  and  picked  code  messages 
with  our  hand-made  instruments  from 
ships  at  sea  and  the  Pacific  coast.  ,  When 
KDKA  began  in  Pittsburgh  with  their 
voice  transmission  broadcasts  we  small 
boys  were  thrilled.    This  was  in  1921. 

"At  once  we  saw  the  future  of  Radio 
and  I  applied  to  Washington  for  permis- 
sion to  set  up  an  experimental  station 
of  my  own.  We  set  up  a  200-meter  out- 
fit in  my  home  on  Bass  street  in  Beverly 
and  from  there  picked  up  and  communi- 
cated with  other  experimentors  as  far 
west  as  Catalina  Islands.  With  this  I 
decided  to  broadcast  regularly  myself. 

"Among  my  many  friends  I  found  a 
sufficient  number  to  organize  an  orches- 
tra. After  weeks  of  rehearsing  we  went 
on  the  air  over  my  little  transmitter. 
Public  esteem  increased,  Radio  leaped 
forward  and  before  I  knew  it  Frost's 
Bostonians  were  known  throughout  New 
England. 

"This  was  the  impetus  which  carried 
us  from  Canada  to  the  Bahamas.  Mean- 
while we  were  broadcasting  over  WGY, 
WJZ,  WEEI,  WBZ  and  WBZA  and  I 
was  performing  all  the  offices  known  to 
Radio.  I  was  musician,  script  writer, 
band  leader,  engineer,  producer  and  an- 
nouncer. 

"One  day,"  Frost  went  on,  "I  was 
stopping  in  a  downtown  New  York  hotel 
across  from   the  old  'Picadilly   Rendez- 


vous.' Hearing  the  strains  of  a  beautiful 
'sax'  drifting  through  the  canyon  of 
Forty-sixth  street,  I  made  inquiries  re- 
garding its  source  and  soon  found  myself 
confronted  with  one  of  America's  pres- 
ent-day outstanding  stars,  Rudy  Vallee. 

"Rudy  hadn't  been  heard  from  then. 
He  was  just  a  member  of  a  band  and 
when  I  suggested  that  he  join  the  'Bos- 
tonians' he  jumped  at  the  opportunity. 

'T  guess  I  have  the  Radio  'bug,' "  sur- 
mised Frost.  "When  it  comes  to  arrang- 
ing and  producing  a  broadcast  my  veins 
tingle  enthusiastically  and  when  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  system  beckoned 
to  me  I  answered." 

Frost  probably  has  the  widest  scope 
of  friends  in  the  entertainment  world. 
His  personal  publicity  books  show  inti- 
macy with  stars  of  the  ether,  stage  and 
screen,  the  names  of  whom  comprise  the 
"Who's  Who"  of  the  amusement  indus- 
try. And  the  most  remarkable  thing  of 
all  is,  he's  only  thirty-five  years  of  age 


Where  East  Greets  West 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  to. the  con- 
tray,  East  IS  meeting  West.  Per- 
haps greeting  would  be  a  better  word 
than  meeting,  for  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Radio  program  over  the  NBC,  and  the 
title  of  this  Wednesday  evening  broad- 
cast is  East  of  Cairo. 

Although     generally     fictional,     these 
weekly     dramas     contain     considerable 


Business  gets  more  democratic  every  day.     Look  over  this  group  of  page  boys 

of  the  NBC,  and  if  you  can  find  one  who  seems  to  be  afraid  of  M.  H.  Ayles- 

worth,  president,  you  have  unusual  eyesight. 
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from 


Near  and  Far 


Cheery  Stories,  Serious  and  Humorous 
Big  and  Small  Stations  Like  to 
What  They  Plan  for  Future 


truth,  for  Raymond  Scudder,  author, 
spent  four  years  wandering  about  the 
Far  East  taking  life  as  he  found  it,  work- 
ing on  newspapers  in  Shanghai,  laboring 
in  coastwise  steamers  and  at  any  other 
tasks  which  he  chanced  to  find. 

The  musical  background  is  directed 
by  Sven  Von  Hallberg,  whose  adven- 
tures in  the  Near  East  are  stranger  than 
fiction.  Von  Hallberg  collected  a  great 
number  of  oriental  melodies  peculiar  to 
the  northern  fringe  of  the  Sahara  and  to 
Arabia.  Many  of  these  have  been  heard 
in  his  Sunday  afternoon  NBC  program 
entitled,  "Echoes  of  the  Orient."  Others 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  during 
the  "East  of  Cairo"  programs. 

The  story  tells  of  two  young  Amer- 
icans suffering  from  a  chronic  case  of 
wanderlust.  Bruce  Lytton  and  Jack  Mc- 
Gregor begin  a  hit-or-miss  journey,  in- 
tending to  see  the  world,  with  no  pre- 
conceived itinerary  or  plans. 

Miss  Cohan,  Jr.,  on  Air 

GEORGETTE  COHAN,  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  George  M.  Cohan,  was 
recently  featured  in  Dave  Elman's 
Show  Folks  over  the  Columbia  system. 
The  story  of  the  playlet  that  day  dealt 
with  true  events  in  her  life.  One  of  them 
was  the  fact  that  when  she  was  ma- 
rooned in  Europe,  during  the  great  war, 
her  dad  heard  that  she  was  entertaining 
the  wounded   soldiers   in   hospitals   and 


decided  to  send  her  a  "prop"  for  the  act. 
The  "prop"  was  a  ukulele.  Up  to  that 
time  no  ukulele  had  ever  been  heard  in 
England. 

When  he  decided  to  send  it  to  her, 
he  learned  there  was  an  embargo  on 
musical  instruments.  He  finally  man- 
aged to  obtain  special  permission  to 
send  her  the  "uke"  as  a  needed  "prop," 
and  it  arrived  on  a  dreadnaught.  The 
same  "uke"  which  George  M.  Cohan  sent 
her — the  first  uke  in  England — was  the 
"uke"  Georgette  played  in  Show  Folks 
recently. 

Mildred  Hunt  Returns 

MILDRED  HUNT,  one  of  Radio's 
earliest  contralto  crooners,  has  re- 
newed her  acquaintance  with  the  micro- 
phone following  an  absence  of  six 
months.  Her  program,  called  "Broad- 
casting Broadway,"  features  hits  from 
Broadway  musical  comedies  and  light 
operas,  both  past  and  present,  and  is 
heard  through  a  wide  network  of  sta- 
tions associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  each  Friday 
night. 

Co-starring  with  Miss  Hunt  in  her 
new  Radio  vehicle  is  a  galaxy  of  broad- 
casting celebrities,  including  Erva  Giles, 
contralto;  Robert  Simmons,  tenor,  and 
a  concert  orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Harold  Sanford. 

During  her  absence  from  the  micro- 


Even  their  smiles  register  sunshine,  and  why  shouldn't  they?     This  is  the  Sun- 
shine Quartet  featured  by  Roxy  and  His  Gang  on  the  Monday  evening  broad- 
cast over  the  NBC  chain  hookup. 


Eda  Bueller,  violinist  of  K.GU,  is 
always  a  big  drawing  card  at  the 
Hawaiian  station.  She  learned  her 
fiddle  at  the  Vienna  conservatory. 

phone  Miss  Hunt  toured  the  Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum  circuit  from  coast-to- 
coast.  During  her  vaudeville  tour  the 
artist  was  headlined  on  the  bills  as  "Ra- 
dio's Sweetheart." 

CBS  Hires  Edwin  Cohan 

EDWIN  K.  COHAN,  one  of  Radio's 
best  known  engineers  and  a  pioneer 
in  his  field,  is  the  new  technical  super- 
visor of  WABC  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system.  About  a  year  ago 
a  well  known  New  York  Radio  critic 
wrote  the  following  about  Mr.  Cohan: 
"During  his  year  and  a  half  on  the 
'board'  from  which  Columbia  system 
broadcasts  have  originated  at  \YOR, 
Cohan  has  had  but  forty  seconds  off  the 
air,  a  record  most  remarkable,  since 
he  has  at  times  jumped  to  a  studio  to 
fill  in  on  a  program.  Credit  for  much 
of  WOR's  smoothness  in  transmission 
must  be  given  Mr.  Cohan." 

*  *     * 

The  Penrod  Hour  club  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Harrison,  X.  Y..  according  to 
a  letter  received  by  the  NBC  The  club, 
composed  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages 
of  Penrod,  Sam  Williams  and  Marjorie, 
Booth  Tarkington's  famous  characters. 
meets  every  Sunday  night  to  listen  to 
the    broadcasts    of    the     Penrod    stories 

*  *     * 

The  NBC  has  received  requests  from 
school  teachers  for  printed  copies  of  the 
broadcasts  of  Cook's  Travelogues,  They 
are  wanted  to  stimulate  children   in   the 

Study  of  geography. 

*  "  *     * 

Radio  listeners  sometimes  misunder- 
stand things.  Said  a  letter  received  re- 
cently by  the  NBC  "Was  informed 
that  among  the  different  lines  oi  business 
announced  over  your  station,  there  are 
professional  marriage  or  match  makers. 
If  this  is  true  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  their  addresses,  as  1  am 
greatly  interested."  The  answer  plead 
not  guilty. 


GO 


"At  the  Baldwin,  Charles  Naegele." 
This  young  American  pianist  is  al- 
ways   welcome    when    he    appears 
before  the  mike. 

Will  Leaps  to  Limelight 

THE  rise  to  fame  of  Will  Osborne, 
now  heard  on  a  number  of  Columbia 
programs,  has  been  rapid.  He  is  the 
originator  of  the  slow  dance  tempo  and 
the  popular  type  of  crooning  for  which 
he  is  famous. 

Osborne  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and 
began  his  musical  career  at  the  age  of 
eight.  In  his  early  youth  he  played  the 
piano  and  drums  so  well  that  he  won  a 
place  in  the  St.  Andrews  College  orches- 
tra in  Toronto.  He  liked  music  so  well 
that  he  decided  to  make  it  his  life's  work 
and  organized  his  own  orchestra  while 
still  in  his  teens.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Osborne  came  to  New  York  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  on  the  air  over 
a  local  city  station.  At  that  time  he 
introduced  the  slow  rhythm  and  croon- 
ing style,  the  first  singer  to  present  this 
style  over  the  air.  However,  in  the  long 
run  Osborne  proved  that  his  was  the 
original  style  and  gradually  built  up  a 
tremendous  following. 

Will  Osborne  has  been  heard  in  the 
Herbert  Diamond  Entertainers  and  Vim 
hours  over  WABC.  Several  months  ago 
he  was  signed  up  as  an  exclusive  artist 
by  the  Columbia  Artists'  bureau,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  sys- 
tem. He  has  recently  concluded  engage- 
ments at  the  new  Fox  theatre  in  Brook- 
lyn and  the  Palace  theatre  in  New  York 
City.  Several  of  his  dance  programs  of 
late  have  been  routed  over  a  nation-wide 
network  of  the  Columbia  system. 

As  to  fan  mail,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  letters — love  letters,  letters  of 
simple  commendation  and  highly  appre- 
ciative letters — flow  in  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  continent  week  after  week 
without  any  letup. 

Will  Osborne  has  a  following  that 
reaches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Hudson  bay. 

Reds  Force  Leon  to  U*  S. 

LEON  TUMARKIN,  the  pianist  who 
has  been  heard  in  the  Baldwin  hour, 
was  born  in  Alexandrovsky,  Russia,  1904, 
the  son  of  a  prosperous  mine  owner.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  however, 
the  Tumarkins  lost  all  their  property  and 
migrated  to  the  United  States. 

When  they  reached  here  young  Leon 
went  to  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston  to  study  the  piano. 
He    was    awarded    a    scholarship    with 


Hans  Ebell.  Later  he  came  to  New 
York  to  .study  with  Alexander  Siloti, 
both  privately  and  at  the  Juilliard  Musical 
foundation  to  which  he  had  won  a  schol- 
arship. During  the  past  season  Tumar- 
kin  has  held  the  position  of  assistant 
teacher  at  the  Juilliard  Musical  founda- 
tion. 

Madame  Fernanda.  Doria,  another 
Baldwin  star,  is  a  mezzo-soprano,  and 
was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
Her  ancestors  have  lived  in  this  country 
for  the  past  three  generations  and  she 
has  six  separate  racial  strains  in  her 
blood,  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  Irish.  Her  early  vocal  stud- 
ies were  pursued  in  San  Francisco  and 
her  more  advanced  work  in  New  York 
City. 

Her  career  was  launched  when  she 
sang  for  four  months  with  a  society  or- 
ganized in  Mexico  City  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  Mexico's  independence. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  she  sang 
for  a  season  with  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  company  before  leaving  for  Eu- 
rope, where  she  sang  concerts  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  opera  in  Italy.  Mme. 
Doria  returned  to  the  United  States  this 
season  to  fill  several  concert  engage- 
ments and  sing  as  guest  artist  with  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Opera  company. 

Career  Starts  in  Church 

TOMMY  WEIR,  Irish-American 
tenor,  with  Major  Edward  Bowes' 
Capitol  "Family,"  although  a  native  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  received  most  of  his 
musical  education  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  he  eventually  started  his  career 
as  a  church  singer  and  later  on  was  fre- 
quently heard  in  concert  and  over  the 
air. 

After  a  course  of  private  study  he 
finally  competed  in  the  Rochester  Music 
World  competition  and  won  a  scholar- 
ship which  entitled  him  to  an  operatic 
course  at  the  Eastman  school  of  Music 
in  that  city,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years.  Before  this  he  had  had  the  inval- 
uable training  of  Herbert  C.  Leach, 
well-known  coach  and  favorite  of  Mar- 
tinelli  and  other  famous  opera  stars. 
After  becoming  noted  in  church  and  con- 
cert work  he  joined  the  then  famous 
"Primrose  Minstrels,"  a  group  of  115 
artists,  and  was  their  tenor  soloist  from 
1909  to  1910.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
engagement  he  became  the  tenor  solo- 
ist of  the  Al  G.  Fields  minstrels,  migrat- 
ing from  this  engagement  into  vaudeville 
where  he  appeared  in  a  ballad  repertory 
for  several  years. 

Eight  years  ago  he  retired  from  <  the 
active  musical  field,  but  occasionally  sang 
over  the  air.  His  voice  reproduced  so 
perfectly  that  he  was  soon  in  great 
demand  and  sang  over  stations  from 
Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  His 
broadcasting  led  to  an  offer  from  New 
York  where  he  sang  over  WEAF  on  the 
Hoover  hour  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
weeks.  Through  his  popularity  over  the 
air  he  was  requisitioned  to  record  for 
Columbia,  Edison,  Brunswick  and  other 
reproducing  companies.  Mr.  Weir  has 
composed  many  ballads,  two  of  the  best 
known  being  "I  Sorter  Miss  You"  and 
"Sleepy  ITollow." 

*  *     * 

Nice  words  for  Milton  J.  Cross,  NBC 
medal  winning  announcer:  "Will  you 
kindly  tell  Mr.  Cross  that  never  having 
seen  him  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a 
'thing  of  beauty'  but  he  is  a  'joy  for- 
ever'." 

*  *    * 

Dwight  Norris,  formerly  of  the  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  NBC  sales  depart- 
ment. Norris,  now  a  resident  of  Forest 
Hills,  formerly  lived  in  Kansas  City. 


Have  Banquet  at  Home 

A  BANQUET  every  night  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  And  you  don't 
have  to  dress  for  it  either.  That's  the 
program  offered  by  the  American  Home 
Banquet  hour,  via  the  NBC. 

The  first  departure  from  precedent  in 
the  new  series  is  that  instead  of  weekly 
presentations,  the  Home  Banquets  will 
be  heard  for  a  half  hour  every  night  ex- 
cept Saturday  and  Sunday.  This  alone 
places  the  sponsor,  the  American  Radi- 
ator company,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
buyers  of  evening  broadcasting  time,  for 
in  addition  to  the  two  and  a  half  hours 
a  week  to  be  devoted  to  the  new  feature, 
the  same  organization  in  association 
with  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufactur- 
ing company,  sponsors  the  Radio  adap- 
tations of  the  Puccini  operas,  heard  once 
a  month. 

The  program  itself,  though  simple  in 
its  appeal,  requires  more  than  a  sentence 
of  description.  It  is  designed  as  a  "ban-  , 
quet"  for  Radio  listeners  everywhere  and 
has  been  so  planned  that  it  may  be  lis- 
tened to  while  members  of  a  group  are 
at  the  supper  or  dinner  table.  The  con- 
tinuity and  music  are  designed  to  create 
the  illusion  that  the  listener  is  actually 
at  the  banquet.  Radio  reincarnation  of 
famous  personages,  brought  to  the  ban- 
quet table  on  their  birthdays,  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  half  hour  programs.  Then 
through  an  imaginary  device,  listeners 
will  apparently  be  taken  into  homes 
where  they  are  not  listening  through  the 
medium  of  brief  dramatic  sketches.  Vo- 
cal and  instrumental  offerings  by  widely 
known  Radio  artists  will  be  woven  into 
the  program  pattern. 

Bill  to  the  Rescue 

THIS  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
was  ill  and  of  a  telephone  operator 
who  was  helpful  and  of  a  mother  who 
remembered. 

Several  days  ago  Miss  Sue  Kilkenny, 
early  morning  PBX  operator  at  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  received 
a  call  from  the  mother.  "My  little  girl 
is  very  sick.  I  think  it  would  do  her 
good  if  Jolly  Bill  were  to  mention  her 
name  in  his  morning  broadcast.  Could 
you  arrange  it?"  the  mother  asked. 

Time  was  short,  but  Miss  Kilkenny 
located  the  Radio  artist  and  the  sick  girl 
was  greeted  during  the  Jolly  Bill  and 
Jane  program. 

Two  days  later  the  telephone  operator 
received  a  note  from  the  mother.  "My 
little  girl  is  very  much  better,  and  I  think 
the  thrill  of  hearing  her  name  on  the  air 
is  partly  responsible,"  the  letter  said. 


Wayne  King,  maestro  of  the  dance, 

directed     the     orchestra     formerly 

heard    on    the   Sonatron   programs, 

Columbia  Broadcasting  feature. 
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PAUL  SPECHT 
Jumps  from  Small 
Hoosier  Band  to  Big  Time 
Leader  of  42  Orchestras 
and  Now  to  Talkie  Land 


' 


The  singing  of  Elsie  Craft  Hurley, 

soprano,   is   one  of   the  reasons  so 

many  Baltimoreans  keep  their  sets 

tuned  to   WCAO's  channel. 

Don  Martin  Gassed  on 
Winter  Trip  to  WBBG 

ALTHOUGH  Don  Morton  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  addition  to  the  staff 
of  WNBH,  he  is  no  stranger  to  the 
mike,  and  is  not  likely  to  forget  some 
of  his  early  experiences  in  "airing  his 
stuff." 

Back  in  the  dim  days,  when  Radio  was 
new,  Don  and  his  gang  of  entertainers, 
made  regular  trips  from  Plymouth,  Mass. 
to  Mattapoisett  where  WBBG,  (the  fore- 
runner of  WNBH)  was  located,  and  put 
on  a  series  of  Radio  dramas.  One  night, 
the  gang  travelled  in  a  hired  car,  and 
when  arriving  at  the  station,  two  of  the 
women  were  found  unconscious,  it  didn't 
seem  like  much  of  a  joke.  A  defective 
heater  and  carbon  monoxide  gas  were 
the  principal  causes  of  the  difficulty,  and 
all  members  of  the  company  were  more 
or  less  "under  the  weather"  which, 
strange  to  say,  was  the  title  of  the  Radio 
drama  scheduled  to  present  that  night. 

The  play  was  broadcast,  but  under  dif- 
ficulties, one  lady  being  unable  to  take 
her  part,  and  another  reading  her  lines 
from  a  reclining  position  on  a  couch 
which  was  hastily  moved  into  the  studio. 
However,  the  old  slogan  of  the  theatre, 
"The  show  must  go  on"  was  applied  to 
Radio  drama  as  well,  and  most  of  the 
listening  audience  didn't  know  anything 

was  wrong. 

*     *     * 

SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS,  city  of 
history  and  witches,  is  on  the  air. 
Through  broadcasts  of  concerts  provided 
by  a  trust  fund  established  fifty  years 
ago  that  historic  city  is  being  put  on  the 
air  by  WNAC.  The  concerts  are  put  on 
from  a  hall  on  the  site  of  the  house  in 
which  Alexander  Graham  Bell  lived  from 
1873  to  1876,  and  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  place  where  Henry  Batchelder, 
on  Feb.  12,  1877,  as  a  reporter  for  a 
Boston  newspaper,  sent  the  first  news 
story  ever  received  over  the  telephone. 


^Syncopating  Old  Masters 

^ncovers  Big  Time 


By  Kenneth  W.  Stowman 

AMERICA  has  a  music  of  its  own. 
Syncopated  classical  music  is  rec- 
ognized the  world  over  as  being  a  dis- 
tinctly American  type  of  music.  And 
now  this  same  American  music  is  heard 
over  WCAU  and  the  Columbia  system 
from  the  Hotel  Clinton,  New  York. 

Five  years  ago  Paul  Specht,  leader 
and  owner  of  a  large  string  of  orches- 
tras in  America  and  Europe,  hit  on  the 
idea  of  syncopating  old  Masterpieces  of 
Chopin,  Rubenstein,  and  arias  of  operas. 

At  that  time  he  was  playing  with  a 
small  orchestra  in  an  Indiana  town. 
One  day  his  cellist  showed  him  how 
well  he  could  play  a  banjo;  he 
strummed  the  melody  in  F,  by  Ruben- 
stein. Specht  picked  up  his  ears.  They 
incorporated  the  idea  in  their  dance 
numbers.  The  Literati,  among  whom 
was  George  Ade,  went  wild  over  the 
new  kind  of  music;  the  college  boys 
clamored  for  more.  With  this  encour- 
agement Specht  went  to  New  York, 
and  became  a  success  over  night. 

Since  then  he  has  taken  his  orches- 
tras across  the  ocean  eighteen  times  to 
play  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris  and  all 
over  the  continent.  He  has  had  as 
many  as  forty-two  orchestras  at  one 
time.  His  original  orchestra  or  one  of 
his  units  has  played  on  nearly  every 
Radio  station  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  he  who  started  the  idea  of 
rhythmic  symphonic  syncopation,  soon 
afterwards  copied  by  Paul  Whiteman, 
Lopez,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra 
leaders. 

Specht  was  born  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  stock  in  Sinking  Springs,  Pa. 
His  father,  a  musician,  too,  has  been 
engaged  in  training  the  choir  and  band 
of  the  countryside.  It  was  in  the  band 
that  Specht  got  his  early  musical  train- 
ing. 

Paul  Specht  believes  that  syncopated 
classical  music  is  a  fine  education  for 
the  young  people  of  America  who  have 
little  or  no  training  in  music. 

Through  the  syncopation  of  them,  the 
classics  are  broadcast  over  WCAU  and 
associated  stations  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  throughout  the 
entire  country  which  otherwise  would 
know  little  about  them.  Through  syn- 
copation the  masterpieces  familiar  only 
to  those  who  have  studied  music  are 
made  more  colorful  and  interesting  and 
popular  to  the  general  public. 

In  1926  he  went  before  Congress  and 
made  a  gallant  plea  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican musicians  who  go  abroad  and  run 
afoul  of  the  iron-bound  English  laws; 
every  American  musician  should  be 
everlastingly  grateful  to  him  for  his 
stand  on  that  occasion. 

His  letterheads  bear  a  bar  of  music 
and  a  woodpecker,  a  somewhat  cryptic 
inscription  which  is  easily  translated 
into  "Paul  Woodpecker"  when  you  re- 
member that  "woodpecker"  is  "Specht" 
in  German. 

"It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  a  passion  for  truly  mod- 
ern but  not  unworthy  music  spring  to 
life  in  that  old  country  overseas,  which 
usually  is  not  credited  with  being 
musical  at  all,  as  are  certain  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  for  instance,  Germany 
and  Italy.  Rut  good  things  musical  are 
coming  out  of  England  presently. 
There  i<  a  passion  there  for  music 
now,''  said  Paul  Specht. 


William  Fay  came  to  Rochester  in 
August  of  1928  as  program  direc- 
tor of  WHAM.  He  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  station,  succeeding 
Adolph  B.  Chamberlain.  Fay  was 
formerly   associated   with   WGY. 

"Sir  Oswald  Stoll,  under  whose  man- 
agement my  orchestra  appeared  in  Lon- 
don for  a  time,  was  impressed  by  the 
discovery  that  syncopation  is  not  neces- 
sarily jazz.  He  invited  a  famous 
clergyman,  expert  in  music,  to  come  to 
the  theatre  and  listen. 

"I  had  the  thought  that  this  expert 
would  rap  me  after  the  performance. 
But  when  he  came  back  to  see  me  it 
was  to  voice  approval  of  American 
jazz.  T  came  here  to  get  material  on 
which  to  base  a  statement  to  my  con- 
gregation about  the  horrors  of  Amer- 
ican jazz,'  said  he.  'Instead  I  shall  tell 
them  and  shall  write  to  the  newspapers 
that  those  who  condemn  jazz  as  inar- 
tistic confuse  the  word  classical  with  the 
word  artistic.  Jazz  is  not  classical,  one 
must  admit,  but  all  the  better  for  us 
that  we  moderns  have  produced  some- 
thing so  artistic' 

"He  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  difference  between  some  of  the 
tempos  in  Bach's  music  and  my  own 
seemed  to  him  to  be  that  the  great 
Bach's  was  a  form  employing  counter- 
point, fugue  with  a  dash  of  Wagner, 
while  mine  might  be  better  compared  to 
a  sort  of  fiery  Brahms  and  Liszt  in  their 
more  fiery  moments  with  the  addition 
of  regular  rhythm. 

"And  this  is  the  new  form  of  dance 
music  that  is  rapidly  displacing  typical 
Tin  Pan  Alley  jazz — cheap  and 
tawdry." 

\nd  now  Paul  S.  has  joined  the  col- 
ony ot"  movie  artists  by  signing  a  sound 
film  contract  with  George  Batcheller  of 
the  Chesterfield  Productions,  to  appear 
in  the  big  independent  feature  picture 
entitled  "Love  at  First  Sight."  which 
will  be  filmed  in  Xew  York  City.  Several 
of  Specht's  boys  now  appearing  in  his 
original  orchestra  at  die  Hotel  Coventor 
Clinton.  Xew  York  City,  whose  music 
is  currently  heard  over  the  Radio  on  the 
Columbia  Chain  network,  will  also  be 
featured  in  singing  bits. 


The  "Big  Three"  guiding  the  destinies  of  WOR.    From  left  to  right  you  see, 

Alfred  J.  McCosker,  director;  Leonard  E.  L.  Cox,  the  program  manager,  and 

George   Shackley,    musical    director   of    the    station. 
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New  Blood 
New  Stunts  Over 

NEW  blood  at  WNJ  is  doing  some 
real  work  in  imaginative  program 
construction,  according  to  reports  from 
the  Eastern  district.  George  Rosenberg, 
formerly  of  WMCA  and  WPCH  is  the 
general  manager  in  charge  of  sales 
work,  Harry  Mack,  from  the  same  sta- 
tions, is  studio  director,  with  Emmet 
Gaffney  as  his  assistant.  Sam  Barno- 
witz  is  chief  announcer  and  publicity 
director. 

Barnowitz,  who  has  been  associated 
with  WNJ  for  three  years,  is  present- 
ing a  new  feature  in  the  WNJ  players, 
a  dramatic  organization  composed  of 
local  talent.  Under  his  direction  the 
station's  foreign  programs  are  empha- 
sized, a  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Italian 
hour  being  booked.  "Our  programs  are 
designed  to  run  the  gamut  from  high- 
brow to  jazz,"  says  Barnowitz. 
*     *     * 

Westell  Gordon,  lyric  tenor  'cellist 
and  composer,  a  featured  artist  with 
Major  Edward  Bowes  Capitol  Family, 
is  the  son  of  a  London  publisher  and 
bookseller  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  William  Gladstone,  the  English 
statesman.    Young  Gordon  inherited  his 


musical  talent  from  his  mother  who  was 
both  a  pianist  and  singer.  He  was  solo- 
ist in  the  choir  of  St.  Georges,  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  and  also  played  the  pipe 
organ  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  studied 
organ  when  he  was  a  boy. 


Euripides  to -the  Rescue 

ONE  morning  as  the  Sunrise  Hour  at 
WAAM  was  progressing  in  the 
usual  manner,  Allen  Premselaar,  who 
directs  and  announces  the  program, 
found  that  a  record  which  was  to  be 
played  immediately  could  not  be  found. 
The  time  had  to  be  filled  quickly  in 
order  to  save  what  would  otherwise  be 
an  awkward  delay.  In  something  of  a 
panic,  Al  yelled  to  the  operator,  "For 
goodness  sake  say  something!" 

Operator  Milt  Ravich  immediately  fell 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  assuming 
a  darky  dialect,  which  he  does  very  well, 
told  several  jokes. 

To  carry  it  out  Al  found  it  necessary 
to  get  a  name  for  the  operator.  Of 
course,  all  this  took  place  in  a  very  few 
seconds,  but  our  announcer  having  the 
night  before  discussed  Greek  drama, 
quite  mechanically  thought  of  the  name 
and  it  is    still  used — Euripides. 


Catholic  Program,  from 
WCAO  Sets  Mark 

A  RELIGIOUS  program  which  has 
created  considerable  interest  among 
Baltimore  Radio  listeners  is  the  Catholic 
Radio  hour,  broadcast  weekly  on  Sun- 
day evenings  from  WCAO.  These  broad- 
casts mark  the  first  time  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  Maryland  diocese  has  used 
Radio  broadcasting  to  disseminate  Cath- 
olic doctrine.  They  are  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Archbishop  Michael  J.  Curley  is  honor- 
ary president  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  Radio  broadcasting. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  program  is 
the  answering  of  questions  pertaining  to 
the  Catholic  faith  submitted  by  listeners. 
Each  Sunday  all  questions  received  dur- 
ing the  past  week  are  discussed  and  an- 
swered on  the  air.  Questions  have  been 
submitted  by  both  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics.  This  feature  has  proved  of 
benefit  in  promoting  a  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  Catholic  church  and  in  settling 
many  controversial  questions  concerned 
with  its  teachings. 

The  list  of  speakers  includes  many 
prominent  Catholic  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians. Among  those  who  have  been 
heard  are:  Rev.  George  E.  Johnson, 
D.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  Catholic  University;  Rev.  J.  Tracy 
Langan,  S.J.;  Rev.  Ignatius  Smith,  O.P.; 
and  Rev.  J.  Fulton  Sheen. 

The  hour  was  inaugurated  last  Fall  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  McNamara,  Auxili- 
ary Bishop  of  Baltimore.  Music  is  fur- 
nished by  the  full  regular  choirs  of  the 
various  Catholic  churches  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

*    *     * 

Formerly  of  WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
"Lonesome  Luke,"  piano  rattler  and 
crooner,  extraordinary,  is  now  heard  reg- 
ularly from  WNBH,  New  Bedford 
Mass.,  and  is  creating  no  small  stir  in 
the  whaling  city.  He  is  a  regular  Thurs- 
day night  feature,  and  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  jolly  station  announcer, 
Don  Morton. 

HARRY  RESER  and  his  Clicquot 
Club  Eskimos,  an  organization  made 
nationally  famous  by  Radio,  are  sewing 
additional  service  stripes  on  their  furry 
garments.  The  reason  is  that  the  Eski- 
mos have  signed  a  new  contract  and 
will  be  heard  for  another  year  through 
the  NBC  system.  The  Eskimos,  now 
among  the  real  veterans  on  the  air,  made 
their  first  appearance  in  December,  1925. 
They  have  never  missed  a  week  before 
the  mike. 
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WEDH  Manager  Looks 

Back  on  2  Years  Growth 

By  Morrie  King 

WHEN  one  reaches  a  reminiscent 
mood  it  generally  brings  many  un- 
pleasant occurrences  to  mind,  but  as 
WEDH,  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  station 
marks  its  second  anniversary  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  past  two  years 
have  been  the  most  pleasant  period  of 
my  life. 

As  manager  of  this  station  I  can  frank- 
ly state  that  our  existence  has  not  been 
a  bed  of  roses  by  any  .means — on  the 
contrary,  we  have  found  many  obstacles 
in  our  path  which  have  retarded  our 
progress.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  splendid  loyalty  of  our  listening 
friends  the  station  would  not  be  where 
it  is  today. 

Great  plans  are  formulated  for  the 
future,  and  the  splendid  progress  we 
have  made  in  improving  the  quality  of 
our  programs  will  be  continued  and  en- 
hanced. In  this  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
staff  of  the  station.  Each  and  every 
member  has  put  in  double  time  with  the 
single  idea  of  bettering  WEDH. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  increase  our 
power,  add  new  equipment  and  build  new 
and  larger  studios.  With  the  continued 
support  of  our  listeners  I  expect  great 
things  in  the  years  to  come. 

Rev.  Churchill  Seeks 
to  Christianize  World 

THERE  is  one  difference,  at  least,  be- 
tween Billy  Sunday  and  the  Rev. 
Clinton  H.  Churchill.  Billy's  mission  is 
to  evangelize  America,  while  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Churchill  seeks  to  instill  a  virile 
Christianity  in  all 
English  speaking 
parts  of  the  globe. 

For  two  and  one- 
half  years  Churchill 
served  his  Radio 
audience  with  only 
one  station, 
WKBW,  which  is 
now  the  key  station 
of  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  cor- 
poration. The  Col- 
umbia Broadcast- 
ing system  officials 

heard  the  program  and  decided  to  make 
it  a  regular  Sunday  night  feature  over 
their  network.  And  so,  when  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Churchill  steps  into  his  pulpit 
of  a  Sunday  night  he  is  speaking  to  a 
potential  audience  of  eighty  millions  in 
this  country  alone.  Canada  also  hears 
the  program,  while  the  rest  of  the  globe 
listens  through  the  short  wave  station 
W2XE  of  New  York  City. 

The  newspapers  have  given  the  "Back 
Home  Pastor"  the  title  of  "The  World's 
Evangelist."  Besides  his  evangelical 
work,  Mr.  Churchill  is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting 
company,  which  operates  four  stations  in 
Buffalo. 

*    *     * 

RADIO  eventually  may  accomplish 
what  linguists  have  been  trying  to 
bring  about  for  years — the  use  of  an  in- 
ternational language,  George  C.  Dwor- 
shak,  advertising  director  of  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  corporation,  predicted  in 
a  recent  luncheon  club  address. 

The  world  is  being  besieged  by  Eng- 
lish broadcasts  from  several  quarters  of 
the  globe,  the  speaker  pointed  out,  and 
through  a  gradual  process  of  absorption 
all  non-English  speaking  peoples  within 
the  various  circles  of  the  broadcasts  may 
soon   come  to  use  the  language. 


Not   just   sky-gazing.     Frances    Doherr,    (pointing),    director    and    manager    of 

WCAE,  and  Lora  McClelland,  studio  hostess,  are  discussing  the  new  location 

of   the  WCAE   apparatus,   recently   moved. 


a  mere  licking  up  of  some  of  that  is 
probably  what  saved  the  little  fellow's 
life. 

Mr.  Bryan  found  him  asleep  on  the  top 
shelf  behind  a  carton  of  dog  biscuits — 
Master  'Possum  did  not  deign  to  touch 
these,  they  were  only  dog  biscuits.  His 
bed  was  the  symmetrically  arched  surface 
of  six  empty  preserve  jars  and  his  long 
hairless  tail  was  tightly  wrapped  around 
the  end  one.  He  was  awakened  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  carried  him  by  his  rear 
extremity  and  installed  him  temporarily 
in  an  empty  chicken  house. 

Sets  Song  Speed  Record 

WHAT  is  claimed  as  a  record  in  speed 
production  of  a  song  was  hung  up 
at  Westinghouse  station  WB£.  It  all 
happened  quite  casually,  too. 

Forrest  \Y.  Williams,  Boston  com- 
poser, was  in  the  studio  discussing  with 
Malcolm  L.  MacCormack,  announcer, 
the  program  at  3  o'clock  upon  which  the 
latter  was  to  appear  as  a  guest  soloist. 
It  was  then  2  o'clock. 

"Why  don't  you  sing  something  new:'' 
Williams  asked. 

"What  can  I  sing?"  demanded  Mac- 
Cormack. 

"Ah,  I  will  write  you  a  new  song!'- 
declared  the  composer. 

It  happened  just  like  that.  And  one 
hour  later  as  MacCormack  stepped  to 
the  microphone  lie  held  the  words  and 
music  of  a  brand  new  song,  "The  Captain 
of  the  Grenadiers." 

The  song  had  been  composed,  scored. 
rehearsed  and  was  being  broadcast — all 
within  the  space  of  00  fleeting  minutes. 
*     *     * 

PROGRAMS  emanating  from  stations 
in  Boston  and  Providence  are  now  be- 
ing heard  from  Bangor,  Maine.  Pro- 
grams of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system  are  also  featured  by  the  Maine 
station.  WLBZ  is  one  of  two  broad- 
casting stations  operated  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  The  linking  of  the  Bangor 
broadcaster  with  \\  X  \i"  of  Boston  and 
WE  \\  and  the  CBS  grew  out  of  re- 
quests from  the  residents  of  Maine  ior 
better  Radio  service. 


on  Kitchen  Supplies 

OPOSSUMS  are  queer  little  fellows. 
The  other  day  Don  Carney,  the 
"Uncle  Don"  of  the  WOR  Children's 
Program,  received  a  baby  'possum  as  a 
gift  from  an  admirer.  Now,  Don  lives 
in  one  of  those  newfangled  apartments 
where  all  the  lights  hug  the  ceilings  and 
walls.  There  being  no  elaborate  Nine- 
teenth century  chandelier,  Master  'Pos- 
sum had  no  swing  from  which  to  hang 
himself  by  his  prehensile  tail  while  sleep- 
ing, so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  tem- 
porary home  for  the  new  addition  to 
Don's  family  of  many  pets. 

A  brave  fellow,  Arthur  Q.  Bryan,  one 
of  the  announcers  of  WOR,  volunteered 
to  mother  the  young  animal  at  his 
suburban  home  at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  until 
such  time  that  Don  learns  how  to  bring 
up  baby  'possums  properly  by  cor- 
responding with  a  farmer  of  the  Middle 
West  who  raises  these  North  American 
marsupials. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  arrived  home  with 
an  air-punched  cardboard  box  the  women 
were  out  winning  bridge  prizes,  which 
are  never  as  good  as  those  which  they 
give.  He  was  tired  and  went  to  bed, 
leaving  a  note  saying:  "See  me  about 
package  on  table — do  not  open!" 

Early,  very  early,  the  next  morning, 
he  was  awakened  by  piercing  screams 
from  the  women  of  the  house.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  dashed  down- 
stairs. The  dear  girls  were  huddled 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  room 
pointing  to  the  pantry. 

The  empty  cardboard  box  lay  on  the 
floor  mutilated  at  one  end.  The  opossum 
had  escaped  into  the  pantry. 

Ah,  the  power  of  the  smell  of  food! 
And  what  food!  Ketchup!  Horse  radish! 
Peanut  butter!  With  his  strong,  grasp- 
ing little  feet,  the  opossum  was  able  to 
manipulate  the  loose  lids  of  the  already 
used  bottles,  and  had  not  only  eaten  his 
fill,  but  the  red.  grey  and  brown  evidence 
was  smeared  all  over  the  pantry. 

But  what  was  that  long  stream  of 
white  coming  from  an  upset  blue  bottle? 
Milk  of  magnesia!    You  may  laugh,  but 
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The   Pfohl    Family    Emsemble    of    Winston-Salem,    North    Carolina,    after   winning   high   honors   at   Boston   Festival    of   the 
National   Federation  of   Music   clubs,   went   on   the   air  to   broadcast   from  WBZ-WBZA 


sees  on 


Iula 

Hi 

SEVEN  years  ago  (that  makes  this 
story  begin  'way  back  in  1922)  the 
word  "Radio"  was  just  beginning  to 
come  into  common  usage  and  broadcast- 
ing stations  were  few  and  far  between. 
So  few  and  far  between  were  they,  in 
fact,  that  the  idea  of  Radio  broadcasting 
in  terms  of  home  entertainment  was  as 
yet  to  become  a  def- 
inite reality  in  every 
clay  lives  of  the  people. 
And  it's  a  long,  long 
trail  that  Radio  broad- 
casting has  traveled 
from  Then  to  Now, 
according  to  Felice 
Iula,  Orchestral  Ar- 
ranger and  one  of  the 
conductors  at  WBAL, 
and  who  is  one  of  the 
pioneers    in    broadcasting  work. 

Baltimore,  which  has  a  number  of 
"firsts"  to  its  credit,  was  among  the  first 
cities  in  this  country  to  visualize  Radio 
and  its  mightly  possibilities;  conse- 
quently, not  long  after  the  first  broad- 
casting station  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Pittsburgh,  there  came  on 
the  air  in  Maryland's  metropolis  a  broad- 
casting station  whose  call  letters  were 
WEAR,  and  it  was  over  this  old  station 
(no  longer  in  existence)  that  Felice  Iula, 
at  that  time  conductor  of  one  of  the 
largest  theatrical  orchestras  in  this  city, 
did  his  early  broadcasting  work.  Look- 
ing back  on  those  old  days  of  broadcast- 
ing and  comparing  them  with  the 
modern  methods  of  today,  Mr.  Iula  finds 
a  very  amusing  experience. 

"It  was  really  very  funny,"  he  said, 
reminiscently.  "And  when  I  look  back 
on  those  days  I  have  to  laugh,  and  I 
wonder  how  in  the  world  we  ever  got 
over.  We  used  to  broadcast  a  ten-minute 
program  between  intermissions  at  our 
theater  and  as  the  broadcasting  was  done 
from  a  room  (no  one  now  would  think 
of  calling  such  a  place  a  'studio')  that 
was  just  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the 
theater,  we  used  to  rush  up  to  the  station, 
play  for  ten  minutes,  then  rush  back  in 
time  for  our  next  appearance  in  the 
theater. 

"There  were  twenty-two  men  in  this 
orchestra  and  I  used  to  have  to  conduct 
the  Radio  programs  from  the  window 
sill  and  hold  my  music  in  one  hand  while 
I  conducted,  the  studio  being  too  small 
for  music  stands  and  men,  too.    And  in- 


stead of  a  microphone  we  played  into  a 
big  horn  which  was  in  the  center  of  the 
room  and  around  which  we  used  to 
group  ourselves  as  best  we  could. 

"I  can  see  those  twenty-two  men  now 
huddled  around  that  horn,  sitting  on 
boxes  or  anything  that  was  handy,  while 
they  put  on  the  air  what  was  one  of  the 
first  orchestral  programs  ever  to  be 
broadcast  as  a  regular  feature  from  any 
station,  the  majority  of  programs  at  that 
time  being  canned  music.  There  wasn't 
room  for  many  music  stands,  so  about 
five  or  six  musicians  managed  somehow 
to  read  their  notes  from  one  stand;  and 
I'm  telling  you  there  wasn't  much  elbow 
room  for  playing,  either. 

"But  it  was  great  fun  and  we  did  it 
solely  for  the  fun  and  glory  in  it — the 
glory  sometimes  being  emphasized  by 
fan  letters  which  came  from  outside  the 
city,  something  which  in  those  days  was 
considered  an  achievement  in  Radio. 
Radio  broadcasting  surely  has  traveled 
some  since  those  days  when  horns  were 
used  instead  of  microphones  and  when 
other  methods  were  just  as  crude." 

Station  WNAC,  Boston,  offers  one 
of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  program 
broadcast  by  an  American  station  en- 
tirely in  a  foreign  language.  This  is 
the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  period 
of  Italian  Classics  Wednesday  evenings. 


The  trio  composed  of  Johnny  and 

Frankie  Marvin  and  Lucian  Spriggs 

is  heard  at  frequent  intervals  from 

WNBO  at  Washington,   Pa. 


Carl  Schroeder  Joins 

WFBL  Studio  Staff 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  staff  of 
WFBL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  Carl  G. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Schroeder  has  rejoined 
the  staff  of  WFBL  after  an  absence  of 
two  years.  He  returned  from  WJR,  in 
the  Fisher  Building,  Detroit,  recently,  to 
resume  duty  at  the  WFBL  mike. 

Schroeder  has  been  engaged  in  Radio 
announcing  for  over  four  years.  His  first 
experience,  however,  dates  back  to  1922 
when  he  faced  a  microphone  for  the  first 
time  at  WFAB,  one  of  the  pioneer  sta- 
tions of  central  New  York.  Later,  at 
the  completion  of  his  schooling  he  joined 
the  staff  of  WSYR,  Syracuse,  where  he 
became  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of 
Radio  announcing.  Mr.  Schroeder  first 
became  affiliated  with  WFBL  in  August, 
1927. 

He  is  one  of  the  youngest  announcers 
on  the  air  today,  and  for  his  years  has 
had  a  world  of  experience.  Besides  the 
usual  studio  programs,  Mr.  Schroeder 
has  announced  many  unusual  and  novel 
broadcasts  both  from  WFBL  and  other 
stations.  He  announced  numerous  pro- 
grams from  Crouse  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
Syracuse  University.  As  for  a  hobby, 
Carl  prefers  football  announcing  as  his 
Radio  hobby.  His  voice  is  of  a  mellow 
bass  ,  quality,  having  been  trained  in 
Syracuse.  However,  it  is  quite  flexible, 
for  he  manages  to  adapt  his  voice  to  the 
occasion,  whether  it  be  a  symphony, 
church  service,  dance  program  or  some 
special  "pick-up." 

Artist  Once  Tool  Expert 

IT  IS  hard  to  believe  that  Miss  Florrie 
Bishop  Bowering,  whose  delectable 
cooking  talks  are  a  Thursday  morning 
feature  of  Station  WTIC,  was  once  con- 
sidered an  expert  on  mining  machinery, 
hammer  rock  drills  and  other  very  tin- 
domestic  implements.  Such  is  the  truth, 
however,  according  to  a  recently  pub- 
lished interview  of  her. 

"She  isn't  a  rock-drillish  sort  of  per- 
son at  all,  but  a  very  feminine,  lovable 
and  gay  little  lady,"  the  interview  says. 
"It  was  with  considerable  relish  that 
she  turned  her  attention  toward  things 
domestic,  and  went  to  work  for  a  manu- 
facturer of  domestic  electric  equipment. 
And  now,  from  an  ideal  home-at-the- 
factory  testing  laboratory,  she  conducts 
cooking  schools  and  teaches  the  gospel 
of  cookery  by  Radio." 
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pA M  O  U  S 

Boh  Carillon 
in  "Sunshine 
Land"  Put  on 
Air  by  WFLA 


Singing  Tower  Voice  Is 

EARD  By  Nation 
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Spangier's  Trio,  of  WRVA,  are  exponents  of  Old  Time  dance  music.    Otherwise 

known  as  "Old  Virginia  Fiddlers,"  this  trio  made  up  of  David  Pearson,  J.  W. 

Spangler  and  Scott  Peck  has  won  wide  recognition.     Dad  Spangler  himself  is 

a  champion  in  the  Southland. 


on  in 


Station   Goes 
elf'Broadcast 


By  Harvey  Aberhold 

STATION  WTFI  broadcasting  a  bit 
of  news  about  itself. 
I  am  named  for  my  owner,  Toccoa 
Falls  Institute.  This  school  is  a  Bible 
school  in  the  foothills  of  Georgia.  It  is 
an  interdenominational  school  whose  or- 
ganizer is  Dr.  R.  A.  Forrest. 

I  am  a  very  unusual  station.  I  send 
forth  each  day  a  program  of  sacred  music 
which  no  other  station  does.  On  Sunday 
some  person  gives  the  Sunday  school 
lesson  which  is  sent  out  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  confined  to  their  homes. 

I  have  my  home  in  the  smallest  town 
known  to  have  a  broadcasting  station  in 
the  United  States.  My  people  are  very 
proud  of  me  here  and  I-  receive  many 
telephone  calls  and  letters  and  telegrams 
about  my  good  programs.  Of  course, 
some  one  occasionally  does  not  like  me, 
but  there  is  not  anything  that  every  one 
agrees  on. 

Besides  my  sacred  hour  each  day  ex- 
cept Sunday,  I  send  out  from  one  to 
three  hours  of  popular  and  classical 
music. 

I  am  operating  on  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  kilocycles  with  only  two  hun- 
dred  fifty   watts   to   work   on.     On    test 


programs  I  have  been  heard  as  far  as 
New  York  and  Chicago.  I  think  this  is 
wonderful  for  a  little  fellow.  I  hope  soon 
to  be  a  big  fellow  and  have  one  thousand 
watts. 

My  announcer  has  made  me  famous 
for  miles  around  with  his  quaint  saying, 
which  he  gives  a  ring  no  one  else  can 
equal.  This  is  it,  as  best  it  can  be  in  writ- 
ing: "You  are  listening  to  Radio  Station 
WTFI  in  the  Good  Ole  Piedmont  Sec- 
tion of  Dixie." 

*     *     * 

Tl  I  \i  violin  used  by  Fredric  Fradkin, 
noted  violinist,  who  appeared  as 
guest  artist  with  the  Roxy  Symphony 
orchestra,  is  an  historic  Stradivarius 
from  the  Hill  collection  of  London  and 
estimated  to  be  worth  $:S0,000.  The  in- 
strument is  considered  by  experts  to  be 
the  finest  yellow  specimen  in  existence 
and  photographs  of  it  are  in  almost  everj 
museum  in  the  world.  It  dates  back  to 
1701,  the  beginning  of  "the  Golden 
Period"  for  the  noted  violin  maker, 
during  which  time  Stradivari  made  his 
best  instruments.  Numerous  offers 
have  been  received  by  Fradkin  to  sell 
his  violin,  including  an  offer  from  Henry 
Ford,  who  desired  it  for  his  collection 
of  antiques,  but  the  violinist  prefers  to 
keep  it,  realizing  that  its  tone  would  be 
impossible  to  duplicate.  Fradkin  is  the 
only  American  violinist  to  receive  a  first 
prize  given  by  the  French   government. 


By  W.  Walter  Tison 

ATRIP  to  the  "Land  of  Sunshine"  is 
not  complete  to  the  newcomer  until 
a  pilgrimage  has  been  made  to  the  now 
famous  Singing  Tower  of  Mountain 
Lake  at  Lake  Wales,  Florida.  However, 
it  was  left  for  Station  WFLA  to  carry 
the  clear  tones  of  the  tower  to  millions 
who  will  never  see  Florida  and  its  ever- 
lasting Springtime  and  Sunshine. 

By  reference  to  any  Radio  map  of 
Florida  you  will  note  that  Lake  Wales  is 
located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  state, 
far  removed  from  broadcasting  stations 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  on 
good  authority  that,  while  the  tower  was 
under  construction,  it  was  thought  that 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  would  be  heard 
over  many  miles,  which,  when  the  tower 
was  completed,  did  not  materialize.  This 
fact  alone  seems  to  have  persuaded  the 
late  Mr.  Bok  to  allow  the  stations  of  the 
country  to  make  an  attempt  to  relay  the 
"Singing  Tower"  to  the  public.  Fir-t 
came  the  combined  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company,  who  han- 
dled the  hookup  on  a  national  scale  over 
many  stations.  A  few  weeks  later,  when 
the  memory  of  the  first  broadcast  was 
beginning  to  dim,  broadcasting  was 
again  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
allow  local  stations  the  privilege  of  han- 
dling the  events.  It  was  then  that 
WFLA  and  WSUN  were  called  upon 
to  become  the  outlet  station  for  the 
Singing  Tower. 

To  broadcast  the  deep  rich  tones  of 
the  tower  seems  to  the  average  layman 
a  very  easy  task;  however,  to  the  broad- 
cast engineers  assigned  this  duty  from 
WFLA  it  was  plain  at  the  outset  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  nor  did  the  sta- 
tion have  the  equipment  outlay  of  the 
NBC  to  attempt  such  a  feat.  Days  were 
spent  in  sounding  the  various  bells, 
while  Radio  engineers  made  comparisons 
and  measurements  for  their  own  records. 
It  was  during  these  tests  that  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
produced  a  strong  signal  to  the  heavens 
which  had  a  tendency  to  reflect  back 
about  a  thousand  feet  from  the  tower 
and  which  carried  only  part  of  the  orig- 
inal tonal  effects. 

So  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
utilize  an  outside  pick-up  microphone. 
but  to  stick  to  the  tower,  placing  the 
microphones  in  carefully  selected  spots 
especially  accoustically  treated.  The 
firs:  microphone  was  placed  on  a  high 
pole  some  twenty-live  feet  above  the 
tower.  The  second  microphone  was 
placed  below  the  bells  and  the  third  at 
the  console  of  the  chimes  in  the  control 
room  from  which  point  all  announcing 
was  made. 

Everything  was  ready  and  the  control 
operator  pronounced  the  usual  "ready," 
meaning,  of  course,  that  the  lines  to  the 
station  were  in  operation.  The  first  pro 
gram  brought  much  favorable  comment, 
which  led  to  other  programs,  and  to<la> 
the  Singing  Tower  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  regular  offering;  of  the  station. 
coming,  oi  course,  at  designated  period-, 
but  not  on  a  weekly  basis,  owing  to  the 
schedule  at  the  tower  itself,  which  is  sea- 
sonal in  its  change- 
When  listening  in  on  the  broadcast 
of  the  Singing  Tower  it  is  easier  to 
understand  one  of  the  famous  inscrip- 
tions on  the  tower:  "1  come  here  to  find 
myself.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  lost  in  the 
world." 
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On  the  air  waves  carried  by  WJAX  come  tuneful  syncopations  and  melodies   furnished   by  this   Hotel   Carling   orchestra. 

Clyde  Gardner,  holding  the  violin,  is  the  leader. 


Blue  Grass  School   Puts 
on  Varied  Programs 

AN  INTERESTING  cross-section  of 
general  education  can  be  obtained  by 
listening  to  the  Radio  programs  coming 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky  studios 
of  WHAS  this  spring.  Each  college  of 
the  university  is  making  its  contribution, 
most  of  the  talks  being  given  at  the  noon 
period  from  12:45  to  1  p.  m.  (CST).  This 
hour  may  be  changed  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  however. 

The  ordinary  business  man  should  be 
interested  in  the  programs  of  the  College 


Clearwater,  Florida,  is  a  lively 
broadcasting  center  and  one  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  popular  of  the 
WFLA  entertainers  is  this  Blanche 
McMullen,     soprano. 


of  Commerce.  Both  farmers  and  their 
wives  are  especially  held  in  mind  in  the 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  hours 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Students 
and  those  scientifically  minded  will  be 
interested  in  the  talks  on  botany,  bac- 
teriology, astronomy  and  geology,  while 
those  with  more  aesthetic  tendencies  will 
enjoy  the  modern  drama  talks  by  the 
English  department. 

The  College  of  Law  is  responsible  for 
discussions  on  legal  problems  that  con- 
cern laymen.  The  musical  organizations, 
including  the  philharmonic  orchestra,  the 
bands,  glee  club,  brass  quartette  and 
woodwind  ensemble  are  heard  each 
Wednesday  night  at  10:30. 

There  are  two  studios  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  a  small  one  used  for 
the  noon  programs,  and  a  larger  studio 
used  for  big  musical  groups.  Wires 
carry  the  programs  to  the  main  studios 
of  WHAS  at  Louisville. 


_undi  it 
at  WCOA  Festivities 

WHEN  February  third  rolled  around 
in  Pensacola,  Florida,  much  jollifi- 
cation was  in  order  and  loud  and  tune- 
ful emanations  were  tuned  in  all  over 
the  country  from  WCOA.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  celebration  of  the  fourth 
birthday  of  that  municipal  station. 

Starting  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  an  instrumental  trio  playing  dinner 
music,  a  widely  varied  program  carried 
on  until  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing— at  least  three  o'clock. 

After  half  an  hour  of  the  dinner  music 
Johnnie  Frenkel  himself,  director  of 
WCOA,  alias  "The  Breezy  Boy  from  the 
Gulf,"  went  on  the  air  with  Sybil  McNair, 
"Princess  of  the  Air."  Quite  by  way  of 
contrast  the  next  event  on  the  evening's 
entertainment  was  a  half  hour  by  the 
13th  Coast  Artillery  band,  followed  in 
turn  by  Nip  and  Tuck,  darky  delineators. 


By  midnight  practically  the  entire  ga- 
mut of  entertainment  had  been  run  and 
the  real  whooperdoo  started.  "Birthday 
Frolic — Salmagundi"  was  its  title,  and  it 
included  just  about  everybody  on  the 
staff.  The  Rainbow  Entertainers,  Ha- 
waiian Melody  Duo,  Varsity  Eight  and 
Their  Music,  Sybil  McNair,  and  Johnnie 
Frenkel  all  "just  breezed  along." 

It  was  quite  a  party,  take  it  from  the 
thousands  who  listened  and  wrote,  wired 
and  phoned  their  congratulations  and 
appreciation. 


"Down  in  the  Old  Magnolia  State" 
at  WCOC  this  little  lady  holds 
forth  as  accompanist,  pianist  and 
soloist.  Her  name  is  Inez  Mann- — 
brunette    and    effervescent. 


Game  Chief  is  Heard 
at  WBRC  Regularly 

MORE  hunting  and  fishing  and  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  in  wild  life 
form  the  theme  of  the  discussion  pre- 
sented by  I.  T.  Quinn,  former  president 
of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game  and  Fish 
commissioners,  from 
WBRC  twice  each  month. 
B  Since  1922  he  has  been  a 
state  official  in  Alabama, 
being  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  game  and 
fisheries.  His  keen  inter- 
est and  study  of  wild  life  have  given 
him  a  store  of  information  which  is 
sought  after  by  sportsmen  and  sports- 
women. Commissioner  Quinn  takes  a 
great  interest  in  explaining  the  game 
laws  of  various  sections  of  the  country. 
It  is  quite  necessary  for  hunters  to  be 
familiar  with  them  due  to  their  strict 
enforcement.  Mr.  Quinn's  books  and 
stories  have  been  welcomed  in  America 
and  twenty-four  foreign  countries.  The 
Alabama  Deep  Sea  and  Surf  Fishing 
Rodeo  held  last  year  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  department  over  a  three 
day  period  in  August  attracted  people 
from  more  than  twenty  states. 


♦  73 

NUMBER  73  was  added  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  system  net- 
work last  February.  The  new  station, 
WGST,  which  is  operated  by  the  South- 
ern Broadcasting  company  on  500  watts 
and  a  frequency  of  890  killocycles  for  its 
owners,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, is  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  A.  S. 
Foster,  president,  has  been  associated 
with  Radio  in  the  South  for  the  past  ten' 
years.  The  rest  of  the  personnel  has 
all  been  active  in  broadcasting  for  a 
number  of  years. 

*     *     * 

No  matter  how  important  the  broad- 
cast, the  doors  to  the  NBC  studios  from 
which  it  goes  on  the  air  can  never  be 
locked.  This  is  not  a  superstition  but  a 
fire  regulation.  In  order  to  keep  "crash- 
ers" out  of  the  studios — and  Radio  has 
its  crashers — every  door  is  guarded. 
Signs  also  advise  passers-by  that  the 
studio  is  not  open  to  visitors. 


The  Singing  Tower  at  Lake  Wales, 
the  base  of  the  tower  lies  the  body 
of  which  th 


'* 


No,  not  a  snow  scene  from  the  Far  North — just  a  jolly  February  day  down  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  the  Sunny  South.  Herb  Grieb,  the  intended  victim, 
doesn't  seem  particularly  chagrined  at  his  impending  fate  at  the  hands  of 
Walter  Campbell  and  a  couple  of  other  WAPI  staff  members.  That's  Orville 
Irwin  standing  aloofly  to  one  side. 


Florida,  heard  regularly  over  WFLA.  At 
of  Edward  Bok,  creator  of  the  sanctuary 
e  tower  is  a  part. 

Voice  of  WDOD  Goes 
Out  Froin  Famed  Peak 

FROM  the  peak  of  historic  Lookout 
Mountain  the  voice  of  WDOD,  1,000 
watts  strong,  goes  out  to  all  the  South- 
land. Over  ten  miles  from  the  studios 
in  Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  the  trans- 
mitter is  on  Nature's  Roof  Garden,  2,300 
feet  above  sea  level. 

With  this  increased  power  and  a  clear 
wave  length,  WDOD  is  adequately  pre- 
pared to  serve  a  population  of  over 
1,500,000  people  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles,  according  to  Frank  S.  Lane,  sta- 
tion director.  Mr.  Lane  is  also  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  his  sta- 
tion, because  of  its  central  location,  is 
serving  the  entire  South. 

Founded  in  1905.  WDOD  has  shown  a 
normal,   healthy  growth   over   the   four 
year  period.   It  is  operated  by  the  Chatta- 
nooga Radio  company, 
*     *"  * 

Dolores  Cassinelli,  NBC  soprano,  i- 
quite  upset.  Because  she's  gorgeous 
looking,  she  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
number   of   newspapers   as    a   "Spanish 

beauty."     Site's   really   Italian.      Accord 
ing  to  Miss  Cassinelli  she  has  received 
dozens    of    letters    from    Italian    friends. 
"'It  must  be  the  Dolores  that  fools  them." 
she  said.    "The  Cassinelli  part  is  Italian." 
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police  Adopt  Service  as  Motto 


By  Ada  Lyon 

IT  IS  generally  conceded  that  "Service" 
should  be  the  keynote  of  every  store 
and  every  hotel,  but  Police  Chief  Earl 
Matthews,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  convinced 
that  it  should  be  equally  the  ideal  of  any 
police  department,  and  especially  of  his. 
So  he  is  the  father  confessor  for  all  who 
elect  to  burden  him  with  their  troubles. 
His  aids  are  instructed  to  answer  every 
demand,  no  matter  how  trivial,  made 
upon  the  department. 

It  is  part  of  his  rule  of  service  to  the 
public  that  he  and  members  of  his  staff 
give  weekly  programs  over  KFEQ,  in- 
structing his  thousands  of  hearers  how 
to  protect  their  children,  their  homes 
and  their  property.  They  sing  and  play, 
punctuating  the  programs  with  brief 
passages  of  sage  advice. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  visitors  come 
to  tell  the  chief  all  their  woes.  These 
often  prove  invaluable  clues  later  when 
more  serious  trouble  develops.  A  wife 
comes  to  tell  her  side  of  a  quarrel  and 
then  the  husband  comes  to  tell  his.  One 
woman  telephoned  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  party  the  next  night  and  was 
afraid  her  husband,  who  had  been  drunk 
and  had  been  beating  her,  would  break 
up  the  party.  The  chief  told  her  not  to 
worry  and  kept  the  husband  safe  at  the 
police  station  during  the  festivities. 

Marital  woes  are  many.  One  wife 
came  in  the  day  after  Christmas  to  tell 
Chief  Matthews  of  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  her  husband. 

"We  have  been  married  twenty  years 
and  he's  never  yet  given  me  a  Christmas 
present,  but  believe  me,  he's  going  to 
give  me  one  next  year,"  she  said,  with- 
out revealing  just  how  she  was  going  to 
effect  so  tardy  a  reformation. 

Another  wife  complained  that  "the 
only  thing  my  husband  ever  brought 
home  to  the  family  was  smallpox." 

If  a  dog  barks  so  loud  and  so  long 
that  an  exasperated  neighbor  is  driven 
to  desperation  and  calls  the  police,  cycle 
cops  arrive  speedily  and  reason  with  the 
offending  canine's  owner.  The  owner 
pays  more  attention  to  the  uniform  than 


$T.  JOSEPH  Force  Treats  Woes  of  All 

Broadcasts  Weekly  Program  Over  KFEQ 


What   harmony   these   boys   trick    from   their    guitars !      They're   the    Strolling 
Guitarists  of  WLS;  Jim  Holstein,  standing,  and  Bob  Panole, 


he  did  to  the  complaint  of  uncongenial 
neighbors  and  so  peace  is  restored  to 
the  vicinity.  The  dog  hears,  vicariously, 
the  voice  of  the  law  and  obeys,  withhold- 
ing his  howls. 

"It  is  very  unusual  if  a  criminal  over 
thirty  is  brought  here.  Nowadays  it's 
the  boys,  with  seldom  an  old-timer.  The 
really  big  criminals  are  kids,"  says  Chief 
Earl  Matthews.  "The  men  of  an  age 
where  they  used  to  be  high-class  burglars 
are  petty  larceny  thieves  and  don't 
amount  to  much.  '  Ten  years  ago,  the  safe 
blowers  used  to  be  40  to  50  years  old,  but 
no  longer,  they  are  all  young  men. 

"What  has  caused  the  change?  I  don't 
think  it's  prohibition,  though  many  peo- 
ple say  so.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  auto- 
mobile more  than  to  anything  else.  A 
boy  must  have  a  car  to  take  his  girl 
riding,  even  if  he  has  to  steal  it.  Then 
he  has  to  rob  a  filling  station  to  keep  it 
running.  Years  ago,  we  had  simpler, 
less  expensive  pleasures  with  less  speed 
than  the  boys  today  demand,  and  there 
was  less  crime  then." 


afraid  of  policemen. 

Since  that  time  a  warm  friendship  has 
developed  between  children  and  the  cop, 
all  because  of  the  Radio  programs  in 
which  both  mingled.  They  are  sponsored 
by  the  police  department  and  are  to  be 
continued  indefinitely  over  Station  WIL. 


Police  Chief  Earl  Matthews  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  as  he  looked  when 
being  interviewed  for  Radio  Digest. 


BIG   blue-coated   police   of   St.    Louis 
have    found    out    that    the    100,000 
school   children  no  longer  fear  them. 

For  several  years  the  city  police  de- 
partment has  been  broadcasting  reports 
and  sponsoring  the  school  children's 
programs  over  WIL.  The  direct  cause 
of  interest  shown  in  Radio  broadcasting 
by  Chief  Gerk  dates  back  three  years  to 
a  time  when  the  fact  was  impressed  upon 
him  that  nearly  all  school  children  were 


Ukelele  Twins,  Kenny  Ferguson 
and  Bob  Long,  may  well  be  called 
old  timers,  for  they  made  their 
first  apearance  on  the  air  via 
WADC    in   the    Fall    of    1925. 
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Feels  35  as  He 

Sixty-Sixth  Birthday 

"OIXTY-SIX  years  of  age,  but  only 
O  35  years  old,"  is  the  way  Dad  Has- 
kins  styles  it.  And  to  see  him  cut  up 
around  the  studio  of  WADC,  you  would 
say  he  was  only  25.  His  recent  birthday 
swamped  the  station  with  greeting  cards 
from  14  states  from  his  appreciative 
listeners. 

Dad  Haskins  and  His  Hicktown 
String  Band  are  regular  studio  features 
and  fixtures  at  the  Akron  station.  His 
was  the  second  organization  to  broad- 
cast over  the  station  when  it  first  went 
on  the  air  early  in  1935  and  he  has  been 
a  regular  weekly  feature  since,  special- 
izing in  old  time  numbers  and  occasion- 
ally cutting  loose  on  a  popular  tune. 

In  all  his  playing  he  has  never  arranged 
a  program.  He  opens  with  "Harmony 
Rag"  and  from  then  on  it's  up  to  his 
loyal  listeners,  and  he  has  a  multitude  of 
them.  "Little  Brown  Jug"  always  leads 
the  request  list,  and  when  you  hear  him 
sing  it  over  the  air,  it's  hard  to  believe 
that  the  "Little  Brown  Jug"  is  not  right 
handy,  while  he  sings  the  number.  Dad 
received  his  musical  education  tooting 
whistles  for  crossings  in  his  younger 
days  as  a  railroad  engineer.  He  plays 
guitar  with  his  band,  which  is  composed 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  of  a  peppy 
bunch  of  boys,  all  in  their  twenty's. 
They  are  heard  every  Friday  evening 
from  7  to  8  o'clock  over  WADC. 

Average  10,700  Letters 
Ask  Fans  Not  to  Write 

ONE  for  the  book!  When  have  you 
heard  a  request  NOT  to  write  at 
the  end  of  a  broadcast  program?  Not 
once  in  a  Blue  Moon  does  a  station  or 
program  feel  called  on  to  call  off  a  flood 
of  mail  from  listeners. 

Al  and  Pete  on  the  Martha  Washing- 
ton program  of  WBBM  forced  such  an 
announcement  when  the  volume  of  mail 
they  received  mounted  to  the  impressive 
figure  of  86,000  letters  for  an  eight  week 
period. 

One  wee':  early  in  February  brought 
10,928  letteis,  making  a  total  of  over 
97,000  in  nine  weeks,  or  an  average  of 
over  10,700  letters  per  program  one  one- 
half  hour  per  week.  It  was  then  that 
the  audience  was  asked  not  to  write. 
During  the  program  forty-three  states, 
Canada  and  Porto  Rico  were  heard  from 


Two  of  three 
masters  of 
song  and  non- 
sense, Gene 
and  Glenn, 
have  set  up 
headquarters 
in  Cleveland. 
At  least  they 
are  there  now. 
Marcella  says 
that  Ford  is 
taking  a  little 
vacation  from 
the  air.  At 
any  rate  he's 
not  with  his 
old  teammates 
at  WTAM. 


by    mail,    not    including    telegrams    or 
'phone  messages. 

This  program  put  on  by  Al  and  Pete 
is  called  "Try  to  Stump  Us."  Listeners 
are  invited  to  write  in  the  title  of  any 
popular  song  that  has  been  popular.  If 
Al  and  Pete  can  sing  or  play  any  part 
of  the  requested  number,  they  receive 
a  vote.  If  they  are  stumped  the  person 
requesting  the  song  receives  a  box  of 
candy  and  the  public  receives  a  vote. 
The  score  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
program. 

Raise  $16,500  for  Relief 

FARM  Radio  listeners,  rallying  to  the 
aid  of  the  destitute  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois flood  districts  recently,  poured 
more  than  $16,500  into  WLS,  the  Prairie 
Farmer  station,  Chicago,  within  less 
than  a  week  after  the  first  plea  for  funds 
had  been  broadcast. 

Thirty-three  states,  represented  by 
more  than  4,000  individual  contributors, 
responded  to  the  WLS  drive.  Donations 
ranging  from  ten  cents,  sent  in  by  chil- 
dren, to  checks  of  $200  and  over,  pledged 
by  wealthy  listeners  and  corporations, 
swelled  the  total.  The  average  contribu- 
tion to  the  drive  has  been  estimated  at 
$3.50.  Many  contributions  were  first 
wired  or  phoned  to  the  station. 

The  amount  for  the  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois flood  relief  work  that  WLS  raised 
boosts  the  total  sum  of  money  raised 
by  the  station,  since  it  first  devoted  its 
facilities  to  relief  work  of  a  regional  or 


A  musician   with   four  hobbies,  selling,   collecting   hardware,    mechanical   work 

and  electrical  fixings,  Henry  C.  Woempner,  musical  director  of  K.STP  and  first 

flutist  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony   orchestra,   is   a  busy  man.      Here  he  is 

surrounded  by  work  shop  equipment,  at  work  on  a  musical  score. 


national  character  in  1925,  to  more  than 
$351,000. 

Marathon  at  WHBY  Fete 

WHEW!  What  a  job  that  was— and 
what  a  program!  When  WHBY 
celebrated  the  initiation  of  its  new  full 
time  license  in  February  the  boys  up  in 
Green  Bay  certainly  knocked  'em  for  a 
row. 

Twenty-four  hours  on  the  air — that'.- 
quite  a  marathon,  but  not  unprecedented. 
But  here  IS  one  for  the  book,  one  an- 
nouncer worked  that  entire  trick  at 
WHBY.  Maybe  it's  been  done  before, 
but  the  records  at  hand  don't  show  it. 
Hats  off  to  that  man! 

Seems  like  'most  every  talented  per- 
son in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  must 
have  been  on  that  program,  as  more 
than  400  individual  artists  were  sched- 
uled. Even  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison 
did  its  share,  sending  its  band  and  quar- 
tet, under  guard. 

Big  Mail  Swanips  WLS 

UPSETTING  the  idea  that  poeple  do 
not  write  as  frequently  to  Radio  sta- 
tions nowadays  as  in  the  years  past  i- 
the  comparison  between  the  mail  totals 
of  1925,  1927  and  1929  with  the  receipt- 
for  January,  1930,  at  WLS.  During  the 
first  month  of  the  new  year  WLS  re- 
ceived  more   than    117,847  letters. 

The  year  1929  brought  414,000  individ- 
ual pieces  of  mail  to  the  Chicago  station; 
805,625  letters  came  in  1927.  and  in  1925, 
the  first  full  year  of  the  station's  opera- 
tion.  125,217  letters  were  received. 

The  record  total  of  January.  1930, 
came  in  at  an  average  of  more  than 
29,400  letters  a  week,  the  peak  figure 
coming  the  week  of  January  20  when 
:>.">.  147  pieces  were  received.  Every  state 
in  the  Union  was  represented  in  the  re- 
port. A  curious  feature  oi  Radio  trans- 
mission was  illustrated  by  the  larger 
amount  of  mail  received  from  such 
tant  states  as  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  than  from  Illinois'  next  door 
neighbor,   Iowa. 

*     *     * 

SOME  of  the  equipment  used  in  the 
first  broadcast  of  WIL  eight 
ago  was  exhibited  in  a  skit  February  9. 
commemorating  what  is  said  to  he  the 
lust  professional  broadcast  made  in  St 
Louis.  \\  hen  this  tirst  program  went 
on  the  air  the  station's  call  letters  were 
WEB,  later  changed  to  WIL.  More 
than  200  people  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion, including  entertainers  prominent 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  some 
of  those  who  were  in  front  oi  the  mico 
phone  eight  years  ago. 
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Morning  Parade  Catches 


On  a  pleasant  day  many  of  the  programs  at  WSUI  are  moved  bodily  outdoors 
to    the    open    air   studio    on   the    University    of    Iowa    campus,    in   one    of    the 

quadrangles. 

Iowa  Broadcasts  Sports,     Grandmas  Show  Flappers 

THREE  foxy  grandmas,  whose  com- 
bined ages  total  nearly  200  years  and 
who  have  organized  a  vocal  trio  to 
''show  up"  the  modern  flappers,  have 
joined  the  entertainment  staff  of  KSTP. 
Their  Radio  debut  was  a  conspicuous 
success,  as  the  mailman  discovered. 
They  are  all  past  sixty — and  then  some — 
and  have  been  singing  all  their  lives. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  sing  the 
modern  jazz  tunes  and  prefer  selections 
such  as  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song"  and 
other  old-time  melodies.  In  their  open- 
ing program  they  match  the  modern 
blues  singer  by  presenting  their  own 
song,  "We  are  Three  Foxy  Grandmas." 

The  KSTP  Grandma  trio  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  so  far  as 
the  grandmas  themselves  have  been  able 
to  ascertain.  The  trio  includes  Mrs. 
Mathea  Lund,  first  soprano;  Mrs.  Jose- 
phene  Nash,  mezzo-soprano,  and  Mrs. 
Blanche  J.  Schaller,  contralto.  Mrs. 
Lund  calls  on  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hartrick,  who  is  87  years  old  and  a  great- 
grandmother,  to  assist  in  entertain- 
ments which  they  present  at  various 
places.  Mrs.  Hartrick  has  a  fine  colora- 
tura soprano  voice  and  is  still  studying 
music.  Bernice  Lund,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Lund,  is  an  accomplished  pianist  and 
violinist.  Mrs.  Schaller  has  eight  grand- 
children, the  youngest  of  whom  is  seven 
months  old. 


Educational  Features 

Hf\\]T  where  the  tall  corn  grows,"  is 
v/  the  battle  cry  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.  From  Station  WSUI  the  ringing 
echoes  of  this  song  are  heard  when  the 
pigskin  is  on  the  gridiron,  and  when  the 
Hawkeye  warriors  scramble  on  the 
basketball  floor.  At  other  times  the 
farthest  reaches  of  cultural  education  and 
entertainment  are  broadcast  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  station. 

The  first  Radio  program  went  forth 
from  Iowa  City  during  the  year  1919 
under  the  call  letters  9YA.  Later  a  larger 
transmitter  was  installed  and  the  call 
letters  changed  to  WHAA.  Soon  after 
the  present  500-watt  station  was  installed 
in  1923  the  call  was  again  changed  to 
the  present  WSUI,  and  plans  carried  to 
completion  for  a  big  time  program  of 
varied  services  for  people  of  the  Middle 
West. 

As  the  station  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State  University  its  facilities  for 
educational  broadcasting  are  superior  to 
most  stations.  The  programs,  therefore, 
stress  this  important  feature,  but  also 
include  entertainment  provided  by  out- 
standing musicians  at  the  University. 
The  broadcasting  of  all  university  ath- 
letic events  is  an  important  part  of  the 
schedule,  and  all  hotels  and  theaters  in 
Iowa  City  are  equipped  for  broadcasting. 


i  ir  I  AHE  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 
J-  With  this  time-worn  adage  in 
mind  WTMJ,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
station,  inaugurated  "The  Morning  Pa- 
rade," a  march  program  heard  from  7  to 
7:45  a.  m.  every  week-day  except  Sun- 
day. Believed  by  WTMJ  to  be  the  only 
actual  orchestral  presentation  at  such  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  by  any  station 
of  the  Middle  West,  this  is  a  semi-com- 
mercial program  of  an  essentially  mas- 
culine character. 

A  crack  studio  band,  organized  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose.,  plays  marches  ex- 
clusively. A  catchy  march  was  written 
for  the  program  by  WTMJ's  musical 
director  and  opens  and  closes  the  pro- 
gram every  day. 

The  march  program  appeals  to  men 
of  the  family,  who  find  this  an  easy  way 
to  "wake  up"  in  the  morning.  Many  of 
them  now  do  their  setting  up  exercises 
to  the  tune  of  the  march  opener,  shower 
and  shave  to  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,"  eat  their  grapefruit  to  "Bill- 
board March,"  and  peck  at  "the  little 
woman's"  cheek  in  fond  farewell  as  the 
closing  number  goes  on  the  air.  As  a 
convenience,  and  to  assure  punctuality, 
time  signals  sound  every  five  minutes 
during  the  program. 

During  the  entire  Morning  Parade 
the  music  is  continuous.  The  drums  keep 
rolling  during  the  few  seconds  required 
between  numbers.  Being  the  drummer 
for  this  WTMJ  program  is  a  real  task, 
for  the  poor  man  never  gets  a  let-up 
during  the  entire  forty-five  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  is  ready  to  drop 
his  sticks  and  slump  wearily  to  the  floor, 
to  be  borne  tenderly  away  by  sympa- 
thetic brothers  of  the  band. 

Although  the  hour  is  designed  to 
please  the  men  of  the  household  it  has 
its  feminine  followers,  too.  Many  women 
enjoy  tuning  in  on  the  stirring  marches 
while  setting  the  breakfast  table  and  pre- 
paring the  food. 

*  *     * 

For  many  months  Agnes  Steurman 
has  been  featured  in  piano  recitals  from 
WIL.  She  is  well  known  as  a  pianist  in 
St.  Louis.  Her  selections  are  usually 
directed   toward   the   light   and   popular 

numbers. 

*  *     * 

A  new  sketch  presented  by  old  WIL 
favorites,  Bobby  Harmes  and  his  partner, 
promises  to  develop  into  a  real  feature, 
according  to  news  from  St.  Louis.  They 
present  the  amusing  problems  of  newly- 
weds  each  evening  at  6:30. 


This  concert  band  is  the  cause  of  a  great  volume  of  fan  mail   being   sent   to   the   Mooseheart   studios   of   WJJD    after   the 
Thursday  evening  broadcasts.     It  is  made  up  entirely  of  boys  at  the  institution. 
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Hoosier  Floods  Find 
bt  on 


ALWAYS  alert  to  be  of  a  civic  and 
community  service,  Radio  station 
WGBF,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Tri-State  area  of  the  White,  Wa- 
bash and  Ohio  river  valleys,  fulfilled  its 
position  as  a  public  utility  when  the 
rivers  mentioned  went  on  a  flood  ram- 
page in  January.  With  the  first  startling 
rise  of  the  rivers,  two  members  of  the 
staff  of  WGBF  were  dispatched  to  the 
danger  point  and  remained  on  the  scene 
until  the  crisis  had  been  reached.  Hour- 
ly reports  were  furnished  the  station  by 
wire  and  telephone  and  flashed  over 
WGBF  as  warnings  to  the  residents  in 
the  vicinity  affected  and  to  give  informa- 
tion to  anxious  relatives  and  friends. 

When  several  of  the  levees  were  threat- 
ened, the  representatives  of  the  broad- 
casting station  remained  on  duty  to  be 
of  service  if  needed  and  to  flash  warn- 
ings to  those  whose  homes  would  be 
swept  by  the  raging  waters.  These  re- 
ports were  broadcast  regularly  before  the 
other  mediums  of  publicity  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

The  close  contact  maintained  by  the 
station  enabled  the  officials  and  directors 
to  know  every  condition.  With  the  ar- 
rival of  H.  B.  Williamson,  a  worker  for 
the  National  Red  Cross  and  a  hurried 
survey  of  the  territory  inundated  by  the 
flood  waters,  it  was  realized  that  outside 
assistance  would  be  needed  to  afford  suf- 
ficient relief  to  those  driven  from  their 
homes. 

WGBF  carried  this  information  to  the 
Evansville  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  on 
Saturday,  January  18,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  the  station  went  on  the  air 
with  a  relief  program  to  raise  funds. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day,  six  truck 
loads  of  clothing  and  staple  foodstuffs 
not  only  had  been  pledged  but  were 
stored  in  every  available  corner  of  the 
studios.  In  addition  cash  pledges  had 
passed  the  $3,000  mark. 

Another  relief  program  was  broadcast 
on  the  following  Tuesday  and  soon  more 
than  $7,000  had  been  paid  into  the  Red 
Cross  in  response  to  these  programs. 
This  money  was  promptly  put  to  work. 


Big  High  Chief  Moguls  of  the  Voice  of  the  Forest  City,  Rockford,  Illinois,  Wes- 
ley W.  Wilcox  (left)  and  Peter  McArthur  are  both  well  known  in  concert  and 

light  opera  fields. 


Letters  Show  Music 

at  KFLV  Well  Liked 

APPRECIATION  of  the  work  KFLV 
is  doing  in  its  specialized  musical 
programs  is  being  expressed  daily  in 
letters  received  from  many  states,  in- 
cluding Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  California, 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Vermont  and 
points  in  Canada,  including  Nova  Scotia, 
according  to  word  from  Wesley  Wilcox, 
music  director  of  the  Rockford  station. 

Included  in  the  musical  programs  are 
the  semi-popular,  the  classics,  and  the 
popular  melodies.  The  vocalists  include 
many  prominent  concert  and  recital  sing- 
ers, vocal  ensembles,  and  also  soloists 
and  duos  in  popular  ballad  numbers. 

Light  opera,  folk  songs,  and  heart 
songs  are  woven  into  delightful  conti- 
nuities that  are  meeting  with  hearty  ap- 
proval. Dramatic  performances  include 
not  only  short  playlets,  but  also  a  weekly 
feature,  "The  Romance  of  Jack  and 
Jerry,"  concerning  the  experiences  of  a 
young  college  man  and  a  girl. 


"Maggie  Murphy's  Home,"  a  comedy 
feature,  is  presented  nightly  and  is  bring- 
ing in  quite  a  bit  of  fan  mail,  according 
to  Mr.  Wilcox. 


One,  two,  three,  four,  yep,  there're  nine  of  'em.     AH  Rhythm  Kings  who  enter- 
tain nightly  from  WTAD. 


ONE  of  the  three  bank  owned  Radio 
stations  in  America,  WHBU,  is  also 
in  the  heart  of  basketball  crazy  Indiana, 
at  Anderson.  For  very 
excellent  reasons  the 
combination  of  the  good 
old  cage  sport  and  bank- 
ing seems  to  work  quite 
well  and  A.  L.  McKee, 
manager  and  chief  di- 
rector of  the  station,  is 
kept  on  the  jump  most  of 
the  time,  hopping  from  duties  at  the 
bank,  to  the  gym  floor. 

Starting  as  a  "little  fellow"  in  August 
of  1921,  WHBU  was  operated  by  the 
Rivera  Theater-Bing  Radio  shop  until 
the  Citizens  Bank  took  it  over  in  1927. 
At  that  time  the  transmitter  was  mod- 
ernized and  the  studio  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  bank.  In  November  of  1928 
the  power  was  increased  to  100  watts. 
Later  the  studios  were  moved  to  the 
Anderson  Elks  club. 

WHBU,  according  to  the  record  - 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, was  the  first  broadcaster  to  spon- 
sor a  "Mail  Early  Campaign,"  under  the 
direction  of  the  postmasters  of  Madison 
county. 

*  *     * 

CINCINNATI  is  a  dancing  town. 
That's  one  reason  why  WLW  lis 
teners  boast  of  the  good  dance  music 
they  hear  from  the  Crosley  station,  fa- 
mous leaders  whose  music  has  set  WLW 
to  tapping  in  the  past  few  months  has 
been  played  by  Henry  Thies,  Bernie 
Cummins,  Charlie  Davis,  Charlie  Dorn- 
bergcr,  and  Paul  Specht. 

*  *     * 

Raising  figs  and  chickens  and  blisters 
on  his  piano-sensitive  hands  finally 
proved  too  much  for  Fred  Roehr.  ami  he 
trekked  back  to  Cincinnati  from  his 
ranch  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  Cali- 
fornia. Home  again  at  WLW  he  plays 
with    several   orchestras   and   has   a 

each  Monday  and  Wednesday  with  the 

Matinee  players, 

*  *     * 

What  kind  of  a  hat  to  wear  with  a 
spruce  green  gown,  the  latest  deci 
from  fashion  headquarters  in  Paris, 
selecting  costume  accessories  for  count- 
less women,  all  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
work  handled  by  Suzanne,  fashion  ob- 
server for  WLW,  who  answers  I 
tions  every  Sunday  night. 
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KVOO  Friends  to  Rescue  in 

c^CINE  DISASTER 

Voice  of  Tulsa  Fills  Entire  Red  Cross  Quota  to  Aid  Families  of 
McAlester  Miners — Announcers  Work  20 -Hour  Trick. 


By  Dianne  Dix 


THE  power  of  Radio  to  bring  imme- 
diate aid  in  emergencies  was  recently 
illustrated  when  KVOO,  the  "Voice  of 
Oklahoma,"  at  Tulsa,  turned  its  facilities 
over  to  broadcasting  the  appeal  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  relief  for  the 
families  of  fifty-six  miners  killed  in  a 
disaster  at  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  just 
before  Christmas. 

Two  of  KVOO's  announcers,  Gordon 
Hittenmark  and  Tom  Noel,  worked 
without  relief  for  twenty  hours  broad- 
casting the  appeal.  The  total  sum  asked 
by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  McAlester 
relief  was  $35,000.  Within  seventy-two 
hours  after  the  appeal  was  first  broad- 
cast KVOO  had  received  in  actual  cash 
and  checks  $34,600.  Thirty-six  states, 
Honolulu  and  Canada  responded. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  Radio  suc- 
cess was  the  response  of  members  of 
KVOO's  ABC  Safety  Club,  of  which 
Tom  Noel,  or  "Hippo"  is  the  daily  star 
for  the  children.  KVOO's  studios  were 
crowded  with  small  children  bringing 
their  pennies  to  "Hippo"  to  help  the 
McAlester  children.  Some  brought  their 
banks  into  the  studios  and  asked 
"Hippo"  to  break  them. 
*     *     * 

Peter  Biljo,  of  Russian  music  fame, 
brought  his  favorite  Samovar  to  the 
studios  of  CBS  the  other  night  only  to 
have  a  clumsy  visitor  kick  its  top  off — 
and    right    in    front    of    everybody,    too! 


Peter  got  mad  and  then  said,  "Oh,  well, 
I'll  bring  another  here  next  week!" 

Young  and  Old  Listen 
to  WN  AX  Aunt  Esther 

ESTHER  SMITH,  broadcasting  over 
Station  WNAX  of  the  House  of 
Guerney  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  has 
worked  herself  into  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  children.  She  is  their  "Aunt 
Esther,"  and  though  most  of  them  have 
never  seen  her,  they  have  come  to  know 
her  voice  and  have  pictured  her  in  their 
minds. 

But  Aunt  Esther  is  not  only  popular 
with  the  children.  A  good  many  grown- 
ups listen  to  her  programs  in  the  morn- 
ing and  are  always  glad  to  hear  her  voice 
raised  to  song  during  the  Reverend 
Cleveland's  service,  and  in  solo  at  other 
hours  of  the  day. 

Esther  was  born  at  Bridgewater, 
South  Dakota,  a  little  town  about  fifty 
miles  straight  west  of  Sioux  Falls,  in 
1908.  That  makes  your  Aunt  Esther 
just  out  of  the  teens,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  strikes  such  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children. 

When  she  was  ten  years  old,  Esther's 
folks  moved  to  Parker,  South  Dakota, 
and  of  course,  she  trailed  along.  Parker 
proved  congenial  to  the  Smith  family 
and    here    Esther    romped    through    the 


"We  ain't  takin'  much  along  with  us  to  de  Paw  Paw  Islands.  Jest  a  few  clos 
and  a  little  grub  an'  ma  ol'  razor,"  Honeyboy  (left)  explained  as  he  and 
Sassafras,  KSAT  detectives  with  the  Black  Panther  Detective  agency,  took  off 
for  the  Paw  Paws  to  hunt  the  lost  diamond  mine.      The  pilot  is  Andy  Burke 

of  the  S.  A.  T. 


Harmonica  Twins,  even  if  they 
aren't  brothers,  Charles  and  Babe 
are  "the  real  stuff,"  according  to 
the  Rolling  Stone  of  WBBZ,  who 
first  saw  their  possibilities  and  put 
them  on  the  air. 

grades  and  into  high  school.  High  school 
days  matured  a  voice  that  is  now  known 
so  well  in  the  West.  High  school  glee 
clubs  found  her  clear  alto  a  necessity 
and  her  solo  work  as  first  alto  for  the 
glee  club  and  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Parker  was  well  received  by 
the  people  of  the  community. 

On  December  13,  1926,  she,  with  her 
two  brothers,  were  invited  to  perform 
over  station  WNAX  at  Yankton,  South 
Dakota.  Esther  played  the  standard 
guitar  and  her  brothers  the  steel  guitar 
and  banjo.  They  spent  two  weeks  at 
Yankton  and  on  her  first  attempt  at 
solo  work,  rendering  "Rock  Me  to  Sleep 
in  an  Old  Rocking  Chair,"  she  was 
called  back  for  three  encores. 

WNAX  recognized  the  possibilities  of 
that  voice  and  on  February  23,  1927,  she 
returned  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
staff. 

And  there,  folks,  you  have  your  Aunt 
Esther,  the  children's  friend  and  favorite, 
and  one  of  the  popular  entertainers  from 
WNA'X. 

*     *     * 

WHEN  Baylor  University,  the  oldest 
institution  of  higher  education  in 
Texas,  observed  its  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day, a  special  Founders'  Day  program 
was  put  on  from  WACO,  at  Waco, 
Texas. 

The  program  featured  the  Baylor  band 
and  some  of  the  University's  best  vocal- 
ists, as  well  as  messages  by  President 
S.  P.  Brooks  and  Vice  President  J.  F. 
Kimball. 

Chartered  by  the  Republic  of  Texas 
February  1,  1845,  Baylor  has  trained 
nearly  40,000  young  men  and  women 
since  that  time,  according  to  University, 
officials.  President  Brooks  in  his  Radio 
message  outlined  the  recent  progress 
made  by  the  institution.  He  laid  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  Waco  hall,  the 
$400,000  auditorium  contributed  by  the 
citizens  of  Waco,  to  be  dedicated  at  the 
commencement  exercises  next  month. 

=K       *       * 

LAST  February  WJAG  and  the  Nor- 
folk Daily  News  opened  its  sixth 
annual  Radio  and  telegraph  school.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  Morse  code.  It 
is  expected  that  more  than  a  thousand 
diplomas  will  be  granted  this  Spring 
when  the  class  ends.  Graduates  are  now 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 
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Honeyboy  and  Pal  Off 
to  Lost  Diamond  Mine 

HONEYBOY  and  Sassafras,  detec- 
tives well  known  to  Radio  listeners 
the  country  over  through  their  adven- 
turing over  KSAT,  are  going  to  live 
"close  to  Nature"  when  they  get  down 
to  the  Paw  Paw  islands,  according  to 
statements  given  out  to  the  press  im- 
mediately before  their  departure  in 
search  of  the  lost  diamond  mine. 

Honeyboy  and  Sassafras,  who  have 
been  working  on  the  case  of  the  lost 
diamond  mine  for  several  weeks,  to  the 
amusement  of  thousands  of  listeners  who 
tune  in  on  their  skit  at  7:49  each  eve- 
ning, last  week  hopped  off  from  the  air- 
port at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  flying  to 
San  Francisco.  From  'Frisco  they  were 
scheduled  to  take  a  boat  down  through 
the  Panama  Hat  Canal  to  the  Paw  Paw 
Islands,  situated  somewhere  between  the 
Tee-Hee  and  the  Ho-Ho  Islands.  They 
can't  be  exactly  sure  where,  because  the 
Black  Wizard  has  the  map. 

They're  going  to  live  close  to  nature 
down  there,  all  right,  they  assured  news- 
paper reporters,  and  are  consequently 
not  taking  much  "grub"  along.  They're 
not  taking  too  many  clothes  either,  since 
it  is  a  tropical  country.  But  Sassafras 
is  taking  along  his  fancy  check  suit,  new 
gray  derby  and  red  striped  spats.  And 
Honeyboy  doesn't  feel  that  the  return  to 
Nature  necessitates  throwing  away  his 
old  razor,  his  "weapon  o'  wah."  He's 
got  that  along  in  his  old  gunny  sack. 

Baggage  carried  by  Honeyboy  and 
Sassafras — or  more  precisely,  by  Honey- 
boy, because  Sassafras  "don'  do  no  bag- 
gage totin'  " — consisted  of  two  grips,  a 
big  canvas  bag,  a  gunny  sack,  and  a  big 
thermos  jug,  contests  unknown.  Here's 
where  your  guess  comes  in. 

Honeyboy  and  Sassafras  were  not  cer- 
tain, when  they  embarked  upon  their 
journey,  about  what  they  would  find 
down  in  the  Paw  Paw  islands.  It  is 
rumored  though,  Honeyboy  said,  that 
the  people  had  cannibalistic  inclinations 
and  it  is  certain  that  down  there  some- 
where are  two  deadly  Flapper-bugs. 
"Takes  some  mighty  brave  men  to  go 
down  there,"  they  assured  their  inter- 
viewers. 

They  are  going  to  bring  back,  they 
said,  loads  of  diamonds — enough  to 
cover  the  comely  Peaches,  the  "girl 
friend,"  and  her  whole  Black  Kitten 
Cafe  with  them. 

"Let  you  know  by  Radio  how  we're 
gettin'  along,"  they  promised  as  they 
stepped  into  the  plane  to  begin  their 
journey. 

*     *     * 

Walter  Kingsford,  now  playing  on 
Broadway  in  "The  Criminal  Code,"  fre- 
quently appears  in  two  dramatic  per- 
formances in  an  evening.  One  is  in  the 
Broadway  theatre  and  the  other  is  in 
the  NBC  studios  in  one  of  the  Socony- 
land  Sketches. 


A  jolly  lot  of  air  and  airs — the  Shumate  Brothers,  masters  of  syncopation  take 

the  air   from    KMA.     Here   they   are,    Don,    Paul,   Lewis   and    Raymond,    with   a 

stack    of    instruments    potent   with   possibilities. 


a  foot  long  each,  and  say!  Did  those 
boys  play!  Standard  overtures,  hymns, 
jazz,  fox  trots  and  anything  that  was 
requested. 

If  there  were  more  boys  who  could 
really  play  the  harmonica  it  wouldn't 
be  long  before  this  instrument  would 
take  its  own  with  the  other  recognized 
instruments  of  the  better  orchestras, 
opines  the  Rolling  Stone. 

"Just  to  straighten  out  a  few  things, 
the  lowdown  is  that  the  Harmonica 
Twins  aren't  twins  at  all,"  says  Rolling 
Stone  Harvey.  "In  fact  the  relationship 
of  the  two  boys  is  rather  mixed  up  in 
my  own  mind,  but  it  seems  that  Charles' 
father  is  Babe's  brother,  which  makes 
the  twins  nephew  and  uncle,  but  the  way 
these  boys  toot  a  mean  tune  makes  the 
father,  brother,  nephew  and  uncle  all 
one." 

Ex-Gobs  Behind  KDRL 

FROM  the  geographical  center  of 
North  America,  at  Devils  Lake, 
North  Dakota,  KDRL  sends  out  pro- 
grams that  are  a  service  to  the  great 
agricultural  community  of  the  North- 
west. The  station  is  operated  by  two 
ex-Gobs;  veterans  of  the  Great  War. 
Harold  Serumgard  is  the  owner  and  Bert 
Wick  the  operator  and  chief  announcer. 

For  the  most  part  KDRL  confines  its 
activities  to  daylight  broadcasting.  Dur- 
ing the  Winter  months  studio  pro- 
grams are  put  on  each  .Monday  evening. 
and  during  the  Summer  evening  pro- 
grams of  the  popular  band  concerts  are 
presented. 

The  morning  hours  are  devoted  largely 
to  recorded  programs,  market  reports. 
and  other  similar  services.  Changing 
weather  conditions  and  forecasts,  in- 
formation vital  to  a  farming  community 
such  as  that  served  by  KDRL,  is  fea- 
tured at  noon.  Musical  entertainment 
and  news  flashes  are  put  on  the  air  in 
the  afternoon. 

On  the  air  tor  something  over  five 
years,  the  Devils  Lake  station  presented 
its  lust  program  January  85,  1925.  The 
original  power  of  live  watts  was  soon 
increased  to  the  present  fifteen  wa: 


"Mean"  on  French  Harp 

ONE  day  the  Rolling  Stone  was  sitting 
in  the  studio  of  WBBZ  down  in 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,  wondering  what  he 
was  going  to  do  to  fill  the  place  of  Har- 
monica Joe  who  had  just  been  called 
home,  when  in  walked  two  boys  carry- 
ing what  looked  like  a  "piccolo  case." 

"Mr.  Harvey,"  says  one  of  them,  "I 
wonder  if  we  could  play  over  this  sta- 
tion?" You  know  sometimes  when  folks 
come  in  and  ask  to  play,  the  man  who 
runs  the  station  wishes  that  he  could 
ask  them  to  play— golf  or  something  else 
nice  and  healthful  and  far  away.  But 
the  Rolling  Stone  has  learned  that  you 
can't  always  tell  by  the  thickness  of  the 
skin  which  way  a  grapefruit  will  squirt, 
so  he  says  to  the  boys  with  "piccolo- 
looking  cases,"  "Well,  boys,  what  are 
your  names?" 

And  one  of  the  lads  spoke  up,  "I  am 
Charles  and  this  is  Babe,  we  belong  to 
the  Westgate  Family  in  Blackwell,  Okla- 
homa, and  we  play  anything  that  is  writ- 
ten for  the  French  Harp."  Just  then 
an  older  man  darkened  the  doorway  and 
the  young  lad  added,  "This  is  father  who 
taught  us  to  play  the  harmonica."  So 
then  they  opened  the  "piccolo  cases" 
and  there  were  four  French  llarps  about 


Dave  and 
Manny,  the 
acrobatic 
songsters  of 
W  D A Y,  at 
Fargo,  in 
North  Dakota, 
have  built  a 
tr  em  e  ndous 
following  for 
themselv  e  s  . 
They  are  the 
featured  ar- 
tists on 
WDAY's  Ma- 
ple Leaf  Hour. 
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^adio  Saves  College  Tradition 

Illness  of  Aged  Professor  Threatens  to  Halt  Ceremony 
at  U.  of  TV.,  But  KOMO  Goes  to  School 


No  need  to  tell  Hugh  Barrett  Dobbs  to  look  pleasant,  for  he's  signing  a  three 
year  contract  which  will  pay  him  $250,000  for  his  work  in  charge  of  the  Shell 
Oil  company's  Radio  broadcasts  from  KPO  at  San  Francisco  over  the  NBC 
system.  His  yearly  salary,  greater  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  ever  paid  a  Radio  personality.  With  him  in 
the    picture,    standing,    is    E.    H.    Sanders,    advertising    manager    of    the    Shell 

company. 


Screech,  of  Frisco  Fire 
Truck  Helps  Whoopee 

LIKE  the  famous  shot  that  echoed 
'round  the  world  and  the  gentlemen 
who  fired  it,  Jack  Smith,  red-headed 
driver  of  San  Francisco  Fire-truck  No.  1, 
gave  no  thought  to  attendant  publicity 
when  he  piloted  his  screeching  hook  and 
ladder  wagon  past  an  NBC  microphone 
New  Year's  Eve. 

Like  the  revolutionary  farmers, 
Smith's  "shot"  was  heard  around  the 
world — but  sooner — for  the  NBC  micro- 
phone carried  the  resounding  clang  of 
the  fire-truck  to  the  stations  of  the  na- 
tionwide network  and  out  into  the  world 
simultaneously  through  a  group  of  short 
wave  stations  tied  in  for  the  New  Year's 
Eve  jamboree. 

"It's  no  little  distinction  for  No.  1, 
this  being  the  first  fire-truck  ever  to 
broadcast  through  a  national  Radio 
hook-up,"  Smith  beams,  "much  less  to 
know  that  folk  in  Australia,  darkest 
Africa,  the  Orient  and  Europe  heard  us 
by  short-wave." 

The  unpremeditated  broadcast  by  the 


fire  department'came  during  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company's  New  Year's 
Eve  program,  "Dancing  Across  the  Con- 
tinent," and  occurred  at  12:03  o'clock,  Pa- 
cific Standard  Time. 

Jack  Keough,  San  Francisco  an- 
nouncer, had  just  climbed  out  on  a  broad 
marquise  overhanging  world-famed  Mar- 
ket street  and  set  his  microphone  to 
record  San  Francisco's  welcome  to  1930. 
Clang  came  the  fire-bells  from  the  sta- 
tion at  the  U.  S.  Mint,  a  half  block  away, 
and  with  siren  screeching  the  great  truck 
rattled  past  the  crowded  corner  and 
careened  down  Market  street,  complet- 
ing the  carnival  picture  of  merrymaking. 

The  alarm  came  from  Box  17,  Kearney 
and  Pacific  streets,  the  center  of  San 
Francisco's  Barbary  Coast,  long  since 
dead  but  vivid  still  in  memory. 

And  after  all  that — what  with  Neil 
Beggs,  squad  man,  all  dressed  up  in 
his  new  "made  for  every  possible  exi- 
gency" gas  mask — there  wasn't  any  fire. 
Somebody — probably  the  youth  who  was 
sentenced  this  week  to  six  months  in 
jail  for  turning  in  fourteen  false-alarms 
as  a  New_  Year's  Eve  prank — was  just 
having  a  little  fun. 


By  Donald  Burchard 

WHEN  the  apple  cart  of  tradition 
threatened  to  upset  and  spill  the  en- 
tire freshman  class  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  Radio  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  KOMO  went  to  college.  Just 
what  degree  is  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Seattle  station  for  this  educational  ven- 
ture has  not  been  revealed. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  freshmen 
of  the  University  of  Washington  have 
gathered  on  the  steps  of  Meany  hall  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  be 
officially  launched  into  their  college  ca- 
reers by  that  well-known  keeper  of  tra- 
ditions,   Prof.    Edmond    S.    Meany. 

But  this  year  an  automobile  accident 
prevented  Professor  Meany  from  assem- 
bling the  yearlings  as  usual.  There  could 
be  no  substitute  for  the  beloved  pro- 
fessor, all  agreed  on  that.  The  person- 
ality of  this  veteran  educator  who  has 
watched  the  University  of  Washington 
grow  from  a  territorial  institution  with 
a  handful  of  students  to  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  7,000  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  tradition,  all 
agreed. 

After  long  consultation  it  was  evident 
that  but  one  solution  was  possible. 
Throngs  of  University  students  besieged 
KOMO  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  pro- 
vide the  connecting  link  between  Pro- 
fessor Meany  at  his  bedside  in  a  Seattle 
hospital  and  the  student  body  on  the 
steps  of  the  building  which  bears  the 
professor's  name,  Meany  hall. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  thousands  of 
Northwest  listeners  went  to  college  with 
KOMO  and  listened  to  the  impressive 
ceremony;  the  address  by  the  president 
of  the  student  body,  the  address  by  the 
president  of  the  University,  and  finally 
the  somewhat  husky  voice  of  Professor 
Meany  from  his  bedside  slowly  intoning 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Ephobic  oath, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Alma  Mater, 
then  the  students  of  the  University  re- 
peating it  phrase  by  phrase,  with  bared 
heads  and  right  arm  raised  to  the  sky — 
"...  as  I  revere  the  God  of  my  fathers 
I  call  upon  him  to  witness  my  intent." 

Staff  All  Avid  Mat  Fans 

"HP  HERE!  He's  got  a  Half-Nelson 
J-  on  him — he's  going  over — he's  go- 
ing— "  but  at  this  point  Jack  Rutledge, 
sports  announcer  for  KMO  loses  his 
voice  in  his  excitement  and  has  to  pause 
for  a  moment  while  he  turns  the  mike 
over  to  one  of  his  pals  of  the  studio  who 
is  right  beside  him  in  the  press  row. 

For,  let  it  be  known  that  the  KMO 
gang  is  enthusiastic  about  the  wrestling 
matches  put  on  in  Tacoma  every  Tues- 
day evening.  Besides  Jack  Rutledge,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  studio  staff  at  the  ringside. 

Among  those  who  like  to  dodge  the 
husky  wrestlers  as  they  tumble  over  the 
ropes  into  the  laps  of  the  press  row  are 
Jane  Morse,  blues  singer;  Helms  and 
Harkins,  whose  other  name  is  The  Tune- 
ful Two,  and  Carl  Haymond,  station 
manager. 

*    #    * 

Frank  Geiger,  Big  Baptist  basso,  Elk 
Mason,  Kiwanian  and  Uplifter,  is  quite  a 
fun  maker  over  KNX.  But  it's  a  differ- 
ent story  when  he's  off  the  air.  He's  a 
funeral  director  in  his  spare  moments. 
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Modern  Melodists,   these  boys  call   themselves.      Mahlon  Merrick  is  the  director  and  Jean   Wakefield   the   soloist, 
band  is  heard  every  day  over  KFRC   from  the  San  Francisco  studios. 


Curiosity  Points  Way  to 
Fame  for  Lean  &  Lafe 

UDEMEMBER  that  first  time  you 
-l*-  boys  went  on  the  air?  Ha!  ha!" 
The  question  wasn't  a  funny  one  for 
Arnold  Maguire  and  Tommy  Monroe, 
veteran  Pacific  coast  funmakers. 

Here  is  the  story,  according  to  Ma- 
guire. "One  afternoon,  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  total  number  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions could  be  counted  on  two  hands, 
Tommy  and  I  strolled  into  the  studio  of 
a  San  Francisco  station  merely  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity  as  to  what  a  broadcaster 
looked  like.  We  were  there  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a  friend  of  mine  who  at  that 
time  was  the  station  manager,  announcer 
and  operator  all  in  one.  During  the 
course  of  the  program  he  asked  us  if 
we  would  like  to  step  up  to  the  "mike" 
and  tell  a  few  jokes  or  stories.  The  idea 
sounded  like  a  lot  of  fun,  so  after  a  hur- 
ried rehearsal,  up  we  stepped. 

"Then  the  fun  began.  We  had  pre- 
pared a  short  impromptu  sketch  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  sure-fire  "gags"  which 
we  thought  were  funny.  But  when  we 
stepped  up  to  that  cold,  expressionless 
microphone  which  had  neither  a  sense 
of  humor  nor  a  slight  reassuring  smile, 
we  knew  without  a  doubt  that  as  Radio 
comedians  we  were  a  dismal  flop.     Mike 


fright  almost  made  us  quit  right  in  the 
middle  of  our  sketch,  but  through  some 
act  of  Providence  we  were  given  the 
power  to  stick  it  out.  We  left  the  studio 
that  day  firmly  resolved  never  to  return. 

"The  following  day,  however,  brought 
renewed  hope  and  determination.  We 
received  a  call  from  the  announcer  that 
several  listeners  had  phoned  the  station 
requesting  our  reappearance.  What  a 
surprise!  Evidently  somebody  thought 
we  were  funny.  That  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve. It  didn't  take  long  for  us  to  realize 
that  Radio  artists  can't  judge  their  au- 
diences simply  by  looking  at  the  micro- 
phone. 

"A  short  time  later  we  conceived  the 
characters  of  'Lem  and  Lafe,'  and  as 
such  have  been  on  the  air  ever  since. 
We  took  the  names  from  two  colored 
boys  who  live  in  Cochran,  Georgia,  and 
were  known  to  my  partner,  Tommy  Mon- 
roe. Their  proper  names  are  Lemuel 
and  Lafayette,  but  are  known  to  their 
friends  and  the  townspeople  as  Lem  and 
Lafe." 

As  a  regular  feature  of  the  KFRC 
Jamboree  they  are  delighting  Radio  au- 
diences over  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 
They  will  soon  be  heard  nightly  over 
the  entire  country  through  a  series  of 
recorded  programs  which  are  now  in 
preparation.  They  were  featured  in  vau- 
deville before  entering  Radio. 


Prof.  Edmond 
S.  Meany  of 
the  University 
of  Washing- 
ton from  his 
cot  in  the  hos- 
pital adminis- 
tered  the 
pledge  of  loy- 
alty to  the 
freshman  class 
gathered  on 
the  University 
campus. 


Whole  Family  Listens 
Batterer  eani  "Goes  On" 

EVERY  Monday  night  at  7  o'clock 
hundreds  of  children  and  grown- 
ups anxiously  await  the  familiar  school 
bell  which  opens  the  famous  Butter- 
cream  School  at  KFOX  in  Long  Beach. 
At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  Butter- 
cream  Kids  come  running  over  the  hill 
and  begin  the  school  session  singing 
their  version  of  the  immortal  School 
Days. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  is  good 
natured,  in  fact,  that  is  the  only  kind 
they  would  dare  to  have  with  such  pupils 
as  Tadpole  Washington  Jones,  the  mis- 
chievous but  lovable  kid  whose  pranks 
keep  the  teacher  in  hot  water;  Percy 
Prunes,  whose  "lovely  poems"  are 
always  an  inspiration:  Molly  and  her  rid- 
dles, and  Izzy,  Freckles,  Pollywog, 
Pansy,  and  Violet. 

This  program  has  been  on  the  air 
every  Monday  night  at  7  o'clock  for 
over  three  years,  and  has  grown  to  he 
one  of  the  best  loved  programs  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Nearly  every  child  and 
grown  up,  too,  can  tell  you  all  about 
their  Pals,  the  Buttercream  Kids  from 
KFOX. 

*  *     * 

The  lovable  character  of  Seth  Parker 
is  familiar  to  Pacific  Coast  Radio  audi- 
ences through  the  presentation  of  Seth 
Parker's  Singing  School  over  KFOX  in 
Long  Beach  every  Wednesday  night 
from  S  to  8:30,  Seth  Parker  has  become 
one  of  Radio's  own  favorite  characters, 
and  thousands  of  people  anxiously  look 
forward  to  the  time  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning when  KFOX  adjusts  controls  for 
Join  sport.  Maine,  to  the  home  of  Seth 
Parker,  where  the  Singing  School  is  held 
with  Seth  in  personal  charge. 

*  *     * 

('.us  Mack.  "The  Funny  Paper  Man." 
who  reads  the  COmiCS  to  the  young! 
every  Sunday  morning  at  B:30,  knows  his 
stun  indeed.  "My  best  qualification," 
Gus,  "is  that  I've  read  the  funnies 
to  my  own  children  for  a  few  years." 

*  *     * 

Gerald  King,  manager  of  KFWB,  has 
issued     a     "thumbs     down"     ultimatum 
against      fortune-tellers,      crysl 
and    such    ilk.      "We    have    DO    place    on 
Kl'W  B  programs  for  such  hokum.'' 
Manager  King. 
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Friend  of  Lincoln  Gives 


COMMANDER  John  C.  Chapman, 
85-year  old  Civil  War  veteran,  who 
knew  Abraham  Lincoln  personally,  was 
heard  from  KPO  February  13th  in  a 
reading  of  the  famous  Emancipator's 
Gettysburg  address. 

Chapman,  who  is  Commander  of  the 
George  H.  Thomas  Post,  No.  2,  Grand 
Army  of  The  Republic  and  Senior  Vice 
Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Department 
of  California  and  Nevada,  knew  Lincoln 
intimately,  as  he  himself  says,  "I  knew 
him  from  the  top  of  his  tall  narrow  plug 
hat  to  the  soles  of  his  large  square  toed 
boots.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  hear 
him  when  he  made  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress." 

And,  says  this  leader  of  31  members  of 
the  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  an  organi- 
zation which  once  numbered  its  member- 
ship in  the  thousands,  "I  have  delivered 
his  Gettysburg  Address  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, I  wanted  to  be  able  to  recite  it  over 
KPO  so  that  my  Comrades  all  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  able  to 
celebrate  with  us.  "Dobbsie"  has  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  read  it  to  his  many 
thousands  of  listeners." 

Chapman  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  September  21,  1845.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  attending 
high  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  With 
three  others  he  ran  away  and  joined  the 
Union  forces;  all  the  others  were  killed 
in  action.  After  serving  several  months 
in  the  Army,  under  Generals  Burnside 
and  Lew  Wallace,  Chapman  joined  the 
Navy  and  served  with  the  fleets  on  the 
Gulf,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  Red,  Black 
and  Ouchitaw  rivers,  serving  with  such 
famous  admirals  as  Farragut,  Porter  and 
Sam  P.  Lee. 

Although  he  was  in  many  engage- 
ments, except  for  a  few  flesh  wounds 
Chapman  came  through  practically  un- 
scathed. On  one  occasion  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  when  a  bullet  aimed  at  his 
heart  imbedded  itself  in  a  memorandum 
book  in  his  pocket. 

Chapman,  who  is  85  years  young, 
boasts  of  27  perfect  teeth  which  he  says 
he  uses  to  chew  hickory  nuts.  His  mar- 
riage to  Adellia  Bell  Walling,  a  southern 
belle,  was  one  of  the  Maryland's  social 
events  following  the  Civil  War.  Two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Maud  Stoudt  and  Mrs. 


A  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Commander  John  C.  Chapman  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  was  present  when  the  Great  Emancipator  made  the  historic  Gettys- 
burg Address.     Commander  Chapman  read  the  Address  from  KPO  on  Lincoln's 

Birthday   celebration. 


She's    always    happy,    that's    what 

everyone     says      of      Ina      Mitchell 

Butler,  soprano  soloist  on  the  staff 

of   KFWB   at   Hollywood. 


Emma  Keating,  reside  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  cities.  At  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Stoudt  of  2870  Harrison 
street,  San  Francisco,  Chapman  spends 
his  spare  moments — he  has  very  few  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  most  active  work- 
ers of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  leads  the  fights 
for  veteran  welfare — with  his  two  grand- 
sons and  four  granddaughters. 

June  Nearly  Stranded 

on  Prize  Hawaii  Trip 

By  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Power 

WHEN  KNX  opened  up  in  Holly- 
wood some  five  and  a  half  years  ago 
to  do  business  as  a  regularly  qualified 
broadcaster,  June  Pursell  wandered  into 
the  studio  and  began  to  croon  a  few  as- 
sorted songs  of  the  day.  Welford  Bea- 
ton (brother  of  Columnist  K.  C.  B.), 
who  is  now  editor  of  a  Hollywood 
magazine,  was  then  announcer. 

June  has  been  lots  of  places  these  few 
years — vaudeville  and  what  not,  but  she 
always  finds  the  way  safely  back  to  her 
home  port,  KNX.  But  never  was  she 
happier,  than  when  she  recently  returned 
from  an  Hawaiian  trip. 

It  seems  as  though  a  Radio  magazine 
now  defunct,  sent  June  to  the  islands 
as  some  sort  of  a  contest  prize  winner. 
But  only  the  tickets  were  forthcoming. 

Poor   unsuspecting  June.     There   she 
was  on  the  briny  deep  with  a  long  roll 
of  steamboat  script  but  no  ready  cash 
for  hotel  and  meals  in  Honolulu. 
*     *     * 

Rudolfo  Salinas  and  his  energetic 
Serenaders  have  bumped  into  Radio 
work  with  a  vengeance.  They  are  here 
to  stay,  and  how. 

Not  so  long  ago  they  played  at  Agua 
Caliente,  pleasure  resort  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  where  thousands  of 
fans  heard  them  in  the  hotel  and  gam- 
bling   casino     as     the     group     paraded 


around  in  costume  and  serenaded  those 
whose  pins  were  too  wabbly  for  a  speedy 
getaway. 

Airplanes  often  took  them  to  KGB, 
San  Diego,  and  KTM,  Los  Angeles,  for 
Radio  concerts.  Their  work  at  Agua 
Caliente  had  made  for  them  a  host  of 
friends  and  the  broadcast  augmented 
that  number  by  the  thousands. 

At  the  time  this  is  being  written  they 
are  making  some  evening  appearances 
both  for  KTM  and  KNX,  and  also  on 
a  Sunday  park  board  program  from 
Westlake  park. 

The  park  gag  is  quite  an  outdoor  idea 
in  southern  California.  In  the  pavilion 
by  the  lakeside,  the  entertainers  per- 
form Sunday  afternoon  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  those  seated  'round  about.  A 
public  address  system  carries  the  music 
to  a  dozen  other  parks  and  out  into 
Radioland  via  KNX's  pet  wave  length 
which  shakes  a  mean  antenna. 

Besides  the  regularly  scheduled  fea- 
tures, fans  can  often  also  hear  sundry 
outside  noises — ducks  quacking  cheer- 
fully, delightful  street  car  gongs,  munch- 
ing of  peanuts  in  increasing  crescendo, 
and  even  the  wailing  up  and  down  the 
scale  by  babes  in  arms. 
*     H=     * 

RADIO  broadcasting  is  growing  more 
rapidly  possibly  than  any  other  busi- 
ness of  public  service  in  America  today. 
Stations  starting  out  five  or  six  years  ago 
have  grown  until  today  they  are  big 
business  interests  rendering  perhaps  the 
greatest  entertainment  service  of  all  en- 
tertainment enterprises. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  stations 
which  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  is 
KFWM.  Starting  as  a  100-watter  a  little 
over  six  years,  the  station  was  devoted 
largely  to  religious  and  educational  fea- 
tures. 

During  the  ensuing  years  new  equip- 
ment was  added,  and  finally  last  year 
KFWM  progressed  more  than  during  all 
the  rest  of  its  existence. 
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Quitar  Looms  as  Mike  Favorite 


FRETTED   instruments  such   as 
used  by  Waddington  Venetian  or- 
chestra of  CHML  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario,   give   fresh,    clear,    distinctive 
coloring  to  broadcast  lacking  in  some 
other  instruments,  says  Rutledge. 

By  Arthur  H.  Rutledge 

BROADCASTING  is  an  elusive  and 
difficult  art  and  many  highly  placed 
concert  artists,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, fail  to  register  over  the  air.  This 
is  usually  due  to  the  unsuitability  of  that 
particular  voice  or  instrument,  and  not 
to  the  lack  of  artistry  of  the  performer 
in  question. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
most  suitable  vehicle  for  Radio  work. 
Of  all  the  various  families  of  instruments 
I  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  fret- 
ted or  plectral  family,  the  clear-cut  tone 
quality  of  which  comes  over  the  air 
fresh  and  clear,  with  a  delightful  sweet- 
ness. 

Back  through  musical  history  the  gui- 
tar looms  as  one  of  the  most  favored 
of  all  instruments.  Not  only  beloved 
by  the  great  masters,  it  has  also  been 
cherished  as  a  constant  companion  to 
the  wandering  bard  and  strolling  min- 
strel. Today  the  guitar  stands  at  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity,  owing  to  its  in- 
comparable Radio  voice.  The  banjo  also, 
through  the  same  sources,  has  lifted  itself 
to  the  head  of  the  class. 

Imagine  the  effect  then  of  a  full,  com- 
plete and  perfectly  balanced  orchestra 
of  fretted  instruments  with  the  softer 
woodwinds  for  additional  coloring,  bells 
and  effects  to  supply  atmosphere.  Such 
a  one  is  the  Waddington  Venetian  or- 
chestra of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  favorite 
artists  over  CHML.  Mandolins  form  the 
principal  body  of  the  ensemble,  tenor- 
mandolas,  mando-cellos  and  mando-bass 
complete  the  plectral  quartet,  while  gui- 
tars, banjos,  flute  and  clarinets  each  add 
their  own  individual  coloring.  The  fin- 
ishing touch  to  this  delightful  tone 
scheme  is  the  small  harp,  the  loveliest  of 
all  embellishing  instruments. 

Here  is  music  with  a  tang,  snap  and 
beauty  that  is  distinctively  individual. 
The  Waddington  Venetian  orchestra  has 
been  the  subject  of  complimentary  arti- 
cles in  music  journals  of  both  America 
and  England.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
such  organization  in  the  Dominion.  A 
demonstration  recital  in  Toronto  aroused 
great  interest,  as  did  an  earlier  appear- 


The  Melrose  Harmony  Girls  go  out  on  the  air   from  the  Winnipeg  studios   of 

CJRW  and  the  short  wave  station  VE9CL.      Reading   from   left  to  right,  you 

see  Clara  Leckie,  Evelyn  Wildgoose  and  Edith  Leckie. 


ance  on  the  stage  at  the  Niagara  District 
Radio  show.  In.  concert  performances 
the  orchestra  presents  a  delightful  pic- 
ture in  its  Gypsy  costume. 


Mandolins  form  the  principal  body  of  this  ensemble,  known  as  the  Waddington 

Venetian  orchestra.      Attired   in   their  colorful   Gypsy   costumes   they    make    a 

pretty  picture  when  broadcasting  over  CHML. 


Ask  Radio  for  Crime  War 

RADIO  may  be  employed  as  a  means 
of  combating  crime  in  Winnipeg, 
if  a  plan  worked  out  by  Chief  Constable 
Chris  II.  Newton  is  adopted  by  the  po- 
lice commission.  The  chief  has  three 
separate  suggestions  for  the  commis- 
sion's approval. 

First,  lie  would  employ  Radio  to  sup- 
plement the  present  signal  system  which 
is  operated  from  central  headquarters: 
second,  additional  scout  or  patrol  cars 
would  lie  put  into  operation;  and.  third. 
bungalow  sub-police  stations  would  be 
located  at  several  different  points  within 
the  city  limits. 

Under  the  proposed  suggestions.  Chief 
Newton  believes,  greatly  increased  police 
protection  could  lie  afforded  the  city. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Radio  has  been 
used  successfully  in  police  work  in  the 
United  States  and  in  many  European 
cities. 

*     *     * 

"Sunday  at  Seth  Parker's,"  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  NBC  features,  lias 
been  dramatized  for  amateur  use.  accord- 
ing to  Phillips  H.  Lord,  who  is  Seth 
Parker  himself. 
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MRS.  REILL  Y  Rebels 
Against  Talk  of  "Syn- 
thetic" Raising  of  Children — 
Talks  to  Mothers  From  WOR 


By  Mrs.  John  S.  Reilly 

WE  MOTHERS  of  today  find 
ourselves  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
situation.  All  the  scientific 
world  seems  to  be  grimly  united  against 
us,  proclaiming  in  one  voice  our  unfit- 
ness for  the  job  of  bringing  up  our 
children  and  suavely  suggesting  that 
they  can  do  it  much  better  for  us  and 
that  we  should,  for  the  good  of  our 
children,  quite  willingly  give  them  up 
to  so-called  experts  who  can  raise  them 
far  better  than  we. 

Wouldn't  it  make  your  blood  boil? 

Actually,  I  didn't  realize  this  sinister 
state  of  affairs  for  quite  a  while.  I 
suppose  I  was  too  busy  getting  my  fam- 
ily of  seven  safely  started  to  worry 
about  what  other  people  thought  of 
my  methods.  After  a  bit  I  began  to 
have  occasional  breathing  spells  and  a 
little  time  to  listen  to  these  rumors 
which  were  flying  about  among  the 
mothers  of  my  acquaintance.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  laugh  it  all  off  as  so 
much  nonsense,  but  after  a  bit  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  whole  thing  dawned  on 
me,  and  I  was  forced  willy-nilly  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  there  really  was  a 
concerted  attack  upon  parenthood. 

We  were  being  told  with  no  mincing 
of  words  that  mothers  as  an  institution 
had  outgrown  their  usefulness — that 
they  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about 
and  that  the  sooner  their  children  were 
removed  from  their  baleful  influence 
the  better!  Every  vitamin  in  my  sys- 
tem rose  up  in  rebellion! 

In  my  spare  moments  around  the 
house  I  had  tried  to  help  mothers  a 
bit  by  writing  a  book  telling  them  how 
and  what  I  had  learned  about  cook- 
ing for  children.  I  took  all  the  foods 
that  the  best  baby  doctors  prescribe 
and  told  how  to  prepare  and  cook  them 
in  words  of  one  syllable  so  that  even 
a  mother  as  ignorant  as  I  was  with  my 
first  baby  could  understand.  I  knew 
quite  enough  about  the  miseries  an  in- 
experienced mother  goes  through  to 
sympathize  and  understand — and  so 
"How  to  Cook  for  Children"  was  writ- 
ten to  try  to  make  things  easier  for 
Mrs.  Average  Mother. 

You  can  imagine  then  how  I  felt — - 
me  with  my  seven — when  this  business 
about  nursery  schools  being  better 
places  than  homes  and  mothers  being 
the  wrong  companions  for  their  off- 
spring began  to  penetrate  into  my  con- 
sciousness. Here  I  was  chock  full  of 
experience  and  working  hard  to  pass 
it  on  to  other  mothers  so  that  they 
might  be  helped  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren right  at  home — and  here  was  Mod- 
ern Science  getting  nosy  and  insinuating 
itself  into  our  homes  to  find  out  what 
we  were  doing,  only  to  condemn  us 
whole-heartedly  and  to  try  taking  our 
children  away  from  us. 

IN  JUSTICE  to  these  scientific  peo- 
ple, I  suppose  it  must  be  said  that 
they  are  well-intentioned — it's  in  their 
minds  that  they're  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  race  and  they  just  don't  think 
far  enough  to  realize  that  while  they 
may  be  helping  individual  children 
tremendously,  they're  actually  going  far 
toward  breaking  down  one  of  the  stout- 
est pillars  of  the  race — namely,  the 
Family.  It  makes  one  think  of  the  cer- 
tain place  that  is  said  to  be  paved  with 


^frtOTHER  OF  7  GIVES 

ARENTS  Advice 


The  mother  of  such  a  family  as  this  certainly  should  be  well  qualified  to  give 

common-sense  advice  on  raising  children.    And  this  is  only  six-sevenths  of  the 

family  of  Mrs.  John  S  Reilly,  who  broadcasts  from  WOR.     Number  seven  was 

born  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  so  he  didn't  get  in  on  this  picture. 


good  intentions!  . 

I  never  realized  how  strong  my  own 
feelings  were  about  mothers  making  a 
home  for  their  children  and  raising 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  them- 
selves until  I  understood  home — and 
mother  in  it — to  be  really  challenged 
and  attacked.  Then  I  got  so  perma- 
nently hot  under  the  collar  as  to  sally 
forth  and  tell  the  world  my  sensations 
on  the  subject,  and  to  explain  clearly 
how  these  modern  ideas  looked  from 
where  I  stood. 

I'm  a  pretty  busy  person — let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  that — and  it  took 
a  very  important  matter  to  jar  me  out 
of  my  rut  and  my  routine  and  send  me 
forth  as  a  crusader  for  mothers.    Time 


is  one  of  the  things  I  just  naturally 
haven't  got.  My  children  have  all  the 
time  that  was  meant  for  me,  and  it  takes 
a  bit  of  doing  to  pry  me  away  from 
home.  You  can  appreciate  then  the 
extent  of  my  rebellion  and  realize  how 
truly  stirred  I  was  when  I  undertook 
the  job  of  combatting  this  hydra- 
headed  monster  which  you  might  call 
"Modern  Child  Psychology" — if  you 
wanted  to  be  polite  about  the  names 
you  were  calling  it. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  "Telling 
the  World" — there's  writing  down  what 
you  feel,  which  helps  a  lot  and  reaches 
loads  of  people  and  relieves  your  own 
feelings,  and  there's  that  method  par  ex- 
( Continued  on  page  120) 
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^oice  of  the  Listener 


Helped   in   Early   Days 

1WISH  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  present 
fine  magazine.  I  will  never  forget  when,  in  the 
first  of  1922,  I  bought  one  of  the  first  Radio 
receivers  that  came  to  this  city,  and  my  expe- 
rience with  it  would  fill  a  book  if  I  had  a  suffi- 
cient vocabulary.  I  wanted  some  instructions, 
but  was  told  by  the  seller  there  were  none.  "Just 
sit  down  and  turn  the  dials,  you  can't  hurt  it," 
and  the  most  that  anyone  did  was  to  overload 
the  tubes  and  call  the  thing  a  failure.  So  I 
had  to  make  it  my  duty  to  learn  something  about 
my  $250  investment,  and  bought  everything  that 
had  Radio  printed  on  it,  which  did  not  profit  me 
much  until,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  one  day,  I  passed 
a  cigar  store  that  had  a  Radio  Digest  hanging 
in  the  window.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  that, 
the  last  one  they  had.  It  saved  the  day  for 
Radio  and  me.  No  one  here  had  ever  seen  the 
Radio  Digest,  and  I  sent  to  you  for  more  copies, 
and  finally  the  newsdealer  could  get  them.  I 
will  always  carry  in  my  mind  the  page  or  two 
of  "How  to  tune  your  Radio."  Then  there  came 
several  Radio  publications,  including  "The  Wire- 
less Age,"  but  they  all  failed  to  remain  in  the 
field,  with  the  exception  of  your  paper  of  a  few 
pages,  which  was  in  rags  before  I  had  loaned 
it  to  all  that  I  wanted  to  see  it.  Then  came 
the  numerous  changes,  and  look  what  it  is  now; 
and  may  it  continue  to  prosper,  as  we  listeners 
like  to  hear  of  and  see  the  people  behind  the 
mike,  and  I  might  say,  with  the  exception  of  a 
year  or  two  of  illness,  I  have  bought  the  Radio 
Digest  or  have  been  a  subscriber,  and  also  sent 
it  to  a  friend  as  a  Christmas  present. — Mrs. 
Senior  Mitchell,  9  Webster  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
*    *    * 

Cheers   for    Smith    Family 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  Radio  Digest.  Buy 
one  as  soon  as  the  new  copy  is  issued,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  everyone  that  owns  a  Radio 
ought  to  read  the  magazine,  if  he  or  she  really 
wants  to  enjoy  his  Radio.  I  also  look  forward 
to  every  new  issue  with  great  anticipation  to 
see  whose  pictures  are  in  it,  and  articles  on  the 
various  artists  and  stations,  and  then  I  usually 
tune  in  the  stations  and  then  I  look  up  the 
artists,  whose  pictures  appear  in  the  Radio 
Digest.  I  enjoy  the  Radio  much  more  in  this 
manner.  Certainly  would  appreciate  if  the  artists 
from  station  WENR  would  appear  in  the  next  is- 
sue, the  Smith  Family  especially.  Well,  all  in  all, 
they  are  great.  I  enjoy  the  program  every  Wednes- 
day. The  dials  of  my  Radio  don't  move  far  from 
WENR  on  Wednesday  at  9  p.  m.,  and  I  often 
have  big  crowds  listening  in.  Mary  and  Bob  is 
another  feature  which  is  very  enjoybale,  and  I 
bet  at  times  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  women,  especially,  crying  at  one  time  over 
the  sad  story  while  the  broadcasting  is  going  on. 
I  enjoy  the  "Voice  of  Listeners,"  and  am  saving 
my  votes.  Best  wishes  and  good  luck  to  the 
magazine  and  the  Radio  fans. — Mrs.  F.  C.  Kal- 
lus,  400   E.   Waco  St.,  Ennis,  Texas. 

Time  Lends  Enchantment 

I,  too,  agree  with  our  old-timer  from  Missis- 
sippi, that  the  "good  old  days"  of  Radio  were 
the  best — but  that  is  because  of  the  enchantment 
of  distance — just  like  the  picture  of  our  mothers 
before  their  locks  were  frosted  is'  the  sweetest. 
I  think  I  read  the  first  issue  of  the  Digest,  but 
I  had  no  desire  to  preserve  the  copies  and  have 
them  bound  for  permanent  library  reference, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  present  magazine  in  its 
fine,  artistic  form.  Radioland  is  a  wonderful 
realm,  and  peopled  by  a  rapidly-growing  world 
of  most  interesting  souls.  I  am  old  fashioned 
(iiough  to  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  modern  mira- 
cles, perhaps  the  greatest.  Its  progress  cannot 
be  blocked,  and  no  one  can  foresee  its  destiny 
when  television  becomes  a  household  fact.  By 
the  way,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  appear- 
ing mi  the  program  of  KFI  on  that  New  Year 
occasion  when  they  brought  in  the  first  long 
distance  program,  and  the  elation  of  the  studio 
stall  may  be  imagined.  On  the  same  night 
Marion  Nixon,  one  of  the  Wampas  baby  stars, 
made  her  debut  on  the  air.— Thomas  Elmore 
Lucy,    Alton,   111. 

#    #    » 

Strong    for    Local   Station 

We  folks  who  listen  to  and  enjoy  the  splendid 
programs  that  are  now  on  the  air  should  be 
more  free  in  our  expressions  as  to  likes  and 
dislikes,  but  we  like  to  follow  the  law  of  the 
least  resistance,  and,  unless  it  is  convenient  to 
write  a  card  or  letter,  we  just  don't  do  it.  When 
we  consider  the  remarkable  stride  made  by 
Radio,  both  in  the  receiving  and  broadcasting, 
it   is  truly  wonderful.    The  programs,  as  a  whole, 


are  very  fine,  but,  unless  we  watch  our  step, 
the  chain  stations  will  be  the  Czars  of  the 
Air.  I  like  WLW  best,  because  they  still 
keep  enough  of  their  program  free  from  chain 
programs  to  give  us  variety  and  purely  local 
Cincinnati  programs.  The  stations  which  are 
almost  entirely  chain  programs  are  almost  en- 
tirely submerged,  and  listeners  do  not  think  of 
the  program  as  from  the  local  station,  but 
rather  as  from  the  New  York  studio  of  the 
chain  broadcasting.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  lan- 
guage used  at  times  by  Mr.  Henderson  at 
KWKH,  but  his  language  should  be  censored 
and  not  his  station  closed.  We  must  remember 
this  is  SUPPOSED  to  be  a  free  country.  Our 
press  often  prints  the  same  language,  but  it 
sounds  worse  when  spoken  than  when  read.— 
Claud    W.    Garner,    Bradenton,   Fla. 


#    #    # 


From   Good   Old  Days 

We  think  the  Radio  Digest  is  sure  O.  K.  We 
have  been  taking  it  from  the  time  we  purchased 
our  first  Radio.  There  is  sure  some  difference 
between  those  first  issues  and  the  February, 
1930,  issue  we  just  received.  We  would  sure 
have  some  battle  with  our  newsdealer  if  he  for- 
got to  save  our  Radio  Digest.  Personally,  I 
think  the  November  issue  the  best  ever.  I 
sure  liked  it  with  all  the  stations  listed  in  one 
book.  It  is  so  handy,  and  the  extra  log  space 
we  used  to  list  our  favorite  programs.  Hope 
there  is  another  soon.  I  don't  like  my  Radio 
piled  up  with  call  books.  We  have  our  pet  kick, 
also.  If  the  Federal  Radio  commission  would 
only  visit  us  some  evening  and  just  listen  for 
awhile.  We  get  Amos  and  Andy  on  KDKA  and 
settle  down  to  enjoy  the  evening.  Then  WOC, 
on  one  side,  and  WCFL,  on  the  other,  decide 
to  meet  in  the  middle  and  crowd  KDKA  off  the 
air.  WLS  comes  in  on  KWKH.  Then  the  bat- 
tle between  KYW  and  KTHS  for  No.  20  on  our 
dial,  which  is'  where  KTHS  has  a  right  to  come 
in.  And  so  on  through  the  night  it's  the  same 
story.  I  am  sure  if  Mr.  Riley  was  home  during 
their  visit  they  would  all  agree  that  Mr.  W.  K. 
Henderson  of  KWKH  has  a  lot  to  learn  when 
it  comes  to  strong  language.  But  we  have  this 
to  be  thankful  for:  While  the  Radio  reception  is 
getting  worse  and  worser,  the  Radio  Digest 
grows  bigger  and  better.  Hoping  it  keeps  grow- 
ing—Mr. and  Mrs.  Wm.  Riley,  826  N.  Broadway, 
Havana,   111. 

*  *    * 

Digest  Log1  Helped 

Just  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like 
your  Radio  Digest  magazine.  Recently  I  con- 
structed a  five-tube  set,  and,  after  many  hours  of 
work,  I  got  the  set  to  operate  with  satisfactory 
results.  I  tuned  many  nearby  stations,  such  as 
WWJ,  WJR  of  Detroit,  WLW,  Cincinnati,  and 
VVTAM  at  Cleveland.  The  station  which  I  was 
"fishing"  for  was  KWKH  at  Shreveport,  La.  I 
wanted  to  listen  to  Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  a 
speaker  against  chain  stores.  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  this  station  KWKH,  but  I  had 
never  received  them  over  my  set.  I  tried  to 
get  them,  but  could  not.  I  had  the  dials  on 
every  number,  but  I  did  not  know  what  wave 
length  they  broadcast  on.  So  immediately.  I 
got  a  Radio  log  recently  published  in  your 
Radio  Digest,  and  I  looked  up  Station  KWKH 
and  found  that  it  broadcasts  on  a  close  wave- 
length with  WLS.  I  tuned  WLS  and  then 
tried  to  get  KWKH,  and  after  a  little  tuning 
T  had  KWKH,  a  station  I  had  longed  to  get. 
If  I  had  not  had  a  Radio  Digest  near  my  Radio 
work  bench  I  probably  would  never  have  got 
KWKH.  From  that  time  till  the  present  date  I 
have  always  kept  a  Radio  Digest  log  near  my 
work  bench.  And  I  think  all  people  tuning  or 
constructing  different  sets  should  keep  one  of 
these  Radio  Logs  near  by. — F.  A.  Kerbanv, 
Blissfield,  Mich. 

*  #    # 

You  May  Have  Heard  WCFL 

T  have  been  told  to  write  you  for  the  informa- 
tion I  desire.  I  received  call  letters  KUKU, 
of  Inspiration  at  970kc,  Wed.,  Jan.  15th,  at 
8:30  p.  m.  I  would  like  to  know  where  this  pro- 
gram came  from.— Edward  Safelett,  624  Galen 
St.,  S.  Milwaukee. 

*  #    # 

Wishes   Have  Been  Noted 

I  do  enjoy  and  have  taken  tor  years — old 
weekly — your  Radio  Digest,  continue  to  think  it 
the  best  there  is  in  Radio.  But  do  wish  more 
news  related  to  our  West.     Thai    you   would  again 

add  the  old  "Official  Wave  Length"  in  call  de- 
partment, and  if  possible  include  in  each  the  eas- 
ily gotten  foreign  stations— and  we  all  wish  for 
a     map     sometime.       That     you    would    again    add 


the  "Song  Hits."  That  you  would  include  CBS 
programs.  The  daily  chain  is  a  great  help, 
though  not  often  including  KGO  or  KFI,  though 
I  have  to  get  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  direct 
from  KDKA,  I  would  rather  have  more  musical 
Radio-artist  information  and  pictures  (Billy 
Jones — Ernie  Hare)  than  stories.  And  on  DX 
hunting  we  do  need  the  call  often — an  often  half 
hour  wait — anyway  these  are  all  my  desires,  and 
:n  meantime  am  delighted  with  it  as  it  is.  Best 
of  success  and  good  luck;  half  blind,  hence  pencil 
and  need  of  Radio— Mrs.  I.  C.  Healy,  4837  Ber- 
muda Ave.,  Ocean   Beach,  Calif. 


*    *    * 


Page  50,  January  Issue 

Enclosed  ballots-  in  Popular  Station  contest.  1 
enjoy  your  magazine,  have  had  the  last  two 
copies.  Could  you  give  a  special  article  on 
"Cheerio"  from  Station  WEAF  and  associated 
stations  every  morning  at  7:30  Central  Standard 
Time?  I  assure  you  it  would  be  a  great  attrac- 
tion, for  so  many  wish  to  know  who  he  is,  etc. 
and  so  on.  If  you  cannot  give  a  special  article 
right  now,  let  "Marcella"  answer  in  her  column. 
We  enjoyed  Amos  'n'  Andy  so  much,  that  is 
really  why  I  bought  the  last  two  issues.  They 
are  the  most  popular  entertainers  on  the  air. 
I  only  wish  my  local  station,  WAPI,  could  ar- 
range to  broadcast  their  feature.  Tell  us  more 
about  the  larger  stations  and  their  artists'  and 
announcers,  as  we  all  love  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes.  Wishing  you  all  success. — Mrs.  S.  P. 
Wynne,  2914  Ensley  Ave.,  Ensley,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

*  *    * 

Wants   Local   Performers 

First,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  I  think  the 
Radio  Digest  is  just  what  listeners  have  been 
wanting,  and  I  do  enjoy  it,  and  look  forward 
to  it.  In  the  February  issue  some  listener 
writes,  "Who  cares  for  local  programs?"  Well, 
I,  for  one,  wish  to  firmly  state  that,  although 
I  enjoy  some  of  the  chain  programs,  it  is  the 
local  programs  of  WMAQ  which  has  made  this 
my  favorite  station,  and  there  is  no  chain  pro- 
gram on  the  air  (and  I  have  heard  them  all) 
which  I  would  not  gladly  forego  for  one  of  the 
Three  Doctors  programs,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  announcer  I  like  better  than  Bill  Hay.  Also 
Amos  and  Andy  were  what  she  calls  local  pro- 
grams at  one  time.  I  am  certainly  not  against 
chain  broadcasts,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  the 
personalities  of  your  local  performers  that  make 
your  favorite  station.  I  should  be  a  most  un- 
happy person  if  WMAQ  should  become  a  station 
to  broadcast  only  chain  programs,  because  those 
who  wish  chain  programs  can  get  them  else- 
where, but  I  want  the  voices  of  the  local  per- 
formers, and  may  they  never  be  taken  away. 
— Mrs.    Carl   Anderson,    Moline,   111. 

*  *    * 

One   by   One   They   Come 

In  the  February  Radio  Digest  I  see  you  have 
a  picture  of  the  announcing  staff  of  WCAP.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  picture  of  Columbia  staff 
of  WABC— Frank  Knight,  David  Ross,  and  oth- 
ers— if  possible.  If  you  have  published  one  please 
let  me  know  what  month,  as  I  just  started  to 
take  Radio  Digest  in  January.  Thanking  you 
kindly.  Yours  truly.— Miss  M.  Doyle,  607  Adams 
St.,    Toledo,  Ohio. 

*  #    * 

Something    for    Everyone 

I  am  a  recent  subscriber  to  your  wonderful 
magazine,  and  eagerly  and  impatiently  await  its 
arrival  each  month.  I  have  enjoyed  my  Radio 
much  more  since  reading  the  Digest  and  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  different  artists 
and  announcers.  How  about  giving  us  a  write 
up  of  that  interesting  "Something  for  Even 
One"  program  from  WABC-Mr.  Xaft.-ger.  in 
particular?  He  makes  his  announcing  very  ap- 
pealing to  many  of  his  admirers  'way  down  here 
in  "Dixie."  Also  his  picture.— Mrs,  W 
Como,    Miss. 

*  *    * 

Better    and    Better 

Just  keep  up  the  good  work.  Radio  Digest 
seems  to  improve  every  month.  I  wouldn't 
a  copy.  Please  credit  my  notes  to  WLW.  I'm 
sure  it  is  the  most  popular  and  l>cst  station 
on  the  air.— Mrs.  Lewis  Forney,  Lucasvillc.  Ohio, 
Route  1. 

*  #    * 

Good  Old  St.  Nick 

One  of  my  Xmas  gilts  was  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  your  magazine,  and  I  consider  it  the 
best  gift  of  all.  1  surely  do  enjoy  it.  It  fills  a 
long-felt  want  among  Radio  fans.  1  am  hoping 
sometime  to  find  within  its  pages  a  good  picture 
of  Collier's   "sweetheart   girl"   and  her  nam, 
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something  about  her;  also  more  about  "Uncle 
Henry"  and  "Mr.  Editor."  Also  would  very 
much  like  to  see  a  picture  of  Frank  Knight  of 
CBS  and  the  others  who  take  part  in  "Ara- 
besque." Have  enjoyed  every  article  and  picture 
in  the  last  five  issues,  and  go  through  every 
number,  not  once,  but  many  times.  I  also  pass 
them  on  to  my  friends.  Here's  good  luck  to  you 
from   a   sincere    Digest   fan. — Mrs.   H.   R.   Essel- 

styn,  Boulder,  Colo. 

*  *    * 

Can   You   Help   Mr.   Weiss? 

We  are  just  organizing  a  Radio  club  in 
Chinook  to  eliminate  Radio  interference.  We 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  advice  that  you 
would  give  us  as  how  to  go  about  it  and  what 
s«t  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  detecting 
radio  interference.  Thanking  you  for  this  favor, 
I  remain,   J.  W.   Weiss,   Chinook,   Mont. 

*  *    * 

Lost   Money   for    These   Boys 

Wish  you  could  get  the  announcers  to  say 
"WOWO,"  etc.,  right  after  each  piece,  same  as 
WJR.  I  have  listened  to  some  "boob"  asking 
for  donations  and  announcing  "next  piece  will 
be"  for  over  IS  minutes,  but  no.  station  letters. 
Lost  Money  on  his  part. — W.  C.  Newton,  D.  C, 

66  Curtis  St.,   St.  Thomas. 

*  #    * 

Trouble  Probably  in  Your  Set 

Am  having  trouble  in  separating  WTAM, 
Cleveland,  from  WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
sometimes  even  a  third  station  "cuts"  in.  Could 
you  give  any  suggestions  on  what  could  be  done 
about  the  interference.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
Digest,  especially  the  "Private  Life  of  Amos  'n' 
Andy."  Please  enter  me  as  a  member  of  the 
V.   O.   L.   club.— John  Michler,   Coplay,   Pa. 

*  *    * 

DX'er  Applauds  Log 

I  sure  enjoy  your  Voice  of  the  Listener  col- 
umn, and  have  enjoyed  your  Radio  magazine 
since  the  first  issue.  I  sure  like  DXing,  as  I 
have  received  867  stations  throughout  the  world: 
176  verified  foreign  stations,  591  verified  in 
United  States — every  state  in  the  Union — and 
100  stations  not  verified.  Your  book  is  a  great 
help  for  DX'ers  with  its  up-to-date  log  book, 
with  latest  changes.  Cannot  wait  until  I  receive 
the   March  issue. — Joseph  Baskys,  Chicago,  111. 

*  *    * 

Personal  Auditions  Are  Granted 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Radio  Digest  and  have 
often  wondered  if  you  could  give  me  a  bit  of 
information  which  would  prove  valuable  to  me. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much.  Do  you  know 
if  unknown  artists  ever  get  a  chance  to  perform 
over  the  Radio,  or,  must  they  have  someone  to 
speak  for  them?  I  am  a  singer  and  have  writ- 
ten for  auditions  to  numerous  stations,  but  do 
not  even  receive  an  answer.  I  presume  they 
are  all  very  busy,  which  I  guess  you  are,  also. 
I  pray  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  for  I  must  say  you  put  out  an  interesting 
magazine.  In  your  February  issue  you  suggest 
the  readers  writing  in  to  you  telling  what  they 
think  should  be  written  in  the  columns.  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  to  relate  how  some  of 
the  artists  attained  their  goal,  not  just  a  mere 
outline  of  how  they  passed  from  one  success  to 
another.  For  instance,  Olive  Palmer's  little 
sketch — how  she  sang  over  the  telephone  to  a 
director  located  at  the  opposite  coast,  and  was 
engaged.  It  is  easy  for  someone  to  climb,  once 
they  have  attained  a  few  rungs  of  the  ladder. 
Folks  are  also  interested  in  how  they  attained 
the  bottom  rung. — Pauline  M.  Courtney,  Tren- 
ton, N.   J. 

Long  Live  "Indi-Gest" 

Regarding  the  reopening  of  our  old  Indi-Gest 
column,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  feature 
being  revived.  No  doubt  the  majority,  or  I  be- 
lieve all,  of  the  old  readers  who  remember  it  so 
well,  would  voice  my  sentiments  also;  and  it 
would  be  something  new  for  those  who  at  that 
time  knew  neither  Radio  nor  the  Digest. 

Those  who  contributed  in  the  old  days  knew 
each  other  after  a  fashion.  For  instance,  Miss 
Rhea  Sheldon  and  I  knew  each  other  well  enough 
(via  Indi-Gest)  to  indulge  in  a  little  poetic  dis- 
cussion of  one  another's  graces  and  shortcomings, 
and  others  praised  or  criticized  still  others.  The 
items  and  quips  supplied  by  its  conductor  were 
interesting  and  amusing  also.  I  believe  that  a 
column  of  such  light  reading  is  an  asset  to  any 
magazine.  Even  our  newspapers,  full  of  the 
serious  news  of  the  day,  believe  in  this  theory, 
and  print  the  light  matter  supplied  by  the  vari- 
ous columnists,  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  Casey  and 
others.  As  I  go  about  town  I  note  little  thing's, 
small,  unimportant  happenings,  peculiarly  worded 
or  spelled  signs,  etc.,  and  in  writing  my  folks  in 
Boston  I  string  a  lot  of  this  together  for  my  own 
and  their  amusement,  and  they  get  quick  a  kick 
out  of  that  sort  of  letter. 

Just  before  starting  this  letter  I  was  listening 
to   KLZ  here   in   Denver,  and   heard  him  spread- 


ing the  gospel  of  "Radio  Digest"  over  the  air. 
His  mention  of  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  articles  alone 
should   interest   many  new  listeners 

As  one  writer  to  V.  O.  L.  said:  "The  Digest 
is  all  dressed  up  now,"  but  perhaps  when  "our 
column"  returns,  and  they  see  the  names  of 
contributors  whose  stuff  they  used  to  read  and 
enjoy,  and  many  of  whom  will  be  heard  from 
again,  they  will  realize  that  it  is  the  same  old 
R.  D.  after  all;  improved  in  appearance,  grown 
up  in  the  past  few  years,  but  still  the  same,  with 
the  same  heart,  light  and  carefree — "The  Indi- 
Gest  Column" — with  a  place  in  it  for  all  who 
care  to  come  in ;  a  welcome  alike  to  old  timers 
and  newcomers  all. — Geo.  Donaghy,  1143  Larimer 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

*■    *■    * 

Try  an  Audition 

Would  like  to  know  how  to  get  into  Radio. 
I'm  a  violinist,  playing  14  years. — John  Michler, 
Coplay,  Pa. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  first  find  some 
nearby  station  or  stations  and  secure  an  audition 
test.     If  you  pass  that   it  is  up  to  you. 


Doesn't  Like  Amos  'n'  Andy 

After  seeing  so  much  about  Amos  'ri 
Andy  in  the  Jatmary  issue  of  Radio 
Digest,  I  was  more  than  surprised  to  see 
five  more  pages  devoted  to  them  in  the 
February  issue.    I  was  just  disgusted. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  other  Radio 
stars  being  written  up  quite  so  much, 
and  there  are  plenty  more  worthy  of 
publicity  than  those  two  "hick  hams." 
They  are  not  even  funny  and  their  poor 
attempts  to  talk  like  darkies  are  laugh- 
able. They  evidently  have  never  heard 
southern  negroes  talk  or  they  would 
not  have  the  nerve  to  broadcast  their 
puny  efforts  in  this  direction. 

I  have  been  in  public  places  when 
they  have  been  broadcast  and- was  very 
much  amused  to  notice  the  type  of 
people  who  were  listening  with  enjoy- 
ment— all  the  old  fogies  in  the  place 
and  people  who  wouldn't  have  the  sense 
to  appreciate  real  humor. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  please  don't 
waste  any  more  good  space  on  such 
a  pair. — Lucy  Barrett,  Chicago. 


A  Real  Veteran  Drummer 
Just  a  line  or  so  to.  let  you  know  that  I  pur- 
chased one  of  your  Radio  Digests  from  a  news- 
stand and  I'm  well  pleased  with  it  and  the  infor- 
mation I  got  from  its  pages.  I'm  pretty  much 
interested  in  the  Radio,  for  a  man  of  my  age,  but 
I'm  a  lover  of  good  music,  and  the  peppy  side 
of  life.  I  was  born  in  the  year  1847.  I  learned 
to  play  the  snare  drum  at  the  age  of  12  years 
and  I  became  a  real  expert  as  a  snare  drummer; 
it  seemed  to  be  a  second  nature  to  me.  I  had 
no  one  to  instruct  or  teach  me  even  the  rudimen- 
tal  part  of  the  drum.  So  you  see  I'm  a  self- 
made  drummer.  I  played  the  drum  during  the 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  presidential  campaign  for 
the  marching  clubs  of  those  stirring  days  of  1860. 
Two  years  later,  Aug.  26,  1862,  I  enlisted  at 
Leona,  111.,  to  serve  my  country  as  a  drummer 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  which  ended 
April,  1865.  I  still  retain  the  title  of  being  the 
major  or  best  snare  drummer  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland.  I  also  claim  the  title  of  being  the 
best  snare  drummer  in  this  or  in  any  other  land 
for  a  man  of  my  age.  I'm  now  in  my  83rd  year 
and  I  can  play  the  '64  roll  as  easy  and  smooth 
as  it  can  be  played.  I  can  play  with  any  sort  of 
a  musical  organization.  I  have  70  years  of  expe- 
rience. I  sure  would  like  to  prove  my  skill  as 
snare  drummer  at  some  nearby  Radio  station. 
— Capt.  W.  H.  H.  Baker,  816  62nd  St.,  Valley 
Junction,  Iowa. 

Why  not  try  an  audition  at  one  of  your  nearby 
stations.  They  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  chance 
if  you    appear   in   person. 

*    #    # 

The   Ax,    Mr.    Commissioner! 

As  a  reader  of  your  very  fine  magazine,  I 
would  like  to  express,  through  the  medium  of  its 
pages,  what  I  believe  to  be,  not  only  my  opin- 
ion, but  also  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Radio 
set  owners  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the 
overcrowding  of   wavelengths. 

No  matter  where  dials  are  set,  a  whistle  is 
caused    by    stations    being   too    closely    allocated. 

Does  this  tend  to  help  the  Radio  fans  to  enjoy 
the  programs   to  the  fullest?     No. 


Half  of  the  fading  and  so-called  "static"  is, 
to    my    mind,    caused   by    this    overcrowding. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it?  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  there  can't.  There  are  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  700  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

On  the  wavelength  of  228.9  meters,  or  1310 
kilocycles,  there  are  listed  53  stations.  Rather 
crowded,  don't  you   think? 

Now,  why  not  "swing  the  ax"  on  some  of 
these  stations.  Instead  of  700  stations,  cut  the 
number   to    around   300. 

By  doing  this  you  will  find  that  radio  interest 
will  double,  and  that  fans  everywhere  will  be 
satisfied.— James  J.  Quinlan,  12  Spring  St.,  Pease 
Dale,   R.  I. 


Contest  Letters 

WLW    Pleases   Him   Best 

For  some  time  we  had  quite  a  time  deciding 
which  station  was  our  favorite.  There  are  sev- 
eral stations  we  like,  when  we  can  get  them. 
Finally  we  made  up  our  minds  that  WLW,  Cin- 
cinnati, was  the  best  all-around  station  on  the 
air  for  several  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is 
that  in  the  four  years  we  have  been  tuning  them 
in  we  have  never  caught  WLW  running  all  over 
the  air,  crowding  everybody  else  out.  And  no 
other  station  interferes  much  with  them.  So, 
for  those  reasons  and  the  following:  Clear  re- 
ception, musical  tone,  service,  all-day  broadcast, 
square  dealing,  educational  and  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  variety  of  good  music,  and  not  all 
chain  programs,  we  rate  WLW  the  world's  best. 
—William  Riley  and  Family,  826  N.  Broadway, 
Havana,  111. 

*  *    * 

Votes  for  W.  K.  Henderson 

I  think  W.  K.  Henderson  and  his  station 
KWKH  should  be  acclaimed  the  most  popular 
station  on  the  air  today,  because  he  is  not  only 
sending  out  plenty  of  entertainment  over  the  air 
but  he  is  doing  our  country  a  world  of  good  in 
his  spirited  fight  against  the  chain  store  system. 
—Floyd  Werntz,  1150  Diamond  Avenue,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

*  *    * 

Old-Time  Music  at  KFKB 

,  I  have  not  found  a  station/ that  composes  its 
programs  of  the"  old-time  pieces  of  music  that 
are  old  but  not  forgotten,  and  that  is  why  I  wish 
to  nominate  and  vote  for  Station  KFKB  of  Mil- 
ford,  Kan.,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  pro- 
grams-.—Howard  L.  Cassat,  Salida,  Colo. 

*  #    * 

Enclosed  find  four  coupon  ballots  numbered 
1  to  4,  which  please  credit  to  station  KOIN, 
Portland,  Ore.— Mrs.  C.   A.  Teller,   Buxton,  Ore. 

*  #    * 

A  WENR  Enthusiast 

I  just  got  a  February  issue  of  Radio  Digest, 
the  first  I  have  ever  seen.  I  saw  in  it  about 
the  contest  for  your  favorite  Radio  station.  I  am 
sending  in  the  nomination  slip  for  WENR,  the 
best  station  on  the  air.  I  think  it  is  wonderful, 
as  it  tries  to  please  everybody.  It  has  the  min- 
strel show  that  people  like  so  well.  The  Smile 
club  on  Sunday  afternoons  that  Everett  Mitchell 
shut-ins  love  so  well. — Jean  McKenzie,  Elizabeth, 
Illinois. 

*  *    * 

KFI  for  Local   Programs 

Enclosed  please  find  ballots  which  credit  to  one 
of  the  most  popular  stations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  KFI.  I  have  tuned  in  on  KFI  for  four 
years  every  day.  Always  received  the  best — 
all  live  talent.  The  announcers  are  perfect. 
Their  eastern  broadcasts  are  most  wonderful.  I 
am  a  fan  of  the  deepest  dye.  Have  owned  six 
radios  and  gone  all  over  the  world.  Distance  is 
what  I  crave.  But,  for  home  talent,  give  me 
KFI,  when  I  am  not  on  the  air  in  Japan  or 
some  other  out  of  the  way  place.  Was  down  to 
JOAR  at  2:30  a.  m.  the  other  night  and  6KW, 
Cuba.  Lots  of  fun  getting  in  new  stations. — 
Jennie  Whitfield,   Box  61,  Fontana,  Calif. 

*  *    * 

WLS   His  "Only  One" 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  only  one  station  to  vote 
for  once  you  have  been  listening  in  on  them,  so 
I  want  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  WLS,  The 
Prairie  Farmer  Station,  Chicago.  Their  pro- 
grams are  always  of  the  best  and  it  seems  that 
the  whole  studio  force  is  doing  their  work  with 
a  spirit  different  from  any  other  station;  in 
short,  they  seem  to  act  human  and  make  you 
feel  you  are  right  there  with  them.  Last,  but 
not  least,  their  drives  for  funds  at  Christmas 
time  and  during  the  recent  Illinois  and  Indiana 
flood  disaster  certainly  is  setting  a  fine  example 
for  other  stations  to  follow.  More  power  to 
WLS,  and  here  is  hoping  they  win. — C.  W.  Pet- 
erson,   Yellow    Lake,   Wis. 

*  *    * 

Write  a  letter  and  become  a  member 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Correspondence  Club. 
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Chain  Calendar  Features 


Eastern  Central  Mountain         Pacific 

9  a.m.                  8  7  6 
The  Balladeers. 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters       Kc         Call  Meters     Kc.          Call 

300          1000  WHO  508.2         590       WOW 

454.3         660  WEAF 


12:30  p.m.  11:30  10:30 

The  Nomads. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc> 


221.1 
282. 8 


1350 
1060 


KWK 
WBAL 


1  p.  m.  12  n. 

National   Light  Opera. 

Key   Station- 


315.6 
394.5 
11  a.  m. 


950 
760 


9:30 


WRC 
WJZ 


205.4 
222.1 
234.2 
265.3 
282.8 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1130 
1060 


KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

KSL 

WBAL 


■WJZ   <394.Sm-760kc) 


312.5 

315.6 

366 

399.8 

428.3 


960 
950 
820 
750 
700 


CKGW 

WRC 

WHAS 

WJR 

WLW 


2  1  12  n.  11 

Troika  Bells 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

265.3       1130  KSL  441  680       WPTF 

299.8  1000  WOC  454.3         660       WEAF 

325.9  920  WWJ  545.1         550       KSD 
333.1         900  WJAX  545.1         550       WGR 
344.6         870  WLS 


2                      1  12  n. 
Roxy  Symphony  Concert. 

205.4  1460  KSTP  315.6  950 
234.2       1280  WEBC  394.5  760 

282.8  1060  WBAL  399.8  750 

293.9  1020  KYW  428.3  700 
302.8         990  WBZ  440.9  680 

302.8  990  WBZA  483.6  620 

305.9  980  KDKA  508.2  590 

312.5  960  CKGW 

3  2ii: 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Key    Station— Chicago    Studios. 

205.4  1460       KSTP                 483.6  620 

234.2  1280       WEBC              491.5  610 

299.8  1000       WOC                 508.2  590 

399.8  750       WJR                  545.1  550 

416.4  720       WGN 

3  I 
SympI 

49.2 
204 
209.7 
212.8 
215.7 
215.7 
215.8 
223.7 
227.1 
230.6 
232.4 
232.4 
234.2 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.9 
256.3 
258.5 


onic  Hour. 

Key    Station—' 
6120       W2XE 


1470 
1430 
1410 
1390 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 


WKBW 

WHP 

WBCM 

WHK 

KFPY 

KLRA 

WSPD 

WADC 

KFH 

WJAS 

KDYL 

WDOD 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WOWO 


WABC    (348. 
267.7 
275.1 

315.6 

322.4 

333.1 

348.6 

370.2 

384.4 

394.5 

447.5 

475.9 

486.5 

499.7 

499.7 

516.9 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


6-860) 
1120 
1090 
950 
930 
900 
860 
810 
780 
760 
670 
630 
640 
600 
600 
580 
570 
560 
550 


11 

WRC 
WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 

WPTF 

WTMJ 

WFAA 


WTMJ 
WDAF 
WOW 
KSD 


WISN 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WJDBJ 

WFBL 

WABC 

WCCO 

WEAN 

KVI 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WAIU 

WCAO 

WMT 

WIBW 

WWNC 

KLZ 

WKRC 


4  3 

Cathedral  Hour. 

Key  Station— W2XE   (49.2 


204 
212.8 
215.7 
215.8 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
243.9 
256.3 
258.5 
267.7 


1470 
1410 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1120 


WKBW 

WBCM 

WHK 

KLRA 

WSPD 

WADC 

WJAS 

KOIL 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WFBM 

WNAC 

WC/U 

WOWO 

WISN 


6120),  WABC 
275.1  1090 
315.6 
319 
323 
333.1 
333.1 
348.6 
370.2 
384.4 
447.5 
475.9 
499.7 
499.7 
545.1 


S  p.m.  4  3 

McKesson  News  Reel  of  the  Air. 

Key   Station— W2XK    (49.2-6120),   WABC 
49.2       6120       W2XE  256.3       1170 


201.2 
204 
204 
208.2 
215.6 
215.7 
215.7 
223.7 
223.7 
223.7 
227.1 
230.6 
232.4 
232.4 
232.6 
234.2 
238 
238 
239.9 
241.8 
243.9 
6:30 


1490 
1470 
1470 
440 
950 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1250 
1240 
1230 


WLAC 
WKBW 
KFJF 
WHEC 
KMBC 
KLRA 
WHK 
WSPD 
KVI 
KFPY 
WADC 
KFH 
WJAS 
KTSA 
KDYL 
WDOD 
WLBW 
KOIL 
WDSU 
WGHP 
WNAC 
5:30 


258.5 

267.7 

275.1 

288.3 

319 

322.4 

322.4 

333.1 

333.1 

348.6 

384.4 

370.2 

384.4 

447.5 

475.9 

491.5 

491.7 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


1160 
1120 
1090 
1040 
940 
930 
930 
900 
900 
8oo 
780 
810 
780 
670 
630 
610 
600 
570 
560 
550 


(348.6-860) 
KMOX 
KMBC 
WFIW 
WBRC 
WFBL 
WMAK 
WABC 
WCCO 
WEAN 
WMAQ 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WMT 
WKRC 


(348.6-860) 
WCAU 
WOWO 
WISN 
KMOX 
KRI.D 
KOIN 
WBRC 
WDRJ 
Kill 
WFBL 
WABC 
WEAN 
WCCO 
WTAR 
WMAQ 
WMAL 
KFRC 
WREC 
WW  M' 
KI.Z 
WKRC 


Old  Company's  Songalogue. 

Key   Station— WEAF 


315.6 
319 
336.9 
379.5 
454.3 
7 


950 
940 
800 
790 
660 


WRC 

wesn 

WJAR 

WC.Y 

WEAF 


4:30 

(454.3m-660kc) 
508.2         590 
516.9         580 
536  560 

545.1         550 


3:30 


w  E  i  i 
WTAG 

w  i.i  r 

WGR 


Durant  Heroes  of  the  World. 

Key  Station— WEAK 
1450       WFJC 


206.8 

225.4 

227.1 

234.2 

245.8 

252 

263 

263 

270.1 

277.6 


1330 
1320 
1280 
1220 
1190 
1140 
1140 
1110 
1080 


WSAl 

WSMK 

WEBC 

WCAE 

WOA1 

KVOO 

WAP'l 

WRV  \ 

WBT 


(454.3m-660kc 
"80.2       1070 


299.8 

299.8 

312.5 

.115.6 

319 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

333.1 


1000 
1000 
960 
950 
940 
920 
920 
900 
900 


WTAM 

WHO 

WOC 

CKGW 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

KPRC 

WKY 

W 1 A  \ 


Recommended 

A  FTER  listening  to  many  chain 
/l  programs  and  reading  the 
listeners'  comments  by  letter,  the 
Radio  Digest  Program  Editor  rec- 
ommends the  following  selected 
features  for  April: 

Sunday 
Atwater  Kent  Hour 
Arabesque 

Monday 
Empire    Builders 
General  Motors  Family  Party 

Tuesday 
American  School  of  the  Air 
Around    the    World    with    Libby 

Wednesday 
Floyd   Gibbons 
Grand    Opera    Concert 

Thursday 
RCA   Victor   Hour 
True    Detective    Mysteries 

Friday 
Music   Appreciation   Hour 
Brown-Bilt    Footlights 

Saturday 
B.     A.     Rolfe     and     His     Lucky 

Strike    Orchestra 
Nit-Wit   Hour 


Eastern         Central  Mountain  Pacific 

8:30  a.m.  7:30  6:30  5:30 

Chase  and  Sanborn  Choral  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3in-660kc) 


Eastern          Central  Mountain  Pacific 

7  p.m.                    6  5  4 
Durant  Heroes  of   the   World. 

Key   Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters     Kc.         Call  Meters     Kc.  Call 

336.9         890       WJAR  483.6         620  WTMJ 

344.6         870       WLS  461.3     •    650  WSM 

361.2         830       KOA  491.5         610  WDAF 

365.6         820       WHAS  508.2         590  WEEI 

379.5         790'     WGY  51 6.9         580  WTAG 

384.4  780       WMC  535.4         560  WLIT 

405.2  740  WSB  535.4  560  W10D 
440.9         680       WPTF  545.1         550  WGR 

454.3  660       WEAF  545.1         550  KSD 
7:30  p.m.              6:30  5:30  4:30 

Major  Bowes*  Family. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

205.5  1460  KSTP  325.9  920  WW  I 
206.8       1450       WFJC  333.1         900  WKY 

225.4  1330  WSAI  336.9  890  WJAR 
227.3       1320       WSMB  365.6         820  WHAS 

236.1  1270       WJDX  379.5         790  WGY 

245.6  1220  WCAE  384.4  780  WMC 
252          1190       WO  A I  405.8         740  WSB 

280.2  1070       WTAM  491.5         610  WEAF 

288.3  1040  KTHS  508.2  590  WOW 
299.8  1000  WHO  535.4  560  WIOD 
315.6        950       WRC  545.1         550  KSD 

8  7  6  5 
Enna  Jettick  Melodies. 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394. 5m— 760kcl 


202.7 

205.4 

221.2 

227.1 

234.2 

236. 1 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

265.3 

288.3 

288.3 

293.9 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 

312.5 


1480 
1460 
1350 
1320 
1280 
1270 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1130 
1040 
1020 
Hijn 
990 

980 

960 


WCKY 

KS1  I  ■ 
KWK 

WSMB 
WEBC 

WJDX 
WREN 
WOAI 
WHAM 

KS1. 
KTHS 
WFAA 
KYW 

W  I!/ 
\\  ll/A 
KDKA 
CKGW 


325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

361.2 

365.6 

384.4 

394.5 

J'»i,s 

405.2 

428.3 

440.9 

461.3 

468.5 

483.6 

184 

509 

5.15-1 


920 
900 
830 
820 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
680 
650 
640 
620 
620 
500 
560 


KPRC 

KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

w  HAS 

W  MC 

WJZ 

W.IK 

WSB 

WLW 

KPO 

WSM 

KFI 

WTMJ 

KGW 

Kilo 

WIOD 


La  Palina   Rhapsodizers. 
Kej   Station— W2XE   (49.2-6120).   WABC   (348.6-860) 


223.7  1340  WSI'D  275  1  1090 
227.1  1320  WADC  315.6  950 

232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900 
238  1260  Koi  i  333.1  900 
238  1260  WLBW  348.6  860 

241.8  1240  WGHP  370.2  SH) 
343.8  1230  W  N  \o  384.4  780 
243.8  1230  W  i  447.5  670 
256.3  1170  WCAU  475.9  530 

258.5  1160  WOWO  49<>  7  600 
267.7  1120  WISN  545  1  550 

8:15  p.m.  7:15  6:15 

Colllcr"s  Radio  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.  n 


202.7 
222.1 
245.8 
260.7 
265.3 

302.8 
302  S 


1  480 
1.150 
1220 
1150 
1130 
io  10 

99a 

ooo 
980 


WCKY 

KW  K 

WREN 

WHAM 

KSL 

KHV 

WBZA 

WBZ 

KDKA 


399.8 
440.9 

4f.8  5 
48.1.1, 


B30 

7N1 
750 
680 
640 

500 


KMOX 
KMBC 
WFBL 

W  M  A  K 

W    U'.t 

W  1'  \  \ 
W  \I  \o 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 
S:1S 


KOMO 
K'i  \ 
W  1/. 
W  IK 

KPO 

KFI 
KGW 

KHO 


Meters    Kc 
206.8       1450 


227.1 
234.2 
245.6 
252 
263 
263.2 
277.6 
288.3 
299.8 
312.5 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
336.9 
9 
Our  Government. 

Key  Station 


1320 
1280 
1220 
1190 
1140 
1140 
1 080 
1 040 
1000 
960 
950 
940 
920 
920 
900 
890 


Call 
WFJC 
WSMB 

■■:  1  Bi 
WCAE 
WOAI 
KVOO 
WAP  I 
W  P.'I 
KTHS 
W  HO 
CKGW 
WRC 
WCSH 
KPRC 
WWJ 
WKY 
WJAR 
8 


Meters  Kc 


344.6 
365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
454.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
51 6. 9 
535.4 
535.4 
536 
545.1 
545.1 
7 


870 
820 
800 
790 
780 
740 
660 
620 
610 
600 
590 
580 
560 
560 
560 
550 
550 


Call 
WLS 
WHAS 
WSAI 
WGY 
\V.M( 
WSB 
WEAF 
WTMJ 
WDAF 
WTIC 
WOW 
WTAG 
WIOD 
WLIT 
WF1 
WOK 
KSD 
6 


-WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 


208.6  1450  WFJC  336.9  890  WJAR 

227.3  1320  WSMB  374.8  800  WFAA 
227.8  1080  WBT  374.8  800  WSAI 

232.4  1290  WEBC  379.5  790  WGY 
236.1  1270  WJDX  384.4  780  WMC 
245.6  1220  WCAE  405.8         740  WSB 
252  1190  WOAI  454.3  660  WEAF 
265.6         820  WHAS  461.3  650  WSM 

270.3  1110  WRV  A  499.7  600  WTIC 
300  1000  WOC  508.2  590  WOW 

315.6  950  WRC  516.9  580  WTAG 
319            940  WCSH  536  560  WFI 
326  920  WWJ  545.1  550  KSD 

333.1  900  WKY  545.1  550  WGR 
Majestic  Theatre  of   the  Air. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

49.2  6120  W2XE  267.7  1120  WISN 

201.2  1490  WLAC  275.1  1090  KMOX 
204  1470  KFJF  288.3  1040  KRLD 
204  1470  KGA  309.1  970  KJR 

215.7  1390  WHK  312.3  960  CFRIi 
215.7  1390  KLRA  315.6  950  KMBC 

223.7  1340  WSPD  322.4  930  WBRC 

227.1  1320  WADC  322.4  930  WDBJ 
230.6  1300  KFH  333.1  900  WFBL 

232.4  1290  KDYL  333.1  900  WMAK 
232.4  1290  KTSA  348.6  860  WABC 
232.4  1290  WJAS  370.2  810  WCCO 

234.2  1280  WDOD  384.4  780  WEAN 
236.1  1270  WDSU  384.4  780  WTAR 
238  1260  KOIL  389.4  770  WBBM 
238  1260  WLBW  410.7  730  CKAC 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475.9  630  WMAL 
243.8  1230  KYA  499.7  600  WCAO 
243.8  1230  WNAC  499.7  600  WREC 
243.8  1230  WFBM  526  570  WWNC 

254.1  1180  KEX  516.9  580  WTBW 

256.3  1170  WCAU  526  570  KMTR 
258.8  1160  WOWO  535.4  560  KLZ 
267  1120  WDEL  545.1  550  WKRC 

9:15  pm.  8:15  7:15  6:15 

Atwater  Kent  Hour. 

Kev  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4  1460  KSTP  380  790  WGY 
227.3  1320  WSMB  385  780  WM< 
245.6  1220  WCAE  405  740  WSB 
252  1190  WOAI  417  720  WGN 
265.3  1130  KM.  441  680  KH) 

277.8  1080  WBT  454.3  660  WEAF 

280.2  1070  WTAM  462  650  WSM 

288.3  1040  WFAA  469  640  KFI 
300  1000  WOC  484  620  KGW 
315.6         950  WRC  492  610  WDAF 

325.9  920  KPRC  508.2  590  WOW 
325.9  920  WWJ  509  590  WEFI 
325.9         920  KOMO  509  590  KHO 

333.1  900  WKY  536  560  WFI 

361.2  830  KOA  545  550  WGR 
366  820  WHAS  545  550  KSD 
374.8  800  WSAI 

10  9  8  7 

Royal's  Poet  of  the  Organ.     Jesse  Crawford. 
Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2-6120).  WABC  (348.6m-860kc> 


49.2 
204 
215.7 
223.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
232.6 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
243.9 
256.3 
258.S 

10:15 


6120 
1470 
1390 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1230 
1170 
1160 


W2XE 

WKBW 

WHK 

WSPD 

KFPY 

WADC 

WJAS 

KDYL 


275.1 

315.6 

319 

333.1 

333. 1 

348.6 

384.4 

390 

399.7 

475.9 

401.5 

526 

535.4 

545.1 


1090 

950 
940 
900 
900 
860 

rso 

770 
600 
630 
610 
570 
560 
S00 


KMOX 
KMBC 
KOIN 

KHJ 
WFBL 

WABC 

WEAN 

WBBM 

WCAO 

WMAL 

KFRC 

KXA 

KLZ 

WKRC 

7:1S 


KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 

WFBM 
WCAU 
WOWO 

9:15  8:15 

Studebaker   Champions. 

Kev  Station— WEAF  <454.3m-660kc> 

205.4  1460       KSTP  379.5         790       WGY 
206.9       1450       WFJC  416.4         7. 

225.6       1330       WSAI  454  3         660       WEAF 

234.2       1280       WEBC  468.5         640       KFI 

245.6       1220       Wi  483. (,         620       WTMJ 

280.2       1070      WTAM  483.6        620       K 

299.8  1000  WOC  402  610  WDAF 
3156  950  WRC  4007  600  WTIC 
319            940       WI  5».i       KHO 

325.9  920       KOMO  500       WOW 
9         920       WW  I                 509            590       WEI  I 

337  890       W.1AK  516.9         580       v. 

361.2         830        K 

379.5  790       K  545.1         550       WGR 
10:30                       9:30  BlM  7:30 

Arabesque. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2-6120).  WABC  (34S.6-860) 


40. (, 

204 

215.7 

215.8 

227. 1 
241.8 


1470 
1390 

l.W 
1 340 
1  341) 
1320 

1300 
1  J90 
1  2'>0 

1260 

1  240 


WKBW 
\\  UK 
Kl  K  \ 
WSI'D 
Kl  l'\ 
WADC 
Kill 

ki>\  1 

W  DOI) 

KOIL 

w  1  II  w 

WLBW 

WGHP 

WNAC 

WFBM 


315.6 
310 

348  g 
448 

499.7 

500 


llt*l 
1120 

1(N0 

940 
930 

900 

600 
600 
600 


WOWO 
KMOX 

WIIRC 
Willi  I 

W  K1V 
WKRC 


Perhaps  Wiktor  Labunski  is  seeking  inspiration  to  pass  on  to  his  audience  on 
the  Sunday  night  at  the  Baldwin  hour,  NBC  feature. 


Eastern         Central        Mountain        Pacific 
10:45  9:45  8:45  1 

Sunday  at  Seth  Parker's. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (4S4.3m-660kc) 


Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters     Kc. 

Call 

208.6 

1450 

WFJC 

333.1         900 

WJAX 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

361            830 

KOA 

265.6 

820 

WHAS 

379.5         790 

WGY 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

380           790 

KGO 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

385            780 

WMC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2        590 

WOW" 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

509            590 

WEEI 

326 

920 

KPRC 

535.4         560 

WIOD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545            550 

WGR 

11:00 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Longines 

Time 

Key 

Station— 

WJZ    (394.5-760) 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9        980 

KDKA 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

394.5         760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

11.45 

10.45 

9.45 

8:45 

Armchair 

Quartet. 

Key  Station— WJZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

315.6         950 

245.8 

1220 

WHEN 

394.5         760 

WJZ 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

12:45  p.m. 

11:45  a.m.               10:45 

9:45 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Kej 

Station— WJZ    (394.5-760) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

340 

,770 

KFAB 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

375 

800 

WBAP 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

294.1 

1020 

KFKX 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

.     461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WEC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

7  6  5 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n*  Andy. 

Key  Station— WJZ   (394.5m-760kc) 


\A  om 

<ni  oi^tT 

202.7 

1480 

WCKY 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

jjyjLisju.J 

LULdly 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

10  a.m. 

a 

8 

7 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

Ida   Bailev   Allen 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

Nation 

al   Radio  Home   Makers  Club.) 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

Key 

Station—  WABC    (348.6-860) 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

7:30 

6.30 

5:30 

4:30 

223.7 
227.1 

1340 
1320 

WSPD 
WADC 

315.6 
333.1 

950 
900 

KMBC 
WFBL 

Roxy  and  His  Gang. 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

Key 

Station- 

-WJZ    (394.5-7(i: , 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

312.5 

960 

CKGW 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

302.9 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIBO 

267.7 

1120 

W1SN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11:15  a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Radio    H 

ousehold    Institute. 

Th©  Voir**   t*f  Firp«tnii*»- 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

Key 

Station— 

WEAF    (4S4.3-t.60i 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

12  n. 

11 

10 

9 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

Columbia  Review. 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

333.1 

900 

WFPL 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

2 15.8 

1390 

KLRA 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WFAA 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

312.5 

960 

CKGW 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

258.5 

,1160 

WOWO 

526 

570 

WKBN 

325.5 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Eastern  Central  Mountain 

8:30  7:30  6:30 

Ipana  Troubadours  and  Ingram -Shavers. 
Alternate  Weeks 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 


Meters 
222.1 
227.1 
234.2 
270.1 
277.6 
288.3 
293.9 
302.8 
302.8 
305.9 
325.5 
333.1 
333.1 


Kc. 

1350 

1320 

1280 

1110 

1080 

1040 

1020 

990 

990 

980 

920 

900 

900 


Call 
KWK 
WSMB 
WEBC 
WRVA 
WBT 
KTHS 
KYW 
WBZ 
WBZA 
KDKA 
KPRC 
WKY 
WJAX 

7:30 


Meters 
245.8 
252 
260.7 
365.6 
384.4 
389.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 
483.6 
535.4 
6:30 


Kc. 

1220 

1190 

1150 

820 

780 

770 

760 

750 

740 

700 

650 

620 

560 


Pacific 
5:30 


Call 
WREN 
WOAI 
WHAM 
WHAS 
WMC 
KFAB 
WJZ 
WJR 
WSB 
WLW 
WSM 
WTMJ 
WIOD 

5:30 


8:30 
Ceco  Couriers 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

208.2  1440  WHEC  315.6  950       KMBC 
215.7       1390  WHK  333.1  900       WFBL 

223.7  1340  WSPD  333.1  900      WMAK 
227.1       1320  WADC  370.2  810      WCCO 

232.4  1290  WJAS  384.4  780      WEAN 
238          1260  KOIL  422.3  710       WOR 
238          1260  WLBW  447.5  670       WMAQ 

241.8  1240  WGHP  475.9  630      WMAL 

243.8  1230  WNAC  499.7  600      WCAO 

256.3  1170  WCAU  545.1  550       WKRC 

275.1  1090  KMOX 

8:30  7:30                    6:30                    5:30 
A  and  P  Gypsies. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters     Kc.  Call  Meters  Kc.         Call 

225.4  1330  WSAI  491.5  610      WDAF 
245.6      1220  WCAE  499.7  600      WTIC 

280.2  1070  WTAM  508.2  590      WOC 

315.6  950  WRC  508.2  590      WOW 
319            940  WCSH  508.2  590      WEEI 

325.5  920  WWJ  516.9  580       WTAG 

336.9  890  WJAR  535.4  560      WLIT 

379.5  790  WGY  545.1  550      WGR 
416.4        720  WGN  545.1  550      KSD 

454.3  660  WEAF 

9  p.m.  8                        7 
Physical  Culture  Magazine  Hour. 

Key  Station-WABC   (348.6-860) 

215.7  1390  WHK  275.1  1090 

223.7  1340  WSPD  315.6  950 
226.1       1320  WADC  333.1  900 

232.4  1290  WJAS  333.1  900 
238  1260  KOIL  384.4  780 
238          1260  WLBW  422.3  710 

241.8  1240  WGHP  447.5  670 
243.8  1230  WNAC  475.9  630 
243.8  1230  WGL  499.7  600 
256.3      1170  WCAU  554.1  550 

9:30  8:30  7:30                6:3 

General  Motors  Family  Party. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc> 


6 


KMOX 

KMBC 

WMAK 

WFBL 

WEAN 

WOR 

WMAQ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WKRC 


205.4  1460  KSTP  384.4  780 

225.4  1330  WSAI  405.8  740 

333.1  900  WJAX  416.4  720 
245.6  1220  WCAE  m  440.9  680 
252  1190  WOAI  454.3  660 
265.3  1130  KSL  461.3  650 
277.6  1080  WBT  468.5  640 

280.2  1070  WTAM  483.6  620 

288.3  1040  WFAA  483.6  620 
315.6  950  WRC  491.5  610 
319  940  WCSH  499.7  600 
325.9  920  KOMO  508.2  590 
325.9  920  KPRC  508.2  590 
325.9        920  WWJ  508.2  590 

331.1  900  WKY  508.2  590 
336.9        890  WJAR  516.9  580 

361.2  830  KOA  535.4  560 

365.6  820  WHAS  545.1  550 

379.5  790  WGY  545.1  550 
379.5         790  KGO 

9:30  8:30  7:30  6:30 

Chesebrough    Real    Folks. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

222.1  1350  KWK  305.9  980 

245.8  1220  WREN  312.S  960 

260.7  1150  WHAM  394.5  760 

293.9  1020  KYW  399.8  750 

302.8  990  WBZA  428.3  700 
302.8        990  WBZ 


WMC 

WSB 

WGN 

KPO 

WEAF 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WTIC 

KHQ 

WEEI 

WOC 

WOW 

WTAG 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 


KDKA 

CKGW 

WJZ 

WJR 

WLW 


Here  is  Oliver  Smith,  Gypsy  tenor 
of  the  A.  and  P.  Gypsies,  who  has 
been  the  most  hidden  man  in  Radio. 
Heard  at  8:30  (EST)  on  the  NBC 
program,   Monday  nights. 


83 


Tuesday 


A  star  by  virtue  of  her  own  ability, 
Georgette  Cohan,  daughter  of  the 
Great  George,  made  her  Radio 
debut  with  the  Columbia  system 
Show  Folks  one  Tuesday  night  not 
so  long  ago. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9: 

30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

"An  Evening  i 

n  Paris." 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

312.3 

960 

CFRB 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Robert  Burns   Panatela  Program. 

Key  Station—  WAJiC  (348.6m-86ukc)   W2XE 

(49.2-6120) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

610 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Empire  Builders 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 
1280 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

WEBC 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

249.9 

1200 

KPRC 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

265,3 

1 1  30 

KSL 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Voice  ol 

Columbia. 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

201.2 

2490 

WLAC 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
KDYL 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

232.6 

1290 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333. 1 

900 

WMAK 

215.8 

1390 

KLRA 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

wo 

\\i    \<> 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

526 

570 

WWNC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Longine' 

s  Correct  Time. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 
WIBO 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526 

570 

11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Program.  Amos  ' 

n'  Andy. 

Ke) 

Station — Ch 

icago  Studio. 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.  S 

800 

WFAA 

234.2 

1280 

\\  EBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

236. 1 

1270 

\VIi)\ 
WREN 

384.4 

780 

\\  Mi' 

245.8 

1220 

405.2 

740 

WS11 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265. 3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

\\  I'M  1 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

S90 

KHQ 

900 

WKY 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:30 

a.m. 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key    Stat 

:) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

202.1 

1480 

WCKY 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

270.3 

1110 

WRVA 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

312.5 

960 

CKGW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

526 

570 

WIBO 

325.9 

920 

WW  J 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Ida    Bailey   Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-860) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

336.9 

890 

WJAS 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

12  n. 

11 

10 

9 

Columbia  Review. 

Key 

Station— WABC    (348.6-860) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

215.8 

1390 

KLRA 

395 

760 

KVI 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

234.4 

1280 

WDOD 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

492 

610 

KFRC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.9 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WMT 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

500 

600 

WREC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

526 

570 

WKBV 

319 

940 

WFIW 

526 

570 

WWNC 

323 

930 

WDBJ 

536 

560 

KLZ 

333 

900 

KHJ 

545 

550 

WKRC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

12:45  p.m. 

11:45  a. 

in.        10:45 

9:45 

National 

Farm 

and   Home 

Hour. 

Key 

Station— WJZ     (394.5 

—760) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

340 

770 

KFAB 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260 

1150 

WHAM 

375 

800 

WBAP 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

294.1 

1020 

KFKX 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

Rose  Perfect,  the  demure  little  so- 
prano so  widely  known  in  America, 
has  been  a  featured  artist  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  RKO  hour  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  company 
chains. 


When  the  League  of  Nations  Tenth 
Anniversary  meeting  was  broad- 
cast Sunday,  January  5,  over  the 
Columbia  System,  Gen.  Jan.  Chris- 
tian Smuts  was  the  principal 
speaker. 


Eas 

tern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

11:30 

American  School  of  the  Air. 

Key  Station— WABC    (34S.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

wowo 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

384.4 

780 

WFAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

232.4 

1290 

WTAS 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WMT 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

526 

570 

WKBX 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

S26 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

1:30 

Auction 

Bridge  Came— Milton  C.  Work. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3in-660kc) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

365.6 

W  HAS 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

3S4.4 

780 

WMC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

416.4 

720 

WON 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WOC 

5ns  s 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

wws 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

wt.\.; 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSI) 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

7:00 

6 

5 

4 

Voters  Service. 

Key  Station— WEAF   <454.3m-660ki 

) 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

227.1 

1320 

WSM  It 

365.6 

820 

WIL\> 

234.2 

1 280 

WEBC 

374.8 

BOO 

W  FA  A 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

WMC 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

405.2 

740 

288.3 

1 040 

KTHS 

440.9 

680 

W  PIT 

• 

1000 

WHO 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508. 2 

590 

KIIO 

32S.9 

920 

WW  1 
W  1  A  \ 
W  K\ 

508,2 

590 

WOW 

900 

W  l'.W  . 

333.1 

900 

535  4 

560 

wion 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

7:00 

6 

S 

4 

The   Pepsodent 

Program.    Amos   "n'    Andy. 

Key 

Station— WJZ   (394  5:n-760kc> 

WCKY 

980 

KDKA 

1 260 

W  l.\\ 

WRC 

1 1  SO 

W  HAM 

WJZ 

WIH 

270 

1110 

W  1(\  A 

277.6 

WBT 

CKGW 

990 

560 

WIOD 

8:00 

7 

6 

5 

Pure  Oil 

Concert. 

Kej 

-V     7. 

202.6 

1480 

WCKY 

900 

W.I  AN 

KWK 

1280 

1150 

WHAM 

1110 

WK\  A 

1060 

WBAL 

WSM 

KYW 

980 

KDKA 

560 

H 


Here  is  the  man  who  has  probably 
trained  more  players  for  theatre 
pipe  organs  than  any  other  man. 
He  is  Lew  White,  heard  in  weekly 
recitals  over  the  NBC  on  Wednes- 
day   nights    at    11    o'clock    (EST). 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

True  Romances 

Key 

'Station— WABC 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

"215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

348.2 

860 

WAP.C 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

475.9 

630 

WMAI, 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

"Around 

the  World  With  Libby." 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394.5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384  4 

780 

WMC 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Eveready  Program. 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

.325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Old  Gold-Pi 

Whiteman   Hour. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

204 

1470 

KGA 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

243.8 

1230 

KYA 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

254.1 

1180 

KEX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

KDYL 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

309.1 

970 

KJR 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

10:00 

9 

8 

7 

Harbor 

Lights. 

Key  Station— WEAF  <454.3m-660kc) 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

.KSD 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

10:30  p.m. 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Radio  Kelth-Orpbeum  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 
KOA 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

361.2 

830 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Longine 

s  Correct  Time. 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526 

570 

WIBO 

11: 

30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodcnt  Program,  Amos 

'n*  Andy. 

Key  Station  Chicago  Studio 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10   a 

.m. 

9 

8 

7 

National 

Home    Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

Ida    Bailey    Allen. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6J20kc)  WABC 

(348.6-86( 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

267.9 

1120 

WISN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

275.2 

1090 

KMOX 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

239.9 

1250 

WRHM 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.9 

1230 

WFBM 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

245.6 

1220 

WCAD 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

10:45  a.m. 

9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

Mary  Ha 

le  Martin's  Household  Period 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 

760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

293 

1020 

KFKX 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household   Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

One  of  America's  widest  known 
musicians,  Erno  Rapee,  is  credited 
with  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  NBC  symphony  orchestra  heard 
on   Wednesday   evenings. 


This  is  the  first  picture  taken  of 
Hugo  Mariani,  famous  orchestra 
conductor,  with  his  beloved  beard. 
He  conducts  the  Firestone  orches- 
tra over  the  NBC  each  Monday 
evening  at  8  o'clock   (EST). 
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Columbia   Review. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

49.6 

6120 

W2XE 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

370.2 

810 

wcco 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

241.8 

1240 

WCHP 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

526 

570 

WKBN 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

KFRC 

12:45 

11:45 

10:45 

9:45 

National 

Farm 

and  Home   Hour. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

340 

770 

KFAB 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260 

1150 

WHAM 

375 

800 

WBAP 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

294.1 

1020 

KFKX 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

7 

6 

5 

4 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-760kc 

202.7 

1480 

WCKY 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

-302.8 

990 

WBZA 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

8 

7 

6 

5 

The  Yeast   Foamers. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 
WJR 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

399.8 

750 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Mobiloil 

Concert. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

252.0 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

526.0 

570 

WIBO 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

8:3C 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Sylvariia  Foresters. 

Key  Station— WTZ   (394.5-760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Forty  Fathom 

Trawlers. 

Key 

Station— WABC   (348.6-860) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

85 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain           Pacific 

9 

:00 

8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

Halsey, 

Stuart 

Program. 

Key    Station— WEAF 

<4S4.3m-66 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225. 4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252.0 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263.0 

1140 

KVOO 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

270.1 

1110 

VVRVA 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

319.0 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Palmolive   Hull 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

288.3 

1040 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

La  Pallna  Smoker. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m-860kc) 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

331.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

Philco   Hour. 

Key  Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

49.2 

6120 

W2XE 

288.5 

1040 

KRLD 

201.3 

1490 

WLAC 

312.5 

960 

CFRB 

204.1 

1470 

KFJF 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

208.3 

1440 

WHEC 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

215.8 

1390 

KLRA 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.8 

1390 

WHK 

333 

900 

KHJ 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

33.3.1 

900 

WFBL 

223.7 

1340 

WGHP 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

385 

780 

WTAR 

232.6 

1290 

KTSA 

391 

940 

KOIN 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

411 

729.9 

CKAC 

234.4 

1280 

wnon 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

236.2 

1270 

WDSU 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

492 

610 

KFRC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

500 

600 

WREC 

243.9 

1230 

WNAC 

516.9 

580 

WIBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

526 

570 

KXA 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

526 

570 

WWNC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

536 

560 

KLZ 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

545 

550 

WKRC 

This  sedate  looking  gentleman  is 
none  other  than  Leon  Gordon,  in- 
ternational painter  of  beautiful 
women,  who  broadcasts  on  the 
Lehn  &  Fink  Serenade,  through  the 
NBC  system  of  a  Thursday  evening. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

Floyd  Gibbons. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

416.4 

720 

WON 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

Grand  Opera  C 

Dncert. 

Key  Station— W2XE  (49.2m-6120kc)  WABC 

(348.6-86C 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Hank  Simmon's 

Show  Boat. 

Key    Station— W\BC    (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

223.7 

13*0 

WSPD 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

Longine 

's  Correct  Time. 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

526 

570 

WIBO 

11: 

30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Program,   Amos 

n'   Andy 

Key 

Station — Ch 

cago    Studios 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265.2 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

283.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

KECA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

325.5 

920 

KPRC 

491.  S 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

Thursday 


Eastern 

8:30  a.m. 

Cheerio. 


Central 
7:30 


Mountain 
6:30 


Pacific 

5:30 


Meters 
202.1 
205.4 
245.8 
263.0 
277.6 
280.2 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
333.1 
336.9 
10:00 


Key   Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 


Kc. 

1480 
1460 
1220 
1140 
1080 
1070 
1000 
950 
940 
920 
920 
900 
890 


Call 

WCKY 

KSTP 

WCAE 

WAPI 

WBT 

WTAM 

woe 

WRC 
WCSH 
KPRC 
WWJ 
WJAX 
WJAR 
9:00 


Meters 
379.5 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
526.0 
535.4 
545.1 


Kc. 
790 
740 
680 
660 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
570 
560 
550 
8:00 


Call 
WGY 

WSB 
WPTF 
WEAF 
WTMT 
WDAF 
WTIC 
WEEI 
WOW 
WTAG 
WIBO 
WFI 
WGR 
7:00 


Ida  Bailey  Allen— National  Radio  Home  Makers'  Club 

Key  Station— WABC   (348  6m-860kc> 


49.2 
204.0 
215.7 
223.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238.0 
241.8 
243.8 
10:30 
Busy  Fingers 
Kev 

49.2 
201.2 
204.0 
209.7 
215.7 
223.7 


6120 
1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1240 
1230 


W2XE 
WKBW 
WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
9:30 


256.3 
258.5 
275.1 
333.1 
384.4 
389.4 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


8:30 


1170 
1160 
1090 
900 
780 
770 
630 
600 
550 


WCAU 
WOWO 

KMOX 
WFBL 
WEAN 
WBP.M 
WMAL 
WCAO 
WKRC 
7:30 


6120 
1490 
1470 
1430 
1390 
1340 


Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 


W2XE  238  1260  WLBW 

WLAC  238  1260  KOIL 

WKBW  245.6  1220  WCAO 

WHP  256.3  1170  WCAU 

KLRA  258.5  1160  WOWO 

KFPY  315.6  950  KMBC 

WBBM  333.1  900  WFRI. 

227.1  1320  WADC  348.6  860  WABC 
230.6  1300  KFH  475.9  630  W.MAI. 
232.4       1290       WJAS  499.7  600  WREC 

234.2  1280       WDOD  526  570  WWNC 
11:30                    10:30  9:30  8:30 

Du  Barry  Beauty  Talk. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 


49.2 
204 
215.7 
2J3.7 
227.1 
232.4 
238 
238 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 


6120 
1470 
1390 
1340 
1320 
1290 
1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 


W2XE 
WKBW 

WHK 
WSPD 
WADC 
WJAS 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
10:45 


258.5 

267.7 
m.  1 
348.6 
384.4 
389.4 
468.5 
475.9 
499.7 
545.1 


1 1 60 
1  1  _'() 
900 
860 
780 
770 
640 
630 
900 
5?0 


WOWO 

WISN 

WFBI. 

u  Am 

WEAN 

WBBM 

WAHJ 

WMAL 

WCAO 

W  KRC 

8:45 


Columbia   Review — Tropical   Tramps. 
Key    Station— WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE    (49,2-6120) 


204 

223.7 

223.7 

227.1 

238 

238 

241.8 

243.8 

256.3 

31S.6 


1470 
1340 
1 340 

1260 
1260 
1240 
1230 
1170 
050 


12:45  p.m. 


\\  KltW 

WSPD 

KFPY 

KOI! 
WLBW 
WGHP 
WFBM 
WCAU 
KMBC 
11:45  a.m. 


333  1 

370.2 
3S4.4 
389. 4 
475.'' 
401.5 
499  7 
4»"  7 
S3S.4 
10:45 


National    Farm   and    Home   Hour 

Key    Station— WJZ    (394.5m-760kc) 


WFBL 
WMAK 

\\  I  \  \ 
Wit  MM 
\\  MAI 
WFAN 
WCAO 
WREC 

ki  :/. 

9:45 


205.4 

222.1 

234.2 

236.1 

245.8 

252 

260 

263 

270.1 

277.6 

293.9 

294.1 


1460 
1350 
1280 
1270 

1190 

1150 
1140 
1110 

1 020 


KSTP 

KWK 

WJDX 

\\  R  I   \ 
WOAI 
WHAM 
KVOO 
W  K\  A 
WBT 
W  BAL 
KYW 
KI  k\ 


1000 

302.8 

980 

950 

325  9 

Q_>() 

333.1 

900 

900 

340 

830 

820 

800 

8W 

who 

w  It/A 
KDKA 
W  Rl 
M'KC 
WKY 
W  I  w 

KOA 
W  HAS 
WFAA 
WBAP 


Richard  Crook  occupies  a  recog- 
nized place  as  an  international  op- 
eratic tenor.  He  was  recently  a 
featured  artist  on  the  Thursday 
evening  Libby  program  over  NBC 
wires. 


Fastern 

Central 
11:45  a.m. 

Mountain 
10:45 

Pacific 

12:45 

p.m. 

9:45 

National 

Farm 

and   Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m 

■760kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

405 

740 

WSB 

508.2 

590 

wow 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

11:3 

American  School  of  the  Air. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KVI 

384.4 

780 

WFAN 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WMT 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

526 

570 

WKBN 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1230 

WFBL 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum   Program. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

590 

wow 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

319.0 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545. 1 

550 

WGR 

7 

6 

5 

4 

The  Pepsodent 

Program.    Amos    'n'    Andy. 

Key  Station— WJZ 

(394.5m- 

760kc) 

202.7 

1480 

WCKY 

KDKA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.  S 

760 

WJZ 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

535.4 

560 

Wlol> 

8 

7 

£ 

s 

Flelschm 

ann  Hour. 

Kev    Station— WEAF    (      l.3m-660kc) 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

365.6 

WHAS 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

W  RAP 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

790 

KGO 

238 

1260 

W  IAN 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

252 

1110 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

W  I'TF 

265.3 

1130 

KS1 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

270.1 

1110 

WK\  A 

454  .1 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WB  1 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

K  rns 

483   „ 

WTM  1 

299.8 

1000 

W  HO 

483.6 

KGW 

300.1 

970 

W  ill 

401  5 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

W  RC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

KHQ 

325.9 

WW  1 

KoMo 

325.9 

920 

W  I' AG 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

WIOD 

333.1 

900 

W  KV 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545. 1 

550 

WGR 

iu\2 

830 

KOA 

545  1 

550 

K<I) 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Champion  Sparkers. 

KW  K 

305.9 

no 

245. S 

1220 

W  R  1  \ 

344.6 

1150 

WHAM 

KFAB 

282.8 

1060 

760 

WJZ 

302.8 

990 

750 

WJ  K 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

700 

WLW 

9 

-! 

7 

( 

True  Detective   Mysteries. 

Kej 

Station— WABC    <34S.6-860> 

204 

W  KltW 

WCATJ 

215.7 

WHK 

1160 

WOWO 

1340 

WSPD 

1090 

W   \1V 

333. 1 

900 

WFBI 

W.I  AS 

780 

1260 

389.4 

WBBM 

I2h0 

WLBW 

630 

1240 

600 

WFBM 

WKRC 

W  N  At 

86 


Eastern 


Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Harry  Nevill  has  been  an  actor  all 
of  his  life.  He  is  now  a  featured 
player  in  the  Friday  night  NBC 
Mystery  House  melodramas,  on  the 
air  at  10:30  P.  M.    (EST). 


Eastern         Central  Mountain 

9  8  7 

Seiberling  Singers. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m- 


Pacific 
6 


Meters 
206.8 
225.4 
245.6 
280.2 
293.9 
299.8 
315.6 
319 
325.9 
325.9 
336.9 
379.5 
379.5 


Kc 

1450 

1330 

1220 

1070 

1020 

1000 

950 

940 

920 

920 

890 

790 

790 


Call 
WFJC 
WSAI 
WCAE 
WTAM 
KYW 
WHO 
WEC 
WCSH 
KOMO 
WWJ 
WJAR 
WGY 
KGO 


9:30 
Maxwell  House 

Key 


Meters 
454.3 
468.5 
483.6 
491.5 
499.7 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 
508.2 

7:30 


660kc) 
Kc 
660 
640 
620 
610 
600 
590 
590 
580 
560 
550 
550 
590 


Call 
WEAF 
KFI 
KGW 
WDAF 
WTIC 
WEEI 
WOW 
WTAG 
WFI 
KSD 
WGR 
KHQ 


205.4 

234.2 

238 

260.7 

270.1 

277.6 

282.8 

293.9 

299.8 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 

325.9 


1460 
1280 
1260 
1150 
1110 
1080 
1060 
1020 
1000 
990 
990 
980 
920 


8:30 
Melodies. 

Station— WJZ   (394.5- 


KSTP 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WHAM 

WRVA 

WBT 

WBAL 

KYW 

WHO 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

KPRC 


361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
428.3 
461.3 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
545.1 


760) 
830 
820 
800 
780 
760 
750 
740 
700 
650 
620 
610 
590 
550 


KOA 

WHAS 

WBAP 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WLW 

WSM 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

WOW 

KSD 


10  9  8  7 

Atwater  Kent  Mid- Week  Program. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kc) 

202.1       1480      WCKY  302.8  990  WBZ 

222.1       1350       KWK  305.9  980  KDKA 

245.8      1220      WREN  394.5  760  WJZ 

260.7  1150      WHAM  399.8  750  WJR 

282.8  1060      WBAL  416.4  720  WGN 
302.8         990      WBZA 


10:00  p.m.  9:00 

RCA  Victor  Hour. 

Key    Station— WEAF 
1460       KSTP 


8:00 


205.4 

206.8 

225.4 

227.1 

234.2 

245.8 

252 

263 

263 

265.3 

270.1 

277.6 

280.2 

282.8 

292.9 

299.8 

315.6 

325.9 

325.9 

325.9 

333.1 

333.1 


1450 

1330 

1320 

1280 

1220 

1190 

1140 

1140 

1130 

1110 

1080 

1070 

1060 

1020 

1000 

950 

920 

920 

920 

900 

900 


WFJC 

WSAI 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WCAE 

WOAI 

WAPI 

KVOO 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

WTAM 

WTIC 

KYW 

WHO 

WRC 

KOMO 

WWJ 

KPRC 

WJAX 

WKY 


(354. 
336.9 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
440.9 
454.3 
461.3 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 
508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
535.4 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 

9:00 


3m-660kc) 

890 

WJAR 

830 

KOA 

820 

WHAS 

800 

WBAP 

790 

WGY 

790 

KGO 

780 

WMC 

740 

WSB 

680 

WPTF 

660 

WEAF 

650 

WSM 

620 

KGW 

620 

WTMJ 

610 

WDAF 

590 

WEEI 

590 

WOW 

590 

KHQ 

580 

WTAG 

560 

WFI 

560 

WIOD 

550 

KSD 

550 

WGR 

11:00  10:00 

Longine's  Correct  Time. 

Key  Station— WJZ   (394.5m-760kc) 

245.8       1220       WREN  302.8  990 

260.7  1150      WHAM  303.9  980 

282.8  1060      WBAL  399.8  750 
302.8        990      WBZ  526.0  570 

11:30  10:30  9:30 

Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key    Station — Chicago  Studios 


205.4 

222.1 

227.1 

234.2 

236.1 

245.8 

252 

265.2 

283.9 

299.8 

32S.9 

325.5 

333.1 


1460 
1350 
1320 
1280 
1270 
1220 
1190 
1130 
1020 
1000 
920 
920 
900 


KSTP 

KWK 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WJDX 

WREN 

WOAI 

KSL 

KYW 

KECA 

KOMO 

KPRC 

WKY 


361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
405.2 
447.5 
461.3 
483.6 
483.6 
491.5 
508.2 


830 
820 
800 
790 
780 
740 
670 
650 
620 
620 
610 
590 


WBZA 
KDKA 
WJR 
WIBO 

8:30 


KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

KGO 

WMC 

WSB 

WMAQ 

WSM 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WDAF 

KHQ 


Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

10  a.m.  9  8  7 

Ida  Bailey  Allen.     National  Home  Makers'Club. 

Key   Station— 2XE    (49.2-6120);    WABC    (348.6-860) 


Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

389.4 

770 

WBBM 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

491.5 

610 

WFAN 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

10 

30 

9:30 

8 

30 

7:30 

National   Home  Hour. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

279.5 

790 

WGY 

374.8 

800 

WSAI 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

293.9 

i020 

KYW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

319 

940 

WCSH 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

11:00  a.m. 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Music  Appreciation  Hour. 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3m-66k 

:) 

WJZ   (394.5m-760kc 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

389.4 

770 

KFAB 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

288.3 

1020 

WFAA 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

319 

940 

WCSH 

12:45 

11:45 

10:45 

9:45 

National    Farm 

and   Home   Hour. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m-760kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

340 

770 

KFAB 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

260 

1150 

WHAM 

375 

800 

WBAP 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

405 

740 

WSB 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

428.3 

700 

WLW 

294.1 

1020 

KFKX 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

7 

6 

5 

4 

The  Pepsodent  Program,  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key 

Station— WJZ 

(394.5m 

-760kc) 

202.7 

1480 

WCKY 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

434.8 

690 

CKGW 

302.  S 

990 

WBZ 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Cities 

Service 

Concert  Orchestra  and  The 

Cavaliers 

Key  Station— WEAF   (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WLIT 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

8 

7 

6 

S 

Brown-Bilt  Footlights. 

Key    St 

ation— WABC    (348.6-860)    W2XE    (49.2-6120) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

275.1 

1090 

KMOX 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

209.7 

1430 

WHP 

319 

940 

KOIN 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

WADC 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

230.6 

1300 

KFH 

333.1 

900 

KHJ 

232.4 

1290 

"KDYL 

333.1 

900 

WMAK 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

384.4 

780 

WTAR 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

239.9 

1250 

WDSU 

468.5 

640 

WAIU 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

245.6 

1220 

WCAO 

526 

570 

WWNC 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Interwoven  Pair 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m- 

760kc) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

245.8 

1220 

WREN 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

374.8 

800 

WFAA 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

282.8 

1060 

WBAL 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

394.5 

760 

WTZ 

293.9 

1020 

KYW 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

428.3  \ 

700 

WLW 

9  8  7 
Interwoven    Pair. 

Key  Station— WJZ   (394.5m-760kc) 

Meters       Kc  Call  Meters  Kc 

440.9        630  KPO  483.6  620 

461.3         650  WSM  508.2  590 

468.5        640  KFI  535.4  560 

9  p.m.  8  7 

True  Story  Hour. 

Key  Station— WABC  (348.6m- 
201.2       1490       WLAC 


Call 
KGW 
KHQ 
WIOD 


204 

208.2 

215.7 

215.7 

223.7 

223.7 

227.1 

230.6 

232.4 

232.4 


1470 
1440 
1390 
1390 
1340 
1340 
1320 
1300 
1290 
1290 


KFJF 

WHEC 

KLRA 

WHK 

WSPD 

KFPY 

WADC 

WIBW 

KTSA 

WJAS 


860kc) 
232.4 
234.2 
236 
238 
239.9 
241.8 
243.8 
256.3 
258.5 
275.1 
288.3 

7:00 


W2XE 
1290 
1280 
1260 
1260 
1250 
1240 
1230 
1170 
1160 
1090 
1040 


9:00  8:00 

Cliquot  Club  Eskimos. 

Key  Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 


(49.2-6120) 
KDYL 
WDOD 
KOIL 
WLBW 
WDSU 
WGHP 
WNAC 
WCAU 
WOWO 
KMOX 
KRLD 

6:00 


1330 
1220 
1060 
950 
940 
920 
890 
790 


WSAI 

WCAE 

WTIC 

WRC 

WCSH 

WWJ 

WJAR 

WGY 


225.4 

245.8 

282.8 

315.6 

319 

325.9 

336.9 

379.5 

9:30 
Armour 

205.4 

227.1 

234.2 

245.8 

252 

265.3 

270.1 

277.6 

293.9 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 

325.9 

333.1 

10  9 

Armstrong   Quakers. 

Key    Station— WJZ 
1460       KSTP 
1460 
1320 


8:30 
Program. 

Key    Station— WJZ 
1460       KSTP 

WSMB 

WEBC 

WREN 

WOAI 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBT 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

KOMO 

WJAX 


1320 

1280 

1220 

1190 

1130 

1110 

1080 

1020 

990 

990 

980 

920 

900 


508.2 
508.2 
516.9 
526.0 
535.4 
545.1 
545.1 

7:30 

(394.5m- 

333.1 

361.2 

365.6 

379.5 

384.4 

399.8 

405.2 

440.9 

461.3 

468.5 

483.6 

483.6 

508.2 

535.4 

8 


590 
590 
580 
570 
560 
550 
550 


WEEI 

WOW 

WTAG 

WIBO 

WLIT 

KSD 

WGR 


6:30 


760kc) 
900 
830 
820 
790 
780 
750 
740 
680 
650 
640 
620 
620 
590 
560 


205.4 

205.4 

227.1 

222.1 

234.8 

245.8 

252 

260.7 

263 

265.3 

270.1 

293.9 

302.8 

302.8 

305.9 

325.9 


1350 
1280 
1220 
1190 
1150 
1140 
1130 
1110 
1020 
990 
990 
980 
920 


KSTP 

WSMB 

KWK 

WEBC 

WREN 

WOAI 

WHAM 

KVOO 

KSL 

WRVA 

KYW 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

KPRC 

9:30 


(394.5m 
325.9 
333.1 
361.2 
365.6 
374.8 
379.5 
384.4 
394.5 
399.8 
405.2 
461.3 
468.5 
483.6 
483.6 
483.6 
508.2 

8:30 


760kc) 
920 
900 
830 
820 
800 
790 
780 
760 
750 
740 
650 
640 
620 
620 
620 
590 


WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

KGO 

WMC 

WJR 

WSB 

WPTF 

WSM 

KFI 

KGW 

WTMJ 

KHQL 

WIOD 


KOMO 

WKY 

KOA 

WHAS 

WFAA 

KGO 

WMC 

WJZ 

WJR 

WSB 

WSM 

KFI 

WTMJ 

WTMJ 

KGW 

KHQ 


10:30 
Mystery  House. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3-660) 

245.8      1220  WCAE  454.3        660 

299.8  1000  WOC  516.9        580 

315.6  950  WRC  545.1         550 

325.9  920  WWJ 

11:15  10:15  9:15 

Longine's  Correct  Time. 

Key  Station— WJZ   (394.5-760) 
245.8      1220      WREN  305.9        980 

260.7  1150       WHAM  394.5        760 

302.8  990      WBZA  526  570 
302.8        990      WBZ 


WEAF 
WTAG 
WGR 


KDKA 

WJZ 

WIBO 


Tad  Jones  is  always  good  "copy," 
even  when  football  is  out  of  season. 
The  Armour  program  induced  him 
to  discuss  the  grid  game  and  its 
players  on  one  of  the  Friday  night 
broadcasts. 


I 
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Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 

12:45  p.m.  11:45  a.m.  10:45  9:45 

National   Farm   and   Home   Hour. 

Key  Station— WJZ  (394.5m-760kcl 


Starbound  Jack  Oakie,  who  can 
act,  sing,  and  play  almost  any 
musical  instrument,  has  been  heard 
on  the  CBS  Paramount-Publix  hour 
of  a  Saturday  night. 


Eastern 

Central             Mountain 

Pacific 

11:30 

10:30                  9:30 

8:30 

Pepsodent  Prog 

am.  Amos  'a'  Andy. 

Key  Station — Chicago  Studios 

Meters 

Kc 

Call                Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP                361.2 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

1350 

KWK                365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB              374.8 

800 

WFAA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC              379.5 

790 

KGO 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX              384.4 

780 

WMC 

245.8 

1220 

WREN              405.2 

740 

WSB 

252 

1190 

WOAI               447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

265.2 

1130 

KSL                  461.3 

650 

WSM 

283.9 

1020 

KYW                483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

KECA               483.6 

620 

KGW 

325.5 

920 

KFRC                491  5 

610 

WDAF 

325.9 

920 

KOMO               508.2 

590 

KHQ 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

6:45  a.m. 

5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

Tower   Health 

Hxercises. 

Key 

Station— WEAF   (454.3-660) 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

Meters 

Kc 

Call 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

8:15 

7:15 

6:15 

S:15 

Morning 

Devotions. 

Key    Station— WEAF    (454.3m-660kc) 

202.7 

1480 

WCKY 

345 

870 

WI.S 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

366 

820 

WHAS 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

300 

1000 

woe 

441 

680 

WPTF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

326 

920 

WWJ 

536 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Cheerio. 

Key  Stat 

202. 1 

1480 

WCKY 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

366 

820 

WHAS 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

405 

740 

WSB 

252.1 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

270.3 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

WTMT 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

280.4 

1070 

WTAM 

499.7 

600 

WT1C 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

312.6 

960 

CKGW 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSII 

536 

560 

WFI 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

11:15  a.m. 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Key  Station— WEAF  <4S4.3m-660kc> 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

336.9 

890 

W.1AR 

Wll  \s 

227.3 

1320 

WSMB 

365.6 

820 

232.4 

1290 

WKKC 

374.8 

800 

WSA1 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

KVOO 

404.2 

740 

WSB 

263.2 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

461.3 

(oil 

WSM 

288. 5 

1040 

KTIIS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

293.9 

1020 

KFKX 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

290.8 

1000 

woe 

4')').  7 

600 

WTIC 

315.6 

05u 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

w  E  E  i 

319 

940 

WCSH 

516.9 

580 

W      1      M    , 

325  9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WI.IT 

326 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

545.1 

550 

WGK 

12:45  p.m. 

11:45  n.n 

10:45 

9:45 

National 

Farm 

and  Home  Hour. 

Key 

stall, in— WJZ  (394.5m 

760kc 

205.5 

1460 

KSTP 

236.1 

1270 

WJDX 

\Y  REN 

222.2 

13  SO 

KWK 

245.9 

1220 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

!S2.] 

1190 

WOAI 

230.6 

1300 

WTOD 

1 1 50 

\\  MAM 

232.4 

1290 

w  i  Bi 

263.2 

1140 

KVOO 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

265.5 

1130 

KSL 

375 

800 

WBAP 

277.8 

1080 

WBT 

380 

790 

KGO 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

294.1 

1020 

KFKX 

390 

770 

KFAB 

299.8 

1000 

woe 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

303 

990 

WBZ 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

303 

990 

WBZA 

405 

740 

WSB 

306 

980 

KDKA 

429 

700 

WLW 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

441 

680 

WPTF 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

462 

650 

WSM 

326 

920 

KOMO 

469 

640 

KFI 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

484 

620 

KGW 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

492 

610 

WDAF 

345 

870 

WLS 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

361 

830 

KOA 

509 

590 

KHQ 

366 

820 

WHAS 

7 

6 

5 

4 

The  Pepsodent 

Program, 

Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Key 

Station — 

WJZ    (394.5-760) 

202.7 

1480 

WCKY 

305.9 

980 

KDKA 

238 

1260 

WJAX 

312.5 

960 

CKGW 

260.7 

1150 

WHAM 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

270 

1110 

WRVA 

394.5 

760 

WJZ 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

399.8 

750 

WJR 

302.8 

990 

WBZ 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

302.8 

990 

WBZA 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Launderland  Lyrics. 

Key  Station— WEAF  (454.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

230.6 

1300 

WIOD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

245.8 

1220 

WCAE 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

483.6 

620 

WTMT 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

319 

940 

WCSH 

535.4 

560 

WFT 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

Nit-Wit 

Hour 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860kc) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

526 

570 

WWNC 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

535.4 

560 

KLZ 

243.8 

1230 

WFBM 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

258.5 

1160 

WOWO 

General  Electric  Hour   (Floyd  Gibbons). 

Key 

Station— WEAF    (454.3-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

234.2 

1280 

WEBC 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

254.1 

1220 

WCAE 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL  • 

461.3 

650 

WSM 

270.1 

1110 

WRVA 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

280.2 

1070 

WTAM 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

499.7 

600 

WTIC 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

344.6 

870 

WLS 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Around 

the  Samovar. 

Key  Station— WABC   (348.6m-860k 

c) 

204 

1470 

WKBW 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 

275.1 

1090 

WMOX 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

25S.5 

1160 

WOWO 

238 

1260 

WLBW 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

Giving    the    business    man    a    look-in 

is  Merle  Thorpe's  job.    He  conducted 

the    Business    World    programs    over 

the  NBC  on  Saturday  nights. 


Harry  Green,  who  played  the  title 
role  in  the  screen  production  of 
Kibitzer  was  heard  in  a  humorous 
monologue  one  Saturday  night  on 
the  Paramount-Publix  hour  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

Around 

The   Samovar. 

Key   Station— WABC    (348.6m-860kc) 

Meters 

Kc. 

Call 

Meters 

Kc. 

Cill 

315.6 

950 

KMBC 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

333.1 

900 

WrFBL 

399.7 

600 

WCAO 

348.6 

860 

WABC 

545.1 

550 

WEAN 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

545.1 

500 

WKRC 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

10  p.m. 

9 

8 

7 

B.  A.  Rolfe  and  His  Lucky 

Strike  Orchestra. 

Key  Station— W  EAF  (4S4.3m-660kc) 

205.4 

1460 

KSTP 

374.8 

800 

WBAP 

206.8 

1450 

WFJC 

379.5 

790 

KGO 

225.4 

1330 

WSAI 

379.5 

790 

WGY 

227.1 

1320 

WSMB 

384.4 

780 

WMC 

333.1 

900 

WJAX 

405.2 

740 

WSB 

245.6 

1220 

WCAE 

416.4 

720 

WGN 

252 

1190 

WOAI 

440.9 

680 

KPO 

263 

1140 

WAPI 

440.9 

680 

WPTF 

265.3 

1130 

KSL 

454.3 

660 

WEAF 

277.6 

1080 

WBT 

468.5 

640 

KFI 

282.8 

1060 

WTIC 

483.6 

620 

KGW 

288.3 

1040 

KTHS 

483.6 

620 

WTMJ 

299.8 

1000 

WHO 

491.5 

610 

WDAF 

315.6 

950 

WRC 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

319 

940 

WCSH 

508.2 

590 

WEEI 

325.9 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

WOW 

325.9 

920 

KPRC 

516.9 

580 

WTAG 

325.9 

920 

WWJ 

535.4 

560 

WFI 

333.1 

900 

WKY 

535.4 

560 

WIOD 

336.9 

890 

WJAR 

545.1 

550 

KSD 

361.2 

830 

KOA 

545.1 

550 

WGR 

365.6 

820 

WHAS 

Paramount-Publix   Radio   Hour. 

Key  Station— 

W2XE    (49.2 

6120);  WAP.C 

348.6-860) 

201.2 

1490 

WLAC 

1160 

WOWO 

204 

1470 

WK11W 

267.7 

1120 

WISN 

204 

1470 

KFJF 

275.1 

109(1 

KMOX 

208.2 

1440 

WHEC 

288.3 

1040 

KRLD 

215.7 

1390 

WHK 

312.3 

960 

CFR1! 

215.7 

1390 

KLRA 

315.6 

950 

KM  Hi" 

223.7 

1340 

WSPD 

319 

940 

KOIN 

223.7 

1340 

KFPY 

322.4 

930 

WBRC 

227.1 

1320 

\\  ADC 

322.4 

930 

WDHJ 

228.9 

1310 

KF11K 

333.1 

900 

Kill 

230.6 

1300 

KI-II 

333.1 

900 

WFBL 

232.4 

1290 

KTSA 

370.2 

810 

WCCO 

232.6 

1290 

KDYL 

384.4 

780 

WEAN 

232.4 

1290 

WJAS 
WDOD 

384. 4 

780 

WTAR 

234.2 

1280 

394.5 

760 

KVI 

236.1 

1270 

WDSU 

447.5 

670 

WMAQ 

238 

1260 

Wl  li W 

475.9 

630 

WMAL 

238 

1260 

KOIL 

491.5 

610 

KFRC 

241.8 

1240 

WGHP 

499.7 

600 

WREC 

243. 8 

1230 

WFBM 

499.7 

600 

WCAO 

243.8 

1230 

WNAC 

526 

570 

WWNC 

249.9 

1200 

KM  I 

535.4 

KLZ 

256.3 

1170 

WCAU 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

11:00 

10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

Lon&inea 

Correct  Time. 

Kc 

Station— WJZ   (394.5 

■760) 

222.1 

1350 

KWK 

.505  " 

980 

KDKA 

245.8 

w  i;i  n 

760 

WJZ 

1060 

750 

WIR 

WBZ 

526 

570 

WIHO 

302.8 

WBZA 

Cuy  Lombardo  and  His  Royal  Canadians. 

Key  Station— W 

-.t  tn-SMiko)  V 

JXE  (4 

201.2 

1490 

W  1    \(' 

275. 1 

KMOX 

2H4 

1470 

\\  KHW 

322.4 

930 

WDBJ 

215.7 

13'X> 

wiik 

333. 1 

900 

215.7 

1340 

KFPY 

760 

KVI 

223.7 

134(1 

WSPD 

640 

WAH' 

227. 1 

1 320 

WADC 

475.9 

630 

W  MAI. 

1 290 

W  IAS 

491.5 

610 

234.2 

1280 

WDOD 

4»1  5 

610 

KFK( 

238 

1 260 

WLBW 

600 

2. iS 

1  260 

KOIL 

600 

WCAO 

241.8 

124(1 

WGHP 

526 

570 

WWNC 

243.8 

1  230 

WFBM 

535.  4 

560 

KLZ 

1160 

545.1 

550 

WKRC 

267.7 

1120 

WISH 

11 

30 

10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

Pcpso< 

cnt  Program.   Amos 

"n'   Andy 

Studios 

205.4 

14u> 

kM  P 

830 

KOA 

222.1 

K\\  K 

WHAS 

WSM  11 

800 

' 

236.1 

1270 

790 

780 

1190 

WOAI 

405.2 

740 

447  5 

WMAQ 

Ksl 

461.3 

K\  W 

483  G 

620 

nxio 

Kl  1    \ 

4S3  6 

620 

WTMJ 
WDAF 

KPRC 

610 

920 

KOMO 

508.2 

590 

KHQ 

900 

W  K\ 
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$ohn  and  Ned  IVork  as 

^hey  Play  on  Sunny  Beach 


WJARMONY  OIL  TWINS 
A  A  of  KOIL  fame  are  now 
heard  over  big  hookup  from 
the  Golden  Gate  headquar- 
ters of  the  NBC,  Pacific  Divi- 
sion. Remember  how  two 
girls  brought  them  together? 
And  they*  re  still  going 
strong. 

By  Madonna  M.  Todd 

PICTURE  John  and  Ned,  Radio  fa- 
vorites the  last  four  years,  and  now 
NBC  headliners  in  the  West,  sun- 
ning themselves  on  a  California 
beach — lolling  against  the  sand-dunes 
that  slope  gently  back  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  a  mile  from  the  Golden  Gate. 

That's  where  you'd  find  the  boys  almost 
any  day  now — so  that's  where  we  went  to 
look  for  them  even  though  it  did  mean  a 
ride  of  around  five  miles. 

And  they  did  look  so  contented. 

John  wore  a  bright  red  bathing  suit — a 
striped  affair  with  black  trunks.  Ned  was 
a  bit  more  conservative.  They  lay  on  an 
Indian  blanket  littered  with  papers  and 
held  down  at  one  corner  by  a  portable 
typewriter  from  which  a  half  typed  page 
projected. 

"All  is  not  play  that  appears  so,"  they 
chorused.     "We're  writing  continuity." 

Which  goes  to  show  that  the  NBC  har- 
mony singers  work  while  playing,  just  as 
they  play  while  they  work  in  the  studios. 

"There's  nothing  like  beach  air  and 
breakers  to  afford  inspiration,"  Ned  of- 
fered. "We  work  out  here  every  day 
that  it's  warm  enough,  and  that's  most 
days   now." 

John  and  Ned  do  a  lot  of  hiking  along 
the  beach,  too.  John  says  it's  so  Ned  can 
keep  his  youthful  figure,  but  that  can't  be 
true,  for  both  young  men  are  athletic  and 
it's  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  either 
is  "fat  and  forty." 

John  and  Ned  signed  up  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company  in  San 
Francisco  last  September.  Ever  since, 
they've  been  kept  busy.  They  can  be 
heard  regularly  Tuesday  and  Friday 
nights,  between  8:45  and  9:00  o'clock,  P. 
S.  T.,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon.     They've 

already  built  up  a  big  following  along  the  Pacific  coast,  repeat 
ing  their  performance  in  the  East  a  few  years  ago. 


"We  just  take  our  guitar — John's — into  the  studio  and  begin  having  a  good 
time,"  say  John  and  Ned  of  their  harmony  work  over  the  NBC. 


WHICH  reminds  one  that  John  and  Ned  sang  their  way  to 
fame  almost  over  night.  In  fact,  a  night  at  the  Orpheum 
theatre  was  responsible. 

John  and  Ned  heard  Van  and  Schenck  singing  that  naughty 
Panama  Mamma  one  night  and  on  their  way  home  Panama 
Mamma  kept  them  humming  and  whistling.  Suddenly,  they 
hit  upon  a  harmony.  It  wasn't  long  until  the  audience  of 
KOIL,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  was  hearing  a  couple  of  home- 
town boys  almost  every  night. 

Just  because  John  and  Ned  lived  in  the  Middle  West,  don't 
think  they  were  farmers. 

"We  were  business  men,"  as  John  says,  "of  the  first  water." 

John,  whose  last  name  is  Wolfe,  was  traffic  manager  for  a 
Krain  company  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Ned — whom  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  calling  Mr.  Tollinger  these  days — was  a  commercial 
artist   working  for  a  Council   Bluffs  theater. 

The  boys  were  schoolmates  before,  but  John,  being  a  senior, 
wasn't  impressed  with  Ned  as  a  frosh  even  though  he  was  a 
member  of  the  High  School  Glee  club. 

How  did  they  get  together? 

"Women — were  responsible,"  John  and  Ned  admit. 

"We  were  courting  a  couple  of  nice  girls  who  were  chums 
and  they  happened  to  ask  us  out  to  their  house  the  same 
night,"  says    NJed.     "We    started   singing  together  around  the 


old  square  piano.  Then  came  the  Panama  Mamma  episode  and 
we  headed  for  KOIL  for  an  audition." 

John  and  Ned  are  grateful  to  the  studio  manager  there.  He 
gave  them  encouragement  when  they  had  their  first  case  of 
mike-fright  and  sent  them  off  with  a  smile  when  they  started 
on  their  first  nation-wide  tour  as  Oil  Twins. 

During  that  nation-wide  tour,  John  and  Ned  made  personal 
appearances  at  various  Radio  stations.  Four  years  they  trav- 
eled about.  Twice  they  found  themselves  in  California  and 
San  Francisco  where  Jimmie  Rolph  told  them  about  his  city 
hall  dome  being  higher  than  the  dome  of  the  United  States 
capitol   at  Washington. 

"And  weren't  we  the  impressed  Radio  performers!"  John  and 
Ned  chorus.  "We  were  so  impressed  that  we  came  right  back 
to  the  West  coast  the  first  time  we  had  a  chance  and— well, 
boys,  here  we  are." 

WORKING  in  the  San  Francisco  studios  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company,  John  and  Ned  harmonize  for  the 
audience  of  the  entire  Pacific  network.  Tuesday  and  Friday 
nights  they  follow  the  famous  Amos  'n'  Andy.  That's  a  big 
job,  but  their  fan  mail  proves  that  John  and  Ned  fill  the 
order  well. 

S,ome    time    ago,    these    genial    showmen    introduced    Little 
Mary   to    their   Radio   friends.     Little  .Mary   is   one   of   those 
six-year-olds   found  in   every  neighborhood  the   country  over. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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(^licquot  Band  Music 
Hotter  Than  Its  Suits 


HE  hardest  thing  about  being  a  Clicquot  Club 
Eskimo  is  the  suit,  according  to  Harry  Reser, 
leader  of  the  Radio-renowned  group  of  enter- 
tainers which  is  heard  weekly  through  the 
National  Broadcasting  company  system. 

The  remark  came  as  Reser  ruefully  surveyed  a  bill  for 
"re-upholstering"  the  garments.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
music  is  much  hotter  than  the  synthetic  fur  suits,"  the 
leader  admitted,  as  he  told  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
group  of  New  England  girls  to  "borrow"  the  clothing  for 
an  ice  carnival. 

The  ease  with  which  the  additional  talent  was  found  when 
the  orchestra  was  expanded  recently,  however,  belies  the  fact 
that  there  is  anything  hard  about  an  "Eskimo's"  life.  And 
this  despite  the  fact  every  member  of  the  group  is  a  feature 
artist,  with  vocal  ability  and  capable  of  playing  several  instru- 
ments. 

One  unit  of  eleven  members,  under  the  direction  of  Peter 
Van  Steeden,  tours  constantly,  making  public  appearances  in 
various  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  group, 
however,  remains  in  New  York  playing  to  millions  by  broad- 
casting regularly  through  an   NBC  network. 

Reser  led  his  Eskimos  to  fame  through  the  NBC  broadcasts 
and  their  popularity  became  so  great  and  public  appearance 
demands  so  insistent  that  the  touring  group  had  to  be  selected 
from  the  original  orchestra. 

Reser  himself  is  regarded  as  the  final  authority  on  banjo 
music  transcription  and  is  considered  the  leading  banjo  vir- 
tuoso of  the  world.  He  learned  to  play  the  instrument  after 
taking  one  to  a  southern  resort  for  a  season  "to  make  his 
equipment  seem  larger." 

At  that  time  he  was  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  an 
energetic  piano  and  the  banjo  reposed  comfortably  on  its  top 
during  most  of  the  season.  After  he  mastered  the  instrument 
he  found  it  more  in  demand  than  the  several  other  instruments 
he  played  and  he  concentrated  on  his  development. 
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The  Sucker's  Revenge 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

a  mess  of  duck  soup  and  it's  just  your  dish — you  bein'  the 
best  dip  on  the   Pacific   Coast!    Say,   listen,   Fletch—" 

"I'm  listenin'!"  said  the  pickpocket,  still  smiling  cynically. 

"Comin'  down  from  Portland,"  said  Gossop,  "they  was  an 
old  hick  got  on  the  train  at  Red  Bluff  and  sat  down  beside 
me;  see?  Him  and  me  got  to  talkin'  and — they  ain't  another 
one  like  him  in  the  whole  world!  Absolutely!  Fletch,  he  told 
me  everything;  what  his  great-great-grandfather's  name  was 
and  what  he'd  had  for  breakfast,  where  he  lived — everything. 
And  by  the  time  we'd  reached  the  ferry  he  was  callin'  me  Jim 
and  beggin'  me  to  come  up  and  see  him  on  Grasshopper  creek! 
Innocent  as  a  ten-year-old!  Tell  anybody  anything!  Fletch, 
I  know  it  don't  sound  reasonable,  but  that  old  gander's  got 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  hid  in  his  rags!  In  currency,  Fletch — 
in  currency!" 

E   HE   HE!"  sniggered   Bryson.    "Quit  your  kiddin'!" 


"H 


earnestness  that  Bryson  was  impressed.  "Say,  listen:  This 
old  bird's  been  spending  his  whole  life  in  the  high  weeds  some- 
where, livin'  on  bear  meat  and  holin'  up  in  the  winter  like  a 
woodchuck.    Innocent,  I  tell  you!    Innocent  as  a  young  canary!" 

"How'd  he  get  fifteen  grand?"  demanded  Bryson,  still  skep- 
tical, but  beginning  to  believe. 

"He  told  me  that,  too,"  said  Gossop.  "Last  fall  he  dug  a 
pocket  out  of  the  ground — " 

"What's  a  pocket?"  Bryson  was  becoming  interested. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it's  a  place  where  the  gold  in  a 
ledge  has  got  bunched  or  something— anyway,  that's  the  way 
they  find  it  sometimes  and  this  old  hick — Love  of  Pete,  here 
he  comes!" 

No,  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  would  have 
looked  like  a  faded 
onion  alongside  Uncle 
Jap  Gideon.  On  the  old 
man's  head  was  a  jaunty 
traveling  cap,  the  pre- 
vailing color  of  which 
was  green.  His  body 
was  clothed  in  startling 
checks  and  on  his  feet 
were  yellow  shoes  that 
squeaked.    From  the 


Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
would  have  looked  like 
a  faded  onion  along- 
side Uncle  Jap  Gideon. 


sunken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  short,  tangled  jungle  of 
whiskers  protruded  an  amber  cigarette  holder  nearly  a  foot 
long  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  yellow  and  gold,  peeped  mis- 
chievously from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat.  The  coat  had 
a  belt.     In  his  claw-like  hand  he  carried  a  light  cane. 

UNCLE  JAP  was  delighted  to  meet  Mr.  Gossop  -again.  It 
was  evident  in  the  wide  grin  that  parted  the  yellow  jungle 
and  displayed  his  two  remaining  teeth.  "I'm  mighty  glad  to 
see  you  again,  Jim!"  he  said  as  they  shook  hands.  "San  Fran- 
cisco's a  mighty  lonesome  town  when  you  don't  know  anybody 
to  talk  to!" 

"Ain't  it  the  truth!"  agreed  Mr.  Gossop  warmly.  "Fletch,  I 
want  you  to  meet  my  friend  Mr.  Gideon.  A  rich  minin'  man 
from  up  north  a-ways.  He's  on  his  way  round  the  world  and 
he's  carryin'  fifteen  thousand  dollars  along  to  blow  in  on  the 
trip." 

"It  must  be  grand  to  be  rich!"  sighed  Bryson,  while  his 
practiced  eyes  ran  over  the  old  man's  shrunken  body.  "Well, 
it's  the  smart  guys  that  get  it!" 

Jap  Gideon  was  tremendously  flattered.  He  took  the  aston- 
ishing cigarette  holder  delicately  between  two  gnarled  fingers 
and  blew  a  cloud  of  perfumed  smoke  toward  the  roof-tops. 
As  he  did  this,  Mr.  Gossop  for  the  first  time  noticed  a  number 
of  packages  which  the  old  man  carried  under  his  arm. 

"I  bet  you  been  stockin'  up  for  the  trip!"  he  chuckled  slyly, 
and  dug  old  Jap  in  the  ribs.  "You  rich  men  are  mighty  parti- 
cular about  your  booze,  so  I  hear." 

"No,"  grinned  old  Jap,  "This  here  ain't  booze.  It's  seasick 
remedies.  You  see,  before  I  left  Peppertree  I  went  to  see 
Doc  Howard  and  Doc  told  me  a  lot  of  things  that  was  good 
for  seasickness.  This  here's  them."  He  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  watch  half  as  large  as  a  summer  squash  and  glanced  at  it. 
"I  got  to  be  movin',"  he  said  briskly.  "Lots  of  things  to  do 
this  evenin',  for  I'm  sailin'  tomorrow  forenoon,  you  know. 
Say,  you  boys  come  and  have  supper  with  me  at  my  hotel." 

BUT  HERE  he  met  with  singular  reluctance.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  would  have  suited  Gossop  and  Bryson  better,  but 
they  had  a  certain  reputation  in  San  Francisco — especially  in 
police  circles.  And  to  have  been  seen  in  company  with  Jap 
Gideon,  just  before  the  old  man  lost  his  money — well,  there 
would  have  been  embarrassment  later  on.  "Mighty  sorry," 
said  Gossop.    "We  got  a  dinner  engagement." 

The  old  prospector  started  away  and  Bryson  leaned  close 
to  Gossop's  ear.  "Make  a  date!"  he  whispered  savagely.  "Don't 
ose  him — make  a  date,  you  boob!" 

Gossop  hurried  after  the  disappearing  figure  in  the  absurd 
clothes.  "Hey,  Jap!"  he  called.  And  as  he  came  up — "How 
about  a  little  drink  with  us  first?  Me  and  Fletch,  we  know 
a  place — " 

Old  Jap  was  desolated,  but  he  was  forced  to  decline.  "I 
dassen't  do  it,  Jim!"  he  said  wistfully.  "Doc  Howard  he 
cautioned  me  special  about  takin'  any  whiskey  the  day  before 
goin'  on  the  water.  Doc  said  seasickness  was  bad  enough; 
but  if  I  took  a  drink  it'd  maybe  kill  me  deader'n  hell!  But 
you  boys'll  be  down  to  the  boat  to  see  me  off?" 

".Sure — sure!"  said  Gossop,  casting  about  wildly  for  a  new 
inspiration.  "How  about  a  show,  after  supper?"  he  suggested. 
"fletch  and  me — we  know  where  there's  a  hot  one — " 

Old  Jap  declined  this  friendly  invitation  also,  though  it  was 
apparent  he  was  mortified  and  ashamed.  "Fact  is,"  he  con- 
fessed, "I  promised  Doc  Howard  I'd  go  to  bed  right  after 
I'd  had  my  supper.  And  I  never  yet  went  back  on  a  promise. 
Doc  said  the  night  air  was  bad  for  seasickness.  Besides,  I 
got  one  of  my  thousand  dollar  bills  busted  today  and  it'll  take 
me  maybe  an  hour  or  two  to  count  my  change.  But  I'll  see 
you  boys  tomorrow,"  he  said  cheerfully  as  he  turned  to  go. 
"Down  to  the  boat." 

BEFORE  the  two  conspirators  could  think  up  another 
expedient  their  quarry  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  They 
slipped  away  to  a  quiet  place  and  held  a  council.  The  situation 
was  desperate,  for  the  old  man  was  to  sail  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning. 

True,  they  might  lift  his  wealth  as  he  was  passing  up  the 
gangplank,  but  this  was  uncertain.  Bryson  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  pickpocket  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  even  as  Gossop  had 
said.  But  what  if  the  old  man  carried  those  fourteen  remaining 
bills  in  his  heavy  new  shoes?  Manifestly,  so  Bryson  pointed 
out,  even  an  artist  in  his  line  could  not  be  expected  to  perform 
miracles.  Nor  could  he  throw  Jap  Gideon  down  and  pull  off 
his  shoes.    What  then? 

In  the  end  it  became  plainly  evident  that  in  order  to  make 
the  matter  sure  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  Honolulu 
with  their  prospective  victim.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  was 
too  large  a  stake  to  risk  on  a  brief  few  moments  while  they 
carried  the  old  man's  suitcase  up  the  gangplank.  Arose  then 
the  matter  of  bookings.  The  travel  was  heavy  and  usually 
the  boats  were  sold  out  weeks  ahead.  However,  they  recalled 
that  frequently  tickets  were  handed  in  at  the  last  moment  by 
travelers  who  had  at  the  eleventh  hour  decided  to  postpone 
the  trip.  To  Gossop,  therefore,  was  given  the  task  of  haunting 
the  steamer  office  and  watching  for  returned  tickets;   Bryson 
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The  stricken  prospector's  yel- 
low whiskers  seemed  to  have 
wilted  all  over  his  sunken  face. 


inquire 


"Better, 

pickpocket,   a   heartless   grin   on 
•     his   face 


was  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  old  man  and  exhaust  every 
possibility  in  the  endeavor  to  get  that  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars before  the  steamer  sailed. 

"Do  your  best,  Fletch!"  implored  Mr.  Gossop,  as  they 
parted.  "It  ought  to  be  easy  to  get  the  roll  off  a  turkey-faced 
old  sap  that  ain't  got  sense  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
a  street-car!  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Honolulu,  Fletch!  I'm 
a  rotten  sailor!" 

Ill 

IT  WAS  the  evening  of  the  first  day  out  and  the  Farallones 
were  fading  into  the  gray  haze  that  hid  the  California  coast. 
In  his  cabin  Mr.  Gossop  lay  and  moaned  feebly.  Bryson 
came  and  sat  beside  the  sufferer.  "How's  everything,  guy?" 
he  grinned. 

"Throw  that  cigeratte  out  of  the  porthole!"  wailed  Gossop, 
and  closed  his  eyes.     Bryson  smoked  serenely  on. 

"This  is  the  way  she  lies,"  announced  the  pickpocket.  "In 
the  room  across  the  corridor  there's  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  beggin'  us  to  take  it!  But  we  don't  dare  take  it  while 
we're  aboard  ship.  No  place  to  make  a  getaway,  and,  besides, 
it  would  start  something.  So  we've  just  got  to  let  things  ride 
till  we  get  off  the  boat.  But  the  important  thing  right  now  is 
to  find  where  he  carries  it,  see?  Then  the  rest  will  be  easy. 
Once  we  find  where  he  parks  that  roll,  it'll  be  like  takin'  a 
bone  from  a  sick  pup."  He  reflected,  smoking  and  looking 
absently  through  the  porthole. 

"Another  important  thing,"  he  resumed,  "is  to  sidestep  this 
old  hick  the  moment  we  reach  Honolulu.  Nobody  must  see 
him  with  us.  We  don't  know  him  at  all;  see?  Then  we'll  get 
him  out  in  the  dark  somewhere  and  pull  the  regular  stuff." 

Gossop  struggled  for  strength  to  help  plan.  "We  got  to 
work  fast  when  we  get  ashore,  Fletch,"  he  said,  weakly,  but 
with  great  earnestness.  "Remember,  we  only  got  a  week  to 
pull  this  thing  off  in.  Our  return  tickets  are  for  the  next  boat 
and  if  we  don't  use  'em,  there's  no  tellin'  when  we'll  be  aide  to 
book  again.  Can't  expect  luck  to  break  twice  like  it  did  this 
time.     Landin'  two  tickets  at  the  last  minute!" 

BRYSON  nodded,  but  did  not  speak.  Presently  he  Stole 
across  the  corridor  into  the  cabin  where  old  Jap  Gideon 
was  emulating  Mr.  Gossop.  The  stricken  prospector  did  not 
even   open    his    eyes.      His   yellow    whiskers    seemed    to    have 


wilted  all  over  his  sunken  face  and  one  bony  arm  hung  over 
the  side  of  the  berth  like  a  piece  of  frayed  rope.  "Better,  Jap?" 
inquired  Bryson.  The  tone  was  kindly,  but  a  heartless  grin 
was  on  the  pickpocket's  pallid  face  and  his  cigarette  dangled 
indifferently. 

"Worse!"  whispered  Jap  Gideon,  without  opening  his  eyes. 
"I  reckon  I'm  dyin',  Fletch!" 

"Oh,  no,  you  ain't!"  Bryson  assured  him  cheerfully.  He 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  berth  and  his  long,  white  fingers 
began  to  creep  like  questing  snakes.  "Here — I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  rubdown.  Best  thing  in  the  world  for  seasickness. 
I  used  to  be  a  doctor."  He  rang  for  a  steward  and  ordered 
hot  water.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  old  man  a  brisk 
massage  and  Jap  Gideon  was  too  weak  and  sick  to  object. 

"What's  this  thing?"  demanded  Bryson,  as  he  opened  the 
collar  of  Jap's  shirt.  It  was  a  small  bag  of  evil-smelling  stuff 
tied  about  the  old  man's  neck  by  a  string. 

" Asafetida!"  gagged  Jap  Gideon.  "I  heard  somewhere  that 
asafetida  was  good  for  seasickness  and  I  thought  I'd  try  it." 

The  cigarette  quivered  spasmodically  upon  the  thin  blood- 
less lips,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of  amusement  on  Bryson's 
face.  He  began  rubbing  the  bony  chest  skillfully,  his  small, 
furtive  eyes  running  oxer  the  patient's  body,  flitting  along  the 
walls  and  coming  back  again. 

"Misery  ain't  in  my  chest!"  quavered  old  Jap.  peevishly.  "It's 
lower   down,  mostly." 

uOURE — sure!"     Still  working   with   professional  briskness, 
O    Bryson     transferred    his    ministrations    to    the    afflicted 

stomach.     "Heyl"  he  ejaculated.   "What's  this  one — another 

asafetida  remedy?" 

Old  Jap  hesitated  and  the  ghosl   ^\  a  sick  grin  appeared  on- 

his    whiskered    face.      "No,"    he    said,    sheepishly.      "That's    a 

porous  plaster.     I  thought  that  remedy  up  myself.     Seemed  to 

me  it'd  give  my  stummick  so  much  to   think  about  it'd  f. 

to  be   seasick!" 

Bryson   grinned  and    presently   made  more   discoveries 

great  smear  of  iodine  painted  across  the  stomach  about  the 
plaster;  a  hit  of  copper  wire  twisted  about  the  old  man's  waist, 
from  which  dangled  a  bear's  tooth  with  a  hole  drilled  in  it. 
"That's  an  Injun  remedy."  explained  Jap  weakly,  "to  keep 
off  devils.  It  may  work  with  Injuns."  he  moaned,  "but  hung 
onto  a   white    man   it's   a    plumb    failure!" 
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But  Bryson  was  not  listening,  for  now 
his  whole  mind  was  concentrated  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  hot 
water  came  and  the  steward  withdrew. 
Bryson  dipped  a  towel  in  the  steaming 
water,  folded  it  with  his  long,  incredibly 
deft  fingers  into  a  compress  and  pressed 
it  down  firmly  upon  the  sick  man's  eyes. 

"Now,"  he  commanded  with  authority, 
"try  to  go  to  sleep.  I'll  stick  around  a 
while  and  be  quiet.  Sleep's  the  best  thing 
for  you  now;  see?  Leave  the  compress 
on  your  eyes." 

He  arose  and  closed  the  door  noise- 
lessly, jamming  it  with  a  suitcase.  He 
was  alone  with  poor  old  Jap  Gideon  and 
nearly    fifteen   thousand    dollars. 

However,  when  he  reentered  Gossop's 
cabin  half  an  hour  later,  his  thin,  white 
face  was  twisted  with  wrath  and  bitter 
disappointment.  "No  luck!"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  been  all  over  that  old  hick, 
Jim,  and  all  I  found  was  a  bunch  of  sea- 
sick remedies.  He's  got  'em  hung  all 
over  him  like  a  Christmas  tree!  I  went 
through  every  square  inch  of  his  stuff, 
too,  and  it  wasn't  there." 

"It's  got  to  be  some  place!"  said 
Gossop,  striving  desperately  to  throw 
off  his  terrible  nausea  and  meet  the  situ- 
ation.      "I'm  sure  he's  got  it  with  him." 

fV^ES,"  agreed  Bryson,  "we  know 
■*-  he's  got  it  with  him,  but  where? 
It  might  be  hid  in  his  bed  somewhere — 
I  didn't  dare  roll  him  about — but  it  don't 
seem  reasonable  that  he'd  hide  it  in  the 
bed,  either." 

"Ain't  he  got  a  dollar  on  him?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  Bryson.  "I  found 
four-five  hundred  in  small  stuff,  but  I 
didn't  dare  lift  that.  We'll  get  it  later, 
of  course.  Say,  I  got  an  idea.  He  might 
have  left  the  big  roll  with  the  purser." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said  Gos- 
sop. "I  been  too  sick  to  think.  Of  course 
he  left  it  with  the  purser." 

Bryson  turned  this  idea  over  in  his 
mind.  "I  suppose  so,"  he  admitted. 
"Still,  it  don't  somehow  seem  like  that 
old  hick  to  do  that — Tell  you:  We'll  let 
it  ride  till  we  start  into  the  harbor  at 
Honolulu.  Always  an  excited  crowd  at 
the  rail — and  you  could  nearly  pull  the 
shirt  off  a  man  without  him  noticin'  it. 
That's  the  play!"  he  continued,  brighten- 
ing. "If  he  left  it  with  the  purser,  why 
he'll  get  it  as  soon  as  we  start  into  the 
harbor,  of  course.  We'll  crowd  him  close 
at  the  rail  and  you  keep  him  steamed 
up  while  I  go  over  him.  Why,  say, 
maybe  I  can  lift  it  off  him  before  we 
reach   the   pier,   even!" 

"Attaboy!"  applauded  Gossop  and 
was  immediately  seized  by  a  fresh  par- 
oxysm of  nausea. 

IV 

AS  A  MALADY,  seasickness  is  pe- 
culiarly perverse.  Today  it  seems 
to  you  a  degree  more  hideous  than 
death  itself;  three  days  later  it  is  some- 
thing to  jest  about. 

Old  Jap  Gideon  came  awake  one  morn- 
ing to  feel  the  ship  rocking  gently  in  the 
lap  of  a  benevolent  swell.  He  peeped 
through  the  porthole  and  saw  lights; 
thousands  of  lights,  twinkling  along  a 
vague  shore,  and  one  great  light  that 
winked  slyly  at  him  from  a  bold  head- 
land that  lifted  into  the  soft  gloom  of 
early  morning.  Full  of  excitement,  he 
slid  out  of  bed  and  dressed,  then  went 
on  deck.  An  amorous  breeze  vamped 
him  lingeringly;  a  soft,  warm  breeze, 
and  out  of  the  east  that  he  had  left  a 
week  before,  a  new  day  was  creeping  up. 

And  then  suddenly  the  day  was  there 
and  he  saw  a  city  hiding  itself  among  in- 
numerable green  trees.  Everywhere  was 
green;  and  above  the  greenness  that  was 
Honolulu,  many  flags  of  red,  white  and 
blue  fluttered  joyously.   Rising  above  and 


back  of  the  town  was  a  cone-shaped 
mountain,  flattened  at  the  top,  resem- 
bling a  giant  cup  cake  that  had  been 
spanked  on  the  top  with  a  shingle.  Be- 
yond this  mountain  a  range  loomed  yet 
higher  and  a  gay  little  mist  cloud  trailed 
across  it. 

The  ship  began  to  move  into  the  har- 
bor and  other  passengers  came  to  lean 
over  the  rail.  Bryson  and  Gossop  ap- 
peared and  joined  old  Jap  Gideon,  one 
on  either  side,  jammed  close  against 
him.  Gossop  began  to  talk;  and  as  he 
talked,  furtive  fingers  explored  the  old 
prospector's  body,  working  deftly  and 
with  incredible  lightness  of  tentative 
cobwebs.  Old  Jap  did  not  feel  them,  but 
chattered   on   excitedly. 

"T  BET  you'll  stay  and  settle  down  in 
i-  Honolulu,  Jap!"  Gossop  chuckled 
and  dug  his  elbow  into  the  prospector's 
ribs.  "Marry  a  Hawaiian  girl  and  live 
on  poi  and  learn  to  play  the  ukulele! — " 
Over  the  old  man's  head  Bryson  shot  a 
disappointed  look  and  shook  his  head, 
but  Jap  Gideon  did  not  see  it.  The  old 
fellow  was  leaning  far  over  the  rail, 
watching  the  diving  boys  chasing  nickels 
in  the  brown  water.  The  swimmers 
looked  and  swam  like  seals.  The  vessel 
nosed  up  to  the  pier  and  stopped.  Im- 
mediately the  great  shed  covering  the 
pier  was  thunderous  with  music  as  the 
Hawaiian  band  played  Aloha  Oe. 

Old  Jap's  eyes  filled  and  his  sunken 
lips  trembled  so  violently  that  the  aston- 
ishing cigarette  holder  jiggled  in  the 
midst  of  his  stained  whiskers.  He 
straightened  proudly,  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  at  last  he  was  dressed  like  an 
aristocrat.  True,  the  white  flannel  trou- 
sers did  not  fit  him  and  the  white  collar 
was  set  off  by  a  flaming  crimson  tie,  but 
no  matter.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
about  to  go  ashore  on  a  tropical  isle.  He 
turned  to  address  a  remark  to  Mr.  Gos- 
sop, but  Mr.  Gossop  was  not  there. 
Neither  was  Mr.  Bryson  there. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  noticed  that  the 
gangplank  was  in  place  and  the  passen- 
gers streaming  down  upon  the  pier. 
Among  the  foremost  he  thought  he  rec- 
ognized his  two  friends,  though  he  could 
not  be  sure.  The  band  was  playing  Na 
Lei  o  Hawaii  and  he  skittered  away  to 
his  cabin,  collected  his  meager  belong- 
ings and  hurried  down  the  gangplank 
and  through  the  lane  in  the  crowd,  look- 
ing for  Jim  and  Fletch.  But  they  were 
nowhere   visible. 

FOR  a  moment  the  old  man  felt  hurt 
and  disappointed  at  this  unaccount- 
able behavior  of  his  friends,  but  the  band 
broke  into  a  lively  quickstep  and  he 
marched  uptown  to  the  lilt  of  it,  his 
chin  high  and  the  smoke  rising  in  a 
cloud  from  the  midst  of  his  jungle  of 
whiskers.  A  taxi  driver  got  him  and 
drove  him  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
Alexander  Young  Hotel  and  he  went  in, 
sure  that  he  would  find  Jim  and  Fletch 
there.  But  he  was  disappointed  again. 
His  room  was  a  palatial  thing;  wide 
windows  opening  upon  the  sea  and  land, 
with  a  great  vessel  moving  along  the 
skyline;  Diamond  Head  thrusting  its 
gray  point  against  the  sky.  Old  Jap  lit 
another  cigarette,  put  his  feet  upon  the 
sill  and  sighed.  He  was  a  wealthy  trav- 
eler, and  all  this  magnificence  was  his. 
If  only  Judge  Hopper  and  Tom  Morris 
could  see  him  now! 

But  the  old  man  could  not  long  be 
quiet.  Presently  he  went  downstairs 
again  and  walked  across  the  lobby  with 
squeaky  shoes,  feeling  rich  and  wonder- 
ful. He  went  out  upon  Bishop  Street, 
swinging  his  cane  idly,  looking  still  for 
Jim  and  Fletch.  All  afternoon  he  quested 
about  the  city,  ranging  from  the  Palace 
grounds  to  Liliha  Street,  where  the  races 
of    the    whole    Pacific    are    jumbled    to- 


gether. He  climbed  Punchbowl  and 
walked  across  the  summit,  which- had 
been  spanked  flat  with  a  gigantic  shin- 
gle. From  that  lofty  place  he  looked 
down  until  the  sun  dropped  lower  and 
lower  and  at  last  sank  into  a  vast  desert 
of  flaming  gold. 

The  old  man  went  back  to  his  hotel, 
tired,  but  still  thirsting  for  more  adven- 
ture. It  had  been  a  perfect  day,  and  yet 
a  vague  disappointment  continued  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  that  was  in  his  simple 
soul.  He  wished  that  Jim  and  Fletch 
could  have  been  with  him.  Funny  what 
had  become  of  Jim  and  Fletch.  Pres- 
ently he  swaggered  into  the  hotel  cafe 
and  ordered  ham  and  eggs. 

AND  AS  he  was  finishing  his  ham  and 
eggs,  far  out  in  an  obscure  quarter 
of  Honolulu  Gossop  and  Bryson  were 
rehearsing  their  plan  of  campaign,  con- 
versing in  low,  guarded  tones. 

"It  can't  fail!"  asserted  Gossop  confi- 
dently. "It  ain't  probable  that  he's  lost 
that  roll  yet,  so  we  can  count  it  ours. 
Say,  you  got  it  straight,  ain't  you 
Fletch?  Here — I'll  go  over  it  again,  slow 
and  careful.   Listen   good: 

"You're  to  go  straight  to  Kapiolani 
park  and  tuck  yourself  away  in  that  place 
we  spotted  this  afternoon.  It'll  be  dark 
as  a  pocket  by  the  time  you  get  there. 
Nobody  about  the  place,  either;  nobody 
at  all.  I'll  come  out  a  little  later  and  steer 
the  old  sap  past  you;  see?  You're  wear- 
in'  a  handkerchief  over  your  face  and 
you  step  out  and  sock  him  on  the  gourd; 
see?  When  he  wakes  up  his  wad  is 
gone  and  you're  gone.  But  me,  I'm  still 
there.  I'm  layin'  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  dazed  and  groanin'.  I  been  socked 
and  robbed  too;  get  me?  He'll  never  sus- 
pect either  one  of  us.  Never  in  the 
world!" 

"It's  copper-riveted!"  declared  Bryson 
enthusiastically.  "It  can't  flop!"  His 
small,  pale  eyes  glittered  with  the  fero- 
cious look  of  a  beast  of  prey.  "Go  ahead, 
Jim.    I   got  it." 

Gossop  moved  to  the  wall  telephone 
and  took  down  the  receiver,  calling  the 
Alexander  Young  Hotel.  "Mr.  Gideon, 
please,"  he  requested.  There  was  a  short 
wait,  then  he  spoke  again. 

"Hello!  Zis  you,  Jap?  .  .  .  Yeah,  this 
is  Jim  .  .  .  Whazzat?  .  .  .  Sure!  Mighty 
sorry  we  missed  you  at  the  pier.  Big 
crowd,  you  know.  .  .  .  Fletch?  Oh, 
Fletch  had  to  go  out  of  town  on  busi- 
ness. Me?  I'm  all  alone  and  don't  know 
nobody — say,  listen,  Jap — I  know  where 
there's  a  hula  dance  bein'  pulled  off  to- 
night— steel  guitars  and  everything.  Say, 
you  come  out  and  go  along  with  me; 
hey?  .  .  .  No,  I  can't  get  down  to  the 
hotel.  Business.  I'm  out  here  at  Wai- 
kiki — Tell  you:  I'll  meet  you  at  the  Ka- 
piolani park  entrance  at  nine  o'clock 
sharp.  How's  that?  .  .  .  Fine!  Say, 
listen:  You  take  the  Waikiki  car  on  King 
Street,  right  at  the  corner  of  the  hotel. 
Conductor'll  tell  you  when  you  get  to 
Kapiolani;  see?  Remember,  Jap — Wai- 
kiki car  on  King  Street.  .  .  .  Attaboy! 
G'by,  Jap." 

GOSSOP  hung  up  the  receiver  softly 
and  turned,  his  blue-black  face  cleft 
by  a  wide  grin  that  showed  all  his  big 
yellow  teeth.  "He  fell,  all  right!"  he 
announced  exultingly.  "You  better  fade 
now,  Fletch,  and  be  ready  to  do  your 
stuff." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me  and  my 
stuff!"  said  Bryson,  licking  his  thin, 
cruel  lips  expectantly  and  fingering  the 
heavy  sandbag  in  his  coat  pocket.  "You 
get  him  there,  that's  all!" 

"Sock  him  good!"  entreated  Gossop. 
"You  got  to  keep  in  mind  that  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  depends  on  that 
one  sock!  Besides,  this  old  dried  shrimp 
packs  a  gun  half  as  long  as  a  telephone 
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pole.     Don't  take  no  chances." 

The  two  men  slipped  out  into  the 
gathering  darkness  and  made  their  way 
to  King  Street,  by  way  of  a  street  little 
used  by  whites.  A  Kaimuki  car  was 
passing  and  they  let  it  go  by,  waiting  for 
the  Waikiki  car  which  followed  soon 
after. 

Half  an  hour  later,  full  of  ham  and 
eggs  and  eager  expectation,  old  Jap 
Gideon  emerged  from  the  hotel  and  hur- 
ried down  Bishop  Street  to  King.  The 
day  had  indeed  been  perfect  and  the 
night  promised  much.  A  car  came  clang- 
ing down  King  Street  and  old  Jap  broke 
into  a  run.  A  taxi  driven  by  a  Japanese 
nearly  ran  him  down  as  he  dashed  across 
King  Street,  but  he  caught  the  car. 


Who  Is  the  Sucker? 

/S  IT  Jap  Gideon,  the  naive, 
trusting  old  prospector,  or 
one  of  the  pair  of  sneaking  crooks 
from  Frisco  that  wins  in  this 
lively  hunt  for  a  $15,000  stake? 
Don't  miss  the  second  and  con- 
cluding chapter  of  this  exciting 
story  by  Lotvell  Otus  Reese  in  the 
great  May  Radio  Digest. 


Thirteen  and  One 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
he  said,  indicating  the  blue  drapes  at  the 
windows.  "Suppose  I  reveal  yourself  to 
you,  while,  incidentally,  testing  a  part 
of  my  theory?  Your  little  brain-pho- 
tographers have  been  mightily  busy. 
Now,  I'm  going  to  make  them  stand  and 
deliver.  Shut  your  eyes,  Amos;  put  a 
hand  over  them.  Make  your  busy  brain 
a  blank,  as  far  as  is  possible.  Now, 
transport  yourself  back  into  the  room 
where  the  safe  is.  Manage  to  see  it,  will 
you?  Your  greedy  eyes  bored  into 
every  corner  when  we  first  went  in  there. 
(You  saw  the  pinch  of  sand,  too;  but 
you  were  too  busy  noticing  general 
havoc  to  give  much  attention  to  other 
details.)  Ignore  the  safe  now,  in  this 
mental  journeying  we  are  making.  Turn 
to  the  table  in  the  far  corner;  a  litter, 
there,  eh?  Little  odds  and  ends,  all  neg- 
ligible! Can  you  visualize  it?  Try 
again;  a  bit  of  color  there,  wasn't  there? 
No,  not  violet-blue.  Another  soft,  pleas- 
ing shade.  What  was  it,  Amos?  Just 
peeping  out,  a  corner  you  know,  from 
under  a  loose  sheet  of  paper.    A  little — " 

Laufer-Hirth's  eyes  flew  wide  open, 
his  jaw  dropped. 

"I — I  did  see  that!    I  hardly  noticed — " 

He  spun  about  agilely  and  ran  from 
the  room.  Savoy,  tense  and  motionless, 
his  eyes  eager,  the  abiding  place  of  quick 
hope  yet  of  misty  doubting,  waited. 
With  a  rush  Laufer-Hirth  came  back. 
In  his  hand  was  a  small  wine-red  silken 
case,  very  dusty,  flicked  with  cobwebs. 
I  lis  hands  were  trembling  as  he  snatched 
the  thing  open. 

"The  Opal!"  he  gasped.  "The  Opal  of 
Nonius." 

Swift  relief  shone  in  Savoy's  eyes  now. 

"Ah!     I  thought  so!"  lie  sighed. 

SIX  MEN  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  the 
table  about  which  ten  had  dined  1  ho 
night  before.  They  were  Captain  Tem- 
ple and  the  sergeant,  Mr.  Nemo  and  his 
man  Mohun,  Laufer-Hirth  and  Andregg. 
Laufer-Hirth's  secretary,  Will  Little, 
was  sleeping;  "dead  drunk  and  dead  to 
the  world,"  his  employer  reported.  Paul 
Savoy,  long  before  this  hour  of  officially 
opening  a  new  and  utterly  dreary  day, 
had  gone  off  to  his  room. 

Andregg  had  moved  his  scat,  the  rest 
dropping  naturally  to  the  places  they 
lad  occupied  at  dinner.     He  quitted  his 


former  chair  at  the  foot  to  take  that  of 
Mainwaring  Parks  at  the  head.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  meant  actually  to  do  what 
the  action  indicated,  yet  perhaps  sub- 
consciously he  felt  the  duty  of  host 
shifted  to  his  thin  nervous  shoulders. 
Temple's  hard  eyes  stabbed  at  him  when 
he  took  the  chair  which  all  had  thought 
to  leave  vacant.  For  some  moments 
Andregg  appeared  utterly  unaware  of 
the  captain's  obvious  animosity.  When 
it  was  forced  upon  his  attention  he  at 
first  responded  to  it  with  a  high  indiffer- 
ence. But  as  the  hour  progressed  and 
Temple  continued  to  single  him  out 
across  the  coffee  cups,  Andregg's  own 
eyes  began  to  glitter  wickedly  and  thin 
pinkish-red  spots  stood  out  in  his  cadav- 
erous cheeks. 

Laufer-Hirth,  failing  to  see  how  any 
possible  good  could  come  from  any  two 
of  this  enforcedly  sequestered  company 
evincing  the  aborning  impulse  to  be  at 
each  other's  throats,  but  glimpsing  in- 
stead every  likelihood  of  further  and  un- 
necessary catastrophe,  threw  his  own 
portly  bulk  into  the  breach.  Every  man's 
soul  had  been  flicked  on  the  raw;  it 
would  be  so  simple  to  dance  along  like 
so  many  storm-driven  dead  leaves  into 
some  mad  whirlwind  of  unthinkable 
violence. 

Laufer-Hirth  related  to  them  Paul 
Savoy's  interest  in  the  phenomenon  and 
of  their  investigation. 

"^  AVOY,  if  you  want  to  hear  from 

^~J  me,"  said  the  captain  waspishly, 
"is  either  a  long-eared  jackass  or—" 

He  bit  his  words  off  there  but  some- 
thing of  his  meaning  spilled  over  into 
the  silence  which  followed  them. 

Mr.  Nemo  said  quietly,  looking  very 
grave,  "what  of  the  bodies?  Did  some- 
one carry  them  away?  Or  am  I  to  un- 
derstand, gentlemen,  that  this  is  merely 
a  house  of  vanishing  things!" 

The  two  Filipinos,  giving  every  in- 
dication of  the  most  acute  nervousness 
while  they  served  from  the  kitchen,  al- 
ways managing  to  keep  close  together, 
both  going  when  one  was  needed  to 
bring  in  a  single  dish,  stared  and  looked 
wildly  at  each  other. 

"What  do  you  know  about  this,  An- 
dregg?" Temple  demanded  curtly,  sud- 
denly. 

"Nothing,"  said  Andregg. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  two  had 
addressed  each  other  and  in  their  tones 
was  all  the  gentle  forbearance  of  two 
strange  dogs  about  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats.    Already  were  fangs  bared. 

"No?  You  know  nothing,  eh?" 
sneered  the  captain.  He  had  leaned  for- 
ward half  across  the  table,  seeming  to 
strain  to  the  breaking  point  some  invisi- 
ble leash.  Now  he  settled  back  loosely 
in  his  chair,  but  the  bright,  suspicious 
hardness  in  his  eyes  was  as  marked  as 
ever,  as  he  cried  hotly:  "There  is  one 
thing  you  do  know!  What  was  it  that 
you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  pick  up 
from  the  floor  by  Parks'  body?  Oh,  we 
all  saw  you!  Saw  how  you  couldn't  jam 
it  in  your  pocket  fast  enough.  What 
was  it?" 

ANDREGG  flushed  up;  pinkish-red 
spots  grew  scarlet  now.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words; 
he  swallowed  once  or  twice  as  though 
with  difficulty.  But  in  the  end  be  an- 
swered  coolly    and    steadily   enough. 

"It  was  something  of  mine.  That's  all. 
Nobody's   business   but   mine." 

"Everything  thai  has  happened  in  this 
bouse  is  everybody's  business  now,"  said 
Temple.  "You,  Andregg,  are  no  more 
above  suspicion  than  the  vest  of  us.  If 
you  want  to  act  like  that — " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Vndregg 
wildly.  "That  1  killed  them?"  A  shudder 
shook  him.  "You  mean  that  1  could  have 


sneaked  upstairs  and  stabbed  Parks  and 
hammered  Dicks  over  the  head?  How 
could  I  have  done  it?  Would  they  have 
just  sat  and  waited  for  it?  You're  crazy!r 

"Someone  did  it — " 

Again  it  was  Laufer-Hirth  who  inter- 
posed. 

"There  may  be  something  that  we  can 
do,  if  we  all  keep  our  heads.  You,  Cap- 
tain Temple,  with  both  a  military  rec- 
ord and  no  doubt  a  greater  unrecorded 
experience  among  such  odd  happenings 
as  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  great  explorers 
must  realize  the  value  of  self-discipline. 
I  don't  mean  to  preach,  you  know;  but 
then  I  am  older  than  the  rest  of  you." 

"Right  you  are,"  admitted  Temple 
with  far  greater  readiness  than  had  been 
expected.  "And  now,  gentlemen,  what 
say  you,  since  we're  all  gathered  here  ex- 
cept for  Savoy  and  Will  Little,  that  we 
indulge  for  the  first  time  in  a  few  frank 
words?" 

"I  don't  understand,  for  one,"  said 
Laufer-Hirth,  wrinkling  his  brow.  "Why 
shouldn't  we  be  frank  and  above  aboard? 
In  what  have  we  been  anything  other?" 

"Take  yourself  for  example  and  to  be- 
gin with,  Laufer-Hirth,"  said  Temple 
bluntly.  "What  have  you  got  in  your 
pocket  that  you  haven't  shown  us?" 

Amazement  stamped  itself  on  Laufer- 
Hirth's  face.  His  thoughts  leaped  to  the 
opal  in  the  old  wine-red  silken  case. 

"How  did  you  know?"  he  gasped. 

"WHY  SHOULDN'T  I  know? 
VV  What  mystery  has  been  made 
about  it?"  He  seemed  puzzled  at  the 
other's  expression  and  words.  "What, 
man,  are  we  here  for?  Why  did  Parks 
have  his  pockets  stuffed  with  ready 
money?  Weren't  you,  and  Savoy,  too, 
here  to  do  business  with  Mr.  Nemo,  if 
that  business  could  be  satisfactorily 
done?  Did  you  come  with  empty  pock- 
ets? Of  course  not;  not  even  I  did  that. 
And  what  I  bear,  though  of  course  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as 
Mr.  Nemo's  property,  is  not  exactly  to 
be  sneezed  at." 

"Oh,"  said  Laufer-Hirth  understand- 
ing. "So  you  didn't  know!  And,  before 
we  continue  with  what  I  now  see  you 
have  in  mind,  suppose  I  show  you?" 

He  drew  it  from  his  pocket  and  put  it 
with  gentle  lingering  fingers  upon  the 
tablecloth. 

"The  Opal  of  Nonius,  my  friends,"  he 
explained  soberly,  and  the  glorious  Stone 
shone  up  into  their  astonished  eyes. 

There  was  a  great  craning  of  necks,  a 
simultaneous  stretching  out  of  eager 
hands.  As  their  mutterings  of  incre- 
dulity grew  modified  to  sharp  interroga- 
tion, he  explained,  telling  just  bow  and 
when  he  had  found  the  jewel  and  what 
part  Paul  Savoy  had  played  in  its  dis- 
covery. As  a  part  of  his  tale  he  included 
a  sketch  of  Savoy's  odd  theory  of  the 
workshop  of  the  brain.  To  this  they 
listened  with  varying  interest.  Captain 
Temple  scoffing  loudly  while  Mr.  \ 
nodded  swift  approval. 

"Savoy's  a  dilettante,  a  faddist  and  a 
fool."  snapped  the  captain  sweepingly. 

"He  is,  1  understand,  a  multi-million- 
aire?" suggested  Mr.  Memo  softly. 

"Inherited  niillons,  then."  said  Temple 
scornfully. 

"Made  o\er  ten  millions  on  his  own  at 
one  coup  in  the  Street."  Laufer-Hirth 
reminded  him. 

"Fool's  luck.  He'd  lose  it  next  time. — 
Look  at  him  now!  Off  in  his  room, 
swathed  in  violet-blue  window  drapes' 
Dodging  all  common  sense  clues,  afraid 
they'll  mislead  him,  trying  to  come  at 
anything  with  his  eyes  glued  on  his  in- 
fernal star  sapphire.  Self  hypnosis  is  the 
trick   such   creatures  are  adepts  at." 

"lie   sent  me.   straight  as  a   strin 
the     Opal     of      Nonius!"     remonstrated 
1  ,aufer-Hirth. 
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TEMPLE  could  only  shrug.  Again 
they  bent  over  the  legended  stone 
paying  its  incomparable  loveliness  for 
the  most  part  that  rarest  tribute  of 
breathless  silence.  In  the  end  Mr.  Nemo 
it  was  who  asked, 

"What's  to  be  done  with  it  just  now?" 

"You  keep  it  for  the  present, 
Laufer-Hirth,"  answered  Temple  readily 
enough.  "It'll  be  as  safe  with  you  as 
with  anyone.  If  anything  at  all  is  safe 
in  this  damned  house,"  he  broke  out 
with  a  hint  of  nerves.  "And  if  you  aren't 
afraid,  Laufer-Hirth,"  he  added  with  a 
grunt. 

"Afraid?    Afraid  of _ what?" 

"Of  a  slit  throat,  if  you  want  plain 
words."  Laufer-Hirth  quite  plainly  did 
not  want  plain  words  and  shivered 
slightly.  Captain  Temple  ran  on  hur- 
riedly: "We're  no  such  fools,  are  we, 
as  to  count  this  murderous  business  at 
an  end?  That  is,  of  course,  unless  every 
man-jack  of  us  is  on  his  guard.  And 
even  then — " 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mr.  Nemo  softly. 

"Laufer-Hirth  with  his  unexpected 
Opal  merely  interrupted  what  we  were 
getting  at,"  explained  Temple.  "When 
I  said  he  hadn't  opened  up  with  what 
he  had  on  him,  I  didn't,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  Opal.  He  brought  up  something 
else  from  the  city,  didn't  he?  And  so  did 
I  bring  something,  and  though  it's  not 
in  the  same  class  as  what  Mr.  Nemo 
carries,  yet  it's  no  negligible  paper  of 
pins.  There's  been  many  a  throat  cut 
for  less.  Whether  it's  in  my  pocket  now 
or  whether  I've  secreted  it  somewhere, 
doesn't  signify  at  the  moment.  You  all 
know  what  it  is  and  how  I  came  by  it; 
you  know  it's  for  sale  at  a  price.  And 
you  know  that  it's  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  Seal  of  Napoleon." 

Both  Mr.  Nemo  and  Laufer-Hirth 
nodded;  to  be  sure  they  knew.  Mr. 
Nemo's  shadow,  the  squat  giant  Mohun, 
and  Captain  Temple's  retainer  merely 
watched.  As  for  Andregg,  he  appeared 
uninterested. 

<<"|\/T  ERELY  a  carnelian  seal,"  con- 

1VJL  tinued  the  captain,  "but  a  thing 
which  I  fancy  would  be  eagerly  sought 
by  collectors,  since  it  is  known  to  have 
been  worn  by  Napoleon  himself,  by 
Napoleon  III  and  last  of  all,  by  the  ill- 
starred  Prince  Imperial.  After  it  van- 
ished on  a  certain  day  in  Zulu-land,  no 
one  knows  its  adventurings — excepting 
your  most  obedient  servant."  He  made 
them  a  haughty  bow,  at  once  ironic  and 
savage.  "What  you  do  not  know,  I 
think,  is  that  attached  to  the  seal  by  a 
later  owner  is  an  unusually  fine  dia- 
mond." 

Laufer-Hirth's  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"A  rare  possession,  Captain  Temple, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  owner- 
ship of  it.  Of  course  Parks  explained 
that  you  were  bringing  it  with  you;  I 
need  not  say  that  in  that  fact  alone  I 
had  a  high  incentive  to  make  this  un- 
happy trip.  I'd  have  gone  as  willingly 
ten  thousand  miles  to  look  upon  it,  even 
if — ah — if  I  had  had  no  thought  of — of 
discussing  its  value  with  you,  you  know." 

Temple  nodded  curtly. 

"Its  intrinsic  value,  to  be  sure,  is  less 
than  the  thing  you  brought  with  you; 
far,  far,  very  far  less  than  that  which 
Mr.  Nemo  has  with  him." 

"I  think,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Nemo, 
gently  smoothing  the  tiniest  wrinkle  out 
of  the  tablecloth,  "that  it  would  be  best 
if,  as  Captain  Temple  suggests,  we  treat 
one  another  with  utter  frankness."  He 
raised  a  pair  of  just  now  childishly  in- 
nocent eyes.  "When  I  spoke  my  mind  at 
the  table  last  night,  inviting  postpone- 
ment of  any  business  at  this  time,  it  was 
with  the  thought  of  explaining  first  to 
our  lamented  host,  then  to  you  others, 
that  for  certain  personal  reasons  I  found 


it  advisable  to  come  on  here  without  the 
object  which  I  had  intended  to  bring.  In 
short,  I  mean  that  I  did  not  see  fit  to 
bring  with  me  the  Flower  of  Heaven." 
They  stared  at  him  so  swiftly  and 
boldly,  then  withdrew  their  eyes  so  has- 
tily that  Mr.  Nemo  must  have  been  a 
much  stupider  man  than  he  appeared  to 
be  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  to  a 
man,  they  held  he  lied. 

<<T1T  ERE  comes  Savoy,"  cried  Laufer- 

J--I-  Hirth  quite  unnecessarily  and  in 
a  voice  raised  as  though  to  the  deaf,  so 
eager  was  he  to  welcome  any  interrup- 
tion.   "What's  the  word,  Savoy?" 

"And  how's  the  Big  Brain  idea  work- 
ing out?"  demanded  Temple. 

For  an  instant  Savoy  ignored  him, 
asking  who  had  a  cigarette. 

"Haven't  had  a  smoke  for  hours,"  he 
explained,  dropping  into  his  chair.  He 
looked  pale  and  gaunt,  his  eyes  un- 
naturally brilliant.  "So  Amos  has  been 
misstating  my  theories,  eh?"  he  said 
then,  coolly  impersonal  toward  the  cap- 
tain. "I  tried  to  explain  to  him  how  the 
brain  is  really  a  wonderful  machine.  Of 
course,  there's  always  something  re- 
quired beside  the  machinery,"  he 
amended  with  a  hint  of  a  ghostly  smile. 
"Take  for  instance  the  finest  aeroplane 
motor  ever  devised  and  put  a  year  old 
baby  at  the  controls,  and  nothing  very 
much  happens!  But  connect  it  up  with 
a  man  who  understands  the  thing,  and 
look  out  for  speed,  endurance,  power, 
smooth-running  perfection  and  enor- 
mous accomplishment." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Nemo,  leaning 
forward  and  smiling  his  appreciation. 
"And  may  one  ask,  Mr.  Savoy,  if  your 
work  during  the  night  has  been  prolific 
of  any  result?" 

"I  am  only  at  the  beginning,"  returned 
the  other,  accepting  the  coffee  put  be- 
fore him  by  the  Filipinos.  "I  read  the 
guest  book,  to  begin  with.    You  see — " 

"I  seem  to  see,"  said  Temple,  all  mock 
humility,  _  "that  we  are  actually  con- 
cerned with  the  crime  itself  and  what 
has  happened  subsequently,  that  is  from 
the  first  second  following-  the  act  — " 

"All  wrong,  I  am  afraid,  Captain. 
Should  not  our  concern  in  such  a  case 
as  this  always  be  with  what  happened 
before?  For  events  before  point  to  the 
crime,  while  subsequent  happenings — 
here  I  include  what  are  so  ridiculously 
known  as  'clues' — are  more  than  likely 
to  point  away  from  it." 

Mr.  Nemo  for  once  was  insistent. 

"You  have  made  progress,  then?" 

"I  think  that  I  may  say,  I  have."  Savoy 
retorted.  "Mental  fingers,  so  to  speak, 
begin  to  point.  At  present,  though  of 
course  I  admit  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure 
of  anything,  they  point  to  one  man." 

"And  may  one  ask?"  purred  Mr. 
Nemo. 

"It's  peculiar,"  sighed  Savoy.  "Rather 
odd  but — thus  far  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  eveything  points  to — me! — May  I 
have  the  salt,  Amos?" 

Who  killed  Parks? 

Who  killed  Dicks? 

Savoy  has  just  begun  his 
inquiry.  Read  the  ingenious 
details  of  events  that  follow 
this  most  engrossing  tale  of 
Thirteen  and  One  in  the  May 
Radio  Digest. 

John  and  Ned  at  NBC 

(Continued  from  page   88) 

Just  a  little  busybody  who  spreads  news 
of  the  family's  last  differences,  mother's 
age,  and  the  size  of  dad's  weekly  stipend. 
Ned  is  little  Mary  Smith.  Recently 
Mary  had  her  big  scene  of  the  season. 


"Little  Bennie,"  another  mythical  juve- 
nile, boldly  entered  the  studio  and  tried 
to  "date  her."  Little  Bennie,  by  the 
way,  is  the  225-pound  Bennie  Walker, 
editor  of  the  Woman's  Magazine  of  the 
Air. 

John  and  Ned  tell  with  pride  of  their 
first  "big  smash  into  print." 

"It  was  in  the  Radio  Digest  late  in 
1926,"  says  John.  "We  certainly  did  put 
that  in  our  scrapbook — our  first  scrap- 
book." 

Here  one  learns  that  Ned  is  the  libra- 
rian for  John  and  Ned,  Inc.  He  has 
four  neatly  bound  volumes  which  tell  an 
entertaining  and  a  graphic  story  of  their 
wanderings. 

"What  do  you  picture  as  you  work 
before  the  microphone?"  we  asked  John 
and  Ned.  "We  know  some  artists  vision 
mother  knitting,  while  others  see  the 
wife  and  baby,  and  somebody  else  works 
to  a  dearest  friend." 

"We  don't  have  mental  pictures  any 
more."     Ned  becomes  spokesman. 

"We  just  take  our — John's — guitar 
into  the  studio  and  begin  having  a  good 
time — we  get  a  great  kick  out  of  work- 
ing ourselves  and  we  just  hope  that  our 
feeling  is  communicated  to  our  audi- 
ence." 

Amos  and  Andy 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Broadcasting  studios  every  day.  Do  you 
drive  your  fresh  air  cab  down  there?" 

"Sometimes  we  goes  down  theah,  but 
mostways  de  talk  goes  out  from  de 
office.  Dey  simply  opens  up  the  niiker- 
phone  on  de  desk  and  folks  listens  us  in 
to  whoevah  happens  to  be  theah." 

"When  are  you  and  Ruby  Taylor  go- 
ing to  get  married?" 

"Das  what  I  wanta  know,  mos'  likely 
mo'n  you  do,  Mistah.  It  seems  t'me  it 
ain't  nevah  goin'  be." 

"Her  Aunt  Lilly  live  near  here?" 

"Yas,  sah,  not  so  very  far." 

"I'd  like  to  see  Ruby  sometime, 
Amos." 

"Jes'  lak  me." 

"I  think  she  must  be  a  pretty  fine  girl 
to  make  you  so  fond  of  her." 

"Dere  ain't  nevah  was  no  gal  lak  Ruby 
Taylor,  I  knows  dat  much.  I  ain't  nevah 
goin'  fawgit  how  she  look  when  she  say 
good-bye  to  me — so  sweet." 

T-rrrrrr-ing!  We  could  hear  the 
phone  ring  through  the  door.  And  Andy 
answered: 

"Hul-lol  Hullo,  Kingfish  .  .  .  best 
yo'  come  on  ovah  heah  yo'self  .  . 
yeah  .  .  .  yeah,  he  still  heah  .  .  . 
Amos  talkin'  to  him  out  on  de  sidewalk 
.  .  .  I  dunno,  mebbe  he  got  some 
money  .  .  .  Uh-huh  .  .  .  Sho'! 
Sho'!  .  .  .  He  say  he  wants  to  meet 
yo'  .  .  .  take  him  where?  .  .  .  Oh, 
yes,  to  meet  de  brudders  of  de  lodge 
.  .  .  No,  I  wouldn't  do  that,  Kingfish; 
he  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  nobody  .  .  .  Oh, 
no  .  .  .  You  all  come  on  ovah  heah 
.    .    .    Yeah    .    .    .    Good-bye." 

Amos  seemed  to  relax  a  trifle  as  he 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  grin. 

"I  reckon  yo'  hear  what  he  say,  huh?" 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  my  ears, 
Amos;  I  just  couldn't  help  it.  Looks  like 
I  am  going  to  meet  the  Kingfish." 

"I  gives  you  fair  warning,  Mistah,  you 
look  out  faw  de  Kingfish." 

E)£  SURE  to  read  in  the  May 

ID  issue  of  Radio  Digest  what  hap- 
pens when  Mark  Quest  meets  the 
Kingfish.  Will  the  Kingfish  take  him 
in?  And  what  do  they  do  at  the 
lodge?  You  will  also  meet  the  Mad- 
ame Queen.  Are  Andy's  intentions 
strictly  honorable? 
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^C^ho's  Who  In  Broadcasting 


SCHINDLER,    Willard,     Baritone,     National 
Broadcasting    company. 
Schlegel,       George,       Operator-Announcer, 
WSUN. 

Schmidt,  Louise,  KSTP,  9-year-oid  girl  trum- 
pet player.  Learned  to  play  by  listening 
to  phonograph  records.  Popular  with  juve- 
nile listeners  of  KSTP.  Received  favorable 
comment  from  John  Phillip  Sousa  recently. 

Schmidt,  Peter,  Band  Director,  Clarinet,  WGY. 

Schmidt,  Ray,  Sports  'Review,  Announcer 
KWK. 

Schneller,  John  K„  Announcer,  KEX. 

Sehoelwer,  Eddie,  Pianist,  one  of  the  Baby 
Grand  Twins,  Big  Clown  of  the  Four  K 
Safety  Club,  WSAI. 

Schoening,  Virginia,  Assistant  Librarian, 
KSTP. 

Schoetgen,  Dora,  Pianist  in  Schoetgen  Trio, 
KSTP. 

Schofield,  Mrs.  Henry,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Scholts,  Tom,   Announcer,   KMDC. 

Schoop,  Dorothea,  Rehearsal  Accompanist, 
KGW. 

Schramm,   Sarah,  Pianist,    WFLA. 

Schroeder,  Carl  G.,  Announcer,  WFBL.  One 
of  the  youngest  announcers  on  the  air. 
Hobby  is  football  announcing.  Bass  soloist 
on  all  types  of  programs. 

Schroeder,    Leon,    Baritone,    KVOO. 

Schuck,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Pianist,  WFLA. 

Schultz,  E.  E.,  Director  of  Setting-Up  Exer- 
cises at  WLW. 

Schulz,  Bob,  Announcer  and  studio  operator  at 
WDAT,  A  student  at  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural   college. 

Schutt,  Arthur,  Pianist,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System   Dance  Band. 

Schwab,  May  Dearborn,   Soprano,   KPO. 

Schwartz,  "Bill,"  Jr.,  Soloist  and  Member  of 
Vanderbilt  University  Football  Squad, 
WLAC. 

Schwartz,  Jean  Taradash,  Violinist,  WLAC. 

Schwartz,  Victor,  KSTP,  Violinist. 

Schwarzman,  Arthur,  Pianist,  NBC,  San  Fran- 
cisco studios.  Heard  during  the  coast-to- 
coast  broadcasts  of  the  Pacific  Vagabonds 
and  Pacific  Little  Symphony  programs  every 
Wednesday    and   Friday. 

Schwerling,  AI,  Operator,  is  the  veteran  Oper- 
ator, having  joined  WLW  more  than  five 
yeara  ago. 

Scott,  Geraldine,  (Gerry — The  Little  Girl  from 
the  Kaw  Valley).  This  versatile  blue-eyed 
star  of  Radio  possesses  a  lovely  contralto 
voice.  She  is  the  featured  soloist  on  the 
Women's  Forum  Hour  each  day  of  the  week 
except  Sunday.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
burn College,  member  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  Sorority,  has  studied  all  her  life  with 
the  best  voice  teachers  in  the  Middle  West; 
won  the  State  Atwater  Audition  contest, 
and  has  won  many  local  voice  contests. 
Geraldine  Scott  is  a  Topeka  girl  and  comes 
to  WIBW's  staff  from  the  Earl  May  Radio 
station,  KMA,  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  where 
she  was  the  featured  soloist  for  some  time. 

Scott,  Ivy,  Soprano,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Scott,  Jose,  WSBC. 

Scull,   Fern,    Staff  Accompanist,    WGN. 

Seagle,  John,  Baritone,  NBC,  New  York. 

Seale,   Walter   B.,   Baritone,    WOAN. 

Searle,  Don,  Announcer,  Station  Manager, 
KOIL. 

Sears,  Sally,  Sally  is  a  young  girl  with  just 
the  same  problems  and  perplexities  as  every 
other  member  of  her  sex.  From  her  vol- 
uminous scrap  book  she  brings  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  feminine  listeners  a  half  hour 
specially  for  themselves  each  morning  ex- 
cept Sunday  from  11  to  11:30  o'clock, 
Chicago  time.  Sally  tolls  how  to  built  a 
home,  furnish  it  and  conduct  it  harmo- 
niously, gives  the  latest  hints  on  styles  and 
charm  and  adds  music  and  historical  back- 
ground of  many  present  day  customs  and 
costumes   for   color. 

Seaver,  Oliver  A.,  Pianist  and  Organist,  WFLA. 

Sebel,  Frances,  Soprano,  National  Broadcast- 
ing   Company. 

Seddon,  Tommy,  KSTP,  Harp  and  cello  soloist, 
member  National  Battery  Symphony  or- 
chestra. 

Seeley,   Margaret  Calhoun,  Pinnist,   WLAC. 

Segal,  Sam,  KSTP,  Drums,  National  Battery 
Symphony  orchestra. 

Seigal,   Harry,  Violinist,   WBRC. 

Soixas,  Dr.  i\  M.,  Settlng-Up  Exercises,  KNX. 

Selinger,  Henry.  Program  Director  of  Station 
WGN  and  Manager-in-Chief  of  its  numer- 
ous musical  activities.  His  Drake  Con- 
cert ensemble  is  a  pioneer  radio  orchestra, 
having  broadcast  over  WDAP  (later  WON) 
back  in  192:?.  He  is  known  as  the  Phan- 
tom  Violin,    WGN. 

Sell,  Vic,  KSTP,  Trumpet,  National  Battery 
Symphony  orchestra. 

Selph,  Orris  M.,  Chief  Operator,  Announcer 
on   Sunday   Service,  WRVA. 

Semmler,  Alexander,  Assistant  Conductor, 
Columbia    Symphony   Orchestra. 

Semple,  Tom.  Scotch  Entertainer,  WLAO. 
Scrafino,  Bertha,  Popular  Pianist.  KFPM. 


Serenaders,  NBC,    New  York. 

Serlis,  Olga,  Pianist,  NBC,  New  York. 

Sei-umgard,  Harold,  Announcer,  Engineer, 
KDLR.  Former  U.  S.  Navy  operator- 
electrician. 

Seven   Aces,    "All    Eleven   of   'Em,"    KOA. 

Sexton,  Tom,  Manager,  KFSD.  With  the  sta- 
tion for  three  years,  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Twilight  symphony. 

Seymour,  L.  J.,  Announcer,  WCCO. 

Shackelford,  Sirs.  Mae,   Soprano,   WAPI. 

Shadwick,  E.  Joseph,   Violinist,   WCCO. 

Shaffer,    George,    Saxophonist,    KVOO. 

Shaffer,   Rachel   Watson,    Soprano,    KVOO. 

Shannon,  Cecil,  Vagabond  Tenor,  Program  Di- 
rector, Announcer,  WBBZ. 

Shannon,  Jack,  NBC,  New  York.  Creator  of 
The  Gossipers.  Born  in  Cov- 
entry, Conn.,  he  left  home  at 
the  age  of  15.  Worked  as  a 
bellhop,  was  a  professional 
boxer,  studied  voice  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  married  Josephine 
Beckman  of  Omaha  and  went 
to  New  York  in  1910  with  a 
government  job.  After  the  war 
did  a  stretch  of  vaudeville 
work,  then  had  a  run  of 
musical  comedy.  Conceived  The 
Gossipers  at  WABC,  later  transferring  to 
WEAF  (April  4,  1929.)  Appears  with 
Marie  Stoddard,  who  is  Mrs.  Flynn.  Both 
frequently  carry  on  as  two  or  more  char- 
acters. 

Shannon,  John  Finley,  Pianist,  WSM. 

Shannon,  Mrs.  Marguerite,  Pianist,  WLAC. 

Shannon,  Ray,   Tenor,   WDAF. 

Shapiro,    Leon,   Violinist,   WDBO. 

Sharman,  Mrs.  Olive,  Woman's  Hour,  WJR. 

Sharpe,  John,   Chief  Operator,   CFRB. 

Sharpless,  S.  F„  KSTP,  Imitator  and  Whistler. 

Shaver's  Jubilee  Singers,  WLS. 

Shaw,  Dudley,  General  Manager,  KFJF. 

Shaw,  Dudley,  "The  Tired  Hand,"  Director, 
Chief   Announcer,    KFJF. 

Shaw,  Elliot,  Baritone,  NBC,  New  York. 

Shaw.  R.  M.,  "Father  Time,"  Office  Manager, 
KFJF. 

Shean,  Jack,  Tenor,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Shearer,  Charles,  Studio  Director,  Announcer, 
CFRB. 

Shea's  Stage  Band,  Alex  Hyde  Director, 
WMAK. 

Shea's  Symphony  Orchestra,  WMAK. 

Sheehan,  Bartholomew,  Announcer,   WLWL. 

Shelden,   Chet,   Orchestra,   KFH. 

Shell,   Fred,   Cellist,    KOMO. 

Shelton,   Manie   Bess,   Soprano,   WLAC. 

Shepard,  John,  President,   WNAC. 

Shepard,  Jr.,  John,  President,  Treasurer, 
WNAC. 

Shepard,  John,  3rd,  Executive  in  Charge, 
WNAC. 

Shepherd,   G.  O.,   President,   General    Manager, 
Citizen    Broadcasting   Co., 
Inc.,  owners  and  operators  of 
Station      WWNC,      Asheville, 
N.     C.     Serves    also    as    Chief 
Announcer    and     Station     Di- 
rector.        Came      into      Radio] 
from     the     advertising     bus! 
ness.        Operated     advertising^ 
agency    which    handled    sev- 
eral     commercial     continuity 
programs.      Got   interested   in 
Radio   as    a    listener    and    fan 
away      back      yonder      when 
listening   had   to   be   done   with    headphones. 

"Programs    came    hard     in     them     days" 

dlalster  would  locate  a  station  with  phones, 
work  all  gadgets  carefully  to  get  best  vol- 
ume and  least  static,  then  switch  to 
speaker  horn.  Maybe  it  was  good.  Maybe 
not.      Radio   listening   first    as  a    hobby,   then 

as    a    business and     he    began    the    South's 

first.    Radio    column three     times    a     week. 

then  dally,  headed  "Down  the  Airway"  bv 
"Station  GOSH."  This  "station"  having 
no  transmitter,  with  call  letters  gained 
from  Combining  three  initials  and  second 
letter  of  last  name,  "broadcast"  for  several 
years  in  Asheville  Times.  Then  switched 
to  daily  Radio  chatter  column  and  review 
Of  stations  heard.  in  Asheville  Citizen. 
Was  Sooth's  first  tor  tO  be  sent 
by  paper  to  n  Radio  show.  Took  over  Sta- 
tion WWNC  on  lease,  operated  for  four 
months,  then  formed  corporation  which  is 
affiliated  with  Asheville's  morning  news- 
paper, the  Asheville  Citizen  Station 
brought  out  of  "average  station"  class  into 
one  of  nation's  most  popular ami  gain- 
ing favor  every  day.  Originated  "Laugh- 
time"  program.  "Band  Parade"  and  was 
first  in  South  to  use  continuity  for  Radio 
broadcasting. 
slier,    l.ou.    Blues    Singer.    KWK. 

Sherdeman,  Ted.  Announcer,  WOW. 
Sheridan,   Maude,  contralto.   WFLA. 

Sheridan    Sisters.    Popular    Vocal    Team.    Con- 

talto  and  Soprano,  \\  l'l.A. 
Sherman,  Joe.   Banjolst,   KGW. 


Sherman,  Ransom.  The  third  of  WMAQ's 
three  "phee  dees"  of  humor,  hoakum  and 
harmony.  Ransom  can  sing  and  play  as 
well  as  clown,  and  mirth  and  melody  are 
his  particular  fortes.  In  one  of  his  few 
serious  moments  he  even  can  announce 
in  an  almost  dignified  manner.  He  and 
Russell  Pratt  add  the  Saturday  night  song 
cycle  to  the  many  other  weekly  programs 
they  present  The  Daily  News  fans. 

Sherr,  Norm,  Pianist,  WGES. 

Sherris,  Marley,  Announcer,  Basso,  Baritone, 
Reader,  NBC,  New  York. 

Sherris,  Marley  R.,  Announcer.  Born  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  June  -3,  1884.  Studied 
piano  and  singing  in  the  Toronto  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  in  Chicago.  He 
made  appearances  all  through  Canada  and 
the  Western  States.  Finally  studied  in  Lon- 
don, England,  and  returned  to  New  York, 
National    Broadcasting    Company. 

Shields   Louise,    Pianist,    WSM. 

Shields,  Lytton  J.,  President,  National  Battery 
Broadcasting  Company,  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  KSTP.  Mr.  Shields,  an  outstanding 
leader  in  civic  and  business  affairs  of  the 
Twin  Cities  and  the  Northwest  for  many 
years,  is  the  originator  and  principal  owner 
of  KSTP.  His  great  interest  in  radio  de- 
velopment is  evidenced  by  his  efforts  in 
establishing  KSTP,  March,  1928,  and  im- 
mediately employing  a  full-time  35-piece 
symphony  orchestra  and  other  talent  to  pro- 
vide highest  quality  entertainment  for 
Northwest  Radio  listeners. 

Shields,   Mrs.  E.   P.,   Contralto,    KTHS. 

Shippee,  Max  E.,  Ballad  Singer,   WBAP. 

Shirk,  Kenneth  G.,  Technical  Staff,  KOIL. 

Shirley,  Ruth,  Coloratura  Soprano,  WSUN. 

Shoffner,   Charles  P.,  Weekly  Talks,   WFI. 

Sboles,  Maxwell,  KSTP,  Member  St.  Paul 
Players  and   KSTP  Players. 

Shope,  Henry,  Tenor,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Shotliff,   Jack,   Operator,   WDAF. 

Shreffler,  Boyd,  and  His  Merrymakers, 
WDBW.  Boyd  and  his  band  were  formerly 
with  the  Jayhawk  and  Novelty  Theaters 
of  Topeka.  Maudie  is  pianist  for  the  band 
and   their   music  is  really   "up   town." 

Shriller,   Patti  Adams,   Pianist,   KVOO. 

Shroeder,   Leon,   Baritone,   KVOO. 

Shuck,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  President  Tuesday  Morning 
Music   Club,   WFLA. 

Shumate  Brothers,  KMA. 

Shurtz,   E.   Judson,    Baritone,    WOC. 

Shynman,  Abe,  Concert  Pianist  and  member 
of  the  Studio  Orchestra  at  WJJD,   Chicago. 

Sicilians,   Male   Quartet,   WOC. 

Sickinger,   Hodel,    Pianist,    WDAC. 

Sidenfaden,  H.  W.,  Announcer,   KFEQ 

Sigler,  Mose,  Novelty  Entertainer.  Voice  and 
Guitar.    WBRC. 

Silberstein,    Herbert,   Violinist,    WOC. 

Silverton,  Edna,  Director  of  the  Crosley  Wom- 
an's Hour  of  WLW.  Is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  and  has  a  number  of  original  stories 
and   poems   to   her   credit, 

Silvestre,  Emilio,  Saxophone  Soloist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Studio  Orchestra  at  WJJD,  Chi- 
cago. 

Simmons,   Bertha,   Popular   Singer,    KFDM. 

Simmons,  ('.  J.,  Staff  Announcer  for  KFUL  at 
Galveston,  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  ranks  of  Radio  broad- 
casting, but  during  the  short 
time  he  has  been  connected 
with  KFUL  he  has  won  con- 
siderable popularity  through 
his  unique  manner  of  han- 
dling sport  events  and  the  in- 
formal type  of  studio  pro- 
grams. His  microphone  name 
is  "Ace"  Simmons,  which  is 
carried  over  from  the  days 
when  he  was  active  in  Uncle  Sam's  air 
forces. 

Simmons.      Georgia,      Creator      of      the      R 
"Mammy";    heard    on    programs    from    the 
NBC  San    Francisco  StUdloa       Miss  Simmons 
nlso      writes      Radio      comedy-dramas     about 
the   Southern    folk    with    whom    she   grew    up 

on  a  Georgia  plantation. 

Simmons,    Robert,   Tenor.    NBC,    New    York. 

Simms.  Lee,   Pianist,   NBC,  Chii 

Simon,   Barry,    Director   of   the    KFRC    Danoe 

Orchestra,    Formerly    Director   at    The    Am- 
bassador,   Ltd  .    Melbourne.  Australia.  KFRC 
Siiiioiiils,      Harold,      Baritone     and     Announcer. 
WFI. 

Simonds,  Raymond,  Leader  of  whiting's  Quin- 
tet.   Male.    WEEI. 

Simons.     George,     Tenor,     Announcer.     V 

Simons.    'Mildred.    Announcer.    WCCO. 

Simpleton  Fitts,  Conducts  the  Early  Bird  pro- 
gram from  T-8  a.  m.  daily.  When  "Simpy" 
wears    his    other    uniform    he    Is    known    as 

Munroe    Upton,    Announcer   par    excelh 

KFRC. 
Simpson,  Harjorie,  Staff  contralto,  has  a   rich 

broadcasting   voice. 
Simpson.  Pauline,   Pianist,   KTHS, 
sinis.  Oliver,  Harmonica   Player,      Director  of 

String    Band,   wr.r 
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Sinclair,  Postley,  Announcer,  WOR. 

Singiser,  Frank,  Announcer,   NBC,  New  York. 

Singleton,  Harold,   Baritone,   WHAM. 

Sinn,  J.  F.,   "The   Boss,"   KSO. 

Skinner,  Ben,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Skinner,   Eula,    Soprano,   WLAC. 

Skultety,  Frank,  Pianist,  WHAM. 

Slagle,  George,  Operator,  Announcer,  WSUN. 

Slieper,  Peggy,  Blues  Singer,  KMOX. 

Slimmon,  Wesley,  Baritone,  KFOA. 

Sloan,  George  14.,  Operator,   WBAP. 

Sloan,  John,  Scottish  Tenor,  former  pupil  of 
D.  M.  McKay  London  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  Lon- 
don Royal  College  of  Music,! 
also  E.  Warren  K.  Howe  of  J 
the  American  Conservatory! 
of  Music,  Chicago,  111.  This! 
young  Scotsman  came  to  this| 
country  from  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land in  August,  1924,  and 
since  that  time  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the 
Northern,  Eastern  and  South- 
ern states,  also  parts  of  Canada  with  concert 
companies  under  the  management  of  the 
Redpath  Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Sloan  also  sang  as  first 
tenor  in  the  WJAZ  male  quartet  and  Light 
Opera  Company  from  that  station  in  Chi- 
cago. He  is  now  singing  tenor  with  the 
popular  harmnoy  team  "Johnnie  and  Eddie" 
of  KMA  Shenandoah  fame,  now  known  as 
the  Happy  Sunshine  Coffee  Boys  of  WNAX 
at  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  where  he  also 
assists  as  an  announcer. 

Smalle,  Edward,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Smathers,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Soprano,  WPLA. 

Smiley,  Robert,  Announcer,   KFRC. 

Smith,  Amy  L,.,  Pianist,  KWK. 

Smith,  Anna  Mary,   Soprano,   KVOO. 

Smith,  Arthur,  Fiddle,  Barn  Dance  Enter- 
tainer,  WSM. 

Smith,  Beasley,  and   His   Orchestra,   WSM. 

Smith,   Mrs.   Brentley,    Soprano,   WLAC. 

Smith  Brothers,  Popular  Songs,  NBC,  New 
York.    William  Hillpot  and  Harold  Lambert. 

Smith,  Clyde  H„  Manager,  Commercial  De- 
partment, WWNC. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  Blues  Singer,  Black  Face 
Comedian,   WBRC. 

Smith,  Earl,  Tenor,  NBC,  Chicago. 

Smith,  George,  Announcer,   Director,  WJAZ. 

Smith,  Harold  Osbourn,   Organist,  WHAM. 

Smith,  Homer,  Tenor,  NBC,  New  York. 

Smith,  Howard  C,  Announcer  and  Director  of 
Montgomery   studios,   WAPI. 

Smith,  Lee  O.,  Announcer,  Director,  KFDM. 

Smith,  Madge,  Hawaiian  Music,  WHB. 

Smith,  M.  G„  Fiddle,  Barn  Dance  Enter- 
tainer,   WSM. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Quentin  M.,  Soprano,  WLAC. 

Smith,  8.  E.,  Control  Operator,  WJJD,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Sax  and  His  Cavaliers,  Dance  Orches- 
tra, WHAM. 

Smith,  Vernon  H.  "Bing,"  Announcer,  WREN. 

Smith,  W.  M.,  Banjoist,  WLAC. 

Smith,    Z.    Franco,    Tenor   Soloist,    KSTP. 

Snell,  George  D.,  Technician-Announcer, 
KDYL. 

Sni-A-Bar  Gardens  Orchestra,  WDAF. 

Snyder,   G.   M.,  Assistant   Operator,    KHQ. 

Snyder,   Reed,    Announcer,   WOC. 

Snyder,  Buth,   Indigo   Blues   Singer,   WSBC. 

Sobey,   Boy,  Vocalist,    KYA. 

Sodbusters,  Illinois,  Jess  Doolittle's  bunch  on 
the  WLS  Merry-Co-Round.  Banjos  or  gui- 
tars all  speak  with  pep.  All  run  farms 
outside    Chicago. 

Sodero,  Cesare,  Maestro,  Opera  Presentations, 
National    Broadcasting   Company. 

Sonnenfield,  Helene,  Mezzo-Soprano,  WLAC. 

Soreno  Hotel  Ensemble,  Louis  Baer,  Director, 
WSUN. 

Southern  Melody  Boys,  WFLA. 

Southern  Plantation  Singers,  WFLA. 

Southern  Bamblers,  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection   of   William    Yeager,    WLAC. 

South  Sea  Islanders,  NBC,  New  York. 

Sowerby,  Katherine,  Soprano,  WAPI. 

Spalding,  Albert,  Violinist,  CBS.  Born  in  Chi- 
cago, studied  in  Italy  and  with  Lefort  in 
Paris,  where  he  made  his  concert  debut. 
Has  composed  several  songs  and  arranged 
orchestrations.  Appeared  with  New  Yorlc 
symphony. 

Spalding,  Margarette,   Junior  Soprano,   WFLA. 

Spangenberg,  Myrtle.  Soprano  Soloist,  WTMJ. 
Helped  to  rock  the  Radio  Cradle  in  Mil- 
waukee. Single,  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  five 
feet  five.  Hobbies  are  music  of  all  kinds, 
fan  mail  and  dancing. 

Spano's  Barto  Quartet,  Group  of  Italian  Mu- 
sicians, WAPI. 

Spaulding,  Harold,  NBC  tenor  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Spaulding,  Margaret,  Soprano,  WFLA. 

Speakman,  Burton,  Banjo  Player,  National 
Battery  Symphony   Orchestra,   KSTP. 

Spears,  Kenneth,  KSTP,  Violin  and  Banjo,  Na- 
tional  Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Specs,  Waunita,    Soprano,   KVOO. 

Spencer,  Sarah  Alice,  Pianist,  Vocalist. 
WRRC 

Spencer  Trio,  Kenilworth  Inn,  WWNC. 

Spencer,  Virginia,  has  a  very  original  style  of 
playing  the  piano  which  keeps  her  solos 
much  in  demand.  She  also  sings,  and  plays 
the  violin.  She  was  pursuing  a  business 
career  before  she  entered  the  professional 
musical   field  upon  joining  KFRC. 

Spiers,  Byron.  Reads  the  Mail  Bag  at  Topsy 
Turvy  Time  each  afternoon  over  WMAQ 
at  5:15  o'clock. 


Spooner,  Mrs.  Morris,  Soprano,  WSUN. 

Springtime  Serenaders,  WFLA. 

Spross,  Charles  Gilbert,  Organist,  Composer 
and  Pianist,  Director  of  Many  Programs, 
WGY. 

Squires,  Eddie,  Studio  Director,  WSUN. 

Stafford  Sisters,  Novelty  Harmony  Team, 
KFON. 

Stalson,  Alpha,  Executive  secretary  of  Topsy 
Turvy  Time,  WMAQ's  club  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Stamp,  James,  KSTP,  Trumpet,  National  Bat- 
tery Symphony  orchestra. 

Stanbury,  Douglas,  Baritone,  NBC,  New  York. 

Standard  Symphony  Orchestra,   KPO. 

Stanton,  Andrew  T„  Announcer  of  WCAU. 
Joined  the  staff  of  WCAU  two  years  ago. 
Before  coming  to  Philadelphia  he  had 
worked  on  the  staff  of  several  Chicago  and 
New  York  Stations.  He  covers  all  the  lead- 
ing sports  events  of  the  city  and  is  a 
Victor  Recording  tenor. 

Stanton,  Harry,  NBC  basso  at  San  Francisco. 

Starr,  Margaret,  Staff  Organist,  WTMJ.  Gets 
more  fan  mail  than  any  other  person  at 
this  Milwaukee  station.  Born  in  Oklahoma 
City,  studied  piano  in  Europe.  Petite, 
weighing  9  5  pounds,  long  black  hair,  big 
black  eyes,  single,  and  just  21. 

Star's  Novelty  Trio,  WDAF. 

Steele,  Fred,  Tenor,  WBRC. 

Steele,  Hubert  &  Lee,  known  as  the  Varsity 
Boys.  Real  troupers,  having  had  years  of 
experience   in   old   time   minstrel,    WBRC. 

Stefan,  Karl,  Chief  Announcer,  Norfolk  Dally 
News  Radio  station  WJAG, 
located  at  Norfolk,  Neb.  Known 
over  the  country  via  Radio  as 
"The  Printer's  Devil."  Been 
announcing  continuously  since 
19  22.  World  traveler  inter- 
preter, saw  service  with  con- 
stabulary in  Philippine  Islands, 
Associated  Press  telegrapher, 
newspaper  correspondent,  etc. 
Radio  record  featuring  among 
first  world's  series  baseball 
games,  giving  word  pictures  simultaneously 
as  results  come  over  wire;  organizer  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  and  largest  radio 
family  in  the  world,  etc. 

Steffani,   Olga,   Contralto,   KPO. 

Stein,  John,  Baritone,  Director  of  Stein  Mixed 
Quartet,   WADC. 

Steinbach,  Charles,  Born  and  raised  in  Yank- 
ton, South  Dakota,  was  drummer  with  the 
Mikota  dance  and  concert  orchestra  for  22 
years.  Played  in  the  Yankton  Municipal 
Band  for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  became 
associated  with  WNAX  as  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  in  December,  1927,  and 
since  that  time  has  played  drums  with 
various  orchestras  from  that  station,  among 
them  being  the  Concert  and  Popular  Or- 
chestra, -which  won  the  National  Radio 
Digest  Popularity  Concert  in  192  8,  also 
Happy  Jack's  Old  Timers,  The  Sunshine 
Favorites,  and  the  German  Band.  Mr. 
Steinbach  also  features  xylophone  and  vi- 
braphone solos. 

Stentz,    J.    Dale,    Director- Announcer.    WWNC. 

Stern,  Samuel  Maurice,  Cellist,  WBAL.  Comes 
from  the  middle  west,  having  been  born  on 
a  Kansas  farm.  His  musical  talent,  how- 
ever, took  him  to  Chicago  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  training.  Later 
he  toured  the  country  as  a  member  of  sev- 
eral nationally  known  musical  organizations, 
finally  coming  to  Baltimore.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  WBAL  for  over" 
three  years  and  appears  regularly  as  a 
member  of  the  WBAL  Ensemble,  the 
WBAL  String  Quartet,  "The  Calvertons," 
and  also  is  often  heard  as  a  soloist  and  in 
obbligato   work. 

Stevens,  Les  and  His  Orchestra,  NBC  New 
York. 

Stevens,  Robert,  Tenor,   NBC  New  York. 

Steward,    Caldwell,    Basso,    WBRC. 

Stewart,  Katldeen,  Accompanist,  Pianist.  Has 
been  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany Three  Years. 

Stiles,  Jane  Harris,  Contralto,  KFLV. 

Stiles.  Orson,   Director,   WOW. 

Stinson,  Lawrence  W.,  Chief  Engineer,  KVOO. 

Stirling,  Jean,  Pianist,  WOW. 

Stockdale,  Earl,  KSTP,  Member  Male  Quartet, 
National  Male  Four. 

Stocks,  Vesta,  Xylophonist,  WAPI. 

Stoddard,  Marie,  NBC,  New  York.  Mrs.  Flynn 
of  The  Gossipers.  Has  starred  in  Broadway 
productions  and  appeared  with  Charlie 
Chaplin. 

Stoess,  William  C,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Crosley  stations  WLW-WSAI. 
He  has  a  permanent  staff  or- 
chestra and  a  calling  list  that 
includes  all  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  as  well 
as  every  other  expert  instru- 
mentalist in  Cincinnati.  He 
makes  up  the  programs  for 
sixteen  orchestra  concerts 
every  week  in  addition  to  su- 
pervising their  direction  and 
the  presentation  of  a  number  of  other  or- 
chestras which  come  into  the  stations  as 
complete  units  under  their  own  directors.  In 
his  "spare  time"  he  presents  the  Miniatures 
of  the  Masters  series  of  musical  history 
talks  on  WLW  at  4:00  P.  M.  five  days  a 
week,    plays  the  solo  violin,   and  announces. 


j/^m 


Stokowski,  Leopold,  Conductor  Philadelphia 
Symphony  orchestra. 
The  third  conductor  of 
this  orchestra,  the  others 
being  Fritz  Scheel,  from 
1900  to  1906,  and  Carl 
Pohlig,  190  7  to  1912. 
Stokowski,  born  of  a 
Polish  father  and  an 
Irish  mother,  and  edu- 
cated in  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  sensa- 
tional success  of  the  or- 
chestra   in   recent   years. 

His  first  musical  position  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  organist  and  choir- 
master at  St.  Bartholomew's  church  in 
New  York  City.  %  He  resigned  to  go  to 
Europe  to  conduct*  a  number  of  the  leading 
orchestras  there.  His  success  was  almost 
immediate  and  he  was  engaged  to  conduct 
an  orchestra  in  Cincinnati,  from  where  he 
went    to    Philadelphia. 

Stollurow,  Edward,  KSTP,  Violin,  National 
Battery  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Stone,  Mildred,  Staff  Artist,  WPAW. 

Stone,  Ralph  K.,  Director,  WPAW. 

Stone,   Warren  L.,  Basso,   WSUN. 

Stoner,   Marjorie,    Contralto,    WSUN. 

Stookey,  Charles,  Assistant  Director  of  WLS. 
Takes  charge  of  day  and  farm  programs. 
Announces.  Graduated  from  U.  of  III. 
Married,  and  has  two  boys. 

Stopp,  Gerald,  Radio  Dramatic  Director  and 
producer,    National   Broadcasting  Company. 

Storer,   Lucille,   Pianist,   WFLA. 

Storey,  Marshall,  Leader,  Hawaiian  Beach- 
combers,  KSTP. 

Stott,  Bill,  Popular  Soloist,  WJJD,  Chicago. 

Stowman,  Kenneth  W.,  Publicity  Director, 
WCAU. 

Straeter,  Ted,  Boy  Pianist  and  Orchestra 
Leader,  KMOX.  Began  his  Radio  career 
at  the  age  of  12  by  playing  solos  on  chil- 
dren's programs.  The  following  year  he 
organized  a,  junior  orchestra  of  ten  boys. 
Now  in  high  school.  Pupil  of  Albert  Weg- 
man   of  St.   Louis. 

Straight,  Charlie's  Orchestra,  NBC,  Chicago. 

Straka,  Emil,  KSTP,  First  Violin,  National 
Battery  Symphony  orchestra. 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Emily,  KSTP,  Character  Actress, 
Member  Advisory  Board,  KSTP  Players. 

Streater,  Ted,  Boy  Pianist,  KMOX. 

Strigl,  Robert,  Announcer,  WMAK. 

Stringer,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Contralto,   WSUN. 

String  Pickers,  Hawaiian  Instrumental,  WWJ. 

Strolling  Guitarists,  two  guitars  on  WLS. 
Music  from  Waikiki  or  blues  from  St.  Louis. 
Both   from   Hawaii. 

Strout,  Everett  M.,  KSTP,  Chief  of  Traffic  De- 
partment, Remote  Control  Supervisor. 

Strout,  E.  D.,  Operator,   WBAL. 

Stubbs,  Williams,  Baritone,  WFLA. 

Stucky,  Lou,  Contralto,  WFLA. 

Sudduth,    Naufleet,    Classical    Pianist,    WBRC. 

Sullivan,  Jerry,  Director  of  WSBC.  Who  does 
not  remember  WQJ,  Chi- 
Caw-Go.  Yes,  that  was 
Jerry  Sullivan,  and  he  be- 
gan announcing  way  back 
when.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  putting  WSBC 
on  the  Radio  map.  When 
his  cheery  voice  is  absent 
from  the  station,  he  is 
away  singing  in  vaude- 
ville. Jerry  is  one  of  the 
best  of  Blues  Singers,  and 
songs  of  his  own. 

Sumner,   Everett,    Tenor,    WSUN. 

Sumner,  William,  Pianist,  KVOO. 

Sunderman,  Lloyd,   Bass  Soloist,   KSTP. 

Sunny  Jim  and  His  Dandies,  WDAF. 

Sunny  Tennessee  Quartet.  This  quartet, 
which  is  very  popular  throughout  the  mid- 
dle section  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
heard  over  WLAC  each  Saturday  evening 
throughout  the  coming  fall  and  winter  sea- 
son. It  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Mrs.  Herman  Myatt,  Soprano;  Eva 
Thompson  Jones,  Contralto;  Harry  Walters, 
Bass;  George  Nevins,  Tenor,  Louise  Shields, 
Accompanist,   WLAC. 

Superiod,  Fred,  Lyric  Tenor,  KWK. 

Sutcliffe,  Lillian,  Assistant  to  Sales  Manager, 
KSTP. 

Sutherland,  George,  WLW  Announcer,  deserted 
the  management  of  small  Radio  stations  for 
the  experience  to  be  gained  working  for  the 
station  that  claims  to  be  the  most  inde- 
pendent. 

Sutherland,  George  L.,  Jr.,  WPTF'S  Manager. 
Has  announced  in  the  past  from  WBZ, 
WDBO,   WMBF,   WSEA. 

Sutoff.   Helen,    Contralto   Soloist,    KSTP'. 

Sutton,  Violetta  Boswel,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Literary  Research,  WBAL.  From  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  fields  Miss  Sut- 
ton came  into  radio  work,  joining  the  staff 
of  WBAL  a  year  ago.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Baltimore  she  had  served  on  the  Sunday 
Editorial  Staff  of  one  of  Philadelphia's 
largest  newspapers,  and  as  copy  writer  in  the 
Advertising  Departments  of  leading  firms 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Sutton  has  traveled  extensively  and 
was  the  originator  of  a  series  of  travel  talks 
which  were  broadcast  over  WBAL  last  sea- 
son and  which  took  listeners  on  the  famous 
Mediterranean  cruise.  She  assists  in  writing 
continuity  and  program  annotations  at  this 
station  and  she  also  does  considerable  re- 
search work.    She  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 


has     written 
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Swanson,  Helen,  Office  Manager  and  Secretary 
to  the  Manager,  KSTP. 

Swanson,   Nels,   Bass   Soloist.    KSTP. 

Swartwood,  H.  M.,  Announcer,    KEX. 

Sweat,  Hazel,  Violinist  Ensemble,  WBEC. 

Sweeney,  Mrs.  Louis,  Whistler,  WLAC, 

Sweeney,   Robert,   Bass,   WFLA. 

Sweetser,  Norman,  Announcer-Baritone,  NBC, 
New  York. 

Swenson,  Nels,  KSTP,  Bass  Soloist,  Member 
National  Male  Four.  Closing  18th  year  as 
concert  singer.  Numerous  tours  Orpheum 
and  Keith  circuits.  Has  entertained  on  both 
WEAF  and  WJZ. 

Swerdlow,  Lew,  Trumpet,  Jules  Herbuveaux' 
KYW  orchestra.  Born  in  Riga,  Russia  (now 
Latvia),  in  1903.  Came  to  America  in 
1012  and  studied  music  in  this  country 
with  Edward  B.  Llewellyn,  distinguished 
first  trumpet  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
orchestra.  A  few  of  the  famous  orchestras 
he  has  played  with  in  theatre,  cafe  and 
radio  are  Gus  C.  Edwards,  Benny  Meroff, 
and  Jules  Herbuveaux,  not  to  forget  his 
five  seasons  with  the  Chicago  Civic  orches- 
tra. He  declares  he's  happy  though  mar- 
ried and  his  hobby  is  walking  the  floor  with 
baby,  then  trying  to  find  the  studio  next 
day  in  time  to  play  the  Merrymaker's 
matinee. 

Sj-kes,  Lewellyn,  Pianist,  WJBY. 

Symphonic  Male  Quartet,  WADC. 

TABOR,   Dean,    Announcer,    WORC. 
Taggart,    Dorothy,    Soprano,    Office    Assist- 
ant,   KOMO. 

Talbot,  Bryce,  Baritone,  Character  Singer. 
Known  for  his  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  and  mu- 
sical  comedy  programs,  WGN. 

Talbot,    Freeman,    Announcer    -    Director 
^^^  KOA.        The     friendly     atmos- 

^SHSJlK        phere    at    KOA.    Denver,    is    for 
4P       *^k      the     most     part     due     to     the 
genial    dispositon    of    Mr.    Tal- 
bot,  the   Director.     He   is,   also, 
J&    '  one    of   those    announcers    who 

14:]      has    broadcast    everything    and 
3&1      from     every     place.       He     has 
SBr        broadcast   from    the    depths    of 
^H«y        mines    and    from    the    tops    of 
mountains.       He     also     directs 
the   KOA    Minstrels   which    have    been    win- 
ning   so    many    Radio    laurels    the    last    few 
years;   also   with   the  KOA  Light   Opera  Co. 
and    the    Arcadians     Mixed    Quartet.       The 
Radio  Rodeo,  one  of  the  biggest  Radio  pro- 
ductions   in    the    last    few    years,    was    also 
directed    by    Mr.    Talbot.       He    manages    to 
infuse  some  of  the  western  atmosphere  into 
the  station.      All  the  programs  have  a  dis- 
tinct individuality. 

Tall,  Broughton,  Supervisor  of  Literary  Re- 
search, WBAL.  A  college  man  who  has 
realized  the  many  opportunities  opened  by 
the  comparatively  new  field  of  Radio  broad- 
casting work.  Mr.  Tall  has  always  done 
literary  work,  having  a  number  of  plays 
and  one-act  sketches  to  his  credit.  Follow- 
ing his  Columbia  University  days  he  joined 
the  staff  of  one  of  Baltimore's  leading 
newspapers  as  dramatic  critic:  he  is  now 
dramatic  correspondent  for  several  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  addition  to  han- 
dling and  supervising  the  Literary  Research 
work  for  this  station,  a  job  to  which  he  de- 
votes the  major  portion  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Tall  was  the  author  of  the  Musical  Scena- 
rios which  were  broadcast  with  such  success 
from  this  station  a  short  while  ago.  and  he 
writes  the  continuity  and  annotations  for 
many  of  this  station's  outstanding  features. 

Tall,  S.  Broughten,  Head  of  Musical  and  Lit- 
erary Department.  He  is  author  of  the 
"Musical   Memories,"   WBAL. 

Tank,  Herbert  F.,  Engineer.  WW.I. 

Tanksley,   Louise,   Contralto,   WLAC. 

Tanner,  Earle,  Staff  Tenor  and  Announcer, 
KYW-KFKX.  Native  of  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
Came  to  Chicago  in  10  2  0  to  study  art.  Did 
so  at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for 
four  years  and  under  Audubon  Tyler.  Didn't 
work  at  It  very  long,  but  decided  to  study 
singing  in  December,  1025.  and  did  so. 
Worked  for  Publlx  Theatres  in  102 5  and 
1020  throughout  the  South  and  in  1027 
went  to  New  York  and  was  put  into  an 
Orpheum  Circuit  Unit  Show  that  toured 
both  the  Keith  and  Orpheum  Circuits.  Last 
September  went  South  and  worked  for  Fub- 
lix  again,  also  sang  over  WJAX  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Came  to  Chicago  in  December 
and  went  to  work  for  KYW.  which  station 
I  first  sang  over  in  1022.  Have  been  staff 
tenor  and  announcer  for  KYW  since  March. 

Tanner,  Elmo,  the  "other"  member  of  the 
"Tune  Peddlers"  at  KYW.  Fred  Rose  plays 
and  sings  to  complete  the  team.  Elmo 
heads  from  the  southland,  is  "hitched," 
and  admits  both. 

Tanner.  Pearl  King,  NBC  Actress  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Tarbell,  Madge,  the  Girl  Baritone    KSTP. 

Tate,  Mary  Ellen,  Blues  Singer  and  Jazz  Pian- 
ist. WBRC. 

Taylor,   Allen,   Announcer,   KWK. 

Taylor,   Bernice,   Dramatic   Soprano,   KYW. 

Taylor,  Frank,  Popular  Pianist,   KOIN. 

Taylor,   Gail,   NBC   Soprano   at   San   Francisco. 

Taylor,  Glenhnll,  Pianist,  Program  Director. 
KTAB.  Veteran  of  seven  years,  composer 
of  popular  song  hits. 

Taylor,   Lee,  Announcer,   KDYL. 

Taylor,    Rose.   Accompanist,    WDAF. 

Taylor,    Victor,    Junior    Announcer,    WSFD 

TeeGarden,   Lewis,  Chief  Announcer.   KI'.X. 


Quintet. 
Pianist, 


Teel,   Icey,   Dramatic  Reader,   WOC. 

Teel,  John,  NBC  Baritone  at  San  Francisco. 

Teeter,  Kenneth,  Baritone.   KOIN. 

Teget,  Leona,  Flower  and  Domestic  Science 
Talks.   KMA. 

Teich,  Larry,  WTMJ  Sports  Announcer  and 
Head  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Secretary 
Hawkins  Club  for  youngsters,  which  holds 
daily  Radio   meetings   over   WTMJ. 

Temple,  O.  D.,  Tenor,  WOW. 

Tennyson,  Juanita,  Soprano,  the  Original  "all- 
around  musical  athlete."  She  has  had  an 
excellent  musical  education,  is  an  experi- 
enced concert  and  operatic  singer,  but  is 
not  reluctant  to  do  a  popular  number  now 
and   then. 

Tcpley,  John,   Bass,   KOMO. 

Teschion,  Marion,  Clarinet  and  Saxophone, 
National  Battery  Symphony  Orchestra, 
KSTP. 

Tews,  Jack,  KSTP,  Typple  Player  and  College 
Entertainer. 

Thaden,  Zona  Gale,  Staff  P'ianist  and  Accom- 
panist. Composer  and  Member  of  Pinellas 
Country  System  of  Schools,   WFLA. 

The  Musketeers  Male  Quartet,  consisting  of 
John  Coolidge,  first  tenor;  Jos.  F.  Breit- 
weiser,  second  tenor;  D.  K.  Howell,  first 
bass,  and  H.  T.  Smutz,  second  bass,  are  a 
new  feature  over  Station  KMOX,  and  will 
be  heard  over  that  station  each  Monday 
evening  from  6:30  to  7:00  P.  M.,  begin- 
ning November  11.  This  well-known  quar- 
tette have  been  featured  over  WGN,  Chi- 
cago and  KWK,  St.  Louis. 

Thiede,  Elsie,  Soprano,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System. 

Third  Infantry  Band,  Carl  Dillon,  Conductor, 
WCCO. 

Thomas,  Bob,   Sports  Announcer,   KWK. 

Thomas,  Dolph,  Chief  Announcer,  Studio  Di- 
rector,   Baritone,   KOIN. 

Thomas,  Fred,  NBC  Actor,   San  Francisco. 

Thomas,  Ifor,  Tenor,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Thomas,  John  Clare,  Musical  Director  B'ham 
Southern    College,    Associated    with    WBRC. 

Thomas,  Lloyd  C,  Commercial  Manager  of 
Westinghouse  Stations.  His  early  expe- 
rience in  Radio  was  secured  at  KFKX. 

Thompson,  Billy,  Baritone.  KVOO. 

Thompson,  Donald,  Announcer,  KPO. 

Thompson,  Fagan,   Baritone.   WLAC. 

Thompson,  Lloyd,  KSTP,  Cheer  Leader.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  features  on  College 
Frolics. 

Thompson,  L.  W.,   Saxophone.   KVOO. 

Thompson,  Mae,  Soprano,   KFRC. 

Thompson,  R.  Lee,  Violinist,  WADC. 

Thompson,    Ruth,    Contralto,    WSUN 

Thorgersen,      Edward,       Announcer, 

Engineer,   National   Broadcasting   Company. 

Thornton,   Henry,   Organist,   WOW. 

Thorwald,  John,  Director-Announcer,  WRR. 

Three  Doctors — WMAQ's  three  doctors,  spe- 
cialists in  humor,  harmony  and  hoakum. 
are  Russell  Pratt,  Ransom  Sherman  and 
Joe  Rudolph. 

Three  Foxy  Grandmas,  KSTP.  Harmony  Trio, 
sing  both  popular  and  old-time  melodies. 
Combined  ages  total  nearly  200  years.  Mrs. 
Mathea  Lund,  first  soprano;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Nash,  mezzo-soprano;  Mrs.  Blanche  J. 
Schaller.  contralto. 

Three  Hired  Men,  Willy,  Louie  and  Sammie. 
all   of  WLS.      One   short,    one   halfway,    and 

one    tall plus    a   guitar.       Sing   a    little    bit 

of  everything.  From  Sweden.  Right  names: 
Hill  Hoagland,  Dave  Pearson,  Eric  Andrea- 
son. 

Throm,    Ludwig,   Drums.    WDAF. 

Tidmarsh,   Elmer,   Sunday   Organist.    W(5T. 

Tillie  the  Toller,  Singer  and  Entertainer. 
KFEQ. 

Tison,  James  F.,   Operator.  WFLA. 

Tison,   J.   Boykin,   Chief   Operator.   WFLA. 

Tison,  W.  Walter,  Director-Announcer.  This 
genial  Director  of  WFLA  is  a 
native  Floridan,  born  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  -  American 
War.  He  specialized  in  Radio 
at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  p 
Tison  brings  to  the  microphone  ft 
the  wealth  of  his  experiences 
as  Radio  operator,  both  during 
the  World  War  and  after- 
wards. Naturally  enough  his 
first  experience  in  voice  transmission  was 
with  the  American  destroyers.  Evidently 
his  tone  quality  was  ^ood  even  In  those 
days.  After  he  left  the  I*  S.  Shii 
Hoard,  he  belonged  to  the  staff  of  WSB, 
and   when  the  f>00-watt   equipment  of  this 

station     was     sold     to     Clearwater     he     took 

charge    of   It. 
Tkach,    Teter.    Baritone    Soloist.    Russian    Arte 

Troupe.     Dancers,    Mustcuns    and    Vocalists. 

KSTP. 
Tobln.   Carl.   Tenor   Balladlst.    KTAB. 
Todd.    Rev.    John,    Sunday     Morning    Service, 

WMA. 

Tofaill,  John.  Accordionist  Pai  Coast  Net- 
works.  National   Broadoastlng  Company. 

Toffoll,     John,      Featured      Accordion      PI 
NBC,   San   Francisco  studios. 

Tolloch,    Laurence,   NBC   Actor   at   San    I 
clsco. 

Toiimiti.  Clarence,  Cow  Boy  Tenor,  KPO 
Learned  to  sing  the  cattle  out  of  their 
wlldness  and  amuse  the  coyotes  as  he  hit 
the  trail  up  In  the  Idaho  hills.  Finally 
landed  on  Broadway,  starring  In  Schubert 
productions  until  he  went  West  and  signed 
tip    with    KPO, 


Tom  and  Jerry,  Bob  Lee.  Ethel  Warner.  WHB. 

Tom,  Joe  and  Jack,   Minstrel   Men.   WSM. 

Tone,  William,  Trombonist,  Melophonlst,  Co- 
lumbia   Broadcasting    System    Dance    Band. 

Topping,  John  D.,  Publicity  Director,   WWNC. 

Torrey,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Pianist,  WSM. 

Totten,     Hal,     Sport     Announcer.        When     the 
football     season     or    the     base- 
1*«nw  ball    comes    around,    the    Daily 

.,**3BKj>'       News     station,      WMAQ.      calls 
f  H|j      "Pon     Hal     Totten     to     do    the 

3J      announcing    and    for    the    sea- 
^)a  #ft>    *    son      he      leaves     his     editorial 
T_7  v5/     f*    desk.     Fans    think    no    one   can 
***_  announce      these      two      sports 

'  mtf.i^         like   Hal.      As  most  of  his  five 
'  ^Jjr  years   of   newspaper    work    has 

been  spent  writng  sport  copy, 
it  is  not  queer  that  he  should  qualify  in 
this  capacity.  He  remembers  football  an- 
nouncing when  the  Radio  reporter  faced 
a  mike  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  often  the  reception  was  spoiled  by 
rain.  Of  course,  now  the  announcers  sit 
tranquilly  behind  glass  and  report  each 
play    undisturbed    by    the    weather. 

Totty,  W.  L.,  Banjoist,  Barn  Dance  Enter- 
tainer.   WSM. 

Trabond,   Mrs.  Clifford,  Soprano,   KVOO. 

Tramont,  Charles,  Announcer,  NBC,  New 
York. 

Trapp,  Merrill,  Rhythmic  Ditties.  Red-Hot 
Jazz.  Syncopated  Ditties,  Announcer. 
WTMJ. 

Trask,  George,  Stringed  Instruments,  South 
Sea  Islanders.  NBC,   New  York. 

Trautner,  Elsa  Behlow,   Soprano,   KPO. 

Travers,  Geraldine  Rhodes,  Contralto  Soloist. 
WHAM. 

Travers,  Linus,  Production  Manager  at  WNAC. 
is  a  Brown  university  graduate  and  one  of 
the  vita!  cogs  in  the  success  of  WNAC  and 
WEAN.  In  his  hands  is  entrusted  the  vari- 
ous programs  which  go  on  the  air.  the  ma- 
jority of  which  come  from  his  pen.  As  a 
continuity  writer  he  has  few,  if  any,  peers. 
Linus'  career  has  been  brief  in  Radio,  but 
his  future  appears  exceptionally  bright.  He 
is  in  his  early  20's  and  probably  one  of  the 
youngest  Radio  associates  in  the  country 
entrusted  with   so  much  responsibility. 

Treadway,  Al.announcer  at  WBRC  since  1928. 
Recently  he  has  composed 
two  selections.  "Waiting 
and  Longing"  and  "Just 
One  More  Time."  Al  has 
a  keen  insight  on  human 
nature  and  has  developed 
the  Easy  Hour  and  the 
Sunshine  Special.  He  is 
known  to  the  listeners  as 
Al,  Dr.  Easy,  and  Uncle 
Happy.  He  is  a  quick 
thinker  and  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
His  work  on  the  Mid-Nite  Hi-Lite  pro- 
gram beginning  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night   has  been    outstanding. 

Treble  Clef  Ensemble,  KSTP.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Tucker,  Director  and  Accompanist;  Miss 
Gertrude  Gray  Smith  and  Madeline  James. 
First  Sopranos;  Mrs.  J.  S.  White  and  Miss 
Irma  Meili.  Second  Sopranos;  Mrs.  Walter 
Homes  and  Mrs.  G.  Gardener  Stahle.  Altos, 
all  Members  of  the  Schubert  Club,  a  mu- 
sical  organization   in  St.   Paul. 

Tremaine,  Howard,  Character  Actor,  KSTP 
Players. 

Trentham,  Anna,  Home  Economics  Authority. 
WBAL.  Was  born  in  the  hills  of  Tenn. 
and  received  her  technical  training  from 
the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville.  Did  extension  work  in  the 
schools  of  her  native  state  and  in  North 
Carolina  prior  to  coming  to  Baltimore  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economies 
for  a  large  public  utilities  corporation, 
broadcasts  the  WBAL  Radio  Cookery  les- 
sons and  household  talks  once  a  week,  dur- 
ing which  brides  and  older  housewives  are 
given  some  timely  suggestions  on  how  to 
keep  their  husbands  satisfied. 

Trousdale,  Mrs.  Gouldtmr,  Pianist.  WLAC 

Truthful,  James,  causes  more  laughs  with  his 
whopping  big  stories  heard  over  WlBW, 
following  the  Kansas  Farmer  Old  Time 
chestra.  than  any  other  single  entertainer. 
In  real  life  lie  is  .1.  M.  Parks,  manager  of 
the  Capper  Clubs.  He  is  In  height  about 
7  feet,  and  possesses  a  sense  of  humor 
which  endears  him  to  the  hearts  of  his 
Radio  audience. 

Tschants,  Gladys  Myers,  Soprano,   v 

Tucker,  Bobby,  Juvenile  Concert  Pianist. 
WI'l.A. 

Tucker.  Tommy,  Entertainer,  Dkelele  Artist. 
\V  A   \  \\ 

Tuelser,   Mr-,  j.   H..  Contralto  Soloist.   KSTP 
Tally.   Dorothy,    Soprano   soloist.    \vn  vm. 
Tulsa   Community    Chorus,    k\'>>> 
Tulsa  Symphony    Mule  Quartet,  kvoo. 
Tulsa  Byraphonj   Orchestra,   KVOO, 
Tunkle,  BSph,  Pianist  and  Composer,  WBRC. 

Who's  Who  in  Radio  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  May  Radio  Digest.  The 
number  of  Radio  entertainers  has  grown 
so  appreciably  it  would  take  too  much 
space  out  of  one  magazine  to  print  the 
complete  list.  But  you  can  keep  each 
issue  with  the  succeeding  installments 
until  you  have  the  whole  list  of  Who's 
Who  in  Radio  complete. 
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(Stations  Alphabetically  Listed 

Details  of  Frequency,  Wave  Length  and  Operation  Hours 

Will  Be  Found  in  Official  Wave  Lengths  and  State 
and  City  Index  Tables  on  Pages  100  to  103 


K 

KCRC Enid,  Okla. 

KDB... Santa    Barbara,   Calif. 

KDKA Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

KDLR.... Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
KDYL..Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
KECA....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KEJK... Beverly   Hills,    Calif. 

KELW Burbank,    Calif. 

KEX Portland,   Ore. 

KFAB Lincoln,   Neb. 

KFBB.... Great  Falls,  Mont. 
KFBK....  Sacramento,  Calif. 

KFBL Everett,   Wash. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Tex. 

KFDY Brookings,   S.   D. 

KFEL Denver,   Colo. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KFGQ Boone,   la. 

KFH Wichita,  Kans. 

KFHA Gunnison,    Colo. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KF1F Portland,     Ore. 

KFIO Spokane,   Wash. 

KFIU Juneau,    Alaska 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

KFJB Marshalltown,    la. 

KFJF.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

KFJI Astoria,  Ore. 

KFJM... Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

KFJR Portland,  Ore. 

KFJY Fort   Dodge,  la. 

KFJZ Fort   Worth,   Tex. 

KFKA Greeley,  Colo. 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

KFKU Lawrence,  Kans. 

KFKX Chicago,  111. 

KFKZ Kirksville,    Mo. 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

KFLX Galveston,  Tex. 

KFMX Northfield,  Minn. 

KFNF Shenandoah,  la. 

KFOR Lincoln,    Neb. 

KFOX....Long   Beach,   Calif. 

KFPL Dublin,    Texas 

KFPM Greenville,    Texas 

KFPW.Wiloan  Springs,  Ark. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

KFQA Kirk  wood,    Mo. 

KFQD Anchorage,   Alaska 

KFQU Holy  City,  Calif. 

KFQW Seattle,  Wash. 

KFQZ....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KFRC.San    Francisco,   Calif. 

KFRU Columbia,  Mo. 

KFSD San   Diego,    Calif. 

KFSG Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

KFUL Galveston,   Tex. 

KFUM.Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

KFUO St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KFUP Denver,   Colo. 

KFVD Culver  City,  Calif. 

KFVS...Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

KFWB Hollywood,  Calif. 

KFWC Ontario,    Calif. 

KFWF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KFWL.San   Francisco,   Calif. 

KFWM Oakland,  Calif. 

KFXD Jerome,    Idaho 

KFXF Denver,   Colo. 

KFXJ Edgewater,    Colo. 

KFXM..San  Bernardino,  Calif 
KFXR.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

KFYO Abilene,  Tex. 

KFYR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

KGA Spokane,   Wash. 

KGAR Tuscon,   Ariz. 

KGB San   Diego,   Calif. 

KGBU....   Ketchikan,  Alaska 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KGBZ York,  Neb. 

KGCA Decorah,   Iowa 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KGCN Concordia,    Kan. 

KGCR Watertown,  S.  D. 

KGCU Mandan,    N.   D. 

KGCX Wida,  Mont. 

KGDA....Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 
KGDE... Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

KGDM Stockton,    Calif. 

KGDR San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KGDY Oldham,   S.    D. 

KGEF....Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

KGEK Yuma,   Colo. 

KGER Long  Beach,  Calif. 

KGEW....Ft.    Morgan,    Colo. 

KGEZ Kalispell,  Mont. 

KGFF Alva,  Okla. 

KGFG.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
KGFL... Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

KGFT Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KGFK Hallock,    Minn. 


KGFL Vaton,   N.   Mex. 

KGFW Ravenna,  Neb. 

KGFX Pierre,  S.  D. 

KGGCSan  Francisco,   Calif. 

KGGF Picher,  Okla. 

KGGM... Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

KGHB Honolulu,    Hawaii 

KGHD Missoula,  Mont. 

KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

KGHG McGehee,  Ark. 

KGHI Little  Rock,  Ark. 

KGHL Billings,   Mont. 

KGIQ Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

KGIR Butte,  Mont. 

KGIW Trinidad,  Colo. 

KGIX Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

KGJF Little  Rock,  Ark. 

KGKB Brownwood,  Tex. 

KGKL San  Angelo,  Tex. 

KGKO.... Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
KGKX....Sand   Point,   Idaho 

KGO Oakland,   Calif. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Tex. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

KGW Portland,  Ore. 

KGY Lacy,    Wash. 

KHJ Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

KICK Red  Oak,  la. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

KIT Yakima,  Wash. 

KJBS...San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KJR Seattle,  Wash. 

KLCN Blytheville,    Ark. 

KLO Ogden,    Utah 

KLRA Little  Rock,  Ark. 

KLS Oakland,  Calif. 

KLX Oakland,  Calif. 

KLZ Denver,  Colo. 

KM  A Shenandoah,  la. 

KMBC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KMED Medford,  Ore. 

KMIC Inglewood,    Calif. 

KM  J Fresno,   Calif. 

KMMJ Clay  Center,  Neb. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

KMOX St.   Louis,   Mo. 

KMTR Hollywood,  Calif. 

KNX Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KOA Denver,  Colo. 

KOAC Corvallis,  Ore. 

KOB.... State  College,  N.  M. 

KOCW Chickasha,  Okla. 

KOH Reno,  Nev. 

KOIL Council  Bluffs,  la. 

KOIN Portland,  Ore. 

KOL Seattle,  Wash. 

KOMO Seattle,  Wash. 

KONO San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KOOS Marshfield,    Ore. 

KORE Eugene,   Ore. 

KOY Phoenix,  Ariz. 

KPCB Seattle,   Wash. 

KPjM Prescott,  Ariz. 

KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KPOF Denver,  Colo. 

KPPC Pasadena,    Calif. 

KPQ Wenatchee,  Wash. 

KPRC Houston,  Tex. 

KPSN Pasadena,  Calif. 

KPWF..    Westminster,   Calif. 

KQV Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

KQW San  Jose,  Calif. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

KREG.... Santa   Anna,   Calif. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Tex. 

KRLD Dallas,  Tex. 

KRMD Shreveport,   La. 

KRSC Seattle,    Wash. 

KSAC Manhattan,  Kans. 

KSAT Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

KSCJ Sioux  City,  la. 

KSD St.   Louis,   Mo. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

KSL....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
KSMR.... Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

KSO Clarinda,   la. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

KSTP St.  Paul, -Minn. 

KTAB Oakland,  Calif. 

KTAP San   Antonio,   Tex. 

KTAR Phoenix,   Ariz. 

KTBI Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

KTBR Portland,   Ore. 

KTBS Shreveport,  La. 

KTHS Hot   Springs,   Ark. 

KTLC Richmond,  Texas. 

KTM Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KTNT Muscatine,  la. 

KTRH Austin,    Texas 

KTSA San  Antonio,  Tex. 

KTSL Shreveport,   La. 

KTSM El   Paso,  Texas 

KTUE Houston,    Texas 


KTW Seattle,  Wash. 

KUJ Long  View,   Wash. 

KUOA Fayetteville,  Ark. 

KUSD Vermillion,    S.   D. 

KUT Austin,  Tex. 

KVI Tacoma,    Wash. 

KVL Seattle,  Wash. 

KVOA Tucson,  Ariz. 

KVOO Tulsa,   Okla. 

KVOS....  Bellingham,  Wash. 

KWBS Portland,   Ore. 

KWCR... Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

KWEA Shreveport,    La. 

KWG Stockton,  Calif. 

KW  J  J Portland,  Ore. 

KWK St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KWKH Shreveport,  La. 

KWLC Decorah,    Iowa 

KWSC Pullman,  Wash. 

KW WG Brownsville,  Tex. 

KWYO Laramie,    Wyo. 

KXA Seattle,   Wash. 

KXL Portland,    Ore. 

KXO El  Centro,  Calif. 

KXRO Aberdeen,   Wash. 

KYA....San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KYW Chicago,  111. 

KZIB Manilla,   P.  I. 

KZKZ Manilla,  P.  I. 

KZM Hay  ward,   Calif. 

KZRM Manilla,   P.  I. 


w 

NAA Arlington,    Va. 

WAAF Chicago,  111. 

WAAM Newark,  N.  J. 

WAAT Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WAAW Omaha,  Neb. 

WABC New  York  City 

WABI Bangor,  Me. 

WABO Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WABY Philadelphia,    Pa. 

WABZ New  Orleans,  La. 

WADC Akron,    Ohio 

WAFB Detroit,    Mich. 

WAGM.... Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

WAIU Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAPI Birmingham,  Ala. 

WASH.. Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
WBAA.West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

WBAK Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WBAL Baltimore,  Md. 

WBAP Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

WBAX...   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WBBC Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

WBBL Richmond,  Va. 

WBBM Chicago,  111. 

WBBR Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

WBBW Norfolk,    Va. 

WBBY Charleston,   S.  C. 

WBBZ....Ponca    City,    Okla. 

WBCM Bay  City,   Mich. 

WBIS Boston,     Mass. 

WBMS....Hackensack,  N.  J. 

WBNY New    York    City 

WBOQ New  York  City 

WBOW....Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
WBRC...  Birmingham,  Ala. 
WBRE...    Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

WBRL Tilton,   N.    H. 

WBSO Wellesley,  Mass. 

WBT Charlotte,    N.   C. 

WBZ Springfield,   Mass. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

WCAB AUentown,   Pa. 

WCAC Storrs,    Conn. 

WCAD Canton,    N.    Y. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

WCAJ Lincoln,  Neb. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

WCAM Camden,  N.   J. 

WCAO Baltimore,  Md. 

WCAP...Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

WCAU Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WCAX Burlington,   Vt. 

WCAZ.. Carthage,    111. 

WCBA AUentown,   Pa. 

WCBD Zion,    111. 

WCBM Baltimore,   Md. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

WCCO...   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WCDA New   York   City 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

WCGU.. Coney  Island,   N.  Y. 

WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

WCLB....Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

WCLO Kenosha,  Wis. 

WCLS Joliet,    111. 

WCMA Culver,   Ind. 


WCOA Pensacola,    Fla. 

WCOC Meridan,  Miss. 

WCOD Harrisburg,   Pa. 

WCOH Greenville,   N.   Y. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

WCSH Portland,   Me. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

WDAE Tampa,   Fla. 

WDAF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WD  AG Amarillo,  Tex. 

WDAH El    Paso,   Tex. 

WDAY Fargo,   N.   D. 

WDBJ Roanoke,  Va. 

WDBO Orlando,    Fla. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

WDGY...  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WDOD..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
WDRC....New  Haven,  Conn. 

WDSU New  Orleans,   La. 

WDWF Cranston,  R.  I. 

WDZ Tuscola,   111. 

WEAF.. New  York   City 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

WEAN Providence,   R.   I. 

WEAO Columbus,   O. 

WEAR Cleveland,  Ohio 

WEBC Duluth,  Minn. 

WEBE Cambridge,    O. 

WEBQ Harrisburg,    111. 

WEBR Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

WEBW Beloit,   Wis. 

WEDC Chicago,    El. 

WEDH Erie,  Pa. 

WEEI Boston,    Mass. 

WEHS Evanston,  111. 

WELK Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEMC.Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

WENR Chicago,   111. 

WEPS Gloucester,  Mass. 

WEVD....Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

WEW St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WFAA Dallas,  Tex. 

WFAN Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WFBC Knoxville,   Tenn. 

WFBE Cincinnati,   O. 

WFBJ....   Collegeville,  Minn. 

WFBL Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

WFBM Indianapolis',  Ind. 

WFBR Baltimore,  Md. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

WFGB Altoona,  Pa. 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WFIW....    Hopkinsville,   Ky. 

WFJC Akron,    O. 

WFKD Philadelphia,    Pa. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

WGAL Lancaster,    Pa. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.   Y. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

WGBF Evansville,  Ind. 

WGBI... Scranton,   Pa. 

WGBS New  York  City 

WGCM Gulfport,  Miss. 

WGCP Newark,  N.  J. 

WGES Chicago,   111. 

WGH Newport  News,  Va. 

WGHP Detroit,   Mich. 

WGL Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WGMS St.    Paul,    Minn. 

WGN Chicago,   111. 

WGR Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

WGSP Savannah,    Ga. 

WGST Atlanta,   Ga. 

WGY Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHAP New  York   City 

WHAS Louisville,  Ky. 

WHAT Philadelphia,    Pa. 

WHAZ Troy,    N.    Y. 

WHB Kansas   City,    Mo. 

WHBC Canton,  Ohio 

WHBD Mount   Orab,   O. 

WHBF Rock    Island,    111. 

WHBL....  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
WHBQ......  Memphis,  Tenn. 

WHBU Anderson,  Ind. 

WHB  W....  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WHBY...West  DePere,  Wis. 

WHDF Calumet,   Mich. 

WHDH Gloucester,  Mass. 

WHDI...  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WHDL..Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHFC Cicero,  111. 

WHIS Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

WHK Cleveland,  O. 

WHN New    York    City 

WHO Des   Moines,    la. 

WHP Harrisburg,    Pa. 

WHPP.Englew'd  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

WI AS Ottum wa,  la. 

WIBA Madison,   Wis. 

WIBG Elkins   Park,   Pa. 


VVIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

WIBO Chicago,    111. 

WIBR Steubenville,   Ohio 

WIBS Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WIBU Poynette,  Wis. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kan. 

WIBX Utica,    N.    Y. 

WICC Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WIL St.    Louis,    Mo. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

WINR Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

WIOD Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WISN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WJAC Johnstown,  Pa. 

WJAD Waco,   Tex. 

WJAG Norfolk,    Nebr. 

WJAR Providence,  R.  I. 

WJAS Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

WJAX Marion,    Ind. 

WJAX Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WJAY Cleveland,  O. 

WJAZ Chicago,   111. 

WJBC La    Salle,    111. 

WJBI Red  Bank,  N.   J. 

WJBK Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

WJBL Decatur,   111. 

WJBO New  Orleans,  La. 

WJBT Chicago,   111. 

WJBU Lewisburgh,  Pa. 

WJBW....New  Orleans,  La. 

WJBY Gadsden,   Ala. 

WJDW Emory,  Va. 

WJDX Jackson,    Miss. 

WJJD Chicago,  111. 

WJKS Gary,  Ind. 

WJR Detroit,  Mich. 

WJSV Washington,  D.  C. 

WJW Mansfield,  Ohio. 

WJZ New   York   City 

WKAQ  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
WKAR....E.   Lansing,   Mich. 

WKAV Laconia,   N.   H. 

WKBB Joliet,   111. 

WKBC... Birmingham,    Ala. 

WKBE Webster,  Mass. 

WKBF Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WKBH La   Crosse,   Wis. 

WKBI Chicago,    111. 

WKBN Youngstown,  O. 

WKBO Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WKBP.. Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

WKBQ New  York  City 

WKBS Galesburg,  III. 

WKBV....   Connersville,  Ind. 

WKBW Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

WKBZ Ludington,   Mich. 

WKEN Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WKJC Lancaster,    Pa. 

WKRC Cincinnati,   O. 

WKY.. Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
WLAC......  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WLAP Louisville,   Ky. 

WLB Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WLBC Muncie,    Ind. 

WLBF... Kansas    City,    Kan. 

WLBG Petersburg,  Va. 

WLBL... Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

WLBW Oil   City,   Pa. 

WLBX...Long  Island,  N.   Y. 

WLBZ Bangor,    Me. 

WLCI Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

WLEX Lexington,  Mass. 

WLEY Lexignton,  Mass. 

WLIT Philadelphia,    Pa. 

WLOE Boston,  Mass. 

WLS Chicago,    111. 

WLSI Providence,    R.    I. 

WLTH Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

WLW Cincinnati,   O. 

WLWL New  York  City 

WMAC Syracuse,   N.    Y. 

WMAF.S.   Dartmouth,  Mass. 

WMAK Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

WMAL... Washington,  D.   C. 

WMAN Columbus,   Ohio 

WMAQ Chicago,   111. 

WMAY St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WMAZ Macon,   Ga. 

WMBA Newport,   R.   I. 

WMBC Detroit,    Mich. 

WMBD Peoria,    III. 

WMBG Richmond,   Va. 

WMBH Joplin,    Mo. 

WMBI Chicago,  III. 

WMBJ Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

WMBL Lakeland,   Fla. 

WMBM Memphis,    Tenn. 

WMBO Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WMBQ Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

WMBR Tampa,    Fla. 

WMC Memphis,  Tenn. 

WMCA New    York    City 

WMES Boston,    Mass. 
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WMMX...  Fairmont,   W.  Va. 

WMPC Lapeer,    Mich. 

WMRJ Jamaica,   N.   Y. 

WMSG New   York   City 

WMT Waterloo,  la. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

WNAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WNAX Yankton,   S.   D. 

WNBF...Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
WNBH..New  Bedford,  Mass. 

WNBJ Knoxville,   Tenn. 

VVNBO Washington,  Pa. 

WNBR Memphis,   Tenn. 

WNBW Carbondale,  Pa. 

WNBX Springfield,  Vt. 

WNBZ Saranac,  N.  Y. 

WNJ Newark,   N.   J. 

WNOX Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WNRC... Greensboro,   N.   C. 

WNYC New  York  City 

VVOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

WOAN.Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

WOAX Trenton,  N.  J. 

WOBT.... Union  City,  Tenn. 
WOBU... Charleston,  W.  Va. 

WOC Davenport,   la. 

WODA Paterson,   N.   J. 

WOI Ames,    la. 

WOKO Beacon,   N.   Y. 

WOL Washington,  D.  C. 

WOMT Manitowoc,  Wis. 

WOOD.. Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WOPI Bristol,  Va. 

WOQ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WOR Newark,  N.   J. 

WORC...   Worcester,  Mass. 

WORD Chicago,  111. 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

WOV New  York  City 

WOW Omaha,    Neb. 

WO  WO Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WPAP Palisade,    N.    J. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

WPCC Chicago,   111. 

WPCH Hoboken,   N.   J. 

WPG Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

WPOE Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

WPOR Norfolk,   Va. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

W  PS W Philadelphia,   Pa. 

WPTF Raleigh,    N.   C. 

WQAM Miami,  Fla. 

WQAN Scranton,   Pa. 

WQAO Palisade,    N.    J. 

WOBC Utica,  Miss. 

WQBZ Weirton,  W.  Va. 

WRAF La   Porte,   Ind. 

WRAK Erie,  Pa. 

WRAW Reading,   Pa. 


WRAX Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VVRBC Valparaiso.  Ind. 

WRBI Tifton,  Ga. 

WRBJ Hattiesburg.    Miss. 

WRBL Columbus,   Ga. 

WRBQ Greenville,   Miss. 

WRBT.... Wilmington,  X.  C. 

WRBU Gastonia,  N.  C. 

WRC Washington,  D.  C. 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn. 

WREN Lawrence,  Kans. 

WRHM... Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRJN Racine,   Wis. 

WRK Hamilton,  Ohio 

WRNY New  York  City 

WRR Dallas,  Tex. 

WRUF Gainesville,  Fla. 

WRYA Richmond,  Va. 

WSAI Cincinnati.    Ohio 

WSAJ Grove  City,  Pa. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

WSAR Fall  River,  Mass. 

WSAZ... Huntington,  W.  Va. 

WSB Atlanta,   Ga. 

WSBC Chicago,  111. 

WSBT So.  Bend,  Ind. 

WSDA Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WSEA Portsmouth,    Va. 

WSGH Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

WSIS Sarasota,   Fla. 

WSIX Springfield,  Tenn. 

WSM Nashville,  Tenn. 

WSMB New  Orleans,  La. 

WSMD Salisbury,    Md. 

WSMK Dayton,   Ohio 

WSOA Chicago,  111. 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

WSSH Boston,   Mass. 

WSUI Iowa  City,   Iowa 

WSUN..St.   Petersburg,   Fla. 

WSVS Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WTAD Quincy,  111. 

WTAG Worcester,   Mass. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

WTAQ Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WTAR Norfolk,    Va. 

WTAW. College  Station,  Tex. 

WTAX Streator,  111 

WTBO Cumberland,    Md. 

WTFI Toccoa,   Ga. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

VYTMJ Milwaukee.   Wis. 

WTNT Nashville.  Tenn. 

WTOC Savannah,    Ga. 

WWAE Hammond,    Ind. 

WWJ Detroit.    Mich. 

WW'L X'ew  Orleans,  La. 


WU'XC Asheville,    N.    C. 

WWRL Woodside,  N.   Y. 

WWVA... Wheeling.   W.  Va. 


Canada 


CFAC-CNRC,  Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc,  500\v. 
CFBO,  St  John,  X.  B„  337.1m, 

889.9kc,  50w. 
CFCA  -  CKOW  -  CXRT,     To- 
ronto,   Ont.,    357.1m,    840kc, 

SOOw. 
CFCF,    Montreal,     P.     Q., 

291.3m,  1030kc.  1650w. 
CFCH,    Iroquois    Falls,    Out., 

500m,  599.6kc,  250w. 
CFCX-CXRC,  Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc.  500w. 
CFCO,  Chatham, Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210kc,  50\v. 
CFCT,  Victoria,  B.C.,  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  500w. 
CFCY,   Charlottetown.    P.    E. 

I.,  312.5m,  960kc,  250w. 
CFJC.     Kamloops,     B.     C, 

267.9m,  1120kc,  lSw. 
CFLC,   Prescott,   Ont.,   297m, 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CFNB,    Frederickton,   N.    B., 

247.9m,  1210kc.  50w. 
CFQC    -    CXRS,     Saskatoon. 

Sask.,    329.7m,    910kc.    500w. 
CFRB-CJBC,   King.  York  Co., 

Ont.,  312.5m,  960kc,  4000\v. 
CFRC,  Kingston,  Ont.,  267.9m, 

1120kc,  SOOw. 
CHCK,   Charlottetown.   P.    E. 

I.,  312.5m,  960kc,  30w. 
CHGS,  Summerside.  P.  E.  I.. 

267.9m,  1120kc,  25w. 
CHMA.    Edmonton,    Alta., 

517.2m,   580.4kc.  250w. 
CHML,   Hamilton,   Ont., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CHXS,  Halifax,  X.  S..  322.6m, 

930kc,   SOOw. 
CHRC.  Quebec.  P.  Q..  340.9m, 

880kc,    lOOw. 
CHWC-CFRC,    Pilot     Butte. 

Sask.,  312.5m,  960kc,  SOOw. 
CHWK,     Chilliwick,     B.     C, 

247.9m,  1210kc.   5w. 
CHYC.  Montreal,  P.Q..  411m, 

729.9kc,  SOOw. 
CJCA    -    CXRE.      Edmonton, 

Alta..  517.2m.   580.4kc.   500 w. 


CJCB,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  340.9m, 

880kc.  50w. 
CJCJ-CHCA,  Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc,  500w. 
CJGC-CNRL,    London,    Ont., 

329.7m,  910kc,  500w. 
CJGX,  Yorkton,  Sask.,  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  SOOw. 
CJHS,    Saskatoon,    Sask., 

329.7m,  910kc,  250w. 
CJOC,    Lethbridge,    Alta., 

267.9m,  1120kc,  50w. 
CJOR,     Sea     Island,     B.     C, 

291.3m,  1030kc,  50w. 
CJRM,     Moose    Jaw,     Sask., 

500m,  599.6kc,  500w. 
CJRW,  Fleming,  Sask.,  500m, 

599.6kc,  500w. 
CJRX,  Winnipeg,  Man..  25.6m, 

1171.6kc,  2000w. 
CKAC-CNRM.    Montreal,    P. 

Q.,  411m,  729.9kc.  5000w. 
CKCD-CHLS,  Vancouver,  B. 

C,  411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKCI,  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  340.9m, 

880kc,  50w. 

Toronto,    Out.,    317.2m, 

580. 4kc,  500w. 
CKCO,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  337.1m, 

889.9kc,  lOOw. 
CKCR,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  297m, 

lOlOkc.  50w. 
CKCV-CNRQ,  Quebec.  P.  Q., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CKFC,     Vancouver.     B.     C, 

411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKIC.     Wolfville.     X.     S., 

322.6m,  930kc,  50w. 
CKGW,     Bowmanville,    Ont., 

434.8m,  690kc.  5000w. 
CKLC   -   CHCT,    Red    Deer, 

Alta.,   357.1m,   840kc,   lOOOw. 
CKMC.   Cobalt,   Ont..   247.9m. 

1210kc,  15w. 
CKMO,     Vancouver,     B.     C, 

411m,  729.9kc.  50w. 
CKXC-CJBC.   Toronto.    Ont., 

517.2m,  580.4kc,  SOOw. 
CKOC.    Hamilton,    Ont., 

340.9m,  880kc.  50w. 
CKPC.   Preston,  Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210kc,  50w. 
CKPR,  Midland,  Ont..  267.9m, 

1120kc,  50w. 
CKSH,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  297m, 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CKUA,    Edmonton,    Alta., 

S17.2m,  580.4kc.  SOOw. 
CKWX.    Vancouver,    B.    C, 

411m.  729.9kc,  50w. 


CKX,  Brandon,  Man.,  553.6m. 

540kc,  500w. 
CKY    -    CXRW,      Winnipeg. 

Man.,  384.6m.  780kc,  5000w. 
CXRA,    Monet  on,    X.     B., 

476.2m,  629.9kc.   5 
CXRD,    Red   Deer.   Alta., 

357.7m,  840kc.  w. 

CXRO,    Ottawa,    Ont.,    500m. 

599.6kc,  SOOw. 
CXRV,     Vancouver,     B.     C. 

291.3m,   1030kc.  SOOw. 


Cuba 


CMBA,  Havana,  255m,  1176kc. 

50w. 
CMBC,  Havana,  338m,  887kc. 

lOOw. 
CMBD,      Havana.      482m. 

622. 4kc    50w. 
CMBQ,  Havana,  315m.  952kc. 

50w. 
C.MBS.      Havana,      441m. 

680.2kc,  50w. 
CMBW,     Marianao.    292m, 

1027kc,  50w. 
CM  BY,      Havana.      490m. 

611.9kc,  200w. 
CMBZ,  Havana,  292m,  1027kc. 

lOOw. 
CMC.    Havana,    357m.    840kc. 

500w. 
CMCA,  Havana, 264m,  1136kc. 

lOOw. 
CMCB,  Havana,  315m.  952kc. 

150w. 
CMCE,      Havana,      273m. 

1098.7kc,  lOOw. 
CMTF.       Havana,      466m, 

643.7kc,  250w. 
CMGA,  Colon,  360m,  832.8kc. 

300w. 
CMHA,    Cienfuegos,  260m. 

1153kc.  200w. 
CMHC,  Tuinucu,  379m,  791kc. 

500w. 
CMHD,     Caibarien,     325m, 

923kc,  250w. 
CMI.  Havana,  368m.  815.2kc. 

SOOw. 
CMK.  Havana.  410m,  731.3kc. 

2000w. 
CMW,  Havana,  500m,  599.6kc. 

lOOOw. 
CMX.   Havana.  327m.  914.3kc. 

250w. 


RADIO  DIGEST  DIAMOND  MERITUM 

AWARD 

Rules  and  Conditions  Governing  Contest  for  Choosing  America's  Most  Popular 
Radio  Program,  Organization  or  Artist 


1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  March,  1930, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  September  20. 
1930.  All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must 
bear  the  postmark  on  or  before  mid- 
night, September  20,  1930. 

2.  Balloting  by  means  of  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  each  monthly  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots  issued 
only  when  requested  at  the  time  of 
receipt  of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscrip- 
tions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when  received 
direct  and  not  through  subscription 
agencies  according  to  the  schedule  given 
in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will   be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty -five  votes 
will   be   allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty -five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  six  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  seven  consecutively  num- 
bered coupons,  a  bonus  of  seventy  five 
votes   will  be   allowed. 

4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt  ol 
paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions,  old 
or  new.  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  sub- 
scription agencies  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing voting  schedule: 


1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription   direct...  $4.00        150  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct     8.00       325  votes 

3-year;  three  1  - 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..    12.00        500  votes 

4-year;  four  1-year; 
two  2-year;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1  - 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..   16.00       750  votes 

5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2- year,  and 
one  3-year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1  -  year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscriptions 
direct     20.00    1 ,000  \ 

10-year;  ten  1-year: 
five  2-year;  three 
3  \ear  and  one  1- 
vear:  two  4-year 
and  one  2  or  two 
1  -  year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions   direct..   40.00     2,500  votes 

5.    For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 

United  States  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts.  District  number  one,  known  as 
the    "FAST"    will    include    the    states    ol 

Maine.  Xew  Hampshire.  Vermont)  Mas- 
sachusetts,   Rhode    Island.    Connecticut, 


New  York,  Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  District  number  two,  known  as 
the  "SOUTH."  will  comprise  the  states 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Xorth  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Alississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee. 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky.  District  num- 
ber three,  known  as  the  "MIDDLE- 
WEST."  will  include  the  states  of  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  District 
number  four,  known  as-  the  "WEST," 
will  comprise  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Xebraska.  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado and  Xew  Mexico.  District  number 
five,  known  as  the  "FAR  WEST,"  will 
consist  of  the  states  of  Idaho.  Arizona, 
Utah,  Xevada,  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon. 

6.  The  program  or  organization  or 
artist  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
oi  all  six  districts  will  be  declared 
AMERICAS  MOST  POPULAR  RADIO 
PROGRAM.  ORGANIZATION  OR 
ARTIST  and  the  program  sponsor  or 
organization  or  artist  will  be  presented 
with  the  Radio  Digest  Diamond  Meritum 
Award.  After  the  grand  prize  winner  is 
eliminated,  the  program  or  organization 
or  artist  holding  the  highest  vote  in  the 
district  in  which  they  are  located  will 
lie  declared  the  most  popular  progl 
Organization  or  artist  of  their  district 
and  each  given  a  Radio  1 1 
Meritum  Award.  Xo  program  or  or- 
ganization or  artist  is  to  receive  more 
than    one    prize. 

7  In  the  event  of  a  tie  lor  any  of  the 
pri/rs  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.     Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the   contest    will   be  decided  b 
test    Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 


100 


(Official  Wave  Lengths 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

199.9     1.500        100  KDB   Santa    Barbara,   Calif. 

100  KGFI  Corpus  Christi,   Texas 

50  KCHX    Richmond,    Tex. 

100  KGKB    Brownwood,    Texas 

100  KPJM    Prescott.    Ariz. 

100  KUJ    Long   View.    Wash. 

50  KTLC  Richmond,  Tex. 

15  KVEP  Portland,  Ore. 

100  WCLB   Long   Beach,   N.  Y. 

250  WKBV  Connersville,    Ind.    (day) 

100  WKBV  Connersville,  Ind.    (night) 

50  WKBZ    Ludington,    Mich. 

100  WLBX    Long    Island   City,    N.    Y. 

250  WLOE  Boston,  Mass.    (day) 

100  WLOE  Boston,  Mass.    (night) 

100  WMBA   Newport.   R.    I. 

100  WMBJ     S.    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

100  WMBQ    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

50  WMES   Boston,   Mass. 

100  WMPC    Lapeer,    Mich. 

50  WNBF    Binghamton.    N.    Y. 

100  WOPI.    Bristol.   Tenn. 

100  WPEN  Philadelphia.  Pa.   (day) 

250  WPEN     Philadelphia,  Pa.   (night) 

100  WWRL    Woodside,    N.    Y. 

201.6     1.490     5.000  WTNT  Nashville.  Tenn. 

5,000  WLAC    Nashville,    Tenn. 

1,000  WFBL    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

10.000  KPWF  Westminster.   Calif. 

202.1  1,480     5,000  WCKY   Covincton.   Ky. 
202.6     1,480     5,000  WJAZ   Mt.    Prospect.   111. 

5,000  WORD    Batavia.    111. 

5,000  WSOA  Deerneld.   111. 

204        1,470    5,000  KFJF    Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 

5,000  KCA   Spokane,    Wash. 

5,000  WKBW   Amherst,    N.    Y. 

205.4     1,460  10,000  KSTP  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10,000  WJSV  Mt.  Vernon  Hills 

206.8     1.450        500  WFJC   Akron,    Ohio 

1,000  KTBS  Shreveport,  La. 

250  WBMS  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

500  WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 

250  WIBS   Elizabeth.   N.   J. 

250  WKBO    Jersey   City,    N.    J. 

250  WNJ  Newark,  N.  J. 

250  WSAR   Fall  River.  Mass. 

250  WTFI   Toccoa,  Ga. 

208.2  1.440        250  KLS   Oakland,    Calif. 

250  WCBA  Allentown.    Pa. 

500  WHEC-WABO  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.000  WMBD    Peoria    Hgts.,    111.    (day) 

500  WMBD  Peoria   Hgts.,   111.    (night) 

500  WNRC    Greensboro.    N.    C. 

500  WOKO  Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

250  WSAN    Allentown.    Pa. 

500  WTAD  Quincy,   111. 

2097     1,430        500  WBAK  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  WBRL    Tilton,    N.    H. 

500  WCAH  Columbus.  Ohio 

500  WGBC    Memphis.    Tenn. 

500  WHP  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  WNBR    Memphis,    Tenn. 

1,000  KECA   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 


211.1      1,420         100 

100 

100 

100 
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100 

100 

100 
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100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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100 

100 
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100 

100 
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50 

100 

100-250 

250 

100 

250 
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212.6     1.410 


214.2     1.400 


215.7     1.390 


217.3     1,380 


218.8     1,370 


500 
1.000 
250 
500 
500 

500 
250 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

1.000 

500 

1.000 

1.000 

500 
500 

l.ono 

200 

250 
100 


KFIF   Portland.    Ore. 
KFIZ  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
KFQU    Holy   City.    Calif. 
KFQW  Seattle,  Wash. 
KFXD    Jerome,    Idaho 
KFYO  Abilene,  Texas   (day) 
KFYO    Abilene,    Texas    (night) 
KFXY   Flagstaff,   Ariz. 
KGFF    Alva.    Okla. 
KGGC  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
KG1W    Trinidad.    Colo. 
KGKX    Sandpoint.    Idaho 
KGIX   Las  Vegas.    Nev. 
KICK   Red  Oak,    Iowa 
KLPM  Minot,  N.  D. 
KORE    Eugene,    Ore. 
KTAP    San    Antonio.    Texas 
KTUE  Houston,  Texas. 
KXL  Portland,  Ore. 
KXRO    Aberdeen.    Wash. 
WEDH   Erie.   Pa. 
WEHS    Evanston,    111. 
WHIS   Bluefield,    W.    Va. 
WHFC  Chicago,  111. 
WIAS    Ottumwa.    Iowa 
WIBR   Steubenville.   Ohio 
WILM    Wilmington.    Del. 
WJBO  New  Orleans,  La. 
WKBI     Chicago,  III. 
WKBP    Battle   Creek,    Mich. 
WLBF   Kansas  City,   Kan. 
WLEY  Lexington.   Mass. 
WMBC  Detroit  Mich,    (day) 
WMBC  Detroit.  Mich,     (night) 
WMBH   Joplin,   Mo.    (day) 
WMBH    Joplin,   Mo.    (night) 
WMRJ   Jamaica.    N.  Y. 
WQBZ   Weirton,    W.    Va. 
WTBO    Cumberland.    Md. 

KFLV  Rockford.  111. 
KGRS  Amarillo,   Texas 
WDAG  Amarillo.  Texas 
WHBL    Shebovgan.    Wis. 
WBCM   Bay  City,    Mich. 

KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.    (day) 
KOCW   Chickasha,   Okla.    (night) 
WBBC  Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 
WCGU    Coney    Island.    N.    Y. 
WCMA  Culver.   Ind. 
WKBF    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
WLTH    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
WSGH-WSDA  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KLRA  Liltle  Rock.  Ark. 
KOY   Phoenix.   Ariz. 
KUOA    Fayetteville.   Ark. 
WHK    Cleveland.    Ohio 


KQV    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
KSO  Clarlnda.   Iowa 
WKBH    LaCrosse.    Wis. 
WSMK  Dayton,  Ohio 

KCRC    Enid.   Okla.    (day) 
KCRC    Enid,    Okla.    (night) 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts     Signal  Location 

218.8     1.370  SO     KFBL    Everett.    Wash. 

100     KFJI   Astoria,   Ore. 
100     KFJM    Grand    Forks,    N.    D. 
100     KFJZ  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
100     KFLX    Galveston,    Texas 
100     KGAR  Tucson.   Ariz. 
100     KGCI  San  Antonio.   Texas 
15     KGDA  Dell  Rapids.  S.  D. 
100     KGFG   Oklahoma   City.   Okla. 
50     KGFL    Raton.    N.    M. 
100     KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
100     KGKL    San   Angelo.    Texas 
100    KONO  San   Antonio,    Texas 
100     KLO  Ogden,   Utah    (night) 
200     KLO  Ogden,   Utah   (day) 
100     KOH    Reno,    Nev. 
50     KOOS  Marshfield.  Ore. 
100     KRE   Berkeley.   Calif. 
100     KVL  Seattle.  Wash. 
100     KWKC    Kansas    City.    Mo. 
100     KZM   Hayward.   Calif. 
100     WBBL   Richmond.    Va. 
250     WCBM   Baltimore,   Md.    (day) 
100     WCBM   Baltimore,   Md.    (night) 
100    WEHC    Emory.   Va. 
100     WELK  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
100     WFBJ    Collegeville.    Minn. 
100     WGL  Ft.  Wayne,   Ind. 
100    WHBD   Bellefontaine.   Ohio 
100    WHBQ    Memphis,    Tenn. 
100    WHDF   Calumet.    Mich. 
1,000     WHDH    Calumet,    Mich. 
100    WIBM    Jackson.    Mich. 
SO     WJBK    Ypsilanti,    Mich. 
100    WMBO   Auburn.    N.   Y. 
100     WMBR  Tampa,  Fla. 
100    WPOE  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
SO     WRAK   Erie.    Pa. 
10     WRBJ  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
100     WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
100     WRJN    Racine.    Wis. 
SO     WSVS    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
220.4     1,360     1,000     KFBB  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
250     KGIR   Butte,    Mont. 
250     KGER  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
1,000     KPSM  Pasadena,  Calif. 

500    WGES   Chicago 
1,250     WJKS     Gary,   Ind.    (day) 
500     WJKS     Gary,    Ind.    (night) 
500    WLEX   Lexington.    Mass. 
500     WMAF    South    Dartmouth.    Mass. 
300     WQBC     Utica.     Miss. 
250     WSSH  Boston,   Mass. 
222.1     1.350     1,000     KWK   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

250  WBNY  New  York,  N.  Y. 
250  WCDA  New  York.  N.  Y. 
250  WKBQ  New  York,  N.  Y. 
250  WMSG  New  York,  N.  Y. 
223.7     1.340  50     KFPW    Siloam    Springs.    Ark. 

500     KFPY  Spokane.  Wash. 
500     WCOA  Pensacola,  Fla. 
1,000     WGHP   Detroit,   Mich. 
2,500     KSCJ     Sioux    City,    Iowa    (day) 
225.4     1,330     1,000     KSCJ   Sioux  City*    Iowa    (night) 
250     KGB  San  Diega,  Calif. 
500     WDRC    New    Haven.   Conn. 
500     WSAI  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
1,000     WTAQ   Eau  Claire.   Wis. 
227.1     1.320        500     KGHF  Pueblo,   Colo,    (day) 
250     KGHF  Pueblo,   Colo,    (night) 
250     KGIQ  Twin  Falls.   Idaho 
500     KID  Idaho  Falls    (day) 
250     KID   Idaho  Falls    (night) 
1,000     KREG  Santa  Anna,  Calif. 
1.000     WADC    Akron.    Ohio 
500     WSMB  New  Orleans,   La. 
228.9     1,310        100     KFBK    Sacramento.    Calif. 
100     KFGQ    Boone,    Iowa 

10     KFIU    Juneau,    Alaska 
100     KFJY   Fort   Dodge,   Iowa 
100     KFPL  Dublin,  Texas 
15     KFPM    Greenville,    Texas 
100     KFUP    Denver.    Colo. 
SO     KFXJ  Edgewater,  Colo. 
100     KFXR  Okla.  City.  Okla. 
100     KGBX  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
250     KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,     (day) 
100     KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,     (night) 
100     KGEZ    Kalispell,    Mont. 
50     KGFW  Ravenna,   Neb. 
50     KGHG    McGehee.    Ark. 
50     KIT  Yakima,  Wash. 
50     KMED    Medford.   Ore. 
50     KRMD   Shreveport.    La. 
100    KTSL  Shreveport.   La. 
100     KWCR    Cedar   Rapids,    Iowa 
75     KXRO   Aberdeen.    Wash. 
50     WACM    Royal    Oak.    Mich. 
100     WBOW    Terre   Haute,    Ind. 
100    WBRE   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 
100     WCLS    Joliet.    III. 
100     WDAH-KTSM    El  Paso.    Texas 
200    WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (day) 
100     WEBR  Buffalo.  N.  Y.   (night) 
100    WFBG    Altoona.    Pa. 
100     WFDF   Flint.   Mich. 
50     WFKD    Frankford.    Pa. 
IS    WGAL    Lancaster.    Pa. 
100     WGH  Newport  News.   Va. 
100     WHAT  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
100    WHBP   Johnstown.   Pa. 
100    WIBU    Poynette.    Wis. 
100     WJAC    Johnstown,    Pa. 
50     WJAK  Marion.  Ind. 
100    WKAV   Laconia.    N.    H. 
100     WKBB    Joliet.    III. 
100     WKBC   Birmingham.  Ala. 
100     WKBS  Galesburg,   111. 
50     WLBC    Muncie.    Ind. 
100     WMBL    Lakeland.    Fla. 
100     WNAT   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
100     WNBH   New   Bedford.   Mass. 

SO     WNBJ    Knoxville.    Tenn. 
250     WOBT   Union   City,   Tenn.    (day) 
100     WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.     (night) 
100     WOL    Washington,    D.    C. 
100     WRAW    Reading.    Pa. 
20    WRBI  Tifton.  Ga.   Wt  time) 
100     WRK    Hamilton,    Ohio 
100     WSAJ  Grove  City.  Pa. 
230.6     1.300     1,000     KFH   Wichita.    Kan, 
500     KFJR    Portland.    Ore. 
1,000     KGEF   Los    Angeles,    Calif. 
750     KTBI  Los   Angeles,   Calif. 
500     KTBR    Portland.    Ore. 
1,000     WBBR    Rossville.    N.    Y. 

500     WEVD  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
1,000     WHAP    Carlstedt.    N.    J. 


Kilo-  Call 
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230.6     1,300        500     WHAZ  Troy.  N.  Y. 

1,000     WIOD  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1,000     WOQ  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

232.4     1,290    1,000  KDYL    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah 

500  KFUL    Galveston,    Texas 

50  KLCN   BIythevUle,    Ark. 

2,000  KTSA  San  Antonio,  Texas    (day) 

1,000  KTSA  San  Antonio,  Texas   (night) 

1,000  WEBC  Superior,  Wis. 

1,000  WJAS   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

50  WNBZ  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

234.2     1.280        500  WCAM    Camden.    N.    J. 

SOO  WCAP    Asbury    Park.    N.    J. 

2,500  WDOD   Chattanooga,    Tenn.    (day) 

1.000  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (night) 

SOO  WOAX    Trenton.    N.    J. 

500  WRR  Dallas.  Texas 

236.1     1.270     1,000  KFUM  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

50  KGCA    Decorah.    Iowa 

1.000  KOL     Seattle,   Wash. 

1,000  KTW    Seattle,    Wash. 

100  KWLC   Decorah.   Iowa 

500  WASH   Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

250  WFBR    Baltimore.   Md. 

SOO  WEAI    Ithaca.    N.    Y. 

500  WOOD    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

1,000  WJDX  Jackson,  Miss. 

23S        1,260     1,000  KOIL    Council    Bluffs.    Iowa 

100  KRGV  Harlington,  Texas. 

500  KVOA  Tucson,  Ariz. 

SOO  KWWG     Brownsville.     Texas 
1,000     WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.   (day) 

500  WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.    (night) 

500  WTOC   Savannah,  Ga. 

239.9     1,250     1,000  KIDO  Boise,  Idaho 

1,000  KFMX    Northfield,    Minn. 

1,000  KFOX   Long    Beach,    Calif. 

1.000  WAAM   Newark,    N.    J.    (night) 

2.000  WAAM   Newark,    N.   J.    (day) 

1,000  WCAL   Northfield.   Minn. 

1,000  WDSU   New  Orleans,   La. 

250  WGCP   Newark.   N.   J. 

500  WLB-WGMS  Minneapolis.   Minn, 

1,000  WODA    Newark.    N.    J. 

1,000  WRHM    Fridley.    Minn. 

241.8     1.240     1.000  KSAT    Fort    Worth.    Texas 

1.000  WJAD    Waco.    Texas 

1,000  WSPD   Toledo,    Ohio    (day) 

500  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio  (night)      " 

243.8     1.230        100  KFIO    Spokane,    Wash. 

100  KFQD  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

500  KGGM     Albuquerque,    N.    M. 

1,000  WFBM    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

1,000  WBIS-WNAC   Boston,   Mass. 

500  WPSC    State    College,    Pa. 

SOO  WSBT   South    Bend.    Ind. 

245.8     1,220     1,000     KFKU    Lawrence,    Kan. 
SOO     KWSC    Pullman,    Wash. 
500     WCAD   Canton.   N.    Y. 
1,000     WCAE  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
1,000     WDAE   Tampa,   Fla. 
1,000    WREN    Lawrence.    Kan. 

247.8  1,210        100     KDLR  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

250  KFOR  Lincoln,   Neb.    (day) 

100  KFOR   Lincoln,   Neb.    (night) 

100  KFVS   Cape  Girardeau,   Mo. 

100  KGCR    Brookings,    S.   D. 

100  KMJ  Fresno,  Calif. 

100  KPCB    Seattle.    Wash. 

50  KPPC   Pasadena,   Calif. 

SO  KPQ  Wenatche,  Wash. 

100  KWEA    Shreveport.    La. 

100  KFXM  San  Bernadino,  Calif. 

100  WBAX  Wilkes-Barre.   Pa. 

100  WCBS    Springfield,    III. 

100  WCOH    Greenville,    N.    Y. 

100  WCRW  Chicago.  111. 

100  WDWF-WLSI  Providence.  R.  I. 

100  WEBQ  Harrisburg,  111. 

100  WEBE  Cambridge.  Ohio. 

100  WEDC    Chicago.    111. 

100  WGBB    Freeport,    N.    Y. 

100  WGCM   Gulfport.    Miss. 

100  WHBF   Rock   Island.    N.   Y. 

100  WHBU  Anderson.   Ind. 

100  WIBA    Madison.    Wis. 

100  WINR    Bayshore.    N.    Y. 

100  WJBI   Redbank.    N.   J. 

100  WJBU   Lewisburg.    Pa. 

50  WJBY   Gadsden.    Ala. 

100  WJW  Mansfield.   Ohio 

50  WLCI   Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

SO  WMAN    Columbus.    Ohio 

100  WMBG    Richmond.    Va. 

25  WOCL  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

100  WOMT   Manitowoc.   Wis. 

100  WPAW    Pawtucket.    R.    I. 

100  WRBQ  Greenville.  Miss. 

100  WRBU  Gastonia,    N.   C. 

100  WSBC    Chicago.    111. 

100  WSIX    Springfield.    Tenn. 

50  WTAX    Streator,    III. 

249.9  1,200  50     KFH  A   Gunnison,   Colo. 

100  KFJB    Marshalltown,    Iowa 

15  KFKZ  Kirksville.  Mo. 

100  KFWF    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

100  KGCU    Mandan,    N.    D. 

50  KGDE    Fergus    Falls.    Minn. 

15  KGDY  Oldham,   S.  D. 

50  KGEK    Yuma,    Colo. 

100  KGEW   Fort    Morgan.   Colo. 

100  KGFJ  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

50  KGFK    Hallock.    Minn. 

100  KGHI   Little  Rock,   Ark. 

50  KGY    Lacey.    Wash,    (day) 

10  KGY   Lacey,  Wash,    (night) 

100  KSMR  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

100  KVOS    Bellingham.    Wash. 

100  KWG    Stockton,    Calif. 

100  KXO   El   Centro,   Calif. 

100  WABI   Bangor.   Maine 

100  WABZ    New   Orleans,    La. 

75  WBBY  Charleston.   S.   C. 

100  WBBZ    Ponca   City.    Okla. 

100  WCAT  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  WCAX    Burlington,    Vt. 

100  WCLO    Kenosha,    Wis. 

SO  WFBC    Knoxville,    Tenn.     • 

100  WFBE  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

100  WCOD  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


101 


Kilo-  Call 
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249  9     1,200  10  WHBC  Canton,  Ohio 

100  WHBY  West  De  Pere.  Wis. 

300  WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y.    (day) 

100  WIBX  Utica,   N.  Y.    (night) 

250  WIL  St.  Louis,  Mo.   (day) 

100  WIL  St.   Louis,   Mo.    (night) 

100  WJBC    LaSalle.    111. 

100  WJBL   Decatur.    111. 

30  WJBW    New  Orleans.    La. 

100  WORC   Worcester,   Mass. 

100  WKJC    Lancaster.    Pa. 

30  WLAP   Okalona.    Ky. 

2S0  WLBG    Petersburg.    Va.    (day) 

100  WLBG  Petersburg,   Va.    (night) 

250  WMAY  St.  Louis,  Mo.   (day) 

100  WMAY  St.  Louis,  Mo.   (night) 

100  WNBO   Washington.   Pa. 

10  WNBW  Carbondale,  Pa. 

10  WNBX    Springfield.    Vt. 

100  WRAF    La   Porte,    Ind. 

50  WRBL   Columbus,    Ga. 

100  WWAE    Hammond,    Ind. 

251        1,190        500  WICC    Easton,    Conn. 

5,000  WOAI   San  Antonio,   Tex. 

254.1     1,180     5,000  KEX    Portland,    Ore. 

20,000  KOB  State  College,  N.  M. 

500  WHDI    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

1,000  WDGY  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

256.3     1.170     5,000  K.TNT  Muscatine,   Iowa 

10,000  WCAU  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

258.5  1.160  10,000  WOWO  Fort  Wayne,    Ind. 

5.000  WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

260.7     1,150     5.000  WHAM  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

263        1.140     5.000  KVOO    Tulsa.    Okla. 

5,000  WAPI  Birmingham.  Ala. 

265.3     1,130    5,000  KSL   Salt  Lake  City.   Utah 

20,000  WJJD  Mooseheart.  111. 

1,000  WOV  New  York.  N.  Y. 

287.7     1,120        500  KFSC    Los    Angeles, '  Calif. 

500  KMIC    Inglewood,    Calif. 

50  KRSC    Seattle,    Wash. 

1,000  WDBO  Orlando,   Fla. 

350  WDEL    Wilmington.    Del.    (day) 

250  WDEL  Wilmington,  Del.  (night) 

250  WHAD   Milwaukee.    Wis. 

250  WISN    Milwaukee.    Wis. 

500  WTAW  College  Station.  Tex. 

500  KTRH  College  Station,   Texas. 

270.1     1.110     2,000  KSOO  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

5.000  WRVA  Richmond.  Va. 

272.6  1.100  SO  KGDM  Stockton,  Calif,  (day) 

5,000  WLWL    New    York.    N.    Y. 

5,000  WPG  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

275.1     1,090     5,000  KMOX  St.   Louis.  Mo. 

277.6     1,080     5,000  WBT  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5.000  WCBD   Zion.    111. 

5.000  WMBI  Chicago.  III. 


280.2  1.070        100 

300 

50 

100 

1.000 

50,000 

282.8     1,060        500 

10,000 

1,000 

50,000 

285.5     1,050     5.000 
5,000 

288.3  1,040  10.000 

10.000 
1,000 
1,000 


KJBS  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
WAAT  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
WCAZ  Carthage.  III. 
WDZ  Tuscola,   111. 
WEAR  Cleveland.  Ohio 
WTAM   Cleveland,  Ohio 

KWJJ  Portland.   Ore. 
WBAL   Baltimore.   Md. 
WJAG   Norfolk,   Neb. 
WTIC   Hartford.   Conn. 

KFKB  Mllford.    Kan. 
KNX  Hollywood.  Calif. 

KRLD  Dallas.   Texas 
KTHS  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
VVKAR   East  Lansing,   Mich. 
WKEN  Buffalo.   N.  Y. 


293.9     1.020  50.000  KYW-KFKX  Chicago.  111. 

250  WRAX   Philadelphia 

296.9     1.010        500  KGGF  Plcher.    Okla. 

500  KQW   San  Jose.  Calif. 

250  WHN  New  York.  N.  Y. 

500  WNAD  Norman,  Okla. 

250  WPAP  New  York.  N.  Y. 

250  WQAO  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WRNY  New  York.   N.  Y. 

299.8     1,000     5,000  WHO  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

5,000  WOC   Davenport.   Iowa 

250  KFVD  Culver  City,  Calif. 

302.8  990  15.000  WBZ   Springfield.    Mass. 

500  WBZA  Boston.  Mass. 

305.9  980  50,000  KDKA   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

309.1        970     5,000  KJR  Seattle.  Wash. 

1.500  WCFL  Chicago.  III. 

315.6        950     1.000  KFWB   Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

500  KGHL  Billings.  Mont. 

2.500  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (day) 

1.000  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (night) 

500  WRC   Washington.    D.  C. 

319  940     1,000  KCU  Honolulu.  T.  H. 

1,000  KOIN    Portland.   Ore. 

500  WCSH    Portland,    Me. 

1,000  WDAY  Fargo,   N.  D. 

1,000  WFIW    Hopkinsvllle.    Ky. 

750  WHA   Madison,    Wis. 

322.4        930        500  KFWI  San  Francisco,  Caltt. 

1,000  KFWM  Oakland,  Calif,    (day) 

SOO  KFWM   Oakland.   Calif,    (night) 

1.000  KCBZ    York.    Neb.    (day) 

SOO  KGBZ   York.   Neb.    (night) 

1,000  KM  A    Shenandoah,    Iowa    (day) 

500  KMA   Shenandoah,    Iowa    (night) 

1,000  WBRC  Birmingham,   Ala.    (day) 

500  WBRC   Birmingham,   Ala.    (night) 

SOO  WDBJ  Roanoke,  Va.    (day) 

250  WDBJ   Roanoke.   Va.    (night) 

50  WIBG   Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


Kilo-  Call 
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325.9         920     1.000  KOMO    Seattle,    Wash. 

SOO  KFEL  Denver,  Colo. 

2,500  KPRC   Houston,   Texas    (day) 

1,000  KPRC    Houston,    Texas    (night) 

SOO  KFXF  Denver,  Colo. 

500  WAAF  Chicago.    111. 

250  WBSO  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

1,000  WWJ  Detroit,   Mich. 

333.1        900        500  KCBU    Ketchikan,    Ala. 

1,000  KHJ  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

250  KSEI   Pocatello,    Idaho 

1,000  WJAX   Jacksonville,    Fla. 

1,000  WKY    Oklahoma    City.    Okla. 

2,000  WLBL   Stevens    Point.  Wis. 

750  WMAK    Martinsville.    N.   Y. 

750  WFBL  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


The 

Turning 

Wheel 


For 

May 


By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim 

A  STORY  of  classic 
simplicity. 

The  POOR  Boy,  his 
Factory  Girl  Fiancee, 
and  the  Rich  Girl,  and 
the  Rich  Girl's  very 
rich  and  intolerant 
father. 

It  starts  in  London, 
grows  in  America  and 
reaches  its  most  surpris- 
ing climax  in  London. 

You  can't  anticipate 
it.  It  will  end  differ- 
ently than  you  would 
expect  but  you  will  be 
just  as  well  pleased. 

Read  this  delightful 
story  by  this  interna- 
tionally famous  author 
in  his  very  best  and 
inspired  vein. 

In  the  MAY  Radio 
Digest. 


336.9  890  1.000 
SOO 
2S0 
750 
500 
250 
400 
250 
SOO 
SOO 
250 
SOO 
250 
500 
250 

1.000 
340.7    880    SOO 

1,000 
SOO 
SOO 

1.000 
500 
250 
2S0 
500 


KFNF    Shenandoah.    Iowa    (day) 
KFNF   Shenandoah,    Iowa    (night) 
KCJF    Little    Rock.    Ark. 
KUSD   Vermilion,   S.   D.    (day) 
KUSD  Vermilion.   S.  D.    (night) 
WGST  Atlanta,  i ... 
WJAR    Providence.    R.    I.    (day) 
WJAR  Providence,  R.  I.   (night) 
WKAQ  San  Juan.   P.  R. 
WMAZ    Macon.  Ga.    (day) 
WMAZ    Mncon,    Ga.    (night) 
WMMN   Fairmont.  W.   Va.    (day) 
WMMN    Fairmont.   W.  Va.  (night) 
WILL    Urbana.    111.    (day) 
WILL  Urbana.    III.    (night) 
KFKA  Greeley.  Colo,    (day) 
KFKA    Greeley     Colo,    (night) 
KFKA   Greeley.   Colo,    (day) 

KLX   Oakland.    Calif. 
KPOF   Denver.    Colo. 
WCOC   Meridian,   Miss,    (day) 
WCOC   Meridian.   Miss,    (night) 
WGBI    Scranton.    Pa. 
WQAN    Scranton.    Pa. 

WSUI   Iowa  City,  la. 
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344.6        870  50.000  WENR    Chicago,    111. 

5,000  WLS,    Chicago,    IU. 

348.6        860        250  KFQZ    Hollywood,    Calif. 

1,000  KMO  Tacoma.   Wash,   (day) 

500  KMO   Tacoma.    Wash,    (night) 

5,000  WABC-WBOQ  New  York.   N.  Y. 

SOO  WHB    Kansas  City,   Mo.    (day) 


3S2.7 


365.6 
370.2 

374.8 

379.S 

384.4 


389.4 
394.5 

399.8 
405.2 

416.4 
422.3 

428.3 
440.S 

447.5 
4S4.3 

461.3 
468.5 


8S0  10,000  KWKH    Shreveport,    La. 

5.000  WWL  New  Orleans,  La. 

830  12,500  KOA  Denver.  Colo. 

1.000  WHDH    Gloucester.    Mass. 

5,000  WRUF  Gainesville,  Fla. 

820  10,000  WHAS  Louisville.   Ky. 

810     7,500  WCCO   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

SOO  WPCH   New    York.   N.    Y. 

800  50,000  WBAP    Ft.    Worth.   Texas 
5,000     WFAA  Dallas,  Texas 

790     7,500  KGO    Oakland.   Calif. 

50,000  WGY    Schenectady.    N.    Y. 

780        SOO  KELW   Burbank.   Calif. 

1,000     KTM   Santa   Monica,   Calif,    (day) 

'  500  KTM  Santa  Monica,  Calif,   (night 

SOO  WEAN   Providence.   R.    I.    (day) 

250  WEAN    Providence.    R.    I.    (night) 

1.000  WMC    Memphis,    Tenn.     (day) 

SOO  WMC    Memphis.    Tenn.    (night) 

500  WPOR   Norfolk.   Va. 

500  WTAR   Norfolk.   Va. 

770     5,000  KFAB   Lincoln.  Neb. 

25,000  WBBM-WJBT  Chicago.  III. 

760     1.000  KVI    Tacoma,    Wash. 

1.000  WEW   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

30,000  WJZ  New  York.   N.  Y. 


750     5.000     WJR  Detroit,  Mich. 


740 


1.000 
1.000 


KMMJ  Clay  Center.   Neb. 
WSB   Atlanta.   Ga. 


670 
660 

650 
640 

630 


483.6         620 


720  25.000  WGN   Chicago.    111. 

710        SOO  KEJK    Beverly   Hills.    Calif. 

5,000  WOR  Newark,  N.  J. 

700  50.000  WLW  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

680    2,500  KFEQ  St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

5,000  KPO  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1.000  WPTF  Raleigh.   N.  C. 

5.000  WMAQ   Chicago.    III. 

SOO  WAAW  Omaha,    Neb. 

50,000  WEAF  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 


5,000  WSM    Nashville.    Tenn. 

5,000  KFI    Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

SOO  WAIU   Columbus.    Ohio 

5.000  WOI  Ames,  Iowa 

500  KFRU  Columbia.  Mo. 

SOO  WGBF  Evansville.    Ind. 

SOO  WMAL  Washington.   D.   C.    (day) 

250  WMAL   Washington.   D.  C.  (night) 

1,000  WOS   Jefferson    City.    Mo.    (day) 

SOO  WOS  Jefferson  City.  Mo.   (night) 

1,000  KGW  Portland.   Ore. 

SOO  KREP    Phoenix.    Ariz. 

500  KTAR   Phoenix,   Ariz. 

2,500  WFLA-WSUN  Cleaawater.  Fla. 

(day) 

1.000  WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater.  Fla. 
(night) 

500  WLBZ    Bangor,    Me. 

2.500  WTMJ   Milwaukee,   Wis    (day) 

1,000  WTMJ  Milwaukee.  Wis.   (night) 

1,000  KFRC  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1,000  WDAF  Kansas   City.   Mo. 

500  WFAN  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

SOO  WIP    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

500  WJAY     Cleveland.  Ohio. 

1,000  KFSD   San    Diego,    Calif,    (day) 

SOO  KFSD    San  Diego.   Calif,    (night) 

SOO  WCBS    New  York.   N.  Y.    (day) 

250  WGBS  New  York.   N.  Y.    (night) 

250  WCAO    Baltimore,    Md. 

500  WMT  Waterloo,   Iowa 

500  WOAN    Lawrenceburg.    Tenn. 

1.000  WREC  Memphis.  Tenn.   (day) 

500  WREC   Memphis,  Tenn.    (night) 

250  WCAC  Storrs,   Conn. 

1,000  KHQ    Spokane.    Wash. 

SOO  WCAJ    Lincoln,    Neb. 

1,000  WEEI   Boston,    Mass. 

1.000  WEMC    Berrien    Springs.    Mich. 

1.000  WOW     Omaha.    Neb. 

200  KCFX    Pierre.    S.    D. 

1.000  KSAC    Manhattan,    Kan.    (day) 

500  KSAC   Manhattan.    Kan.    (night I 

1,000  W1BW   Topeka.  Kan.  (day) 

SOO  WIBW  Topeka.  Kan.  (night) 

SOO  WKAQ   San   Juan.    P.    R. 

2S0  WOBU    Charleston.    W.   Va. 

250  WSAZ    Huntington.    W     Va. 

250  WTAG   Worcester,    Mass. 

SOO  KCKO  Wichita    Falls.   Tex.    (day) 

250  KGKO  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.    (nlghtl 

500  KMTR    Hollywood.    Calif. 

500  KXA   Seattle.    Wash. 

750  WEAO   Columbus.    Ohio 

500  WKBN   Youngstown.   Ohio 

1.000  WNAX   Yankton.  S.   D. 

250  WMAC    Cazenovia.    N.    Y. 

SOO  WMCA  New   York.   N.  Y. 

500  WNYC    New    York.    N.    Y. 

250  WSYR   Syracuse.    N.  Y. 

1.000  WWNC    Asheville.   N.   C. 

1,000  KFDM  Beaumont,  Texas   (day) 

500  KFDM    Beaumont.   Texas    (night) 

1.000  KLZ    Dupont.    Colo. 

1.000  KTAB    Oakland.    Calif. 

SOO  WEBW    Belolt.    Wis. 

SOO  WFI    Philadelphia.    Pa, 

1.500  WIBO    Chicago,    III.    (day) 

1.000  WIBO    Chicago.    III.    u.ltht' 

SOO  WL1T    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

2,000  WNOX   Knoxvllle.   Tenn.    (day) 

1.000  WNOX    Knoxvllle.   Tenn.    (night) 

SOO  WPCC  Chicago.  111. 

1.000  WQAM  Miami.  Fla. 

1.000  KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  (day) 

SOO  KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  Inlcht) 

1.000  KFUO    St.    Louis.    Mo.    (day) 

500  KFUO    St.    Louis.     Mo.     (night) 

SOO  KFYR   Bismarck,  N.  D. 

1.000  KOAC  Corvallls.  Ore. 

SOO  KSD   St.    Louis.   Mo. 

1.000  WGR    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 

SOO  WKRC    Cincinnati.    Ohio 
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(-fitate  and 

Alabama 

Call     Meters  Kc. 

Birmingham    WAPI     263  1,140 

WBRC     322.4  930 

WKBC     228.9  1,310 

Gadsden  WJBY     247.8  1,210 

Arizona 

Flagstaff      KFXY     211.1  1,420 

Phoenix    KTAR    483.6  620 

KREP     483.6  620 

KOY     215.7  1.390 

Prescott      KPJM     199.9  1,500 

Tucson  KGAR     218.8  1,370 

KVOA     238  1,260 

Arkansas 

Bly  theville     KLCN     232.4  1,290 

Fayetteville     KUOA     215.7  1,390 

Hot  Springs    KTHS     288.3  1.040 

Little  Rock   KGHI     249.9  1,200 

KGJF     336.9  890 

KLRA     215.7  1,390 

McGehee   KGHG     228.9  1,310 

Siloam  Springs KFPW     223.7  1,340 

California 

Berkeley   KRE     218.8  1,370 

Beverly  Hills KEJK     422.3  710 

Burbank    KELW     384.4  780 

Culver   City    KFVD     299.8  1.000 

El    Centro    KXO     249.9  1,200 

Fresno    KMJ     247.8  1,210 

Hayward    KZM     218.8  1,370 

Hollywood    KFQZ     348.6  860 

KFWB     315.6  950 

KMTR     526  570 

KNX     285.5  1,050 

KGER     220.4  1,360 

Holy  City KFQU     211.1  1,420 

Inglewood    KMIC     267.7  1,120 

Long   Beach   KFOX     239.9  1,250 

KGER     220.4  1,360 

Los    Angeles    KFI     468.5  640 

KECA    211.1  1.420 

KFSG      267.7  1,120 

KGEF      230.6  1,300 

KGFJ     249.9  1,200 

KHJ      333.1  900 

KTBI     230.6  1,300 

Oakland    KFWM     322.4  930 

KGO      379.5  790 

KLS     208.2  1,440 

KLX     340.7  880 

KTAB      545.1  550 

Ontario    KFWC     249.9  1.200 

Pasadena    KPPC     247.8  1,210 

KPSN     220.4  1.360 

Sacramento     KFBK     228.9  1,310 

San    Bernardino KFXM     247.8  1,210 

San  Diego    KFSD     499.7  600 

San  Francisco   KFRC     491.5  610 

KFWI     322.4  930 

KGB     225.4  1.330 

KJBS     280.2  1,070 

KPO      440.4  680 

%          KYA     243.8  1.230 

San  Jose  KQW     296.9  1,010 

Santa  Ana KREG     227.1  1,320 

Santa   Barbara    KDB     199.9  1,500 

San   Bernardino   KFXM     247.8  1.210 

Santa   Maria    KSMR     249.9  1,200 

Santa  Monica KTM    384.4  780 

Stockton    KGDM     272.6  1,200 

KWG     249.9  1,200 

Westminster    KPWF     201.6  1.490 

Colorado 

Colorado  Springs KFUM     236.1  1.270 

Denver    KFEL     325.9  920 

KFUP      228.9  1,310 

KFXF     325.9  920 

KLZ      535.4  560 

KOA      361.2  830 

KPOF      340.7  880 

Edgewater     KFXJ     228.9  1,310 

Fort   Morgan    KGEW     249.9  1,200 

Greeley     KFKA     340.7  880 

Gunnison     KFHA     249.9  1,200 

Pueblo    KGHF     227.1  1,320 

Trinidad     KGIW     211.1  1,420 

Yuma    KGEK     249.9  1.200 

Connecticut 

Easton     WICC     252  1,190 

Hartford  WTIC     282.8  1,060 

Storrs     WCAC     499.7  600 

New  Haven    WDRC     225.4  1.330 

Delaware 

Wilmington     WDEL     267.7  1,120 

WILM     211.1     _   1,420 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington      .■ NAA     434.5  690 

WMAL     475.9  630 

WJSV     205.4  1,460 

WRC     315.6  950 

WOL     228  1,310 

Florida 

Clearwater    WFLA     483.6  620 

Gainesville     WRUF     204  1.470 

Jacksonville   WJAX     238  1,260 

Lakeland      WMBL     228.9  1,310 

Miami      V/QAM     241.8  1,240 

Miami   Beach    WIOD     535.4  560 

WMBF     535.4  560 

Orlando    WDBO     267.7  1,120 

Pensacola    WCOA     223.7  1,340 

Sarasota     WS1S     296.9  1,010 

St.    Petersburg    WSUN     333.1  900 

Tampa    WDAE     245.8  1,220 

WMBR      247.8  1,210 

Georgia 

Atlanta     WGST     336.9  890 

WSB     405.2  740 

Columbus    WRBL     249.9  1,200 

Macon   WMAZ     336.9  890 

Toccoa    WTFI     206.8  1,450 


City  Index  With  New  Waves 
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Idaho 

•    Call  Meters 

Boise    KIDO  239.9 

Jerome    KFXD  211.1 

Idaho  Falls  KID    227.1 

Pocatello    KSEI  333.1 

Twin   Falls    KGIQ  227.1 

Illinois 

Batavia    WORD     202.6 

Carthage    WCAZ  280.2 

Chicago      KYW-KFKX  293.9 

WAAF  325.9 

WBBM-WJBT  389.4 

WCFL  309.1 

WCRW  247.8 

WEDC  247.8 

WENR  344.6 

WGES  220.4 

WGN  416.4 

WHFC  228.9 

WIBO  526 

WJAZ  202.6 

WJJD  265.3 

WKBI  228.9 

WLS  344.6 

WMAQ  447.5 

WMBI  277.6 

WORD  202.6 

WPCC  526 

WSBC  247.8 

Decatur    WJBL  249.9 

Deerfield    WSOA  202.6 

Evanston     WEHS  211.1 

Galesburg   WKBS  228.9 

WLBO  228.9 

Joliet    WCLS  228.9 

WKBB  228.9 

La  Salle  WJBC  249.9 

Peoria    Heights    WMBD  208.2 

Prospect    WJAS  202.6 

Quincy    WTAD  208.2 

Rockford    KFLV  212.6 

Rock   Island    WHBF  247.8 

Springfield     WCBS  247.8 

Streator    WTAX  247.8 

Tuscola     WDZ  280.2 

Urbana    WILL  336.9 

Zion WCBD  277.6 

Indiana 

Anderson    WHBU  247.8 

Connersville     WKB  V  199.9 

Culver  WCMA  214.2 

Evansville    WGBF  475.9 

Ft.    Wayne    WGL  218.8 

WOWO  258.5 

Gary    WJKS  220.4 

Hammond   WWAE  249.9 

Indianapolis     WFMB  243.8 

WKBF  214.2 

La  Porte  WRAF  249.9 

Marion WJAK  228.9 

Muncie     WLBC  228.9 

So.    Bend WSBT  243.8 

Terre   Haute    WBOW  228.9 

Iowa 

Ames    WOI  535.4 

Boone    KFGQ  228.9 

Cedar   Rapids    K  WCR  228.9 

Clarinda     KSO  217.3 

Council    Bluffs    ..., KOIL  238 

Davenport    WOC  299.8 

Decorah    KGCA  236.1 

KWLC  236.1 

Des   Moines    WHO  299.8 

Fort  Dodge    KFJY  228.9 

Iowa   City    WSUI  340.7 

Marshalltown     KFJB  249.9 

Muscatine    KTNT  256.3 

Ottumwa     WIAS  211.1 

Red   Oak    KICK  211.1 

Shenandoah     K  FNF  336.9 

KMA  322.4 

Sioux   City    KSCJ  225.4 

Waterloo     WMT  499.7 

Kansas 

Concordia     KGCN  211.1 

Lawrence     KFKU  245.6 

WREN  245.6 

Manhattan    KSAC  516.9 

Milford     KFKB  285.5 

Topeka    WIBW  230.6 

Wichita  KFH  230.6 

Kentucky 

Covington     WCKY  202.1 

Hopkinsville    WFIW  319 

Louisville   WHAS  365.6 

WLAP  249.9 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans    WABZ  249.9 

WDSU  239.9 

WJBO  211.1 

WJBW  249.9 

WSMB  227.1 

WWL  352.7 

Shreveport    KTSL  228.9 

KRMD  228.9 

KTBS  206.8 

KWEA  247.8 

KWKH  352.7 

Maine 

Bangor    WABI  249.9 

WLBZ  483.6 

Portland    WCSH  319 

Maryland 

Baltimore    WBAL  282.8 

WCAO  499.7 

WCBM  218.8 

WFBR  236.2 

Cumberland    WTBO  211.1 

Salisbury    WSMD  228.9 
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Massachusetts 

Call  Meters 

Boston    WBIS-WNAC  243.8 

WBZA  302.8 

WEEI  508.2 
WLOE  199.9 
WMES     199.9 

WSSH  220.4 

Fall  River    WSAR  206.8 

Gloucester     WEPS  249.9 

WHDH  361.2 

Lexington     WLEX  220.4 

New  Bedford    WNBH  228.9 

South  Dartmouth WMAF  220.4 

Springfield     WBZ  302.8 

Wellesley    HHIs    WBSO  325.9 

Worcester    WTAG  516.9 

WORC  249.9 

Michigan 

Battle   Creek    WKBP  211.1 

Bay  City    WBCM  212.6 

Berrien    Springs    WEMC  508.2 

Calumet    WHDF  218.8 

Detroit WJR  399.8 

WGHP  223.7 

WMBC  211.1 

WWJ  325.9 

East  Lansing  WKAR  28s!3 

Flint   WFDF  228.9 

Grand  Rapids   WASH  236.1 

WOOD  236.1 

Jackson      WIBM  218.8 

Lapeer     WMPC  199.9 

Ludington     WKBZ  199.9 

Royal   Oak   WAGM  228.9 

Ypsilanti  WJBK  218.8 

Minnesota 

Collegeville     WFBJ  218.8 

Fergus    Falls KGDE  249.9 

Hallock    KGFK  249.9 

Minneapolis    WCCO  370.2 

WGDY  254.1 

WHDI  254.1 

WLB-WGMS  239.9 

WRHM  239.9 

Northfield    KFMX  239.9 

WCAL  239.9 

St.  Paul KSTP  205.4 

Mississippi 

Columbus    WCOC  340.7 

Greenville  WRBQ  247.8 

Gulfport    WGCM  247.8 

Hattiesburg     WRB  J  218.8 

Jackson    WJDX  236.1 

Meridian    WCOC  340.7 

Utica    WQBC  220.4 

Missouri 

Cape    Girardeau    KFVS  247.8 

Columbia  KFRU  475.9 

Jefferson    City    WOS  475.9 

Joplin    WMBH  211.1 

Kansas    City    KMBC  315.6 

KWKC  218.8 

WDAF  491.5 

WHB  348.6 

WLBF  211.1 

WOQ  491.5 

Kirksville    KFKZ  249.9 

St  Joseph  KFEQ  440.9 

KGBX  228.9 

St.  Louis  KFUO  545.1 

KFWF  249.9 

KMOX  275.1 

KSD  545.1 

KWK  222.1 

WEW  394.5 

WIL  249.9 

WMAY  249.9 

Montana 

Billings     KGHL  315.6 

Butte     KGIR  220.4 

Great    Falls    KFBB  220.4 

Havre    KFBB  220.4 

Kalispell      KGEZ  228.9 

Missoula     KGHD  211.1 

Vida    KGCX  211.1 

Nebraska 

Clay  Center KMM J  405.2 

Lincoln      KFAB  389.4 

KFOR  247.8 

Lincoln     WCAJ  508.2 

Norfolk         WJAG  282.8 

Omaha      WAAW  454.3 

WOW  508.2 

Ravenna    KGFW  288.9 

York    KGBZ  322.4 

New  Hampshire 

Laconia    WKAV  228.9 

Tilton    WBRL  209.7 

Nevada 

Reno     KOH  218.8 

New    Jersey 

Asbury   Park    WCAP  234.2 

Atlantic  City   WPG  272.6 

Camden     WCAM  234.2 

Elizabeth     WIBS  206.8 

Hackensack   WBMS  206.8 

Hoboken      WPCH  370.2 

Jersey    City    WAAT  280.2 

WKBO  206.8 

Newark    WAAM  239.9 

WGCP  239.9 

WNJ  206.8 

WOR  422.3 

Palisade    WPAP  296.9 

WQAO  296.9 

Paterson     WODA  239.9 

Red    Bank    WJBI  247.8 

Trenton     WOAX  234.2 
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l.OOOd 
500n 

1,420  { 

250d 
lOOn 

950  { 

2,500d 

l.OOOn 

1,370 

100 

610 

1,000 

860 

500 

1,420 

100 

610 

1.000 

1,200 

15 

680 

2.500 

1,310 

100 

550  { 

l.OOOd 
SOOn 

1,200 

100 

1,090 

5.000 

550 

SOO 

1,350 

1,000 

760 

1.000 

1,200  { 

250d 
lOOn 

1,200  { 

250d 
lOOn 

950 

250 

1,360 

250 

1,360 

1,000 

1.360 

500 

1.310 

100 

1,420 

50 

1,420 

10 

740 

1,000 

770 

5,000 

1,210  { 

250d 
lOOn 

590 

500 

l."60 

1,000 

660 

500 

590 

1,000 

1,310 

SO 

930  { 

l.OOOd 
SOOn 

1,310 

100 

1,430 

SOO 

1,370 


1,280 
1.100 
1,280 
1,450 
1,450 
810 
1,070 
1,450 

1,250  { 
1,250 
1,450 
710 
1,010 
1,010 
1,250 
1,210 
1.280 


500 

5,000 

500 

250 

250 

500 

300 

250 

2,000d 

l.OOOn 

250 

250 

5,000 

250 

250 

1,000 

100 

500 
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New    Mexico 

Call     Meters 

Albuquerque     KGGM  243.8 

Raton    KGFL  218.8 

State    College    KOB  254.1 

New   York 

Amherst     WKBW  204 

Auburn      WMBO  218.8 

Bay    Shore     WINR  247.8 

Binghamton   WNBF  199.9 

Brooklyn     WBBC  214.2 

WLTH  214.2 

WMBQ  199.9 

WSGH-WSDA  214.2 

Buffalo     WEBR  228.9 

WGR  S4S.1 

WKBW  204 

WKEN  288.3 

WMAK  333.1 

WSVS  218.8 

Canton     WCAD  24S.6 

Cazenovia    WMAC  S26 

Coney   Island   WCGU  214.2 

Freeport     WGBB  247.8 

Ithaca     WEAI  236.1 

WLCI  247.8 

Jamaica     WMRJ  211.1 

Jamestown      WOCL  247.8 

Long    Beach    WCLB  199.9 

Long   Island    WLBX  199.9 

New  York  City. WABC-WBOQ  348.6 

WBNY  222.1 

WCDA  222.1 

WEAF  4S4.3 

WGBS  499.7 

WHAP  230.1 

WHN  296.9 

WJZ  3S4.S 

WKBQ  222.1 

WLWL  272.6 

WMCA  S26 

WMSG  222.1 

WNYC  526 

WOV  265.3 

WQAO  296.9 

WRNY  296.9 

Patchogue    WPOE  211.1 

Poughkeepsie    WOKO  208.2 

Richmond    Hill    WBOQ  348.6 

Rochester    WHAM  260.7 

WHEC-WABO  208.2 

WNBQ  199.9 

Rossville     WBBR  230.6 

Saranac  Lake   WNBZ  232.4 

Schenectady WGY  379.5 

So.   Yonkers    WCOH  247.8 

Syracuse      WFBL  333.1 

WSYR  526 

Troy     WHAZ  230.6 

Utica    WIBX  249.9 

Woodhaven      WEVD  230.6 

Woodside    WWRL  199.9 

North  Carolina 

Asheville     WWNC  526 

Charlotte    WBT  277.6 

Gastonia     WRBU  247.8 

Greensboro     WNRC  208.2 

Raleigh    WPTF  440.9 

Wilmington    WRBT  218.8 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck     KFYR  S45.1 

Devils     Lake     KDLR  247.8 

Fargo  WDAY  319 

Grand    Forks     KFJM  218.8 

Mandan      KGCU  249.9 

Minot.    N.    D KLPM  211.1 

Ohio 

Akron    WADC  227.1 

WFJC  206.8 

Bellefontalne     WHBD  218.8 

Cambridge    WEBE  247.8 

Canton     WHBC  249.9 

Cincinnati    WFBE  249.9 

WKRC  545.1 

WLW  428.3 

WSAI  225.4 

Cleveland     WEAR  280.2 

WHK  215.7 

WJAY  491.5 

WTAM  280.2 

Columbus    WAIU  468.5 

WCAH  209.7 

WEAO  526 

WMAN  247.8 

Dayton WSMK    217.3 

Hamilton     WRK  228.9 

Mansfield     WJW  247.8 

Middletown      WSRO  211.1 

Springfield    WCSO  206.8 

Steubenville      WIBR  211.1 

Toledo    WSPD  241.8 

Youngstown     WKBN  S26 

Oklahoma 

Alva     KGFF  211.1 

Chlckasha    KOCW  214.2 

Enid     KCRC  218.8 

Norman     WNAD  296.9 

Oklahoma  City   KFJF  204 

KFXR  228.9 

KGFG  218.8 

WKY  333.1 

Plcher    KGGF  296.9 

Ponca   City    WBBZ  249.9 

Tulsa    KVOO  263 

Oregon 

Astoria    KFJI  218.8 

Corvallis KOAC  545.1 

Eugene    KORE  211.1 

Marshfield    KOOS  218.8 

Medford    KMED  228.9 

Portland    KEX  254.1 

KFIF  211.1 

KFJR  230.6 

KGW  483.6 

KOIN  319 

KTBR  230.6 
KVEP     199.9 

KWJJ  282.8 
KXL     211.1 


Kc. 

Watts 

1.230 

500 

1,370 

50 

1,180 

20.000 

1,470 

5,000 

1,370 

100 

1.210 

100 

1,500 

50 

1,400 

500 

1.400 

500 

1.500 

100 

1,400 

500 

1,310 

200d 
lOOn 

550 

750 

1,470 

5,000 

1,040 

1.000 

900 

750 

1,370 

50 

1,220 

500 

570 

250 

1,400 

500 

1.210 

100 

1.270 

500 

1.210 

50 

1,420 

10 

1.210 

25 

1.500 

100 

1.500 

100 

860 

5.000 

1.350 

250 

1.350 

250 

660 

50.000 

500d 

250n 

1.300 

1.000 

1.010 

250 

760 

30.000 

1,350 

250 

1,100 

5.000 

570 

500 

1.350 

250 

570 

500 

1,130 

1,000 

1,010 

250 

1,010 

500 

1,420 

30 

1,440 

500 

860 

5.000 

1.150 

5,000 

1,440 

500 

1,500 

15 

1,300 

1.000 

1,290 

50 

790 

50.000 

1,210 

100 

900 

750 

570 

250 

1.300 

500 

1,200 

300d 

10  On 

1.300 

500 

1.500 

100 

570 

1.000 

1.080 

5,000 

1.210 

100 

1,440 

500 

680 

1,000 

1,370 

100 

550 

500 

1,210 

100 

940 

1,000 

1.370 

100 

1.200 

100 

1,420 

ioo 

1,320 

1,000 

1.450 

500 

1,370 

100 

1,210 

100 

1.200 

10 

1.200 

100 

550 

500 

700 

50,000 

1,330 

500 

1,070 

1,000 

1.390 

1,000 

610 

500 

1.070 

50,000 

640 

5.000 

1,430 

500 

570 

750 

1.210 

50 

1380 

200 

1,310 

100 

1.210 

100 

1.420 

100 

1.450 

500 

1.420 

50 

l  l.OOOd 

1.240 

l   500n 

570 

500 

1,420 

100 

<   SOOd 

1.400 

1   250n 

1,370 

1   250d 
1  lOOn 

1.010 

500 

1.470 

5.000 

1.310 

100 

1.370 

100 

900 

1.000 

1.010 

son 

1.200 

100 

1,140 

s.ooo 

1.370 

too 

550 

1.000 

1.420 

100 

1.370 

50 

1.310 

so 

1.180 

5.000 

1.420 

100 

1.300 

500 

620 

1.000 

940 

1.000 

1.300 

500 

1,500 

15 

1.060 

500 

1.420 

100 

Pennsylvania 

Call     Meters  Kc. 

Allentown     WCBA  208.2  1,440 

WSAN  208.2  1,440 

Altoona    WFBG  228.9  1,310 

Carbondale    WNBW  249.9  1,200 

Elkin's   Park    WI BG  322.4  930 

Erie    WEDH  211.1  1,420 

WRAK  218.8  1,370 

Frankford     WFKD  228.9  1,310 

Grove  City    WSAJ.  228.9  1,310 

Harrisburg     WBAK  209.7  1,430 

WCOD  249.9  1,200 

WHP  209.7  1,430 

Johnstown    WJAC  228.9  1,310 

Lancaster     WGAL  228.9  1.310 

WKJC  249.9  1.200 

Lewlsburg  WJBU  247.8  1.210 

Oil    City     WLBW  238  1,260 

Philadelphia     WCAU  256.3  1.170 

WELK  218.9  1.370 

WFAN  491.5  610 

WFI  535.4  560 

WHBW  199.9  1.500 

WIP  491.5  610 

WLIT  535.4  560 

WNAT  228.9  1,310 

WPEN  199.9  1.500 

WRAX  293.9  1,020 

Pittsburgh     KDKA  305.9  980 

KQV  217.3  1,380 

WCAE  245.8  1,220 

WJAS  232.4  1,290 

WMBJ  199.9  1.500 

Reading    WRAW  228.9  1,310 

Scranton     WGBI  340.7  880 

WQAN  340.7  880 

State  College   WPSC  243.8  1,230 

Washington    WNBO  249.9  1,200 

WBRE  228.9  1,310 

Willow   Grove    WALK  199.9  1,500 


Watts 

250 

250 

100 

10 

50 

30 

50 

50 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

15 

100 

100 

j   l.OOOd 

(   500n 

10,000 

100 

500 

500 

100 

500 

500 

100 

I   250n 

I   lOOd 

250 

50,000 

500 

1.000 

1.000 

100 

ioo 

250 
250 
500 
100 
100 
SO 


Ljox  y^ar 
yjfeorge 

SPRING  is  here  and  Box  Car 
George  wants  to  know 
whether  Indi-Gest  will  be  com- 
ing back  for  his  old  column  of 
patter,  banter  and  razz  with  oc- 
casional zooms  and  loops  into 
good  and  bad  poetry. 

There's  the  Red  Headed  Girl* 
and  the  Night  Herd  and  Icicle 
Ike  and  the  Third  Trombone 
who  used  to  contribute  regu- 
larly— maybe  they  would  like  to 
gather  round  once  more.  Any- 
how, if  Radio  Digest  gets  enough 
encouragement  Indi  might 
breeze  in  and  blossom  out 
around  another  pillar  of  wit  and 
mirth  in  some  near  future  issue. 
•   How  about  it? 


Rhode   Island 

Cranston      WDWF  247.8 

Newport     WMBA  199.9 

Pawtucket     WPA  W  247.8 

Providence  WEAN  384.4 

WJAR  336.9 

South   Carolina 

Charleston    WBBY  240.9 

South   Dakota 

Brookings    KFDY  S4S.S 

KGCR  247.8 

Dell   Rapids    KCDA  218.8 

Oldham     KGDY  249.9 

Pierre    KGFX  516.9 

Rapid  City   WCAT  249.9 

Sioux    Falls     KSOO  270.1 

Vermilion      KUSD  336.9 

Yankton     WNAX  526 

Tennessee 

Bristol WOPI  199.9 

Chattanooga     WDOD  234.2 

Knoxville    WFBC  249.9 

WNBJ  228.9 

WNOX  535.4 

Lawrenceburg    WO  AN  499.7 

Memphis    WC.BC  209.7 

WHBQ  218.8 

WMC  384.4 

WNBR  209.7 

WREC  499.7 

Nashville    WTNT  201.6 

WLAC  201.2 

WSM  461.3 

Springfield   WSIX  247.8 

Union    City    WOBT  22S.9 


1.210 

100 

1.500 

100 

1.210 

100 

780 

250 

890 

250 

550 
1.210 
1.370 
1.200 

580 
1.200 
1,110 

890 
570 


1.000 
100 

so 

IS 
200 
100 
2.000 
750d 
.SllOii 
1,000 


1.280 
1.200 
1.310 

560 

600 

1.430 

1.370 

780 
1.430 

600 
1.490 
1.490 

650 
1.210 

1.310 


100 

i  2. SOOd 

I  l.OOOn 

SO 

SO 

(  2.000d 

I  l.OOOn 

S00 

500 

100 

(  l.OOOd 

1      500n 

SOU 

I  l.OOOd 

I      SOOn 

S.OOO 

S.OOO 

S.OOO 

100 

I      2S0d 

)        1011,1 


Texas 

Call     Meters 

Abilene     KFYO  211.1 

Amarillo      KGRS  212.6 

WDAG  212.6 

Beaumont    ...KFDM  535.4 

Brownsville    KWWG  238 

Brownwood     KGKB  199.9 

College  Station KTRH  267.7 

WTAW  267.1 

Corpus    Christi KGFI  199.9 

Dallas      KRLD  288.3 

WFAA  374.8 

WRR  234.2 

Dublin    KFPL  228.9 

EI  Paso   WDAH-KTSM  228.9 

Fort  Worth    KFJZ  218.8 

KSAT  241.8 

WBAP  374.8 

Calveston    KFLX  247.8 

KFUL  232.4 

Greenville   KFPM  228.9 

Harlingen    KRGV  238 

Houston    KPRC  325.9 

KTUE  211.1 

Richmond    KGHX  199.9 

KGKL  218.8 

KTLC  199.9 

San  Antonio KGCI  218.8 

KONO  218.8 

KTAP  211.1 

KTSA  232.4 

WOAI  252 

Waco WJAD  241.8 

Wichita   Falls    KCKO  526 


Salt    Lake  City. 


Utah 

KDYL      232.4 
KSL      265.3 


Vermont 

Burlington    WCAX  249.9 

Springfield   WNBX  249.9 

Virginia 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills WJSV  205.4 

Newport    News     WGH  228.9 

Norfolk    WPOR  384.4 

WPOR  384.4 

WTAR  384.4 

Petersburg     WLBG  249.9 

Richmond    WBBL  218.8 

WMBG  247.8 

WRVA  270.1 

WTAZ  247.8 

Roanoke      WDBJ  322.4 

WRBX  322.4 

Washington 

Aberdeen    KXRO  211.1 

Bellingham     KVOS  249.9 

Everett   KFBL  218.8 

Lacey    KGY  249.9 

Longview  KUJ  199.9 

Pullman   KWSC  245.8 

Seattle     KFQW  211.1 

KJR  309.1 

KKP  211.1 

KOL  236.1 

KOMO  325.9 

KPCB  247.8 

KRSC  267.7 

KTW  236.1 

KVL  218.8 

KXA  526 

Spokane      KFIO  243.8 

KFPY  223.7 

KGA  204 

KHQ  508.2 

Tacoma   KMO  348.6 

KVI  394.5 

Wenatchee     KPQ  247is 

Vaklma    KIT  228.9 

West   Virginia 

Charleston    WOBU  S16.9 

Fairmont     WMMN  336.9 

Huntington    WSAZ  516.9 

Weirton    WOBZ  211.1 

Wheeling     WWVA  2S8.S 

Wisconsin 

Belolt    WEBW  S3S.4 

Eau  Claire    WTAQ  225.4 

Fond    du    Lac KF1Z  211. 1 

Kenosha     WCLO  249.9 

La  Crosse   WKBH  217.3 

Madison     WHA  319 

WIBA  247.8 

Manitowoc     WOMT  247.8 

Milwaukee    WHAD  267.7 

WISN  267.7 

WTMJ  483.6 

Poynette     WIBU  228.9 

Racine     WRJN  218.8 

Sislht      WBAR  270.1 

Sheboygan    WHBL  212.6 

Stevens   Point    WLBL  333.1 

Superior   WEBC  232.4 

West   De   Pere WHBY  249.9 

Alaska 

Anchorage    KFQD  243.8 

Juneau    KF1U  228.9 

Ketchikan    KGBU  333.1 

Hawaii 

Honolulu    KGHB  227.1 

KCU  319 

Philippines 

Manila    ...KZ1B  260 

Porto   Rico 

San    Juan WKAQ  336.9 


1,410 

1.410 

560 

1.260 
1,500 
1,120 
1,120 
1,500 
1.040 

800 
1.280 
1.310 
1,310 
1.370 
1,240 

800 
1.210 
1,290 
1.310 
1.260 

920 
1.420 
1.500 
1.370 
1.500 
1.370 
1.370 
1.420 

1.290 
1.190 
1.240 


Walts 

I   250d 

t  lOOn 

1.0  JO 

250 

I  l.OOOd 

i   SOOn 

500 

100 

S00 

500 

100 

10,000 

S.OOO 

Sun 

IS 

100 

100 

1,000 

50,000 

100 

500 

15 

100 

1.000 

100 

50 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

l  2,000d 

I  l.OOOn 

5,000 

1.000 

i       SOOd 

I   2S0n 


1.290 
1.130 


1.200 
1.200 


1.460 

1,310 

780 

780 

780 

1,200 
1,370 
1,210 
1,110 
1,210 

930 
930 


1.420 
1.200 
1,370 

1,200 
1,500 
1,220 
1,420 

970 
1,420 
1.270 

920 
1.210 
1.120 
1.260 
1.370 

570 
1.230 
1.340 
1.470 

590 

860 

760 
1.210 
1.310 


1.000 
S.OOO 


100 
10 


10.000 

100 

500 

500 

500 

250d 

lOOn 

100 

100 

5.000 

150 

500d 

250n 

250 


75 

100 

50 

50d 

lOn 

100 

500 

100 

S.OOO 

IS 

1.000 

1.000 

100 

so 

1.000 
100 
500 

too 

500 

S.OOO 

1.000 

l.OOOd 

SOOn 
1.000 

so 
so 


250 
SOOd 


890 

1  2S0n 

580 

250 

1.420 

60 

1.160 

S.OOO 

S60 

500 

1.330 

1.000 

1,420 

100 

1.200 

100 

1.380 

1.000 

940 

7S0 

1.210 

100 

1.210 

too 

1.120 

2S0 

1,120 

2S0 

620 

i  2.  SOOd 
i  l.OOOn 

1.310 

100 

1.370 

100 

1.110 

500 

1.410 

SOO 

900 

2.000 

1.290 

1.000 

1.200 

100 

1.230 

100 

1.310 

10 

90(1 

5  1 

I..1M 

2S0 

940 

SOO 

1.1S3 
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Go  East  With  Your  Voice 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

most  facetious  bit  of  consolation  com- 
bined with  criticism  I  have  ever  heard. 

"  'Glenn,'  said  he,  'that  was  the  loud- 
est noise  I  ever  heard  in  any  theatre.' 

"No  one  could  blame  me  for  accepting 
the  first  opportunity  to  forget  that  debut 
by  taking  a  prolonged  vacation  from  the 
scene  of  my  defeat — for  defeat  it  was  to 
me,  since  nothing  ever  came  of  it  by 
way  of  an  engagement.  So,  once  again, 
in  company  with  some  adventurous 
friends,  I  set  forth  on  the  sea  for  a  part 
in  the  Gold  rush  to  Alaska. 

"There  I  learned  to  fight  blizzards, 
starvation,  and  many  other  things  be- 
sides the  native  cold.  But  I  have  never 
regretted  that  experience,  and  several 
years  of  hard  work  at  the  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  I  determined  to 
start  a  bank  roll  that  would  see  me  clear 
through  the  training  I  should  need  be- 
fore crashing  the  stage  doors  again. 

"Nor,  would  I  lack  now  the  thrills, 
relived  in  memory,  that  were  mine,  from 
day  to  day,  as  a  young  prospector  'in 
Mexico.  There  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
found  my  pot  of  gold  if  only  some  ban- 
dits hadn't  invaded  the  territory  just  at 
that  time  and  threatened  to  knife  all  who 
remained  on  their  claims. 

"I  was  past  twenty  when  I  again  be- 
came reassured  about  the  voice  and  my 
ability  to  put  it  over,  and  again  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher  I  assailed  New 
York,  contenting  myself  at  first  with  a 
few  small  concerts  in  what  might  be 
called  suburban  fields. 

"All  went  well  after  that  .  .  .  and  en- 
gagements kept  rapidly  moving  me  on 
while  I  kept  up  my  vocal  lessons  be- 
tween times.  Now  that  the  wind  of  cock- 
sureness  which  was  unfair  to  my  first 
audience  of  the  Metropolitan,  as  well  as 
to  myself,  had  been  taken  out  of  my 
sails,  as  it  were,  I  found  that  New  York 
was  appreciative  and  kind  to  real  and 
unassuming  effort.  And  I  began  to  real- 
ize that  some  of  Broadway's  broken 
hearts  are  first  bent  by  the  foolish  self- 
will  of  the  tyro  who  expects  too  much 
of  himself  and  others,  and  that  much 
too  soon. 

"My  first  important  public  appearance 
was  at  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  festival. 
There  I  really  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the 
thrill  of  genuine  approval.  After  that 
came  conserts  from  coast-to-coast.  And 
just  about  the  time  that  I  was  again 
thinking  of  that  stage  door  at  the  Metro- 
politan, with  no  misgiving,  along  came  a 
friend  who  somehow  just  wished  me  into 
Radio  ...  or  Radio  into  me.  For 
I've  never  regretted  finding  my  new 
medium.  Incidentally,  I  don't  know  any 
other  singer  who  regrets  adoption  of 
Radio  as  his  theatre  either. 

"The  friend  who  inveigled  me  into 
Radio  was  none  other  than  one  of  the 
well-known  brothers  Shannon.  Taking 
me  in  as  a  member  of  the  Shannon  Four 
Quartet  they  made,  with  me,  their  Radio 
debut  which,  for  them,  but  crowned  their 
already  renowned  efforts  as  phonograph 
recording  artists." 

THUS  we  met,  with  gratitude,  in  Wil- 
fred Glenn,  another  greatly  admired 
artist  who  is  sincerely  indebted  to  Radio 
for  the  opportunities  that  have  been  his. 
And  with  his  audiences  we  are  truly 
grateful  that  he  did  reverse  the  Horace 
Greely  maxim  in  order  to  make  good,  as 
he  has  so  undeniably  done,  and  still  is 
doing. 

None  will  regret  that  the  boy  born  on 
the  California  ranch  came  East  to  seek 
his  fame  and  fortune,  both  of  which  he 
has  achieved  in  a  large  measure  as  bass 
soloist  of  concert  fame,  and  as  a  member 


of  the  Revellers  quartet  and  the  Seiber- 
ling  Singers  quartet. 

Glenn  is,  today,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  singers  to  be  heard 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  com- 
pany networks.  And  just  because  he  is 
such  a  likable,  whole-hearted  and  hearty 
individual,  it  seems  regrettable,  at  times, 
that  his  great  audiences  who  write  bag- 
fuls  of  fan  letters  to  him  after  each  and 
every  performance,  cannot,  really,  see 
and  know  the  man  and  artist  better. 

With  wind-blown,  curly  brown  hair, 
heavy  eyebrows,  deep-set  searching- 
through-you-eyes, — he  shows  all  the  ear- 
marks of  the  adventurous  life  that  he 
led  as  a  boy  trying  to  find  his  true  place 
in  the  world,  and  going  it,  with  the  best 
of  brave  men,  through  those  somewhat 
harrowing  experiences  of  his  days  in 
Alaskan  gold  fields,  Pacific-Northwest 
fisheries,  and  Mexican  bandit-ridden 
claims. 

One  of  timid  soul  might  regret  these 
experiences  for  him.  But  Glenn,  him- 
self, does  not  regret  them,  nor  need  he. 
For,  in  bucking  against  just  this  sort 
of  thing,  he  probably  discovered  or  gen- 
erated within  himself,  that  grave  courage 
that  sent  him  right  back  to  New  York 
after  a  first  defeat,  to  tackle  the  game 
of  the  theatrical  world  again  and  win. 

Without  this  sort  of  courage  to  face 
defeat  and  try  and  try  again  he  could 
not  possibly  be  known  to  all  of  us  today 
as  one  of  Radioland's  outstanding  finds. 

Glenn  is  remembered  for  his  splendid 
work  with  the  original  Eveready  quar- 
tet, which  popular  singing  group  has  re- 
cently been  abandoned.  His  basso  pro- 
fundo,  yet  sympathetic,  voice  has  been 
heard  with  the  Revellers  for  nearly  five 
years.  And  everyone  recognizes  him  at 
once  when  that  wonderfully  pleasing 
high-class  Sieberling  Singers  program 
goes  on  the  air  every  Thursday  night  at 
9:30  New  York  time. 

Although  it  can  honestly  be  said  that 
he  certainly  does  not  look  it  .  .  we 
have  the  knowledge,  undeniable  and  un- 
denied,  that  Glenn  has  just  passed  his 
fortieth  birthday. 

He  has  a  practice  studio  in  New  York 
proper.  There  he  and  the  boys  of  the 
Seiberling  group  foregather  for  rehear- 
sals and  tryouts  of  new  arrangements 
from  the  pen  of  their  wonderful  accom- 
panist-arranger, Frank  Black,  whom 
Glenn,  together  with  his  fellows  of  the 
Seiberling  group,  Elliot  Shaw,  Lewis 
James  and  James  Melton,  cre'dits  with 
praise  for  every  successful  rendition  that 
is  theirs,  since  it  is  Black  who  harmo- 
nizes them  so  ably. 

Glenn's  home,  where  his  recreation 
hours  are  watched  over  with  great  care, 
is  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York, 
and  far  from  the  madding-  crowd.  Now 
that  we  know  that  he  has  reared  a  tall 
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son,  now  matriculating  in  college,  and  a 
lovely  daughter,  just  about  to  graduate 
from  high  school,  we  appreciate  his 
thoughtfulness  in  making  a  home  for 
them  surrounded  by  great  gardens,  in 
small  simulation  of  the  ranch  where  he 
was  reared. 

_  This  colorful  person  with  that  rugged 
air  about  him  has  nothing  to  say  as  to 
what  his  young  son  shall  or  shall  not  do 
for  a  livelihood.  He  has  his  own  heri- 
tage of  youthful  experiences  and  being, 
himself,  a  successful  result  of  them,  and 
not  a  failure  because  of  them,  we  make 
bold  to  guess,  that  whenever  son  is 
ready  to  start  out  on  his  own,  father 
will  be  there  with  a  pat  on  the  back,  a 
hearty  hand  shake  ...  at  least  a  small 
grub  stake  .  .  .  and  a  "God  Bless  You, 
My  Son!" 

No,  we  didn't  ask  about  son's  future. 
When  we  had  got  that  far  in  our  calcu- 
lations, that  young  person  put  in  his  ap- 
pearance. And  it  being  one  of  our  em- 
barrassing moments,  because  we  had 
been  discussing  him  with  his  dad,  we 
closed  the  interview  and  left  them  in  a 
discussion  about  the  next  prom  at 
college. 

Who  Killed  Dubronsky? 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

come  around  botherin'  a  poor  old 
woman?    What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

Donovan  wondered  at  her  ugly  be- 
havior. 

"I'd  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  mur- 
dered man  and  any  other  information 
you  can  give,"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Go  get  your  information,"  she 
snapped.  "I  don't  know  nothin'  about 
him." 

"As  the  landlady  here  you  surely  can 
tell  me  the  man's  name?" 

"His  name  was  Leon  Dubronsky." 

"Do  you  know  any  relatives  to  notify?" 
asked  Donovan  as  he  wrote  the  name  in 
his  book. 

He  continued  with  the  routine  of  ques- 
tions and  the  more  he  asked  the  more 
cantankerous  and  disagreeable  she  be- 
came.   He  wondered  the  reason  for  this. 

And  then  the  coroner  came.  Finger- 
print records  were  made  of  articles  about 
the  room.  The  doctor  made  a  minute 
examination  of  the  body.  He  estab- 
lished the  time  of  death  as  forty-four 
hours  previously,  or  about  8  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  clenched  fists 
showed  a  little  finger  missing  from  the 
left  hand.  It  had  been  recently  severed 
but  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  what 
had  become  of  it.  He  discovered  eight 
stab  wounds  such  as  might  have  been 
administered  by  a  butcher  knife.  Three 
gashes  were  in  or  near  the  heart;  the 
other  five  lashed  into  the  neck,  thigh  and 
abdomen.  The  pockets  revealed  nothing 
significant  in  the  way  of  clues — a  foun- 
tain pen,  cheap  lead  pencil,  six  dollars 
in  miscellaneous  currency  and  a  soiled 
handkerchief. 

itTVTOW  IT  looks  to  me  like  an  inside 
1  l  job,"  said  Captain  Rawlston,  who 
had  been  taking  note  of  these  things 
with  Donovan,  "and  I  think  you'd  better 
have  a  talk  with  everybody  in  the  place. 
Call  me  up  at  5  o'clock  and  let  me  know 
how  it  stands.  I'll  leave  Chivers  and 
McNulty  here  to  keep  an  eye  on  things 
while  you  look  around.  Remember,  I 
want  to  hear  from  you  at  5  o'clock." 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  Pat,  touching  his  cap. 
He  jotted  down  another  bit  from  the 
telephone  pad — "Hollywood  1001" — this 
he  discovered  was  the  number  of  Radio 
Station  KHOL.  He  found  Mrs.  Con- 
way still  in  the  chair  in  the  room  where 
he  had  left  her.  She  was  even  more 
sullen.  He  haggled  the  information  from 
her    that   Dubronsky  had  been  a   violin 
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soloist  at  KHOL  and  played  there  three 
times  a  week.  He  was  reserved,  had  lit- 
tle to  say  with  others  in  the  house  and 
kept  mostly  to  himself.  Oh,  yes,  he  re- 
ceived an  occasional  letter  postmarked 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  envelopes  or  con- 
tents were  never  seen  again. 

Donovan  learned  that  there  were  only 
two  other  rooms  rented.  One  was  to  a 
man  and  his  wife  on  the  second  floor. 
Both  had  been  traveling  in  the  East  on 
a  vacation  trip.  A  girl  lived  in  another 
room  on  the  third  floor.  And  thither 
Pat  proceeded  to  continue  his  investiga- 
tion. 

The  wisp  of  a  dark  eyed  beauty  that 
opened  the  door  took  Pat  slightly  off  his 
feet  as  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter. 

"I'm  really  sorry  to  intrude,"  he  apolo- 
gized, "but  it's  my  duty  to  ask  you 
everything  you  can  possibly  tell  me 
about  the—" 

"You  mean  the  accident  next  door," 
she  finished  for  him.  "Mrs.  Conway  told 
me  about  it.  I  got  her  a  glass  of  water 
and  helped  her  down  to  her  room.  It's 
terrible.     I  can't  realize  it,  yet." 

She  looked  sixteen,  no  more,  and  Pat 
was  falling  fast.  She  was  such  a  con- 
trast to  Mrs.  Conway.  Of  course,  she 
had  known  Mr.  Dubronsky.  She  was 
pianist  at  KHOL,  naturally  she  would 
know  him.  She  had  heard  him  speak  of 
coming  from  Texas,  where  he  had  played 
in  the  picture  theatres.  Tears  of  resent- 
ment welled  into  her  eyes  when  Dono- 
van put  the  question  flat  as  to  whether 
she  had  been  Dubronsky's  sweetheart. 
She  admitted  Dubronsky  had  invited  her 
to  dine  out  with  him;  in  fact,  lie  had 
become  a  sort  of  pest  about  it. 

"And  eventually,  I  became  almost 
afraid  of  him,"  she  concluded. 

"Why?"  asked  Donovan. 

"He  was  sort  of  crazy,  one  of  those 
kind  who  never  would  take  'no'  for  an 
answer.  He  was  so  persistent  that  in 
order  to  avoid  a  scene  I  sometimes  per- 
mitted him  to  come  in  here  and  visit. 
Then  he'd  sit  where  you  are  and  stare  at 
me,  and  mutter  like,  'some  men  get  all 
the  breaks.'     So  silly!" 

"What  did  he  mean  by  'some  men?'" 

"I  suppose  he  meant  my  husband."  Pll 
explain:  My  husband  and  I  aren't  liv- 
ing together  because  we  can't  agree.  He 
is  too  jealous  and  objects  to  my  work- 
ing and  being  with  other  men  in  my 
work  at  the  studio.  We  broke  up  about 
two  months  ago  and  I  rented  this  room. 
He  is  very  violent  and  has  made  all  kinds 
of  dire  threats  unless  I  return." 

"Just  let  me  know,"  said  Pat  with  a 
tuck  back  of  his  ribs  that  yearned  to 
battle  anything  that  could  threaten  such 
loveliness. 

SHE  smiled  an  appreciation  for  his  im- 
plied challenge,  and  then  she  talked 
more  freely.  Tiny  invisible  threads 
tightened  about  smiling  Pat's  heart.  His 
eyes  softened.  He  discovered  suddenly 
the  conversation  had  wandered  com- 
pletely away  from  the  subject  of  the 
crime. 

"Sure  now,"  he  .said  abruptly,  "bul 
let's  get  back  to  the  murr-der." 

Her  face  clouded.  She  scowled  and 
shuddered. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that  word,"  she  begged, 
"it  sounds  awful.    Let's  say  'accident.'  " 

"When  did  you  see  Dubronsky  last?" 
he  went  on. 

"Last  Monday  night.  We  had  dinner 
together,   then  came  right  home." 

"You  didn't  go  to  a  show  or  anywhere 
else,  are  you  sure?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  was  afraid  to.  My  hus- 
band might  have  been  watching  and  he 
bated  Mr.  Dubronsky.  He  came  in  and 
found  him  here  one  time  and  lilted  the 
poor  fellow  bodily  and  threw  him  out 
in  the  ball.  When  he  gets  mad  he  is 
like   a    maniac." 


It  was  obvious  the  girl  was  pointing 
the  finger  of  suspicion  in  no  uncertain 
direction.  Donovan  wanted  to  believe 
she  was  entirely  sincere.  But — he  rubbed 
a  reflective  forefinger  back  of  his  right 
ear. 

"Now  where  could  I  be  locating  your 
husband?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  officer,  please  don't  go  to  see 
him,"  she  pleaded  as  great  tears  again 
welled  into  her  glorious  eyes  and  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  "He'll  be  wild  when 
he  hears  I  was  talking  about  him." 

"There  now,  Miss,  don't  worry.  He'll 
never  know  you  ever  said  a  word  about 
him.  I  would  have  to  see  him  anyway, 
eventually,  you  know." 

"Oh,  please  don't  go — " 

"Now  what  the  devil  are  ye  doin'  to 
make  the  poor  darlin'  cry,"  rasped  the 
irritating  voice  of  Mrs.  Conway,  who 
had  come  up  from  behind.  She  pulled 
the  girl  into  her  arms  as  she  sank  on 
the  couch  offering  her  motherly  com- 
fort. When  she  learned  that  Pat  was 
seeking  the  address  of  the  girl's  hus- 
band and  the  girl  was  withholding  the 
information,  she  recoiled,  exclaiming: 

"Phwattt!  You  refuse  to  give  the  cop 
that  beast's  address?  Sure,  darlin',  ya 
must  be  kiddin'.  Mr.  Donovan,  put  this 
down  in  that  book.  Ye'll  find  the  man, 
Truewald,  this  little  lady's  husband,  at 
1473  San  Monica  boulevard.  'Tis  a 
butcher  shop  he  has  there  an'  he  lives 
upstairs." 

With  that  Mrs.  Conway  gave  the  girl 
a   friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder. 

"An'  why  are  ye  always  tryin'  to  pro- 
tect a  man  that  should  be  horsewhip- 
ped? Did  ya  tell  Mr.  Donovan  about 
the  quarrel  ya  had  with  Dubronsky  on 
the  night  he  was  killed?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  had  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Dubronsky  that  night,"  the  girl  denied 
with  speedy  emphasis. 

"Sure  ya  did,"  Mrs.  Conway  promptly 
rejoined,  "I  heard  ya  down  in  my  own 
room."  Pat  felt  and  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Conway  lied,  and  probably  for  a  pur- 
pose. 

"No,  Mrs.  Conway,  that  was  Monday 
night,  I'm  sure,"  insisted  Mrs.  True- 
wald. 

"Darlin",  yer  wrong,  'cause  ya'll  be  re- 
memberin'  1  went  up  to  the  Egyptian  on 
Monday  night  and  asked  ya  to  go  along 
with  me." 

To  all  appearances  the  younger 
woman  now  sat  at  the  edge  of  an  in- 
ward panic  as  she  realized  that  Mrs. 
Conway  would  have  it  no  other  way. 

"I'd  advise  for  you  to  tell  only  the 
truth,"  said  Pat. 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Conway  is  right,"  she 
agreed.  An  ivory  white  pallor  spread 
slowly  over  her  face.  "It  must  have 
been  Tuesday  and  not  Monday  night 
that  I  had  dinner  with  him." 

"Were  you  in  his  room — that  night?" 
Pat  continued. 

"Certainly  she  was,"  Mrs.  Conway 
\  ouched. 

"Oh,  no,  no.  no  1  was  not,"  cried  Mrs. 
Truewald,  "I  broke  away  from  him  and 
went   to  my  own  room." 

"Hut  how  can  ya  prove  that?"  queried 
Mrs.  Conway. 

"And  where,  I  should  like  to  know. 
were  you  all  this  time."  Pal  demanded 
sharply  as  he  turned  with  a  sudden 
penetrating  look  on  the  overbearing 
landlady. 

"As   I    have  been  tellin'  ya,   I   was  in 

nic  own  room  all  the  time,"  she  snapped. 
Vnd     I    might    ask    the    same    of    you. 

'I  low    are   \ on   going  to   pro\ e  that 
Pal  rejoined. 

HERE    was   a    muddle    Donovan    de- 
cided  to  leave  tor  a  shorl   time  in 
the  hope  that   eventualities  would  afford 

some  reasonable  hypothesis 

News  oi  the  murder  created  a  set 


tion  at  KHOL.  No  motive  for  the  crime 
seemed  apparent.  Robert  Lambert,  the 
manager,  said  that  Dubronsky  had  been 
on  the  air  at  three  as  usual  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  and  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  appearance  or  demeanor. 
He  always  had  been  a  reserved  individ- 
ual with  no  intimates  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  other  members  of  the 
staff.  Paul  Hillyer,  announcer,  recalled 
that  Dubronsky  had  called  up  on  Tues- 
day night  with  a  request  for  the  orches- 
tra to  play  "Just  a  Memory."  Hillyer 
then  summoned  his  assistant,  Lawrence 
Palmer,  who  remembered  the  incident 
and  said  that  Dubronsky  had  called  back 
again  as  late  as  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
night. 

This  Donovan  considered  an  im- 
portant development,  but  he  must  hurry 
on  to  question  Truewald,  the  butcher, 
before  making  his  report  to  the  captain 
at  5  o'clock.  The  place  was  easily  lo- 
cated on   San    Monica   boulevard. 

Stepping  up  to  the  meat  counter  he 
confronted  a  man  of  medium  height 
with  curly  brown  hair  who  awaited  his 
order.  This  man  had  the  coldest  gray 
eyes  and  hardest  mouth  of  any  man  Pat 
had  ever  met.  Donovan  asked  for  some 
lamb   chops. 

"Lamb  chops,  hell!"  smiled  the 
butcher.  "You  want  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  murder,  don't  you?" 

"Right — and  to  the  point!"  Pat  re- 
sponded promptly,  his  mind  hunting  for 
a  clew  as  to  the  man's  prescience.  True- 
wald answered  this  question  with  equal 
frankness  before  it  was  asked. 

"My  wife  just  phoned  and  said  you 
were  coming  out."  he  said.  "I'll  be  glad 
to  tell  you  anything  I  know.  Come  to 
the   back  room." 

They  were  seated  in  a  little  private 
office  and  Pat  approached  the  subject 
by   telling  about   the   murder. 

"Oh,  I  heard  all  that  over  the  phone." 
said  Truewald  with  a  slight  note  of  im- 
patience. "Why  did  you  come  here? 
What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  man 
Dubronsky?" 

"I  knew  him  slightly  and  hated  him 
for  the  dirty  snake  that  he  was.  My 
wife  thinks  I'm  a  brute,  but  she's 
sweet  kid  and  I  love  her  to  death.  I 
hate  to  see  her  associating  with  skunks 
like  Dubronsky.  One  night  1  had  to 
come  to  her  rescue  and  threw  him  out 
of  her  apartment."  Me  sat  now  calm 
and  confident,  picking  his  teeth  as  he 
talked. 

"TJTE    WAS    killed    night    before    las- 
J-A  shortly  after  1  saw  them  at  a  tabic 
in  John's.      1    sat  at  the  counter."    True 
wald    spoke    with    the    utmost    appareif 
candor.     "Dubronsky  didn't  see  me.  but 
she    did,   and    I    fancied   there   was   souk 
sort  of  an   appeal   for  help  in  her  e>  i 
she    glanced    toward    me,    1    couldn't    de 
cide   what   to   do.  as   I    was  half  afraid   1 
would    knock    this    hyena's    block   ot'i  the 
nexl    time    I    came    in   contact   with   him. 
You  see  1  had  warned  him  to  lav  off  the 
missus. 

"Well,  they  came  out  oi  the  restaurant 
and  1  followed  them  to  the  rooming 
house.  I  waited  around  outside  about 
fifteen  minutes,  then  went  in  to  se< 
whether  she  needed  my  help.  The  out- 
side door  was  unlocked.  1  knocked  on 
the  door  to  her  room.  She  didn't  an- 
swer. So  1  went  to  Dubronsky's  door 
Just  as  I  got  there  out  come  Nits.  Con- 
way. She  was  surprised  and  peeved  to 
see  me.  She  said  Dubronsky  wasn't  in. 
but  was  still  out  eating.  When  1  told 
her  1  had  seen  the  two  oi  them  come  in 
together  JUSl  a  lew  minutes  before  she 
said    I    was  -nd  ordered  me  out   of 

the  house." 

"What  was  she  doing  in  his  room 
then  :"  a  sked    !  ' 
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I  asked  her  that  and  she  said  she  had 
gone  in  to  answer  the  phone." 

"Did  you  go  to  his  room  finally?" 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Conway?"  True- 
wald  asked  in  the  same  tone  Pat  had 
used.  "Say,  she  just  bore  down  on  me 
and  pushed  me  down  stairs  and  clear 
out  of  the  house  and  stood  there  on  the 
porch  until  I  walked  away." 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  Pat  re- 
sumed. 

"I  went  to  the  Iris  theatre,  saw  a 
movie,  and  then  came  on  home." 

"Have  you  anyone  that  can  vouch  for 
your  statements?" 

"No,"  Truewald  replied  with  a 
thoughtful  shake  of  his  head,  "Mrs.  Con- 
way was  the  only  one  I  had  any  word 
with,  as  I  have  explained." 

"You  don't  happen  to  come  from 
Texas,  do  you?"  asked  Donovan. 

"No,  I'm  from  Montana,  but  my  wife's 
brother  lives  in  Texas.  He  is  kept  busy 
in  Dallas,  although  he  had  planned  com- 
ing here  this  summer.  Her  people  are 
all  musicians.  He  plays  a  saxophone  in 
a  dance  orchestra  down  there." 

Truewald's  frank  answers  and  ready 
explanation  for  everything  was  the  great- 
est puzzle  to  Donovan.  In  fact,  the 
whole  situation  had  him  in  a  whirl.  He 
admitted  this  to  Chief  Rawlston  at  5 
o'clock  and  suggested  that  they  call  in 
Professor  Marsby,  the  scientific  detec- 
tive, to  unravel  the  psychological  aspects 
and  by  due  process  bring  the  guilty  per- 
son to  justice. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  captain,  "suppose 
you  give  it  another  try  tomorrow  your- 
self." 

*     *     * 

TfADIO  DIGEST  will  pay  $100 
J.  X  for  the  most  perfect  answer  in 
accord  with  the  author's  conception  as 
to  "Who  Killed  Leon  Dubronskyf" 
Write  your  theory  in  500  words  or 
less  and,  send  it  to  the  Contest  Editor 
of  Radio  Digest,  510  N .  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III.  If  there  are  more  than 
one  of  the  contest  theories  considered 
of  equal  merit,  duplicate  prises  of  the 
same  amount  will  be  awarded.  The 
contest  will  end  on  midnight  of  May 
1,  1930.  No  theories  postmarked 
after  that  date  will  be  considered. 

Win   $100   Reward 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant 
facts  jotted  down  in  Donovan's 
notebook : 

Motive — Jealousy  ?  Revenge  ? 
Self  defense? 

Suspects — Mrs.  Conway,  Mrs. 
Truewald,  Mr.  Truewald, 
Brother  of  Mrs.  T.  or  some  other 
unmentioned  individual. 

What  reason  for  Mrs.  Conway's  hos- 
tile attitude? 

Why  did  she  try  to  throw  suspicion 
on   the  girl? 

Why  did  the  girl  try  to  throw 
suspicion  on  her  husband? 

What  became  of  the  missing  finger? 

Why  were  so  many  wounds  inflicted  ? 

What  significance  attaches  to  weapon 
used? 

What   became    of   the    weapon? 

Why  did  the  girl  telephone  her  hus- 
band? 

What  was  Mrs.  Conway  in  Dubron- 
sky's  room  for  when  Truewald  arrived  ? 

Where  was  the  girl  at  the  time  of 
the    crime  ? 


Why  was  Dubronsky  so  reticent 
about  his  past? 

How  could  the  room  have  been 
locked  from  the  inside? 

Study  these  questions  carefully, 
work  out  your  theory,  write  it  but 
keep  it  within  500  words,  and  try 
for  the  $100  to  put  with  your  vaca- 
tion money.  Remember,  the  con- 
test closes  May  1st.  The  final 
chapter  will  appear  in  the  Radio 
Digest  with  the  awards  in  the 
hands  of  the  winner,  not  later  than 
July  1,   1930. 

Cooney  and  Joe,Nighthawks 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

Mr.  Sanders'  bright,  lively  eyes  fairly 
sparkled.  "Love  it,"  and  he  does.  "Say, 
by  the  way,  Cooney  is  modest,  you 
know.  He  probably  wouldn't  tell  you 
that  he  played  on  the  All  Valley  football 
team  at  Kansas  university.  He  was  an 
athlete,  too."  To  myself  I  pictured  the 
busy  Carleton  Coon  manning  the  drums 
in  the  orchestra.  I  cannot  see  that  he 
has  given  up  his  athletic  career  as  yet. 

"You  play  the  piano  very  well,  don't 
you,  Mr.  Sanders?"  I  asked. 

"I  wouldn't  say  exactly  that.  I  stud- 
ied piano  and  I've  played  for  ten  years. 
Used  to  sing  oratorios,  and  also  in  a 
male  quartet.  I  was  in  Chautauqua  for 
a  while,  too.  I  really  wanted  to  play 
baseball,  but  my  family  wanted  me  to 
keep  on  with  music  and. I  did.  I'm  still 
a  baseball  fan,  though."  Then  he 
showed  me  a  finger  that  had  been  badly 
knocked  around  in  a  baseball  game.  He 
is  proud  of  that,  too. 

"Will  anything  take  you  away  from 
your  orchestra  work?" 

"Maybe.  If  I  can  become  a  nationally 
known  song  writer,  I'll  get  out  of  the 
orchestra,  I  think.  That's  my  ambi- 
tion, to  be  a  famous  song  writer." 

"Aren't  you  famous  now?" 

"As  a  song  writer?  I'm  only  begin- 
ning in  that.  I'll  have  to  do  much  bet- 
ter before  I  get  what  I'm  aiming  at. 
You  see,  since  the  talking  movies  have 
taken  over  the  music  publishing  houses, 
it's  harder  to  get  songs  published.  I 
still  write,  of  course,  but  it  isn't  so  easy 
to  make  a  success.  I  write  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  orchestra  and  in 
between  times  I  write  a  song.  That 
keeps  me  with  pen  and  paper  about  six 
hours  a  day.  You  know,  it  always 
amuses  me  when  people  say  we  have  a 
snap.  They  don't  consider  that  we  do 
about  ten  hours  of  preparatory  work  on 
every  record  we  turn  out.  That  same 
record  runs  three  minutes.  Then  we 
practice  the  new  pieces,  too.  That  takes 
times."  Mr.  Sanders  looked  weary  when 
he  considered  the  work  he  does. 

UT^ON'T  YOU  get  dreadfully  tired  of 
-L'  the  endless  amount  of  routine?" 
"Yes,  we  do.  But,  I  tell  you,  the 
things  we  hear  from  our  listeners  puts 
new  pep  in  us.  Lots  of  folks  think  it's 
cheap  publicity  when  they  hear  that  we 
help  to  make  sick  people  well.  You 
know,  sickness  lots  of  times  is  hopeless- 
ness and  a  sick  state  of  mind.  When 
someone  hears  their  name  over  the 
Radio — well,  it's  a  thrill.  It's  something 
to  wait  for  and  plan  on.  We  know  that 
and  give  all  of  our  attention  to  the 
requests  of  the  sick  people  who  write  us. 
Lots  of  the  letters  are  pathetic,  but 
they  make  us  work  just  that  much 
harder.  I  have  a  letter  from  some  little 
girls  in  ward  twenty-eight  of  a  tubercu- 
lar hospital.  They  all  signed  their  names 
to  the  letter  and  they  wouldn't  let  any  of 
the   other   wards   have    anything   to   do 


with  it.  I'm  going  to  frame  that  letter, 
it's  one  of  my  treasures."  Modestly  Mr. 
Sanders  admitted  that  he  had  sent  flow- 
ers to  the  ward.  He  thought  it  would 
cheer  them  up  a  little. 

"Do  you  read  all  of  the  letters  you  get, 
Mr.  Sanders?" 

"Every  one.  Of  course  we  can't 
expect  to  answer  them.  A  few  we  do 
answer,  but  that  is  very  seldom.  I  never 
pay  any  attention  to  the  would-be  com- 
posers. I  feel  sorry  for  them  and  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  help  them,  but 
that  would  be  a  life  work  in  itself.  Poor 
kids.  It's  a  long,  hard  climb.  I  wish 
they'd  realize  that."  Mr.  Sanders  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  indicated  that  there  was 
something  on  his  mind.  I  was  conscious 
of  a  number  of  people  clamoring  for  his 
attention.  He  smiled  at  them  and 
returned  to  the  business  of  being  inter- 
viewed. 

"Have  you  ever  played  on  the  stage?" 

"Surely.  We  played  seventy-two  con- 
secutive weeks  at  the  Newman  theater  in 
Kansas  City.  I  think  we  did  about  the 
first  presentation  work  that  was  done  in 
moving  picture  houses." 

"Do  you  like  playing  from  the  stage?" 

"Deliver  me!"  That  was  all  he  said, 
but  Joe  Sanders'  eyes  were  fervent  with 
dread. 

Knowing  he  wanted  to  get  away,  I 
rushed  a  few  more  questions.  "Who 
does  the  singing  in  your  orchestra,  Mr. 
Sanders?" 

"Cooney  and  I.     We  switch  around." 

«I)Y  THE  way  what  was  the  biggest 

i-J   song  hit  you  ever  wrote?" 

"  'Beloved'.  It's  funny  about  that  song. 
It  came  out  and  sold  itself.  It  was  just 
what  we  call  a  natural.  I  wrote  it  and 
published  it  and  everybody  liked  it. 
Don't  know  why.  I've  written  better 
songs,  but  you  can  never  tell  what  the 
people  will  like." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  into  the 
movies?" 

"Never.  How  can  anyone  expect  an 
orchestra  leader,  or  a  drummer,  or  a 
pianist  to  become  a  movie  actor  over 
night?  It  can't  be  done.  I'd  rather  sit 
down  and  knock  off  a  few  songs  for  a 
living.  We  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
movies  at  all" 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
me  to  put  into  this  interview  for  you, 
Mr.  Sanders?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  guess  you  know  we 
give  WGN  our  undying  gratitude  for 
their  co-operation.  We  try  to  answer 
all  the  Radio  requests  we  get.  We  try 
not  to  give  our  friends  the  impression 
that  we  are  high  hat.  Oh,  and  I  don't 
know  that  it  matters,  but  I  was  born  in 
a  hotel  and  have  lived  in  hotels  all  my 
life.    That  might  explain  something." 

"Where  was  the  hotel?" 

"Kansas.  Cooney  was  born  in  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota."  I  thanked  him.  "Not 
at  all.  And  say — "  He  leaned  over  and 
whispered  in  my  ear.  I  don't  know 
whether  what  Joe  Sanders  told  me  was  a 
secret  or  not.  If  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
I  can't  keep  it.  The  Original  Night- 
hawks  have  just  completed  ten  new 
recordings  for  Victor  which  will  be 
released  soon. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  small  boy  dis- 
play the  wonderful  contents  of  his  capa- 
cious pockets,  you  have  seen  Cooney  and 
Joe  talk  about  their  orchestra.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  real,  and  their  interest  is 
bottomless.  No  wonder  Coon-Sanders 
Original  Nighthawks  are  considered  by 
many  the  most  popular  broadcasting 
orchestra  in  the  middle  west.  But  Carle- 
ton  Coon  and  Joe  Sanders  work  hard  for 
their  popularity.  Their  worries  and  trials 
outnumber  those  of  many  of  Chicago's 
business  men,  and  the  good  they  do  is 
proportionate,  probably. 
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Now-  one  new  electric  refrigerator 
brings  you  all  advantages 

WILLIAMS  ICE-O-MATIC 

NEW  CAPITOL  model 


You  are  rightly  entitled  to  all  the 
best  features  when  investing 
your  money.  This  advanced 
new  Williams  Ice-O-Matic 
combines — for  the  first  time — 
the  15  most  important  features 
of  American  and  Continental 
electric  refrigerators. 

Williams  Ice-O-Matic  is 
designed  for  the  busy  person 
who  can't  be  bothered  with 
mechanical  details.  This  new 
Capitol  model — especially 
compact  for  modern  small 
homes  and  apartments — is  simple  and  quiet.  It  offers 
you  unusual  cooling  capacity — makes  ice  cubes  quickly. 

Mail  the  coupon  now  for  further  interesting  facts 
about  this  new  low  cost  Williams  electric  refrigerator — 
and  a  new  Ice-O-Matic  recipe  book. 

ICE-O-MATIC  CAPITOL  FEATURES 


J[.  Unit  on  top  or  inside  cabinet, 
or  in  basement. 

2.  Hermetically  sealed,  accessible 
mechanism 

3.  Greater  refrigerating  capacity 

4.  Forced  circulation  of  cooling  air 

5.  Mechanism    operates    shorter 
time,  uses  less  current 

(j.  Temperature  control  for  quick- 
er freezing 

7.  Ample  ice  cube  capacity 

8.  Porcelain  lined  cabinet — easily 
cleaned 


9.  Three-inch     insulation — mois- 
ture proof 

10.  Roomy,  convenient  food  com- 
partment 

11.  Constant,    healthful    low    tem- 
perature 

12.  Plugs  into  light  socket — sim- 
ply as  a  lamp 

13.  Chromium  plated  hardware 

14.  Qu«et  operation — no  radio  in- 
terference 

15.  Built  Williams  way  for  lifetime 
service 


New  Capitol  Model 


175 


and  up, 
at  the 


For  apartments  and  small 
homes  —  thirteen  other 
Ice-O-Matic  cabinets  with 
larger  capacities.  Really 
convenient   payments. 


WILLIAMS  OIL-OMATIC  HEATING  CORPORATION 


♦  RADIO  ♦ 

Williams  Oil-0-Matics 

SUNDAY  EVENING.  7:30  to  8:00 
(Eastern  Time)  NBCChain.WJZ, 
WBZA.  WBZ.  WLW.  WHAM, 
WJR.  WGN,  KWK.  WREN. 
KOA  and  KSL. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  7:30 
to  8:00  (Eastern  Time)  KDKA. 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  7:30  to 
8:00  (Central  Time)  WGN. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  8:00  to 
8:30  (Pacific Time)  KFRC.K.MJ 
and  Kill 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 
Ice-O-Matic  Division 


"k1^      WILLIAMS     ^f*\ 

ICEOMATlC 

W>        REFRIGERATION     ^^ 


Send  for  Ice-0-Matic  Recipe  Book— It's  Free 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation 

Bloomington,  Illinois  RD-4-30 

Please  send  me  — without  cost  —  your  Williams  Ice 
O-Matic  recipe  booklet 

Name 

Street 


State 
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Frank  Doblin 


Town  Baritone  Is 

Title  Boasted  by  Doblin 
of  Station  WNYC 

By  Eric  H.  Palmer 

YOU'VE  all  heard  about  the  town 
crier.  In  the  old  days  Father  Knick- 
erbocker bossed  one  around,  but 
nowadays,  if  the  city's  virtues  are  to  be 
blazoned  or  the  men  and  women  in  the 
big  news  are  to  be  officially  greeted, 
"Jimmy"  Walker  of  the  radiant  per- 
sonality takes  care  of  responsibilities 
himself.  However,  New  York  boasts  of 
something  new,  made  possible  by  this 
hectic  Radio  age — and  that  is  a  town 
baritone  —  unofficially  —  of  course,  but 
just  the  same  he's  there  to  soothe  in 
song  just  as  Walker  brings  smiles  with 
forensic  honey. 

Frank  C.  Doblin,  protege  of  the  great 
Victor  Maurel  of  Metropolitan  fame,  is 
the  man  of  parts — and 
high  notes — in  ques- 
tion. He  has  sung  for 
the  taxpayers  and  out- 
of-towners  since  the 
earliest  days  of 
WNYC,  the  munici- 
pality's own  transmit- 
ter. No  more  fitting 
choice  could  be  made, 
write  the  fans,  because 
when  he  is  not  pursu- 
ing his  musical  hob- 
bies Mr.  Doblin  fol- 
lows his  vocation  of 
tailor  de  luxe  for  the 
society  folks  in 
Brooklyn,  the  largest  borough  in  the 
Greater  City.  However,  Mr.  Doblin 
gained  fame  in  the  musical  world  long 
before  his  association  with  his  brothers 
in  keeping  Brooklyn's  leading  citizens 
garbed  correctly,  for  he  sang  in  opera 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  with  par- 
ticularly striking  success  in  "Pagliacci" 
and  "Hansel  and  Gretel." 

There  is  nothing  of  the  New  Yorkese 
tinge  to  the  highly-trained  Doblin  ac- 
cents. He  sings  in  German,  French,  and 
Italian  as  well  as  in  English.  Week  after 
week  he  displays  an  amazing  repertoire. 
Hundreds  of  programs  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Doblin,  as  his  contribution  to 
civic  service,  and  everyone  has  been  dif- 
ferent. 

"I'm  wondering  how  it's  possible  my- 
self," he  muses. 

"Of  course,  I  have  sung  that  'Prologue' 
to  'Pagliacci'  more  than  once,"  he 
smiles.  "But  I've  done  that  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  so  popular,  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Victor  Maurel,  who  originated 
the  role.  It  seems  so  long  ago,  my  asso- 
ciation with  him.  Later  I  studied  with 
Jeannette  Hughman  of  the  Royal  Opera 
Co.,  Berlin.  My  granduncle,  Heinrich 
Doblin,  was  a  great  actor  in  Germany. 
My  uncle,  the  late  Charles  Dickson, 
wrote  many  plays  and  won  fame  as  an 
actor,  playing  with  Booth  and  Barrett. 
He  was  a  leading  light  comedian  of  his 
day.   It's  in  the  family,  I  guess." 

IN  civil  life,  as  in  war,  everyone  must 
do  his  bit,  contends  Doblin,  and  his 
gift  of  song  has  enthused  millions.  The 
city  pays  no  artists,  but  those  who  regu- 
larly appear  before  the  microphone  in 
the  Municipal  Building  are  of  the  high- 
est artistic  standing.  Thus  the  call  upon 
Mr.  Doblin's  services,  throughout  the 
year,  is  not  only  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  public  reaction,  but  a  critical  appre- 
ciation of  his  attainments. 

"There's  something  more  to  civic  serv- 
ice than  just  paying  taxes,"  he  holds. 
"Everyone   should  be  vitally  interested 


Here  is  a  recent  picture  of  the  far-famed  Roxy  Male  Quartet.    The  personnel 

includes,    from   left   to   right,    Frank   Mel  lor    and   John   Young,    tenors,    George 

Reardon,  baritone,  and  Frederick  Thomas,  basso. 


irr  the  city's  affairs.   I'm  happy  in  helping 
out  in  my  own  way." 

So  Mr.  Doblin  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
dint  of  his  veteran  association  with 
WNYC,  is  "The  Voice  of  New  York." 
Hardly  a  day  passes  when  someone  does 
not  openly  compliment  him.  He  admits 
there  are  a  few  who  contend  that  he 
should  sing  in  nothing  but  English,  but 
he  believes  that  New  York's  mixed  pop- 
ulation— if  no  other  reason  governs — 
justifies  a  program  in  diversified  lan- 
guages. Mrs.  Doblin  arranges  the  re- 
quest numbers,  of  which  there  are  many 
— and  he  always  responds  to  each  call. 

As  an  indication  of  the  baritone's  in- 
teresting civic  contribution,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  Board  of  Estimate  cal- 
endar, may  be  listed  the  following  selec- 
tions from  recent  Doblin  concerts  at 
WNYC:  "Mephistopheles  Serenade" 
from  "Faust"  (Gounod),  "Quande  Ero 
Paggio,"  from  "Falstaff,"  the  "Evening 
Star"  of  "Tannhauser,"  the  inevitable 
"Toreadore"  from  "Carmen,"  "Ich 
Liebe  Dich  (Grieg),  "Nur  wer  die  Sehn- 
sucht  kennt"  (Tscahikowsky),  "Un 
Dieux  Lien"  (Delbruck),  "Chanson  de 
Florian"  (Godard),  "Hindus  Love 
Chant,"  "Torno  Sorriento,"  "Ohn  Ben 
Tomato  Amore"  (Roxas),  "Lolita" 
(Peccia),  "Seranade"  (Tosti),  "Hats  off 
to  the  Stoker"  (Arundale),  "Sea  Fever" 
(Ireland),  "Love,  to  hear  you  Singing" 
and  "Love's  Garden  of  Roses"  (Wood), 
"Homeward  to  You"  and  "Sea  Rapture" 
(Coates),  "Desert  Song"  and  "Blue 
Heaven"  (Romberg),  "Trees"  (Ross- 
bach),  and  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
Wind"  (Sargent). 

Mr.  Doblin  declares  he  knows  what 
"microphone  fright"  is  —  "the  way  you 
feel  just  a  minute  before  starting  to 
sing." 

"And  it's  easier  than  making  speeches," 
he  avers. 

Brilliant  phrasing  _  characterizes  the 
amazingly  flexible  voice  of  Mr.  Doblin. 

Of  course,  he's  the  most  immaculately 
dressed    baritone  —  as    Walker    is    the 
leader  in  sartorial  style  of  mayors — not 
only  for  New  York  but  in  the  world. 
*     *     * 

The  attention  of  the  NBC  has  been 
called  to  a  New  Yorker  whose  initials 
spell  WEAF.  He  is  William  Edward 
Anthony  Flanagan,  employed  by  the 
Minnesota  Atlantic  Transit  Company  of 
233  Broadway. 


binger 

as  Sounding  Board 

USING  his  hand  as  a  sounding  board, 
James  Melton,  tenor  on  the  Seiber- 
ling  programs,  carefully  measures  his 
voice  as  he  stands  before  the  micro- 
phone. A  recognized  master  of  broad- 
casting technique,  Melton  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  confronted  artists  and  acousti- 
cal experts. 

"In  broadcasting,  even  more  than  in 
singing  from  the  concert  stage,"  Mr. 
Melton  explains,  "it  is  imperative  that 
the  performer  have  perfect  control  of 
his  voice  volume.  He  must  know  just 
how  his  voice  is  carrying  to  the  micro- 
phone and  how  it  sounds  to  other  people 
in  the  room.  In  other  words,  he  must 
'listen  to  himself.' 

"By  holding  a  hand  to  the  back  of  the 
ear  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  volume  of 
the  human  voice  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  accuracy.  Try  it  yourself  and  see — 
not  only  does  the  hand  form  a  'human 
sounding  board'  that  gives  you  a  clearer 
impression  of  your  own  voice,  but  the 
sensory  nerves  also  pick  up  the  sound 
wave  vibrations,  just  as  they  are  con- 
veyed to  your  listeners.  Thus  the  hand 
enables  us  to  judge,  as  we  stand  before 
the  mike,  just  how  our  voices  are  going 
over  the  air,  and  to  control  them  accord- 

*    *    * 

DURING  the  past  year  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  has  added 
fourteen  stations  to  its  national  net- 
work, including  one  Canadian  station, 
bringing  the  total  to  73  associated  broad- 
casters. The  gross  revenues  of  the  NBC 
are  placed  at  fifteen  million  dollars,  with 
no   net   profits. 

With  a  personnel  increased  to  917,  as 
compared  to  558  in  1928,  NBC  also  added 
sixty  hours  of  programs  a  week.  Fifty- 
four  hundred  miles  of  wire  were  added 
to  the  system,  bringing  the  total  to  32,500 
miles  of  wire  lines.  The  fan  mail  totalled 
more  than  one  million  letters. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
spoke  thirteen  times  through  a  national 
network.  There  were  twenty-seven  ad- 
dresses by  cabinet  members,  twenty- 
eight  senators  were  heard  and  12  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  were  on  the  air. 
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FOR  years  we  ate  oranges  be- 
cause we  liked them.  Then  came 
the  scientific  discovery  that  orange  juice 
supplies  vitamins  and  minerals  which 
everybody  needs.  Now  we  prize  the  orange 
as  a  health-builder  as  well  as  a  delicious  fruit 
*  *  For  years  good  housewives  have  used  Car- 
nation Milk  because  it  does  such  good  cooking, 
takes  the  place  of  cream  so  acceptably  and  econom- 
ically, and  is  such  a  convenience  to  have  on  hand  *  * 
And  now  comes  the  scientific  discovery  that  this  selfsame  milk 
is  a  wonderful  milk  for  babies — that  it  is  easier  to  digest  than  milk 
in  any  other  form  *  *  Some  of  the  most  eminent  baby  feeding 
specialists  in  America  are  now  using  Carnation  Milk  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  finest  bottled  milk.  They  find  that  its  heat-treated 
casein  and  finely  divided  or  "homogenized"  butter-fat  are  easily 
assimilated  by  the  most  delicate  baby  stomach  *  *  Ordinary  milk 
forms  tough,  solid  curd-lumps  in  the  stomach.  Its  coarse  fat 
globules  resist  digestion.  But  clinical  experience  with  thousands 
of  babies  has  shown  that  Carnation  Milk  almost  magically  con- 
quers these  digestive  handicaps  of  bottle-fed  babyhood  *  *  Be- 
sides, Carnation  Milk  has  all  the  nutritiousness  of  pure  whole  milk. 


For  that  is  just  what  it  is  — 
not  a  "patent  baby  food";  just 
fine  natural  milk  from  "Contented 
Cows".  Nothing  is  added  —  and  con- 
centration to  double  richness  takes  noth- 
ing out  but  part  of  the  natural  water  *  * 
All  the  vitamins  that  any  milk  is  depended 
upon  to  supply  are  in  Carnation.  Only  the  usual 
supplements  are  needed — such  as  orange  juice  and 
cod-liver  oil.  The  minerals  that  build  sturdy  bones 
and  strong,  even  teeth  are  all  present  just  as  in  raw  milk 
*  *  Carnation  is  safe  milk,  because  it  is  sterilized  and  sealed 
air-tight.  And  wherever  you  get  it,  at  whatever  season,  it  is 
always  the  same  in  purity  and  richness,  thus  preventing  the  upsets 
so  often  caused  by  milk  of  varying  quality.  It  is  the  ideal  milk  for 
use,  under  your  physician's  direction,  in  any  formula  calling  for 
whole  milk  *  *  To  learn  more  about  this  super-digestible  milk 
for  babies,  write  for  the  Carnation  Baby  Book.  To  learn  more 
about  this  better  milk  for  cooking,  write  for  the  Carnation  Cook 
Book  by  Mary  Blake.  Address  your  communication  to  Carnation 
Company,  459  Carnation  Building,  Oconomowoc, Wisconsin;  or 
559  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Washington;  or  Aylmer,  Ontario. 
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Cornstarch  Puddings 


CHOCOLATE  BLANC 
MANGE 
2  tbsp.  cornstarch  (3  tbsp. 
for  molding),  J;i  cup  sugar, 
\i  tsp.  salt,  1  'i  cups  cold 
water,  lcupCarnatiou  Milk, 
l'j  squares  unsweetened 
chocolate,  legg,l  tsp.  vanilla. 


BUTTERSCOTCH 
CREAM 
2  tbsp.  cornstarch,  J;j  cup 
brown  sugar,  \i  tsp.  salt.  1 
cup  cold  water,  1  cup  Car- 
nation Milk,  1  egg,  1  tbsp. 
butter,  H  cup  chopped 
dates,  ':i  cup  chopped  nuts, 
1  tsp.  vanilla. 


Mix  thoroughly  cornstarch, 
sugar,  salt.  Mix  with  >$  cup 
cold  water  ;add  slowly  to  1 
cup  Carnation  which  has 
been  diluted  and  scalded 
with  rest  of  water.  Cook  over 
hot  water  15  rain.,  stirring 
constantly  till  thickened. 
Melt  chocolate;  add  to 
cooked  mixture;  then  add  to 
well  beaten  egg.  Cook  2  min. 
longer;  flavor;  chill.  Serves  5. 


Kollowthe  met  hod  for  Choc- 
olate Blanc  Mange.  When 
it  lias  finished  cooking  add 
the  butter,  dates,  nuts,  and 
vanilla.   Chill.  Serves   5. 


CHERRY  PUDDING 

1 1  cup  cornstarch,  Ji  cup 
sugar.  lu  tsp.  salt.  1  cup 
water,  1  cup  Carnation  Milk, 
x/i  tsp.  vanilla,  2  tbsp.  cherry 
juice,  '4'  cup  sliced  mara- 
schino cherries.  %  cup  cocoa- 
nut.  2  egg  whites. 


Follow  the  method  for  Choc- 
olate Blanc  Mange.  When  h 
has  finished  cooking  ail. 1 1  he 
flavoring,  c  he  1 1  [es,cocoanut . 
and  stiffly  beaten  egg  wbitt  s. 
Chill.  Serves  6. 


®  1930,  C.  Co 


Simply  perfect  for  all  cooking 
Try  one  of  the  recipes  at  the  left . 
You  will  discover  that  Carnation 
does  better  cooking  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  better  for  babies 
—because  it  is  "homogenized." 
The  butter-fat,  instead  of  being 
in  coarse  fat  globules  as  in  ordi- 
nary milk,  is  ground  up  into  tini- 
est particles  and  mixed  evenh  all 
through  the  milk.  Hence  the 
cnani-smoothness  ami  butlcr-rich- 
m  w  of  Carnation  dishes. 

Another   thing  —  Carnal  ion 
9  the  place  of  cream  in  thou- 
sands of  homes,  I  seil  for  a  I 
fruits,  and  cereals     and  cut  your 

cream  hill  nearly  two-th 
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New  Laws  for  Old 

(Continued  from  page  43) 
but  would  turn  off  toward  Oregon.  Even 
he  advised  Alice  to  give  him  up  and  save 
herself  from  gossip  and  social  exile.  She 
found  herself  alone  in  her  opinion  that 
she  should  cleave  to  her  lover  in  spite  of 
every  argument.  She  cast  the  deciding 
vote  unanimously  in  favor  of  her  own 
opinion.  She  chose  a  familiar  fragrant 
phrase  for  her  decision. 

"Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or 

to  return  from  following  after  thee: 

for  whither  thou   goest,   I   will  go; 
and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge." 

The  others  fell  back  in  awe  of  an 
authority  which  they  recognized  vaguely 
as  Biblical,  though  they  did  not  know 
it  well  enough  to  know  that  Alice,  like 
Shakespeare's  devil,  was  diverting  Scrip- 
ture to  her  own  purposes. 

As  for  Dr.  Birney,  he  made  her  his 
Scripture  and  cried  out  in  an  agony  of 
joy  at  her  devotion. 

So  he  and  his  legally  unattainable 
bride  drove  off  toward  the  northwest  in 
shameless  pride  of  love.  And  the  dis- 
graced and  disgusted  family  turned 
southward  toward  the  golden  stores  of 
California. 

"We  disown  you,"  was  the  only  fare- 
well they  gave  the  twain  that  could 
neither  be  united  nor  parted. 

The  gold-seekers  sought  in  vain  for 
gold.  They  just  missed  it  everywhere 
they  peered  and  poked.  And,  finally, 
they  came  to  their  senses  a  little  before 
they  came  to  the  end  of  their  funds  and 
starvation;  they  resolved  to  go  North  to 
Oregon  where  farms  and  orchards  beck- 
oned them  to  use  such  learning  as  they 
had  acquired  in  Illinois. 

When  they  arrived,  anxious  and  pen- 
niless and  friendless,  whom  should  they 
see  but  Alice  riding  in  state  in  a  car- 
riage? She  did  not  see  them,  and  they 
averted  their  gaze  from  her.  But  Esek 
demanded  of  a  man  who  had  lifted  his 
hat  to  her  in  payment  for  a  smile. 

"Who's  all  that?" 

"That's  the  wife  of  one  of  our  leading 
citizens,  Judge  Birney,"  he  said  and 
passed  on.  Esek  and  the  others  ex- 
changed glances  of  understanding  and 
sneered  together: 

"Wife!   humph!   Judge!   humph!" 

As  Alice's  carriage  drew  up  to  the 
curb  and  she  stepped  out  to  enter  the 
city's  biggest  shop,  she  caught  sight  of 
her  old  companions,  huddled  like  a  fa- 
miliar pack  of  coyotes,  snarling  but  afraid 
to  attack.  She  came  to  them  at  once 
with  a  confidence  and  a  cheerfulness  that 
added  further  insult  to  the  injury  she 
had  done  them  in  discarding  their  advice. 

She  held  out  both  of  her  graceful 
hands,  but  neither  of  them  was  accepted 
by  the  tight-fisted,  tight-hearted  group. 
Esek  snapped  at  her: 

"So  you  pass  as  his  wife  up  here!  And 
he  calls  himself  a  Judge!" 

"Oh,  but  I  am  his  wife  and  he  is  a 
Judge.    Ask  anybody." 

"How  come?"  gasped   Esek. 

"Well,  you  see,"  she  laughed,  "we 
lived  apart,  hoping  against  hope  that 
something  would  happen.    And  it  did." 

"His  wife  up  and  died,  eh?" 

<<OUCH  women  never  die.  That 
O  woman  never  did  anybody  a  favor. 
David  wrote  and  pleaded  with  her  to 
divorce  him  for  desertion.  But  she 
wrote  him  that  she  wouldn't.  She  wrote 
him,  in  fact,  that  she  would  start  West 
and  claim  her  rights  as  soon  as  she  could 
sell  the  farm." 

"Then  what  did  you  do?"  Esek  puz- 
zled, "Did  you  poison  her  on  the  way?" 
"I'd  have  been  glad  to,  but — well,  you 
see  this  big  territory  of  Oregon  was  so 
big  they  decided  to  split  it  in  two.  So 
they    called   a   convention    to   make   the 


How  Well  DoYou  Know 
Your  Radio  Artists? 

Can  You  Answer 
These  Questions? 

Send  Your  Answers  to  Marcella, 
Radio  Digest,  Chicago 

1.  Who  is  known  as  "The  Original 
Radio  Girl?" 

2.  What  announcer  has  been  ad- 
judged the  best  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters? 

3.  What  society  deb  is  now  telling 
women  "What  to  Wear  and  Where  to 
Wear  It"  on  a  chain  feature? 

4.  Who  is  the  well-known  ukulele 
player  with  a  predilection  for  large 
black  and  white  checks  in  knickers? 

5.  What  famous  young  woman  orga- 
nist was  born  in  Hungary? 

6.  Who  is  "the  solemn  ole  judge"? 

7.  What  popular  Chicago  announcer 
recently  married  a  New  York  society 
girl? 

S.  What  is  the  real  name  of  "Bob" 
of  the  famous  "Mary  and  Bob"  team? 

9.  In  what  domestic  art  is  Colin 
O'More  particularly  skilled? 

10.  In  what  artistic  field  did  Dolores 
Cassinelli  gain  fame  before  she  turned 
to  Radio? 

11.  Who  is  considered  the  "dean  of 
all  sports  announcers"? 

12.  Who  is  known  as  "the  original 
Roxy  girl"? 

*  *  * 
Answers  to  questions  in  March  issue: 
1.  Lois  Bennett.  2.  Jessica  Dragon- 
ette.  3.  Breslau,  Silesia.  4.  Olive 
Shea.  5.  Yes,  but  the  marriage  was 
annulled.  6.  Olive  Palmer.  7.  Ear- 
rings. 8.  Bill  Hay.  9.  Mildred  Hunt. 
10.  Frances  Kennedy.  11.  Irma  Glenn. 
12.  Graham  McNamee. 


laws  and  things.  My  husband  was 
elected  to  the  very  first  legislature  and 
the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  put 
in  a  law  about  divorces.  And  then  he 
put  in  a  bill  divorcing  him  from  that 
old  cat  in  Ohio.  And  the  other  legisla- 
tors did  everything  he  wanted  and  so  the 
legislature  divorced  him  and  the  first 
judge  appointed  married  us.  Now  he's 
a  judge  and  if  any  of  you  want  to  get 
married,  he'll  oblige  you  just  as  he  saved 
you  from  cholera.  We're  as  happy  as  no- 
body ever  was  before.  The  Doctor  is 
the  biggest,  noblest  man  in  the  Ter- 
ritory." 

They  stood  dumb  as  the  cattle  they 
had  sold  to  pay  their  fare  to  Oregon. 
Esek's  wife  was  the  first  to  find  her 
tongue. 

"But  what  becomes  of — of  his  other 
wife?" 

"His  ex-wife  you  mean,"  said  Alice. 
"Oh,  we've  provided  for  her.  We're  go- 
ing down  to  the  dock  to  meet  her  when 
she  arrives  by  steamer— tomorrow  prob- 
ably. She's  come  such  a  long  way  to  get 
the  bad  news,  that  I  want  to  break  it  as 
gently  as  I  can.  That's  why  I'm  going 
shopping  for  the  prettiest  clothes  in  the 
West." 

The  perfection  of  Alice's  revenge  was 
the  privilege  of  emptying  whole  buckets 
of  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  in- 
dignant, indigent  pack  that  had  gone 
through  infernal  torments  with  her,  only 
to  desert  her  when  she  needed  their  love. 

She  and  the  Judge  provided  for  their 


entertainment,  secured  for  them  vast 
tracts  of  free  land  and  set  their  feet  on 
the  road  to  riches. 

The  world  was  so  wide  out  there  that 
it  had  no  room  for  many  of  the  East's 
most  sacred  scruples.  It  was  so  new, 
that  it  created  its  own  ethics,  its  own 
laws,  its  own  traditions. 

When  Mrs.  Birney  from  Ohio  stepped 
off  the  boat,  she  was  greeted  with  Pacific 
effusiveness  by  her  beaming  husband 
and  his  radiant  bride.  He  offered  her  his 
extra  elbow  to  cling  to  when  she  heard 
the  staggering  truth.  She  needed  his 
support  for  the  first  shock  of  learning 
that  she  was  a  grass-widow  and  not  the 
mate  of  a  great  leader  of  men. 

There  was  no  hotel  in  town  as  yet,  but 
there  was  a  boarding  house  run  by  a 
virago  known  as  "Mother  Damnable." 
It  pleased  Alice  who  was  known  as 
"Mrs.  Judge  Birney"  to  pit  these  two 
vixens  against  one  another. 

There  was  a  mob  at  the  dock  to  see 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Birney  greeting  the  lady 
from  Ohio,  and  it  pleased  the  Judge  to 
entertain  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  spec- 
tacle he  had  promised  them  in  the  barber 
shop  where  he  said: 

"Fix  me  up  in  your  best  style,  Jim. 
I'm  going  to  give  the  people  here  a 
sight  they  never  had  before  and  may 
never  have  again.  I'm  going  to  show 
them  a  man  walking  up  the  street  with 
a  wife  on  each  arm." 

But  he  and  Alice  knew  that  he  had 
never  had  and  never  would  have  more 
than  one  wife  in  his  heart.  And  no  one 
enjoyed  the  procession  more  than  she. 
No  one  wa-s  more  dismayed  than  the 
severed  partner  from  Ohio,  unless  it  was 
"Mother  Damnable"  when  she  glared 
into  the  glare  of  her  new  boarder.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  landlady  con- 
vinced Edie  that  the  East  was  more  to 
her  liking. 

When  Alice  was  ninety  she  used  to 
ride  out  on  a  horse  to  lay  flowers  on  the 
tomb  of  her  eminent  husband.  The 
mighty  city  of  Seattle  had  grown  up 
about  her  and  her  husband  had  won 
fame  and  wealth  there  before  he  died 
at  sixty-five.  It  comforted  Alice  to  sit 
at  the  foot  of  his  monument  and  muse 
upon  the  days  when  men  were  men  and 
love  could  make  new  laws  to  undo  the 
cruelties  of  old. 

Radio  Rackets 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

matter  further  after  a  bit  of  balm  by  the 
stayslick,  bespatted  founder  of  the  club. 

Medical  societies  are  kept  on  their  toes 
combating  rackets  inimical  to  the  public 
health.  Backed  by  their  prestige  and 
recognized  good  standing  their's  is  not 
so  difficult  a  business  once  they  are  able 
to  localize  an  offense.  But  quack  medical 
racketeering  is  such  a  profitable  game 
that  it  persists,  popping  up  in  one  direc- 
tion after  it  has  been  effectively  throttled 
in  another. 

Miraculous  contraptions  of  magnetic 
properties,  capable  of  curing  everything 
from  bunions  to  baldness  are  described 
at  length,  and  free  twenty-four  hour  trial 
is  such  a  cogent  selling  point  that  the 
leads  are  numerous  enough.  So  profit- 
able is  this  business,  that  the  territory  is 
farmed  out  by  zones,  and  the  privilege  of 
selling  the  cure-all  is  let  at  a  tremendous 
figure. 

The  weaknesses  and  vanity  of  human 
beings  have  been  made  the  special  study 
of  racketeers,  judging  from  the  numerous 
salons  and  parlours  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other that  flourish  everywhere. 

THE    hair    restoring    parlors,    which 
represent  the   masculine   side  of  the 
picture  would  doubtless  have  faded  out 
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"OVERNIGHT 
TO  GOLF" 


Quaint 

JYew  Orleans 

BEAUTIFUL      MISSISSIPPI 

Gulf  Coast 

BiLOXl    CULFPORT-PASS  CHRISTIAN 

Golf,  motoring,  sailing,  almost  every  sport 
of  land  and  sea  are  now  at  their  best  in 
this  outdoor  summerland  of  far-famed 
hospitality  and  unequaled  charm.  Plan  to 
spend  your  perfect  Winter  Vacation  here. 

Only  21  Hours  from  Chicago 

Panama  Limited 

The  Last  Word  in  Elegance  and  Luxury 


Mardi  Gras  at  New  Orleans  and  Biloxi  March  4,  1930. 
Reduced  Fares.  Midwinter  vacation  party — 6  days  for 
only  $95.00  up  all-expense  from  Chicago. 


Lv.  Chicago  .  .  . 
Ar.  New  Orleans  . 
Ar.  on  the  Gulf  Coast 


Sixth  Annual  Spring  Golf  Training  Tour  to  the 
Beautiful  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  New  Orleans  and 
Natchez,  Miss.,  March  4-16,  1930.  All  expense  from 
Chicago  $142.50  up. 

Reduced  fares  to  all  principal  Southern  Resorts  in 
effect  every  day  during  winter  season. 


12:30  p.  m. 
9:30  a.  m. 
9:50  a.  m. 


Extremely  low  fares  to  New  Orleans,  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  and  other  Southern  Points  including  Havana, 
Cuba,  will  be  in  effect  March  14  and  April  19,  1930. 


Two  other  all-steel  trains  daily  to  New  Orleans. 
Leave  Chicago  8:50  a.  m.  and  6:15  p.  m. 


Ask  about  two  weeks  of  Sunshine  for  only  $166.59 
up  all-expense  from  Chicago. 


J.  V.  LANIGAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Illinois  Central  System 
501  Central  Station,  Chicago,  III. 

Illinois  Central 

THE      ROAD      OF      TRAVEL      LUXURY 
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of  the  panorama  long  ago,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  old  boys  are  ashamed  to 
let  anybody  know  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  trying  to  rejuvenate.  Still 
they  go  on  hoping  and  the  racketeers  go 
on  advertising — hair  grown  on  billiard 
balls,  or  your  money  back.  A  charming 
race  in  which  the  winner  is  always  one 
and  the  same.  Then  there  is  the  new 
form  of  insurance  for  next  to  nothing  a 
day,  which  has  begun  to  spring  up  and 
which,  by  constant  repetition,  insures  its 
victims. 

That  the  Radio  and  rum  have  a  natural 
affinity  there  is  no  doubt,  as  witness  a 
recent  discovery  and  raid  in  a  Jersey  city 
where  there  was  a  complete  sending  out- 
fit and  an  enormous  booty  uncovered. 
Be  it  said  in  favor  of  the  rummeys,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  the  frankest  people  in 
the  world  since  they  openly  make  their 
propositions  for  sending  messages,  and 
find  no  fault  if  such  business,  howevei 
lucrative  to  the  station,  is  refused. 

A  psychiatrist  of  the  calibre  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Collins  would  find  a  fertile  field 
inside  the  studios — one  that  would  yield 
many  specimen  butterflies  for  classifica- 
tion and  pinning  to  his  exhibit  board.  Of 
the  politics,  intrigues,  ambitions,  hopes 
and  fears  inside  four  walls  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  relate. 

METHODS  of  using  Radio  neophites 
to  advantage  may  vary,  but  they 
are  mostly  alike  and  are  about  as  follows: 
If  an  individual  or  group  get  by  the  im- 
posing ordeal  known  as  an  "audition," 
a  glib  picture  of  Radio  possibilities  is 
painted,  a  promise  of  free  publicity  made, 
and  permission  obtained  to  use  their 
service  for  a  "test"  program. 

The  artist  is  told  that  the  contract  is 
ready  to  be  signed,  that  the  client  wants 
just  the  kind  of  entertainment  he  is  able 
to  give;  that  all  is  needed  to  put  the 
thing  over  is  one  performance,  after 
which  he,  the  artist,  will  be  "sitting 
pretty"  for  some  time  to  come.  Being 
somewhat  new  to  the  game  he  soon 
learns  the  truth  of  the  verbal  part  of  this 
promise.  The  artist  agrees  to  perform, 
the  studio  arranger  collects,  and  pockets 
all  he  reasonably  can  after  splitting  with 
those  who  are  able  to  horn  in  for  a  share. 

In  time  the  newcomer  grows  wise,  two 
or  three  such  experiences  putting  him  on 
his  guard,  since  no  definite  answer  is  ever 
received  as  to  the  result  of  such  maiden 
efforts.  His  Radio  education  has  begun; 
he  approaches  the  studio  always  on  the 
defensive  and  readily  acquires  the  lan- 
guage of  the  racketeer. 

He  is  now  ready  for  the  next  step  of 
his  education — a  pay  basis,  "low  pitch." 
That  is,  he  must  work  for  next  to  noth- 
ing, grinding  out  his  wares,  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  band,  for  several  hours 
on  end.  This  he  does,  not  so  much  for 
the  stipend  he  gets,  as  to  demonstrate 
that  he  wants  to  get  ahead  and  is  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  station  in  putting 
over  the  client. 

Of  course  where  such  dealings  are  car- 
ried on,  they  generally  become,  not  only 
the  warning  buzz,  but  the  final  sting  as 
well,  by  which  time  the  artist  is  able  to 
talk  turkey  on  equal  terms  with  the 
racketeers.  Sometimes  a  more  suscepti- 
ble victim  will  venture  even  beyond  this 
stage  and  allow  himself  to  be  promoted 
regardless,  but  this  post-graduate  stage 
always  hastens  his  evolution  and  arrays 
him  against  such  tactics. 

SOME  studio  manipulators  are  not 
above  playing  performers  against 
each  other,  or  giving  preference  to  their 
particular  cronies,  even  when  there  is 
much  better  talent  available,  but  of 
course  the  truth  comes  out  in  the  end, 
by  which  time  another  new  school  of 
fish  are  in  sight  and  the  canny  studio 


juggler    is    able    to   point    smilingly   and 

say — 

"Take,   eat   and   be   content, 
These    fishes    in    your    stead    are    sent 
By   Him   who  gave    the   tangled    Ram 
To   save  the  blood   of  Abraham." 

Free-lancing  salesmen,  whose  territory 
is  uncharted  by  the  station,  and  who  for- 
age in  anybody's  pasture,  is  a  source  of 
constant  bickering  and  annoyance  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  station.  This  class  of  sales- 
man deems  it  sufficient  simply  to  have 
called  on  a  firm,  whereupon  such  a  pros- 
pective client  is  his  property  for  life.  If, 
six  months  later  another  salesman  con- 
tacts the  same  client  there  is  not  only 
the  devil  to  pay,  but  the  two  salesmen 
as  well.  Under  such  conditions,  where 
such  bolshevik  methods  obtain,  the  com- 
mission is  generally  split,  the  lion's  share 
going  to  the  individual  whose  accounts 
bring  in  the  most  income  to  the  station — 
for  the  time  being. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  rackets 
that  have  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation,  but  a  racketeer  has  assured 
me  that  this  is  only  a  Mother  Goose 
edition,  at  the  same  time  being  unwilling 
to  divulge  the  "secrets  of  his  trade."  In 
extenuation  be  it  said  that  many  of  the 
smaller  local  units  are  endeavoring  to 
purge  themselves  of  such  rackets,  neces- 
sarily winking  at  a  few  of  the  lesser  ones, 
and  heroically  refusing  to  bow  to  the 
more  brazen  and  profitable  temptations. 
That  the  game  of  Radio  will  ultimately 
shake  off  all  these  racketeers  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  perhaps  the  actual  rackets 
will  disappear  long  before  interior  poli- 
tics, though  it  is  hoped  that  these  too 
will  go  out  by  the  same  door,  and  that  a 
strong,  firm  and  clean  policy  will  solve 
the  problem.  The  fault  has  been  largely 
chargeable  to  the  locals  who,  not  hesita- 
ting to  put  over  something  which  they 
did  not  take  time  to  investigate,  lost  for 
them  their  standing  and  prestige.  Until 
a  station  is  able  to  stand  pat,  and  defi- 
nitely refuse  to  racketeer,  making  of  itself 
a  workshop  for  the  good  of  its  listeners, 
assuming  full  responsibility  for  every 
statement  that  goes  out  over  its  wave, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  it  begin  to  pay 
itsexpenses,  to  establish  its  prestige  and 
gain  for  itself  the  respect  and  even  the 
affection  of  the  people. 

It's  Work  to  Play  Well 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
standing  "name"  in  the  music  world,  he 
apparently  is  as  popular  today  as  he  ever 
was,  and  he  has  been  popular  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

Now  to  look  underneath  the  surface 
and  bring  out  a  few  things  about  Lopez 
that  haven't  been  written.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  writer  to  bring  himself  into 
the  text  in  order  to  do  this. 

I  first  met  Lopez  when  I  was  assigned 
to  interview  him  in  connection  with  a 
new  series  of  broadcasts  almost  a  year 
ago.  I  had  watched  him  direct  in  the 
NBC  studios,  had  seen  him  in  his  club 
and  had  certain  opinions  about  him.  I 
went,  expecting  to  get  a  conventional  in- 
terview and  possibly  two  or  three  hun- 
dred words  of  copy. 

Lopez  was  having  lunch  in  a  quiet 
little  restaurant  on  Broadway  when  I 
found  him.  Rather,  there  was  lunch  in 
front  of  him  and  he  was  talking.  I  re- 
member that  he  let  three  cups  of  coffee 
get  stone  cold  while  he  talked.  It  took 
but  a  few  moments  to  get  the  answers 
to  the  questions  I  asked  and  then  the 
interviewer  became   the   interviewed. 

Lopez  was  deep  in  a  discussion  of 
numerology  and  astrology  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  band  leader,  it  developed, 
was  intensely  interested  in  these  things 
and  had  begun  to  believe  in  them.    He 


selected  me  to  prove  a  point  because  he 
had  not  met  me  before  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  my  history.  Scribbling  rapidly 
on  a  paper  napkin,  he  combined  num- 
erology and  astrology  and  then  did  what 
was  a  very  creditable  job  of  psycho- 
analysis. Some  of  the  things  he  said 
about  me  weren't  exactly  complimentary 
but  they  were  true.  It  was  impressive 
and  I  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  good 
story  in  it.  Lopez  requested  that  noth- 
ing be  written  about  it. 

«TT'S  TOO  complicated  to  explain," 

A  he  said.  "It's  too  complicated  to 
make  my  belief  in  it  sound  reasonable 
without  pages  and  pages  of  comment. 
People  will  get  the  wrong  impression 
and  I'm  not  anxious  to  be  thought  a 
nut." 

May  it  be  here  recorded  that  no  one 
at  the  table  thought  of  Lopez  as  a  "nut" 
and  even  the  scoffers  were  puzzled  by 
his  uncanny  ability  to  analyze  character. 

Recently  I  spent  several  hours  with 
Lopez  in  the  hotel  club  room  where  he 
conducts  his  band.  I  had  seen  him  and 
talked  to  him  briefly  on  several  occa- 
sions since  the  luncheon  meeting,  but 
only  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 

Lopez  was  tired  out  and  apparently 
had  a  bad  cold  coming  on.  He  was  in 
that  condition  which  makes  men  rather 
dull  and  not  very  agreeable  companions 
at  a  supper  table.  We  talked  about  his 
orchestra  and  other  things.  The  young 
lady  who  was  with  me  had  been  coached 
for  the  occasion. 

"I  understand  you  are  interested  in 
numerology,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  what 
you  can  get  out  of  my  name?" 

Lopez  brightened.  He  borrowed  a 
pencil — he  never  seems  to  have  pencils 
of  his  own — and  went  to  work.  What 
he  told  the  young  lady  caused  her  to 
open  her  eyes  wide,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  he  again  did  a  clever  analytical  job 
and  didn't  spare  feelings. 

Conversation  picked  up  from  then  on 
and  Lopez  revealed  some  of  the  things 
that  he  ordinarily  doesn't  mention  to 
interviewers. 

He  does  believe  in  the  science  of  num- 
bers and  in  the  influence  of  astral  bodies. 
He  has  checked  his  own  career  against 
these  influences  and,  whether  it  be  co- 
incidence or  not,  he  is  a  believer.  He  is 
so  absolutely  sincere  and  honest  in  his 
beliefs  that  it  is  impossible  for  his  com- 
panions to  dismiss  his  arguments  with 
the  terse  remark  "bunk."  In  fact,  he 
almost  converted  the  three  other  people 
at  the  table  to  his  beliefs. 

Lopez,  one  learned,  is  an  egoist.  Don't 
misunderstand  that.  He  isn't  conceited. 
He  does  believe  in  himself  and  he  does 
believe  he  has  the  power  to  work  out 
his  own  success. 

Mystic  though  his  philosophies,  he 
recognizes  the  value  of  dollars  and  cents. 
He  has  a  certain  amount  of  business 
ability  and  realizes  that  in  this  age, 
achievement  is  measured  often  by  the 
figures  of  a  bank  balance. 

He  has  a  good  memory,  too. 

"Six  months  ago  I  advised  you  to  buy 
a  certain  book,"  he  said,  and  named  the 
volume.    "You   haven't  bought  it!" 

It  was  true.  I  hadn't.  I  asked  him 
how  he  knew  I  hadn't  bought  it. 

"Because,"  he  said.  "You  wouldn't 
have  made  the  statement  you  did  a  few 
moments  ago  if  you  had  read  that  book." 

Lopez  is  in  search  of  a  workable 
philosophy  of  life.  He  believes  he  has 
found  it  and  that  in  stars  and  in  the 
mystic  properties  of  numbers  are  all  the 
answers  to  the  important  problems.  He 
will  hold  tenaciously  to  that  belief  until 
something  proves  it  wrong. 

Perhaps  he  is  right! 
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Her  heart  leaped 
in  alarm.  .  .  . 
"Get  the  sheriff 
here  quick,"  he 
said.  "Tell  him 
to  bring  a  couple 
of  men  —  and 
hurry." 


Out  of  the  Blue 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

man  next  door,  that  got  the  warrant  for 
you,  is  waiting  out  on  the  road.  If  you 
skip  out  of  here  he'll  have  the  telephones 
working  in  two  minutes.  You  can't  get 
away  with  it  in  a  hundred  years.  I'll  do 
business  with  you  and  show  you  a  way 
out,  if  you  haven't  killed  my  partner 
already." 

HE  RAISED  his  voice  slightly  on  the 
last  words;  and  Mullens,  who  had 
not  been  completely  unconscious,  under- 
stood. Lifting  his  bloody  head  from  the 
floor  he  crawled  to  a  sitting  posture 
against  the  door  jamb — a  grievous  sight, 
with  a  big  purple  lump  forming  over  his 
eye  where  the  slung  shot  had  struck 
him,  his  face  bruised  and  bloody  from 
the  toe  of  a  heavy  boot. 

Bodet  spoke  to  him,  smiling:  "All 
right,  Tom.  We'll  charge  'em  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  that.  They've  got  all 
the  money  from  the  mail  sacks.  They'll 
have  to  come  across.  They've  got  to  do 
business  with  us  if  they  get  out  of  this." 

The  deputy  seemed  not  to  understand. 
The  swarthy  man,  his  own  eye  swelling 
shut,  contemplated  the  deputy  an  instant 
and  arose  from  his  half  sitting  posture 
on  the  table. 

Bodet  stepped  over  to  Mullens.  His 
hands  were  bound,  yet  he  might  be  able 
to  plant  a  kick  in  the  stomach.  He  was 
smiling  as  he  said:  "You've  been  fool 
enough  already." 


"Wait  a  minute,  Bat!  Wait  a  minute!" 
the  sallow  man  complained,  frowning 
unhappily.  "Let's  see  what  we're  goin' 
to  do  first." 

Bat  grinned.  Instead  of  attacking 
Mullens,  however,  he  lumbered  over  to 
the  woodbox  by  the  fireplace  and  took 
from  it  a  brown  quart  bottle  and  two 
tumblers.  "You  two  skates  have  a  nip?" 
he  asked,  in  the  voice  that  sounded 
natural. 

"I  don't  want  none,"  said  the  sallow 
man. 

"Nor  me,"  said  the  sandy  one  unhap- 
pily. _ 

Evidently  they  were  both  decidedly 
uneasy — none  the  less  so  as  they  saw 
their  swarthy  companion  about  to  take 
another  drink.  He  moved  and  spoke 
with  perfect  steadiness,  but  there  was 
enough  flame  in  his  brain  without  more 
alcohol. 

HE  POURED  himself  a  drink,  tilted 
back  his  head  and  let  it  run  down 
his  throat  in  a  single  gulp,  after  the 
manner  of  voracious  and  hardened  whis- 
ky drinkers.  Wiping  his  lips  on  the 
back  of  his  hand,  he  commanded: 

"Go  get  the  car.  I'll  show  these  birds 
something."  He  slightly  waggled  the 
slung  shot  in  his  big  paw  and  tittered. 

At  the  very  least  the  two  captives  were 
going  to  be  beaten.  Mullens  sat  against 
the  door  jamb,  gaping  and  bloody,  evi- 
dently in  need  of  a  doctor's  care  as  he 
was.  What  would  another  beating  do 
to    him?      Bodet    himself    would    much 


rather  have  faced  an  automatic  pistol 
than  that  slung  shot.  The  notion  of 
having  his  skull  hammered  with  it  made 
his  nerves  creep.  He  felt  a  red  urge  to 
strike  at  any  cost;  but  he  was  still  smil- 
ing, his  voice  cheerful: 

"Your  car's  no  good.  I  can  get  you 
out  of  here  slick  and  clean.  If  you've 
any  sense,  you'll  do  business  with  me." 

Again  the  sallow  man  and  the  sandy 
one  stood  eyeing  him,  questioning,  sus- 
picious; nervous,  not  liking  their  situa- 
tion. 

He  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  his  trouser's 
leg  and  thought  Mullens  at  his  feet  was 
trying  to  signal  him;  but  he  dared  not 
look  down  then. 

"Never  make  it  in  a  car,"  he  went  on 
amiably.  "I  can  get  you  out  of  here 
slick  and  clean — seventy-five  miles  in  an 
hour  and  no  trail  behind  you." 

THE  SALLOW  man  stared  as  at  an 
impudent  absurdity  and  again  Bodet 
felt  the  light  touch  on  his  trouser's  leg. 
The  sandy  man  jerked  out  in  high  irri- 
tation : 

"What  the  hell  you  talkin'  about?" 
"Airplane,"  Bodet  replied.  "My  cousin 
runs  one  at  Bocaganza.  He  was  in 
France.  He  can  be  up  here  in  five  min- 
utes after  I  telephone  for  him.  Beach 
back  here  is  a  good  landing  place.  He 
can  take  you  clean  across  the  state  in 
an  hour  and  a  half — anywhere  yor  want 
to  go — hundred  miles  an  hour  aft  :r  you 
get  off.  Half  a  dozen  planes  around  here. 
Nobody  can  tell  one  from  another  when 
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The  day  you  enroll  with  me  I'll  show  you  how  to  do  10 
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it  gets  two  thousand  feet  up.  No  trail 
that  anybody  can  follow.  •  Your  car's  no 
good." 

If  only  he  could  get  one  of  them  out- 
side— on  the  way  to  the  telephone — 
with  his  hands  unbound,  there  would  be 
a  chance  that  he  would  take!  And  any- 
thing to  gain  time.  He  felt  sure  that 
Allen,  implacably  vengeful  was  waiting 
out  on  the  road  in  front  of  the  orange 
grove  to  see  his  enemy  taken  to  town  for 
retribution.  When  he  strolled  over  to 
the  garage  he  had  noticed,  back  among 
the  orange  trees,  a  very  solid  and  ample 
figure  in  a  white  dress  that  came  down 
to  the  shoes  and  up  to  the  neck.  He 
thought  that  must  be  Mrs.  Allen,  the 
lady  who  had  been  grossly  insulted  on 
her  own  premises,  also  implacably  wait- 
ing for  vengeance.  Unless  he  and  Mul- 
lens reappeared  soon,  with  the  prisoner, 
the  Aliens  would  doubtless  become  im- 
patient or  suspicious;  they  might  tele- 
phone the  sheriff.  Anything  to  gain 
time! 

AND  his  suggestion  of  an  airplane 
made  a  decided  impression.  The  sal- 
low man  and  the  sandy  one  looked  at 
each  other,  arrested,  questioning.  They 
knew  that  locomotion  by  airplane  was 
very  common  nowadays — the  swiftest 
form  of  locomotion  known  to  man,  and 
with  only  a  slight  risk  of  accident. 

While  the  two  exchanged  glances, 
Bodet  looked  down  to  find  the  meaning 
of  that  light  touch  on  his  trouser's  leg; 
and  his  heart  sank.  The  battered  little 
deputy  was  picking  the  sandburs  off  his 
friend's  trousers — his  mind  wandering. 

"Easy  as  falling  off  a  log,"  Bodet  went 
on.  "There's  a  telephone  next  door. 
One  of  you  can  go  over  there  with  me. 
If  there's  anybody  in  the  house  I'll  say 
I  want  to  call  the  sheriff's  office.  I'll 
get  my  cousin  up  here  in  ten  minutes 
at  the  outside.  Two  minutes  later  you're 
up  in  the  blue — nobody  can  follow.  Of 
course  it'll  cost  you  something.  I'll 
charge  you  damages  for  beating  up  my 
partner.  We'll  have  to  square  the  boss 
— the  sheriff.  You'll  have  to  make  it 
worth  my  cousin's  while.  Anybody  but 
a  bonehead  can  see  that's  the  play  for 
you.     Your  car's  no  good." 

"That  machine  carry  three  passen- 
gers?" the  sandy  man  asked — still  sus- 
picious and  dubious,  but  much  interested. 

"Sure!"  Bodet  replied  promptly. 
"That's  what  it  is — a  three  passenger 
plane.  It's  a  good  one,  too.  You  can 
afford  to  buy  it  outright." 

The  sandy  man  was  frowning  and  the 
sallow  one  looking  grim,  the  muscles  of 
his  lank  jaw  working  with  the  tension 
of  this  new  proposal.  It  was  he  who 
asked  tersely: 

"How  much?" 

BODET  beamed  as  he  explained, 
"Well,  there's  myself  and  my  part- 
ner and  the  boss,  and  my  cousin.  You 
got  to  pay  some  damages.  I'll  say  three 
thousand  dollars  —  five  hundred  when 
you  take  off  from  the  beach  here  and 
twenty-five  hundred  to  my  cousin  when 
he  lands  you  wherever  you  want  to  go — 
provided  you  don't  go  over  two  hundred 
miles.  It's  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  you 
know,  once  you  get  up  in  the  air.  Three 
thousand's  cheap,  I'd  say." 

He  saw  that  the  two  men  in  front  of 
him  were  impressed,  and  it  encouraged 
him  that  the  one  over  by  the  table  seemed 
to  be  listening  with  interest.  The  sal- 
low man  turned  towards  the  table  to 
ask  uncertainly:     "What  you  say,  Bat?" 

"Good  three  passenger  plane,  is  it?" 
the  man  over  there  asked  of  Bodet, 
grinning  faintly  as  he  spoke  and  standing 
up,  the  slung  shot  in  his  paw. 

"It   is  that,"   Bodet  replied  decisively. 


"As  good  as  they  make  'em.  He  keeps 
it  in  fine  trim,  too." 

The  man  was  advancing  towards  him, 
his  grin  broadening.  "That  sounds  good," 
he  said. 

His  words  were  satisfactory,  but  his 
aspect  was  not.  For  an  instant  Bodet 
eyed  him,  taut,  uncertain — but  reading 
the  ape  gleam  in  his  eyes  too  late;  for 
the  man  was  then  too  close  for  a  kick 
in  the  stomach.  Bodet's  hands  were 
bound  behind  him.  He  tried  to  dodge 
but  the  slung  shot  caught  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  he  went  down  like 
a  log,  senseless. 

The  swarthy  man  looked  down  at  the 
still  figure  and  a  slight  smothered  little 
titter  escaped  him.  He  then  spoke  to 
his  companions  with  cool  contempt: 

"No  three  passenger  plane  on  this 
coast.  I  know.  He  was  stringin'  you. 
Now  pick  up  the  stuff  and  get  the  car, 
quick!"  His  companions  were  naturally 
crestfallen. 

DEPUTY  MULLENS  struggled  to 
his  feet,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — 
weak,  unarmed,"  but  preferring  to  meet 
the  last  act  standing. 

"Get  the  car,"  the  swarthy  man  re- 
peated, in  cool,  peremptory  contempt. 
He  waggled  the  slung  shot  slightly  and 
added:  "I'll  show  these  birds  some- 
thing." The  deep  smolder  in  his  one 
open  eye,  going  back  to  the  ape,  prom- 
ised appeasement  to  his  brother's  ghost. 

The  die  having  thus  been  cast  there 
was,  of  course,  no  time  to  waste.  The 
car  still  needed  a  little  attention — a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  minutes — and  there  were 
some  belongings  to  be  gathered  up. 

"Get  the  car,  Red,"  said  the  sallow 
man,  like  one  in  haste.  "I'll  get  the 
stuff."  And  while  his  sandy  companion 
bolted  for  the  garage,  he  stepped  into 
the  bedroom,  swinging  the  door  nearly 
shut  behind  him — presumably  not  espe- 
cially caring  to  witness  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  living  room. 

So,  except  for  the  senseless  and  bound 
detective  on  the  floor,  Mullens  and  the 
swarthy  man  were  left  alone — the  cur- 
tain obviously  rising  for  the  final  act. 
The  deputy  spoke,  dispassionately: 

"You  big  ,   give   me  a 

drink." 

The  epithet  he  used  is  sometimes  a 
deadly  insult,  sometimes  a  claim  of  com- 
radeship. In  any  case  it  is  the  kind  of 
epithet  that  goes  home.  Probably  there 
is  no  human  being  who  does  not  ac- 
knowledge some  obligations.  A  man 
about  to  be  hanged  is  given  a  drink  if 
he  asks  for  it,  as  a  sort  of  unavoidable 
right. 

EVEN  this  man  here  acknowledged 
the  obligation  which  Mullens'  epi- 
thet and  request  implied.  The  deputy 
had  already  started  across  to  the  bot- 
tle and  glasses  on  the  table.  Far  from 
hindering  him  the  man  said,  "Help  your- 
self." 

Mullens'  ribs  and  legs  had  been  kicked 
vigorously,  so  he  walked  with  a  limp. 
Taking  the  bottle  he  poured  a  drink  into 
each  glass  and  extended  one  towards  the 
man   saying: 

"Have  a  drink  with  me,  you  big 
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That  also  was  jomewhat  in  the  nature 
of  an  unavoidable  right;  or  it  might  be 
considered  a  challenge,  for  to  drink  with 
a  man  whom  one  is  about  to  brain  re- 
quires hardihood.  In  whatever  sense  he 
took  it,  the  man  seemed  to  find  it  amus- 
ing,  for   he   said:   "All  right,  you  little 

,"  and  tilted  back  his  head, 

tossing  the  liquor  down  in  a  gulp. 

There  were  two  bedrooms  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cottage,  the  one  opening  from 
the  living  room  and  one  behind  it,  open- 
ing to  a  small  hall,  with  a  door  between 
the  two.  The  robbers  were  little  encum- 
bered with  baggage.  One  suitcase  held 
all  their  personal  belongings  except  those 
which  they  wore.  And  there  was  a  shab- 
by yellow  bag  nearly  full  of  bank-notes 
done  up  in  neat  bundles  just  as  they  had 
come  out  of  the  registered  mail  sacks. 
These  things  were  mostly  in  the  back 
bedroom. 

Hastily  packing  the  suitcase  in  there, 
the  sallow  man  caught  some  sounds  from 
the  living  room — rather  as  though  some- 
body were  staggering  about  there,  or 
perhaps  being  knocked  about,  and  strik- 
ing a  piece  of  furniture  or  so  in  the  proc- 
ess. Then  he  heard  a  dull  noise  as  of 
a  body  falling  to  the  floor.  Evidently 
Bat  was  exercising  himself.  The  sallow 
man  went  on  with  his  packing,  taking  a 
look  about  to  be  sure  he  had  everything 
except  what  was  in  the  front  bedroom. 
He  might  have  been  gone  from  the  liv- 
ing room  five  minutes  when  he  stepped 
into  the  front  bedroom  to  pick  up  the 
few  articles  there. 

Instead  of  picking  them  up,  however, 
he  halted  with  popping  eyes,  for  a  man 
lay  across  the  sill  of  the  door  between 
that  and  the  living  room.  Beyond  him, 
out  in  the  living  room,  another  man  lay 
on  the  floor. 

THREE  or  four  minutes  after  this,  the 
lank  and  sallow  man  rushed  into  the 
garage,  suitcase  in  one  hand,  yellow  bag 
in  the  other,  his  small  eyes  haunted,  cry- 
ing: "Beat  it!    Beat  it!    Get  out  o' here!" 

This  had  been  an  emotional  day  for 
Mrs.  Ezra  Allen — first  her  nervous  and 
aggressive  curiosity  respecting  the 
strange  men  next  door;  then  the  out- 
rageous verbal  assault  upon  her  in  her 
own  orange  grove.  She  had  kept  a  wrath- 
ful watch  upon  the  premises  next  door 
while  her  husband  speeded  to  town  for 
the  law.  She  had  seen  Mr.  Mullens,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  go  into  the  cottage — soon 
followed  by  the  stranger  who  had  come 
out  from  town  with  Mr.  Mullens.  She 
was  aware  of  Mr.  Mullens'  car  on  the 
road;  and  of  her  husband  waiting  for 
retribution  in  front  of  the  orange  grove. 
Minute  after  minute  passed  as  she  kept 
her  vigil.  Then  she  saw  the  sandy  man, 
who  had  been  at  the  cottage  before,  hurry 
out  to  the  garage.  What  could  that 
mean?  And  why  was  Mr.  Mullens  tak- 
ing so  much  time  inside  the  cottage? 
She  thought  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  must 
have  elapsed  since  he  entered  it. 

Then  she  got  the  deepest  shock  of  the 
day.  A  man  who  had  apparently  come 
from  the  back  door  of  the  cottage  and 
crossed  through  the  shrubbery  below  the 
garage  was  advancing  toward  her,  beck- 
oning. He  was  bareheaded;  his  face  was 
bloody;  he  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Her. 
heart  leaped  in  alarm.  .  .  .  But  surely 
that  was  Mr.  Mullens,  the  deputy  sheriff, 
a  sober,  respectable  and  official  person. 
Her  mind  in  a  tumult,  she  ambled  rapidly 
toward  him. 

"Get  the  sheriff  here  quick,"  he  said. 
"Tell  him  to  bring  a  couple  of  men — and 
hurry.  Telephone  for  a  doctor,  too;  but 
the  sheriff  first — to  come  quick's  he  can." 

With  another  emotional  surge,  Mrs. 
Allen  started  for  the  house  and  the  tele- 
phone, heavy  footed  but  vigorous;  while 
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TRAINED  MEN 


Big  Money  quick — the  chance  to  more  than  double  your  salary — is  offered  to  you  now.  Radio 
has  leaped  from  the  experimental  stage  to  a  gigantic  industry,  employing  many,  many  thou- 
sands and  loudly  calling  for  More  Trained  Men  to  fill  the  Big-Pay  jobs. 
Talking  Pictures  have  taken  the  larger  cities  by  storm  and  will  sweep  the  entire  country, 
opening  up  many  new  good  jobs  everywhere.  Television  now  comes  with  even  greater 
promise  of  a  large  number  of  good  paying  j  obs  and  big  profits  for  those  who  are  prepared. 

Big  Money  Now!  More  to  Come 
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Here  is  an  entirely  new  field  of  profitable  employment — Big-Money  Jobs — $2500 
— $3500 — $5000  and  up,  right  now — lots  of  money  easily  made  in  spare  time — 
increasing  pay  for  you  and  more  and  more  money  as  this  new  industry 
grows  bigger  and  bigger. 

Answer  the  Call— Get  Into  This 

Money-Making  Industry  Now! 

The  "R.T.I."  famous  "3  in  1"  Home  Training  in  Radio,  Television 
and  Talking  Pictures  makes  it  easy  for  men,  young  men  and  boys  to 
get  into  this  new  field  quickly.  R.  T.  I.  home  training  is  practical 
and  easy  to  understand.  It  trains  your  head  and  hands  at  the 
same  time.  Your  opportunities  for  money -making  are  un- 
limited. Your  age.amount  of  education,  or  experience  make  nodifference. 
If  you  are  interested  and  ambitious  you  can  succeed.  Are  you  willing  to 
use  a  little  spare  time  at  home?    That  13  all  you  need  to  quickly  start 
making  money  with  R.  T.  I.  material  and  home  training.You  will  be 
ready  for  a  good  job  or  profitable  business  of  your  own,  even  before 
youfinishthetraining.Remember — youlearnatkomein  your  spare 
time  on  actual  equipment  included [in  fine,  bigoutfits  sent  you  by 
R.T.I.  R.T.I,  with  all  its  connections  in  the  industry,  keeps 
you  up-to-date  and  pushing  forward  all  the  time. 

R.  T.  I.  Wonderful  Free  Book 
Nothing  Like  It  Ever  Published 

No  one  can  fully  realize  the  amazing  size  and  future 
growth  of  theRadio,Television,andTalking  Picture 
industries  unless  they  know  all  thef acts  revealed  in 
this  R.  T.  I.  book.  Noexaggeration  is  necessary — 
the  plain  truth  is  astounding.  It  will  open  your 
eyestothedawnofthegreatestdevelopmentin 
the  history  of  theworld — thevastnumberof 
new  money-making  jobs— enormousspare- 
timeprofits — all  withineasy  reach  of  am- 
bitious men.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
this  edition  is  exhausted. 
Big  R.T.  I.  Book  Free — WhileThey  Last 


Let  F.  H.  Schnell  and  R.T.I. 
Advisory  Board  Help  You 

Mr.    Schnell.   Chief  of  the  R.  T.  I. 
Staff,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
known  radio  men  In  America.  He  has 
twenty    years    of     Radio    experience. 
First  to  establish  two  way   amateur 
communication  with  Europe.  Former 
Traffic  Manager   of   American    Radio 
lielay  League.  Lieutenant  Commander 
of  theU. S. X. R.  Inventor  and  designer 
of  Radio  apparatus.   Consultant  Engi- 
neer to  large   Radio  manufacturers. 

Assisting  him  Is  the  R.T.I.  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  men  prominent  la 
the  Radio  Industry. 
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Is  Now  Radio  Engineer  Through 
R.  T.  I.  Training 

Today   I  am  able  to  class  myself  as  a  Radio 

F.ugineer  along  with  the  loaders,  and  this  Is  all 

due  to  the  help  of  K.  T.  I.  1  have  been  able  to 

handle  efnctenuy  every  radio  problem  with  wnloa 

1  have  come  In  contact.  I  cannot  say  too  much  In 

praise  ol  R.Tjr..,andanynian desiring  to  improve 

himself  can  do  nothing  better  than  find  out  what 

t  started  with 

their  training. — II.  r   r  ►,  Chief  Radio 

.  Western  Ait  irlllo.  Texas. 

RADIO   &  TELEVISION   INSTITUTE 
Dept.  283.  4806  St.  Anthony  Ct.,  Chicago 


STEP  UP  OUICKTO  A  BIG  MONEY  JOB  THROUCH  R.  T.  I.  training  In  Pro  ail.  «Sl  tog.  Sales. 

ice.  Manufacturing.  Repairing.  Ship  and  Station  Operating.  Installing.  In  business  for  your.-elt. 
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R.T. 


I.  TRAINS  YOU  AT  HOME  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB  OR  A  PROFITABLE 
PART  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


RADIO  &  TELEVISION  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  283,4806  St.  Anthony  Court,  Chicago 

Send  me  Free  and  prepaid  your  BIG  BOOK 
"Tune  In  On  Big  Pay"  and  full  details  of  your 
three-in-one  Home  Training  (without  obligating 
me  in  any  way). 

Name 
Address 

City 


..State 
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the  battered  deputy  sheriff,  limping, 
turned  back  toward  the  sinister  cottage. 

The  robbers'  car  was  only  slightly  dis- 
mantled. Red,  working  at  top  speed,  had 
it  ready  in  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
he  reached  the  garage.  Mrs.  Allen  was 
back  in  the  orange  grove.  She  and  her 
husband  both  saw  the  car  run  from  the 
garage  to  the  road,  turn  north  and  rush 
away,  with  two  men  in  it.  But  it  had 
only  ten  minutes  start  of  the  sheriff. 
Telephones  were  working  all  along  the 
one  good  road.  The  car  was  stopped 
and  its  two  occupants  captured  within 
half  an  hour. 

Dr.  Peters  of  Bocaganza  arrived  at 
the  cottage  a  few  minutes  after  the  sheriff 
went  on  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  De- 
puty Mullens,  too  wabbly  to  join  in  the 
pursuit,  but  sufficiently  clear-headed,  was 
in  the  living  room,  anxiously  squatting 
over  Bodet,  trying  to  get  him  to  speak. 
He  had  dashed  water  in  the  detective's 
face  and  got  a  pillow  under  his  head. 
As  the  doctor  came  in,  Bodet  opened 
his  eyes,  and  the  deputy  looked  up  at 
the  physician  and  smiled — homely  and 
battered,  but  happy.  Dr.  Peters  found 
that  there  was  a  big  lump  on  the  back 
of  the  patient's  head  which  would  be 
painful  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  no 
serious  injury. 

HE  THEN  turned  his  attention  to  the 
other — a  thickset,  heavy  shouldered, 
black-haired  man  with  an  over-devel- 
oped jaw  who  lay  on  the  floor  across 
the  sill  of  the  bedroom  door — dead. 

His  face  was  darker  than  in  life,  as 
though  he  had  been  choked,  but  there 
was  no  mark  on  his  neck.  That  puzzled 
the  doctor;  and  Deputy  Mullens  offered 
no  solution  of  the  puzzle.  But  after 
having  quite  finished  his  examination  and 
taken  stock  of  the  surroundings,  includ- 
ing the  whisky  bottle  and  the  slung  shot, 
Dr.  Peters  asked  some  questions: 

"He  beat  you  two  up  this  way,  Tom?" 

"He  sure  did,"  the  deputy  replied 
gravely.  "He  was  goin'  to  beat  us  to 
a  jelly — kill  us  maybe.  He  beat  those 
mail  clerks,  you  know.  He  was  a  mur- 
derin'  brute." 

"H'm,"  said  the  doctor.  "And  you  had 
a  drink?" 

The  deputy  nodded. 

"I  suppose,  now,"  the  doctor  mused, 
"he  was  a  man  that  gulped  his  whisky 
right  down." 

"Gulped  it  right  down,"  Mullens  re- 
peated. "The  window  shade  was  down 
then — kind  of  dim."  There  was  a  sort 
of  anxious  puckering  around  his  eyes 
as  he  explained:  "  'Tain't  what  I  believe 
ill  as  a  general  rule.  I  never  pulled  a 
gun  in  my  life  unless  there  wasn't  any 
other  way  out  of  it.  'Tain't  what  I  be- 
lieve in  as  a  rule.  But  he  knocked  Mr. 
Bodet  on  the  head  when  his  hands  was 
tied.  He  was  goin'  to  pound  us  to  a  jelly. 
He  was  a  murderin'  brute." 

"I  believe  it,"  the  doctor  replied.  "I 
will  give  the  cause  of  his  death  as  alcohol- 
ism. That's  what  it  was — if  you  go  back 
to  the  first  cause.  If  he  hadn't  drunk 
whisky,  and  gulped  it  right  down,  he 
wouldn't  have  got  those  two  big  sand- 
burs  stuck  in  his  throat." 

The  deputy  considered  a  moment  and 
remarked  confidentially:  "Probably  you 
remember  that  case  down  south  of  here 
four,  five  years  ago — man  choked  to 
death  on  a  sandbur  that  got  in  the  water 
somehow.  .  .  .  You  see,  doctor,  in 
this  business  of  dealin'  with  criminals, 
3'ou  got  to  keep  a-thinkin'  all  the  while — 
thinkin'  of  new  ways.  Nothin'  that  you 
can't  get  out  of  if  you  think  hard  enough. 
Mr.  Bodet  and  me  was  in  a  bad  fix.  I 
remembered  that  case  I  speak  of.  .  .  . 
There  was  three  sandburs  in  his  whisky. 
But  I'm  satisfied.  He  was  a  murderin' 
brute." 


Leading  the  orchestra  at  the  Hotel 
Manger  is  not  the  only  interest  of 
Hal  Kemp,  as  witness  his  winning 
of  a  golf  trophy  at  the  Indian 
Springs   club. 

Hal  Kemp  Adds  to  His 
Laurels  by  Golf  Prize 

LEADING  an  orchestra  and  playing 
dance  music  are  not  the  only  accom- 
plishments attributed  to  Hal  Kemp, 
Broadway's  most  youthful  director  now 
playing  nightly  with  his  eleven  former 
collegians  in  the  Moorish  Grill  of  the 
Hotel  Manger. 

During  the  past  summer  Hal  and  his 
orchestra  played  Broadway  dance  tunes 
at  Valley  Dale,  out  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  building  up  a  local  repu- 
tation and  adding  to  their  own  laurels  as 
musicians,  every  member  of  the  orchestra 
became  enthused  and  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  Great  American  Pastime. 
Indian  Springs  Golf  club,  located  in  the 
same  vicinity,  boasts  of  an  exceptionally 
excellent  eighteen-hole  course  and  here 
the  boys  played  daily,  never  less  than 
thirty-six  holes. 

Some  of  them  became  so  proficient  and 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  game  to 
such  an  extent  that  Herbert  Bash,  man- 
ager of  the  club,  and  Joe  Thomas,  profes- 
sional instructor,  decided  to  stage  a  tour- 
nament for  their  benefit. 

Hal  walked  away  with  first  prize,  a  sil- 
ver loving  cup,  for  low  score.  Gene 
Kintzle,  banjoist,  annexed  the  cup  in  the 
low  handicap  event.  "Saxie"  Dowell, 
another  member  of  the  orchestra,  made  a 
hole-in-one. 


Thirteen  and  One 

TV7HAT  is  the  dread 
W  influence  of  the 
Nonius  Opal?  Who  is 
the  mysterious  murderer 
who  carries  away  his 
victims?  Don't  miss 
Jackson  Gregory's  great 
mystery  serial. 


41  Programs  Nominated 

FOLLOWING  are  the  programs, 
organizations  or  artists  whose  nom- 
ination for  America's  Most  Popular  Pro- 
gram were  received  up  to  the  last  minute 
before  Radio  Digest  went  to  press  for 
the  April  issue. 

EAST 
Program  Station 

Enchanted  Hour  Ensemble WTIC 

Two  Troupers NBC 

Cherrio  WFAN 

Nit  Wits   CBS 

Around  the  Melodeon WBAL 

The  Wanderers WIP 

Jessica  Dragonette CBS 

Gypsy  Nomads  CBS 

Roxy  and  His  Gang NBC 

Louis  Kaufman   KDKA 

SOUTH 
Program  Station 

Old  Dominion  Orchestra WRVA 

Sacred  Quartet WSM 

W.  K.  Henderson KWKH 

Caroline  Lee WFLA 

Bill   Nye,  Jr..' WWNC 

MIDDLE  WEST 
Program  Station 

Joe  O'Toole WJAY 

Emil  Cords  WTM J 

Corinne  Jordan   KSTP 

Ramblers  Orchestra KM  OX 

Whitney  Trio  WMAQ 

Paul  McCluer WENR 

Mellotone  Quartet  KFLV 

Pat  Barnes  WGN 

Ben  Bernie's  Orchestra KYW 

National  Barn  Dance WLS 

Weener  Minstrels WENR 

Amos  'n'  Andy WMAQ-NBC 

Pied  Pipers   WTMJ 

Gene  and  Glenn WTAM 

Bobby  Brown   WBBM 

Pat  Flanagan WBBM 

Tillie  the  Toiler KFEQ 

Henry  Field  KFNF 

WEST 
Program  Station 

Master  Singers  KFAB 

Sleepy  Time  Gals KTAT 

Battery  Boys WNAX 

Old  Timers KFKB 

FAR  WEST 
Program  Station 

Rhythm  Makers   KGER 

Hugh  Dobbs,  "Dobbsie" KPO 

Tom  Breneman KNX 

"Simpy  Fitts"   KFRC 

*     *     # 

Virginia  Farmer,  heard  in  NBC  dra- 
matic broadcasts,  and  a  member  of  the 
permanent  cast  of  Real  Folks,  is  the 
author  of  several  plays  that  have  had 
Broadway  runs. 

Women  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

light  opera  stage.  Her  success  in  The 
Student  Prince  brought  her  to  the  at- 
tention of  NBC  program  directors  and 
the  results  of  a  microphone  audition 
caused  her  to  turn  her  efforts  exclu- 
sively to  Radio. 

Vaudeville  surrendered  Miss  Welcome 
Lewis  to  the  invisible  audience.  Miss 
Lewis'  "female  baritone"  voice  has  been 
pronounced  a  phenomenon,  but  regard- 
less of  what  it  is  called  she  is  thankful 
she  is  not  a  soprano.  Speaking  of  her 
"mean"  songs,  she  says:  "They  may  not 
be  art  or  even  music,  but  they  are  the 
most  human  of  American  songs." 

One  of  the  most  recent  deserters  of 
the  stage  is  Virginia  Gardiner,  whose 
first  appearance  on  the  air  was  a  bang- 
up  success. 

Madame  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink, 
the  world's  best-known  singer,  has  been 
heard  many,  many  times  on  the  air  since 
leaving  the  operatic  stage.  The  National 
Broadcasting  company  announced  re- 
cently that  they  had  secured  the  services 
of  the  diva  in  the  capacity  of  Operatic 
counsel. 
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RADIO  NEEDS  YOU 

Let  RCA  Institutes  show  you  the  way  to 
SUCCESS  in  this  fast-growing  industry 


REACH  out  for  a  big-pay  job  in  Radio . . . 
>  Tie-up  to  the  fastest-growing  indus- 
try in  the  world  today  .  .  .  See  for  yourself 
what  other  men  have  done  .  .  .  You,  too, 
can  do  the  same!  Hundreds  of  fellows 
just  like  you  are  now  earning  from  $2,000 
to $25,000  ayear in  RADIO.  J.H.Barron, 
Radio  Inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  says  that  a  most  seri- 
ous shortage  in  trained  Radio 
men  exists  right  now.  Thou- 
sands of  trained  men  are 
needed.  Broadcasting  sta- 
tions, manufacturing 
plants,  retail  and  whole- 
sale dealers,  as  well  as 
ships  at  sea  and  planes  in 
the  air,  require  trained  Radio 
men. 


Learn  Radio  at  Home .  .  . 

RCA  Institutes  Will  Train 

You  for  Success  t 

RCA  sets  the  standards  for  the  entire  ra- 
dio industry.  The  RCA  Institutes  Home 
Laboratory  Training  Course  gives  you 
the  real,  inside,  practical  training  in  Ra- 
dio, quicker  than  you  could  obtain  it  in 
any  other  way.  It's  easy  to  learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time.  You  get  your  lessons 
and  criticisms  direct  from  RCA  .  .  .  the 


Radio  Mechanics  earn 
up  to  $4,800  a  year. 


very  source  of  radio  achievement  .  .  .  the 
vast  world-wide  organization  that  has 
made  Radio  what  it  is  today  .  .  .  that 
sponsors  every  lesson  in  this  course. 

RCA  Graduates  Find  it  Easy  to  Fill 
Good  Radio  Jobs 

There  has  been  a  radio  job  for  practically 
every  graduate  of  RCA  Institutes.  Gradu- 
ates are  actually  Trained 'for  Suc- 
cess because  they  learn  radio  by 
actual  experience  with  the 
RCA  Institutes  famous 
outlay  of  apparatus  given 
to  every  student  of  this 
course.  You  learn  to  solve 
THF  ever}1  radio  problem  such 
"if  as  repairing,  installing,  and 
servicing  fine  sets.  Hereis  every- 
thing you  need  know  in  order  to 
rill  a  well-paid  position  in  Radio. 

Send  for  this  Free  Book 
"Radio  .  .  .  the  Field  of 
Unlimited  Opportunity" 
Read  these  40  fascinating  pages,  each  one 
packed  with  pictures  and  text  that  tell  you 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  the 
many  brilliant  opportunities  in  Radio  and 
about  RCA  Institutes,  the  world's  oldest 
and  largest  radio   training  organization. 
Tune  in  on  Radio.  Send  for  this  free  book 
today  and  speed  up  your  earning  capacity! 


Clip  this  Coupon  NOW! 

RCA    INSTITUTES,   IXC 


("sponsored  by) 


Formerly 

Radio  Institute  of 

America 


RCA  INSTITUTES,  [nc. 

Dept.  RD-4,    J26  Broadwaj .  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  W-pagt 
book  which  illustrates  the  brilliant  opportunities  in 
Radio  and  describes  j  our  laboratory-method  oi 
instruction  it  borne  I 


Name 


Aildre 
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FRANCES  ALDA,  lyric  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  company, 
gave  up  her  operatic  career  for  Radio. 
-Madame  Alda  made  her  operatic  debut 
in  1904  as  "Manon"  in  the  opera  by  that 
name,  and  has  since  created  the  chief 
soprano  roles  in  many  of  the  standard 
operas. 

The  movies  have  also  made  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  person  of  Dolores  Cassinelli, 
soprano.  Miss  Cassinelli  was  first 
known  as  the  "Cameo  Girl"  and  played 
leads  in  feature  pictures.  The  discovery 
of  her  voice  was  accidental. 

There  are  still  many  stars  of  the  speak- 
ing stage  and  the  silent  drama  who,  while 
they  cannot  be  classed  as  deserters  of 
the  footlights  and  asbestos  curtain,  nev- 
ertheless, their  personalities  as  well  as 
talents  are  shared  with  the  unseen  audi- 
ence. 

Literary  and  political  feminists  have 
stepped  down  from  the  "stump"  to  the 
microphone.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  long 
recognized  as  an  international  figure  in 
social  and  political  reform  work,  has  fre- 
quently addressed  a  nation-wide  audi- 
ence via  the  ether,  as  has  Mrs.  Ruth. 
Hanna  McCormick,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
and  many  other  prominent  leaders  in 
various  fields  of  national  life. 

The  hostess  of  a  Radio  studio  is  a 
diplomatic  go-between  for  Radio,  the 
impresario,  and  the  artistic  aspirants  of 
the  outside  world.  The  fiery  tempera- 
ment of  an  artist  is  often  soothed  by 
the  personal  charm  of  this  staff  employee 
whose  big  job  it  is  to  "understand  just 
how  it  is."  Her  manner  is  one  of  many 
changes.  She  is  asked  thousands  of 
questions;  is  the  listener  to  thousands  of 
statements;  and  the  witness  of  many 
demonstrations.  Some  artists  are  prone 
to  think  that  if  they  can  only  impress 
the  hostess,  their  Radio  future  is  assured. 
She  is  very  keen  sighted  and  her  sense  of 
perception  is  unlimited.  The  minute  she 
looks  at  the  person  entering  the  recep- 
tion room,  she  knows  just  what  manner 
to  assume — whether  it  be  instilling  cour- 
age in  a  timid  creature — taming  that  per- 
son who  is  on  a  pedestal  in  his  or  her 
opinion — softening  the  blow  of  a  possible 
audition  failure — or  the  million  and  one 
events  that  materialize  throughout  the 
Radio  day. 

WOMEN  have  also  scored  on  the  pro- 
gram and  continuity  end  of  the 
game.  Each  time  Radio  takes  a  step, 
women  can  be  counted  on  to  take  the 
same  step.  The  feminine  "touch"  is 
prevalent  in  many  of  the  popular  pro- 
grams on  the  air  today. 

An  illustration  of  their  success  in  this 
department  is  the  program  exclusively 
for  women.  This  type  of  program  is  a 
new  leaven  at  work  in  the  home  life  of 
today.  It  has  been  gradually  developing 
during  the  past  seven  years.  It  is  de- 
signed to  lighten  the  tasks  and  make  eas- 
ier the  labor  of  homemakers,  add  beauty 
and  contentment  to  the  home,  quicken 
social  life,  bring  to  the  family  a  measure 
of  recreation,  give  guidance  in  the  tech- 
nique of  home  making,  help  the  woman 
increase  her  income,  add  to  her  knowl- 
edge and  broaden  her  vision. 

This  type  of  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  women.  In  its  own  way  it  is 
just  as  extensive  as  any  other  program 
on  the  air.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  four 
walls  of  a  home — on  the  other  hand  it  is 
quite  worldly  and  while  it  brings  to  the 
homemaker  prominent  people  represent- 
ing every  walk  of  the  feminine  world,  it 
also  includes  topics  which  are  most  gen- 
eral. 

Farm  women  and  girls  have  also  been 
keenly  interested  in  developing  this  pro- 
gram. Chief  among  them  is  Dr.  Louise 
G.  Stanley,  chief  of  Home  Economics, 


United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Stanley,  through  her  Radio 
appearances,  is  as  well  known  to  the  city 
woman  as  to  the  rural  one.  Two  of  the 
staunchest  allies  on  the  air  today  are  the 
home  demonstration  agent  and  the  ex- 
tension worker.  These  two  types  of 
rural  representation  are  usually  farm- 
raised  women  who  have  taken  a  four- 
year  course  at  some  good  college,  are 
sympathetic  with  agriculture  and  rural 
life,  and  have  had  four  or  five  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching  or  home  work  after 
graduating. 

THESE  women  have  made  their  bow 
to  Radio  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  agricultural  colleges 
throughout  the  country  which  have 
Radio  stations.  Again  there  is  consider- 
able co-operation  between  these  women 
and  local  stations. 

Mrs.  Ola  Powell  Malcolm,  field  agent 
in  home  demonstration  work  for  the 
southern  states,  is  always  a  welcome 
speaker  on  the  air.  Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt,  assistant  to  Dr.  Stanley,  plans 
the  weekly  household  calendar  heard 
regularly  from  station  WRC,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Radio,  as  a  business,  has  also  engulfed 
the  intellect  of  women.  Miss  Pattie ' 
Field,  first  woman  to  hold  a  vice  consu- 
larship  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  resigned  that  post  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
company.  At  the  time  of  her  resignation 
from  the  foreign  service,  Miss  Field  was 
vice  consul  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  a 
post  she  had  occupied  almost  since  her 
admission  to  the  service  in  1925.  Her 
new  place  is  in  the  industrial  research 
division  of  the  sales  promotion  depart- 
ment of  the  NBC.  In  her  new  capacity, 
Pattie  Field  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  her  training  while 
abroad.  Much  of  the  work  she  handled 
during  her  three  and  one-half  years  in 
Holland  had  to  do  with  industrial  re- 
search and  investigations. 

The  advisory  council  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  boasts  a  woman 
representative.  She  is  Mrs.  Mary  Sher- 
man, president  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Sherman  is  not 
known  alone  for  her  club  work  but  for 
her  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  position  women  have  made  for  them- 
selves in  the  world. 

The  feminine  ambition  has  spread  even 
outside  the  direct  line  of  the  Radio  in- 
dustry— in  other  words  a  guard  of  inter- 
est. 

All  this  tends  to  make  one  stop,  look 
and    listen — what   a    future   the   present- 


Women   Listeners 

BETTY  McGEE  is  the 
youngest  member  of  the 
Radio  Digest  Staff  -  but  she  has 
been  two  years  with  one  of  the 
largest  magazines  in  the  country. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  And  she  edits 
household  features.  She  also 
conducts  the  other  features  in 
this  magazine  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Write  to  Miss 
McGee  for  those  bits  of  in- 
timate  information  you  would 
like  to  know  concerning  your 
favorite  Radio  artist. 


day  Radio  woman  is  making  for  the  girl 
student  in  music,  drama,  literature,  busi- 
ness, etc.  And  all  because  Radio  is  not 
handicapped  by  sex. 

The  author  of  this  article,  Marie  K.  Neff, 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  Radio.  She  herself  has  achieved 
a  large  measure  of  success,  now  being 
prominent  in  the  publicity  department  of  the 
NBC  Chicago  studios. 

Gives  Parents  Advice 

( Continued  from  page  78) 

cellence  of  reaching  the  world — getting 
on  the  air  and  letting  your  voice  out  at 
them.  I  continue  to  write  whenever  I 
possibly  can  and  I  let  out  the  wrath 
that  is  in  me  through  talking  to  the 
countless  mobs  of  people  who  listen 
to  Radio.  This  Radio  thing  is  cer- 
tainly my  meat.  It's  so  perfect  to  be 
able  to  talk  as  you  please  without  inter- 
ruption or  contradiction — not  even  a 
husband  there  to  disagree  with  you. 
Every  woman  will  appreciate  how  en- 
joyable that  must  be! 

Accordingly  with  no  preparation  but 
a  vast  conviction  of  my  Tightness  and 
a  wide  experience  in  the  problems  of 
mothers  raising  their  families,  I  asked 
my  husband's  permission,  got  it,  dashed 
over  to  WOR,  took  a  test  to  discover 
whether  or  no  I  had  what  they  called 
"Mike  It" — which  apparently  means 
whether  your  voice  is  possible  to  listen 
to  or  not — by  blind  luck  passed  it,  and 
found  myself  launched  upon  a  Radio 
career  in  defense  of  mothers  (without 
really  having  much  of  an  idea  what  I 
was  doing)  under  the  title  of  the  Com- 
monsense  for  Mothers'  Hour. 

That  name  was  the  result  of  a  sym- 
posium of  the  best  brains  at  WOR — 
and  in  spite  of  myself  I  must  say  I 
think  it's  a  grand  title.  It  really  ex- 
presses just  what  we're  doing.  We're 
formulating  and  expressing  and  spread- 
ing to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
sane,  sound,  sensible  ideas  of  child-rear- 
ing, many  of  them  based  on  the  well- 
tested  methods  of  our  own  good 
mothers,  many  others  based  on  the  truly 
great  scientific  health  and  nutrition 
discoveries  of  this  age  about  children — 
but  all  very  firmly  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  mothers  shall 
rear  their  own  children  in  their  own 
"homes,  that  home  is  the  best  place  on 
earth  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in,  and 
that  a  child's  own  mother  is  the  one 
best  fitted  to  bring  him  up  if  she  will 
use  her  natural  intelligence  to  find  out 
all  she  can  about  ways  and  means  and 
methods — and  will  apply  her  knowledge 
intelligently   to   her   family. 

PEOPLE  ask  me — "How  do  you  ever 
get  ideas  for  subjects  to  talk  about?" 
— and  the  answer  to  that  is — by  con- 
tinuing to  bring  up  my  family  and  to 
learn  from  mothering  them  just  what 
other  mothers  go  through  and  what 
they  need.  The  material  for  my  Com- 
monsense  for  Mothers'  talks  is  inex- 
haustible, because  I  draw  it  from  my 
own  life,  from  my  children  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  other 
mothers  which  the  letters  from  the 
Radio  audience  give  me.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  had  a  family  knows  that  there 
is  literally  no  end  to  the  interesting 
problems  and  situations  which  they  pre- 
sent. Most  of  these  situations  arise  at 
some  time  in  the  course  of  bringing  up 
a  family  of  seven — and  those  few  which 
don't  are  brought  to  my  attention  by 
my  mail. 

It  seems  almost  as  though  the  world 
had  come  to  my  door,  and  I  have  be- 
come so  intensely  interested  in  solving 
these  problems  of  motherhood  and  feel 
so  close  to  the  letter  writers  through 
the    knowledge    they    give    me   of    their 
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MINERAL 
BATHS 


will  tone  up  your  entire  system.  Physi- 
cians are  strong  in  the  recommendation 
of  Saline-Sulphur  Salts  for  rheumatism, 
nervousness,  neuritis,  lack  of  vitality, 
arthritis,  and  other  ailments. 


WHITCOMB 

OVERLOOKING  LAKE  MICHIGAN 


ST.  JOSEPH    *    MICHIGAN 


is  famous  all  over  the  world 
for   its   Mineral  Baths  that 
have  been  analyzed  by  lead- 
ing authorities  and  found  to 
contain  many  curative  quali- 
ties equal  in  medicinal  values 
to  those  of  famous  European 
Spas.  The  Hotel  itself  is 
located  on  a  High  Bluff  over- 
looking the  Lake.    It  is  com- 
pletely modern  and  offers 
every    facility    for    rest    and 
recreation.      Now  is  a  good 
time  to  come.     Write  or  wire 
Z.  D.  Jenkins,  Manager,  for 
reservations    and    booklets. 


Preferred  by 
Travelers 

FOR  ITS 
CENTRAL  LOCATION 
GENIAL  HOSPITALITY 
AND  FAMOUS  MEALS 


ONE  BLOCH  FROM 
LASALLE  STATION 
POST  OFFICE  AND 
BOARD  OF  TRAD 

ROOMS 

${\  A  DAY 
9  I    AND 

Ami  UP 

SEND  FOP  COPY  OF 
CHEF'S  RECIPES  AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

lOO  CAP 
GARAGE 

Owned  and 

Operated  by 

Hotel  Atlantic 


WHEN  YOU  GO  TO 
ST.  LOUIS- STOP 
AT  THE  NEW 
HOTEL  JEFFERSON 
600  ROOMS 


CLARK  STREET  NEAR  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 


it  mm 
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DOWN    Balance  in  Equal 
'"■'       '.'  Monthly  Payments 

Puts  This  250 -Egg  Size 

<*Ifll7  A  I"  INCUBATOR      a  ' 

v     lUEl/Uj       (Oil  and  Electric)      /A 

^         At  Your  Door 


<£ 


Triple 
Walls  of 
Genuine 
Redwood 

KEEP 
HEAT  IN 

AND 

COLD 

OUT 


OIL 

AND 

ELECTRIC 


Fully  Equipped 


—  with  Miller's  Patented  Egg- 
Turning  Trays,  "Tested"  Ther- 
mometer, with  magnifying  tube,  Air  Cell  Indi- 
cator, etc.  Operates  very  successfully  with  the 
Billings  Method  of  Turkey  Raising.  Highly 
successful  in  hatching  Turkey,  Duck  or  Goose 
Eggs.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Nothing  Else  to  Buy 


U  Many 
'  Other 
-      Sizes 

to 

Choose 

From — 

65-  Egg  to 

1800-Egg 


2? 

Per  Chick 

is  the  aver- 
age cost 

of  hatching 
with  an 

«« IDEAL" 

"IDEAL"  INCUBATORS 

Pay  Big  Returns  Whether  Poultry 
Raising  Be  Extensive  or  Limited 


I.W.Miller,Pres. 

A  Practical 
Poultryman  for 
Over  41  Years 


Know  What  You're  Getting 

Save  5c  to  15c  on  every  chick — by  hatching  your 
own  selected  eggs  in  an  "IDEAL"  Incubator.  And 
at  the  same  time  make  sure  that  you  are  getting 
the  exact  quality,  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
— the  kind  you  must  have  for  real  profit.  No 
gambling  on  the  future  of  your  flock;  no  risk  from 
rough  handling,  cold  drafts,  etc.,  due  to  long 
shipments. 


There  is  an  "IDEAL"  for  every  poultry 
raiser  and  each  size — from  the  65-egg  size 
to  the  1800-egg — is  equally  efficient.  The 
larger  sizes  come  in  sections  so  that,  you 
can  add  a  deck  or  two  as  your  poultry 


raising  increases — or,  if  you  go  into  local 
custom  hatching  and  gradually  increase 
your  output.  Every  Incubator  individually 
tested  and  fully  Guaranteed.  Fully  described 
in  the  1930  Poultry  Guide  shown  below. 


And  Here's  That  New 
"IDEAL"  Automatic  One- 
Adjustment  Oil  Brooder 
Different!      /\        New! 

A 


J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 

Dept.  107  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


~"1 


^wmmB 


Burner  Can't  Flood 

Automatic  Thermostat  Con 
trols  Oil  Supply — no  raising 
or  lowering  of  burner  or  oil 
container:    this    avoids 
flooding.  Clean,  durable, 
100%  safe. 

Only  $9.95 

with  32-inch  Canopy 

FREIGHT  PAID 
Also  made 
with  42-in. 
and  52-in 
Canopies 


THIS  GREAT 
BOOK  of  BARGAINS 


Address  the  Nearest  Branch: 

DENVER,  COLO.  KANSAS  CITV.  MO. 

FARGO,  N.  D.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS  OAKLAND;   CALIF. 

GREENSBORO.  N.  CAR.  PORTLAND.  OREGON 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

ST.  PAUL,   MINN. 

A  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Everything  You  Need 
to  Make  Your  Poultry 
MORE  Profitable! 

Is  contained  in  the  Miller  "IDEAL" 
line  of   Poultry  Supplies   de- 
scribed in  the  American  Poul- 
try Guide  shown  herewith 
at  the  left.  This  1930  edi- 
tion of  this  annual  book 
contains   many  sur- 
prises including  the 
new  "IDEAL" 
Pig-Chick 


gives  rock   bottom  prices  on  full 
"IDEAL"  Line  of   Quality  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Brooder  Houses,  Feeders, 
Waterers,  Sprouters,  Remedies,  Radios,  Sew- 
ing Machines,  Flower  Boxes,  Paints,  Varnishes, 
etc.  It  also  gives  the  successful  methods  used  over  41 
years  in  hatching,  feeding  and  caring  for  Baby  Chicks 
until  fully  grown.  This  1930  edition  is  up-to-the-minute 
and  it's  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  NOW. 


Brooder  thou- 
sands   are 
talking 
about. 


GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW— FREE! 


inmost  selves  that  the  Radio  audience 
has  come  to  be  second  in  my  heart  only 
to  my  own  children.  Indeed  I  feel  to- 
ward these  young'  mothers  who  ask  so 
sweetly  to  be  guided  by  my  experience 
as  though  they  were  in  very  fact  1113' 
children.  I  take  their  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  their  babies  as  seriously  as 
I  do  my  own,  and  in  every  case  I  strive 
myself  to  give  exactly  the  counsel  of 
wisdom  which  will  aid  that  young 
mother  and  straighten  out  her  problem. 

It's  a  monumental  work  which  I've 
taken  upon  myself.  Mothers  as  a  class 
so  enormously  outnumber  the  rest  of  the 
population  that  I  daresay  one  of  these 
days  I  shall  be  fairly  snowed  under 
with  letters  and  disappear  altogether 
from  view!  But  if  there's  any  job  in 
the  world — next  to  rearing  her  own  fam- 
ily— that  could  be  more  congenial  to  a 
mother  than  this  one  I  have,  I'd  be 
glad  to  know  about  it. 

Do  I  like  this  work?  I  love  it.  It 
grows  more  fascinating  every  day,  and 
the  more  my  mothers  cry  for  aid,  the 
happier  I  am  that  I  went  on  the  air — 
to  answer  their  cries  as  well  as  it  is 
in  me. 

Homes  Trend  to  Elegance 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

For  bedrooms,  hooked  rugs  are  suc- 
cessfully used  in  this  same  way.  And  of 
course  large  Orientals  are  always  good 
with  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  one-half  of 
dark  floor  at  the  edges.  Particularly  nice 
are  they  for  dining  rooms  where  interest 
in  color  and  pattern  is  generally  lacking. 

Lamps  also  have  taken  on  a  dressier 
appearance.  Silk  has  gained  first  place 
in  shades,  but  rather  tailored  ones  they 
are.  Stretched  taffeta  or  crepe  de  chine 
with,  self-tone  tailored  braids  or  edging 
at  top  and  bottom  in  shades  of  deep  gold, 
rust,  and  sunshine  yellow — in  fact  all  the 
colors  which  give  a  soft,  warm  light. 
Lots  of  bases  have  an  Oriental  flavor — 
Celedon,  porcelain,  jade,  rose  quartz,  and 
soapstone  together  with  a  very  refined 
pottery  compose  the  greater  part  of 
these.  Tole  lamps  with  their  painted  tin 
shades  have  their  place  also  on  desks  and 
as  reading  lamps. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  just  a  little 
about  the  Federal  American  type  of 
home  which  is  enjoying  such  wide  popu- 
larity. The  dining  room  has  bluish  gray 
walls  with  white  trim  and  dodo.  The 
furniture  is  mahogany — Sheraton  in  type. 
The  hangings  are  mulberry  damask 
looped  back  with  silk  cord  tie  backs  in 
self  color  over  glass  curtains  of  celanese 
voile.  The  chair  seats  are  upholstered  in 
a  mulberry  velvet,  and  the  rug,  a  Persian 
Kondahar  in  tones  of  mulberry  and  deep 
blue.  The  built-in  corner  cupboard  is  a 
reproduction  of  one  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  with  its  shell  back,  and  on  its 
shelves  are  arranged  odd  pieces  of  that 
very  old  Copeland  china,  the  Fairydell 
pattern  it  is  called,  sprays  of  old  fash- 
ioned flowers  against  a  cream  back- 
ground. A  few  pieces  of  blue  glass  and 
two  Staffordshire  dogs  stand  guard  over 
this  delightful  array. 

ON  THE  buffet  are  two  deep  blue  ginger 
jars  with  tracings  in  bold  and  above 
them  hang  a  dull  gold  mirror,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  American  eagle  majestically 
spreads  its  wings.  A  screen  covered  in 
an  old  English  wall  paper  in  the  Shep- 
herd pattern  stands  in  front  of  the  door 
to  the  right. 

The  living  room  has  walls  of  warm 
yellow,  with  hangings  of  deep  green 
antique  satin,  which  hang  perfectly 
straight  to  the  floor  from  under  a  black 
cornice  board.  The  glass  curtains  are 
celanese,  the  same  yellow  as  the  walls. 
The  floor  is  completely  covered  in  a  red- 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  Initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading-  advertise- 
ments not  accepted. 

Agents  Wanted 

Strang-e  Battery  Compound  Charges  In- 
stantly. Eliminates  old  method.  Gives 
new  life  and  pep.  Big  profits.  Gallon 
free.     Lightning-  Co.,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Patents 

INVENTIONS  COMMERCIALIZED.  Pat- 
ented or  unpatented.  Write  Adam  Fisher 
Manufacturing  Company,  555  Enright  St., 
St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

PATENTS.  Booklet  free.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Best  results.  WATSON  E.  COLE- 
MAN, Patent  Lawyer,  724  Ninth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Songs,  Poems,  Writers 

COMPOSERS — VERSE  OR  MUSIC.  Bril- 
liant opportunity.  Write  VanBuren,  1991 
McClurg  Bldg.,   Chicago. 


Songwriters 


SONGWRITERS :       Substantial     Advance 

Royalties  are  paid  on  publisher's  accept- 
ance. New  booklet,  "Song  Requirements 
of  Talking  Picture,"  sent  free.  New- 
comer Associates,  778  Earl  Bldg.,  New 
York. 


Station  Stamps 


Three    Radio    Station    Stamps.      No    two 

alike,  10c.  Chas.  A.  Phildius,  510  East 
120th   St.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Amos    'n'    Andy    Art    Rotogravure    Photo, 

11x14,  showing  these  two  famous  artists 
as  they  are  today  in  a  picture  suitable 
for  framing.  Send  25  cents  stamps  to  pay 
for  cost  of  picture  and  mailing.  Radio 
Digest,  Dept.  A,  510  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Heals  Legs 


By 

New 
Method 

Viscose  Method  is  restoring  thou- 
sands to  social  life  and  occupation. 
Reduces  leg  swellings,  phlebitis, 
milk  leg.  Stops  and  prevents  varicose 
vein  suffering.  Heals  leg  ulcers  while  you 
walk  and  work.  FREE  Book  sent  to  all 
interested  sufferers.  Explain  your  ailment. 
DR.  R.  D.  CLASON  VISCOSE  CO. 
140  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  INSTRUCTIONS/ 

NEW  and  used  Correspondence  courses,  and  Educa- 
tional Books,  all  schools  and  subjects  sold  at  H 
original  price,  also  bought,  rented  and  exchanged.  Write 
for  4  illustrated  catalogues  of  10,000  Bargains  and 
copy  of  Educational  World  Magazine,  10  cents  stamps. 

EDUCATIONAL    EXCHANGE     CO. 
147-D  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY.  Sanken  letters  guide 
your  hand.  Correct  your  penmanship  in  one  week. 
Biff  improvement  in  one  hour.  Positive  proof  Bent 
free.    Write.  C.  J.  Ozmenl,      17,    Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


Creator  onportanltlce  no*  in  ndvtrtla- 
iaff.  L*arn  eamly  and  quickly  Id  opar* 
time.  Conntant  demand  tor  our  «rad- 
uutfla.  Old  CRtablinhcd  school.  Low 
toltfon'-Kutiy  terCU,  Smd  for  fr— 
booklvt  of  t  nit  rr nit  no  inj'ormation. 

Pas*-  Davis  School  of  Advertising 
Dapt.  2662  3601  MIch.Air.,  ChicAfo 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Radio  Digest  NOW. 
Don't  miss  the  great  station  features, 
the  excellent  fiction  and  the  interesting 
special  articles  appearing  every  month. 


brown  Broadloom  Wilton  rug,  which 
goes  from  baseboard  to  baseboard,  over 
which  are  thrown  scatter  Orientals  here 
and  there.  The  mantel  has  square  pot- 
tery jars  filled  with  trailing  ivy  at  each 
end,  while  two  Dresden  figures  trip  gaily 
across  the  center  under  an  old  oil  por- 
trait of  an  18th  century  lady  in  a  dull 
gold  frame.  To  the  left  of  the  open  fire- 
place is  a  Chippendale  sofa  upholstered 
in  a  bright  red  damask,  finished  in  an- 
tique brass  tacks.  To  the  right  is  a 
secretary  with  its  Colonial  ladder-back 
desk  chair.  The  lamp  on  the  desk  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  a  cut  crystal  base 
with  a  bright  red  stretched  silk  shade. 

Two  drop-leaf  tables  flank  the  two 
walls  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance  door 
on  which  are  lamps  with  black  pottery 
bases  and  the  deeper  yellow  stretch  silk 
shades.  At  the  end  of  the  sofa  is  a  low 
armchair  done  in  dull  gold  damask. 
Drawn  close  to  the  fireplace,  at  the  right, 
is  an  English  fireside  wing  chair  covered 
in  Queen  Anne  needlework,  or  Crewel 
embroidery,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in 
shades  of  red,  bright  green  and  brown 
against  a  natural  linen  background.  And 
just  in  front  of  this  chair  is  a  low  tea 
table  all  set  for  tea,  with  its  Colonial 
pattern  tea  service  and  dainty  Dresden 
cups.  The  flickering  light  from  the  open 
lire  casts  a  soft  light  over  the  whole 
arrangement  and  gives  you  a  most  invit- 
ing room. 

The  bedroom  is  Colonial,  with  a  decid- 
edly modern  flavor.  The  wall  paper  has 
a  blue-green  background  with  modern- 
istic flowers  scattered  here  and  there  in 
shades  of  deep  lavender,  gold,  and 
touches  of  orange.  The  curtains  at  the 
windows  are  Dutch  draws  in  blue-green 
tissue  gauze,  in  front  of  which  stands  a 
lavender  taffeta  dressing  table,  with  a 
perky  box  pleated  skirt. 

The  standing  mirror  on  the  glass  top 
is  quite  modern  in  feeling,  with  its  half 
frame  in  dull  silver.  The  twin  beds  are 
four  posters  with  severely  tailored 
spreads  in  gold.  A  chaise  lounge  is  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  unholstered  in  a 
blue-green  rep  welted  in  lavender.  Across 
from  this  is  a  man's  chest  of  drawers  on 
which  stands  a  mahogany  mirror.  The 
rugs  are  plain  scatter  ones  in  a  very  deep 
lavender  mohair.  The  feeling  of  the 
whole  •  room  is  distinctly  harmonious, 
although  through  its  color  handling  two 
distinct  periods  have  been  successfully 
combined. 

In  these  rooms  you  will  note  that  a  bit 
of  this  elegance  has  crept  into  their  deco- 
ration. The  materials  are  more  luxurious 
than  those  previously  used.  Their  whole 
effect  is  more  dignified.  This  new  trend 
gives  us  a  wide  play  in  materials.  Here- 
tofore our  tastes  may  have  run  just  a 
little  too  dressy  for  the  severely  tailored 
type  rooms,  whereas  now  we  may  use 
these  lovely  soft  silks  in  their  long 
sweeping  lines  and  feel  quite  justified  in 
doing  so. 

Arabesque 

(Continued   from  page  33) 

Dark  Valley  of  Death,"  he  explained,  "it 
comes  into  my  garden  bringing  thoughts 
of  the  world  it  left  behind.  Sojourning 
here  awhile  these  thoughts  take  seed  and 
grow,  lifting  their  faces  to  the  eternal 
heavens  as  everlasting  flowers  of 
beauty." 

"What  quiet  peace  prevails  in  your 
gardenl  What  loveliness!  IK  re'  Look! 
An  orchid  newly  come — just  spreading 
from  the  bud  I  An  orchid  I  Oh,  gardener. 
tell  me  of  this  orchid!" 

"You  may  well  exclaim.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  woman's  soul  crushed  by  a 
tragic  fate.  Yet  her  thoughts  were  ten- 
derly sweet,  vibrant  with  the  drooping 
pale  blue  color  oi  a  thwarted  love.    This 
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gentle  soul  passing  through  my  garden 
by  her  very  presence  stirred  the  pulses 
of  remembrance  in  the  roots  of  all  my 
other  flowers.  And  here  she  paused  to 
smile.  This  exquisite  flower  came  to  life 
and  I  named  it  Orchid." 

The  two  disappeared  into  the  shrub- 
bery and  Achmed  frowned. 

"Your  thoughts  will  have  an  evil  odor, 
I  fear,"  said  Abdullah. 

"Does  he  speak  thus  of  my  garden?" 
asked  Achmed. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  hear  later." 

"Bring  them  here,"  commanded  Ach- 
med of  an  ugly  looking  servant  who 
stood  near,  "and  bring  the  man  who  in- 
terprets the  English  tongue."  The  man 
disappeared. 

"Now  what  does  all  this  palaver 
mean?"  asked  Achmed  when  the  two 
Englishmen  had  been  brought  before 
him.  "Who  are  you,  anyway?"  The 
queries  were  interrupted. 

"I  will  answer  the  first  question  first," 
answered  the  man  in  the  white  robe, 
speaking  slowly  in  his  own  tongue  so 
that  the  half-breed  interpreter  could  fol- 
low him. 

"In  my  country  there  was  a  lovely 
girl,  lovely  as  the  orchid  is  lovely — -and 
the  orchid  was  her  favorite  flower.  To 
me  she  has  ever  been  and  always  will  be 
like  that — " 

WHEN  this  had  been  interpreted 
Achmed  said.  "What  fools  the  Eng- 
lish are  about  their  women!  I  believe  I 
will  let  him  see  Zuweida  dance — " 

"Zuweida!"  Exclaimed  Abdullah,  seiz- 
ing upon  Achmed's  slip  of  the  tongue. 
"Is  she  English?" 

"Ah — a  Gypsy,  you  forget  .  .  .  Oh. 
mighty  chief  .  .  .  Perhaps- the  great 
Abdullah  is  in  love  with  this  Gypsy 
female?" 

"Pasha's  mind  is  alert.  He  detects  the 
signs — " 

"Go  on  with  the  story,"  Achmed 
waved  a  bony  finger  toward  the  nar- 
rator. _    . 

"One  day  there  came  a  terrible  mis- 
understanding. The  orchid  soul  left  her 
body  and  a  shoddy,  unnatural  being 
took  possession  instead.  This  tawdry 
substitute  so  horrified  me  that  I  flew  my 
country  and  sought  to  lose  myself  here. 
Brigands  held  me  for  a  while  demanding 
ransom.  But  when  the  ransom  came  I 
did  not  want  to  go  back.  I  fled  into  the 
desert.  This  man  who  had  been  my 
friend  at  home,  with  the  kindest  of  in- 
tentions and  utmost  heroism,  followed 
after  me.  Your  servants  found  us  dying 
on  the  desert  and  brought  us  here.  One 
night  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  garden 
wall  and  I  saw  by  the  bright  moonlight 
that  lovely  orchid.  And  I  seemed  to 
have  a  vision.  Somehow  I  feel  that  my 
beloved  is  near  when  I  see  that  happy 
flower — the  real  girl — my  darling  June. 
She  was  a  talented  girl — an  actress — 
and  I  think  she  may  have  been  acting  a 
part  to  deceive  me  through  a  worthy 
motive  that  was  in  the  goodness  of  her 
heart.  I  crave  now  to  go  back  to  her 
and  see  if  this  may  not  be  true.  That  is 
what  I  beg  that  you  will  let  me  do.  I 
come  of  a  baronial  family— and  I  can 
promise  a  suitable  reward  for  safe  con- 
duct— " 

"We  will  discuss  that  at  another  time. 
Let  us  have  the  dance  now — the  dance," 
Achmed  clapped  his  hands  in  agitation. 

"But  the  Englishman  has  not  told  us 
his   name,"   Abdullah   demurred. 

"I  have  not  answered  the  second  ques- 
tion," said  the  Englishman  who  did  not 
understand  what  was  being  said  between 
Achmed  and  Abdullah.  "My  name  is 
Lord  Cranfield.  I  understand  I  have 
succeeded  to  the  title  since  I  fled  here." 
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BDULLAH  gave  a  visible  start.   But 
at  the  moment  there  was  a  tingle  of 
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Suppose  you  were  willing  to  pay  $20,000  for  an 
cutomobile  made  to  your  order,  the  last  word  in 
style,  beauty  and  performance-with-safety.  In 
writing  your  specifications,  you  would  want  to 
answer  all  the  questions  listed  below: 

1.  Would  you  subject  yourself  and  your  family  to 
the  dangers  of  flying  glass?  Or  would  you  equip 
your  $20,000  automobile  with  safety  glass  all 
around? 

/  would  □  Ordinary  glass 
have     [-]  Safety  glass 

Safety  glass  all  around  was  pioneered  by  Stutz 
four  years  ago. 

2.  Would  you  beconfentwith  the  ordinary  three- 
speed  transmission?  Or  would  you  prefer  the 
more  modern  four-speed  transmission? 

/  would  [Zl  Ordinary  three-speed  transmission 
haoe     r-j  Transmission   with    four    speeds 
forward 

The  Stutz  transmission,  with  four  speeds  forward, 
provides  superior  performance  and  longer  car 
life.  The  trend  is  toward  four  speeds. 

3.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  conventional 
car  which  rolls  backward  on  inclines  when  brakes 
are  released?  Or  would  you  prefer  Stutz  Noback, 
which  automatically  prevents  undesired  back- 
rolling  on  inclines? 

/  would  O  Ordinary  car  without  Noback 
haoe     pj  -rhe  added  protection  of  Noback 

4.  Would  you  select  the  conventional  L-head 
type  of  engine?  Or  would  you  insist  upon  having 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  valve-in-head 
engine? 

/  would  Q  Conventional  type,  L-head  engine 
haoe     [J  Advanced  type,  valve -in -head 
engine 
The  Stutz  valve-in-head  line-eight  engine  is  not 
only  more  powerful,  it  is  also  quiet,  smooth  and 
economical. 

5.  Would  you  accept  valves  actuated  by  rocker 
arms,  with  their  greater  noise  and  greater  area 
of  wearing  surfaces?  Or  would  you  insist  upon 
having  the  overhead  camshaft  with  its  direct- 
acting,  simple  and  quiet  valve  operation? 

/  would  O  Conventional  push-rods  and  rocker  arms 

''""'•'     D  Stutz  silent  overhead  camshaft 
As  compared  with  rocker-arm  valve  mechanism, 
the  Stutz  overhead  camshaft  eliminates  192  wear- 
ing surfaces. 

6.  Would  you  be  conlent  with  the  single  igni- 
tion found  in  ordinary  cars?  Or  would  you  prefer 
dual    ignition    with    two    spark    plugs    for   each 


cylinder,  insuring  greater  power  and  economy? 
I  would  O  Single  ignition 
haoe     rj  Dual  ignition 

Qual  ignition  is  one  of  the  many  features  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  found  on  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk. 

7.  Would  you  want  your  engine  to  have  the  less 
efficient  single  carburetion  as  originally  de- 
signed for  four-cylinder  cars?  Or  would  you  pre- 
fer the  greater  engine  efficiency  made  possible 
by  dual  carburetion? 

/  would  E]  A  single  carburetor 
haoe     f-|  oua|  carburetion 

Dual  carburetion  and  dual  intake  contribute  to 
the  outstanding  performance  of  Stutz  and  Black- 
hawk  cars. 

8.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  an  automobile 
equipped  with  ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups?  Or 
would  you  like  the  latest,  Stutz  one-thrust  chassis 
lubrication  system  which  feeds  oil  to  all  moving 
parts  of  the  chassis  in  one  operation  ? 

/  would  EH  Ordinary  oil  and  grease  cups 

have     Q  One-thrust  lubrication  system 
One-thrust  chassis  lubrication  is  among  the  many 
convenience  features  of  the  Stutz  and  Blackhawk. 

9.  Would  you  expect  your  $20,000  automobile 
to  be  equipped  with  ordinary  headlights?  Or 
would  you  prefer  Ryan-Lites,  which  give  long 
range  without  dangerous  glare  and  which  give 
side-illumination  with  added  protection  for  night 
driving? 

/  would  U2  Ordinary  headlights 
haoe      rj  New  and  improved  Ryan-Lites 

Ryan-Lites,  standard  equipment  on  Stutz  and 
Blackhawk,  are  the  only  automobile  lights  that 
meet  all  legal  requirements  everywhere. 

10.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  conventional 
bevel  gear  drive?  Or  would  you  have  the  im- 
proved worm  drive  rear  axle  which  permits  the 
floorboards  to  be  lowered  20  per  cent  and  lowers 
the  center  of  weight  of  the  entire  car? 

/  would  [ZI  Conventional  rear  axle 
haoe     f-|  Worm  drive  rear  axle 

NEW     SERIES 

SAFETY    STUTZ 
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CARS 


Worm  drive  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Stoiz- 
Blackhawk  advanced  engineering. 

11.  Would  your  made-to-order  car  be  of  the  con- 
ventional type,  with  a  relatively  high  center  of 
weight?  Or  would  you  build  safety  into  your  cor 
by  lowering  the  center  of  weight? 

/  would  IZ]  Conventional  car,  relatively  unsafe 
have     r-j  Safety  Stutz  with  low  center  of 
weight 

Stutz  low  center  of  weight,  made  possible  ty 
worm  drive,  means  better  roadabilify,  greoter 
ease  of  control,  improved  riding,  greater  per- 
formance and  greater  safety. 

12.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  chassis  frame,  which  yields  to  torsiqnal  strains? 
Or  would  you  insist  upon  having  a  massive 
double-drop  frame  providing  utmost  safety? 

/  would  CD  Ordinary  chassis  frame 

haoe     f-]  Massive  double-drop  frame 
The    Stutz    double-drop   frame    has   seven    cross 
members,  five  of  them  tubular. 

13.  Would  you  have  ordinary  running  boards 
suspended  on  brackets  and  hence  easily  collap- 
sible in  case  of  side  collision?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boa  re'  > 
built  integral  with  frame? 

/  would  O  Running  boards  suspended  on  brackets 
haoe  r-j  side-bumper  steel  running  boards 
integral  with  frame 
Stutz  side-bumper  steel  running  boards  integrol 
with  the  frame  protect  the  occupants  of  the  cor 
in  case  of  side-collision. 

14.  V/ould  you  specify  conventional  brakes  with 
just  ordinary  braking  power?  Or  would  you  feel 
safer  with  Stutz  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes? 
/  would  [Zl  Ordinary  conventional  brakes 

have     [-)  Feathertouch  Booster  Brakes 
Stutz  is  safest  because  it  can  stop  in  three  fif tti > 
the  distance  required  by  conventional  cars. 

Of  course  you  would  want  all  the  advantages 
listed  above  if  you  purchased  a  $20,000  mode- 
to-order  car.  But  think  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
get  them  in  a  Stutz  or  Blackhawk. 

Stutz  has  them  all  and  instead  of  poyino 
$20,000,  you  pay  $2,995  '°  $8,500  for  a  Stutz  ct 
$1,995  'o  $2,735  r°r  a  Blackhawk. 

In  no  other  American  car  will  you  find  this 
combination  of  features,  this  advanced  engineer 
ing  which  has  mode  Stutz  the  embodiment  of 
performance-with-safety. 
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Use 


;  Reesonator 


for 


Trade  Mark 


Sharp  Tuning 

Distance  Power 

Over  30,000  Satisfied  Users 


$4.75  Complete 

Bring  your  set  up  to  date!  For  all  sets  using  an 
untuned  floating  or  antenna  tube,  such  as  Atwater 
Kent  Models  30-32-35-37-38,  Victor,  Silver,  Knight. 
Temple,  Crosley  Bandbox,  Radiola  Models  16-17- 
18-51-33-333,  Dayfan.  Apex  '28  Models,  and  many 
others.  Attaches  across  aerial  _  and  ground  leads 
without  tools  in  less  than  a  minute. 

It  will  enable  you  to  tune  sharper  and  plays.with 
.dance  volume,  stations  which  are  barely  _  audible 
or  sometimes  entirely  inaudible  without  it..  Re- 
quires tuning  only  when  additional  selectivity  or 
power  is  required.  Attractively  constructed  from 
hard  rubber  and  bakelite  in  a  highly  polished  rich 
mahogany  color.  Guaranteed  against  defects  jn 
material  and  workmanship  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Get  a  Reesonator  from  your  dealer  today, 
or  order  direct,   giving  dealer's  name. 

Dealers!  Over  sixty  leading  jobbers  carry  this 
item.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Try  one  for 
three  days  at  our  risk.  If  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Ref.,  Fargo  Nafl  Bank,  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 


■■ SEND  COUPON  NOW"""""" 

F.  &  H.  RADIO  LABORATORIES 

Dept,  107  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

□  I   enclose  check   or  money   order   for   $4.75   for 

which  send  me  a  Reesonator  postpaid. 

□  Send  Reesonator  C.   O.   D. 

□  Send  Dealers'  Proposition. 

□  Please  send  Literature. 


Name 


Address State. 


qc/ir  tobacco 

Don't  try  to  banish  unaided  the  hold  to- 
bacco has  upon  you.  Thousands  of  invet- 
erate tobacco  users  have,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Keeley  Treatment,  found  it  easy  to  quit. 

KEELEY  TREATMENT  FOR 
TOBACCO  HABIT  aBl.ei*i;.TH'j 

for  tobacco.  Successful  for  over  60  years.  Write 

today  for  FREE    BOOK  and  particulars  of 

ourMONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE,  Dept. B-41 1,  Dwight,  III. 

Home  of  the  famous  Keeley  Treatment  for  Liquor  and  DrWs. 
Sont  rt"  R«i.«b>    rr««-aM«^=-«-  Strictly  Confidential. 
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How  Harry  McGuire's  deformity 
was  corrected  at  McLain  Sanitar- 
ium is  shown  by  photos  and 
father's  letter: 

Our  boy  was  born  with  a  Club  Foot.  Plas- 
ter Paris  was  used  and  the  foot  operated  on 
without  satisfactory  results.  Finally  we  took 
him  to  your  Institution.  His  foot  is  now 
straight  and  he  walks,  runs  and  plays  as 
though  he  never  bad  a  crippled  foot.  We 
will  gladly  answer  letters. 

LENAKD  McGUIRE,  R.  R.  No.  8,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

McLain  Sanitarium  (established  1898)  is  a  private  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  treatment  of  crippled,  deformed 
and  paralyzed  conditions  generally.  No  surgical  operation 
requiring  chloroform  or  general  anaes- 
thetics. Plaster  Paris  not  used.  Patients 
received  without  delay.  Parents  retain 
full  charge  of  children  if  desired. 

Write  For  Free  Books 

"Deformities  and  Paralysis,"  and  "Refer- 
ences," which  show  and  tell  of  McLain 
Sanitarium's  facilities  for  treating  Club 
Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases 
and  Deformities,  Hip  and  Knee  Disease, 
Wry  Neck,  etc.  Also  illustrated  maga- 
zine, "Sanitarium  News,"  mailed  free 
every  60  days. 

McLAIN    ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 

867  Aubert  Av. ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 
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BIOPAYJOB 


<*  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICITY  needs  you.  wants  you, 
and  will  pay  you  well.    Hundreds  of 
"'Cooke  Trained"  Electrical  Men  are 

making  $60  to  {100  a  week— some  even  more. 
Why  slave  along  od  small  pay  when  you  can 
learn  Electricity  the  L.  L.  COOKE  Way  in  your 
epare  time  at  home? 

QUICK  AND  EASY  TO  LEARN 
No  experience --no  higher  education  necessa- 
ry. The  famous  L.  L.  COOKE  "Work  Sheets" 
and  "Job  Tickets"  make  this  Training  simple 
as  A,  B,  C.    You  learn  under  a  Money  Back 
Agreement  and  you  get  practical  experience 
like  shop  training  with  the  Big  Outfit  of  Ap- 
paratus given  you  without  extra  cost. 
GET  READY  FOR  BIG  PAY 
Many  fellows  no  smarter  than  you  aie  making 
$10  to  $16  a  day  and  up  in  Electricity.     Why 
don't  you  get  ready  for  a  Big  Pay  Job  in  this 
great  field'.'    Act  today.     Send  for  Big  FREE 
Illustrated  Book  of  Facts.    Write  today  sure. 

L.  L.  COOKE  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Dapt.  283,  2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

— «».  Hundreds  9   of  \ 

CookeJ 


TRAIN  ED  MEN/, 
ARE  MAKING-  *  vf;, 
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J 
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if 

£2 

.  E.  Ritch.  R..3. 
iKh  Point.  N.C. 
alien  $675  in  a 
month. 


-  -    leamELICTRICITY 

In  12  Weeks -Without- 
Books  or  Lessons 

BY  ACTUAL  WORK-  IN  COYNE  SHOPS 

Lack  oi'  experience — age,  or  advanced  education  bars  no  one.    I  f^all  ■■•  "■""  a?a«T.  BaW  ess  flaS  H8HT  MM  mmm  na 

will  train  you  here  in  the  great  Coyne  Shops  on  real,  actual  |  H.  c.  LEWIS,  President 

electrical  machinery  for  jobs  leading  to  salaries  of  $50.00,  $60.00  a  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  Dept-40-V * 

and  ap  to  $200.00  a  week.    If  you  are  short  of  money  you  can  earn  ^  500  g_  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

while  learning.    Eight  now  I'm  including  Railroad  Fare  allow-  _      pl  Q        FREE  bi    catalog  and  your 

ance  to  Chicago  as  well  as  Radio  and  Aviation  Electricity.  I      *cia,  offer  of  extra  cour8eg  an§  Eailrold  Fare. 

/^rim  ivtaam  w*  ja  Mmc  *    Bill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  ■ 

VJE.E     1IUCAV19I    today  and  I'll  send  you  my  | 

big  Free  Book.    It  tells  you  how  thousands  of  fellows  like  you  I  Name 

havemadegood.  It  gives  you  real — proven  beyond  doubt — Facts.  JJ 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today  I  Founded  1S99  I  Address 

rAYNF  electrical  SCHOOL  &&  VSTA?  ■ 

\*\9  JL  X"*JEj   soo  S.  Paulina  St..  Dept.  40-91,  Chicago.  III.     ■  City State 


DON'T  MISS  THE  MAY  ISSUE  .  .  .  The  great 

demand  for  Radio  Digest  taxes  the  facilities  of  distributors.     Be 
sure  of  your  copy — clip  the  coupon  on  page  6 — subscribe  today. 


cymbals  and  a  light  drum  beat.  Out 
from  an  arbor  beside  the  stage  and  near 
the  pool  flashed  a  girl  in  a  bright  shawl 
and  veil.  There  were  grunts  of  pleased 
surprise  from  the  circle  of  dusky  faces 
at  the  top  of  the  terrace. 

"She  has  scorned  me,  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me,  but  she  is  so  charm- 
ing I  cannot  let  her  go,"  Achmed  con- 
fided during  a  fervent  moment  to  Ab- 
dullah. The  Englishman  until  now  had 
shown  no  interest.  Then  his  eyes  caught 
a  flutter  or  a  fragile  pale  blue  veil.  He 
strained  his  eyes.  The  black  curtain  of 
the  equatorial  night  would  soon  end  the 
show.    He  edged  a  little  down  the  slope. 

Then  came  a  strange  cry,  a  quivering 
questioning  call.  The  tall  Englishman 
unmindful  of  everything  else  ran  on 
winged  heels,  his  fantastic  robe  billow- 
ing out  behind  him  as  he  dashed  down 
the  little  mound  to  the  stage.  The  girl 
who  had  been  dancing  and  posturing 
in  movements  suggestive  of  the  curving 
petals  of  "the  orchid  threw  her  white 
arms  high  over  her  head  and  stared  as 
though  she  beheld  a  visitation  from 
heaven. 

"June!  June!  You  came  to  me!  You 
are  here!"  The  man  gasped  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  folded  her  into  his  arms. 

"Oh  Loring,  Loring.  Forgive  me  for 
causing  you  such  grief.  My  desire  was 
but  to  spare  you  pain.  I  was  told  that 
I  stood  in  the  way  of  your  career  and 
must  give  you  up." 

"Then  you  were  acting  the  part  of  the 
hussy?" 

"Yes,  Loring,  and  I  could  have 
screamed  for  the  agony  of  seeing  you 
suffer." 

Two  brawny  sons  of  the  desert  seized 
Loring  and  a  ponderous  woman  of  the 
harem  closed  a  vice-like  grip  on  the 
wrists  of  the  girl.  They  were  jerked 
apart. 

*     #     ^ 

•  <  A    VERY     pretty     play,"     said    Ab- 

■£*■    dullah. 

"It  will  end  presently  when  I  have  the 
Englishman  beheaded  for  his  affront," 
snarled  Achmed. 

"That  would  be  absurd,"  counseled 
Abdullah.  "A  wise  man  will  not  sur- 
render to  his  senseless  passions.  I  buy 
many  slaves.  The  man  is  strong  and  the 
girl  is  beautiful.  Name  your  price  for 
the  pair.  Is  he  not  worth  more  to  you 
alive  than  carrion  ?"   ' 

"The  girl  is  very  beautiful,  great  Ab- 
dullah. Some  day  she  will  come  to  me 
— when  she  has  forgotten  about  him." 

Abdullah  reached  into  his  girdle  and 
pulled  forth  a  bag  heavy  with  gold.  He 
lifted  the  coins  and  filtered  them  into  the 
bag  again  through  his  fingers.  Achmed's 
eyes  grew  green. 

"The  man  for  the  bag  of  gold,"  said 
Achmed. 

"The  man  and  the  maiden,"  said 
Abdullah.  His  stalwarts  gathered  about 
in  a  circle.  They  were  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  Achmed. 

"Abdullah  is  a  strong  man,  a  wise  and 
a  just  man.  He  has  many  warriors.  He 
is  mighty  in  battle.  He  will  be  reward- 
ed handsomely  by  the  English  for  his 
slaves.  But  I  am  only  a  little  chief.  My 
caravan  does  not  travel  far.  The  Eng- 
lish do  not  barter  with  Achmed.  I  will 
accept  the  bag  of  gold  from  Abdullah 
for  the  man  and  the  maid." 
.  *     *     * 

IN  LONDON  a  month  later  a  copy  of 
an  official  dispatch  was  handed  to 
Lord  Cranfield  and  he  read  it  to  his 
bride.  The  words  that  interested  them 
both  had  this  explanation:  "The  chief 
whom  you  knew  as  Abdullah  was  in  fact 
our  secret  agent  of  the  British  army. 
Maior  Cecil  Brashfield.  His  successful 
exnloit  in  your  effective  rescue  broueht 
him  promotion  and  suitable  financial  re- 
ward." 
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ETED  below  are  some  of  the  many  Columbia  artists  whose 
names  and  fame  are  household  words  in  millions  of  radio- 
loving  homes.  Some  of  them  are  your  favorites.  You're 
sorry  when  their  program  ends,  you  anticipate  their  next  appear- 
ance. Lots  of  times  you'd  like  to  hear  them  when  they're  off  the 
air.  And  you  can!  Cplumbia  records  enable  you  to  hear  any  or 
all  of  these  artists  when  you  want  to,  where  you  want  to,  and  for 
as  long  as  you  want  to — each  exactly  "like  life  itself." 


Ted  Lewis  and  His  Band 


Constantly  sought  for  broadcasts,  but 
as  yet  too  busy  in  Keith-Albee  circuit, 
musical  comedy,  and  Warner  Bros,  films. 


Paul  Whiteman  and  His 
Orchestra 

Old  Gold  Hour 

N.  B.  C 

Quy  Lombardo  and  His 
Royal  Canadians 

Robert  Burns  Hour 

C.  B.  S 

Ben  Selvin  and  His 
Orchestra 

Wahl  Pencil  Hour 
Kolster  Hour 
Beginning  Feb.  1st — 
DeVoe  &l  Reynolds  Hour 

•  C.  B.  S 

James  Melton 

Seiberling  Singers 
Palm  Olive  Hour 

•  N.  B.  C 

Ipana  Troubadours 

Ipana  Hour 

N.B.C 

"Magic 


Notes 
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'NEW  PROCESS" 
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COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 


1818  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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that  is  found  by  dental  research 
to  discolor  teeth  and  foster  seri- 
ous tootb  and   gum    disorders, 


Under  Germ-Laden 
Decay  Begins 


Film 


FREE  . . .  a  supply  of  Pepsodent  to  remove  it 


You   must   remove   film   to  be  better  protected.    Please 
accept  a  free  supply  of  the  special  film-removing  dentifrice 


The  SAFE  scientific  ivay.  Acts  differently 

Today  dentists  are  urging  patients  by  the 
millions  to  turn  from  other  ways  to  the 
special  film-removing  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  It  acts  in  an  utterly  different 
way.  You  will  note  that  difference  the 
instant  it  touches  your  teeth. 

First  Pepsodent  curdles  film  and  then. 
REMOVES  IT  SAFELY.  No  pumice, 
no  harmful- grit  or  crude  abrasive,  but  a 
scientific  action  that  recommends  it  for 
the  most  sensitive  teeth  and  gums. 

Do  not  delay 

There  is  only  one  Pepsodent.  It  is  the 
finest  tooth  paste  dental  science  of  today 
knows  how  to  make.  You  will  want  to  try 
it  for  the  sake  of  lovelier,  healthier  teeth. 
Please  write  today  to  the  nearest  address. 
Use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day.  See  your 
dentist  at  least  twice  a  year. 


BEING  asked  to  accept  a  free  supply 
of  Pepsodent  tooth  paste  will  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  you  if  your  teeth  decay 
— if  teeth  are  stained,  discolored — or  if  you 
are  threatened  with  pyorrhea. 

You  will  be  interested,  because  Pepso- 
dent tooth  paste  is  made  to  combat  these 
three  conditions  more  effectively  than  any 
other  method  known. 

Pepsodent  removes  germs  from  teeth 

Germs  cause  tooth  decay.  Germs  and  tar- 
tar under  favorable  conditions  cause  pyor- 
rhea. Virtually  every  common  disease  of 
teeth  and  gums  results  from  germs. 

There  is  but  one  way  known  to  fight 
germs  and  better  safeguard  teeth  and 
gums.  You  must  remove  a  slippery,  stub- 
born film  that  glues  bacteria  to  the 
tooth's  enamel.  This  film  covers  and  pro- 
tects germs  from  antiseptics  you  may  use. 
It  imprisons  germs  in  crevices  and  clings 
so  tenaciously  that  the  most  vigorous 
brushing  fails  to  dislodge  it  successfully. 
And  your  dentist  knows  too  vigorous 
brushing  brings  harmful  results. 

Peposdent,  the  tooth  paste  featured  in  the  Amos'n'Andy  Radio  Program      (. 


America's  Premier  Radio  Feature 

AMOS  V  ANDY 

You  will  find  your- 
self awaiting  ea- 
gerly these  incom- 
parable blackface 
artists.  On  the  air 
.every  night  ex- 
cept Sunday  over 
N.B.C.  Network. 

7  p.  m.  on  stations  operating  on  Eastern  time 
10:30  p.  m.  on  stations  operating  on  Central  time 
9:30  p.m.,  Mountain  time— 8:30  p.  m„  Pacific  time 


"?6T^€^d 


FREE  10 -DAY  TUBE 


Mail  coupon  to 

The  Pepsodent  Co., 

Dept.  994,     919  N.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A, 

Name 


Address.. 


City 

Other  Offices:  The  Pepsodent  Co.,  191 
George  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont,  Can.;  8  India 
St.,  London,  E.  C.  3,  Eng. ;  (Australia), 
Ltd.,  72  Wentworth  Ave.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Only  one  tube  to  a  family    3387  B 


THE  STANDARD  SPARK  PLUG 
„     OF  THE  WORLD 
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SPARK    PLUGS        AC     SPEEDOMETERS       AC      AIR    CLEANERS       AC     OIL    FILTERS       AC      FUEL    PUMPS 
GASOLINE    STRAINERS        AC       AMMETERS  AC      OIL    GAUGES       AC        THERMO    GAUGES 
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NOW,  in  this  country,  Kraft- 
Phenix,  the  world's  greatest 
cheese  makers,  are  offering  everyone, 
everywhere,  a  new  delight  .  .  . 

The  teasing,  long  remembered  fla- 
vor of  "cave  cured"  cheese. 

The  same  time-mellowed  goodness 
that  has  made  the  caves  of  Southern 
France— cool,  deep,  wind-blown — fa- 
mous for  the  cheeses  ripened  in  them ! 

To  give  you  this  rare  delicacy  of 
flavor,  the  ideal  conditions  of  the 


famous  caves  of  France  have  been 
reproduced.  With  infinite  care  and 
skill,  nature  is  assisted  in  her  unhur- 
ried task.  Kraft  cheese  makers  dupli- 
cate precise  temperatures  .  .  .  regulate 
subtle  variations  of  moisture  .  .  .  skil- 
fully control  ventilation. 

Master  cheese  blenders  choose  .  .  . 
now  a  mild  cheese,  made  in  June 
when  cows  graze  in  the  clover  .  .  . 
now  a  "cave  cured"  cheese,  with  the 
ripened  flavor  that's  the  pride  of  Old 
World  epicures.  They 
blend,  test,  taste  —  until 
piquancy  and  mildness 
mingle  in  just  the  right 
degree. 

With  what  proud  re- 
sults !  The  smooth  cream- 
iness  revered  by  cheese 
lovers  is  there.  So  too 
is  the  tenderness.  But  a 
new  savory  quality  has 
been  added — a  rich,  mel- 
low flavor  that  only 


Visitors  to  the  Old  World 
rejoice  in  the  time-mellowed 
flavor  of  the  cheeses  served  in 
even  the  smallest  inns.  Kraft 
Cheese  .  .  .  aged,  rife,  mellow 
.  .  .  makes  this  pleasure  possi- 
ble for  everyone 


The  Kraft  five  -pound  loaf,  with  the  rare 
"cave  cured"  flavor,  is  now  wrapped  in  a 
new  silver  foil,  so  marked  that  you  can 
identify  the  smallest  slice.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  cut  any  amount  for  you — Kraft  American 
Cheese  or  Kraft  'Pimento.  Also  in  the  quarter 
and  half  pound  package 

Kraft  "cave  curing"  can  impart. 

You'll  want  this  cheese  for  im- 
promptu lunches,  for  desserts,  for  any 
number  of  cooking  uses .  And  because 
it  is  thoroughly  ripened,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  digestible  of  foods. 

Ask  for  it  at  your  grocer's — Kraft 
American  and  Kraft  Pimento.  In  the 
familiar  quarter  and  half  pound  pack- 
age. And  in  the  five  pound  loaf,  now 
wrapped  in  a  fine  new  silver  foil  of 
striking  design.  There's  a  rare  treat 
in  store  for  you.  Try  some  today. 
And  remember  Kraft  Brick  and 
Swiss  Cheese,  too. 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation 
General  Offices,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"Philadelphia"'  Cream  Cheese  is  rich 
in  calcium  and  vitamin  A— those  build- 
ersof  sturdy  boneandgoodstrongteeth. 
Children  love  the  creamy  flavor  of  this 
cheese.  Give  them  all  they  want  to  eat 
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KRAFT-PHENIX      PRODUCTS 
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